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DOING 


HERE lies between Piccadilly and the regular 
pattern of Mayfair a little muddle of narrow 
streets and passages, surviving perhaps from 

some old-established tenancy of the soil, too strongly- 
rooted to be swept away by the advancing geometry 
of eighteenth-century London. The pattern of streets 
and squares must have swept round it and beyond, 
leaving it like an imperfection in the crystal, a trace 
of the quarried stone in the finished monument. 

And, curiously enough, time too, has passed by, 
leaving few marks in its passage to show that these 
narrow streets and old shops linger on into an age 
foreign and antipathetic. Shepherd Market is an 
antique. Upon the fagade of Mayfair succeeding 
generations have each left their mark, but in Shepherd 
Market the same shops, the same _ public-houses 
continue to serve needs which in their essentials are 
little changed, and have never seemed to require a 
change of dress. 

The charm of Shepherd Market springs from two 
sources, one of which involves the contrast between its 
narrow irregular streets and intimate scale of building, 
and the grandeur and nobility of the Mayfair that 
surrounds it upon every hand. It is a relief from 
exalted thinking. 

The other arises directly from the design of each 
building, which, though it be committed to uses 
however lowly and everyday, shares something of a 
spirit for fine and beautiful things with its socially 
superior neighbours. 

But Shepherd Market is doomed as an antique. 
Already the backs of impossibly lofty buildings shut it 
in on every side. A background of white glazed brick 
rises above its chimney-pots. It is doomed. It must 
merge into the new organism and lose its identity. . . . 


*“One moment, Sir” (I seem to hear a strident 
voice). “* What’s that you said ? Shepherd Market is an 
antique ? It surely is. I don’t think a lot about those 
shops you talk of, but I reckon that if we could build 
that quarter in the real Elizabethan style——Tudor, 
say—build it properly, I mean, with none of your 
fake stuff : proper oak beams on the outside and bricks— 
old bricks from somewhere or other—and some real 
good carving and hanging signs, and all the rest—— 
I reckon we could make a real individual thing 


of it. Like old London. Full of the real stuff, 


1932 


IT TUDOR 


and right in the heart of Mayfair, too. What a chance ! 
You know when people come to England they 
want Elizabethan architecture. That’s what they 
think about. Shakespeare and Milton, and Samuel 
Pepys, and all those. That place of Liberty’s, for 
instance. Very good advertising value, I call it, though 
I don’t care for the little window panes. You can do 
it without making a fool of yourself. 

‘** People want romance and they want comfort, and 
it’s a good proposition to give them both. The 
archite¢t can look after the plumbing all right, and 
you can get somebody who knows all about the old 
stuff. 

** There’s either that or doing it modern. There’s 
a certain amount of kick in this modern stuff, though 
I’m told by*what’s-his-name, the big architect chap, that 
it’s all my eye, and too like a hospital to satisfy most 
people. And it’s got no charm, none of the .old 
romance you get at Stratford-on-Avon, and places like 
that. 

** T feel just like as though I were in the past when I 
go in those old places. I remember staying at a hotel 
once—marvellous panelling and beams and diamond 
panes in the window. Absolutely right, and running 
water in every bedroom, and all that. No, I tell you, 
there’s money in the Tudor idea. Only it has to be a 
job. No fake. A real bit of the right stuff put down 
right in the heart of... .” 


That is what we have to contend with. That is the 
level of taste upon which our wizards of real estate 
finance operate. Those are the clients with which 
democracy has provided us. 

This incredible thing is really going to happen, as 
Astragal forecast in our issue for September 16 last, 
hoping against hope that means might be found of 
turning aside this arrow of outrageous fortune. 

It is the mark of a very unhealthy state, but who can 
say that the fault rests entirely with the financiers ? 
We have, indeed, the terrific responsibility of making 
clear in what architecture is to consist today. Not 
only making it clear, but setting it past all doubting 
and beyond the possibility of other decision, that the 
way of good building is such and such a way and no 
other. By no other method can the wholeness of 
architecture be restored and made strong to resist the 
seducements and assaults of the ignorant. 
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THE MILLSTONE GARDEN AT APETHORPE 


In this design, by Sir Reginald Blomfield, r.A., simplicity 
is a conspicuous virtue. 

The spacious walk, paved at random, but set with old 
millstones at regular intervals—incidentally increasing its 
apparent length—first takes the eye. The beds on either side 
are alternately of squares and transverse oblongs, precisely 
bordered with cut box edgings. The glance shifts to them 
and discovers with delight the hues, rich and gay, of the gilly- 
flowers of all kinds, of the standard roses, of the varied foliage- 
plants, planted therein. 

These details gratefully apprehended, without any one of 


them thrusting itself unduly upon the attention, the -con- 
verging perspective of the yew hedges that finally bound the 
grass walks running inside the beds subtly points down a vista 
all the more intriguing because it invites exploration of what 
mysteries may lie between it and the house. This shows its 
gables and chimneys over the hedges and between magnificent 
trees. 

It would be hard to find a more attra¢tive realization in 
practice of a leading principle emphasized more than once in 
the course of the articles on the theory of planning gardens, 
the third of which appears in this issue—simplicity. 
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NEWS & TOPICS 


THE R.I.B.A. SURVEY SCHEME 

T is as yet too early to make any definite statement 

with regard to the R.I.B.A. scheme of survey work for 

architects out of employment. It is one that will meet 
with general satisfaction, for to some extent it will be the 
pioneer work in preparation for the new Town and Country 
Planning Act, which will require, as Dr. Unwin says, 
“a new technique.” It is sad to think that this sudden 
wave of unemployment, following so closely upon Govern- 
ment commands for national economy, is a reaction, nearly 
brutal in its effects, from what many regarded as a period of 
wasteful bureaucracy, under which local authorities engaged 
architectural staffs of staggering size. Its seemingly 
unlimited absorption-power was materially conducive to 
the over-production of architectural assistants. 


FRANCE’S MEASURES OF RELIEF 

France is feeling the pinch at last. A fairly large sum is 
to be set aside for the provision of 2,000 new playing fields, 
which are constructions of a type that allows the use of 
unskilled labour, in association with trained building 
operatives. If France is lucky enough to make use of its 
modern architects, the scheme may be more than a 
temporary benefit. 

HOLIDAY LECTURES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

On three afternoons in the week after Christmas the 
big meeting room of the Institute was packed with appre- 
ciative audiences—mostly boys and girls, and here and there 
a sprinkling of parents and teachers. The R.I.B.A. lectures 
to boys and girls were given this year by E. R. Jarrett, 
A.R.I.B.A., who is on the teaching staff of the A.A. School, 
and he chose as his subjects : Houses and Homes—Homes of 
the Ancients; Medieval and Renaissance Homes; Homes of 
the Moderns. During these three le¢tures he traced 
the development of the home from the cave of primeval 
man to the latest productions of the “‘ machine-to-live-in ” 
school, and illustrated his explanation with slides that had 
obviously been carefully chosen to bring out his points. 

* 

He told me he was delighted with his audiences. They 
were punctual, quiet, attentive and discerning; they smiled 
quietly at the right places and did not wriggle, even though 
he kept them ten minutes over the hour at his last lecture. 
Certainly the burst of appreciative applause at the end of 
the series showed that the subject had been found interesting 
and entertaining. The Institute is to be congratulated upon 
regarding these lectures as important stones in the sub- 
structure of the whole fabric of architectural education. 
UNDERGROUND GARAGES IN THE CITY 

One of the real difficulties today is to decide whether 
new traffic facilities alleviate or heighten the congestion 
of the streets. Vast underground garages are proposed as 
a means of clearing city streets of standing cars. There 
are few adequate parking places in the City, and every 
side street and open space bigger than a pocket-handkerchief 
is littered with cars, upon which the police pounce from 
time to time, leaving a trail of tiny fines and general 
disgruntlement. 

* 

The question is to what extent will such garages actually 
relieve this congestion; and how tempting a bait are they 
to draw new lines of cars into the narrow and twisted 
arteries of that illogical region ?_ I don’t think the question 





G. A. Jellicoe (of 
Shepherd and Jellicoe) 
to whom the award 
of the current Neale 
bursaryship of the 
R.I.B.A. was announ- 
ced at  Monday’s 
meeting of the Insti- 
tute, is the author of 
the articles on the 
theoretical planning 
of gardens at present 
in progress in this 
JOURNAL. He is 
joint author of a 
number of books on 
this special subject. 


can be answered with any certainty, either one way or 
another. We lack any reliable data, and we are not 
trained to discover the underlying causes the understanding 
of which gives us the power to propound proper solutions. 
We want a plan and a planner, do we not ? 


TO SCOTCH REVALUATION 

There is a considerable pressure being brought to bear 
upon the Government to drop the coming revaluation. 
The pressure comes initially from local authorities who 
have been enjoined to striét economy, but it has been 
added to recently by a strongly-worded resolution from 
the Federation of British Industries, urging its post- 


ponement. 
* 


Revaluation would involve a cost to local authorities of 
£1,200,000, to which must be added the considerable 
expenses of check valuations and much other consequential 
expense. These, surely, are charges which the national 
income should not be asked at this moment to carry. 


A BLOCK OF FLATS FOR OXFORD 

They are going to put up a great block of flats on the 
Woodstock Road, Oxford, and many hands will be wrung 
at a new and substantial indignity. But there is nothing 
really strange in the innovation. Oxford successfully 
absorbed the Taylorian Museum and many another 
uncompromising classic block, and is prepared to deal 
fairly with whatever contribution deals fairly with itself. 
The only thing it cannot digest is the mock antique, where 
antiquity is assumed as a garment and does notarise, as in 
some few scholarly revivals, from genuine emotion. It is 
therefore distressing to notice that the papers lay stress upon 
the use of “ small dark-red bricks, with stone mullioned 
windows.” That, to me, spells failure. That smacks 
suspiciously of “‘ ye old Oxforde !” 


*« 


I am glad to hear that Dr. Addison is associated as a 
director with an industrial organization which is building 
working-class houses, mainly in Scotland, under the Wheatley 
Housing A of 1924. A number of schemes are in prospect 
for five-room houses with weekly rents of a minimum of 
5s. 3d. and a maximum of 8s. 6d., exclusive of rates. I 
understand that the houses are mass-produced, but know 
nothing of their design or their designer. It should be 
some guarantee that Dr. Addison was the author of an Act 
that provided houses of good design and excellent con- 
struction at a time of very great difficulty. They were, 
of course, extremely expensive. 
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THE HYGIENE OF HOT AND COLD 


Two distinguished members of “ the faculty” have 
recently delivered themselves of hygienic pronouncements 
directed towards “ the profession.”” One blows hot, the 
other cold, so to speak. Professor Sir Leonard Hill’s 
exordium is entitled ‘‘ Flueless but not Flawless,’’ and in 
it he writes : 

The construétion of an increasing number of houses which 
contain rooms without flues prompts me to warn architeéts and 


local authorities of the dangers to health caused by lack of 


adequate ventilation. . . . While it is true that when a flueless 
room is shut up, sufficient air usually passes through the doors 
and crevices to prevent any lack of oxygen, nevertheless this is 


quite insufficient to move dust and microbes. ... A_ steady 
inflow of cool air from an open window is, of course, the best 
thing. . . . Unfortunately, people in this country are, quite 


wrongly, afraid of open windows and it is on this account that 
flues are so essential to healthy houses. .. . 


* . 
Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane would attack the microbe at 
the other end of the temperature scale. For, says he, 
in a letter arising out of a recent question in the House 


by Mr. Roland Robinson, M.p., as to the installation of 


refrigerators in working-class tenements (negatived, 

As a medical man I am wholly in agreement with the view 
that, wherever possible, refrigerators should be in use for the 
preservation of food. I am certain the result would be to diminish 
the work of my profession. Bacteria thrive at temperatures 
exceeding 50° and, of course, both waste and decay follow. Now 
that chemical preservatives are rightly forbidden, the refrigerator, 


The return of Eros to Piccadilly Circus 


which preserves, with a minimum change in the nutritive 
properties of food, calls for widespread adoption. 


BUILDER TWICE HONOURED 


For the second time within the last year Mr. Haddock, 
the builder of housing estates at Reading, has been 
presented with an illuminated address by the grateful 
occupants of houses he has built. It is amazing that in a 
world where good deeds, if not entirely unrewarded, are 
habitually accepted without undue comment, a builder 
should be thanked not once, but twice. It would pass 
belief if it were not vouched for, and were the reports of 
the altogether delightful ceremony which marked the 
events lacking in the circumstantial detail that denotes 
veracity. In the whole admirable race of builders Mr. 
Haddock must surely stand as a man who carries, with his 
own, the deserts of his deserving fellows. I would like to 
suggest a meeting between him and Mr. Creswell. 


OPTOMETRICS 


Dr. Melvin, who is vice-chairman of the American 
Academy of Optometry—[Prodnose : *“* Of what ? ’]—of 
optometry, gives vent to predictions that should help us all 
to enter the New Year with a fine sense of man’s higher 
proclivities. His little scheme aims at eliminating shadows 
by the use of colour. Pavements dull green, subdued 
green for the first eight or ten feet of, say, the Empire State 
Building, and sky blue for the rest. Then there will be no 
shadows, says Dr. Melvin. ASTRAGAL 


to top of coat of arms, 4 ft. 10} ins.; to 


has not gone unsung. It is not to go 
unlit. For the Westminster Borough 
Council, Mewés and Davis have designed 


THE NEW LIGHTS 
OF PICCADILLY 


the lamp standards, of which the 
architects’ perspective drawings are here 
reproduced The single type is for the 
fountain island itself, the triple for the 
remainder of the Circus. The standards 
are in bronze, and the heights from 
pavement level of the smaller ones are : 





The Weekly 
Supplements 


This week the supplements 
are printed on thin paper, in 
conformity with the wishes of 
a majority of readers. As 
explained last week, the stiff 
boards hitherto employed 
were introduced to facilitate 
vertical filing, but a year’s 
experience has shown 
that architects are slow to 
introduce this _ convenient 
systen . 

Next week there will be no 
loose supplements ; for this is 
to be the annual special 
double New Year issue. 
On January 20 they will be 
resumed, and will be pre- 
sented weekly thereafter. 


capital of fluted column, 18 ft. 2 ins.; to 
bottom of lantern, 19 ft. 3 ins.; overall, 


22 ft. 2 ins. 
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The new building takes its place on a corner of the Theatre Square. 


The plinth is 


of Cornish granite, the facade of Portland stone, with bronze windows. The famous 
banking sign of the grasshopper is carved in bas-relief on the parapet. 


MARTINS BANK, NOTTINGHAM 


HE site is in the centre of 

Nottingham and _ forms one 

corner of the large Theatre 
Square. The shape is a quarter- 
segment of a circle, and in order to 
overcome its difficulties, and to take 
every advantage of the restricted area, 
it was decided to introduce two ellipses 
to form the manager’s room and the 
staircase approach to the upper floors. 
For the same reason a revolving central 
entrance doorway was_ introduced, 
instead of the normal entrance lobby. 
The ground floor is planned to 
accommodate three cashiers, with the 
usual public space, inquiry desk, 
manager’s room and _ waiting-room. 
The basement floor contains book room, 
stationery store, oil fuel heating appara- 


DESIGNED BY T. CECIL HOWITT 


tus and separate cloaks and lavatory 
accommodation for the manager and 
clerks. The first floor is developed as 
offices to let, with window lighting on 
the front and back elevations, and the 
second floor is planned as a self- 
contained flat for the resident caretaker. 
The main elevation is treated with a 
rough Cornish granite plinth, to over- 
come the sharp falls of the pavement, 
and above this the design consists of 
a typical Greek Ionic order, worked in 
Portland stone. The main entrance 
doorway and the bank windows are in 
bronze, and the two small carved 
plaques with a grey-blue background 
and gilt infilling represent the ancient 
Egyptian signs for gold and silver. The 
plaque on the parapet is carved in 


bas-relief with the arms of the bank, 
including the well-known grasshopper. 
Internally, the walls of the banking 
hall and the fittings are carried out in 
waxed walnut, with ebonised inlays 
up to the counter height, and above 
this the walls are finished in French 
stuc, with an entablature cornice of 
Greek detail, and with a specially large 
central light fitting in enriched bronze. 
The manager’s elliptical room is 
panelled to door height in similar 
walnut, with loose walnut furniture, a 
pale stone-coloured Saxony carpet and 
brick-red leather upholstery to the seats 
and desk. This room is ceiled with an 
elliptical dome immediately above the 
panelled dado, and the whole of the 
ceiling is floodlit from: the cornice. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ART 


DESIGNED BY SWAN, NORMAN AND CLAY, AND A. WILBY 


HIS new addition to the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, at 
Nos. 62 and 64 Gower Street, 
W.C., forms an extension to an older 
building of the Academy, which stands 
immediately behind it and facing 
Malet Street. It consists of a base- 

ment and five floors, and contains a 
theatre with accommodation for 175 
persons. The ground floor comprises 
administrative offices, and the mezza- 
nine floor dressing-rooms in connection 
with the theatre. On the upper 
floors are classrooms, and on the top 
floor the refectory and _ caretaker’s 
quarters. 

Among the many outstanding features 
of the new building are the theatre 
and the board room. The theatre is 
installed with complete stage lighting 
on the three-colour dimmer-controlled 
system, which allows the “ mixing” 
of any colours in any degree. A 
cyclorama is also provided. 

The board room has been specially 
arranged to serve the secondary purpose 
of a broadcasting studio for teaching the 
art of speaking into a microphone. 
Special precautions were taken to 
prevent reverberation. 


" Mili fu 
pi. H OT i 


The entrance from Gower Street, W.C. The The Gower Street fagade. The base is of Portland stone, and the upper stories 
sculpture is by Alan Durst. are faced with 2-in. red mottled bricks. The roof is of asphalt. 
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The proscenium of the new theatre. On the two large acoustic panels on the walls at ceiling height are painted the 
names of the Bancroft medallists of the Academy. 


Ss BD a ee neo 


[By Swan, Norman and Clay, and A. Wilby. 


Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, W.C.] 
In the board room decorative use has been made of wallboard, which was found necessary as an insulation against 
external noise. This room is also used for teaching the art of speaking into a microphone. 
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on 


The principal 
front to the 
Avenida 
Vertiz: the 
mainentrance 
leading to the 
hall is by the 
flagstaff. The 
walls are 


white,the roof 


tiles coloured. 


The rear of 


the building 
from the play- 
ground. Near 
at hand is the 
gymnasium 
block, with its 
collapsible 
windows; the 
stage of the 
hall is in the 
end of the 
farther (cen- 
tral) block. 





SCHOOL AND 
The Jockey Club, 


DESIGNED BY SANCHEZ, 


T was Dr. Alberto Julian Martinez 
who conceived the idea of building 
for the Jockey Club of Buenos Aires 

a large school and model kindergarten 
to accommodate 1,000 children, and 
within a year from the club’s decision 
to carry out his scheme the school was 
an accomplished fact; the cost being 
800,000 pesos (approximately £66,000). 
The building consists of a nursery, 
kindergarten, and elementary school, 
with refectory and general offices. The 
idea underlying the whole plan is that 
in order that education and upbringing 
may be on the most up-to-date lines 
and as complete as possible, it is 
necessary that the child should be cared 
for from early infancy. The school 
building, therefore, accommodates and 
caters for the child from its cradle, and 


Plan of the ground floor. The hall in the central block has grouped around it medical officer’s, masters’, secretary’s and 
teachers’ rooms, and a library. Refectory, with kitchen, and gymnasium, with swimming pool, occupy most of the end blocks. 
Between are kindergarten quarters and court and two classrooms, respectively. 


. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Buenos Aires 
LAGOS anp DE LA TORRE 


leaves the mother free to attend to her 
work in the home or factory. Later, 
the child receives his first instruction by 
means of games, songs and stories, and 
then passes in due course into the 
elementary school, where his serious 
education commences. 

In order to provide for this very full 
curriculum the architects studied the 
latest achievements of modern educa- 
tion in other countries and the most 
up-to-date ideas concerning the build- 
ing and equipment of schools generally. 
Their great aim was simplicity and the 
avoidance of cloisters and dark walls 
or corners. The main feature of the 
building is the gardens and classrooms, 
merging into one and adaptable ac- 
cording to weather conditions. The 
Georgian facades, with their roofs of 





Olleros Road 
front; the 
main facade 
is to the right. 
The doors on 
the left are to 
the kitchen; 
the others, 
and the win- 
dows, to the 
refectory. 


Another view 
of the stage 
end of the 
hail, showing 
one of the 
sanded court- 
yards. This 
photograph 
was taken 
from the tiled 
terrace out- 
side one of the 
playground 
lavatories. 
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Plan of the first floor. Apart from the upper parts of the hall, refe¢tory and gymnasium, accommodation is provided for a 
solarium, a kindergarten nursery, and six classrooms. Running across the hall and facing the stage is a balcony. In conneétion 
with the gymnasium gallery is an open-air terrace. 
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coloured tiles and white walls, present 
a variety of shades in marked contrast 
with the greenness of the trees, and 
giving an impression of quiet gaiety. 

Large windows, occupying the whole 
of one wall of most of the rooms, ensure 
adequate lighting. The system of fold- 
ing doors devised for the large entrances, 
both exterior and interior, allows of the 
rooms being turned into covered court- 
yards, and enables the ventilation to be 
completely under control. The floors 
are of a non-conduéting elastic material, 
which is carried up the walls to a 
height ofone metre, with rounding of the 
corners, thus making a hygienic skirting 
of the junction of the wall and floor. 

The nursery has an area of 370square 
metres and accommodates 150 children. 
Access is indire¢tly through the central 
hall or directly by means of a staircase 
from the refectory and gardens. There 
are also an electric lift for the transport 
f .food, eight bathrooms, lavatories, 
etc. In the event of future expansion 
classrooms could be placed in this room 
which would very nearly double the 

capacity. 

Most careful consideration was given 
to the kindergarten, for since it is 
intended for study as well as for games, 
dancing and singing, it must possess 
something both of the school and of 
the home atmosphere. Chairs, tables, 
desks and pictures were all carefully 
chosen with this in view. 

The large hall hasanarea of 380 square 
metres, thus giving accommodation for 
200 children, or 400 in two shifts. This 
hall is arranged so that it can be 
divided into two or four rooms. The 
doors are sliding ones and when open 
are hidden in the walls. 

The elementary school consists of 
eight classrooms, two on the ground 
floor and six on the upper, and allows 
of their being made independent of the 
rest of the building if desired. Each 
classroom holds forty children and i 
equipped with cupboard and desks. 

On the extreme right of the building 
is a fully-equipped gymnasium, with 
shower baths, etc., adjoining, and a 
gallery which can be used as a class- 
room if required. In the gymnasium is 


The New Year Issue 


Next weeks will be the annual 
New Year double issue. Among 
timely articles are Factory De- 
sign (7. E. Dixon-Spain) and 
Hospital Plumbing (Lionel G. 
Pearson) ; Clough Williams- 
Ellis writes on Russia. 

Buildings illustrated, apart 
Srom the year’s architecture, in- 
clude Sir Edwin Cooper’ 5 
National Provincial Bank, 
Husum__ School, Copenhagen 
(E. Thomsen), the London 
Clinic (C,H. Biddulph- 

. Pinchard), a Wiltshire Farm 

(E. Guy Daw ber, A.R.A.), and 
a Pimlico Church (H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel). 

Pat on Mr. Minoprio’s plea 
* Architecls and Advertising’ 
(letter: December 30 issue) 
comes a layman’s tribute, ** The 
Adventure of Building.” 


a 7 metre by 13 metre swimming-pool, 
fitted with the latest devices for warm- 
ing and filtering the water. The 
refectory is built to hold 450 children, 
and adjoins the kitchen, thus ensuring 
rapid and efficient service. The cooking 
is done by petroleum ovens, and in 
the kitchen there are large stationary 
boilers (urns) for stews, milk, coffee, 
etc. There is a large counter between 
the refectory and kitchen so that dirty 
plates and dishes can be returned 
direct to the sinks and _ plate-washing 
machines. Underneath the kitchen is 
the engine-room, wherein are housed 
the boilers for heating the building and 
circulating the water in the pool, and 
also the filtering apparatus and the 


compressors, etc., necessary for the 
refrigerating room. Access to this 
chamber is through the porter’s lodge, 


which ensures the absolute control of 
these machines by the person in charge. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Plaster for Concrete Ceiling 


S1ir,—I was astonished to read in your 
issue for December 23 the letter by 
Mr. Sheer, of Plastering, Ltd. Mr. 
Sheer gives his opinion that it is 
practicable to finish a concrete ceiling 
with one coat of plaster and, having 
myself had work executed in _ this 
manner, using lime putty and sand 
gauged with cement, I am inclined to 
think that he is right. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Sheer goes on to 


suggest that architects should continue 
to specify two-coat work (i.e. render 
and set), and that they should let the 
plasterers carry out the work in one or 
two coats, just as they think fit. The 
suggestion that archite&ts should leave 
the number of coats to be applied to the 
discretion of a sub-contractor leaves me 
simply aghast, and I must express my 
regret that it should have appeared in 
print in the pages of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Sheer points out how difficult it 
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is to provide an estimate for "one-coat 
work. Undoubtedly it is always diffi- 
cult to estimate for new methods for 
which there is little precedent. But if 
plastering firms will only give proper 
consideration to the matter of costing, 
a little experience should soon enable 
them to establish satisfactory pricing 
methods. W. A. DOWNE 


Coloured Glass and Flies 


Sir,—Some years ago Messrs. W. P. 
Hartley, Ltd., jam manufacturers, 
Aintree, glazed their storage warehouses 
with yellow glass. The warehouses are 
connected by corridors which were 
glazed with ordinary glass. They 
noticed that whereas there were always 
plenty of flies in the corridors, these 
never went into the warehouses. They 
then glazed the corridors with yellow 
glass, and found that they got rid of the 
flies from these also. 

As we were continually being asked 
for advice on this subject, we decided 
to carry out some experiments in an 
endeavour to ascertain whether the 
house fly was susceptible to coloured 
light, and if so, which colour was the 
best deterrent. We carried out a series 
of experiments last summer under 
advice from Prof. R. Newstead, and 
found that, everything else being equal, 
the house fly prefers white light to 
coloured light, and that red and yellow 
are the best deterrents. Blue and green 
are not nearly so effective. The loss in 
illumination with red glass being too 
great for general use, it appears that 
yellow is the best. 

We do not suggest the use of yellow 
glass for any building in which people 
are continually employed, because it has 
been found that yellow light is bad for 
the eyes and general health. 

We cannot find a record of any work 
on this subject, and intend to continue 
our experiments during the coming 
summer. In the meantime, we wonder 
whether any readers of the JOURNAL 
have noticed this peculiar attitude of 
the house fly towards coloured light, 
and can offer any explanation. 

PILKINGTON BROTHERS LTD. 


“The Seven Deadlv Sins ”’ 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Reginald E. 


McCaughan’s inquiry, although I do 
not know of the example he refers to 
in carved wood, might I be allowed to 
draw his attention to the fine series of 
“The Virtues” trampling on “ The 
Vices * in the arch mould of the inner 
door of vestibule to the chapter-house at 
Salisbury Cathedral ? As _ allegorical 
treatments of this subject they are very 
fine. 

It is over thirty years since I sketched 
them, but they have remained most 
vividly in memory. 

WILLIAM DAVIDSON 
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Looking towards the stage from below the balcony that spans the central hall. The aisles in this wing are of one story; the 
remainder of the hall, behind the camera, is of similar height, but has rooms over it. Metal casements, with ample opening 
lights, are employed throughout the school. 
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Jockey Club School, Buenos Aires.] [By Sdnchez, Lagos and de la Torre. 


On the right of this transverse open corridor on the first floor 
is seen the solarium, glazed with ultra-violet glass; on the 
left, the kindergarten nursery. 


A classroom, showing a typical arrangement of windows, 
which here occupy nearly the whole of one wall, and are 
coupled up in tiers with opening gear. 

c 
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THE THEORETICAL PLANNING OF GARDENS 


BY 

G. A. 

JELLICOE iii: The 
Sloping 
Site 


UR client is one of those individuals who know the business end of a 
tennis racquet, and visualizes his garden as a place in which to use 
it. There are no flies on him so far as garden design is concerned, 

but, provided nothing impairs the efficiency of his court, he sees no reason 

why his wife should not indulge her whim for flowers. The problem lies 

in the amalgamation of the two ideas upon a site that is good without 
apparently being distinguished. 














A HIDDEN TENNIS COURT t — 
HE actual requirements are 2 fp 
tennis court, a large flower garden, | o e-Sereontel 

an adequate kitchen garden, and an 3 

orchard. The tennis court must be t 


invisible from the lower windows of the 
house (a not unusual request); but the 
further request that it should lie true 
north and south, like those at the club, 
has been modified. There is no view on 
either side of the site, and that to the 
east is indifferent. 

The lack of any definite character in 
our clients other than that of big 
business and little flowers is dis- 
couraging. The one negatives the 
other. We must turn, therefore, to the 
site itself for guidance, and see whether 
in the arrangement of the parts of the 
garden we can extract and emphasize 
some qualities. The dignity of the 
sloping ground leading up to the trees 
now becomes apparent; the lines of the 
garden should follow the fall of the 
ground, and the house itself take a 
secondary place. 





A MATTER OF ELIMINATION 

So much is thus settled that the block 
plans become a matter of elimination. 
‘** A” is the obvious plan: to place the 
court as far as possible from the house, 
with flowers beside the long walk and 
at the end of the court. The objections 
are that flowers and tennis are too 
closely intermingled, and the outlook 
from the windows uninteresting; the 
composition is weakened by axes equal 
in value both sides of the site. 

“*B” definitely emphasizes the direc- 
tion of the garden. It is, however, too 
grandiose for so small a scheme, and 
ignores the existence of the house; the 
separation of flower garden and tennis 
court is too abrupt. 

Block Plan ‘“‘ C” solves only the last 
problem ; and thus we arrive at “ D.” 








AXONOMETRIC DRAWINGS 

Apart from a model, the axonometric 
method of showing a design is probably 
the clearest for a layman to understand. An axonometric plan of the site. 
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Here he will see that the tennis court is 
invisible from the house, and that the 
background is ideal for play. His wife 
will enjoy the outlook from _ her 
windows and appreciate that her flower 
garden has a sense of enclosure without 
being isolated. She may feel that the 
beds are a trifle severe, but she will take 
heart if you describe how a famous 
horticulturist and lover of the natural 
garden denounced the formal garden, 
and later planted his own flower garden 
in a simple pattern. They may both 
like the enclosed walk to the orchard 
and agree that access to the latter 





direct from the kitchen garden is a good 
thing; and they will be able to under- 
stand the pros and cons of a house so 
close to trees. 


THE CONSIDERATION OF DETAILS 


They will not see the consideration 
yet required for the detail. Thus the 
scale of the house is small for the garden, 
and the design of paving, flower beds, 
hedges, etc., round the house and else- 
where, is not yet adjusted sufficiently to 
introduce the one to the other. They 
will certainly not realize how they 
themselves have been subordinated to 
the site. 














An axonometric sketch of the design. 


If the site is one of chara¢ter it will 
inevitably take charge of a design. 
Thus a steep slope will break the garden 
into small areas of terraces dropping 
parallel to the slope; or a riverside 
garden may echo the horizontal lines 
of water. In the old Italian garden 
the site was often coaxed into taking 
charge. At the Villa Lante at Bagnaia 
the house itself is divided into two 
pavilions, and the garden flows between. 
The pre-Renaissance garden in England 
at times had a similar chara¢teristic; 
at Bingham’s Melcombe, in Dorset, the 
garden follows the slope and leaves a 
haphazard medieval house to one side. 


THE VALUE OF SKY 

To have attempted to dominate the 
site we had found by placing the small 
house on the main axis of the garden 
would have been fatal. The site has 


been nursed. On the one side the eye 
will be led by stages up to the trees, 
whose foliage in summer and branches 
in winter will probably be observed for 
the first time; and on the other the 
falling ground will increase the value of 
the sky, a unit in garden design we are 
apt to forget. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, HANDSWORTH 


New Chancel Fittings and Pulpit 
DESIGNED BY HADFIELD AND CAWKWELL 


T. JOoseEPH’s CHurcH, Handsworth, 
Sheffield, was built for the late 
Duke of Norfolk, and, together 

with the adjoining reétory, was com- 
pleted in 1880. The designs were the 


The illustration on this page shows 
the pulpit and altar rails, which 
are of red sandstone with Cipollino 
marble panels to harmonize with the 
ashlar work of the church, and that 


of worship will be clearly followed. 
The oak communion rail, rood beam 
and Crucifixion are the work of Mr. 
Holdsworth and Mr. T. Muscroft 
(joiner and carver, respectively). 





A general view of the chancel, showing, in position, the new furniture, which includes 
the stone pulpit and altar rails; the remainder of the new work is in oak. 


the late 
Recently 


work of 
F.R.LB.A. 
add, for greater 
adornment, certain furniture in the 
sanctuary and a pulpit. The design of 
these has been carried out in keeping 
with the earlier work by the present 
members of the same firm of Sheffield 


architects, Hadfield and Cawkwell. 


Charles Hadfield, 
it was decided to 
convenience and 


overleaf the internal chancel fittings, 
while one of the supplements with this 
issue is devoted to the reredos. 

The plan, also reproduced overleaf, 
shows the main body of the church, 
together with a portion of the con- 
nection to the rectory, and from it the 
extent and disposition of the additions 
which complete its facilities as a place 


The reredos, dado panelling, sedilia 
and screen to north side arch, dividing 
off the Lady Chapel, have been exe- 
cuted in Crown Austrian oak, left 
without artificial finish—paint, stain or 
polish—of any kind. 

The total cost of carrying out the 
present additional work has _ been 
approximately eight hundred pounds. 
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Looking across the chancel to the Lady Chapel: The new sedilia and screen are seen on the left; the reredos and slightly 
splayed communion rails are also among the additions. 
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St. Foseph’s Church, Handsworth, Sheffield.| [Hadfield and Cawkwell, Architects. 


The ground plan of the church, that, with the adjoining rectory, part of the connection with which is here shown, was 
built in 1880. The positions of the new fittings are clearly shown. 
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Chemist’s shop, 127 High Street, Epsom. 


LITERATURE 


GEORGIAN ENGLAND 


FTER a dinner of many courses 

there often is a feeling of surfeit 
and yet of incompleteness. When I 
closed the cover of Georgian England 
I had a restless feeling of dissatisfaction. 
An endeavour to analyse this feeling 
resulted in an inconclusive mental 
debate as to whether this was due to an 
inferiority complex produced by envy 
of the extent of the author’s knowledge, 
indicated by the immense number of 
subjects “‘ the hem of whose garments ” 
is very lightly touched in this book : 
or the personal opinion, long held, that 
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all serious books to be of 
value should leave the 
reader with a sense of fresh 
knowledge gained, or, if 
the subject be familiar, a 
new aspect of an old 
acquaintance. 

It is a moot point as to whether the 
record in print of matter that has 
been prepared for verbal delivery can 
ever be a complete success. The able 
lecturer dealing with a vast subject in a 
limited time conveys to his audience, 
by shades of intonation and emphasis 
on particular points, with an occasional 
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Staircase at ‘ 





no 


‘The Vyne,” near Basingstoke. Hampshire. 


inspired digression on a certain detail, 
the impressions he desires them to 
retain in their minds. In cold print 
this personal factor is much more 
difficult to convey, and the correct 
balance of generalization and detail 
becomes of greater importance. 


To dramatize a novel is a much 


Th ae 
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peer et eee | perro th 
UCHR Cy 


«oc HAMPSHIRE CHRONICL 


[From Georgian England. 


The offices of The Hampshire Chronicle, No. 57 High Street, Winchester, 
another typical Georgian shopfront. 


The entrance to Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, London. 
John Nash, architect. 
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simpler process than to “ novelize”’ a 
play :. and Georgian England, being a 
conversion of a series of lectures into 
book form, suffers accordingly. 

There is, throughout its pages, a 
feeling of compression, as of an 


se 


endeavour to put the contents of a 
quart measure into a pint pot, with 
the result that, though the measure of 


literary ale actually imbibed is most 
enjoyable, the desire to partake also of 
that which the pint pot cannot hold 
produces a sense of loss : my preference 
would be short measure in the quart 
pot with room for the froth, or a double 


whisky and soda—something with a 
kick in it. 

A survey of “Social Life, Trade, 
Industries and Arts from 1730-1820” 


cannot be encyclopedic or complete in 
173 pages of letterpress; eight pages 
devoted to trade and industries scarcely 


justify their inclusion in the sub-title of 


the book. In these few pages some 
forty odd trades and industries are 
mentioned, leaving the reader puzzled 
as to what value he obtains from the 
information that “ large fortunes were 
made by Georgian soap boilers in a big 
way of business,’ and a comment that 
this industry and candlemaking were 
subject to the excise laws, whilst he 
may wéll be exasperated by the brevity 
of the very inte resting and able opening 





the 
the 


paragraphs of this chapter on 
revolution in industry due _ to 
introduction of steam power. 

The author is obviously much more 
at his ease when dealing with sports 
and pastimes, and has let himself go 
regardless of the limitations of space 
with a delightful freedom which makes 


these pages a real joy to read; whilst 
the illustrations, especially those by 
Rowlandson, are excellent. 


I admire the skill shown in the reduc- 
tion of a survey of the architecture and 
the building crafts of this prolific period 
into the compass of three chapters, 
but had hoped from the note in the 
preface that the section on the crafts of 
building and decoration would be more 
detailed. I think that the notes on the 

.development of the house design would 
be very bewildering to the lay reader, 
owing to the number of examples 
named with barely a dozen words of 
comment to each. For instance, why 
stir the reader’s interest by telling him 
that “ the rebuilding of W oburn after 
the fire of 1747 brought several new 
types into being,” and in the next 
sentence remove him geographically 
to Lavenham to enlarge upon— 
presumably the new type at Woburn? 

I had conjured up a mental vision of 
the wide streets and delightful brick 
houses and shops of that charming 


The dining- 
room at 
Holkham, 
Norfolk 


(1734). 


William 
Kent, 
architeét. 


[From 
Georgian 
England. 
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little town, and had hoped that one of 
those fine old doors was to be opened 
to show me, through his able pen, what 
lies behind. 

It would obviously be impossible for 
an architect-author to forgo devoting 
some of his space to architecture, 
though I do suggest that there are 
equally reliable textbooks on_ this 
subject, and as much read by the 
general public, as any that exist on 
politics and statemanship of this period, 
and think that the letterpress on light- 
houses (I am _ intrigued with the 
engraving of the first Eddystone light- 
house) might have been omitted and 
the architectural notes increased 
proportionately. 

However, criticism is easiest where 
knowledge is greatest, and I am 
indebted to Prof. Richardson for a clear 
conception of the decorative arts gained 
from Chapter IX and those following : 
and especially for the concise essay on 
porcelain, with its list of dates of the 


founding of various factories; whilst 
the brief final chapter is a brilliant 
review in miniature of Georgian 


literature. 

The section of the book devoted to 
social life is packed with informative 
sentences, indicating a wide knowledge 
of the subject; but Prof. Richardson, 
who in previous works has proved his 
ability, would have done himself, and 
his subject, greater justice if he had 


written two books, one on Social 
England and one on Architecture and 
the Arts. 

Concerning the illustrations, I can 


only say that I have taken up the book 
four or five times to find that they 
provide unalloyed joy: Rowlandson 
prints, the caricatures by Matthew 
Darly, the allegorical painting by Blake, 
with the frontispiece, are perhaps the 
most striking amcngst a_ delightful 
selection; and author and publisher 
are to be congratulated upon their 
choice and liberality in this respect. 
These, with the immense volume of 
information the book contains, should 
ensure its appreciation by all students 
of history and tradition. 
LAURENCE GOTCH 


Georgian England. By Professor A. E. 
Richardson, F.sS.A., F.R.I.B.A. London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. Price 21s. net. 


Publications Received 


Old Hungarian Art. By Kornél Divald. 
London: Oxford University Press 
Humphrey Milford. Price 21s. net. 

Laboratories: Their Planning and Fittings. 
By Alan E. Munby. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd. Price 30s. net. 

The Desk Diary and Year Book of the 
South-Eastern Society of Architeéts. 

Year Book 1931-32 of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architecls. Edited 
by Theocore G. Scott, M.c., F.R.1.B.A. 


Norwich: A. E. Soman & Co., Ltd. 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


Party Walls and the London 
Building Act, 1930 
BY T. J. SOPHIAN 


(Author of ** The London Building Aét, 
1930.”’) 

HE London Building Ad, 1930, 

contains in Section 5, which is the 
definition section of the Act, definitions 
of, inter alia, “‘ party walls,” ‘“* party 
fence walls,” “‘ party structures *’ and 
the like. In order, however, to appreci- 
ate the meaning of “‘ a party wall,” it 
is necessary to examine the authorities 
in which the above definitions, as 
appearing in previous Building Acts, 
have been considered, since they 
establish certain principles of law 
which are not to be gathered from a 
mere reading of the Act itself. 

The first proposition to which atten- 
tion may be drawn is that a wall may 
be a party wall for part of its height 
only or for part of its length only. 

For this proposition reference may be 
made to Weston v. Arnold, 1873, L.R. 
Ch. Appeals 1084, in which case Sir W. M. 
James, L.J., said (at page 1090) : “‘ Un- 
less there is something within the Act 
of Parliament which shows a clear 
intention to the contrary, it appears to 
me that a wall may be in part of its 
length a party wall, and there is no 
distinction between height and length. 
A wall may be a party wall up to part 
of its height, and may be an external 
wall for the rest of its height. We have 
known in this court cases in which 
house property in London is intermixed 
in such a way that one man’s basement 
and cellar extend under another man’s 
shop, and, again, the first floor of one 
house is over the shop of the next 
house. In such a case there would be 
a party wall between the two buildings 
below, which, above, would be only a 
private partition between two rooms 
in the same house. There is nothing in 
fact or in law to make it impossible or 
improbable that a wall would be a 
party wall up to a certain height, and 
above that height be the separate 
property of one of the owners. It is 
clear in this case that there was a 
party wall, and there was a separate 
wall, and that the windows were in 
the separate wall. The owner of that 
wall has acquired a right to those 
windows, and there is nothing in the 
Acts of Parliament that can deprive 
him of his right for the benefit of his 
neighbour, or that has_ given «his 
neighbour a right to raise his building 
so as to darken those windows. There 
is nothing in the words or spirit of 
those Acts which can justify such 
transfer of a valuable property from 


one person to another, without any 
reference to the public good, in the 
city of Bristol or any other place.” 
Reference again may be made to 
Anight v. Pursell, 1879, 11 Ch. D. 412. 

In this case the wall in question was 
entirely on A’s land. B ere¢ted on his 
land a structure consisting of a timber 


weatherboarding and a roof partly of 


tiles and partly of skylights. The frame- 
work, however, to which the boards 
were railed and the roof fixed, rested 
for its entire length on the wall and 
extended in height 15 ft. above the 
wall. On A’s side of the wall there 
were some sheds and closets. 

It was held that the wall in question 
was a party wail for such distance as 
it was used by both A and B for their 
respective structures, i.e. for the struc- 
tures erected by B on his land and for 
the sheds and closets on A’s land. 

Reference again may be made to 
London, Gloucester, etc., Dairy Co., Ltd., 
v. Mosley, 1911, 2 A.B. 257, 1143. 

In this case A’s land was bounded by 
a wall on which A’s business premises 
abutted. On the other side was a 
passage separating the wall from the 
back of certain shops occupied by B. 
B covered this passage by a roof, sup- 
ported by iron stanchions, erected 
against the wall in question, and the 
shops were thereby extended backwards 
till they reached the wall. 

Subsequently B raised this wall and 
constructed, above the old passage and 
abutting on the wall, a gangway com- 
municating with their shops. 

Later, A raised the wall still further 
and inserted air bricks therein for the 
purpose of ventilation. 

B was now desirous of raising the wall 
still further. It was held that the wall 
was originally A’s external wall, which, 
however, had subsequently, by reason 
of B’s use as above described, become 
a party wall up to the height of B’s 
structure. But above that height the 
wall was to be regarded as an external 
wall. 

If this case is carefully examined, it 
would also appear to be an authority 
for the proposition that a wall may 
cease to be a party wall for part, or 
even for the whole, of its height or 
length, as the case may be. 

In Johnston v. Mayfair Property Co., 
1892, W.N. 73, the question before the 
court was whether any part of the 
walls of a house in a terrace, which 
part projected beyond the fronts of the 
other houses in the terrace, was a party 
wall. The court held that such part 
was not a party wall, although the 
remaining portion of the wall might 
well be a party wall. Such projecting 
part of a wall, however, will usually 


be a garden wall, and might well con- 
stitute a “‘ party fence wall” within 
Section 5 of the London Building Aét, 
1930; cf. Mayfair Property Co. v. 
Johnston, 1894, 1, Ch. 508. 
Having regard to the definition of 
party wall’? and “ party structure ” 
in Section 5 of the London Building 
Act, 1930, and having regard, in par- 
ticular, to the words “ separating 
vertically or horizontally” in the defi- 
nition of “ party structure,’ it seems 
abundantly clear that party structures 
are not to be confined to vertical 
partitions but will extend equally to 
horizontal partitions; so that a floor in 
a building may very well be a “ party 
structure.” 

Having examined the meaning of 
party walls and party structures in 
general, it remains to draw attention 
to some of the more important pro- 
visions in the London Building Act, 
1930, which empower adjoining owners 
to interfere with or even pull down 
party walls and party structures. 

This right, so long as the statutory 
conditions for its exercise exist, may in 
some cases prove to confer powers of a 
very extreme character, for, as was 
pointed out in Seawell v. Webster, 29 L.7. 
Ch. (at page 73), the building owner may 
have the right to pull down the party 
wall even to the great inconvenience 
of the adjoining owner, who may have 
his rooms laid open thereby. 

Part IX of the London Building Act, 
1930, governs the rights of building 
owners and adjoining owners, and 
among the rights conferred — by 
Section 114 of the Act on building 
owners is the right to pull down any 
party structure which is of insufficient 
strength for any building intended to 
be built and to rebuild the same of 
sufficient strength for the above pur- 
pose, upon condition of making good 
all damage occasioned thereby to the 
adjoining premises or to the internal 
finishings and decorations thereof (sub- 
section |7]). 

Under this subse&tion, however, the 
building owner cannot be called upon 
to pay any sum by way of compensation 
for any inconvenience caused to. the 
adjoining owner or occupier. 

This Vaughan Williams, L.J., said, 
in Adams v. Marylebone Borough Council, 
1907, 2k.B. (at page 831), a case arising 
under the Act of 1894: “‘ It seems clear 
that the damage referred to in 
Section 88 [6] of the Aét” (which 
corresponds to Section 114 [6] of the 
present Act and contains similar pro- 
visions with regard to making good all 
damage) “is physical damage to the 
structure or internal fittings of the 
adjoining premises and has nothing to 
do with trade damage personally sus- 
tained by the owner or occupier of 
those premises. At the same time a 
building owner must not cause any 
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inconvenience unnecessarily ”’ (Section 

116 [3]). | 

Before a building owner can exercise 
any of the rights conferred on him by 
the Act, he must comply with certain 
statutory conditions, which are set out 
in Section 116 of the Act. 

By subsection [1] of that section, unless 
he obtains the written consent of the 
adjoining occupiers, he must give 
notice of the proposed work and time 
of commencement of such work to the 
adjoining owner, such notice being a 
month’s notice in the case of a “* party 
fence wall ’’ and a two-months’ notice 
in the case of a “party wall’ or 
** party structure.” 

Within one month after the receipt of 
such notice the adjoining owner may 
serve a notice on the building owner 
requiring him to build on any such 
party structure any work to the con- 
struction of which he may be entitled 
under the Act. 

In the event of any disagreement 
between the parties a difference will 
be deemed to have arisen, which will 
thereupon be referred to a surveyor 
or surveyors in accordance with 
Section 117 of the Ad. After the 
award has been given any party may 
appeal against it to the County Court. 
The appellant, however, if he satisfies 
the County Court that in the event of 
the matter being decided against him, 
he will be liable to pay a sum not 
exceeding £50, exclusive of costs, may, 
if he so desires, on giving security, 
obtain a stay of the hearing of the 
appeal in the County Court. In such 
a case the next step by the appellant, 
pending the stay of the appeal in the 
County Court, will be to bring an 
action in the High Court against the 
other party to the award. And when 
such action has been commenced the 
parties may, if they agree the faéts, 
state a special case for the opinion of 
the High Court. 

The above is a very brief, but by no 
means exhaustive, summary of the 
position of a building owner who 
desires to commence operations on a 
party structure. Space, however, does 
not permit of any detailed consideration 
of the respective rights of building 
owners and adjoining owners in this 
respect, or of the numerous steps that 
may be taken under the somewhat 
unusual procedure provided by the Act. 


HE British Engineering Standards 

Association has issued a revised edition 
of the specification for Portland cement 
(B.S.S. No. 12—1931. Price 2s. 2d., 
post free, from 28 Vittoria Street, S.W.1). 
It contains modifications that include elimina- 
tion of the 28-day test for cement and sand 
mortar, the 3- and 7-day tests only being 
specified ; introduction of a new method 


for ascertaining the quantity of water to be 
used for gauging for the tensile strength 


(cement and sand mortar) ; setting time and 
soundness tests ; reduction of the time of 
boiling in the test for soundness from six 
hours to three hours; and inclusion of a 
stipulation (to become operative from 
January 1, 1933) as to the weight of 


SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION 
HE Final Examination qualifying for 
candidature as Associate R.I.B.A. 
was held in London and Edinburgh 
from December 2 to 10, 1931. 

Of the 119 candidates examined, 
44 passed (16 in Part 1 only and one 
in Part 2 only) and 75 were relegated. 
The successful candidates are as 
follows : 


Allen, W. H. 
Anderson, A. R. F. 
Barnes, J. W. H. Part 1 only 
Beattie, W. H. (Part 1 Marsh, J. S. 

only Midgley, R. (Part 1 


Mackness, A. R. 
Marsh, J. D._ T. 


Campbell, K. J. only 
Cook, W. K. Parsons, L. H. 
Day, E.A.(Part 1 only Poltock, J. W. (Part 1 
Dotto, A. L. only 
Fairweather, G. Powell, A. E. (Miss 
Farnsworth, J. E. Part 2 only) 

(Part 1 only Robb, G. (Part 1 
Gasson, A. S. (Part 1 only) 

only) Senior, D. 
Gilham, E. C. Sharpe, A. L. (Part 1 
Gordon, H. V. only) 


Griggs, H. T. B. Smith, D.R. 
Part 1 only) Smith, W. J. (Part 1 
Harding, D. E. (dis- only 

tinction in Thesis Steel, A. J. 

Hassell, G. F. Stewart, A. A. 
Haswell, G. J. W. Underwood, W. (Part 
Herbert, P. B. (Part 1 1 only) 

only) Watson, R. P. 
Hogarth, H. A. Watson, W. I. (Part 1 
Huddy, G. V. only) 

Jackson, G. E. P. Westmoreland, C. E. 
Jacobson, L. S. Whalley, J. M. 
Livingstone, A. H. Wingate, M. M. F. 
Mackay, EF. K. (Part 1 Part 1 only) 

only) 

The Special Examination : The Special 
Examination qualifying for candidature 
as Associate R.I.B.A. was held in 
London from December 2 to 8, and in 
Edinburgh from December 2 to 10, 
1931. 

Of the 15 
6 passed (one in 
g were relegated. 

The — successful 


candidates examined, 
Part 1 only) and 


candidates are as 


follows : 
Dilworth, R. (Part 1 Richmond, S. M. 
only) Senior, H. G. 


Kershaw, S. Wood, G. 
Mauldon, F. N. 

The Examination in Professional Practice 
for students of Schools of Architecture 
recognized for exemption from the R.I.B.A. 
Final Examination: The examination 
was held in London and Edinburgh on 
December 8 and 10, 1931. Of the 
28 candidates examined, 25 passed and 
successful 


3 were relegated. The 
candidates are as follows : 
Bertram, E. M. (Miss) Brandt, J. B. 


Bird, G. V. Carnegie, J. D. 
Blades, B. A. Cavanagh, H. E. B. 
Booth, D. Chitty, A. M. 


cement in bags, wooden casks or steel drums. 
The tensile test on neat cement is no longer 
obligatory, but for those who wish to use it, 
is given in an Appendix. Provision has also 
been specially made for the testing of cement 
in hot climates. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Davies, E. L. W. 
Edmonds. R. 
Fairless, C. L. 
Fairweather, W. J. 
Holder, F. W. 
Hutcheson, W. R. 
Hutchison, R. C. 
Lay, G.Q. 
Ledeboer, J. G. (Miss 
R.S.P.C.A. WAR MEMORIAL 
The Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, assisted by the 
Royal Society of British Sculptors, 
recently promoted a competition for 
designs for a memorial to be erected 
on the facade of the R.S.P.C.A. 
Animal War Memorial Dispensary, 
Cambridge Avenue, Kilburn. Thirty- 
one entries were received for the 
competition, which was open to British 
sculptors. The awards are as follows : 
First prize, Mr. F. Brook Hitch, 
A.R.B.S., “* Allestree,” Highfield Road, 
Hertford. 
Second prize, Mr. Ferdinand V. 
Blundstone, F.R.B.s., The Studio, 15A 
Douro Place, London, W.8. 
Third prize, Mr. Thomas J. Clap- 
perton, A.R.B.s., 1 St. John’s Wood 
Studios, Queen’s Terrace, London, 
N.W.8. 


READER’S QUERY 
Chalk for Swimming Poo! 


H. W. P. writes : “* Proposals are under 
consideration to form a large swimming 
pool, about 150 ft. by 50 ft., on the sea 
Sront, but behind the promenade, of a South- 
coast town. As there are ample supplies of 
chalk available in the neighbourhood, I 
would be glad if your expert would inform 
me whether there are any objections to using 
this material, well puddled and rammed, for 
the bottom and sides of the pool, instead of 
the usual concrete. Presumably the cost 
would work out cheaper.” 

I am unable to recommend the 
adoption of your correspondent’s, sug- 
gestion. The difficulty of ensuring that 
the chalk shall be watertight appears 
to be insuperable; further, the clarity 
of the water would probably be im- 
paired, and thus become a source of 
danger to the public. 

If the proposed swimming bath is to 
be subject to the sanction of the 
Ministry of Health, it should be de- 
signed on scientific lines and filtration 
plant installed, in accordance with the 
various requirements of the Ministry of 
Health. x < 


Lewis, J. 
McDonald, J. W. 
Marsh, S. G. R. 
Martineau, D. F. 
Phillips, R. L. 
Read, B. J. (Miss) 
Sewell, D. C. 
Thoms, T. H. 
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LAW REPORT 


RENT FOR A CHELSEA FLAT—-ALLEGED 
MISREPRESENTATION 


Glegg v. Coventry. Chancery Division. 


Before Mr. Justice Farwell 
HIS was an aétion by Mr. A. L. 


Glegg, the owner of 13-16 Embank- 
ment Gardens, Chelsea, against Mr. T. 
Coventry, to recover rent under a lease 
in respect of a basement flat at an 
annual rent of £85. The lease was 
for five years from February, 1931. 
Defendant never went into occupation 
of the flat. 

His defence was that he was induced 
by alleged misrepresentation to enter 
into the agreement, and he set up a 
counter-claim for a declaration that it 
was not binding upon him, and he 
further claimed damages. 

Mr. Morton, k.c., for the plaintiff, 
said that owing to the nature of the 
action it had been transferred from the 
County Court to the High Court. The 
defendant claimed damages from the 
plaintiff in respect of the storage of his 
furniture, and for the expense he had 
been put to in having to reside with his 
family in an hotel. The defendant’s 
case was an allegation that a Mr. F. 
Ward, a building surveyor, in the 
employ of the plaintiff’s estate agents, 
Messrs. Knight & Co., assured the 
defendant’s wife that the dampness in 
the flat was due only to atmospheric 
condensation to be expected in a flat 
which had not been occupied for many 
months, and that it would disappear 
as soon as the flat was occupied. The 
defendant’s case was that this was 
untrue, and that the dampness was due 
to a defective damp-proof course, or 
from the inundation of the flat when 
the Thames overflowed during the high 
tides in the early part of 1928. The 
plaintiff denied these allegations, and 
under these circumstances the onus of 
proof was on the defendant. 

The defendant’s wife, Mrs. Eleanor 
M. Coventry, was then called by Mr. 
Manning, k.c. She stated that she 
told Mr. Ward that she had a delicate 
daughter and that her husband was a 
sufferer from rheumatism, and that it 
was essential that she should have a dry 
and healthy flat. When she pointed 
out the damp, Mr. Ward emphatically 
denied that it was due to any other 
cause than atmospheric condensation, 
and added that it would disappear. 
Cross-examined : She was sure that 
Mr. Ward did not express that as his 
view. It was a definite assurance. 

Mr. C. S. Birkett Smith and Mr. 
Richard Hood, surveyor, gave expert 
evidence and expressed the opinion 
that the damp was due to an inefficient 
dampcourse and not to condensation. 


For the plaintiff, Mr. Ward gave 

evidence, and said it was his opinion, 
at the time of the interview and now, 
that the damp was due to a matter of 
condensation from the atmospheric 
conditions, the weather being foggy. 
He had seen the walls perfectly dry 
and had tested them. 

Mr. Percy John Waldram gave evi- 
dence and said the allegation that there 
was no proper dampcourse was entirely 
without foundation. There was no 
moisture on the walls when he visited 
the flat in fine weather, and the fact 
that the two witnesses for the defendant 
found damp there was conclusive, in his 
opinion, that it was due to condensation 
and was temporary. 

Mr. R. M. Piggott, F.R.1.B.A., corro- 
borated Mr. Waldram, and added that 
the flat was perfectly dry. 

JUDGMENT 

His lordship gave judgment for the 
plaintiff on the claim for rent, with 
costs, and he dismissed the counter- 
claim with costs. His lordship said the 
whole question here was whether there 
had been any misrepresentation as 
alleged. He had had before him a 
number of experts, and from their 
evidence he was satisfied that the 
sounder view was expressed by the 
plaintiff's experts. Accepting the evi- 
dence of Mr. Waldram and Mr. Piggott, 
he found as a fact that this was not a 
permanently damp flat, but fit for 
human habitation, and further that 
such damp as was observed was 
temporary and due to atmospheric con- 
densation. Even if this had not been 
so, he had not the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Ward wholeheartedly and honestly 
believed and still believed that the view 
he expressed to the defendant’s wife 
was an honest opinion, for which he had 
data to go on, and which a reasonably- 
minded surveyor could express. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 1.—Sending-in day. Proposed new 
Municipal Offices and Police Station on a 
site fronting St. Peter Street, Bethel Street and 
St. Giles Street, Norwich. Assessor: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A. Premiums: Ist, £500; 
and for the next three designs £700 will be 
divided according to merit at the Assessor’s 
discretion. Conditions, etc., obtainable from 
Noel B. Rudd, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Norwich. 
(Deposit £1 1s.) 


March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.LB.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 


September 31.—Sending-in day.  AAll-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums: 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘German Renaissance 

(1500—1900).’’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 
EXHIBITION OF PRINTS AFTER MODERN ARTISTS. 
At W. and G. Foyles, Trefoile House, Manette Street, 
W.1. 10a.m.to7p.m. Until January 16. 10 a.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7 
INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS, 
Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane. E.C.4. ‘ The 
Future of Domestic Decoration.”” By C. O. Masters. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 9 
Sunrise, 8.4 a.m. Sunset, 4.10 p.m. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 11 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. “The A.A. Excursion to Austria, 1931.” 
By Grahame B. Tubbs, A.R.1.B.A. Also exhibition of 
photographs of buildings visited on the excursion. 


Until January 22. 8 p.m. 

THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 12 
Gt. George Street, Westminster, S.W.r. ‘“* The 
Genius of Wren.” By P. W. Lovell, F.s.a. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. ‘‘ Rational 
Architecture.”” By Joseph Emberton, F.R.1.B.A. 
6.30 p.m. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. ‘‘ Housing on the 


Continent.” By L. H. Keay, F.R.1.B.A. p.m. 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘ Belgian and Dutch 


Renaissance."’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 


6 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 14 
THANET SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 


TURE. At Chatham House School, Ramsgate. 
‘‘Renaissance and Reformation.”” By R. Goulburn 
Lovell, A.R.I.B.A. 7.45 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 15 
HASTINGS MUNICIPAL 
ON ARCHITECTURE. ‘‘ Renaissance and 
tion.’”’ By R. Goulburn Lovell, A.R.1.B.A. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 16 
Sunrise, 8.0 a.m. Sunset, 4.20 p.m. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 


SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES 
Reforma- 
7.30 p.m. 


SURVEyorS. Visit (afternoon) to the Tower of 
London. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 18 

R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. President’s 


address to students and presentation of medals and 
prizes, 1931. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20 
1,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Spanish Renaissance 
(1500-1900)."" By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 


6 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 21 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘ Fourteenth-Century 
Architecture.’’ By Herbert Mansford. 7.30 p.m. 
WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. ‘‘ Competitions.” By Percy 
E. Thomas, 0O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 7 p.m. 
THANET SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 


TURE. At Chatham House School, Ramsgate. 
“‘ Awakening of Florence.’””’ By R. Goulburn Lovell, 
A.R.I.B.A. 7.45 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22 
HASTINGS SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE. ‘‘ Awakening of Florence.” By R. Goul- 
burn Lovell, A.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 23 
Sunrise, 7.53 a.m. Sunset, 4.31 p.m. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 25 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. ‘‘A Layman’s Evening.” Speakers: Lionel 
Smith-Gordon, A. P. Herbert and E. V. Lucas: 


8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS, 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. ‘‘ Housing 
Acts, 1928-30."" By Leslie Maddock. 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘“ English Renaissance 
(1500-1900).”’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, pp.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m 
BRITISH WOOD PRESERVING ASSOCIATION. At the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 20 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. ‘* Diseases of Timber.”’ EK. St. G. 
Cartwright. 6 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 
THANET SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 


TURE, At Chatham House School, Ramsgate. 
‘Power of the Popes.’”’ By R. Goulburn Lovell, 
A.R.LB.A. 7.45 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. At the 
Public Library, Liverpool. Lecture by G. H. Parry 
and E. R. F. Cole, F.R.1.B.A. 

HASTINGS SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE. ‘* Power of the Popes.” By R. Goulburn 
Lovell, A.R.I.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 30 

Sunrise, 7.44 a.m. Sunset, 4.43 p.m. 





THE 


TRADE NOTES 


The annual general meeting of Messrs. 
Benham and Sons, Ltd., held on 
December 21, at the registered offices, 66 
Wigmore Street, London, W. Mr. Stanley 
J. Benham (Managing Director), 
presided, referring to the accounts, said he 
warned them last that they must 
expect a reduction, but the reduction had 
been much less than he expected, the net 
profit being the fourth best in the 140 years 
of the company’s history. To be able to 
maintain their dividend and bonus and 
add a substantial sum to reserve in a year 
like that was something to congratulate 
themselves upon. 

At the beginning of the financial year he 
visited South Africa, and although the 
results so far had not been startling, they 
had secured several nice orders, and he was 
sure would get more. 

Their largest contract in hand in any 
country had been at the new Castle Harbour 
Hotel, Bermuda, had just been 
opened, and where they secured, in face of 
keen American competition, the contracts 
for the heating, hot water supply, cooking 
apparatus, and cooking utensils. Other 
notable export orders included cooking 
apparatus and utensils, cold storage plant 
and ventilation of the new Rock Hotel, 
Gibraltar, secured in competition with 
French firms, and for the cooking apparatus 
for the new Hotel Metropole, Shanghai. 

Their export business showed continued 


was 


who 


year 


which 


signs of expansion. 

In this country they had fitted up a good 
many important kitchens, in faét more than 
in any previous year. These included the 
Mansion House, Fishmongers’ Hall, Salters’ 
Hall, Claridge’s Hotel, and the new kitchens 
at Cannon Street Station. The firm had 
also fitted up quite a number of hospitals, 
including the new Princess Beatrice Hos- 
pital, Fulham, the Royal Free Hospital, and 
the new London Clinic and Nursing Home. 

Some of their best kitchens were for staff 
and works canteens, the principal ones being 
for the Prudential Assurance Company, 
Holborn, which had been fitted up on the 
same enamelled and Staybrite lines as the 
magnificent staff kitchen of Messrs. Harrods; 
also for Messrs. Macfarlane, Lang & Co., Ltd., 
and Messrs. George Kemp, Ltd.—both biscuit 
manufacturers. They had also fitted up quite 
a number of cinemas all over the country. 

One of the most interesting contracts they 
had in hand was one they were carrying 
out now at the Plymouth City Hospital, 
where the whole of the heating and hot 
water supply and most of the cooking 
apparatus were electrically heated. This was 
probably the largest all-eleétric contract of 
that nature ever carried out in this country. 

Their heating department had suffered 
rather more than the rest of the business 
from the general depression. They had, 
however, had some good contracts in hand, 
including, besides the Bermuda Hotel, the 
new London Power Station at Battersea and 
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Wimbledon Town Hall; but, generally 
speaking, things were rather difficult. There 
was very little private house work going on, 
and on other jobs they had to face very cut 
prices for a lower standard of work than their 


own. However, things were sure to recover. 
7 
It is interesting to note that Messrs. 


Jenson and Nicholson, Ltd. manufactured 
and supplied all the paints and varnishes 
used in redecorating the London Mansion 

House. In addition, the B.B.C. have used 
considerable quantities of the firm’s decora- 
tive specialities at their various stations, 
whilst many of the London General 
Omnibus Company garages have been 
painted with the same firm’s materials. 
The firm are now affixing a miniature 
Union Jack to all packages containing their 
branded materials as a guarantee that 
their products are British made. 

* 

A brochure entitled Holophane Prismatic 
Bulkhead and Enclosed Industrial Fittings has 
just been issued by Messrs. Holophane, 
Ltd., of Elverton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
These fittings are claimed to be adaptable 
for many purposes where ordinary lighting 
is not convenient. The rectangular bulk- 
head fitting has been designed specially for 
use where a well-directed lateral light is 
required—as in corridors, subways, store- 
rooms, garage pits, etc.—and where it is 
necessary to have an easily-cleaned unit, 
built into or affixed to a wall. The uses for 
which the circular front bulkhead fitting 
has been designed are similar to those for 
which the re¢tangular type is made, with the 
addition that this fitting may be safely used 
in damp situations. The brochure is 
obtainable on application to Messrs. 
Holophane, Ltd. 

* 

Messrs. John Tann, Limited, makers of 
safes and strongrooms, have just secured a 
£50,000 contract with the National Bank 
of Greece in the face of competition from 
every part of the world. 

- 

The Douglas Haig Memorial Homes, 
Penzance, illustrated in THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL for December 30, were roofed with 
Old Delabole slates supplied by Messrs. 
Setchell and Sons, Ltd., who are the sole 
selling agents. 

7 

The Nettleson Players (of Nettlefold and 
Sons, Ltd.) are to present “ If Four Walls 
Told,” a village tale in three adcts, by 
Edward Percy, at the Guildhall School of 
Music, John Carpenter Street, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C.4, on January 20, 21 
and 22. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
Royal Metal Trades’ Pension and Benevolent 
Society. Tickets are obtainable from Nettle- 
fold and Sons, Ltd., 163 Euston Road, N.W.1. 

« 


The business of building contractor of the 
late Walter J. Dickens will be carried on by 
his son in every respect as conducted by his 
late father, at 19 The Broadway, W.5, and 
works, rear of New Broadway, W.5. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors and some of the sub-contractors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

Martins Bank, Market Street, Nottingham 
(pages 7-8). General contractors, Gilbert 
and Hall. Sub-contra¢tors: Val de Travers 
Paving Co., Ltd., asphalt; Bath and Port- 
land Stone Firms, stone; Empire Stone Co., 
Ltd., artificial stone; Moreland, Hayne & 
Co., Ltd., structural steel; Pilkington Bros., 
Ltd., glass; E. B. Burgess & Co., Ltd., wood- 
block flooring; Caxton Floors, Ltd., patent 
flooring; J. Jeffreys & Co., Ltd., central 
heating; Pearson Bros., stoves; J. & S. Farr, 


Ltd., electric wiring and eleétric light 
fixtures; H. Hilton, plumbing; James 
Gibbons, Ltd., door furniture; Crittall 


Manufacturing Co., Ltd., casements; Re- 
liance Telephone Co., Ltd., alarm bells; 
Chatwood Safe Co., Ltd., security work; 
H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., revolving doors 
and decorative plaster and metalwork; 


J. P. White and Sons, joinery and fixed 


furniture; Fenning & Co., Ltd., granite; 
Carter & Co., Ltd., tiling; Smart and 
Brown, loose furniture; W. J. Furse & Co., 

Ltd., book lifts. 

The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
62-4 Gower Street, W.C. (pages 9-11). 
General contraétors, C. F. Kearley, Ltd., 
engineering consultant, Dr. Oscar Faber; 
electrical consultant, E. McGregor Duncan; 
acoustics consultant, Hope Bagenal. Sub- 
contractors: Ridge and Aldred, stage 
lighting; David Colville and Sons, Ltd. 
structural steelwork; Caxton Floors, Ltd., 
hollow tile floors; Cecil Cooper & Co. 
(London), Ltd.,  eleétrical installation; 
Marryat and Scott, Ltd., lift installation; 
Adrian Stokes, wrought ironwork; Camden 
Tile and Mosaic Co., Ltd., terrazzo flooring; 
Norris & Co., escape staircases and stage 
bridges; Salter Edwards & Co., Ltd., root 
asphalt; Synchronome Co., Ltd., clocks; 
Pyrene Co., Ltd., fire appliances; Jones 
Lock Co., and Ramsay & Co., door furni- 
ture; Shanks & Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings; 
R. W. Steele & Co., heating and theatre 
ventilation; Silpor, Ltd., partition wall 
blocks; Colliers, Ltd., facing bricks; Heat 
and Sound Insulation Co., Ltd., thatch- 
board partitions, etc. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Handsworth, Shef- 
field (pages 21-22). D. O’Neill and Sons, 
stone pulpit and altar rails; Houldsworth 
(joiner) and T. Muscroft (carver), oak com- 
munion rail, rood beam and Crucifixion; 
C. H. Gillam and Sons, oak reredos, dado 
panelling, sedilia and screen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Herbert J. Rowse, F.R.1.B.A., has 
removed his office from India Building, 
Water Street, to Martins Bank Building 
(fifth floor), Water Street, Liverpool. 
Telephone No. : Bank 345. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING 


LONDON AND DISTRICTS 


The trustees of the Shaftesbury Ragged School 
Mission and of the North Road Baptist Church, 
BRENTFORD, are in negotiation with the Brent- 
ford and Chiswick U.D.C. for sites on the Syon 
estate for the erection of mission halls. 

The BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK U.D.C. is to 
discuss with the Ministry of Health the proposals 
for the erection of 138 houses on the Syon 
estate and thirty-six on the Church Walk 
estate. 

Plans passed by the HORNsEY Corporation : 
Alterations, 5 Station Parade, Colney Hatch 
Lane, for Mr. S. A. Ingrey: alterations, 
15 Cholmeley Park, for Messrs. Matthews and 
Sons; fire escape balcony, Highgate Nursing 
Home, Hornsey Lane, for Messrs. Stevens and 
Sons; four houses, St. James’s Lane, for Messrs. 


G. Knight & Co. 


The sOUTHGATE U.D.c. has approved plans of 


the London Ele¢tric Railway Company for 
the erection of a bridge over the railway at 
Oakwood Park. 

Mr. O. H. Cockrill is to develop the Broad- 
fields estate, SOUTHGATE. 


Plans passed by the SOUTHGATE U.D.C.: 
Twenty-four houses and nineteen garages, 
The Birches, and ten houses, Willow Walk, 


for Ideal Housing Co.; four houses, Minchendon 
Crescent, for Messrs. J. A. Tarry, Ltd.; twelve 
houses, Morton Way, for Mr. G. E. Bolton: 
house, Cannon Hill, for Messrs. B. and A. 
White; house, Clemeford Road, for Mr. C. W. 
Dennis: two shops, Regent’s Avenue, for 
Messrs. C. S. Brown & Co.: three houses, 
Forestdale, for Mr. G. L. Bronsdon: house, 
Broad Walk, for Mr. A. C. Garrard: bungalow. 
Avenue Road, for Mr. L. T. Swanne; five 
houses, Beaver Road, for Mr. C. E. Hartshorne; 
two houses, Green Moor Link, for Mr. W. 
Drinkwater; thirty-nine flats and seventeen 
garages, Grove House estate, for Messrs. Duart, 
Elliote & Co.: six flats, cottages and garages, 
Grove House Estate, for Mr. P. Cutbush: 
four houses, Brookdale, for James Estates, Ltd. : 
club house, Broomfield Lane, for Mr. D. S. 
Loudon; assembly hall, Ursuline Convent, 
Oakthorpe Road, for Messrs, E. and A. Jenkins. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the BEXHILL Corporation : 
House, Litthe Common Road, for Mr. A. E. 
Lewis; two houses, Cooden Drive, and addi- 
tions, Crossways ‘ea Rooms, Little Common, 
for Mr. J. E. Maynard; bungalow, Chantrey 
Avenue, for Mr. P. H. Oxley; alterations, 
Lindores School, Wrestwood Road, for Mr. E. 
Bunce; six houses, London Road, for Mr. T. 
Skinner. 

Messrs. Rumsby and Rodd are to develop 
a building site at the junétion of Old Christ- 
church Road and Fir Vale Road, BOURNE- 
MOUTH. 

The BourRNEMOUTH Corporation has obtained 
sanction for a loan of £41,000 for the erection 
of baths on the Northwood estate. 

Plans passed by the BOURNEMOUTH Corpora- 
tion: Shops and flats, Tuckton Road and 
Southlea Avenue, for Mr. A. H. Parks; stores, 
1 Viétoria Place, for Mr. A. Christofoli; 
alterations and additions, Wesleyan Church, 
Queen’s Road, for trustees; alterations, Berkeley 
Hall Hotel, Cliff Cottage Road, for Mr. E. 
Helyar; two shops and flats, Lower Charminster 
Road, ‘or Mr. A. E. Adams; two shops, 
Pokesdown Hill, for Messrs. Harrocks, Ltd.; 
two houses, Uplands Road, for Mr. F. White; 
two bungalows, Howeth Road, for Mr. P. C, 
Hollister; four houses, Redbreast Road, for 
Mr. J. Kay. 

The BRIGHTON Corporation has prepared a 
revised scheme for the erection of forty-four 
houses on the Carlton Hill area, at a cost of 
£10,670. 


Plans passed by the HaAsTINGs Corporation : 
Five flats, Croft Passage, for Messrs. Callow 
and Callow: rebuilding, Cinque Ports Arms 
public-house, All Saints’ Street, for Mr. J. F. 
Duthoit: four houses, Blacklands Estate, for 
Messrs. Jeffery and Bowcock: alterations, rear 
Adelphi Hotel, Warrior Street, for Mr. Harold 
Burleigh; two houses, Bexhill Road, for Mr. 
J. B. Mendham: house, Clinton Crescent, for 
Mr. G. Whittaker: shop, 182 Old London Road, 
for Mr. J. Hunt. 

Plans passed by the HERNE BAY U.D.c.: ‘Two 
bungalows, Cobblers Bridge Road, for Mr. C, 
Marshall: bungalow, Mickleburgh Avenue, 
for Mr. W. Mace: bungalow, St. Louis Grove, 
for Mr. W. G. Atkins: house, Salisbury Road, 
for Mr. R. J. Bain: two houses, Mickleburgh 
Avenue, for Mr, T. A. Appleton; bungalow, 
Salisbury Road, for Mr. W. R. Johnson. 

The Newsury Corporation is seeking sanction 
for a loan of £8.530 for the erection of twenty- 
four houses in Monks Lane. 

Plans passed by the NEwsury Corporation : 
Alterations and additions, Albion House, 
Oxford Street, for Mr. J. H. L. Addis; house, 
Garden Close Lane, for Mr. Harold Barton; 
house, Buckingham Road, for Mr. A. J. Chivers; 
alterations and additions, 1 Bridge Street, for 
National Provincial Bank, Ltd.; two houses, 
Kingsbridge Road, for Mr. W. Samuels; house, 
Newtown Road, for Mr. W. Hall. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 

The exeTER Corporation is to erect thirty- 
eight houses on the Burnthouse estate. 

The Exeter Workmen’s Dwellings Co., Ltd., 
is to erect twenty-five houses on the Foxhayes 
estate, EXWICK. 

‘The PAIGNTON Corporation has passed plans, 
submitted by Messrs. R. M. Ely & Co., for 
the erection of a cinema in Torquay Road. 

Plans passed by the PAIGNTON U.D.c.: Shop 
extensions, Direct Supply Stores, for Mr. 
Norrish; house, Southfield Avenue, for Mr. J. 
Musgrave; additions, Seawat Café, for Mr. 
S. C. Curtis; house, Cecil Avenue, for Mr, F. 
Binmore; six houses, off Marldon Road, for 
Mr. F. C. Binmore; two bungalows, Maiden- 
way Road, for Messrs. Surron and Williams; 
six houses, off Blatchcombe Road, for Mr. A. 
Chippimdale; house, Borough Road, for 
Western Counties Brick Co., Ltd.; layout of 
estate, for thirty-six houses, off Maidenway 
Road, for Dr. Distin; six houses, Clifton Grove, 
for Messrs. R. H. Peake and Son; layout of 
Bagers Orchard estate, for Primley Estate Co.; 
house, Dartmouth Road, for Mr. F. G. Stock- 
man; two flats, Woodland Park, for Mr. W. 
Pearcey; four houses, All Hallows Road, for 
Mr. H. Proctor: two houses, Blatchcombe 
Road, for Mr. S. P. Madge; house, Broad Park 
Road, for Mr. F. Veale. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The coventry Education Committee is to 
erect an elementary school in Moseley Avenue, 
at a cost of £17,000. 

Mr. E. W. Haynes is to erect forty-four houses 
in Grove Road, FENTON, Staffs. 

The KETTERING U.D.C. is to ereét 100 houses on 
the Pipers Hill estate. 

Plans passed by the KETTERING U.D.c.: Two 
houses, Gypsey Lane, for Messrs. Jowett and 
Robinson; additions to laundry, London Road, 
for Northants C.C. Assistance Committee; 
offices and garage, Wickstead Park, for Wick- 
stead Village Trust; shop, High Street, for 
Messrs. Marks and Spencer; stores, Bath Road, 
for National Mark Egg Packing Co. 

The LEICESTER Corporation has voted estimates 
of £42,840 for the development of part of the 
Abbey Street area. 

The WaALsaLL Corporation has _ purchased 
13 acres of land on the Delves estate, for the 
erection of additional houses. 


NEWS 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 

‘The spuRNLEY Corporation has leased a site to 
the Central Eleétricity Board for the erection of 
a 33,000-volt sub-station. 

Plans passed by the BURNLEY Corporation : 
Five houses, Newton Street, for Mr. H. N. 
Brown; alterations, 307 Cog Lane, for Mr. J. 
Holmes; shop, Chancery Lane, for Prices 
Tailors, Ltd.; shop, Olivant Street, for Mr. W. 
Uttley; three houses, Duke Street, for Mr. S. 
Farrer. 

The EsTON vU.b.c. is asking the Ministry of 
Health for permission to ereét further houses on 
the Grangetown garden village estate. 

The MORECAMBE Corporation is negotiating 
for property in Clark Street for the extension 
of the fire station. 

The RAWTENSTALL Corporation is to undertake 
clearance schemes in the Bridleway and Water- 
foot areas. 

Plans passed by the RAWTENSTALL Corpora- 
tion: ‘Two houses, Booth Road, for Messrs. 
Hidgson and Rayner; bakery extensions, 
Stansfield Road, for Messrs. R. B. Seville, Ltd. ; 
workshop, off Burbley Road, for Mr. J. W. 
Pickup; stores, Bury Road, for Mr. W. J. 
Stovell. 

Plans passed by the sEDGLEY vU.D.c.: House, 
Dudley Walk, for Miss E. M. Richards; two 
houses, Robert Street, for Messrs. A. and B. 
Oakley; two houses, Honor Avenue, for 
Messrs. Brookes & Co. 

Plans passed by the sourHPpoRT Corporation : 
Gymnasium, Rawlinson Road, for Miss 
Hodgson; three houses, Everard Road, for 
Mr. R. Howard; flats, 17 Park Road, for 
Mr. E. Makinson; estate layout, Hesketh Drive 
and Henley Drive, for Mr. William Lea; 
amended elevations, Scala cinema, Kingsway, 
for The Scale, Ltd.; two shops and houses, 
Rufford Road, for Mr. A. James. 

WALES 

‘The Newport (MoN.) Corporation is to prepare 
a scheme for extending the bus garage. 

The NEwporT (MON.) Education Committee 
has acquired a site on the Firbank estate, for the 
erection of a secondary school. 

The Newport (MOoN.) Watch Committee has 
passed preliminary plans for the erection of a 
cinema at the corner of Dock Street and Friars 
Street. 

Plans passed by the NEwrorT (MON.) Corpora- 
tion: Extensions, * Railway Inn,’ ‘Thomas 
Street, for Messrs. Griggs and Vaughan; two 
houses, St. Julian Road, for Mr. J. G. Dowden; 
house, St. Julian Road, for Mr. E. W. Weston; 
lock-up shops and offices, Cambrian Road, for 
G.W.R. architects’ dept.; ten houses, Green- 
meadow Road, for Mr. J. A. Sparkes; altera- 
tions, Savoy Buildings, Station Approach, for 
Mr. F. S. Swash. 

SCOTLAND 

The GLascow Corporation is preparing a 
scheme for the re-development of the cleared 
area in Old Shettleton Road. 

The GLAscow Corporation is negotiating for 
two acres of land in Balfour Street, Maryhill, 
for a re-housing scheme. 

The GLascow Corporation has authorized 
repairs and alterations at the south block of 
the General Hospital, at an estimated cost of 
£7;500. 

Messrs. Gillespie, Kidd and Coia, architects, 
are to ereét church buildings in Whotevale 
Street, GLasGow, for the Roman Catholic 
authorities. 

Plans passed by the GLAscow Corporation : 
Cinema, corner of Calder Street and Batson 
Street, Govanhill, for Calder Picture House, 
Ltd.; four shops, Castlemilk Road, Cathcart, 
for Messrs. Mactaggart and Mickel, Ltd.; 
534 houses, Hillhead Farn, Cardonald, for 
Corporation Housing Director; shop, Kenny- 
hill Goods Station, for Mr. Andrew Simpson. 
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The district is that 
same schedule. 
Column II 


the 


n; 


As 
Ai 
A 

Ay 


A; 
B, 


As 
As 


B: 
A 
B; 


A 


| 


BOURNE 
Ebbw Vale 
Edinburgh 


for 


S. Counties 


S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 


E. Glamorgan- 8. Wales & M. 
shire, Rhondda 
Valley District 


Exeter we 
Exmouth .. 


F, LIXSTOWE 
Filey 
Fleetwood. 
Folkestone 
Frodsham. . 
Frome 


Ee 


Gillingham 
Gloucester. . 
Goole 
Gosport 
Grantham... 
Gravesend. . 
Greenock .. 
Grimsby .. 
Guildford .. 


ee 


Hanley 
Harrogate. . 
Hartlepools 
Harwich 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Heysham .. 
Howden . 
Huddersfield 
Hull 


a 
Immingham 
Ipswich . 
Isle of W ight 


Diss a 
| LEY 


Kendal 
Keswick .. 
Kettering .. 
Kiddermin- 
ster 
King’s Lynn 


L ANCASTER 


L ages 
Leeds 

Leek 
Leicester 
Leigh 
Lewes 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Liverpool .. 
Llandudno 
Lianelly 


S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


N.E. Coast 

S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

5S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
Scotland 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.E. Coast 

E. Counties 
S. Counties 

5S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
E. Counties 
S. Counties 


N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 

N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


London 12-miles radius) 


Do. (12-15 miles radius) 
Long Eaton Mid. Counties 
Lough- Mid. Counties 

borough 
Luton E. Counties 
Lytham .. N.W. Counties 
| N.W. Counties 

FIELD 
Maidstone... S. Counties 
Malvern Mid. Counties 
Manchester N.W. Counties 
Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 
Margate 5. Couaties 
Matlock Mid. Counties 
Merthyr Ss. Wales & M. 
Middles- N.E. Coast 

brough 
Middlewich N.W. Counties 
Minehead .. S.W. Counties 
Monmouth S. Wales & M. 

& S. and E. 

Glamorganshire 
Morecambe N.W. Counties 


N asswsce 


Neath 

Nelson ° 
Newcastle . . 
Newport . 
Normanton 


N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

S. Wales & M. 
Yorkshire 
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RATES OF 


labourers. 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 
is a_ selection only. 
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WAGES 


The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
The table 
Particulars for localities not 


be obtained upon application in writing. 


Northampton 
North Staffs. 
North Shields 
Norwich .. 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton .. 


— ee 


Oldham 
Oswestry 
Oxford 


Parsuay 


Pembroke . 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Plymouth . 
Pontefract 
Pontypridd 
Portsmouth 
Preston 


UEENS- 
FERRY 


EADING 
Reigate 
Retford 
Rhondda 

Valley 
Ripon os 
Rochdale .. 
Rochester . . 
Ruabon 
Rugby 
Rugeley 
Runcorn 


Se. ALBANS 
St. Helens.. 
Salisbury .. 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 
Sheffield 
Shipley 
Shrewsbury 
Skipton 
Slough 
Solihull 
Southampton 
Southend-on- 
dea 
Southport. . 
S. Shields .. 
Stafford 
Stockport .. 
Stockton-on- 
Tees 
Stoke-on- 
Trent 
Stroud 
Sunderland 
Swadlincote 
Swansea 
Swindon 


T sswenen 
Taunton 


Teesside Dist. 


Teignmouth 
Todmorden 
Torquay 
Truro 
Tunbridge 
Wells 
Tunstall .. 
Tyne District 


Waxe- 
FIELD 
Walsall 
Warrington 
Warwick 
Welling- 
borough 
West 
Bromwich 


lesser 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
E. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
8S. Counties 


Scotland 

S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 

fk. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Wales & M. 
S$. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


S. Counties 
5S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
5. Wales & M. 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S$. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 


S.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.E. Counties 
5.W. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 


Whitby 
Widnes 
Wigan 
Ww inchester 
Windsor 
Wolver- 
hampton 
Worcester. . 
Worksop 
Wrexham .. 
Wycombe .. 


Y smsourn 
Yeovil 
York 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
38. Counties 

S$. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
5S. Counties 


E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 


** In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 


The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for January 6, 1932 31 
The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
rices given below are for materials of good quali sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
> ’ 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
WAGES SLATER AND TILER ape AND FOUNDER—con'inued. s. d. 
x : : 5 Rolled steel joists cut to length . - cwt. 9 6 
Bricklayer . . : 7 . per hour & a First 2 slates Mild steel reinforcing rods, r : : Ss 
Carpenter . 3 s . a x 8 fs. d ” ” a . ” 9 9 
Joiner — ‘ . ” ; 8 24” X 12” Duchesses  . - perM. 3m 0 o ” ” is - 9 : 
Machinist A ‘ , ‘ ” I 9 22” X 12” Marchionesses ‘ - 28 0 Oo ” ” fe! . ” 9 - 
Mason (Banker) i i : uel r 8 20” x 10” Countesses Fa 20 5 oO ” ” , * - 9 
» (Fixer) ° ° . . ” . 2 18” x 10" Viscountesses - 17 00 ~ - a e > © 
Plumber ° . . . . * z § 18” x 9” Ladies . Ry 15 0 0 ” ” 17° ° * 9 0 
ee > ‘ é ° . ” v : Westmorland green (random sizes) perton 810 o -, ” if 7" 9 ” 
Paper! ger . . . . ” I Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 
Glazier P z : : a x 8 Nine Elms Station : —. thickness m ~ of _— s. d. s. d. 
eer . ; ° : . 1 8 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 o ei cia aa & ; ‘ 7 
Scaffolder . . . . . ” I 4 green . ” a7 85 630 : . 
Timberman . ‘ ‘ ; 3 - xs Best machine roofing tiles ‘6 5 0 0 at me shoes . : * » es 8 ; 
Navvy ‘. a ° ° » I 3 Best hand-made do. as 10 0 Denite : ‘o” 3 3 4 
General Labourer . . : . ” a. Hips and valleys . - each ot re coi , re * ‘ es 
"man : . . . ” r st », hand-made 0 10 Heads with access door . ~ + rae ; : 
Crane Driver’ ” s 7 Nails, com ‘ ° Ib . ' - 
Watchman . per week 2 10 0 a oaent 3 5 2 : cusgenmae ¢ offsets. oo» 4 . : 3 
. 4 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal . F.R. 5 6 
MATERIALS Ea & ~~ ends. . each 6 7 
Good carcassing timber . » Pe 2 6 Angles . ° ° ° - © 7 rir 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Birch . - as 1” F.S 9  Obtuseangles . ‘ ‘ ee 2 0 2 6 
, £ s. d. Deal, Joiner’ 5 ar 5 Outlets. . ‘ ; oe 1 9 e 3 
Grey StoneLime . . . «~ perton 2 8 6 » __ 2nds ” 4 
Blue LiasLime . ° : : oo» 210 6 Mahogany, Honduras ete 1 3 PLUMBER 
Hydrated Lime . ‘ : : * 216 0 a African aa rs s. d. 
Portland Cement . . ° » 260 Z Cuban ae 2 6 Lead, milled sheet 7 ‘ ‘. . cwt. 21 6 
Rapid Hardening Cement : ” 213 6 Oak, plain American se Io » drawn pipes ‘ ‘ ~~ = 
Thames Ballast - per ¥C $ 3 » Figured _,, he 3 » soil pipe ~ ee 
2° Crushed Ballast : : : ” 9 6 » Plain Japanese ae as I 2 » scfap. 5 — 
Building Sand ° ° . . ” 10 0 » Figured ,, a s ¢ Solder, plumbers’ . Ib. Ir 
Washed Sand : : ” Ir 6 ” Austrian wainscot - ~ a 1 6 » finedo. . “s - 3 
2° Broken Brick : : ” 9 6 » English os a ee I Ir Copper, sheet os Io 
” ” . : : . ” 12 6 Pine, Yellow ‘ i a Io ubes ; ‘ ; er t 4 
Pan Breeze . 2 . ° . ” 6 6 » Oregon ee oe 4 L.C.C. soil and waste pipes: 3” 4" 6" 
Coke Breeze . . . : : ” 8 9 a British Columbian’ at Ge ‘ Plain cast . Te < « r 2 2 6 
Teak, Moulmein ae ak _— Coated . ° gE 2 s 3 a 6 
Burma “a zr 2 Galvanized ‘ 20 2 6 4 6 
DRAINLAYER Walnut American ae 2 3 ae each 3 10 4 0 49 
‘ — a French . . ” 2 3  #42Bends. . : -» 3 9 $3 10 3 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND —— Whitewood, American als . 2 Shoes . m ° _- a &< 9 6 
4” 6" Deal floorings, Sq. t r 0 Heads. i ow £8 8 5 12 9 
s. d. a ¢@ ee *” — s 3 6 
Straight pipes ° - perF.R. If r 6 i r - 1 5 6 PLASTERER 
Bends ° ° ° - each 2 10 a @ pa 1}” os Imo ’ £ s. d. 
Taper bends . ° ° ° * 6 3 7 2 = 14” me II5 0 Lime, chalk . - . . - perton 2 8 6 
Rest bends . : ‘ o * 5 9 8 9 Deal matchings, §” a 16 0 Plaster, coarse . ‘ a “ 210 6 
Single junctions . ° . @ 3 9 5 9 - a 17 6 » — fine. ‘ . ° ‘ - 5 10 0 
Double _,, . ° ° 5 9 8 9 a Y a 1 60 Hydrated lime ‘ ° - ‘ pe 216 0 
Straight channels . 2 2 6 so Rough boarding, ?” - 18 o Sirapite . . ‘ . . 3 10 oO 
2° Channel bends . - 7 8 _— is a to°o Keene’s cement i 5 10 oO 
Channel junctions . ” 7 0 12 6 a 13” a 1 8 o Sand, washed ° 7 ‘ ‘ Ir 6 
Channel tapers ° . 4 5 6 7 9 Hair . Z ‘ . ‘ * b. 6 
Yard gullies ° ° fa 9 6 ir 6 a. Ve | " 2’ rt Laths, sawn . . . bundle e ¢ 
Interceptors . -» 18 6 25 9 Qualities | 'AA.A. B.'AA.A. BAA. A. B./AA.A. B. » rent. 6 wey 9 
Iron drain pipe . per F.R. 2 3 3 5 ir we ir es ¢ i; + Ee | d. d. d. Lath nails . js . . ‘ Ib. 34 
Bends — ‘ . ‘ - each 6 0 130 Birch . -l4.3 215 4 3| 786 43] 87 6 _n 
Inspectionbends - - + »  %5 3 24 9 Alder . 343 2/5 4 3| 6b sh 4t| 8 7 6 
Single junctions . e ~ ee 9 3 18 0 Gaboon | ; s. d. s. d. 
Double junctions . j — 14 0 27 6 Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6b 5t 4%] oF 74 - | 1/0} 10 - Sheet glass, 21 oz. . BS. 38 
Lead wool . . . » 6 _ Figured Oak | | » 2608. ‘ . eid 4% 
Gaskin . . . * oo» 5 —_ 1side, 8§7 - lz0 8 —|rre- - [1/6 - - Arctic glass . > ° ° = de 5 
Plain Oak | Cathedral glass ‘A ; o. a 6 
BRICKLAYER 1 side | 64 6 | 47 - | es Hartley’s rough rolled ° ° a 9 
Oregon Pine! 5 4 -!5¢5 -!6 - pga Do. wired plate. ° . - z 3 
oie a £ s. ‘ d }” Polished plate, n/e . “ae ) 7eto r o 
ms per 3 7 ” ” . ‘oo io , I 
Grooved do. . ” ee. Scotch glue 7 a - ” » ” ” 3 . ao & he 2 3 
Stocks, - Quality ” 4 18 : af ” 4- » TIE», 2 4 
” 4% Ss FOUNDER ” ” 6. eo 2 Sa 8 2 
Blue 4 Pressed = 918 o SMITH AND FOU i a . 3 a ae 3 
” Wirecuts . . ” 816 0 Tubes and Fittings : ae * 12. . ion £2 se SS 
” Brindles  . . . ” 8 oo (The following are the standard list prices, from which x * 20. ‘i int eS 
Bullnose . ” 10 8 o should be deducted the various percentages as set @ we eS - . ‘= 2s tan es ae 
Red Sand-faced Facings . ” 711 0 forth below.) 8 a 65. . ae ee 
Red Rubbers for Arches . ” se °¢ cr ft. es ” ” go. : o» 444 9 
Multicoloured Facings - 9 4,0 Tubes, 2’-14’ long, per ft. run 4 54 ot t/t 1/10 100 . : lag ee a et ae 
Luton Facings ” 816 o Pieces, 12”-234” long, each 10 1/1 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/er. ° e Io 
Midhurst White Facings « ” $s oo » 3”-11$" long »~ F © B33 3/8 3/- a) ee ‘a 2 ° + . 3 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt Long screws, 12”-23$"long,, xr 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 n° gs » over2. i 3 a I 9 
glazed, 1st Quality: ja 3°-114" long ,, 8 10 1/5 1/11 3/6 in » Plate, n/e r ft. ° 2 ae 1 6 
Stretchers . . ” 2110 0 Bends a yea 8 rr 1/7 2/7% 5/2 - ss a Zs ‘ se 3 0 
Headers . . . ” 21 0 0 Springs not socketed oF 5 7 x/te 1/11$3/11 sg. a a 5 a 4 0 
Bullnose . ° » 28 00 Socket unions . » 2/— 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- fe es Ps ° ° » 5 0 
Double Stretchers ” 30 0 9 Zn am e » 0 /zr 1/6 2/2 4/3 oe ” 7% . . ~ 6 0 
Double Headers . ” 27 9 oO é » I— 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/1 » overs . . —" 7 6 
Glazed Second Quality, Less ° ” roo aoe e » 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil . ‘ . - Ib 3 
» Buffs and Creams, Add ” 200 Plain sockets and nipples % 3 4 6 8 1/3 PAINTER 
», Other Colours ° ” 5 10 0 Diminished eee * 4 6 9 I/- 2/- a 
2° Breeze Partition Blocks” per Y.S I 9 Flanges cs ame ae me aes ae init £ s. d. 
2 = = - 6 20 Caps F - . + s S x oi Vhite lead cwt. aso 
. ” “ » ‘3 Senaai ‘ ‘ ss 2 3 5 6 1/t —— - gall. s $ 
€ 9° ” 3 0 Iron main cocks. » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Senna ” 8 
» », With brass plugs , — 4/- 7/6 10/- 21/- Patent knotting es 14 0 
MASON Diaasie: mae Distemper, washable cwt. 3 00 
™ : P t F P t es ordinary a 25 0 
The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms: s. d. G “2 ee = a * Whitening ss 4.0 
Portland stone, Ba F.C. es Qie* * * | - on double . arkia 3 0 
ae , Base ‘ ” 49 ‘ : Kd ; Copal varnis gall. 13 0 
Bath stone ” ss a 2 11 Steam . : - 55 ” steam . 40 Flat varnish ‘a 14 0 
York stone ” 69 FITTINGS. Outside varnish a 16 0 
» Sawn tem: lates ‘ ‘ ne 7 6 Gas ‘ ‘ - 57% Galvanized gas 47% White enamel 5 os 115 oO 
» Paving, 2 . ‘ ‘ « wa 1 8 Water . ; . §an = water 42¢ Ready-mixed paint ‘ i a 13 6 
= o Poe e e ° 0 26 Steam 474 ” steam 374 Brunswick black . ° ° ° »” 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


32 
The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR fe 4. 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart awav . . - YS. 3 6 
- to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away e BH 10 0 
. to form basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away ° * Ir o 
- i 10’ o” deep and cart away e o 1m 6 
ve in 15° o” deep and cart away ° ” 12 0 
If in stiff clay . ‘ 4 a . . ‘ - add a 3 0 
If in underpinning ‘ ‘. . . ° . - ad 5 0 
Digging, return, fill and ram ° . e ° a 5 0 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation . ° ° FS. Io 
i - to pier holes 7 ‘ a 6 
a a to trenches . ° ° ° ° ~ 6 
extra, only if left in * ° ‘ ° i 3t 
Hardcore, filled in "and rammed ° Vi 14 0 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- I ss 113 6 
a 9 oe (4-2-1) 99 118 6 
a - ‘i underpinning - 220 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . ° ° Y.S. 9 
v 6" 
DRAINLAYER s. d. 6. d. 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) e . e F.R. r 8 2 6 
Extra, only for bends ° ° . ° ° Each 2 8 3 9 
junctions . ‘ ° e ° ~ 3 9 4 6 
Gullies “and gratings ° . as 17 6 19 9 
Cast iron drains, and layi ing and jointing . ‘ F.R. 5 6 7 0 
Extra, only for bends . ° Each 12 6 18 6 
BRICKLAYER fa @& 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar ° ° . Per Rod 32 0 o 
90 » in cement ° ° ° ° ° ° 9 3400 
90 Stocks i in cement . ” 41 10 0 
Blues in cement 9 62 0 Oo 
Extra’ only for circular on plan ~~ 3 00 
os backing to masonry oo 200 
i raising on old walls ” 3 0 0 
~ underpinning - 10 0 Oo 
Fair Face and pointing internally FS 3 
Extra only for picked stock facings ™ Io 
re red brick facings % 1 6 
a blue brick facings ad I 9 
as glazed brick facings . * 4 6 
Tuck pointing ° ° ° ie 10 
Weather pointing . ° ee 4 
Slate dampcourse . e ” . % 
Vertical dampcourse . ” 2 § 
ASPHALTER s. d. 
” Horizontal dampcourse Ys. 5 6 
” Vertical dampcourse . ” 7 6 
* paving or flat . 5 . ° ‘ i e ° . * 5 6 
y paving or flat . . ‘ Re ‘ ‘ ‘ ° e a 6 6 
"x 6 skirting . . ‘ P ‘ ; ° - FR. ro 
Angle fillet ‘ . ” 2 
Rounded angle . ° ° ” 2 
Cesspools . ° ° ° Each 5 0 
MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, aeeeeg mee and os £ s.d. 
down, complete . ° F.C. 1 1 6 
Bath stone and do., all as last. oe 15 6 
Artificial stone and "do. es 16 6 
York stone templates, fixed complete i. 14 0 
oo thresholds . 2 16 o 
” 1 ” J 
SLATER AND TILER 
Blating, Bangor or — laid to a 3” ” lap, and ome with a £ s.d. 
nails, 20” x 10° Sar. s 6 2 
Do., 18° x 9° os ss 
Do., 24” X 12” - ee 4120 
Ww estmorland slating, laid with diminished courses . pe 610 0 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, nailed 
every fourth course . - 40°00 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles a 311 0 
Fixing only, lead soakers : Doz. 9 
Stripping old slating and clearing away Sqr. 10 0 
CARPENTER AND JOINER £ s.d. 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, p Saateting 4 all smntinns Sqr. 212 0 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams ° FS. s «4 
to stanchions =" ‘ ‘ ‘ ° os ro 
9 to staircases . oe 20 
Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintots, etc. F.C 5 0 
Fir framed in floors i ” 6 9 
” » roofs ” 8 3 
” ” ° ° ‘ . ° ° ° en 9 0 
itions ° ° ° ° ~ Iz 0 
i, ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists ° ° ° - Sar. 117 6 
” ” ” . . . . ” $s 6 
z : ” 2 ¢ 
y" x ‘fir battening for Countess slating . s 12 6 
& for 4” gauge tiling ‘ ‘i ” 16 0 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet a * F.R. 6 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° ° ° Y.s. 2 6 
” ” ” ” ” 3 0 
. . . ° . Py 3 6 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists ° ° ° ° - FR. Io 
WY deal gutter boards and bearers ° ° ° ° . FS. I 4 
. ° e ° - I 
2° deal wrought rounded roll’. i 9 
1” deal grooved and tongned fooring, laid complete, including 
cleaning off e e . Sar. 215 0 
I -_ ° ° ° ° . ‘é e ° ° ° a 34 0 
z ” 313 0 
I bog moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
to wall FES. I 10 


13” do. . . . ° . . . . . . 


profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
> deal moulded sashes of average size . i ‘ ° .e BA 


1 deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oak sills, 3 ‘pulley a 
stiles, 1}” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting beads, 


and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . . 
extra only ‘for moulded horns 3 ° ° : : Each 
7 deal four-panel square, both sides, door ° FS. 
y » butmoulded bothsides 2 7 2 2 2 ff 
4” x 3° deal, rebated and moulded frames - | + | FR 


4° x 3” ” 
14” beat tongued ‘and moulded window- board, ‘on and including 
deal bearers . 
1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir carfriages . 
14” deal moulded wall strings ‘ ‘ ° 
14” outer strings ° 
Ends of treads and risers housed to string 
3” xX 2” deal moulded handrail ‘ ° 
1 x1 we balusters and housing each end . ° 
x I P ° ° 
3” x 3” deal wrought framed ‘hewels . . 
Extra only for newel caps ° ° ° . 
Do., pendants ° ° . . . . . 


oeee 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 

Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . 

Riveted plate or compound girders, and. hoisting and fixing in 
position . . . . ” 

Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and. do. . 9 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, $” and up, bent and fixed complete ; oo 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, ae all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . ae. 

Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars. ° ° o Pe 


PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters. . ° 
Do. in flashings . ° 

Do. in covering to turrets, etc. 
Do. in soakers . 
Labour to welted edge e 
Open copper nailing ° 
Close 


” . 


“eee ee 
Geto 
> 


. 
. 
as se 6.8 + & 


re ¥ oad 
Lead service pipe and s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
a with pipe 


Do. soil pipe and 
fixing with cast lead 
tacks . ° ° - 

Extra,onlytobends Each — 

Do. to stop ends ° 7 9 ro $3 

Boiler screws and 
unions . ‘ oom 3 6 4 0 5 6 8 o 

Lead traps - — 7 6 

Screw down bib 
valves .  - 7 6 

Do. stop cocks" ‘oo. 2.2 

4” cast-iron $-rd. gutter and aan 

Extra, only stop ends ° ° e . . 

Do. angles ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . »» 

Do. outlets . . ” 

4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and fixing with ears cast ‘on 

Extra, only for shoes . e e ° ° 

Do. for plain heads ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ” 


ws. 8 8 s 7? 2 8 2 8 3 


PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ° e e . . 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. e ° e e ° o 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings ” 
+" screeding in Portland cement as sand for tiling, “wood block 
floor, etc. . ° e e ° ° ° . ° ” 
Do. vertical . ° ° e e . ° e ° . ” 
Rough render on walls . ° - ° ° ° » 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ° . . ° e » 
Render and set in Sirapite . ‘ ie 
Render, backing in cement and sand, me ‘set in Keene's cement ° e 
Extra, only if on lathing ° ° e . ” 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris ° ° e e ° . 
Arris . ° ° e ° . e . ” 
Rounded angle, small . ° o 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per x” girth e 9 
7 granolithic pavings . . ° > 


13° . 
ex 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed ° » 
9” x 3” » o» : 09 
Extra, only for ‘small quadrant angle ° ° . . . a 


GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with :. ° ° ° ° 
26 oz. do. and do. . e ° e ° ” 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty . ° ° ° ° ° ° »” 
Cathedral glass and do. . ° ° s e e ” 
Glazing only, British polished plate. ° e . ° : ‘ 
Extra, only if in beads . e ° ° ° ° e o 
Washleather ° ° e e ° . ° ° 


PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten otingp 
Do. and distemper walls ° ° ° ° e e » 
Do. with washable distemper — ” 
Knot, stop, prime and on four coats of of colour on plain surfaces ” 
Do. on woodwork . e ° . 


Do. on steelwork . ° e e 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 
Stain and wax-polish aw ° 
French polishing . ° ° 
Stripping off old paper . ° ° 
Hangin; paper ° . 
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REREDOS IN OAK 


ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, HANDSWORTH 





| Hadfield and Cawkwell, Archite‘ls. 
THE ALTAR AND NEW REREDOS 


HE detail selected for illustration above, and by 
means of scale drawings within, is taken from 
St. Joseph’s Church, Handsworth, Sheffield, of which 
further illustrations appear elsewhere in this issue. 
The reredos is part of the fittings that have recently 
been added to the chancel, and is carried out in Crown 
Austrian oak. The inlaid borders are of coloured 
woods, and the whole of the work is left exactly as 
from the craftsmen’s tools, no stain or polish of any 
kind having been applied. 
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A TERRACE AND GLASS HOUSE 


DESIGNED FOR HIS OWN VILLA IN PRAGUE BY THE ARCHITECT, J. K. Ri 








a I ty) 





THE VILLA ON THE HILLSIDE, SHOWING THE TERRACE AND TINY CONSERVATORY 
T his own house, which stands rl y _ ae TO Above the terrace is a curved 
on a hill overlooking the J) ~~ fC y. Le sooN lintol, from which projects a 
city, Riha has arranged, on the |} ©- a YONG length of painted iron tube, and 


garden side, between the living- stretched between this and the 


| * y~ BOOM NS e's 
room and open terrace, a double 07] we Ei) ground are wires, up which it is 
Soroee tein wlloantores Ean phe eect “Se 
etween the glazing su Ee Se eo Pp p repro- 
a miniature conservatory, which is . Sy edi c wm an duced on this page, and the scale 
kept warm in winter by hot-water TI ree i ay Td1iZy drawings overleaf, show the 


pipes passing through it en route Am arrangement generally and in 
to radiators in the house. GROUND PLAN OF THE VILLA detail, respectively. 
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_ The REASON 


behind much ‘‘ Regular patrons are always a 


source of gratification—and we 
ss are always interested to hear of 
ESTABLISHED any particular feature of our 
establishment’ which influences 
»  avisitor’s favour. Recently we 
PATRON AGE happened to overhear references 
to our lifts—and we suddenly 
realised what a tremendous asset 
an efficient lift service can be in 
the maintenance of goodwill.” 
“Express-SMS”  Lifts— 
Passenger, Goods and Service, 
are an important part of the 
internal organisation of some of 
the most famous hotels in the 
world. They can be specified 
with complete assurance. 


EXPRESS 


LIFTS 









Ste: 


1770 


THE: EXPRESS LIFT CO. LTD. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE BUSINESS OF 
SMITH, MAJOR & STEVENS, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: GREYCOAT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Works : Northampton. 
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** Buildable, Parl, London” 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
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IGURES 1 and 2 are two views of an external chimney at 

Sissinghurst, Kent. The front elevation shows the ignorant 
and bad proportioning of the chimney, which, nevertheless, is an 
interesting achievement and includes much good brick detail. To 
re-design in better proportion would be an excellent exercise for 
students, or, for that matter, for any architect. Attention may be 
drawn to the tile fillets and the moulded brick of the sailing courses ; 
also to the brick tumbling (which is always at right angles to the 
offset slopes), the pitch of which is here too flat. 


Figure 3 illustrates several interesting brick details. The 


CHIMNETS : 
r. IN BRICh 


1. and 2. AT 
SISSINGHURST, 
KENT 





chimneys are carried up on each side of the gable. Instances exist 
where the chimney shaft forms the gable finial, but here the gable 
has a separate finial of cut brick and the gable slopes are tumbled in. 
Figure 4, an example from Hertfordshire, shows, to the left, 
a substantial chimney in the centre of the roofs, the Sussex caps of 
which break round the offsets. The sixteenth-century group of 
three chimney shafts has caps furnished with spurs, each of cut 
brick. The pediment gable is a good example of its type, and the 
window architrave treatment is an excellent one, to be found in other 
buildings in the vicinity. NATHANIEL LLOYD 
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3. AT SISSINGHURST CASTLE, KENT 





4. AT MACKERYE FND, WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTS. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


not what they were. Until quite recently the 

mere idea of a factory had something in it still 
of Blake’s *‘ dark satanic mills.’ A fa¢tory site was a 
piece of land predestined to a life of abomination. 
No man able to choose his place of residence would 
dream of dwelling in a factory area. The factory 
itself was a blot on the landscape, something irredeem- 
ably foul and redolent of evil. Faétory hands or girls 
were almost sub-human. To liken a building to a 
factory was to damn it utterly; certainly no more 
damaging criticism could be imagined. In all its 
uses, all its associations, the word ‘“‘ factory” was 
entirely obnoxious. It is one of the signs of the times 
that scarcely a trace of this ancient prejudice should 
be left in the world today. 

How strange, then, that despite this complete 
change in the public attitude, architects as a whole 
should still display such a lukewarm interest in the 
subjecét. True, the buildings of the factory type 
designed by first-class men abroad are receiving a 
good deal of recognition. But if one examines the 
post-war output of factories in this country, one is 
driven to the conclusion that far, far too much is left 
to the mercy of engineers and of all and sundry. 
Few of them will stand up to any serious archite¢tural 
criticism. In England the factory has indeed ceased 
to be a social outcast; it still remains somewhat of 
an artistic Cinderella. The greatest architectural 
opportunity of our day is still largely unrecognized 
and unexplored. 

The importance of the factory and its significance in 
the life of the community is realized by most people 
today. It is the place where many millions of our 
fellows spend most of their working hours. In. its 
precinéts, perhaps, a majority of men today live their 
days, grow to maturity, develop their latent abilities. 
The worker’s views about society and politics have 
much to do with the atmosphere in which he works. 
The faétory is a breeding-ground for political senti- 
ments, for convictions even. Its sphere of influence is 
spreading every day as modern “ welfare” policies 
spread among far-sighted employers of labour. No 


RB vein for manufacture and transport are 


factory today can be considered up to date unless it 
is equipped with dining-rooms. Most reasonably large 
factories require rest rooms, clinics, research labora- 
tories and libraries as well, while many of the largest 
provide gymnasia, swimming pools, concert halls and 
sports club grounds and buildings. 

Such an array of subject-matter should surely be 
enough for anybody; and yet we find that leaders of 
the profession who are proud to be asked to design 
a church or even a block of offices still shrink from 
accepting a commission to build a factory. Why is 
it that our best brains still consider industrial building 
to be below their dignity ? Why should the building 
of a faé¢tory be a less worthy pursuit than the 
building of a fire station or a museum ? 

Fortunately, the younger generation of archite¢ts, 
and those of middle age who keep in touch with the 
younger generation and its ideals, do not altogether 
share the view of their elders. Factory design is 
appearing as a subject in the architectural schools. 
Not yet has it become the most important subject 
taught; it is, however, already adding a great deal 
of living interest to a curriculum in which living 
contemporaneous subje¢ts are still too scarce. Teachers 
and students alike have felt that the power and dignity 
of the subject are no less conspicuous than the possi- 
bilities it offers for a free exercise of the imagination. 
Indeed, untrammelled by precedent, the freedom of 
the designer is almost startlingly complete, and the 
range of new materials, growing in number month by 
month, provides an almost limitless field for exploration 
and experiment. 

Elsewhere in the present issue Mr. J. E. Dixon- 
Spain, himself one of the most notable converts 
to the factory school of thought, sums up the most 
prominent tendencies observable in England today. 
Faétories, he says, “ will be the ultimate evidence on 
which the architectural intelligence of our time will 
be judged.” A harsh saying if we apply it to our 
performance thus far, but a hopeful and a stirring 
one to those who look forward to new conquests for 
the spirit of reason in modern architecture, here as 
well as abroad. 
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A photographic study of Unilever House, taken from Blackfriars 
Bridge. This new home of a gigantic international firm is 
nearing completion on a site formerly occupied by de Keyser’s 
Hotel on the Embankment. The facade is of Portland stone and 


UNILEVER HOUSE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON 





is fitted with metal windows. The architects are Sir John Burnet, 
Tait and Lorne, and the consulting archite¢t is J. Lomax Simpson. 
At either end of the front are equestrian groups sculptured by 
Reid Dick, R.A. One of the sculptor’s temporary sheds is shown. 
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Lionel G. Pearson, author of ‘“‘ Hospital 
Plumbing Today” (page 89). 

THE A.A. VISIT TO AUSTRIA 
T was a joy to’listen to the scholarly description of the 

A.A. trip to Austria, delivered by Grahame B. Tubbs, 

at the Association on Monday last. ‘ Vienna,” he 
said, ** is the loveliest of cities, and the Viennese the most 
charming of people,” and these two reasons, no doubt, 
caused the Association to go there again so soon after their 
last visit in 1927. As before, the programme was excellent, 
both on its architectural and the social sides, and everything 
was perfect except the weather, which was awful, and 
most unusual for Vienna in September. Outstanding 
points from his speech were as follows : 

* 

A large part of the visits in Vienna were paid to various 
housing and welfare schemes carried out by the Socialist 
Municipality. One hundred and seventy thousand 
Viennese (or almost 10 per cent. of the population) have 
been rehoused since the war, but the rents charged by the 
city are barely enough to pay for the cost of repairs and 
for rent colleétion. A case in point is the four-roomed 
cottage. This, with a good garden, costs about 2s. 6d. 
a week, including Housing Tax. Nothing is charged for 





Grahame B. Tubbs, author of ** Some 
Books of 1931 ” (page 95). 





J. E. Dixon-Spain, author of ‘* Factory 
Design ” 
Some Architect 
Contributors 
to this Issue 


Clough Williams-Ellis, author of 
** Comrade Ginsburg” (page 61). 
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(page 52). 





Harold Tomlinson, author of ‘* Looking 
Forward ” (page 44). 


interest on capital, as the buildings are built on the pro- 
ceeds of the Housing Tax levied on every dwelling. This is 
steeply graded upwards, but does not fall heavily on 
tenants, as their rents are fixed by law at about one-fifth 
of the pre-war rentals, or about one-twelfth, it is reckoned, 
of the economic rent. Thus, they are built at the expense 
of the landlords, who are allowed to have praétically no 
return from their property. Low rents allow of low wages 
and so help exports. The scheme is known locally among 
the non-socialists as Viennese Bolshevism. Many new 
schools, one hundred kindergartens, many public baths 
and laundries and free paddling pools for children have 
also been built. 
* 

The Karl Marx Hof, the largest residence in the world, 
the main facade of which is three-quarters of a mile long, 
is the biggest and in some ways the finest of the housing 
schemes. The programme did not, however, consist 
entirely of housing and wel.are buildings, but the wonderful 
baroque archite¢ture and gardens of the city, such as the 
Belvedere and Schonbrunn, were not neglected, nor were the 
night clubs ! 





A. Trystan Edwards, author of 
** Landmarks of the Year ” (page 72). 
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The Rt. Hon. John Burns, a father of 
the town-planning movement. 





The Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, a staunch 
preserver and extender of our amenities. 
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Lt.-Col. T. C. Moore, who piloted the 


Registration A@t through Parliament. 


Three Prominent Protagonists for the New Law and Order 


The party visited the baroque monasteries at Kloster- 
neuburg, Kremsmunster, with its lovely and unique arcaded 
fishponds with baroque fountains in the centre, Admont 
and its fine library, St. Florian—just like a musical comedy 
setting—and Melk, magnificently situated and possibly the 
finest of them all. After the motor tour started the slump 
in the £ began, and no reliable news was got until Vienna 
was regained. 


In spite of certain anxiety on this score, 
and of the bad weather, it was one of the most enjoyable 
of the Architectural Association excursions. 





THE 





YEAR IN RETROSPECT 


HIS is no time for the observance of the customary 


rites above the body of the departed year. It was like 
a journey down the waters of a lost river with the noise 
of the rapids heard more clearly and portentously with 
every moment passed. We shot from the old year into 
the new with a sick feeling in our stomachs. It may be, 
when we are all a little older, that 1931, with its load of 
calamity and world depression, will be seen to have brought 
some good with its evil. The historians of architecture 
will no doubt write down our present sickness as some 
cause contributory to this and that development. For 
myself, I feel rather sick, and I am perforce Astragal, the 
writer of things that are, and that have just been. The 
year has seemed to me a long one and its happenings of 
many kinds. Some are recordable fa¢ts, witnessed and 
vouched for. I will gather them together here and make 
some fit memorial over their bones. Others again, vague 
and intangible influences, marked here and there by 
portents and signs, I can only speed on their way to their 
proper burgeoning in pastures yet untrod. 

* 

Standing head and shoulders above all other recordable 
facts must be remarked that last and generous motion of 
the late Government that placed the Registration of 
Architects upon the statute book, even though it had to 
make a fool of a good word in doing so. Registration 
was long in coming, long and strenuously fought for, 
costly in time and money. But it must be reckoned an 
achievement that a certain House saw fit to confer 
professional rights upon us. Time will approve their 
common sense. 


And time, it seems, wait still further before 
opportunity comes with this new year to advance another 
measure of importance, the Town and Country Planning 
Bill. It is one of the remarkable facts of recent years 
that Town Planning, first recognized by Parliament as 
late as 1909, should have so conquered the minds of local 
authorities as a thing wise, desirable, nay imperative, 
that its final consolidation as an instrument for the planning 
of all land should be demanded from quarters that at the 
turn of the century would have considered planning a 
The prospect of its early passage 
through the House must be a matter for congratulation 
for those men, John Burns, Raymond Unwin, George 


Pepler, and others, whose lives have been spent in its 


must 


waste of good money. 


service. 
* 

It may perhaps hasten the formation of a committee 
strong enough and sufficiently provided with funds to 
set about the preparation of a comprehensive survey and 
plan for London. Heaven knows it is time. The year 
has seen how blindly we stumble in every improvement 
we try to make, and how much we lose without hope of 
recall. It was in August that Charing Cross Bridge, 
which had become, through want of knowledge and 
surplus of inefficiency, a standing newspaper joke, finally 
found its fate and was discontinued upon a plea of 
economy. “Iwas well, for if there are hopes that we may 
get a plan for London we shall get a better bridge than 
we deserved in 1931. 

* 

But in other ways we lose, for it is not our deserts to 
have the Foundling Hospital wrenched away from us 
after we have fought with such pertinacity for its retention 
in that crowded, dingy and romantic quarter of London. 
It would have gone by now but for Lord Rothermere’s 
remarkable generosity, and even as I write, and despite 
the sums already given, the site is not yet secure. The 
New Year starts with one good deed at least to perform ! 

* 

But come, it has not all been so dismal! We had 
George Lansbury with us, doing good works and thinking 
like a socialist and an architect, up to the fateful September 
of his and his Government’s demise. His plans for 
Whitehall, even though they bore something of the taint 
that comes to everyone who crosses the portals of the 
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Home Office, were grandiose and in the right tradition. 

And I think he did well with the parks upon the whole, 

for it was obviously never his intention to turn all havens 

of peace into playgrounds. Mr. Lansbury was in many 

and unsuspected ways a planner and a constructor by instin¢t. 
* 

It is not curious that we should have all turned economists 
during the last year. We are very much guided by circum- 
stances, and these have tended to prove to us how we are 
founded upon national economy, upon invested wealth 
and all the products of industry. As architects we must 
surely have a lively sense of the deficiencies of English 
goods and know how to gauge our shortcomings, set, as 
they were, against the accumulated excellence of Swedish 
industrial art at the Exhibition that was held in London 
last March. We turn more eagerly towards the work of 
Sweden and Germany as the lesson is learnt. 

* 

The effects of this exhibition were considerable, but 
would have paled since if the Design and Industries Asso- 
ciation were not active to stir the leaven in the lump, 
with luncheons at which table-loads of brassy business-men 
were sprayed with propaganda, with lectures, pamphlets 
and every other means of bringing home the truth of the 
watchword, Fitness for Purpose. The New Year is to 
bring them extension of their influence, with greater 
concentration upon the vital needs of industry. 

* 

In other ways, too, we begin to see the light. The 
L.C.C., who have for so long maintained building regula- 
tions in tune with the exhibition of 1851, have moved 
with a most becoming alacrity to keep abreast of the times. 
We are still to have an Act for London. It would not 
be fitting that London should fall in with any model 
bylaw, but the Act is to be a flexible and _ revisable 
thing, paving the way to reforms which may make building 
the pleasure it should be. We were given an early taste 
of freedom in the new regulations governing internal 
lavatories and so on, but when the full report upon 
structural steelwork has been absorbed by the L.C.C. 
advisers, we may look forward to building with pleasure 
—and economy. 

* 

In many such ways this bad old year can record positive 
advances, as many by industries themselves as come from 
the guiding professions. There is indeed a new scientific 
attitude discernible upon every hand, a preparation for 
the changes which architects have already explored 
especially younger architects. 

* 

And so we are led to contemplate the outcome of that 
hostage to good fortune—the R.I.B.A. Competition for 
the new premises in Portland Place. The inception of 
the move to grander quarters is, in fact, an event of real 
importance, because in so many ways it marks the 
culmination of long years of effort in the cause of archi- 
tecture, and because also, of course, it is going to be rather 
a tester for us all. 

* 

And I, who have spent a year reviling the very bad, 
speaking with obvious restraint of the exalted not-so-good, 
and praising with tears of joy the very good, await with 
impatience the successful issue of this great decision, 
hoping against desperate hope the winner will be 
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R.I.B.A. PRIZE AWARDS 


At the last meeting of the R.I.B.A. the annual award 
of the prizes and studentships was made as follows : 


The Tite Prize: A Certificate and £50 for Design (for the 
study of Italian architecture). Subject : “ An Author’s Retreat.” 
Cecil J. Searle (A.A. School). Certificates of honourable mention : 
Cormac P. Saurin (University of London) and William Blair 
(Liverpool School). 

The Soane Medallion and £150 for Design. Subject: * A 
National Library in a Capital.” Robert H. Mathew, A.R.1.B.A. 
Edinburgh College of Art). 

The Owen Jones Travelling Studentship and £ 100 (a Certificate 
and £100 for the Study of Ornament and Colour Decoration). 
Subject : “ The Lounge and Bar of a Flying Club.” Laurence 
W. Wright, A.R.1.B.A. Liverpool School). Certificate of honour- 
able mention : Robert Y. Goodden (A.A. School). 

The R.I.B.A. Institute Silver Medal and £75 for Measured 
Drawings. Cecil Brown (Westminster School of Art).  Certifi- 
cate of honourable Herbert Bennett (University of 
Manchester). 

R.I.B.A. Silver Medal and £50 for an Essay. Subject : 
* Sculpture Galleries.” Hope Bagenal, A.r.1.B.A. (A.A. School). 
Certificate of honourable mention (for an Essay on “ The Great 
Baroque Masquerade’’): William Holford (Liverpool School). 

R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Studentship, Gold Medal 
and £250 (for the study of Commercial Archite¢ture in America). 
William Valder, A.r.1.B.A. (Universities of Sydney and London). 
Silver Medals : James A. Cosh, A.r.1.B.A. (University of Sydney) 
and Thomas A. Jeffryes (Edinburgh College of Art). 

The Grissell Gold Medal and £50 (for the encouragement of the 
study of construétion). Subjeét : “* A Market Hall in a Country 
Town.” John Hughes, a.R.1.B.4. (Liverpool School). 

The Neale Bursary : £70 (for the encouragement of the study 
and measurement of old buildings): Geoffrey A. Jellicoe, A.R.1.B.A. 

A.A. School). 

The R.I.B.A. Hunt Bursary, £50 (for the encouragement of the 
study of housing and town planning). Not awarded. 

The Arthur Cates Prize: £50 (offered in 1931-32 for the 
promotion of Architecture in relation to Town Planning). 
Awarded jointly to Robert H. Matthew, A.R.1.B.A., and Basil 
Spence (Student, r.1.B.A.) (both of Edinburgh College of Art). 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1931 : Books, value £10. Awarded to the 
candidate who has most highly distinguished himself among the 
candidates in the final examinations of the year. Alban D. R. 
Car6e, A.R.1.B.A. (Royal Academy and A.A. Schools). 

The Athens Bursary, £100 (for study in Greece). 
R. F. Cole, F.r.1.B.A. (Liverpool School). 

The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal and £5 in Books for Schools of 
Architecture recognized for exemption from the Final Examina- 
tion (for the best set of drawings submitted at the annual exhibition 
of designs by students of schools of architecture recognized for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. final examination). Basil Spence 

Student r.1.B.A.) (Edinburgh College of Art). 

The R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal and £5 in Books for Schools of 
ArchiteGture recognized for exemption from the Intermediate 
Examination (for the best set of drawings submitted by students 
of schools of architeGture recognized for exemption from the 
Intermediate Examination). Reginald A. Smeeton (Student 
R.1.B.A.) (Birmingham School of Architecture). 

The R.I.B.A. Prizes for Public and Secondary Schools : Total 
value £10 10s. Offered for an essay of not more than 1,000 words 
or for sketches or scale drawings of a building or part of a building, 
for competition between boys and girls in public and secondary 
schools. a: Essays: 1} guineas, D. Brian Peace (Mill Hill 
School), 14 guineas, L. Whitworth (Rock Ferry High School for 
Boys); 6: Sketches: 3 guineas, N. E. Block (Whitgift Middle 
School, Croydon), 2 guineas, J. F. Walter (Uppingham School, 
Rutland), 2 guineas, J. A. Ashworth (Manchester Grammar 
School). 

The competition drawings will be on exhibition in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries, g Conduit Street, W.1, until January 23, 
1932, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays 
10 a.m. and 5 p.m.), Sundays excluded. 
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DESIGNED THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK _, SIR BDWIN 


BY COOPER, A.R.A. 
Princes Street, E.C. 





The architect’s drawing of the ground plan. Though the layout is approximately 
symmetrical about an axis bisecting the wedge-shaped site, there is no entrance on the 
corner ; instead, two are provided in the longer frontages, each leading direct to the 
colonnaded public space. In the middle of the vast adjacent banking hall is a triangular 
staircase and staff lift, the interpolation of which heightens the impression of spaciousness. 
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National Provincial Bank, Princes Street, E.C.] 


The architect’s elevational drawing of the front to Mansion House Street; and a photograph of its lowest portion. The elevation 
to Princes Street is similar but reversed. 
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A general view of the banking hall from just inside the entrance from Princes Street. The 

-colonnade indicates the extent of the public space. On the left are seen the counters at 

which banking business is transacted. The axis of the hall runs through the centre of the 
dome and the lift-shaft which is seen to its left. 





[By Sir Edwin Cooper, A.R A. 


Looking from the public space across the dome of the banking hall towards the lift-and-staircase feature, triangular 
on plan, and towards the apex of the site. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


T is a distressing fact that archi- 
tects, whether in practice or in 
prospect, will have to face in the 

present year a situation of the gravest 
importance. Never before since the 
profession became an organized body 
has it been obvious that there could 
not possibly be sufficient work in the 
near future to support a large number 
of its members. 

That this unpleasant truth has been 

faced with courage and with prompt 

action is greatly to the credit of the 

R.I.B.A., and it seems probable that 

the consequences of a period of great 

hardship may be to some extent 
alleviated if the proposals of the 

President are adopted unselfishly by 

all. Nevertheless it remains clear that 

the measures suggeste d will serve only 
during an interim period, and that 


drastic revision of the present point of 


view will have to be made. 

It seems clear that the R.I.B.A. must 
face a falling-off in membership and 
consequently in revenue. Some of the 
unemployed architects are versatile 
enough to be able to turn their talents 
to account in other fields; 


architecture so soon as conditions are 
stabilized, it seems probable that in 
the meantime they will be unable to 
subscribe to a body which does not 
give them proportional benefits in their 
new employments. It has been 
suggested that the R.I.B.A. might well 
postpone the building of the new 
premises, the design of which is now 
open to competition. The circum- 
stances may be such that it is impossible 
to obtain temporary accommodation 
which would enable the work of the 
Institute to be carried on with 
efficiency, but it seems within the 
bounds of probability that during the 
next few years these funds may well be 
needed to tide over difficult times. 

The schools of architecture, too, will 
probably find a falling-off in numbers, 
despite the fact that the practical 
limitations of working organizations 


have resulted in a long waiting-list of 


prospective pupils. For the first time 
students who have completed their 
five years’ course are finding it im- 
possible to obtain employment, and 
this must inevitably result in the 
deflection from architecture of some at 
least who had intended to follow that 
calling. 


The training of an architect is one of 


of all 


and 


the 
there 


the most expensive 


pro- 
fessional educations, 


must 


but even if 
they intend to resume the practice of 


The Needs of the Future 
BY HAROLD TOMLINSON 


be many parents who can no longer 


face with equanimity the financial 
outlay for the full five years’ course. 
Hence may come about a_ partial 
reversion to the earlier system of 
articled pupilage. It seems more 
probable, however, that many will 
adopt a middle course by attaining 


Intermediate exemption at a recognized 
school in the hope of obtaining employ- 
ment at the end of three years, ulti- 
mately to attempt the Final on the 
strength of experience gained in office 
work, and in studies out of office hours. 

It may be paradoxical to suggest that 
because an archite¢t’s business has 
become so complicated the simplifica- 
tion of his training is worthy of con- 
sideration, yet this point was stated 
very clearly by Professor A. E. 
Richardson at the International Con- 
gress on Architectural Education held in 
London in 1924 :— 

Five years’ preliminary training does not 
produce an architect; it should result in the 
equipping of a student with general knowledge. 
- Is it not possible that the scope of present- 
day training is of too ambitious a nature? 
Are the splendid buildings projected on paper, 


and presented with such precision, related to 
current events? Are we not aiming at composi- 


tion and draughtsmanship to the neglect of 


the vital purpose of building? . training 
in design is at present too ambitious. My 
second argument concerns the less polished, but 
not less important, matter of purely technical 
training in building, as well as the grounding 
of a student in a knowledge of materials and 
their properties. In schools of engineering, 
students are brought into touch at an early 
stage with materials and workshop practice. 
At present, architectural training is almost 
completely divorced from such advantages. 


Five years’ preliminary training does 
not produce an archite¢t, and it would 
be foolish to attempt to limit the period 
of what must needs vary with each 
individual. Experience has proved, 
however, that it is not impossible for 
a student of reasonable ability to be, 
in three years, ‘* educated ”’ in the real 
sense of the word. He will have been 
able to gain a knowledge of the 
idiosyncrasies of materials, and an 
understanding of the proper approach 
to architecture, freed from the narrow 
prejudices of “style.” In course of 
time his technical equipment will be 
made richer by experience, but the 
nature of his early training remains of 
the utmost importance. Even after 
three years he will have grasped the 
principles of domestic planning, the 
virtues and vices of the _ building 
materials most generally employed, the 
essential nature of building mechanics, 


and a competence in the execution of 


working drawings. With these qualifi- 
cations he should be a valuable asset 
in an office, particularly in developing 
- liminary schemes for domestic work, 

a field which seems bound to be the 

main aétivity of the greater part of 
the profession for some years, and from 
which financial advantage can be 
derived only through intelligent and 
inexpensive staff work. 

As an emergency measure it might 
be well worth while to consider the 
Intermediate examination in this light, 
the two years of preparation for the 
Final being devoted to more compli- 
cated planning and structures by those 
students who were fortunate enough to 
be able to afford them. There is 
nothing in the R.I.B.A.’s requirements 
with regard to education to prevent 
a more general adoption of the three 
years’ course of this order, and in 
many schools it is virtually in operation 
already. The past has shown that 
architects with the right qualities are 
able to proceed from lesser to greater 
works, for the basic rules of planning 
and composition remain unchanged 
for each. In fact the student with a 
longer training may find himself at 
a definite disadvantage, particularly if, 
during his last two years, he has been 
forced to specialize, and thus create a 
fictitious distinction between “‘ Design ~ 
and “Structure.” The architect so 
trained would seem in danger of being 
responsible either for “structures” which 
are not worthy to be built, or for 
‘designs’ which are impracticable 
owing to lack of technical knowledge. 

Architecture has become so compli- 
cated a process that the future will 
certainly see a growth of the group 
system and the gradual elimination of 
the individual practitioner, but the 
specialists who associate themselves 
will be better equipped to work in 
harmony if the earliest studies of all have 
followed the same road. When it has 
been realized how great is the gain in 
efficiency, how much of the overhead 
charges can be saved, and to what an 
extent useless competition (particularly 
in the provinces) can be eliminated, 
the client as well as the archite& will 
not be slow to take advantage of a 
less wasteful method of procedure. 
It may be that here will be found the 
solution to the difficulties of the present 
situation, which, although it is chiefly 
a consequence of the general depression, 
must in part depend on a failure by 
architects to organize their profession 
to the best economic advantage. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


PASSAGE in Aldous Huxley's 
Jesting Pilate describes a 
certain characteristic of Indian 

life by the name of Thermopylism. 
You will remember that the author 
derives this name from Edward Lear’s 
rhyme about the old man of Thermo- 
pyle, who never did anything properly. 
“In the ordinary affairs of life,”’ says 
Mr. Huxley, “ I am a bit of a Thermo- 
pylean myself. But even I am puzzled, 
disquieted and rather exasperated by 
the Indians.”’ The words, with the 
exception of the last, might be those of 
any modern young architect trying to 
record his feelings when he first sees 
in its true light the vast acreage of 
building with which civilized Europe is 
now covered. 

Not many of you will hesitate, I am 
sure, to join me in confessing that you, 
too, are a bit Thermopylean in the 
ordinary affairs of life. We are none 
of us so tidy, so efficient, so reasonable 
as we should like to be. But even we, 
with all our little Thermopylisms, are 
puzzled, disquieted and rather exas- 
perated when we look about us and see 
what the last hundred years of building 
—yes, and of architecture too—have 
done to the world. We modestly 
remind ourselves of our own weaknesses 
and our own failures. But even the 
most modest among us surely cannot 
find in himself a degree of weakness or 
an extent of failure in any way com- 
parable with the architecture he sees 
around him as soon as he steps out of his 
college buildings; and occasionally even 
before. The mass of building that has 
not, in the eyes of a designer, been done 
properly, is so huge, and its lapse from 
all our standards of proper design is so 
deep and so universal, that in describing 
what we see we are driven to substitute 
for the suffix ‘“‘-ism,’’ which means a 
doctrine or a practice, the suffix ‘‘-itis,”’ 
which means an inflammatory disease. 

Now, Mr. Huxley, in his Jesting Pilate, 
distinguishes two great causes of Ther- 
mopylism, one of which he finds 
chiefly active in India itself, and the 
other in Southern Europe. The first 
of these causes is the attitude of the 
man whose kingdom—in Biblical lan- 
guage—is not of this world, and to 
whom the physical universe around 
him is of no account beside the invisible 
universe of spirituality. It is not 
surprising that those who contemn the 
‘things which are seen” should care 
little about doing them properly. The 


The substance of a paper read before the 
Cambridge University Architectural Society. 


The 


BY CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


Uses of the Past 


other kind of Thermopylean is_ the 
man who does properly a few things 
which are conspicuous above the rest, 
and lets the rest go hang. He is the 
man who wears a clean shirt and a 
neat black coat in the street, and lapses 
into dirt and untidiness as soon as he 
enters his home. Or “he will,’ says 
Mr. Huxley, “ finish one drawing-room 
in style, for state occasions.’ These 
two Thermopyleans have, however, 
one thing in common, and that is a 
sound and rooted Thermopylean creed. 
The one never does anything properly 
at all, and the other only does a few 
things properly for the sake of his 
neighbours, for the sake of effect. But 
both are animated by an_ intense 
scepticism, a profound disbelief in the 
things which are seen as such. They 
are united in their conviction that it 
does not really and fundamentally 
matter whether a thing is done properly 
or not, and that even if the doing of it 
properly may be desirable for incidental 
reasons, it can never be desirable for its 
own sake. 

Yet this do¢trine, wherever it may 
have flourished among men, is not a 
doétrine which has found any sub- 
stantial following in England. It will 
not help us very far when we try to 
explain our own _ ill-begotten, _ ill- 
mannered streets, our towns and our 
suburbs, all our colleétion of archi- 
tectural deformities. It is not the 
Englishman’s creed that appearances 
do not matter, nor is it his practice to 
scamp things on purpose or on prin- 
ciple. Our Thermopylean architecture, 
in other words, is not the result ofa 
creed, like Buddhism, or of a policy, 
like Liberalism; not even of a practice, 
like mesmerism. It is not because we 
are addicted to a vice, Thermopylism, 
that we have done, and continue to do, 
such a great many things architec- 
turally that cannot in any way be 
described as having been done properly. 
Rather is it because we have fallen a 
victim to a disease, the disease Thermo- 
pylitis, whose outward manifestation 
may be called an abnormal growth. 
When a biologist talks of an abnormal 
growth, such as a tumour, he is talking 
of something which is extraordinarily 
like our annual harvest of bad archi- 
tecture; the likeness, in point of fact, is 
so close and so illuminating that I am 
sure you will forgive me for laying 
particular stress on it. The biologist 
defines a tumour or other abnormal 
growth as a piece of tissue that goes on 
growing without being subject to the 


controlling and regulating forces by 
which all healthy growth is guided and 
held in check. And call these forces 
what you like, let them act in what 
manner you like, they all have one 
common origin, which is mind. An 
abnormal growth, in animal organism, 
is an unintelligent growth, a growth 
that is not taking thought how to grow 
properly. And the disease in archi- 
tecture has the same origin. Bad 
architecture, bad streets, bad towns, 
may be of several varieties, but can 
there be any doubt of their being 
each one of them a_ mindless 
growth, a growth unregulated by 
a_ dire¢ting intelligence, unformed, 
undesigned ? How often have we heard 
a busy worker, over-driven, perhaps, 
exclaim that he has no time to think ! 
There, gentlemen, you have in four 
words the trouble that came upon our 
Victorian predecessors in architecture, 
and of the trouble that we of this 
generation are trying hard to elude. 
They had not time to think, and if we 
are to produce a body of building in 
which the absence of mind shall be less 
conspicuous than it is in much of theirs, 
it is, above all, necessary that we should 
find that time, and that having found it 
we should use it to some purpose. 

The forces that today result in a 
building, the machinery whereby a 
building comes into being, are so many 
and so complex that I cannot tonight 
refer to them in any detail. And so 
the connection between the activity of 
design and the processes which it should 
properly control can only be stated 
very loosely. I will mention only one 
side of this activity, a very restricted 
side and also a homely one. It is a 
commonplace that our domestic archi- 
tecture in England often reaches a 
standard of excellence which is very 
seldom found in more ambitious 
buildings. It is also a commonplace 
that the practice of domestic archi- 
tecture is a good deal less remunerative 
than a practice which concerns itself 
with larger public work. In fact, one 
would not be surprised to learn that 
much of our very best domestic archi- 
tecture is actually produced at a loss. 
We are faced, therefore, with the con- 
clusion that our most thoughtful and 
accomplished architecture leaves the 
architect in comparative poverty, 
whereas the architect engaged in a 
kind of work which we all know to be, 
as a whole, less thoughtful and less 
accomplished, often lives to become a 
person of considerable means. Both 
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kinds of architeéts are paid on a similar 
scale, which is roughly proportionate 
to the size of the building, yet one kind 
(I need not say that I am not for one 
moment thinking of individuals), one 
kind manages to get well paid for what 
it does, while the other is notoriously 
ill paid. There may be more than one 
explanation of this fact, but all of them 
must allow that the second does more 
than the first, gives more of his time, 
thinks more. 

Mind, I am not blaming the other 
architeét. It is not he who makes the 
pace. A house costing £2,000 will 
seldom take less than eight months to 
build; that is to say that it grows at 
the rate of £250 worth of building in 
a month. An office building costing 
half a million pounds may easily be 
built in a year and a half; that is to 
say that it grows at the rate of £25,000 
worth of building in a month. It is 
not the architect who says that this 
must be so. It is the ground landlord, 
the lessee, the building-owner, the 
shareholder, the bank, the contractor; 
it is anybody except the architect. One 
building goes up at the rate of £1 worth 
an hour, the other at the rate of £100 
worth an hour: is it to be wondered 
at that while the first building is a fine, 
normal, healthy, well-regulated thing, 
the second shows itself in every feature 
to be the work of the old man of 
Thermopyle? Of course, the architect 
of the house growing at the rate of £1 
worth an hour is not making his living 
out of that one house alone. He may 


have nine other houses going up at 
the same time. But even on this 
assumption, the architect of the big, 


fast-growing building is left with ten 
times as much thinking to do as the 
other man. I am not a psychologist or 
an intelligence tester, but I should say 
that, assuming your domestic architect 
to be moderately sane, one would 
have to search a very long time to 
find another capable of a continuous 
intellectual exertion ten times as great. 
Now, it is not at all my purpose tonight 
to draw tactless distinctions between 
commercial and domestic building. It 
still remains possible in our time for 
a public building to raise itself to a 
height of architectural nobility to which 
no private dwelling-house in the world 
could possibly aspire. Most of you 
will agree that among the most dis- 
tinguished public buildings that have 
enriched the modern world our own 
Liverpool Cathedral and the Stockholm 
City Hall are in their way supreme. 
Now, it cannot possibly be a coincidence 
that these two buildings have each 
been the object of many years of 
ceaseless and exhaustive thought. I 
will not bore you with details of Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott’s great work, partly 
because they are too well known to 
you, partly because his cathedral is 
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still only half built. But I may perhaps 
remind you of a few facts about the 
Stockholm City Hall, which was opened 
in 1923. 

Conditions at Stockholm 

Sixty years before the opening, in 1863, 
the municipal government of Stockholm 
was subjected to important reforms 
which made a new building necessary. 
For at least two centuries before that 
date the devisal of new municipal 
buildings had been discussed at in- 
tervals; commissions had deliberated, 
and even plans had been drawn up. 


But the reforms of 1863 turn the 
occasional thought into continuous 
thought; from that year onwards the 


scheme _ receives uninterrupted atten- 

tion. New plans are prepared in 1865. 
Ragnar Ostberg i is born. More schemes, 
more commissions follow. In 1892 the 
deliberations suddenly become still 
more acute, the schemes’ more 
numerous. ‘Three years later the site 
of the present City Hall is bought and 
a competition is held in which Ostberg 
is successful. In 1906 it is decided to 
make a start. In 1907 the architect 
submits a revised set of plans, and 
the same year a movement is set on 
foot, as a result of which the year 1908 
sees the programme of the building 
radically altered. In 1909 the architect 
produces fresh designs in accordance 
with the new programme. Excavations 
are begun in 1911, and building begins 
the year after. 
fs-in. scale drawings are approved in 
1913 and a set of }-in. scale drawings 
in 1914. In these drawings the design 
of the building continues to grow, 
despite the progress of the work, for 
we hear of the whole of the river front 
being moved back a_ considerable 
distance and rebuilt on fresh founda- 
tions. And now, three years later, 
Ostberg submits a design for an entirely 
new tower. I must end here. 

These few particulars will suffice to 
show how favourable to the designer 
were the conditions under which the 
Stockholm City Hall came into exist- 
ence. And not only was the architect 
able to concentrate his thought on the 
design for a period of, say, fifteen 
years, but on the client’s side (as we 
may call it for short) there was some- 
thing like half a century in which to 
give definition to the programme, to 
get the function of the building fully 
and accurately determined, to find and 
to fix for it a place in the civic landscape 
of Stockholm. For, though I am tonight 
speaking only of the archited¢t’s part 
in the design, it would not do to 
minimize the client’s part. The archi- 
tect is not the only person who must 
have time to think; and in the United 
States, where the rate of building is 
now possibly higher than anywhere else 
in the world, and where the contractor 
has had to devise a form of agreement 
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by which he compels the archite¢t to 
think to time, the archite¢t in his turn 
has been driven to adopt brutally 
coercive measures to protect himself 
against the Thermopylean client. 

Now, the value of the past to us today 
is just this: that it does speed up, and 
sharpen, and generally aid the processes 
of thought. There are two things 
that the past can never do for us. It 
cannot increase the time available for 
thoughtful design; that we have to do 
ourselves so far as we are able, and in 
these days of soaring site values, high 
capital charges, and accelerated con- 
struction, it is not very far. Nor can 
the past do much to stimulate fore- 
thought on the part of the client; here, 
too, we must labour unaided, and 
in these days of limited liability 
finance it becomes increasingly difficult 
to make the client think. But the past 
can help us, architects, to think; and 
that at any rate is something. The 
buildings of the past are valuable in 
many ways, chiefly perhaps because 
they are our heritage as civilized 
humans, and part of our daily lives, 
which they ennoble merely by existing. 
Here we will only regard them (with 
some of them at least, we are all of us 
familiar) as reservoirs of archite@ural 
thought, reservoirs from which we are 
at liberty to draw, or, rather, from 
which we are compelled to draw, the 
intellectual nourishment we need. For, 
indeed, I think you agree with me now 
that the danger of being infected with 
architectural Thermopylitis is more to 
be feared today than ever it was. The 
two questions I propose to examine, 
then, in the remaining part of my paper 
are, first, In what way precisely is the 
past able to supply this stimulus ? and 
secondly, How should we set about to 
extract and exploit it with the greatest 
benefit to ourselves and to our work ? 

The designing of buildings is a highly 
complicated activity, chiefly because the 
three divisions into which we are always 
told to split it up are in point of faé& 
so very hard to distinguish from one 
another. Writers and teachers have 
done a good deal in recent times to 
free the idea of architectural form from 
the ideas of firmness and commodity 
with which it has been so long 
intricated. 

It is possible to regard architeCural 
design as a tract of country which we 
have to cross in order to reach a place. 
What the lubricant is to the machine, 
the map is to the traveller. It also 
has the effect of giving smoothness and 
precision to a movement which, without 
it, would be rambling and experimental. 
A sound technique of design is such a 
map, and he whois able to read his map 
possesses the immeasurable advantage 
of knowing where he is, and by what 
way his destination may most quickly 
and most economically be reached. 
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Best of all, perhaps, it tells him a great 
deal that he did not know before about 
the country he is making for. But, 
gentlemen, a map, however helpful, 
is not a means of transport, and 
though it may shorten our journey 
until it becomes a straight and level 
line, it cannot increase our rate of 
progress in the desired direction. 
There can be no doubt whatever 
that day by day the need of such 
a map is becoming greater to the 
architect; our way is heavy going, and 
there are crossing tracks and dead 
alleys to delude us, and false prophets 
abound. But where it really and 
urgently is a matter of speed—and we 
are agreed, are we not, that our escape 
from Thermopylitis is a matter of 
speed—your traveller wants something 
else besides a direction : he wants to 
be given a lift. And it is something of 
that sort we find in the buildings of the 
past. Among them, we see many 
thousand solutions of the problems of 
architectural grammar, many thousand 
applications of the principles of archi- 
tectural design. Other people may 
enjoy them, copy their tricks, or abhor 
them and try to do them damage. 
To us, they are innumerable embodi- 
ments of the laws we have not the time 
wholly to embody for ourselves, in- 
numerable variations upon a tune that 
in the hurry of our lives is too apt to 
elude us. One often hears the com- 
plaint that the past is too much with 
us, that we are unable to get away 
from it. But this complaint is not so 
much directed against the existence 
of the past as against the wrong, waste- 
ful and inefficient use of it. If there 
were no drunkenness, nobody would ask 
for prohibition, and the number of 
vegetarians in this country would be 
considerably smaller than it is if meat- 
eating had never been carried to excess. 
Those who use the past simply and 
frugally are not likely to come to grief; 
on the other hand, they will certainly 
be able to detect problems of formal 
design which otherwise would have 
escaped them, and to solve them where 
otherwise they would have retired 
baffled and exhausted. 
The Food of Income : the Fuel of Capital 
So far, I have made frequent use of 
words like “ food ”’; the time has come 
to bring our metaphor into clearer 
focus. I compared the designer to a 
pedestrian just now, and we know that 
the energy of the pedestrian is derived 
from the food he eats. But we then 
agreed that too many designers simply 
had to have the use of a car if they 
were to reach their destination within 
the short time allowed them. And the 
energy of the car is derived not from 
food, but from fuel. Now there is a 
wide difference between a food and a 
fuel, and, if I had wanted to be quite 
accurate, fuel is the word I should 


have used when talking about the past 
and its store of intellectual energy. 
What is this difference between food 
and fuel that we next must investigate 
in order to complete our view of the 


past ? The difference, simply stated, 
is this: that the man who lives on 
food is living on income, and the 


machine that lives on fuel is living on 
capital. And the first thing we remark 
about these two alternatives is that the 
man who is living on his income has 
by far the simplest job—provided, of 
course, that his income is sufficient for 
his needs. The wage-earner who earns 
and spends an adequate weekly wage 
has no elaborate calculations to make, 
no costing problems to solve, no 
balance sheets to make out. But the 
directors of a company who are starting 
with accumulated capital an enterprise 
that they hope will be long-lived and 
successful, have all these things to do, 
and have innumerable dangers of their 
own to guard against. They, like our 
modern designer, are living on the 
results of past endeavour, and the 
dangers and pitfalls that threaten 
them are very like those by which the 
designer is surrounded. But it is not 
my purpose to wander away into the 
difficult and debatable subject of 
economics, about which more is known 
at Cambridge than perhaps anywhere 
else in the world. Since the fuel image 
is as accurate as the money image, I 
will revert to it at once. 

Another kind of energy—the solar 
kind— is made available to man through 
one great agency: the acres of green 
chlorophyll that are the leaves of 
plants. It is this mysterious and bene- 
ficent receiving apparatus that picks 
up the solar outpouring, saves it, fixes 
it, transforms it from intangible light 
into tangible matter. Here we find our 
bodily nourishment: this is the stuff 
that the human body and brain trans- 
mute into human achievement. It is 
the income upon which we live. Now 
this income is, in our part of the world, 
doled out to men and animals at 
yearly intervals : we Europeans are the 
annuitants of the vegetable kingdom. 
Those among us who are not content 
with this annual income may turn to 
animal food, and so consume in one 
year the food-income stored up by sheep 
and oxen during the course of several 
years. But this little act of piracy, this 
bonus snatched from indulgent, Nature, 
brings no fundamental change in our 
economic system. Our economic system, 
indeed our whole way of life, remains 
substantially the same, despite our 
raids upon the savings laid up by the 
beasts of the field. The modern revo- 
lution in this system is due, not to our 
increasing our income by eating small 
accumulations of food-capital in the 
form of flesh, but to our ceasing alto- 
gether to live on income, whether 
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animal or vegetable, having been 
fortunate enough to discover the gigantic 
reservoirs of energy stored up by the 
vegetable world of many thousand 
years ago, and having learnt to tap 
these reservoirs and to use this energy 
for our own ends. Such a discovery 
could hardly be expected to cause any- 
thing less than a revolution, and, in 
point of fact, this is exactly what it has 
done. And the revolution that followed 
it is one which we now perceive to have 
been far greater and far more “ revo- 
lutionary * than any other known to 
us, whether French or Russian or 
what not. You know its name: it is 
referred to as the Industrial Revolution. 


No greater Power of Thought 


The Industrial Revolution has had 
many critics, and these critics have 
described numberless evils and troubles 
it is said to have brought upon us, and 
for each one of these they have pro- 
pounded an immense variety of cures. 
But all are agreed on one point, namely, 
that while the Industrial Revolution 
has increased our material strength and 
our power of physical movement, it 
has omitted to increase in anything 
like the same degree our intelle¢ctual 
strength and our power of thought. 
How fortunate for us that the new 
power came to us in the form of a fuel, 
and not in the form of a food! In his 
novel, The Food of the Gods, H. G. Wells 
has shown us what would have been 
the consequences if this had hap- 
pened. ‘Tremendous growths will 
obscure and hide our houses, smother 
our churches, smash and destroy all 
the order of our cities, and we shall 
becume no more than a feeble vermin 
under the heels of the new race. 
Mankind will be swamped and drowned 
in things of its own begetting!*’ But 
if there exists anywhere a capital 
accumulation of food sufficient to 
produce a Peptic Revolution of this 
kind, we can only hope that no scientist 
will ever arise to discover it for us. 
The Industrial Revolution has been 
about as much as we could manage. 

But have we managed it? Can we 
truthfully say that we have upheld the 
authority of our reason over all this 
world that the giant ferns of the carboni- 
ferous age have suddenly begotten at 
our command? It is, of course, im- 
possible for us to claim anything of 
the kind, for we have to admit that 
the Industrial Revolution has made 
Thermopyleans of us all. Our only 
remedy, as architects, our only hope of 
resuming control over the things we 
do in the way of building, and of 
making sure that they shall be done 
properly, is to follow the example of 
this same Revolution, and feed and 
sharpen our intelligence upon the 
buildings of the past. 


[To be concluded | 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, PIMLICO 


ST ET ER ERT 


New Aisle and Chapel 


H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel 


Designed 
by 
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The new west porch 
and a glimpse of the 
staircase turret. The 
additions are con- 
spicuous for the beauty 
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T. MARY’S 
Church, Gra- 
ham Street, 

Pimlico, was built 
in 1874 as a chapel- 
of-ease to St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, from 
designs by R. J. 
Withers, anarchitect 
of great experience 
in building simple and solid churches 
in poor districts. It is very good of its 
kind; and by having no architectural 
break between nave and chancel, and 
by having no windows below the tall 
clerestory, makes an effect of size and 
dignity surprising in so small a building. 
Externally and internally it is faced 
with red brick, now toned to a colour 
that makes an excellent background 
for richly-coloured furniture and 
pictures. It is ingeniously constructed 
above the Underground Railway—the 
crown of whose vault is here very close 
to the surface. 

An aisle and chapel have recently 
been added on the north side, the aisle 
being extended westward of the nave 
to connect with a porch giving access 
from Westbourne Street. Designs have 
been made for the westward extension 
of the whole church, which will then 
incorporate this extended aisle in a 
normal plan. 


XT rR Bick, aint 
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The particular difficulties that met 
the architect of the additions were : 
1: difficulty of lighting the aisle, no 
windows in the south wall being 
admissible; 2: change of axis between 
the Westbourne Street entrance and 
the church itself; 3: 
not doing away with the internal 
half-arches across the existing aisle; 4 : 
adjustment of architectural character 
between new and old, without discord 
but without anachronism. How these 
difficulties have been attacked can be 
seen from the photographs and draw- 
ings. The new part of the church, 
like the old, has had to step delicately 
across the railway tunnel. 

The new work is of brick—what stone 
there is is Cornish granite. The ceilings 
are fire-resisting, of concrete left without 
any trick-surfacing. The glass in doors 
and windows was done by Miss 
Veronica Whall. The chapel altar, 
with its furniture and the paintings 


desirability of 


of the brickwork. 
Though the walls on 
either side existed, 
they have been refaced 


and piers added. 


above it, is a memo- 
rial. The panels 
representing the 
Seven Griefs of Our 
Lady are the work 
of Colin Gill; the 
frame is mostly blue 
and silver. The 
crucifix and candle- 
sticks are of 
malachite, lapis lazuli and silver. The 
statue of Our Lady seen in two of the 
photographs is a work of Martin 
Travers, moved from elsewhere in the 
old church. 

Besides the archite¢tural additions to 
the church, there have also lately been 
added an altar of St. John Baptist and 
a temporary font. The latter is wooden 
and simple. St. John Baptist’s altar 
is surmounted by an edicule of painted 
wood, executed by Viola and Alasia, 
containing a statue by Donald Hastings. 
Its dome is decorated with colour 
and foils, and the insides of its doors 
are painted by Colin Gill. The 
crucifix and candlesticks of this altar 
are of brass. 

The archite¢t records his appreciation 
of the particular skill and perseverance 
of the general contractors’ foreman, 
Mr. Westrope, of Messrs. Foster and 
Dicksee, in getting the brickwork very 


beautifully done. 
E 
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east, towards the memorial altar, 


which bears panels of the Seven Griefs of Our Lady, 


Colin Gill. Behind the camera is the outer aisle, illustrated 
the page below. 


In the new chapel : 
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In the new chapel : 


and showing the 
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[Nicholas and Dixon-Spain, Architects. 


UILDINGS for manufacture and 

BR transport may be said to be 

special to this age, and they will 
be the ultimate evidence on which the 
architectural intelligence of our time 
will be judged. 

During the war there was developed 
a new sense of administration in in- 
dustry. This ushered in an age of 
highly-organized manufacture. Manu- 
facturers and corporations now require 
buildings of a capacity hitherto un- 
dreamed of; the factory has become for 
the architect a problem as involved as 
the general hospital. 

For the housing of an industry it is 


Wireless factory at Mitcham, London (Mitcham 
Built entirely of reinforced concrete, 
with no brick in its 8-in. walls, nor joist in its 4-in. floors, 


Works, Ltd.). 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Lamp factory at 
Greenford, Middx. 
(Aladdin) ; the tower 
combines the utili- 
tarian purpose of 
water-storage with 
the esthetic achieve- 
ment of a salient 
architectural stroke. 


not sufficient to enclose and cover the 
bare space required for machinery, 
attaching odd wings in haphazard 
fashion. The smaller factories require 
dining and bathing facilities; the 
largest, rest-rooms, clinics, research 
laboratories, gymnasia, libraries, 
swimming baths, concert halls, sports 
and club accommodation. In the ideal 
large factory the worker should be able 
to live the whole of his life in a free, 
reasonable and healthy manner: in 
this country, very notably, has the 
prevision which founded Bournville and 
Port Sunlight been vindicated. 

Of recent factory work and the archi- 
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IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


FACTORY 
DESIGN 


The Opportunity 


** Buildings for manufac- 
ture and transport will be 
the ultimate evidence on 
which the architectural in- 
telligence of our time will 


be judged.”’ 


tectural quality thereof there is little 
to be said: a mass of work in this 
country, consisting for the most part 
of unmanageable plans set off with 
traditional motifs or, worse still, rudi- 
mentary design of a modern sort; a 
small avalanche of mildly amusing 
foreign experiments, of which several 
German and American, more French, 
and perhaps two or three each of 
Swedish and Dutch, are likely to 
survive the good-humoured laugh which 
greets the expiry of a fashion. 

Russia may also be expected to con- 
tribute if Mr. Williams-Ellis’s views are 
not unduly optimistic. 

Nevertheless, aims are sounder and 
the demand clearer and more coherent; 
if the present generation of architects 
responds with clear vision, our time 
should see the foundation of sound 
tradition in the design of industrial 
buildings. 

The worship of the machine is, 
happily, a faded enthusiasm of which 
we are only now reminded by the 
furniture shops, where tubular chairs 





[W. Horace Chapman, Archited. 


this is essentially a daylight factory. Efficiency and 
economy were studied—e.g. soil was even returned into 
the tanked foundations, so that plant can be easily shifted. 
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of Our Time 


BY J. E. 


DIXON-SPAIN 


** Much harm has been 
done by the competition 
between architect and pub- 
Out of 
such competition no good 


licity merchant. 


can come.” 


and the like are still a novelty. It is 
in factory design where the so-called 
revolt against tradition will find its 
true métier. The field is such that the 
fullest creative power and intensity has 
full freedom. 

A building ill-conditioned in appear- 
ance is the result of amateurish and 
ill-informed planning. The cause of 
unseemliness is discoverable in plan and 
section. The exterior of a factory should 
be unobtrusive; it is tiresome when 
all buildings clamour for attention. 
Much harm has been done and much 
vulgarity generated by the competition 
between architect and publicity mer- 
chant in the production of novelty. 
Out of such competition no good can 
come. 

In a recent journal the air station 
at Hamburg was said to echo “ in its 
lines the atmosphere of the flying field 
and modern transport.” The self- 
conscious occupation of echoing atmo- 
spheres will not get us far in factory 
design. Literature of the sort is allied 
to the type abounding in functionalism, 





Rubber factory, offices and warehouse at Inchinnan, 
The administrative offices 
are concentrated on the ground and the central part 


Scotland (India Tyres). 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Cigarette factory at 
Mornington  Cres- 
cent, N.W. (Carre- 
ras); the back of the 
building, chara¢ter- 
ized at the time as 
“fresh, cleanly- 
finished and _thor- 
oughly wholesome.” 


horizontality and verticality—revelling in 
rhythm and emphasis, but having little to 
do with the work of serious and sober 
design. 

The factory-design bibliography is not 
voluminous. There is a painstaking 
MS. (1929) thesis in the R.I.B.A. 
library on The Design and Construction of 
Faétory Buildings, by M. G. Bartholomew. 
It contains much useful information 
of the bread-and-butter order. Cass 
Gilbert contributed an article on Jn- 
dustrial Architecture in Concrete to The 
Forum (1923). Neuzeitlicher Verkehrsbau, 
by Gescheit and Wittman, is a sympo- 
sium of American and German efforts. 


IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 





[M. E. and O. H. Collins, Archite‘s. 


Several examples in the last are in- 
teresting, but the collection is diluted 
with photographs of uninteresting 
buildings and _ slight unintelligible 
sketches with an unjustifiable extrava- 
gance of blank paper. Where actual 
buildings, such as the Garage Marbeuf, 
in Paris, are illustrated, the planning 
appears to be on accepted lines. The 
most valuable section is devoted to 
airports. 

Perhaps the best published collection 
of factories is contained in Bauten 


der Technik, Werkanlagen, by Werner 
Lindner. 


from photographic views, but 


It is not possible to judge 
they 
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'Wallis, Gilbert and Partners, Architects. 


of the first floors of this front block ; behind stretches 
a single-floor warehouse of more than double the 
area of the building shown, with hipped glazed roof. 
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Phosphate factory at Issoudun, Indre. <A 


detail of the and the 
ing bridge that embraces it, at the 
illustrated below. 


chimney comnect- 


works 


neveriheless convey a true, if short- 
hand, impression. Possibly this is the 
foundation of the saying that if a thing 
is right it looks right. Werner Lindner 


appears to have attempted a study of 


origins. The collection is a good record, 
and there are many inspiring examples. 
Among them,  Johhansson’s little 
water towcr at Waxholm, Sweden, is 
delightful; the sugar factory at Stutt- 
gart a splendid block of buildings. 
The chemical works at Luban, near 
Posen, by Professor Poelzig, are im- 
pressive and have great dignity. 

There are several fine groups of 
buildings. Nothing could be more 
satisfying than the views of the Hafen- 
speicher, Copenhagen, the Altes Kauf- 
haus, Ziirich, and the Speicherviertel, 
K6énigsberg—all commercial buildings, 
be it marked, but not all modern. 
Other attractive buildings are the hat 
factory at Luckenwalde, by Mendel- 
sohn, the wireless factory at Berlin- 
Witzleben, by Professor Straumer, and 
the Messehalle, Breslau, by Berg. All 
these have an appearance of efficiency 


and much esthetic charm. They are 
also fairly indicative of the trend of 
modern design in factory work, and 


full of high promise. 

We have, unfortunately,no illustrations 
of French work; the default of journ- 
alism. Journalism wants sensation, and 
French architecture is not prone thereto. 
Lord Crewe said of the Frenchlanguage, 
and it is equally true of its architecture : 
“it flowed on through the centuries, 
like a majestic, effortless river, fed from 
time to time by rivulets sprung from 
pure sources, and adding the force of 
new conceptions and discoveries to the 
regular volume of the stream. Suc- 
cessive generations might pour into it 
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the archaisms they revived, the pre- 
ciosities they elaborated, and the slang 
they invented; most of these floated 
on the surface for a time, then sank to 
the bottom, and were forgotten.” 

Lord Crewe is to be thanked also for 
the happy definition of the esprit de pré- 
cision: ‘* For most of the everyday 
business of life a peu prés meets the 
case. Precision never need have 
existed if there had been no Greeks— 
the Eastern mind, brilliant as it is, 


has never acquired it.” A peu prés has 


been hitherto the basis of factory 
design. 
Mr. Goodhart - Rendel’s whimsical 


paper read at the R.I.B.A. in mid- 
November was an excellent condition 
powder. He warned us that illustra- 
tions in the general Press may not be 
indicative of the true trend of the 
stream. For “if it isn’t new, it isn’t 
news,” and the journals seek novelty 
and sensation. 
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Those who are financially concerned 
with manufacture will consciously judge 
a building from the point of view of 
working efficiency. Beyond this it is a 
matter of the satisfactoriliness with 
which it sits on Mother Earth and 
exemplifies the ageless canons of mass, 
proportion and quality of detail. 

The last work by Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel we remember was a design for 
extremely pleasing altar ornaments. 
Hay’s Wharf building, by the same 
hand, is the latest example of the 
factory class, and we should not expect 
anything comparable to it from a 
so-called factory specialist. 

The provisions for a particular in- 
dustry, it is true, are of a stri¢tly 
specialist order and constitute the 
particulars on which a trained architect 
founds his work. 

Some industries favour a multi-story 
building, with vertical communications ; 
or the limitations of site may leave no 
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Phosphate factory at Issoudun, Indre. 

The most striking feature of this excep- 

tional design is the form of the external 

roof principals, carried out in rein- 

forced concrete, that carry the mass of 
the projecting shelter. 


Good building is never sensational. 
The silver refinery at Eisleben and the 
keramic works at Berlin-Tempelhof are 
swift and efficient groupings. The 
same may be said of Mendelsohn’s 
model of a hosiery factory, Krasnoje 
Snama, Leningrad. The chemical 
works at Luban are of the best in 
Lindner’s book, and at least one view 
of them is superb. It must be con- 
ceded that our Continental neighbours 
are ahead of us, and that the highest 
ability is being brought to bear on 
factory design. 

In factory planning it is nonsense to 
talk of specialists. No first-rate architect 
claims to specialize. The qualities 
which go to make a fine design are 
identical, be it factory or church. 





[A. Lafrade, Architect. 


Electricity generating station at Chancy- 


Pougny, river Rhone; a detail of the 
dam and control tower of the building 
illustrated on page 55. 
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Warchouse and stockrooms in 
f * IN 
Paris (Messageries Hachette). 


Despite the difficulties of a site subject 


to periodical inundation from the 
River Seine, this building of over 
430.500 sq. ft. of area has been 


choice in the matter. The consensus 
of opinion is in favour of single-story 
buildings, where possible, for main 
workshops. 

Matters of cubic content and exits are 
regulated largely by legislation and set 
forth in faétory act and_ building 
bylaw. Such requisitions, together 
with the limitations of site and the 
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Jian Démaret, Architeél. 





erected at the corner of the 


FRANCE 

rue Balard and the rue des 
Cévennes, in seven months. The 
foundations are concrete piles; the 


-uilding itself is of reinforced concrete. 
A subway connects the two sections. 


special requirements of the buildings, 
form the elements on which a design 
will be based. 

In preparation for his work the 
architect will soak himself in the pro- 
cesses of the particular manufacture or 
industry for which he is to plan. In 
touch with the managers of all depart- 
ments, he Will get a thorough grasp of 
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the handling and storage of materials, 
the machinery and system employed, 
the packing and dispatch of the finished 
Only so will he competently 
do his job, and particularly when com- 
missioned by directors having little 
intimate practical knowledge of their 
manufactures, or instructed by an 
employer whose requirements may be, 
in faét, uneconomical or may lack 
vision. 

In view of the amount of probable 
repetition in the design. he will 
establish a convenient dimensional 
unit. The more strictly this is main- 
tained the better. One of the many 
rewards will be simplified and speedy 
construction. 


uC ods. 


By courtesy cf ** Die Baugilde.’’| 


Steelworks plant at Grossauheim 
Co. the 


shop. 


boiler-house, coal 


To generalize on planning and con- 
struction would be idle; the principles 


are common to. ll archite¢tural 
design. 

As the main structural material, 
concrete is by no means a sine qua non. 
The best work of today shows a 


limited use of concrete as against the 
poorer, which tends to its wholesale 
use. Nevertheless, concrete has been 
usefully handled. Steel, as Sir Clement 
Hindley remarked in The Times of 
November 25, * has become practically 
the one indispensable material.” 
Flooring is a problem ever with us and 
still a field for research. The common 
materials are -granolithic, teak and 


THE 


Brown, 
bunkers and fabricating 
The reinforced steel rafters extend outside the 
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asphalt. It is seldom that the material 
proper for one industry is suitable for 
another. 
the works area in the new factory for 
Aladdin Industries, Ltd., at Greenford, 
is of maple. 

The designer of a factory will work 
in the closest collaboration with the 
for the special machinery 
those responsible for 


engineers 
as well as with 


the heating, ventilating and lighting 
installations. 
A well-devised programme for ex- 


tension is an essential mark of a sound 
factory plan. In the case of large 
factories it is generally held that welfare, 
research and the like buildings are best 
kept independent of the main works. 


. 


Boveri & 
GERMANY 


Accesses and intercommunication must 
be direct, but it is an advantage for 
these buildings to be open and in use 
at times when the main factory is 
closed. The heights of floors will be 
settled by the height of machinery and 
as may be required for overhead tracks 
and pipe runs. 

The question of one vers:s several 
stories is in practice settled by the site, 
the floor area required and the nature of 
the manufacture. In the larger type of 
buildings, where abnormal floor areas 
have to be provided, a number of 
stories with adequate lighting wells is 
the only solution. A good example in 
this country is the factory for Messrs. 


The flooring of the whole of 
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Boots at Nottingham, now in course of 
construction. 

In practice, it is 
prepare a schedule of requirements. 
This cannot be fully written up, 
and is useful evidence later that points 
have not been’ overlooked. The 
following are the general heads under 
which information may be collected : 
Study of the Manufacture, itsorganization, 
processes and the system employed. 
Machinery : Machines used; working 
space required; layout of machines and 
gangways. Will probably determine 
the unit on which the planning is 
based. 

Number of persons employed : 


women, clerical staff, etc. 


good routine to 


too 


Men, 





[Aarl Wilkelm Ochs. Architect. 


IN building over the transport road and serve to support 
hoisting gear for handling materials and produéts, etc. 
‘The whole appearance is orderly and symmetrical. 


Accesses : Yor goods and personnel. 
Railway : Access, sidings, loading and 
unloading quays. 
Stores : Raw materials—receiving office. 
Garage accommodation : Staff and other 
cars, commercial vehicles, cycles. 
Works Manager's Office: Good super- 
vision, convenient for works and general 
offices. 


Works Area: For the general ma- 
chinery—convenient for the move- 
ment of employees and process of 


manufacture, handling of goods, etc. 
Power House Group: Boilers, pumps, 
etc.; water storage; artesian well or 
public supply. 

Offices : Principals, 


general, board- 
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By courtesy of ** Der Baumeister.’’] 
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[| Theodor Merrill, Architect. 


Coal-mining plant at Bochum, in the Essen the outer walls, completely independent of the 
district (Zeche K6nigsgrube mine). These IN structural skeleton, like the bonnet of a motor 
buildings have resulted from close and early GERMANY car or the cabinet of a wireless receiver, are 
co-operation between architect and engineers; formed of a network of light steel members. 


rooms, showrooms; access from main 
road; strong room; stationery store. 
Sanitary Blocks: For employees, men 
and women; clerical staff. Private 
lavatories for principals. Well-arranged 
for access, etc. Locker rooms and 
method of supervision. Baths, slipper 
and shower; drying room; drinking 
fountains. 

Research : One or more suitably fitted 
laboratories are usually provided, with 
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Motor works at Dresden-Reick (Hille-werke) ; IN of the entire layout, enclosing a forecourt, 


an aerial view giving an admirable impression 


GERMANY and the convenient access by road and rail. 
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Schoénlinde 
the 


Knitting factory at 
(Stefan Schindler). In a sense IN 


CZECHO- 


[Hans Richier, Architect. 


of the plant to be accommodated are 
far smaller and more susceptible of 


task of designing for “light” is easier spovAKIA arrangement in conformity with a 


than for ‘‘ heavy” industries; the units 


good access from both works and 
administrative offices. 

Entrances : To be studied, as there are 
conflicting views on the subject. A 


definite principle should be worked on. 


7 imekeepe rs office. 
Dining-room: For employees, with 
adequate kitchen, wash-up, larder, 


store—for clerical staff and principals, 
with kitchen and service. 

First-aid Room, Rest-room, Eye Clinic : 
Suitably placed rooms with the requisite 
equipment. 

Recreation: In the largest factories an 
employees’ club is sometimes required, 
with or without swimming bath, concert 
and dance hall and library. Sports ground 
and pavilion, with accommodation for 
men and women. 

Staircases and Exits: Intercommuni- 
cation is of first importance. The 
L.C.C. rules for factory stairs require 
a minimum io-in. tread, maximum 
7}-in. rise, and maximum of fifteen 
steps to a flight. 





Pipe factory at Winterthur, 
This new 


Zurich 
building has been designed for the swiTZERLAND tices’ instruction shop 
firm of pump manufaé¢turers as a pipe shop and 


design having elements of formality. 


Lifts: Goods, service and passenger. 
Hoists: Pitand motor room. Support 
for vibrating loads. Use instant or 
intermittent. Size dependent on type 


of goods handled. Gear above or 
below. 

Pipe Ducts: Both vertical and _ hori- 
zontal. Too often neglected by the 
architect. 

Shafting: Provision for; specially 


important where reinforced concrete is 
the general structural material; travel- 
ling cranes, overhead runways and 
conveyors. 

Lighting : Both artificial and natural, 
of the first importance. A rough, old- 


fashioned rule lays down the width of 
‘the room and the height from floor to 


top of window as being 1}: 1, where 
the light is from one side only; when 
lighted from both sides, 4:13. This 
rule assumes glass height at 3 ft. 
above the floor and the glazed surface 
horizontally seven times that of the 
solid. Facilities for cleaning windows 


Sulzer). IN 


1932 


must always be provided. 

Ventilation and Heating : The system to 
be adopted should be decided early. 
Architect and engineer should col- 
laborate fully throughout the prepara- 
tion of the general working drawings. 
The question of temperature depends 
upon the nature of the occupation : 
the tendency now is to require higher 
temperatures than formerly. Average 
requirements are 45° to 65°, according 
to the type of work, and 64° for 
sedentary work. 


Stores : For raw materials and finished 
goods. Packing department, dispatch, 
loading, checking office. 

Fire Prevention Sprinklers, hy- 
drants, lightning protection. Effect 
on fire policies. Fire and burglar 
‘alarms. 

Extension: Every scheme should in- 


clude for future extension, whether 
specifically demanded or not. 

Acoustics : Vibration. Sound - travel 
and absorption of sound. 

Telephone Exchange: Telephones and 
intercommunication system. Time- 
keeping and synchronized clocks. 

Finish and Decoration: Floors most 
important — cracking and_ crazing. 
Question of dust and working up of 
floor surface. Paint and _ distemper. 
Cleansing and dust extraction. 

If I have been discursive and _ in- 
dulged in homily rather than rule, 
neglecting the mix of concrete and the 
capacity of exits, it has been to survey 
the general field. 

If I have stressed the great oppor- 
tunity and scope for thought and 
design, it is enough. Perhaps our 
ablest archite¢ts will turn to the matter, 
so that our factories may soon rival 
the fine buildings of our Continental 
brethren. 


finished parts store (ground floor), and appren- 


(first floor); here there 


are sections for machine tools and for fitting. 


COMRADE 
GINSBURG- - 


BY CLOUGH 


a OSH ! What in the 
world is that ?”’ 
We_ had _ been 
wandering about a Moscow 
suburb looking, fruitlessly, 
for the new Planitarium of 
which I had chanced to see 
a photograph, when, lo! 
through a grove of ‘poplars, 
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Resembling the upper works of a great passenger steamer, the building 
illustrated in this article, and designed by M. Ginsburg, is a new seven- 
story block of flats in Moscow. 


61 
SHOCK 
BRIGADIER 


WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


clearly and unmistakably. 
It could indeed be nothing 
else, and it could belong to 
no time earlier than the 
present and to no _ place 
south of the fiftieth parallel 
of latitude. 

All of which is to say that 
it had character and indi- 


the apparition burst upon us. 

Unless. we were mad, the river was 
miles away and yet, there, above the 
swaying tree-tops towered the gleaming 
upper works of a great passenger 
steamer, with stanchioned alley-ways 
and promenade deck all complete. 


urban flats. 


flats: 


A more detailed view of the hanging semicircular balconies 
of the main block, and the bridge, that assist in lending 
these suburban flats their sea-going outward appearance. 


Yet the thing was, in fact, no steamer 
but a perfectly serious block of sub- 
It could be nothing else 
when you came to look at it closer 
seven floors of them—that was 
written across the face of the building 


—s> 
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viduality, and that it 
expressed its purpose, and, moreover, 
being pleasing to the eye, that it was 
very definitely architecture. 
Well, anyway, architecture of a sort, 
and of a sort, too, that, under certain 
circumstances and in certain places, 





The other aspect of the bridge. On the left is the créche, 
with which it is the conneéting link, glazed with a great 
double window designed to give maximum sunlight. 
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I personally have rather come to like. 
But only rather like, for I have yet to 
see the Modernist or Functionalist 
building that can sweep me clear off 
my feet as other buildings have done 
modern buildings, too, some of them, 
but not Modern with a really big ‘‘ M.” 

Yet I am ardently hoping for that 
day and, unless Mr. Joseph Emberton 
or Mr. Tait manages it in the mean- 
time, it may still be the designer of 
this ingenious yet perfectly logical 
ship-aground—Comrade M. Ginsburg 
—who will first cause me to abase 
myself before a flat white wall with 
perfectly disposed black holes in it. 

Luckily, we had (my wife and I) a 
Russian-speaking friend with us who 
cross-examined the gardener on our 
behalf. 

Yes, he knew who the architect was, 
and how should he not, seeing that he 
had a flat and an office in the very 
building ? Indeed, he had seen him 
just go in and no doubt we should find 
him at home if we cared to call. 

Five minutes later, there we are— 
I and my wife, our interpreter, and 
the Comrades Ginsburg, husband and 
wife—clustered about a great drawing 
desk in the queer-shaped ‘ duplex ” 
apartment that is half office, quarter 
living-room and quarter (apparently 
nursery. 

We are made very welcome, but, 
introductions duly effected, our Anglo- 
Russian friend departs, and we are left 
to complete our interview as best we 
can, chiefly through my wife talking 
German to one of the pair and French 
to the other and translating each into 
English for me. 

Happily, my roving eye rests on the 
familiar buff covers of a pile of 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNALS and Architectural 
Reviews, and I pounce on the top copy 
in the hope of finding some peg upon 
which may be hung our opening, 
ice-breaking discussion. As luck will 
have it, there, incredibly enough, is a 
job of my own, the flattering photo- 
graphs making me positively proud to 
introduce myself as its designer. I 
point to the pictures and then to 
myself, whilst he, having glanced at 
them, pats me on the shoulder with 
a “Ja, ja! Williams-Ellis, architect. 
Ja! Good!” 

But it is Ais works that are up for 
discussion, and I seize on the upper- 
most plan on the littered desk—a 
large and complicated layout scheme. 
I recognize a corner of it as the bathing 
place on the Moscow river where I 
had been swimming most gratefully 
and pleasantly the past two evenings, 
after grilling days going round the 
city. It appears that Ginsburg is 
laying out the whole vast area of the 
new “ Park of Rest and Culture ” that 
will shortly line the river banks on 
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A portion of the fagade in which occur 
the windows of the flat occupied by the 
architeét himself. 


either side for some five miles of its 
course immediately above the town, 
with one bank curving concavely in 
with steep grassy banks rising high up 
to hanging woodlands, the other a 
lovely semicircle of meadow-land, with 
the wide, slow-moving stream between. 
A better site for a great public park 
and play-place could scarcely be 
imagined, and Authority is determined 
to exploit it to the utmost. 

Already there is an attractive tem- 
porary exhibition ground and a kind 
of Luna Park across the river from 
the Water Stadium, and there are an 
odd palace or two bosomed high 
amongst the trees already in use as 
week - end rest - houses and workers’ 
clubs. But what Ginsburg has in hand 
is a complete and detailed scheme for 
the layout of the whole territory to 
be gradually worked towards, section 
by section, with levelling here, planting 
there, road-making, embanking, demo- 
lition and building, until it shall finally 
stand forth as the greatest recreation 
ground in all the Soviet Union, which, 
I may say, takes recreation grounds 
really seriously. So seriously, indeed, 
that, standing between the dancing 
arena and the folk-song hall, you will 
find a pavilion exhibiting diagrammatic- 
ally the statistics of the Five-Year Plan; 
whilst over the functionalist bridge that 


crosses the watershoot lake near the 
gymnasium, you will find yourself 
confronted with a model farm steading 
in which are shown, perhaps, the 
dread stigmata of the tubercular cow, 
models of pigs in various stages of 
swine fever, and the very latest thing 
in milking machines. 

It is all very ingenious from a 
propaganda point of view, all very 
pleasant and merry, and none the less 
so for the fact that most of the amuse- 
ments are free and unprofessional, and 
left to the spontaneous initiative of 
after-work revellers who, from the look 
and the sound of things, are plenty in 
number and brimful of initiative. 

Anyway, it is these people, the Moscow 
city workers, who are really Ginsburg’s 
clients. It is for their “rest and 
culture ’’ that he has to provide suitable 
buildings in an acceptable setting, and 
they will be alertly critical of his efforts 
to please them, for, if ever a modern 
people talked and thought architecture, 
it is the Russian city proletariat of 
today which is daily fed on pictures of 
new buildings, both in its newspapers 
and on the screen, such being the best 
visible symbols of the progress of their 
darling Five-Year Plan. 

Spreading my arms out wide above 
the plan, or rather map, I said : 

“A big job. Bic!” 

At which he smiled and said to my 
wife in German : 

‘** Perhaps yes, perhaps no. Russia is 
big, and even Bashkir not so little;” 
at which he unrolled a map and pointed 
to that far-away republic, explaining 
that he personally, with less than a 
score of assistants, was responsible for 
the whole town and country planning 
of this great territory more than twice 


as big as France; new towns, new 
villages, new roads and _ railways, 
bridges and factories, their general 


position and arrangement, with such 
filling in of detail here and there as 
was possible. 

‘But how can you do all that,” 
I said, “‘ properly ?” 

“1 can’t,” he replied, “ properly, but 
we do the best we can. Why don’t you 
come and help ? It’s a great chance. 
Russia is full of great chances—for 
architecis—for nearly every kind of 
planner, designer or specialist.” 

This was getting exciting., I had 
received the same sort of invitation 
from several other Russian architects 
already—unofficially of course—and 
obviously addressed to English archi- 
tects in general rather than to myself 
in particular. But there is clearly far 
more doing than the few Russian 
architects of any standing are capable of 
carrying out themselves, and their only 
concern is that what they cannot do 
themselves should be done decently by 
somebody. With things as they are, and 
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as they are likely to be in England, so 
welcoming a gesture ought not, perhaps, 
to be ignored, quite apart from the fact 
that in Russia at this moment large- 
scale architectural opportunities exist 
that probably transcend anything in 
the way of construction since the day of 
the Romans. 

Ginsburg clearly felt the historic 
importance of his task, and spoke with 
such insight and feeling of the work he 
was doing, both as a citizen and as an 
architect, that I felt curious as to his 
history, which, as far as I could ascer- 
tain from our indirect, polyglot and 
patchwork conversation, was as follows : 

From 1909 to 1914 he studied archi- 
tecture in Milan, pursuing his architec- 
tural training at the Polytechnic school 
in Russia from the date of his return 
until the outbreak of the 1917 revolution. 

His student days completed under the 
Czarist régime (he is still under forty- 
five), he was sent to the Crimea in 1917 
by the Bolsheviks, to care for and 
report on the condition of the public 
monuments; which gave him unique 
opportunities for a close study of the 
architectural peculiarities of the Crimea 
and of Tartary. From 1g21 to the 
present day, Moscow has been his 
headquarters, and he was for some time 
professor of architecture at the Moscow 
Architectural School. 

In 1923 he journeyed to Samarkand 
and Bokhara to study and report on 
the architectural monuments of those 
places, whilst in 1925 he went to 
Turkey and Asia Minor for the same 
purpose, proceeding, by way of a change 
in 1926, to work out on behalf of 


the Central Government Department 





standardized building plans and de- 


tails. Now, as I have said, he is chiefly 
engaged on_ large-scale planning 
schemes, though he has a number of 


Moscow buildings to his credit, 
including the Gostrak insurance 
offices), the Sovnarkom Soviet Building, 
the Institute of Textile Workers, and a 
Home for the Disabled. 

At Swerdlovsk in the Urals he has 
built the House for Specialists engaged 
in various industries, and at Almaata 
(the capital of Kozokstan) he has built 
the Government House and the offices 
of the Turk-Sib. railway. 

The “Shock Brigade” idea—(‘‘ Storm- 
troops of the Five-Year Plan’’)—extends 
even into the professions, and Ginsburg 
is a true citizen-warrior, being full, not 
only of a proper professional and 
artistic zeal for right building, but also 
of a passionate and obviously sincere 
desire to see the Five-Year Plan come 
true, and even more than true. 

He gives an interesting account of 
how the architect is enabled to delegate 
some of his work to the Building Trusts 
(that have replaced the contractor), 
and how they not only undertake the 
actual construction, but even prepare 


and submit working details for his 
approval, and how a _ construction 
engineer, who is employed direct by 


the Trust, is responsible for the actual 
execution, keeping an assistant on the 
job as a clerk of the works. 

Certainly Comrade Ginsburg is a 
personality in Russian architecture, and 
will leave his mark upon his country on 
a scale that may well be unprecedented. 

I shall not easily forget the great 
vistas of architectural activity that 


Duplex living-rooms 
feature of the 
internal arrange- 
ments. This 
shows both the main 
floor and the upper 
gallery of one of the 

flats so treated. 


are a 


view 


Looking along the 
gallery of one of the 
duplex flat apart- 
ments from the 
landing next to the 
upper part of the liv- 
ing-room. This, too, 
echoes sea-practice. 
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my talk with him opened up to me, but 
most vividly of all shall I remember 
that he reiterated the question that 
I had heard before, and which was 
again put to me more authoritatively 
and officially later on. It was roughly 
this : 

* You 


doing. 


see the great things we are 
We are doing them as well as 
we can, but we should like to do them 
better. Why don’t some of you E nglish 
architeéts come and lend a hand ? 

And I think they meant it. 

Why don’t we ? 

One immediate result of the author’s 
visit to Russia was the receipt by him 
of a large number of letters relative to 
the employment there of British archi- 
tects. Since the above article was 
written, he has received a communica- 
tion on the subject from the chairman 
of the State Communal Bank, which is 
financing construction under the Five- 
Year Plan. Its substance is given 
below.—[ED. A.J.] 

In Moscow there has recently been formulated 
a Council of Communal and Town Building 


of the U.S.S.R. This organization is under the 
control of the Central Executive Committee of 
the U.S.S.R. (Tzik), and its aétivities are to 


extend all over the country. All questions 
regarding the employment of foreign specialists, 
including arrangements with foreign architects, 
are transferred to it. 

This Council is now in process of formation, 
and there will be no opportunity of considering 
proposals for such employment until early this 
year (1932), when a building programme for 


the U.S.S.R. for the ensuing twelve-month will 
be prepared. 

Further information will be transmitted when 
the Council are ready to deal with proposals 
for the engagement of British architects in the 


U.S.S.R. 
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Husum School, Copenhagen.] [By Edvard Thomsen and Frits Schlegel. 


The assembly hall, seen from the north end of the main floor. The central glazed doors in the far end are those at the top of 
the single south main entrance stairs. The reinforced glass panels in the floor light a hall of similar extent below. 
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‘The eentral portion of the north elevation, 
containing the upper and lower halls; the 
two side pairs of entrance doors give access 
dire&t, upstairs, to the hall illustrated on 
the facing page, the middle pair lead 


N his recent description of the new 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon, the architec- 

tural critic The Times said that it 
was ‘functional in the full sense of 
meeting practical and emotional con- 
siderations in a_ single conception.” 
A year ago, Mr. Frank Pick paraphrased 
tunctionalism as “a way of testing 
whether money is well spent.” Though 
both definitions help us towards a 
clearer understanding of the archi- 
tectural philosophy which has become 
the battle-cry of the young and the 
bugbear of the old, neither sufficiently 
stresses the all-important fact that its 


emotional basis is an insistence on 
structural sincerity. 
Funé¢tionalism is not a_ style, but 


simply an avenue of approach to style. 
There is nothing necessarily modern 
about it. In the same way, there is 
nothing necessarily antique about tra- 
ditionalism. Traditionalism, properly 
so-called, is not the essence of any 
one “ national” style, nor even of the 
national interpretations of the complete 
sequence of all the historic styles, but 
the continuous crystallization of the 
national genius into certain formal 
preferences and antipathies. 

Our own English architectural tradi- 
tion is the result of an unconscious 
process of subtracting what was not 
English from what was in each succes- 
sive phase of each successive style; and 











HUSUM 
CHOOL, 
COPENHAGEN 


DESIGNED BY 
EDVARD THOMSEN AND 
FRITS SCHLEGEL 


then again subtracting the merely 
ephemeral elements from that residuum 
in order to obtain an_ indefinable 
abstract something which is truly vital 
as a medium of inspiration. All that 
we can say with any confidence about 
national tradition in form is that it is 
essentially and dynamically national; 
and that although it manifests itself 
more conspicuously in some styles than 
others, it is entirely independent of any. 
There is, therefore, no incompatibility 
between traditionalism in its narrower 
legitimate sense and fun¢tionalism in 
its broader legitimate sense. 

This truism would be abundantly 
clear if it were not for the besetting 
looseness of modern phraseology where 
‘isms ”’ are concerned, and the name- 
lessness of the various schools of modern 
architectural design. If we want a 
rough-and-ready working definition of 
functionalism, we might say that it 
denotes the kind of architecture which 
is logically built outwards from a pre- 
determined plan as opposed to that 
which makes the plan subservient to 
a predetermined type of facade. The 
application of this formula demon- 
strates that the majority of buildings 
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straight through to the lower hall. ‘The roof 
lights illuminate the main hall, which ex- 
tends through four floors. On either extreme 
of the drawing are seen portions of the boys’ 
and girls’ gymnasium wings, respe¢tively. 


erected up to the first quarter of the 
last century were indubitably func- 
tional, and that the majority of those 
constructed since (including a fair 
number of self-styled “* functional ” 
designs) are not. 

Professor Edvard Thomsen, whose 
Crematorium Chapel in Copenhagen 
has won world-wide recognition, is at 
once a traditionalist and a fundtionalist. 
He is traditional in the sense that he is 
permeated with the Danish tradition. 
Finding it still very much alive, and 
eminently adaptable to modern condi- 
tions, he sees no valid reason for 
jettisoning it as so much pedantic 


lumber. Like André Lurgat, he is a 
functionalist in the sense that he 
expresses the spirit of a_ national 


tradition in forms which, though they 
are the embodiment of constructional 
methods perfected by our age, have 
nothing in common with the crude 
‘international’ materializations of 
pure geometry boosted by Corbusier 
as the architectural salvation of a 
Massenmensch humanity. To suspect 
such an architect as Edvard Thomsen 
of either structural shams or structural 
stunts would be tantamount to suspe¢t- 
ing him of being capable of forging a 
cheque. 

The school at Husum, which he has 
built in conjunétion with Frits Schlegel, 
represents an entirely new type of 
school. Its sober and_ dignified 


F 
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LOWER GROUND FLOOR PLAW 





A view of the north front, with entrances sheltered by a 
reinforced glass canopy. Straight flights of stairs, within 
the doors, continue the ascents, begun outside, to the hall on 
the main floor. ‘The walls are washed a red-brown tint, and 
the moulding and slight projection of the wooden casement 
windows will be noticed. On the extreme right is seen 


one of the gymnasium wings, with lavatory block beyond. 


Longitudinal section, repro- 
duced to the same scale as 
the plans above. ‘This is 
taken through the gymna- 
sium wings, and also shows 
the simple arrangement of 
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CARPENTAY 





DINING ROOM 
SEATING SoCHILDAEN | | 


Part of the lower ground-floor 
plan, showing the whole of the 
central block, and one gymna- 
sium and lavatory wing; the 
other wing is identical. The 
top of the drawing is north. 
[he large lower hall is sur- 
rounded by handicraft, service 
and staff rooms, and the care- 
t taker’s flat. 
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[By Edcard Thomsen and F. Schlegel. The complementary portion of 
the main floor plan. The 
central assembly hall is sur- 
rounded on this and the two 
















floors above mainly by class- 


rooms, of which there are One of the four staircase landings at second-floor level. 
twenty-nine in all. The white Through the doorway is seen a glimpse of the upper portion 
spaces in the walls of both of the assembly hall, with iron balcony railings surrounding 
plans indicate ventilation duéts the great well that extends from its main floor to the skylight; 


for inside w.c.s, etc. just beyond the right extremity of the railing one of the 
ranges of lavatory basins that are fixed to the wall may be 
discerned. The stair balustrade is of simple form. 


two of the four stairways 
communicating from top to 
bottom of the building. The 
upper assembly hall extends 
from the main floor up- 
wards and is entirely top-lit. 


F2 
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Husum School, Copenhagen. 


The sun-bathing shelter on the roof. 


This is arranged on the south end of the main central block. 


[By Edvard Thomsen and F, Schlegel. 
Sand has been provided, 


seen in the foreground, and the space under the shelter is laid with open boarding. 


elevations “ exteriorize”’ a beautifully 
lucid and finely balanced plan. Yet 
this building is typically Danish in its 
patrician disdain for the sort of passe- 
partout decorations which are * judi- 
ciously disposed”’’ to gloss over a 
copybook archite¢t’s inability to design 
in plain surfaces. There are no 
‘outstanding details*’ because every 
part is perfectly co-ordinated to the 
whole. It is just an honest, but highly 
intellectual, job of work, superlatively 
well done. 

The school stands in open fields on 
what is at present the outer fringe of a 
rapidly-growing suburb. ‘This site was 


chosen so that when the perimeter of 


Copenhagen has expanded another 
kilometre or so, children from the 
houses yet to be built in Husum will 
not have farther to come to school 
than those already attending it. 

Compared with the rather straggling 
layout of most English elementary 
schools, the plan is simplicity itself : 
a symmetrical rectangular block with 
the shorter sides facing approximately 
north and south. The — 
feature, as nearly always abroad, is a 
large assembly hall which covers anaes 


a third of the main floor. This forms 
a well occupying the whole of the 
middle of the building, with the 
concrete floors of the two surrounding 
upper stories ¢ antilevered out to provide 
continuous open corridors running right 
round its four sides. A staircase at 
each corner of this hall gives access to 
all floors. The extent of the flat 


concrete roof is identical with that of 


the hollow square of classrooms and 
corridors beneath it, while the glass 
skylight coincides with the open area 
of the well. The south aspect of the 
roof has been adapted for sun-bathing. 
The lower ground floor has a central 
area of the same extent as the assembly 
hall immediately above it. Round 
this are grouped the dressing-rooms, 
drying - rooms, shower - baths, store- 
rooms, the boiler room, matron’s room, 
doctor’s surgery, a large carpenter’s 
shop, and a kitchen and buttery with 
an adjacent breakfast room that seats 
eighty children. Half of the east side 
of this floor is occupied by the five 
rooms of the caretaker’s flat. The 
north front is protracted into the top 
of a letter ““T”” by two symmetrical, 
single-story wings which contain the 


girls’ and boys’: gymnasiums. The 
main floor consists of ten class-rooms 
of practically uniform size, with 
their groups of lavatories; the school 
registry; the teachers’ common-room, 
lavatories, etc.; and the private rooms 
of the headmaster and his assistant. 

Most of the nine class-rooms on the 
first floor are for specialized subje¢ts. 
There is also a large kitchen and 
dining-room. 

The second floor provides a further 
ten classrooms, making twenty-nine in 
all. There are two parallel entrances 
on the north front, leading straight up 
into the assembly hall. The main 
entrance, from the south, is on an 
intermediate axis. All three are pro- 
tected by reinforced glass canopies. 

With the exception of the roof, floors, 
staircases, and foundations, the con- 
struction is of ordinary brick through- 
out. Externally the building is 
rendered in a dull red cement stucco, 
the windows having white surrounds. 
There is an abundance of light every- 
where. Glazed tiles of different colours 
are used for the dadoes of the class- 
rooms, corridors, and staircases. The 
fittings are all admirably simple. 
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THE ADVENTURE 
OF BUILDING 


BY P. GRAHAM 
OME weeks ago there reached me through the 
post an unusual sort of manuscript. The author 
of The Adventure of Building (as it is here called) had 
had a house designed for him by a young archi- 
tect, and so pleased and delighted was he with the 
outcome of his experiment that he had decided 
to do what he could to communicate his enthusiasm 
to others. He has produced what I feel is as good 
a statement as I have ever read of the case from 
the layman’s point of view for the employment of 
architects in the building of houses. The Publishers 
of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL have consequently 
arranged to issue the whole of it in an attractive 
booklet form for distribution among the lay public. 
The gist of the author’s argument is given here 
in slightly condensed form to enable readers of 
THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL to form their own 
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This and the other illus- 
trations in this article are selected from examples of architect-designed small 
houses from numerous localities, appearing in the booklet to which reference 


In Kent : 


weather-boarding, shutters and thatch. 


opinion of it.—[EprToR, A.J.| 


N the hearts of many is the hope 
that one day they may be able to 
build their own house and home. 

They argue that every bird builds its 
own nest—a nest suited to itself and 
its mate, a fitting place to bring into 
being its nestlings—and that every 
man should give similar expression to 
himself and his aspirations. 

The clerk, the shop assistant, and the 
small tradesman may find the “‘multiple 
house’ a convenience, since a man 
with little or no capital must take what 
he can get. But to a man of taste and 
education such submission to circum- 
stances is a painful one, and is not to 
be endured for longer than is necessary. 
And such a man knows, and can never 
overlook the fact, that he does not suffer 
alone. His wife, his children, and his 
friends all suffer with him, and the 


mental health of all of them will be 
lowered if residence in the 
long. 


ee 


multiple 
The 


house ’*’ continues too 


is made in the foreword and announcement on this page. 


environment he is giving his family is 
unsuitable; he is behaving unfairly 
towards them, unless, indeed, he can 
do no better. 


“The man who lives in the type of 


house which is turned out like sausages, 
and which is surrounded by duplicated 
examples on every side, must expect to 
feel the defect in himself and to see it 
operating in his wife and in his children 
as they grow up. For what is the 
mental outlook of a child brought up 
in a suburban villa? No wonder so 
many of them become, and only desire 
to become, clerks. A slum child seems 
likely to have a better chance; for at 
least it has to fight for existence, and 
must therefore develop fighting qualities. , 
Building is cheap today 

Such were the thoughts which led me 
to consider the question of building a 
house for myself, and I had not gone 
far before it became perfectly clear 
that today, with the prices of building 





In Suffolk : tiles, rough-cast, terrace and loggia. 





commodities almost as low as_ they 
were before the war, a man with 
£2,000 or less to spend can build his 
own individual residence and can 
retain the services of an architect to 
design it for him. It may be that few 
of us nowadays have a capital of £2,000 
available, but to finance the purchase 
of a house has been made so simple 
and inexpensive an operation that lack 
of capital need deter no one of moderate 
means from embarking on this adven- 
ture. Incidentally the man who does 
so will be making an investment of a 
most remunerative kind. 

To build for oneself is a worthy 


HE booklet from which the above is 

taken is illustrated with photographs 
of small architeél-designed houses. 
The Publishers feel that if it can be 
got into the hands of the right people 
a very great deal can be done to clear 
up the ignorance and misapprehension 
regarding the functions of the architect 
which are still so distressingly pre- 
valent, and they wish to ask all their 
readers to help them in this work. 
They are willing to send copies to 
architects wishing to distribute them 
amongst their friends at the post-free 
price of two shillings a dozen, which, 
of course, is very considerably less than 
the actual cost price. The Publishers 
are themselves broadcasting free a very 
large number of copies amongst suit- 
able laymen, and are offering the 
booklet for sale on the bookstalls to 
the general public at the price of six- 
pence. Will readers willing to assist 
the Publishers in distributing it please 
communicate with the Manager, The 
Architectural Press, Limited, 9 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, from whom 
copies are now obtainable ? 
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enterprise. It expresses the spirit of 
adventure—the creative urge which 
every true man possesses.* And _ the 
object of this sketch embodying the 
writer's personal experience is to com- 
mend the enterprise to others and to 
encourage them to venture; for in 
spite of small resources and many other 
little difficulties, he has accomplished 
the adventure, and daily experiences 
the happiness and satisfaction which is 
its reward. It is written also to assist 
other adventurers by reminding them 
that while this journey is over an 
uncharted sea, unknown and_un- 
explored by most of us, there is a 
qualified man who may be relied upon 
and who may be put in charge as a pilot 
nay, must be put in charge if the 
results are to be what they may be. 
How to set about Building 
Now many, like myself, when they 
arrive at the determination that to 
build for oneself is essential, and have 
seen to it that they know how the 


es 
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in stucco and pantiles. 


financial side may be handled, find 
they have no idea how to go about the 
matter—except that they imagine they 
should get into touch with a suitable 
builder. But this hazy idea is likely to 
lead to disaster, for the truth is that it 
is only the architect who has the train- 
ing and ability necessary to translate 
a vision into actuality. 

Assuming then that we have decided 
to build ourselves a house, it is useful 
to consider carefully what are the 
reasons for obtaining at the earliest 
possible moment the services of an 
architect, and what are the advantages 
gained in doing so. 

The Architect obtains the Lowest Cost 

Well, first of all, we shall get the 
cheapest price at which the structure 
can be efficiently erected. 


x Sometimes it is thought that a cheaper 


building may be obtained by leaving 
the whole thing in the hands of a 
contractor, and there is possibly the 
idea that at least the architect’s fees 





In the Isle of Wight ° 


Continental gable and shutters. 
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will be saved. This, however, is likely 
to be a costly mistake, and it is entirely 
the reverse of the truth. 

No house can come into being without 
drawings and plans., Someone must 
be paid in some way or other for such 
work, either in the builder’s price or in 
professional fees; for designs, plans and 
details are as essential in house-building 
as they are in engineering. The 
duplicated house looks like an exception 
to this statement, but even for this type 
of house plans, drawings and details 
had originally to be prepared; and the 
cost of these is covered over and over 
again by the large profits made on the 
multiple building structures erected by 
the speculators who reproduce their 
houses so faithfully and repeatedly in 
every detail. Moreover, every specula- 
tive builder’s house is, as its name 


implies, a speculation on the part of 


its builder; he may or may not be able 
to sell it at the price he has put upon 
it, and he is naturally bound to look 
for a high rate of profit to cover the 
risk which he runs of having the house 
left on his hands for some considerable 
period after it is finished. 

The question of the cost of the house 
is the first and, possibly to many of us, 
the most important issue, for it is .the 
predominant factor in any such venture. 
When an architect is commissioned he 
puts various builders into competition 
one with another. All the contractors 
who are asked to tender are on the 
same basis ; and if the lowest estimate 
is accepted, the building owner has 
obtained the cheapest price at which 
the structure can be erected. Moreover, 
this is the only way in which competi- 
tion can be obtained. You cannot 
expect one builder to supply plans and 
details to another (even if he could 
draw plans and details) so that this 
other builder may compete for your 
structure! If you could do so, how 
would you know that they were both 
estimating for the same class of house 
and workmanship ? 

His Expert hnowledge of Materials and 

Methods 

During the process of building the 
architect watches the structure for 
which he is responsible with the jealous 
eye of one who means to make money 
go as far as it can be made to go. If 
unforeseen difficulties arise he meets 
them, knowing how to overcome them 
in the least expensive way. If the 
building owner wants alterations as the 
building proceeds, the architect is able 
to provide for these if they can be 
effected; and he instructs the builder 
how to carry them out without incurring 
improperly heavy extra expense. 

The architect, as an expert, must keep 
himself carefully in touch with every 
side of technical knowledge—it is a part 
of his job to know new materials, new 
methods, and the best types of the 
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various and innumerable commodities 
offered for building purposes. It is 
quickly discerned that he knows exactly 
what to use, where it is to be obtained, 
and what the cost should be. The 
employment of an architect ensures 
that the builder will supply just the 
things the house-owner wants, and no 
alternatives or substitutes. 

It must be remembered that the 
ordinary country builder is a_trades- 
man. When given a free hand he 
supplies or recommends the things 
which he knows and which will bring 
him a decent profit—things he can 
obtain without too much trouble or 
bother, His job is to build well and 
truly, and it is unfair to expect him to 
go and inspect, for example, twenty 
different kinds of baths so that you may 
get the best for your purpose. His 
knowledge is usually circumscribed to 
the commodities listed in the catalogues 
of the builders’ merchants he buys from. 
The builders’ merchants exist to supply 
builders with the ordinary everyday 
commodities used in building. ‘This 
does not mean that they will not get 
uncommon or novel things, but it 
stands to reason that any tradesman 
would prefer to sell his stock rather 
than some special article which a man 
thinks he prefers. The result in 
practice seems to be that the inexpert 
obtain the things which the builders’ 
merchants want to sell. The ordinary 
man’s knowledge is not wide enough to 
counteract this natural tendency. Ex- 
perience proves that a house-owner who 
wishes to get away from the ordinary 
and usual, and desires to obtain the 
particular things most suitable for his 
individual requirements, must rely upon 
the professional man. 

It is also to the architect that one may 
look to arrange for all the innumerable 
details in the fitting up and equipment 
of a house—labour-saving devices, etc. ; 
and, later, he will, if desired, give 
advice ana help in the problems of 
interior decoration and the selection of 
colour schemes for the rooms. 

You may rest assured that by employ- 
ing an architect you will not only get 
the cheapest and most efficient building, 
but you will also get a building of 
dignity and _ character — something 
which expresses good breeding and 
good manners. It is difficult to find 
exact words with which to express the 
effect upon a building which is obtained 
because it is well designed and is a fine 
composition. It is in good taste, and 
it satisfies because it is fitting and 
well conceived. Only an architect can 
create these attributes in a structure, 
and he does so by weaving into it 
something of himself. This is the artist 
in him finding expression, and_ this 
it is which gives an extra value to the 
house designed by an architect. 

Every adventurer in building will find 
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that he has rough ideas as to the sort 
of house he requires, but to get these 
ideas down on paper, to fit all the 
special and individual needs into the 
arrangement of a clever plan, and 
then to mould the whole into a fitting 
structure having beauty, dignity and 
charm is a problem of very great 
difficulty. Only specially trained men 
are capable of this difficult work and 
have the necessary gifts to accomplish it. 
How the Builder is Paid 

And now a word on the method by 
which payments are made as_ the 
building proceeds. The archite¢t issues 
certificates ” for the paymeni of the 
builder’s accounts only as and when 
he is satisfied that the work dealt with 
under the certificate has been properly 
carried out. It is on these certificates 
that payment is made. The client is 
thereby relieved of every sort of anxiety 
and worry, and faces the financial side 
of the undertaking only when the 


the four-square type, with balcony and shutters. 


certificates arrive from the builder. 
The architect prepares the designs, 
plans, working drawings, details, and 
specification for the whole of the 
building from foundation to roof, 
including every tiny particular. 

For doing this work he charges a fee 
in accordance with the official scale of 
charges authorized by the Institute 
which governs his activities. For 
house building this comes-to only £60 
for every £1,000 which is spent, except 
in the case of very small work—a sum 
which, if the writer’s experience may 
be taken as typical, is saved many 
times over by the architedt’s invaluable 
services. 

All this touches the fringe of a vast 
and many-sided subject. But perhaps 
it is enough to show how the adventure 
called building can be made into 
something that is very well worth 
while, freeing it of all its fears and 
turning it into an undertaking that is 
full of pleasure. 
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brick and concrete with exposed flint aggregate. 
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Leathart 
architects. 


Sheen Cinema : 
and Granger, 

In_ this 
interesting type of entrance 


cinema “‘a very 


feature has been evolved, 
which has the great merit 


of displaying a prominent 


‘** How are we to keep our judgments 
cool in the architectural mélée in which 
we now find ourselves?”’ This question 
is asked by the author, in surveying the 
principal buildings of the past year, and 


ET another year of architecture 
has flown by and, although in 
olden days a year would have 

been far too short a period in which to 
expect any particularly dynamic hap- 
penings in the world of architecture, 
today things are vastly different, for 
the pace of development in all the arts 
has been speeded up unconscionably. 
It has been said that the Classic Order 
has taken over 2,000 years to become 
out of date, if, indeed, it is out of date, 
whereas I could describe modern 
styles of building which have become 
out of date in less than 2,000 days. 
How are we to keep our judgments 
cool in the architectural mélée in which 
we now find ourselves ? In our pro- 
fession today, he is happiest among us 
who can live and let live. Such an 
attitude towards. architeéture might 
conceivably be a spineless one if it led 
to complacency in the presence of 


OF THE 





A Retrospect of 1931 


BY 


A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


flagrant architectural misdemeanours, 
yet, on the other hand, it might indi- 
cate the kind of tolerance which sees 
the element of good which may reside 
in the various styles practised by our 
contemporaries. It is especially in- 
cumbent upon a critic to adopt this 
latter attitude and to remember that 
there are certain styles of architecture 
which have so much vitality that they 
take a lot of killing, and the very fact 
that this is so should make one begin 
to doubt whether they ought really to 
be killed at all. j 

In England we have two parallel 
streams of tradition which are still 
freely drawn upon at the present day, 
namely, the medieval, with which is 
merged cottage tradition, and the 
Renaissance tradition, which has a 
more urban flavour because it arose at 
a time when the English people, 
instead of being, as formerly, a com- 
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YEAR 


inscription in a decorous 
manner. The fagade is well 


punctuated at top and 
bottom by the bands of 
stonework, and the small 
windows are arranged 
in an orderly pattern.” 
he thinks that in the architectural 


profession today ‘‘ he is the happiest 
who can live and let live.’ The 
traditions drawn upon are, he states, 
the medieval and the Renaissance. 


munity mainly agricultural, were be- 
coming urban-minded. This change 
had begun to take place even before 
the Renaissance, and for this reason 
the latter development of Gothic was, 
in point of fact, urban Gothic, and by 
virtue of this attribute of urbanity it 
was markedly superior to the Gothic of 
France, Germany and elsewhere on 
the Continent. In the development of 
both the medieval and Classic styles 
in England so much artistic genius was 
expended, and such a wide range of 
expressiveness was achieved, coupled 
with so much sanity and sweet reason- 
ableness in planning, that it is com- 
prehensible, and even excusable, that 
many architects find themselves en- 
thralled by these styles, which they 
feel proud to develop but have no 
desire to repudiate. 

A very important factor in the har- 
mony of the modern town is_ the 
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Part of the frieze, by Gilbert Bayes, runt 


surface and, as it is sensibly placed a little 


degree in which buildings of different 
styles can be made “to live and let 
live.” If it could be shown that this 
is possible, there would be no need to 
adopt the cut-throat policies of those 
who, favouring one style, get into 


yaroxysms of rage in the presence of 
d o 


another. I know of no town which so 
well exemplifies this harmony in the 
juxtaposition of buildings of different 
styles as does the city of Oxford, where 


we find the urban Classic and_ the 
urban Gothic cheek by jowl, and yet 
expressing a degree of friendliness 


which shows that character in archi- 
tecture is more important than style. 
Can we have in association with the 
urban Classic and the urban Gothic a 
number of new buildings in an “‘ urban 
modernist” siyle which will be a 
welcome addition even to the streets of 
a city such as Oxford ? In putting this 
question I am indicating the standard 
of criticism which I propose to apply 
to the buildings which will be passed 
under review in the following para- 
graphs. As soon as one considers the 
civic aspect of building, which is the 


most important aspect, all questions of 


style sink to a subordinate position. 
For instance, I prefer urban Gothic, like 
New College, Oxford, to country 
bumpkin Classic, like New Scotland 
Yard; I prefer urban Classic, such as 
the old Regent Street, to country 
bumpkin Gothic of the kind affected 
by the Gothic Revivalists, almost with- 
out exception; and I should prefer to 
any style whatsoever a good urban 
modernist building, if such were pos- 
sible. The likelihood of this latter 
consummation will depend upon the 
degree in which the ** modernists” are 
willing toadmit the concept ofurbanity as 
an integral part of their intellectual creed. 
An attention to the civic values of 
architecture naturally leads one to 
demand that all the public buildings 
of a city should have the degree of 
prominence which befits them and 
should be easily recognizable one from 


















another; that the commercial and 
domestic buildings should be aligned 
in elegant formations, expressing a 
spirit of sociability, and that in the 
case of every structure it shall express 


just so much of its internal planning 


as may be considered of special interest 
to the general public and no more 
than this. It will be observed that | 
say nothing about construction and 
“the right use of materials.” The 
truth is that I am almost ashamed 


even to mention them, for they are 
so obvious, and during the last fifty 
years they have so often been discussed 
at great length by professional dunces 





The Saville Theatre, Cambridge Circus : 

T. P. Bennett and Son, architeéts. ‘‘ The 

problem of treating expanses of blank wall 

in a theatre elevation has been dealt with 
in an interesting way.” 
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iing along the facade of the Saville Theatre. It *‘ gives a richness of texture to the wall 


above eye-level, its admirable composition and delicacy of detail can be fully appreciated.” 


who have concentrated upon these 
matters because the more important 
elements in the art of building had 
escaped their attention. 

THE SAVILLE THEATRE 

Let me first consider the new Saville 
Theatre, near Cambridge Circus, de- 
signed by T. P. Bennettand Son, for here 
the problem of treating expanses of blank 
wall in a theatre elevation has been 
dealt with in an interesting way. It 
has been considered desirable that the 
facade should be ornamented in order 
that the building should not have the 
chara¢ier of a storehouse, but should 
give some indication of its cultural 
status. The frieze, by Gilbert Bayes, 
eives a richness of texture to the wall 
surface and, as it is sensibly placed a 
little above eye-level, its admirable 
composition and delicacy of detail can 
be fully appreciated. 

In connection with theatre design it 
may be remarked that the disposition 
of the small windows to lavatories and 
dressing-rooms seems to be as yet an 
unsolved problem in modern examples, 
and in the Saville Theatre, towards 
the back of the building, there is an 
unsightly riot of soil pipes, a spectacle 
from which we should be preserved, 
even in a comparatively unimportant 
thoroughfare, since recent L.C.C. regula- 
tions permit such pipes to be concealed 
in interior du¢ts, giving much-needed 
relief to designers anxious to avoid this 
type of architectural bad manners. 

THE SHEEN CINEMA 

In the new Sheen Cinema, by Leathart 
and Granger, we find yet another 
attempt to provide a suitable archi- 
tectural mask to the group of apart- 
ments associated with the modern 
cinema. While the interior of this 
type of structure is now, to a certain 
extent, being standardized—that is to 
say, the arrangements of the seating 
and the various treatments of the 
proscenium arch have something in 
common, there seems to be an illimitable 
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St. David’s Wing for Private Patients, Royal Northern Hospital, Manor Gardens, N. : 


“The new wing preserves the pleasant human scale. This reticent elevation has the attribute of urbanity in a high degree.” 


variety in the street fronts of such 
buildings, whose architects seem willing 
to try anything once, and appear only 
too pleased if each individual effort 
should be as different as possible from 
anything that has ever been attempted 
before. In the Sheen Cinema a very 
interesting type of entrance feature has 


been evolved, which has the great 
merit of displaying a prominent in- 
scription in a decorous manner. The 
facade is well punctuated at top and 
hottom by the bands of stonework, and 
the small windows are arranged in an 
orderly pattern. 

In the state of architectural anarchy 





The Headrow : Leeds. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., architect. 


** Over three-quarters 


ota mile long. the new street, when finished, will represent the most formidable single 


effort of reconstruction which any previncial town has undertaken for many years.” 
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Adams, Holden and Pearson, architeéts. 


which appears to prevail today it is 
becoming ever more difficult to give 
some kind of consistency of expression 
to buildings performing the same social 
function. This is not a question of 
making a tyrannical edict that any one 
particular style should prevail, but 
merely of so designing a building that 
its purpose is at least recognizable to 
the public. It is by no means true to 
say that this object is achieved when 
the elevations are made “ to grow out 
of the plans,”’ for it has long ago been 
discovered that the same kind of 
window can give the requisite amount 
of light to rooms serving any number 
of different functions. Thus, in past 
times there have been established a 
number of architectural symbols—quite 
arbitrary labels which have been 
attached to a certain class of building. 
For instance, in this country a church 
is commonly recognizable by its tower 
or spire, and in the Italian Renaissance 
a dome proved equally acceptable to 
the ecclesiastical authorities. These are 
obviously ** luxury features,” of which 
the shape, or even the existence, is not 
determined by utilitarian 
vy the observance of such conventions 
architectural character is established, 
and this is independent of style. 


necessity. 


NEW CHURCH AT DELHI 

Thus, the church at Delhi New 
Cantonment, by A. G. Shoosmith, is 
immediately recognizable as a church 
simply by virtue of its general shape, 
because the tower calls to mind other 
church towers and thus brings the 
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Wimbledon Municipal Buildings : Bradshaw Gass and Hope, architecis. *‘* This handsome building is very well composed and its 
detail has refinement. I . . . hope Wimbledon Municipal Buildings . . . may acquire civic importance by the addition ofa tower.” 
by the assessor, near me there stood Hall of Southampton should have a 


building into the category to which it 
rightfully belongs. Without this tower 
it might almost be an ammunition 
dump, but with it the building is a 
success, and we immediately become 
reconciled to its wide expanse of blank 
wallage when we realize that it has 
been erected in a tropical country, where 
shade is more desirable than air. 

The need for the 
architectural symbols is just as obvious 
in the case of town halls as it is in the 
case of churches, for the average man 
likes to be able to recognize a town 
hall when he sees one. In recent years 
there has been a great 
building a¢tivity on the part of the 
municipalities, who, indeed, deserve 
especially well of our profession, inas- 
much as they have patronized the 
system of architectural competitions. 


WIMBLEDON MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


Bradshaw Gass and Hope, whose 
design for the Wimbledon Municipal 
Building was placed first in such a 
contest, have followed the Renaissance 
convention. This handsome building 
is very well composed and its detail has 
refinement: yet, perhaps, it is a little 
too domestic in character. and one 
misses some distinctive feature such as 
would proclaim it to be the principal 
civic building in the borough. Some 
years ago, when I was examining the 
competition designs for the South- 
ampton Town Hall and was standing 
in front of the brilliantly conceived set 
of plans which were rightly placed first 


maintenance of 


revival of 


a uniformed policeman who was on 
duty at the exhibition, and I was 
naturally anxious to hear his opinion 
on the schemes. He showed his good 
taste by admiring the winning plan, 
but he also added a remark to the 
effect that he thought that the Town 


St. Martin’s Cantonments Church, New Delhi : 
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tower. It so happened that, owing to 
motives of economy, such a feature 
had been omitted from the design. 


Yet, undoubtedly, the policeman was 
right, and it gave me especial satisfac- 
to learn, not many months later, that 
the Mayor and Corporation of South- 
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A. G. Shoosmith. architeét. ** This 


church is immediately recognizable as a church simply by virtue of its general shape, 
because the tower calls to mind other church towers and thus brings the building 


ito the category to which it rightfully belongs. 
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SUCCESS, 


With it the building is a 
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architedts. This “ is a singularly accomplished 

design in the Georgian manner, and the archite¢ts were fortunate in being allowed to keep their buildings low, so that 
the small window units were not multiplied to such an extent that their repetition becomes monotonous.” 
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Violet Melchett Welfare Centre, Chelsea, S.W. : Buckland and Haywood, 
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Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex : Joseph Yardley 
Emberton, archite¢t. ‘* The all-glass frontages which have recently 
been appearing represent an interesting experiment.” 


House, Bond Street, W.: Wimperis, 
Simpson and Guthrie, architeéts. ‘‘ A building 
which is helping to set the new scale for London.” 


Psdde: An. 
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Warrington Training College, Liverpool : Slater and Moberly, architeéts. 
good school building today than in the eighteenth century, when the conditions of planning were far simpler. . . . 
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** Considerably greater skill is . . . required to design a 
Thus, a decorous 


design such as that of the Warrington Training College at Liverpool is especially commendable.” 


ampton had themselves come round to 
the view that a tower was necessary 
and desirable, and they commissioned 
Mr. Berry Webber to incorporate one 
in the design of the group of buildings. 
In mentioning this instance, may | 
express the hope that another police- 
man will whisper into the ears of those 
responsible for the Wimbledon Muni- 
cipal Buildings, so that these latter 
also may acquire their appropriate 
civic importance by the addition of a 
tower ? 

THE ALADDIN FACTORY, GREENFORD 
While it appears that occasionally the 
promoters of a scheme for a_ public 
building are without sufficient funds to 
give it the civic emblems to which it 
is entitled, we frequently find that the 
owners of factories can afford to step 
in where mayors and councillors fear 
to tread. The Aladdin factory, designed 
by Nicholas and Dixon-Spain, has a 
beautiful tower (see page 52), but may 
be exonerated from the charge of 
presumption because its elevated por- 
tion contains a water tank and thus 
serves a purpose of utility rather than 
of architectural pomp. This building 
illustrates the very high standard of 
factory design which is now, happily, 
being achieved in this country, for not 
only are the elevations pleasant to 
behold, but the building is so arranged 


that the work of the faciory is most TWO NEW HOSPITALS 

efficiently discharged and, moreover, At the present time this function 
special provision is made for the of architeGture to serve the cause 
health and comfort of the employees. of hygiene is becoming ever more 





** Cer- 


W. Curtis Green and Partners, architeéts. 
The pattern of its 
fenestration is agreeable in itself, and the fagades have the requisite air of domesticity.” 


Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, W. : 
tainly by far the most urbane of the new buildings in Park Lane. 





important, and it is likely that in time 
to come the present generation of 
English architects will be given high 
praise for the strides which have been 
made in the design of hospitals. ‘Two 
examples are here illustrated: the 
Violet Melchett Welfare Centre in 
Chelsea, by Buckland and Haywood, 
and the new wing at the Royal Northern 
Hospital, by Adams, Holden and 
Pearson. The first is a_ singularly 
accomplished design in the Georgian 
manner, and the architects were fortu- 
nate in being allowed to keep their 
buildings low, so that the small window 
units were not multiplied to such an 


extent that their repetition becomes 
monotonous, as is so often the case 
in the taller facades which are now 
becoming so common. The new wing 
also preserves the same __ pleasant 
human scale and, moreover, _ this 


reticent elevation has the attribute of 


urbanity in a high degree. 
TRAINING 


WARRINGTON COLLEGE 


A type of building which has certain 
affinities with the hospital is the school, 
for very great attention is 


here, also, 


now paid to the dictates of hygiene. 
Considerably greater skill is therefore 
design a 


required to good school 
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No. 52 Cornhill, E.C. : 
Easton and Robertson, architeéts. 


Stanley Hall and 
Tt is 
pleasant to observe that the archite¢ts have 
maintained the separate window unit.” 
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building today than in the eighteenth 
century, when the 
planning were far simpler and_ there 
was not the same understanding of the 
need for cross-ventilation and sanitary 
conveniences. Thus, a decorous design 
such as that of the Warrington Training 
College at Liverpool, by Slater and 
Moberly, is especially commendable. 


ROYAI CLUB 


The goddess of hygiene 


CORINTHIAN YACHT 
or is it a 


god ?) seems to be wooed equally 
fervently by traditionalist and 
modernist, the principal difference 


being that the modernist at present is 
more apt to sacrifice to hygiene some 
of the other desiderata of building, 
with which even the 
the future cannot afford to dispense. 
Nevertheless, the all-glass frontages 
which have recently been appearing 
represent an interesting experiment. 
Joseph Emberton’s Royal Corinthian 
Yacht Club is so planned that its 
occupants, although seated on com- 
fortable easy chairs in_ sufficiently 
heated rooms, will yet have an entirely 
unobstructed view of the river and its 
boating. 


STREET FACADES 

The next few buildings illustrated are 
all street facades. I, for one, shed no 
tears over the departed Dorchester 
House, which was, on the whole, a 
fussy design and not at all representa- 
tive of the English Classic tradition at 
its best. The new elevation by Curtis 
Green and Partners is certainly by far 
the most urbane of the new buildings 
in Park Lane. The pattern of its 
fenestration is agreeable in itself, and 
the facades have the requisite air of 
domesticity. Another building which 
is helping to set the new scale for 
London is Yardley House, Bond Street, 
by Wimperis, Simpson and Guthrie, 
and it is interesting to compare this 
structure with the demure eighteenth- 
century little buildings on the left and 
the florid Victorian ones on the right. 


NO. 52 CORNHILL, E.C, 

A successful facade in the modern 
manner is No. 52 Cornhill, by Stanley 
Hall and Easton and Robertson. This 
is a straightforward design, and it is 
pleasant to observe that the architects 
have maintained the separate window 
unit which in past times has been the 
basis of the rhythm in street architec- 
ture, and have given no countenance to 
the affectations of design whereby the 
windows of several stories are arti- 
ficially merged together to form units 
of fenestration altogether belying the 


subdivisions of the interior. In _ his 
recent lecture at the R.I.B.A. on 
the subject of street architecture, 


Mr. Howard Robertson expressed the 
hope that modernist architects might 
get together and design a new street, 
the facades of which were harmoniously 


conditions of 


architecture of 
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related. If this could be achieved, it 
would indeed give the modernist move- 
ment a prestige which, in the opinion 
of many, it does not yet possess. 

It is important to note that the 
architecture of London is changing, 
not only by the completion of a number 
of quite new schemes, but by the 
modification of existing structures. 
Mr. Oswald Milne’s new entrance to 
Claridge’s Hotel is a case in point, and 
the sparkling novelty of his treatment 
of the interior puts new life into the 
building. 

I have space to refer to only two 
other designs executed in the provinces. 
In the elegant Classic building for 
The Manchester Guardian, designed by 
Harry S. Fairhurst and Son, a great 
newspaper has secured a worthy home. 
The other design is Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s important street architecture 
scheme at Leeds, the first section of 
which is only just completed. Over 
three-quarters of a mile long, the new 
street, when it is finished, will represent 
the most formidable single effort of civic 
reconstruction which any _ provincial 
town has undertaken for many years. 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LOTHBURY 

I give last mention to the design of the 
Westminster Bank by Messrs. Mewes 


a 
i 
; 
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The Manchester Guardian Building : Harry 
S. Fairhurst and Son, architeéts. ‘“* In 
this elegant Classic building a great 
newspaper has secured a worthy home.” 
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and Davis. There can be no doubt Claridge’s Hotel, Brook 
that the great banking institutions have Street, W. Oswald P. 
played, and are playing, a very impor- Milne, architect. “ The 
tant part determining the architectural architecture of London is 
convention for what may be described changing . . . by the modi- 
as the aristocracy of commercial build- fication of existing struct- 
ings. In the example illustrated the ures. Claridge’s Hotel is a 
architects have not only created a case in point: the treat- 
composition which is attractive in ment of the interior puts 


itself, but they have related the facade new life intothe building” 
to the street, which runs at right angles 
to it. The slightly projecting bay or 
pavilion forms an admirable termina- 
tion to the vista, and gives just sufficient 
prominence to the entrance to the 
bank, while the horizontal subdivisions 
of the building prevent its great height 
from overbearing the spectator. <A 
good deal of the charm of this elevation 
is due to the variety in the shapes and 
decorative treatments of the window 
openings, yet it may be noted that the 
variety and ornateness are achieved 
within the limits of an orderly composi- 
tion. And this leads me to my last 
reflection that in architecture ‘* func- 
tionalism *’ alone is not enough. If 
some modern designers wish to dispense 
with the Classic style, they must prove 
that for them, too, a work of architecture 
is something more than astructure which 
adequately serves a utilitarian need. 


Westminster Bank, Lothbury, E.C. Mewés 

and Davis, archite¢ts. ‘* The architeéts 

have not only created a composition which 

is attractive in itself, but they have related 

the fagade to the street, which runs at 
right angles to it.” 
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The existing dwarf walls afforded the opportunity of forming a garden, on the 
entrance (south) front, which is approached by a few steps and stone-flagged paths. 


The entrance leads 
through a_ porch 
into the staircase 
hall: the latter is 
lit by the long 
narrow window 
shown in the photo- 
graphs above. 


Ground- 
floor plan. 
The new 
work is 
shown in 
black. It 
comprised 
practically 
the re- 
building of _ 
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A STONE-SLATED 


With Alterations 
BY E. GUY 


ETER’S Farm, near Chippenham, 
presented alluring possibilities 
in the way of extension and 
modernization. The original building 
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Another view of the entrance front. The old stone slate roof was preserved, 
T but was raised so as to enable servants’ quarters to be formed in the attic. 
FARM IN WILTS 


and Additions The staircase at 


ground-floor level. 


DAWBER, «.R.A. The long narrow 

window is _ fitted 
which is shown hatched on the draw- — with leaded lights. 
ing reproduced on these pages, was The doorways lead 
rectangular in plan and adjoined a to thedining-room 
group of farm buildings, set in the and the parlour, 








the farm, 
and thead- 
dition of a 
spacious 
parlour 
and dining 
room, coke 
and _heat- 
ing cham- 
_ , ber. 
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The north side. The bay window and projecting chimney-stack on the right are features of the new parlour addition. Housed 


in the low building on the left are the coke store and heating chamber. 


midst of charmingly-wooded country. 
Not the least of the external 
attractions were the stone walls, which 
existed in front of the farm buildings, 


and have afforded the opportunity of 


Peter’s Farm, near Chippenham, Wilts.] 


In the parlour the fireplace has been designed with 


forming a garden on the entrance front 
of the house, which is approached down 
a few steps and along stone-flagged 
paths. 

As a glance at the plan will show, the 





[By E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A. 


Tudor influence. On the right 


is a»bay window looking north and affording views of pleasant undulating scenery. 


Leaded casements are fitted throughout. 


existing rooms were of no great dimen- 
sions, and, to make the house habitable, 
it was decided to add a spacious parlour 
and dining-room, and materially to 
improve the service accommodation 
and add a dairy. In effect, then, the 
house has practically been rebuilt, and 
the work has been carried out in stri¢t 
keeping with the traditions of the 
countryside. 

The main additions are on _ the 
western side of the house; here is the 
parlour, having a bay-window over- 
looking the pleasant, undulating 
scenery, with another window facing 
west and opening into an enclosed 
garden. Adjoining the parlour and 
approached from the staircase hall is 
the new dining-room, also with a large 
window facing west. 

The dairy, a larder, heating chamber, 


etc., were added on the eastern end of 


the house, and modern equipment was 
installed in all the service quarters. 
In addition to the new bedrooms over 
the ground floor extensions already 
described, the roof was raised to include 
servants’ rooms in the attics. 

The walls are of brick, and throughout 
leaded casements have been employed, 
set in stone windows. The old stone 
slate roof has been preserved. A new 
entrance doorway has been designed, 
and the whole presents a particularly 
attractive group, with many interesting 
features, harmoniously blended. 
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The Marylebone Road front, 
showing the return to Devon- 


shire Place. The building provides 


HE builders are putting the finish- 

ing touches to the new London 

Clinic and Nursing Home in the 
Marylebone Road; the medical and 
nursing staff are moving in and they will 
commence work officially during the 
next week or so. From the beginning 
of the building operations the mere 
size of the scheme could not but attract 
the attention of Londoners, who have 
since become possessed of the keenest 
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THE LONDON 
CLINIC AND 
NURSING HOME 


DESIGNED BY 
C. H. BIDDULPH-PINCHARD 


curiosity about the home itself. Its 
whole style, in fact, differs materially 
from any other in this country or, 
perhaps, in the world. It forms what 
is really a specially planned hotel for 


Left. The en- 
trance from 
Harley Street 
leads to the con- 
sulting suites, 
which occupy 
the first three 


floors at this end 
ot the building. 


Right. The en- 
trance from 
Devonshire 
Place leads into 
the nursing 
home itself, and 
communicates 
direc&t with the 
main waiting 
hall. 


Rn saa 





for about 200 
patients, and includes thirty-six 
consulting suites. 


accommodation 


the sick, where each of the patients 
has a separate room, and _ where 
there are a resident officer and staff. 
The scale of fees, too, will enable 
people of moderate means to avail 
themselves of its benefits, the daily 
charge, with medical attention, nursing 
and dressings, being cheaper than that 
of the ordinary hotel. 

Those who are fortunate in being able 
to betake themselves to a methodical 
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In the entrance hall from Devonshire Place is the foundation stone, laid by 
he Duchess of Atholl. The Duchess of York will open the building. 





The entrance hall from Harley Street. The walls are 
marble, with black bases. The doors are finished in 





The London Clinic and Nursing Home.]| 
In the kitchen, gtound floor, the lower portion of the walls is in white tiles; 


the upper portion in primrose cellulose paint. The floor is of quarry tiles. One of the consulting rooms. Each of the thirty- 
medical group, has his own consulting suite at the 
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Another view in the entrance hall from Devonshire Place. Columns, Swedish 
green marble, silver bronze caps, black bases; white walls; marble floor. 





in coat of stone; the columns and pilasters in Sienna 
n black enamel, and have chromium-plated handles. 
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[By C. H. Biddulph-Pinchard. 
An operating theatre. The windows can be darkened by an eleétrically- 
six consulting surgeons and physicians, who form the operated blind. All the theatres—there are seven—are on the eighth floor. 
home, approached by an entrance in Harley Street. 
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The London Clinic and Nursing Home.| 


Roof gardens, with sun parlours, are 
provided at various heights, and will 
eventually be planted with flowers. 


investigation of the interior cannot fail 
to be immediately impressed by the 
architect’s solution of an extraordinary 
riddle of planning in view of the 
difficulties of the site and the various 
interests involved: a solution which, 
incidentally, should do much to 
eliminate the peculiar feelings of em- 
barrassment, hesitation and trepidation 
usually experienced by patients. 

The site has the main frontage to 
Marylebone Road and is bounded on 
the left by Harley Street and on the 
right by Devonshire Place. There are 
two main entrances, one from Harley 
Street, leading to the consulting rooms 
of the specialists, and the other from 
Devonshire Place to the home. The 
consulting suites, of which there are 
thirty-six, are all planned as a separate 
entity at the Harley Street end of the 
building, on the ground to the third 
floors. This portion of the building, 


A close-up view of 
one of the metal 
windows in a 
patient’s room. By 
lifting the sill the 
window can be 
pushed down into 
the skirting wall 
out of sight. 


Inapatient’s room, 
showing a_wash- 
hand basin, and one 
of the disappearing 
windows in its 
normal position. 
The arm of the 
wash-basin tap can 
be pulled down 
for filling bowls. 
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however, is connected to the home at 
each floor to enable the specialists to 
give constant attention to their patients 
lying there. On the Marylebone Road 
front is the goods delivery entrance. 
Everywhere inside one seems to be 
hurrying onwards to some exciting 
knowledge, some never-to-be-imparted 
architectural secret. There are the 
unique arrangement of the kitchen, 
from which all the food goes by lift 
down to the basement for the doctors 
and staff and up to the higher floors 
for the patients; the big lecture room, 
with its lantern or film screen, and the 
X-ray and radiological departments, 
probably the finest in London. There 
are magnificent laboratories and operat- 
ing theatres in which the windows can 
be darkened by ele¢trically-operated 
blinds, and which have the most 
modern sterilizing plant and equip- 
ment; the boiler-house, with its oil- 
fuel boilers, and the fine uninterrupted 
views to be obtained over London from 
the upper floors and roof gardens. 
Then there are the * gadgets *’ devised 
by the architect in collaboration with 
manufacturers : notably the combined 
w.c. and bedpan washer, and _ the 
disappearing metal windows. 

The architect has had the inestim- 
able benefit of close co-operation with 
the most distinguished members of the 
medical profession, who have given 
him their unstinted help and advice 
on planning and equipment. 


[By C. H. Biddulph-Pinchard. 
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Modern pra¢tice is inclin- 
enclosure 
this 
example from the Under- 


ing to the total 
of pipes, etc. In 


ground Building it has been 
followed, but—an essential 


Adams, Holden and Pearson, archite¢ts.] 
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point—accessibility by the 
plumber has been retained. 
By such an expedient it has 
even been found possible 
to conceal the water-waste 


preventers in the W.C.’S. 





[By courtesy of Shanks & Co., Lid. 


HOSPITAL PLUMBING TODAY 


TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION 

HERE are two sides to the 

problem of hospital plumbing : 

1: efficient service; and 2 : good 
appearance. The first concerns the 
plumber mainly, and the second the 
architect, but the two are closely 
related and neither side should be 
neglected at the expense of the other. 

The best result is obtained by the close 
collaboration of the architect and 
plumber, and this should be ensured 
while the plans are being worked out, 
and not left till the building is nearing 
completion, as is too often the case. 
There may be some unpleasant sur- 
prises in store for the architect who 
trusts to luck in these matters, and the 
disfigurement of many a building is 
evidence of the lack of forethought. 
Much of this could be avoided if the 
planning of the fittings and services had 
been considered in relation to the 
elevations, both internally and ex- 
ternally. In no class of buildings is this 
exercise of forethought more required 
than in hospitals, where plumbing plays 
such an important part. 

If we were to go back fifty years, we 
should find that sanitary fittings were 
carefully concealed in wood casings, 
and baths and valve closets were typical 
specimens of the dirt-collecting mid- 
Victorian fashion. This period was 
followed by a sanitary phase when all 
fittings and services were exposed to 
view, so that no germs could collect 
and breed out of sight. But at the 
moment, there is again a reaction, and, 
particularly in America, there is a 


BY LIONEL G. PEARSON 


desire to present smooth surfaces to 
outward view, and to conceal the 
services and wastes, which are frequently 
buried in the plaster or tile work. The 
Americans claim that with the use of 
what they call ‘* brass” piping (which 
we should call “‘ copper ’’), the risk of 
trouble is so slight as to be negligible; 
but in this country, even when the 
services and wastes are out of sight, it 
is fortunately considered necessary to 
provide access. 

DUCT SYSTEMS 

In the best American examples also, 
ducts are provided, and a typical 
hospital plan will show a duct adjoining 
the ‘toilet’? and bathrooms. This 


qs * «a 
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duct is sometimes lined with glazed 
tiles and ventilated, and has access 
doors from the corridor. In it are 
placed the services and wastes, which 
are invariably inside the building, a 
very wise precaution in a country 
which has such a severe winter. 

The sanitary offices at the Under- 
ground Building in London are 
arranged in the same way, so that the 
water-waste preventers, which are such 
an unsightly necessity in the usual w.c., 
are hidden from view but accessible to 
the plumber. 

The question as to whether soil pipes 
and bath and lavatory wastes should 
be exposed on the outside of the 
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Where the plumber has had his way. An instance of efficient but complicated plumbing 
for a range of lavatory basins. 
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The position of the sanitary tower is the key to the plumbing problem. 
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The drawing 


shows how unsightly pipes can be arranged on side elevations. 


building is particularly important in 
these days of hot and cold water in 
private patients’ rooms and _ nurses’ 
bedrooms. Fortunately, local authori- 
ties are becoming more reasonable on 
this point, and, provided that necessary 
precautions are taken (such as_pro- 
viding lead soil pipes and blue lead 
joints) the wastes are allowed inside 
the building and the unsightly streaking 
of the elevations is avoided. In any 
case, whether pipes are exposed or not, 
care should be taken to place the 
fittings on the plan so that the wastes 
are straightforward and, as far as 
possible, free from bends and _hori- 
zontal branches on the elevations; it is 
always worth while t> spend thought 
on these details. 

THE SANITARY TOWER’S KEY POSITION 

In the planning of a hospital, the 
position of the sanitary tower plays an 
important part, and is the key to the 
plumbing problem. 

In the nineteenth century it was usual 
to have twin sanitary towers (one con- 
taining bathroom and one containing 
sink-room and w.c’s.) at the south end 
of the ward adjoining the balcony. 
This was varied sometimes by placing 
the sanitary towers in the centre of the 
ward, cut off by a _ cross-ventilated 
lobby. Both these positions have now 
been discarded to a large extent, as the 
tower shuts off a certain amount of sun 


and air from the ward windows, and 
the now-favoured position is at the 
administration end of the ward. 

The sanitary tower may still be 
a tower jutting out beyond the face of 
the building, or may be contained 
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within the main building line; but in 
any case a ventilated space, not neces- 
sarily cross-ventilated, should be 
provided to cut off the ward from the 
sink-room and w.c’s. 


THE SINK-ROOM 

The sink-room contains the bedpan 
sink and the mackintosh sink, which 
may be either separate or combined. 
The advantage of the latter is that only 
one trap and waste is required. There 
are various types of bedpan sinks in 
use in various countries, and in America 
a closed-in type, made of metal (in 
which the bedpan is not only cleansed 
but sterilized), is usual. Like all labour- 
saving devices, it has one disadvantage : 
it cleans the bedpan but does not clean 
itself. The ordinary white glazed 
English type has the great merit of 
simplicity and cleanly appearance. 

A rack for bedpans, constructed of a 
hot pipe with teak slats, should be 
placed near the bedpan sink, and a slab 
for scrubbing mackintoshes near the 
mackintosh sink. 

The bathroom should be at least 
g ft. by 9 ft., as the bath must be away 
from the wall on both sides. The 
vitreous enamelled iron bath on feet 
raised above the floor is most suitable 
for hospitals. In Germany they prefer 
a metal bath, which is light and easy 
to move but entails much labour in 
polishing, while in Holland the baths 
are usually encased in tiles or terrazzo. 
The standing waste is, no doubt, right 
from the sanitary point of view, but in 
actual practice the plug and chain are 
most serviceable. 

The lavatory basins should, if possible, 
be placed outside the bathroom, and 
should be either of fireclay with a 





A battery of sterilizers in an open room. 


[By courtesy of Jas. Slater & Co. (Engineers), Ltd. 
The tendency at present is to isolate this 


apparatus in a recess, as illustrated on page 93. 








THE 


* weir” overflow, or enamelled iron 
(perhaps rather too rough in finish), as 
the amount of breakages in a hospital 
is considerable. The waste traps, 
anti-syphonage pipes, etc., where there 
are several basins to be dealt with, 
present a difficult problem, and if 
exposed are the despair of the matron. 
It is best to cover the wastes, etc., with 
some hard material such as marble, 
vitrolite or enamelled slate, but these 
must be movable in case of emergency. 
The traps may be either exposed and 
chromium-plated, or a small plated 
door can be arranged for access to traps, 
as at the Underground Offices. 

THE WATER-WASTE PREVENTER BUGBEAR 
The problem of planning the w.c. is 
largely a question of how to dispose of 
our old enemy the water-waste pre- 
venter. In spite of its great drawbacks, 
the ballcock for ever getting out of 
order, and the dangling chain which 
parts in your hand when least expected, 
the water companies have a way of 
insisting on its use. However, if you 
are lucky enough to own an artesian 
water supply, or to be located in a 
specially favourable district, you may 
enjoy the luxury of a valve supply. 
The water-waste preventer should be of 
white enamelled iron, and be provided 
with a silencer. If possible, the window 
should be placed to allow of the 
water-waste preventer being placed 
immediately over the w.c.; thus the 
unsightly bent pipe is avoided. The 
low-down cistern is in every way 
preferable except for the loss of force 
which is given by the reduced height. 
A corbel closet is also an improvement 
on the pedestal type, but is inclined to 
work loose from its support. 
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Drawings of a sink-room that has been expressly designed to avoid the disadvantages 
attaching to the employment of a projecting sanitary tower. 


OPERATING THEATRE FITTINGS static if possible); sinks provided with 

The fittings for the operating theatre white glazed slabs; and usually a 
block consist of surgeons’ lavatories, blood sink nearer the ground, provided 
with elbow-action taps and mixing with a grating and conneé¢ted to a soil 
valves (the latter should be thermo- waste. There is a special type of 
surgeons’ lavatory installed in Bart’s. 
Hospital, which consists of a trough, 
5 ft. 6 ins. in length, with three 
pairs of taps. All fittings in operating 
theatres are best placed 3 ins. clear of 
walls, and wastes should, if possible, 
discharge over a white glazed anti- 
splash channel in the floor. 

The sterilizing room is an important 
adjunct to the operating theatre, and 
must open directly out of it, as instru- 
ments are constantly passing in and 
out. The sterilizers can be of the 
built-in variety (a practice which is 
more in vogue on the Continent than 
in this country) if funds will allow. In 
this case the sterilizers are fixed flush 
with the tile-work, and all pipes and 
wastes are invisible but accessible from 
a chamber behind the sterilizer. The 
more usual practice in England, which 
is partly accounted for by our desire 
for economy, is to expose all the piping, 
and if the sterilizers are supported on 
brackets clear of the floor and every- 
thing chromium-plated, the effect is 


[By courtesy of Doulton & Co., Ltd. very satisfactory. The question of 
getting the steam away is a difficult 
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A photograph of a modern sink-room, showing the heated rack for bedpans, and the one, and the ordinary method is to 
draining slab, the walls lined with glazed bricks. use an electric fan for extraction. 





SOUTHEND GENERAL HOSPITAL . 
OPERATING THEATRES ETC. 
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Drawings of an operating theatre unit, showing a convenient arrangement of its various 
adjuncts regarded as indispensable today. 
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Unfortunately, steam has a bad effect 
on fans, and another system has been 
worked out by Mr. Johnstone, the 
engineer of King’s College Hospital, 
where the steam is taken up behind a 
hood, round which runs a_ copper 
heating pipe to induce acurrent of air, 
and extracted through the roof by a 
galvanized iron ventilator. 


IN THE KITCHEN— 

In the layout of the kitchen and 
scullery, an expert should be consulted, 
and the fittings should be plotted out 
on the plan, so that the construction 
of flues, etc., may be conveniently 
arranged. 

The question of gas versus electric 
cooking in the kitchen is a difficult one, 
and cannot be decided definitely one 
way or the other without taking into 
full consideration the local conditions, 
prices of gas and electricity, etc. The 
question of intelligence enters very 
largely into this discussion also, since 
electricity essentially depends on careful 
use: costs have a way of mounting up 
alarmingly unless constant care is 
taken. The electric oven takes longer 
to heat than the gas oven, but retains 
its heat for a longer time, and the heat 
can be turned off in many cases a full 
hour before the joint is withdrawn. On 
the other hand, ** hot-plate ’ work, such 
as small frying and boiling operations, 
cannot be efficiently carried out by 
eleciricity owing to the necessity of 





[By courtesy of Fas. Slater & Co. (Engineers), Ltd. 


Efficient, straightforward and accessible plumbing in a modern sink-room. Between the hot-and-cold-water-fitted sinks are 
boards for scrubbing and draining. The waste pipes are well above floor level, without bends, and have cleaning screwcaps. 
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employing indirect heat to the vessel. oo —_ -_ : 
As far as the health of the staff is con- 
cerned, the electric cooking apparatus 
wins easily, and this is a point which 
weighs with hospital committees 
particularly. 

In the kitchen, conveniently placed 
for the use of the cook, there should be 
a lavatory basin with a towel roller 
handy, as clean hands are essential in 
good cooking. As steam is_ usually 
available in hospitals, many of the 
fittings will be supplied with steam, 
e.g. steam-jacketed boilers, etc. etc., 
and arrangements should be made for 
employing them. 

A grease trap to take the waste from 
the steamers, etc., is a troublesome 
necessity, though it is a belief on the 
part of some specialists that the grease 
may better be allowed to go straight 
into the drain. The grease trap may 
be placed in the kitchen where this is 
on an upper floor (in which case it 
must be provided with a screwed-on 
cover), but the periodical cleaning is 
not a pleasant business, and wherever 































ELEVATION of RECESS 


possible it should be outside the kitchen Y 
in the open air. poneerstnennaaeenninaainenastt * 
ide catia tains i teat DIAGRAM: OF RECESS 
—AND THE SCULLERY pease 
In the scullery galvanized sinks should FOR-STE ZERS 
be used for pots and, if possible, steam f SHOWING: HOOD-§-COWL 
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should be supplied for re-heating the 
water. Teak sinks are excellent in | PLAN 
some ways and help to keep down p,avin, 
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Drawings of a typical sterilizer recess, designed to incorporate the device illustrated in 
the photograph reproduced below. 
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In this sterilizer recess at King’s College Hospital is installed the device, invented by Mr. Johnston, engineer to the 
hospital, and described in the text, for the extraction of the steam by means of a hood in which a draught is induced. 
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become greasy and worn. The white 
fireclay sink is, on the whole, the best, 
as it is more sanitary than the other 
varieties, and in a _ scullery where 
cleanliness is essential this is a great 
advantage; but the difficulty of keeping 
the water hot is greater than in the 
case of the other types. 

Scullery sinks should discharge over 
an open channel of white glazed 
earthenware which is sunk, so that it 
can be used also when swilling the floors, 
and this channel should discharge over 
a trapped gulley which should have 
_ some means of collecting the grease. 
The draining board should, of course, 
be of teak, though pewter or Monel 
metal have their uses. 

The question as to whether sinks and 
draining boards should be kept 3 ins. 
or 4 ins. clear of walls, or be buiit into 
the tiled work, is a debatable point. 
The 3 ins. or 4 ins. is more sanitary, 
but from a practical point of view has 
the disadvantage that the back edge 
may become foul unless a sharp eye is 
kept on it. The plate rack most 
commonly used in hospitals is the 
Lintern type, which is fixed in long 


lengths on brackets over the draining 
boards. 

Dish - washing machines are in 
common use in America, and are 
becoming more usual in England, when 
a central position can be found for 
washing plates and dishes, as in nurses’ 
homes, but in hospitals it is the general 
practice to wash plates in ward kitchens. 
There are various types on the market, 
but, like all devices of this sort, they 
require intelligent handling and must 
be kept in perfect order if they are to 
be effective. The best are those in 
which the principle of total immersion 
is adopted. 

In conclusion, it can safely be asserted 
that no country can produce finer 
sanitary goods than Great Britain. 
But in the line of well-designed and 
adaptable plumbing parts we have 
fallen behind other countries, parti- 
cularly America, and there is good 
work to be done on the part of our 
manufacturers in producing standard- 
ized parts, as well as fittings of simpler 
design and reasonable price. The hospi- 
tals would, of course, be among the first 
to benefit by improvements of this kind. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Steel Structures Research 


Sir,—The steelwork industry is in- 
debted to you for your very able review 
of the Interim Report of the Steel 
Structures Research Committee, pub- 
lished in your issue for December 9. 
You wisely point out that although a 
great deal has evidently been accom- 
plished, a great deal remains to be 
done, and it is satisfactory to know that 
the arrangements that have been made 
by the industry, in conjunction with the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, by the provision of funds 
over a period of five years, should 
enable these problems to be solved 
along lines that will be of praétical 
value to the designers of steelwork and 
to the members of the architectural 
profession, whose interests you serve. 
The present recommendations of the 
Committee go a long way towards 
achieving greater economy in design 
by the reduction of loads and by 
increased stresses, and should stimulate 
reconstruction when the times them- 
selves improve. 
L. R. GILBERT 
DORMAN, LONG & CO., LTD. 


Conversion of an Old Fireplace 


Sir,—T. R.’s letter in THE JOURNAL 
for December 30 is interesting as an 
inversion of the modern tendency, 
which is to put an old-looking fireplace 
into a modern house with a g-in. by 
g-in. flue, a more difficult problem than 
your correspondent’s. 


I fear there is no golden rule to meet 
his case, as the reasons for smoke 
refusing to travel in the desired direction 
are various and, indeed, often not 
connected with the fireplace at all. 

Many cases of smoke trouble are as 
difficult for the archite¢ét to diagnose 
as is a complicated human ailment to 
the ordinary medical man. 

The remedy in both cases is to call in 
a specialist, who has made a close study 
of many similar complaints, and who 
can usually advise, without going 
through the usual “* trial and error” 
method, which is not only costly, but 
which, if not quickly successful, tends to 
suggest to a client that perhaps his 
architect is not quite as competent on 
the practical side of his profession as on 
the artistic. H. A. OAKESHOTT 


Sir,—With reference to the corre- 
spondent who asks for suggestions to 
cure his smoky chimney, may I suggest 
that what has proved a cure to a 
smoky chimney in the cottage I live 
in, may be of service to him. 

I re-made my firehole, building it of 
ordinary firebricks, dome-shaped, with 
an oval opening 8 ins. by 5 ins. into 
the chimney as near the front of the 
fire as possible. This firehole should be 
built in solid, and I filled the back of 
mine with sand, which makes a 
splendid insulator. 

I have cured many smoky chimneys 
in various ways. When a Teale back 
was preferred, I have built this with 
firebricks solidly, and humoured the 
opening into the chimney, until I 
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could feel the pull, with a lighted 
candle. I think the trouble with most 


chimneys is at the base. 

It took me twenty years to cure the 
smoke in the kitchen of this cottage. 
With this, I have practically two flues, 
one at the back of the fire, and I have 
built it up about 1o ft. in the old 
chimney, and one immediately over 
the fire, which a friendly tinsmith 
made for me. The cure is perfect. 
This cottage is two hundred years old 
and has very wide, roomy chimneys : a 
very low cottage, with very tall bush 
trees near, so the difficulties have been 
many. A. E. P. 


“ The Seven Deadlv Sins ”’ 


Sir,—With reference to the inquiry 
in a recent issue, a coloured plaster 
plaque consisting of seven faces of 
monks, each “ registering’ one of the 
deadly sins, is to be found on the 
wall of the north aisle of Linchmere 
Church in Sussex. 

This plaque was only put up a few 
years since and is, I understand, a copy 
of one in Italy. 

May I endorse the remarks contained 
in the letter you publish from Mr. 
Minoprio in the same issue, pointing 
to the urgent need for a vigorous press 
campaign to enlighten the lay public 
as to the uses of an architect and the 
advantages that accrue from the em- 
ployment of a qualified man, even in 
the case of the £750 to £1,000 house. 

G. F. RANDALL 


Doing it Tudor 

Sire—Thbere be divers offensis done in 
the townys and counteys be Modernist 
and bp bis ryottys men and by otber of 
bis affinite; and knowlecbe. They con= 
tinually folow and resorte unto bis bous 
and ther besupportedand mepntepnet and 
confortid. With and which persons the 
sapd Modernist over rpde the countrev 
and didde mony orpble and abbomypnable 
dedes, like to bave be destruccion of the 
enbabitantes of the townys and worse. 

The sayd riottys tclowsbippe lave on 
awayte uppon eacb bous and gardpn witb 
divers Wepyng and toke andspoillpdtbem, 
govng from citee tocitee and manassyng 
suche as they bated, sogbt occasion 
and quarels and debate. F 

Please unto pou S.re to remembre 
that the sapd mypsgoverned felousbipp 
be endited of these articles and of 
many more not comprebendit bere, andin 
espectall of the sapd ryspng against 
the Tudor Sbhepberd Market*, and the 
inbabitaunt3 of the sapd bundred of 
Sbepberd sball pray for pou. And else 


they be lpke to be destrupd for ever, 
despeired of all jope and remedype. 


VDeman 
* See leading article, Jan. 6—Eb. A. Jj. 











From A History of the English House. | 
Street, Adelphi. 
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F the world is to be lifted out of 


the chaos into which it was plunged 

by the Great War, it will be only 
by taking stock of the _ position, 
analysing the result and, with the 
experience gained, planning for the 
future. In Russia the greatest of all 
experiments is being tried, and a Plan 
has been imposed on an enthusiastic 
people. There, the industrial slate was 
clean and little had to be undone, but 
we in the rest of the Western world are 
suffering from the sins of our fathers 
and are still unenthusiastic for change. 
That the need for taking thought for 
the morrow is apparent to some of those 


who have to live among the results of 


laissez-faire philosophy may be seen by 
a glance at the books published during 
the year. Among them are a sur- 
prisingly large number that touch the 
subject of practical sociology, i.e. town 
planning and the provision of decent 
houses and proper buildings for social 
welfare. The most important of these 


are The Slum and the new volume of 


The New York Regional Planning Survey. 
Other important books not of a sociolo- 
gical nature include the life-work of an 
eminent domestic architect, a superbly 
produced archeological work and the 
book on acoustics for which the profes- 
sion has long been waiting. 

To take the year’s books in more 
detail: to read Major Barnes’s The 
Slum is essential for those who wish to 
understand housing conditions in our 
cities. Part I is historical; it traces 
the slum to its beginnings and describes 
the gradual awakening of the public 
conscience by the untiring efforts of 
philanthropists such as Chadwick and 
Shaftesbury, which finally produced the 
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| By Nathaniel Lloyd (London: The Architectural Press.) 


Mill House, Wye, Kent. 


cornice, of slight projection. 


first housing legislation. In Part II 
Major Barnes names his remedies, 
which are: a Royal Commission; 
large-scale land purchase by the State; 
and the setting up of district housing 
commissioners, on the lines of the new 
electricity organization. Control in the 
future is essential if the mistakes of the 
past are to be avoided. This is a book 
that should be read by the man in the 
street, who does not realize how bad 
conditions still are. While this is a 
wide survey, there have been several 
smaller ones, of individual cities and 
districts, prepared with a view to 
obtaining data for constructive develop- 
ment schemes. The most ambitious 
before us is the sixth volume of The New 
York Regional Planning Survey, prepared 
under the direction of the eminent 
English expert, Thomas Adams. This 
reports on “ Buildings, their uses, and 
the spaces around them,” and deals 
with zoning and housing. The terrible 
slums of New York, like 
London, happened because ** there was 
never money in housing the poorest 
people well, but there was always money 
in housing them ill.’’ The present con- 
ditions are very bad, in spite of attempts 
at amelioration and of high wages, 
which should make the payment of 
economic rents possible. Cheaper 
building is therefore no less necessary 
there than here, and, as a pointer to 
possible future solution, Grosvenor 
Atterbury’s experiments with factory- 
made houses are described. The theme 
that runs through the seétion on 
zoning is that skyscrapers, spaced too 
near together, cause acute congestion 
and are an almost unmixed evil. 

There are a number of regional 
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planning reports from English districts 
which, though on a more modest scale, 
are most informative and are helping 
to educate public opinion Adams, 
Thompson and Fry have prepared 
schemes for SE. Sussex and for Rugby 
and District. Lord Mayo, Adshead 
and Abercrombie report on the sur- 
roundings of Oxford; the Southampton 
scheme was prepared by the local Civic 
Society, while that for .Vorth Tyneside 
is by a committee of borough surveyors 
and is unique in omitting all mention 
of ** amenities.” All these schemes deal 
with proposals for the future, and it is 
encouraging to see what fruit has been 
borne by previous — investigations. 
L.C.C. Housing, 1928 30, gives some idea 
of the immense work that has been 
done in London. At Beacontree alone, 
for instance, houses were being finished 
at the rate of 200 a week at one time, 
and already 14,500 houses are com- 
pleted and 3,000 more under contra¢t. 
Further evidence of the almost universal 
effort that is being made can be seen 
in the publications, in three languages, 
of the International Housing Associa- 
tion and in new German books. 
Herr Adler’s .Neuzeitliche Meithduser und 
Stedlungen is mostly about German 
work, although English examples from 
Liverpool, Chelsea and Silver End are 
included. Herr Schallenberger’s Ber- 
liner Wohnbauten, as its name implies, 
deals with Berlin only, and includes 
work by Bruno Taut, Walter Gropius, 
and photographs of the charming 
Zehlendorf scheme. In Modern Dutch 
Buildings F. R  Yerbury carries on 
the story of architecture in Holland 
from 1925 to today. It will be seen, 
possibly with relief, from his excellent 
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photographs, that the exuberance of the 
immediate post-war years has abated, 
and that Dudok is being followed rather 
than the more heé¢tic of the “ {1 a 
square metre’ designers. 

It is not often that one has to review 
a book that breaks new ground, but 
this may be said of Planning for Good 
Acoustics by Hope Bagenal and Alex. 
Wood, which, in the authors’ words, 
** attempts to place before archi- 
tects the acoustic material necessary to 
the proper designing of modern build- 
ings,” and is the first book to do this 
in a form that the non-scientific 
professional man can readily under- 
stand. The fundamental principles of 
sound emission and absorption § are 
described first ; then the authors analyse 
the acoustic al success OI failure of well- 





From Modern Dutch Buildings. ] 


School at Rotterdam: 


known buildings, and work out new 
plan- and section-shapes designed on 
acoustic principles, that will certainly 
be accepted in the future as inevitable. 
This is a very thorough book, and in it 
will be found all that we need to know 
about acoustic forms and materials. 
Another book that is written from a 
new viewpoint is Verner O. Rees’s 
excellent The Plan Requirements of Modern 
Buildings. This is not about the 
planning theory, but in it will be found 
a series of plates on which the require- 
ments of different buildings are shown 
by sketch plans of ideal solutions and 
of actual examples. A good, compact 
and up-to-date textbook comes from 
the U.S.A. in the shape of K. B. 
Lohman’s City Planning, which, while 
some of its information may be useful 


for American practice only, will be of 


assistance to other students. 

One of the most useful sections of the 
practising architect’s library is that in 
which a single class of building is 
examined in detail. Three such have 
come from Germany this year.  Licht- 
speilhaiiser und Tonfilmtheater, by P. 
Zucker, describes fifteen German and 
a few English and American talking- 
film theatres. The German examples 
are well selected, but some of the 
photographs of the English work shown 
are quite libellous and prove that the 
authors have not informed themselves 
about our best work. Herr Schmeiden’s 
hospital book, Arankenhduser in neuer Zeit, 


is full of meat; it has over 200 pages of 


illustration and sixty-six of text, and 
shows us some of the many hospitals 


the end elevation. 


built in Germany since the war; the 
expert will find much of use in the 
technical details and in the planning. 
Garagen is useful, as there are few books 
about garages. In the two parts are 
colle¢éted a number of the one-story 
category as well as multi-story garages. 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

The year has produced an interesting 
crop of books on domestic architecture. 


Nathaniel Lloyd’s A History of the 
English House makes an _ imposing 


volume, containing, as it does, nearly 
goo photographs and drawings. The 
arrangement is by centuries, starting 
from the Conquest, and the component 
parts of the house are grouped together : 
internal wall-treatments; fireplaces: 
entrances; details of metal-work, etc.; 


exteriors and plans and so on. From 
the U.S.A. comes an excellent book of 
photographs of Small Stone Houses in the 
Cotswold Distrid, by E. A. Ruggles, 
which may supplement Davis and 
Dawber’s standard work, now out of 
print. Of contemporary work there is 
an important addition—The Work of 
Sir Robert Lorimer, by Christopher 
Hussey. Lorimer’s delightful houses 
and restorations have had strong in- 
fluence in his native country and, as the 
author says, * he left to Scotland a vital 
tradition of design and craftsmanship 
where he found inertia and _ sterility.” 
Like Wren before him, and like his 
contemporaries Lutyens and Ostberg, 
his work owes much of its charm to his 
feeling for good craftsmanship. 

The number of good books that deal 


[By F. R. Yerbury (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd.). 


The doors give access to the gymnasium. 


with the theory of colour is surprisingly 
small, and for that reason alone J. M. 
Holmes’s Colour in Interior Decoration is 
welcome. It is by an experienced 
teacher, who knows what the architect 
wants and treats colour from the point 
of view of materials and not only of 
pigments. This book gives 100 excellent 
colour reproductions of schemes for 
rooms, mostly Viennese and German. 
In Modern Interiors Herbert Hofl- 
mann shows nearly 300 photographs 
from all over Europe, from the United 
States and from Japan. These are 
classified into sections on, among 
others, studios, bars, theatres and halls, 
industrial building, churches and so 
on, as well as domestic interiors. 

Books classified as historical and 
archeological always make up a large 








percentage of the year’s output, and this 
year they include a book that is the 
most sumptuous thing of its kind that 
has been produced for years. It is 


called Villa dei Misteri, by Amadeo 
Maniri, who was in charge of the 
excavations at Herculaneum, where 


this villa was uncovered. His was a 
rich find, the house being wonderfully 
preserved, as the nineteen wonderful 
coloured plates of the mural paintings 
show. These two folio volumes are a 
perfect piece of book production; the 
binding is vellum, the paper and type 
are beautiful, and the price is eleven 
guineas! Another book also in the 
grand manner, if less sumptuous, is 
Buckingham Palace, by H. Clifford Smith, 
in which the palace and the pictures 
and furniture that it contains are 
described with full particulars as to 


designers’ names and_ biographical 
details. 
Other famous London houses are 


fully documented in Part III of the 


L.C.C. Survey of the Neighbourhood of 


Whitehall, including Nos. 10 and 11 
Downing Street, which, together with 
the Treasury, make up the bulk of this 
interesting volume. Ifthe Wren Society 
had done nothing else, it has justified 
its existence this year, as largely through 
its efforts a series of Sir Christopher’s 
finest drawings, for his scheme for 
Whitehall Palace, have been found 
and are reproduced in their Volume 
VIII. In history, another blank is 
filled by the Harvard University Press, 


which has issued Turkish Architecture of 


S.W. Anatolia, by R. M. Reisptahl. It 
is a serious contribution, and although 
modestly claiming to be a preliminary 
survey only, it shows that a great deal 
of interesting Moorish architecture 
still awaits systematic investigation ; 
students in one of the American col- 
leges in Turkey will doubtless take 
the hint. 


GENERAL HISTORIES 


Among general histories, pride of place 
must be given to Sir Banister Fletcher’s 
History of Architecture, the ninth edition 


of which has just appeared. Five 
hundred new illustrations have been 
added, the whole revised with due 


regard to recent researches, and the 
chapters on modern architecture in 
England and America have been much 
strengthened. On a smaller scale is 
W. H. Godfrey’s The Story of Architecture 
in England, the second half of which is 
before us. It is a better book than its 
title suggests, and does not deal with the 
subject in words of two syllables, as one 
might expect. 

Students trying to cope with the 
mysteries of perspective, as well as those 
interested in draughtsmanship, will get 
help from Architectural Drawing, Per- 
spective and Rendering, by Cyril Farey 
and A. Trystan Edwards, which may 
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From The Work of Sir Robert Lorimer. ] 


Formakin, Renfrewshire, from the south-west. 
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[By Christoper Hussey (London : Country Life, Ltd.). 
Reconstructed : 1912-14.) The late Sir 


Robert Lorimer, archite¢t. The house stands high on the side of a hill above a large pool. 


be said to continue Blomfield’s Archi- 
teclural Draughtsmen to include contem- 
porary English artists, most of whom are 
well represented by reproductions. 
Increased general interest in recent 
years has created a demand for popular 
books on architectural subjects, and 
Professor Reilly’s happy style is 
especially useful in this conneétion 
His Representative Architects of Today, 
a series of short biographies of twelve 
eminent men, is well calculated to catch 
and keep the layman’s interest. John 





Gloag’s Men and Buildings, which, like 
Professor Reilly’s book, is a reprint of 
essays from a magazine, covers the 
great periods of building and ends with 
a discussion of modernism as displayed 
by architects on the Contincnt, among 
whom Frank Lloyd Wright is one of the 
prophets—so his lectures on Modern 
Architecture will be regarded as inspired 
revelation by certain se¢is of the 
movement. ‘These lectures set forth 
his theory of life rather than explain 
his methods. 
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{ By Herbert Hoffmann (London: The Studio, Ltd.). 


From Modern Interiors. 
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The escalator shaft at Tottenham 

Court Road Underground Station. 

Adams, Holden and _ Pearson. 
architeéts. 


How far specialized works on paint- 
ing and sculpture should be admitted 
to an archite¢t’s library is often a 
difficult point to decide, but there is 
small doubt that /gyptian Sculpture, by 
M. A. Murray, should be included, 
both because of the essential archi- 
tectural character of the carving of 
this style and because it is a good 
book. 

The Art of Egypt through the Ages, 
edited by Sir D. Ross, might also be 
included, as it is a broad survey of 
every aspect of the subject, both 
before and after the Muslim inva- 
sion. The many chapters are each 
by experts on the special subjects 
and periods. ‘The shelves where the 
more mundane books live will have 
as an addition a new edition of the 
ever-useful Specification, the small but 
useful Electricity for Architects, and 
two new editions of The London 
Building Ad, 1930. H. B. Creswell’s 
series of ‘* Professional Practice with- 
out Tears” is continued with Jago 
v. Swzllerton, a most human account 
of an arbitration between the client 
and his architect and builder. The 
student preparing for his examina- 
tions could not have a_ better text- 
book to cheer him on his weary way. 


From Modern Interiors. } 
| By Herbert Hoffmann (London : 
The Studio, Ltd.). 


Staircase in a bank at Dresden. 
Wilhelm Kreis, architect. 
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THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the specialists, 
general contractors and some of the sub- 
contractors for the buildings illustrated in 
this issue : 

National Provincial Bank, Ltd., Princes 
Street, E.C. (pages 40-43). General 
contractors, John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 
who were also responsible for excavation, 
foundations, reinforced concrete, joinery 
and mantels. Sculptors: C. L. J. Dolman 
and E. Gillick. Sub-contra¢tors : B. Good- 
man, Ltd., demolition: Lawford Asphalte 
Co., Ltd., dampcourses and asphalt; London 
Brick Co. and Forders, Ltd., bricks; 
Webber and Corben, Ltd., stone: Red- 
path, Brown & Co., Ltd., stru¢tural steel; 
George Farmiloe and Sons, Ltd., glass; 
Luxfer, Ltd., patent glazing; Acme Flooring 
and Paving Co., Ltd., wood-block flooring; 
Mumford, Bailey and Preston, Ltd., central 
heating, ventilation, plumbing, water 
supply, water-softening plant and _ signs; 
G. Matthews, Ltd., grates; Davey, Paxman 
& Co., Ltd., boilers; Higgins and Griffiths, 
Ltd., electric wiring, bells and clocks; Higgins 
and Griffiths, Ltd., General Eleétric Co., 
Ltd., Falk, Stadelmann & Co., Ltd., and 
Edison Swan Eleétric Co., Ltd., eleétric 
light fixtures; H. Pontifex and Sons, Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; James Gibbons, Ltd., 
and William Smith, casements; James 
Gibbons, Ltd., door and window furniture 
and fireproof doors; E. Shipton & Co., 
Ltd., and Reliance Telephone Co., Ltd., 
telephones; Tidmarsh and Sons,  sun- 
blinds and textiles; George Rome & Co., 
Ltd., plaster; F. de Jong & Co., Ltd., 


decorative plaster; William Smith, and 


J. R. Pearson (Birmingham), Ltd., metal- 


work; J. Whitehead and Sons, Litd., 
stonework and marble; Cope & Co., 
tiling; Maple & Co., Ltd., and J. P. 
White and Sons, Ltd., office fittings and 
furniture; Smith, Major and Stevens, Ltd., 
and Express Lift Co., Ltd., lifts; Isler & 
Co., artesian wells; John Tann, Ltd., 
anti-blowpipe watertight bullion vault 
doors for the main treasury, safe deposit and 
various other strongrooms, together with 
equipment of strongrooms with grille parti- 
tions and gates, steel cupboards and shelving. 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Graham 
Street, S.W.1 (pages 48-51). General 
contraétors, Foster and Dicksee, Ltd., who 
were also responsible for the stonework. 
Sub-contra¢tors : S. and E. Collier, Ltd., 
bricks; R. E. Pearce & Co., Ltd., metal 
casements; Whall and Whall, Ltd., lead 
glazing; Betty Joel, Ltd., north chapel 
altar rails; Viola and Alasia, south chapel 
shrine and base of St. Anthony’s statue 
and money box; Colin Gill, north chapel 
reredos painting and south chapel paintings: 
Birmingham Guild, Ltd., cross and candle- 
sticks; Donald Hastings, statue of St. John 
Baptist; H. Templeman, wood font; Lucas 
and Pyke, electric lighting engineers; F. H. 
Wheeler, electric lighting contractor; G. N. 
Haden and Sons, Ltd., heating. 
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Peter’s Farm, near Chippenham (pages 
80-82). General contraétors, Downing and 
Rudman. Sub-contra¢tors: Engert and 
Rolfe, Ltd., asphalt and _ roofing felt; 
Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd. ‘ Pudlo’ 
brand waterproofer which was used in all 
the concrete floors below ground level. 
and also as a vertical dampcourse around 
the outer surfaces of the walls to these 
places. James Bros., electric wiring; Dent 
and Hellyer, Ltd., sanitary fittings. 

London Clinic and Nursing Home, Mary- 
lebone Road, W.1 (pages 83-88). General 
contra¢tors, Humphreys, Ltd.  Sub-con- 
tractors : Sabey and Son (Islington), Ltd., 
demolitions; Marryat and Scott, Ltd.. 
lifts; Troughton and Young, Ltd., ele¢tric 
installations; E. L. Maiden, Ltd., heating 
installation; Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., windows; A. Goldstein & Co., Ltd., 
glazing; F. Knight & Co., Ltd., iron- 
mongery, door furniture and roof lights; 
Sydney A. Hunter, Ltd., bricks; W. J. 
Wheeler and Son, plastering; Ames and 
Finnis, roof tiles and glazed bricks; Dent 
and Hellyer, Ltd., plumbing; H. Pontifex 
and Sons, Ltd., sanitary fittings; Lawford 
Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt; Rubery, 
Owen & Co., Ltd., steelwork; Caxton 
Floor Co., Ltd., floors; Athena Compo- 
sition Flooring Co., jointless flooring: 
Camden Tile and Mosaic Co., terrazzo 
flooring; Bagues, Ltd., Cashmore Art 
Workers, and Garton and Thorne, Ltd., 
iron railings; H. E. Gaze, Ltd., fibrous 
plaster; Standard Insulator Co., Ltd., and 
Camide, Ltd., rubber flooring; South 
Western Stone Co., Ltd., stonework; Ben- 
ham and Sons, Ltd., kitchen installation; 
General Radiological and Surgical Ap- 
paratus Co., Ltd., sterilizers; Bath and 
Portland Stone Firms, stone fireplaces; 
Scaffolding (Great Britain), Ltd., scaffold- 
ing; James Walker (Architectural Decora- 
tions), Ltd., carving; National Flooring 
Co., Ltd., parquet flooring; Acme Flooring 
and Paving Co (1904), Ltd., wood-block 
flooring. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 1.—Sending-in day. Proposed new 
Municipal Offices and Police Station on a 
site fronting St. Peter Street, Bethel Street and 
St. Giles Street, Norwich. Assessor: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A. Premiums: st, £500; 
and for the next three designs £700 will be 
divided according to merit at the Assessor’s 
discretion. Conditions, etc., obtainable from 
Noel B. Rudd, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Norwich. 
(Deposit £1 1s.) 


March 31.- Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R..B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 


September 31.—Sending-in day.  All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums: 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas, Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Architecture.” 


** Rational 
By Joseph Emberton, F.R.1.B.A. 
6.30 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. ‘‘ Housing on the 
Continent.” By I,. H. Keay, F.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 

1.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘“ Belgian and Dutch 
Renaissance.” By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 

6 p.m. 

EXHIBITION OF PRINTS AFTER MODERN ARTISTS. 
At W. and G. Foyles, Trefoile House, Manette Street, 
W.1. 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Until January 16. 10 a.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of photographs of buildings 
visited on the A.A. Excursion to Austria, 1931. 
Until January 22. 

R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Exhibition of 
competition drawings. Until January 23. (10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.). Sundays 
excluded. 10 a.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘Concrete Road Slabs 
and Factors affecting their satisfactory design and 
construction.” By Granville Berry, Stud.Inst.C.E. 

6 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 14 

THANET SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE, At Chatham House School, Ramsgate. 
** Renaissance and Reformation.”” By R. Goulburn 
Lovell, A.R.I.B.A. 7.45 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 10 Upper 
Belgrave Street,S.W.1. ‘* Creep Properties of Metals.” 
By H. J. Tapsell, A.c.G.1, 6.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 15 
HASTINGS MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE. ‘“ Renaissance and _ Reforma- 
tion.”” By R. Goulburn Lovell, a.R.1.8.A. 7.30 p.m. 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. At the Castle, Winchester. Council 
Meeting, 3 p.m. General Meeting, 6.15 p.m. Lecture 
by Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.1.B.A. 6.30 p.m. 
I,ONDON SOCIETY. At the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. ‘Some Account of 
My Stewardship.” By Hugh de Bock Porter, LL.B. 
(Assistant Steward of the Manors, and Official to the 
Kcclesiastical Commissioners for England). 5 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 16 
Sunrise, 8.0 a.m. Sunset, 4.20 p.m. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. Visit (afternoon) to the Tower of 
London. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 18 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. President's 
address to students and presentation of medals and 
prizes, 1931. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20 

I,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Spanish Renaissance 

1500-1900)."’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, PpP.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘* The Future of Canals.” 
3y Sir John Eaglesome, K.C.M.G. 6 p.m. 
LONDON Society. Visit to the works of Arthur 
Sanderson and Sons, Ltd., Perivale, near Greenford, 
Middlesex. 2.45 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON I:XTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2. First of ten lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21 
I,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘ Fourteenth-Century 
Architecture.””. By Herbert Mansford. 7.30 p.m. 
WEsT YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. ** Competitions.” By Percy 
EK. Thomas, 0.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 7 p.m. 
THANET SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 


_ 


TURE, At Chatham House School, Ramsgate. 
‘“* Awakening of Florence.”’ By R. Goulburn Lovell, 
A.R.I.B.A. 7.45 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22 
HASTINGS SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE. ‘‘ Awakening of Florence.”” By R. Goul- 
burn Lovell, A.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23 
Sunrise, 7.53 a.m. Sunset, 4.31 p.m. 
LONDON SocrETy. Visit to the Parish Church of 
St. Mary, Hendon, N.W. 2.15 p.m. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 25 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. “‘ A Layman’s Evening.” Speakers: Lionel 

Smith-Gordon, A. P. Herbert and E. V. Lucas. 

8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYorS, 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. ‘‘ Housing 
Acts, 1928-30."". By Leslie Maddock. 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘“‘ English Renaissance 

(1500-1900).”’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, pp.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 
BRITISH WOOD PRESERVING ASSOCIATION. At the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 20 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. ‘* Diseases of Timber.” K. St. G. 
Cartwright. 6 p.m. 
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LAW REPORT 


DISPUTED PLANS 
Rogers v. Smyth. hing’s Bench Division. 
Before Mr. Justice Macnaghten 
HIS was an action by Mr. F. H. 
Rogers, of Droxford, Hants., against 
Mrs. Margaret John Smyth, of Albe- 
marle Road, Beckenham, to recover 


the sum of £250 under a contract of 


May 17, 1920. 

Mr. Martin Halbery, k.c., for the 
plaintiff, said under the contract in 
question plaintiff agreed to complete 
a house then in course of erection in 
Beech Dell, Keston Park Estate, Keston, 


Kent, in accordance with the plans and 


specifications under the supervision of 


and to the satisfaction of the plaintiff's 
architect for the sum of £3,000. De- 
fendant agreed to make payments to 
plaintiff under an architect's certificate. 
Plaintiff completed the house and the 
architect had certified payments to 
plaintiff totalling £2,750. On Sep- 
tember 25, 1930, the architect certified 
for the remaining instalment of £250. 

Proceeding, counsel said the dispute 
arose through a clerical error as to the 
measurement of the largest bedroom, 
but nobody would have been deceived 
by the error, for defendant went over 
the house during the course of its 
erection and could have seen from the 
measurement of the walls that it was 
impossible to have a bedroom of the 
size that defendant alleged was agreed 
upon. Defendant also saw the scale 
plans, which showed by reasonable 
inference that the figure of 18 ft. was 
not correct. 

Mr. Schiller, k.c., for the defendant, 
submitted that the terms of the con- 
tract had not been carried out, as it 
was to include a bedroom of a certain 
size, and as this room had not been 
included in the house, he argued that 
the contra¢t was void. 

For the plaintiff, Mr. James Ellis, 
architect, gave evidence. and for the 





defendant, Mr. R. A. Pope, surveyor 
for the Rural Distri¢ét Council, and 
Mr. W. J. Walford, F.R.1.B.A., and 
Mr. A. R. Thain, surveyor, were called. 
His lordship, in giving judgment, said 
that the plan of the house was a 
print of the house of the plaintiff at 
Droxford. The two houses were sub- 
stantially the same. ‘The defendant 
saw a print in the estate office and 
eventually received a copy, but, un- 
fortunately, an error was made by a 
clerk in the dimensions of the room in 
question. Subsequently defendant and 
her husband, who was then alive, went 
and saw the house and made no com- 
plaint. Under these circumstances he 
found for the plaintiff on his claim, 
with costs, and dismissed defendant’s 
counter-claim for difference in the 
value of the house ere¢ted and that 
contracted for. 


TRADE NOTES 


[he Prior Oil Burner Co., Ltd., of 5 Crown 
Yard, Stanhope Street, London, N.W.1, 
have recently marketed the Prior Mastoker, 
a fully automatic stoker, designed for use in 
boilers rated at 
B.T.U.’s per hour. 
the illustration on this page that the design 


150,000 to 2,000,000 
It will be noted from 


follows very closely that of the well-known 
Prior Oil Burner. 

The installation comprises a hopper of 
suitable size. connected to a burner by a 
worm conveyor. The air for combustion is 
supplied by a fan with a working pressure 
of at ins. W.G. Both conveyor and fan are 
driven by a motor of from } to } h.p. As 
the fuel feeds up from the conveyor tube 
to the burner, it becomes pre-heated to the 
extent that all the volatile matter in the 
fuel is released in the burner, whilst it 
passes through the fire bed. After the 
volatile matter has been liberated and 
burned, all that remains in the fuel of 
heating value is the carbon matter, which 
is burned upon nearing the top of the fire 
bed, leaving only a grey vapour to be 
discharged from the flue. 


The Prior Mas- 
toker, a _ fully 
automatic  stoker 
designed for use 
in boilers rated at 
from 150,000 to 
2,000,000 B.T.U.’s 
per hour. See 
note on this page. 
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One of the many advantages claimed for 
the Prior Mastoker is that it eliminates 


smoke and soot caused through the use of 


bituminous coal. The equipment, when 
started up, is operated by thermostatic 
controls to maintain a_ predetermined 
temperature. Controls are supplied suitable 
for hot water, hot air or steam. With these 
controls, the Mastoker, it is also claimed, 
is capable of operating for twenty-four hours 
without attention. Both remote-room 
control and boiler-limit controls are pro- 
vided. A pilot control has also been incor- 
porated, so that the motor may be started 
for a short period at predetermined intervals, 
thus preventing the fire from going out if 
the thermostat should not be used during 
long periods. The gears and moving parts 
are silent running, and a shearing pin is 
provided in order that the conveyor may be 
kept entirely unobstructed. 

The stokers are manufaétured in sizes 
capable of handling from 1o lb. to 600 lb. 
per hour. Eight models for bituminous 
coal, one model for coke, and one for 
anthracite, are supplied. 

In actual operation, it is stated that the 
Prior Mastoker shows an economy in fuel 
consumed, after allowing for power con- 
sumption by the motor, of from 25 to 
50 per cent. as compared with hand-firing. 
In addition to this, it eliminates the soot, 
dirt and labour ordinarily associated with 
hand-firing. 

* 

Messrs. Joseph Stephenson & Co. (Lon- 
don), Ltd., of 56 Southwark Street, London, 
S.E.1, have taken over the sales department 
of the Anglo-Colonial Trading Corporation, 
for which company they have hitherto been 
acting as sales managers. 
* Riverbank” eelgrass quilted 
blanket, the British Empire 
material, will henceforth be marketed by 
Messrs. Joseph Stephenson & Co., Ltd. 
The existing organization in Southwark 


In consequence, 
building 
insulating 


Street will remain unaltered. 
* 

An order has been placed with the Cork 
Insulation Co., Ltd., London, for approxi- 
mately 6,000 square yards of Eldorado cork 
tiles for the flooring throughout of the New 
Parliament and Senate House, Athens, 
The contraét was obtained in face 
of world competition. 


COMPETITION RESULT 


Mr. Sydney Tatchell, F.R.1.B.4., the 
assessor in the competition for the 
proposed new school to be erected at 
the corner of Hill Lane and Bellemoor 
Road, Southampton, has made his 
award as follows : 

First premium (£150), H. Clifford 
Hollis, A.r.1.B.A., and F. Amott, p.A.s.1., 
of 34 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 

Second premium (£100), Charles B. 
Pearson, F.R.1.B.A., and Son, 18 Dalton 
Square, Lancaster. 

Third premium (£50), Symington 
and Prince, F.R.1.B.A., 1 West Street, 
Museum Square, Leicester. 


Greece. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON AND DISTRICTS 


The sOUTHWARK B.C. is to proceed with 
further clearance schemes in the Gerridge 
Street area. 

Plans passed by the sourHwarRK B.c.: Re- 
building 37, 39 and 41 Ontario Street, for 
Brixton and District Houses, Ltd.: house, 
Viétory Place, for Mr. C. H. Moon; premises, 
Hampton Street, for Messrs. W. R. Wood 
(Motors), Ltd. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


The EAsSTBOURNE Corporation has approved 
a tentative plan for the layout of the proposed 


cinema and ice skating rink at the junction of 


Devonshire Place and Cornfield Terrace. 

The rortsmMoutH Corporation is to proceed 
with schemes for the erection of thirty flats in 
Yorke Place, twelve flats in Brittan Street, 
and 410 houses at Cosham. ‘The cost is esti- 
mated at £170,000. 

The portsMouTH Corporation proposes to 
ereét new blocks at the Portsdown school, at 


a cost of £24,400. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


The CHELTENHAM Corporation has obtained 
land for the proposed erection of fifty-eight 
houses, from plans prepared by Messrs. Rainger 
and Rogers. 

The CHELTENHAM Corporation has acquired 
land for the extension of the Tewkesbury 
waterworks. 

The Toreuay Corporation has approved a 
layout plan of an estate at Barton. 

Plans passed at TORQUAY : Four houses, Jack’s 
Lane, for Mr. W. J. Waymouth; bungalow, 
Lower Erith Road, for Mrs. Slack: house, 
Newton Road, for Mr. R. E. Narracott; house, 
Oxlands Estate. for Mr. E. Green; house, Old 
Woods Hill, for Mrs. E. M. Urquhart. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The BIRMINGHAM Corporation is to reconstruct 
the salvage depot at Rotton Park Street, at a 
cost of £17,000. 

The Bournville Village Trust is to erect 
forty-one houses in Appian Close and Bourn- 
ville Lane, BIRMINGHAM. 

The coveNtTRY Corporation is to erect ten 
houses on the Radford estate, at a cost of £3,800. 

The pupLtey Corporation has asked the 
borough engineer to prepare sketch plans for 
the erection of shops on land in the widened 
New Street. 

Plans passed by the pupLEY Corporation : 
Shop, St. John Street, for Mrs. S. Bate: house, 
Oakham Road, for Mr. W. C. Morris: office, 
King Street, for Messrs. Moule and Son, Ltd.; 
house, Forest Road, for Mr. C. E. Leech; 
offices, Priory Road, for Midland Counties 
Benefit Society; Sunday school, Chapel Street, 
for Congregational trustees: warehouse, King 
Street, for Messrs. Chilton Bros.; dairy, Stour- 
bridge Road, for Mr. W. H. Rollason: two 
houses, Adshead Road, for Mr. T. Round. 

The pup.ey Corporation is to obtain tenders 
for the erection of flats on the Wolverton Road 
site and ten houses at Cradley Road. 

Plans passed at HANLEY : Bungalow, Greasley 
Road, for Mr. A. Peake; model abattoir, 
Shelton Farm, for Messrs. J. Mayer and Sons, 
Ltd.:; additions, 72-74 Hope Street, for Mr. G. 
Chawner; two bungalows, Longton Road, for 
Mr. A. Lilley; two kilns, Ogden Road works, 
for Wood’s Tileries. 

Plans passed at KIDDERMINSTER: House, 
Barnetts Lane, for Mr. K. E. Lloyd; six houses, 
new road, off Sutton Park Road, for Messrs. 
Lacy Bros.: two houses, Washington Street. 


for Mr. J. H. Smith. 


Plans passed by the MANsFIELD Corporation : 
Two houses, Sutton Road, for Mr. W. R. 
Scott: two houses, Forest Road, for Mr. H. 
James: bungalow, Eakring Road, for Messrs. 
J. Bradbury and Sons; house, Windmill Lane, 


for Mr. H. Willson; additions to faétory, 
Redcliffe Road, for Messrs. Foster, Clay and 
Ward. 


The OLDBURY U.D.c. is to prepare plans for 
the erection of a swimming bath on a site in 
Vicarage Road. 

The Great Western Railway Co. is to re- 
construct Pool Lane Bridge, OLDBURY. 

The OLDBURY U.D.C. is to erect a welfare centre 
in the Warley district. 

The oLpBuRY v.D.c. has prepared plans for 
dealing with the clearance of the New Meeting 
Street and Albert Street areas. 

The smMeTHWICK Corporation is to ereét a 
mortuary in Piddock Road. 

Plans passed by the sMeTHWICcK Corporation : 
Six houses, Norman Road, for Mr. J. Reece: 
four houses, West End Avenue, for Messrs. 
W. Lees and Sons: four houses, St. Albans 
Road, for Mr. H. T. Rains: seven houses, 
Kimberley Road, for Mr. H. Grindley: offices, 
Oldbury Road, for Mr. C. H. Pedlar: ex- 
tensions, ** Boatman” Inn, Great Arthur Street, 
for Mr. H. R. Twist. 

Mr. G. H. Broad, builder, is to develop a 
building estate in Sheldon New Road, sTOKE- 
ON-TRENT. 

Plans passed by the sTOKE-ON-TRENT Corpora- 
tion: Alterations, 26 Church Street, for 
Halford Cycle Co.: two houses, Bedford Street, 
for Mr. C. Morris: two houses, Mon Abis 
estate, for Mr. F. Gibson: six houses, Cauldon 
Road, for Mrs. S. Bostock: five houses, 
Frederick Street, for Mrs. E. Garris; workshop, 
garage and cottage, off Victoria Street, for 
Cope’s Timber Co., Ltd.; two houses, off 
Newcastle Lane, for Messrs. Till Bros. ; shop 
premises, Longton, for Burslem Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. 

The WARWICKSHIRE Education Committee 
has approved plans, submitted by the managers, 
for extensions or improvements at the following 
schools : Baginton Church of England school: 
Bedworth Woodlands Church of England 
school; Lea Marston Girls’ and Infants’ 
school, and Tredington Church school. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 
Plans passed by the BARROW Corporation : 
Stores, corner of Dalton Road and Scott Street, 
for Messrs. Marks and Spencer, Ltd.: fifty-six 
flats for aged persons, Roosegate, for Corpora- 
tion housing committee. 
The Botton Corporation has approved the 
layout, by the Housing Director, for the 
erection of twelve maisonnettes, twelve bunga- 
lows, four shops and 348 houses of the non- 
parlour type on the Johnson Fild estate. 
Messrs. Bradshaw Gass and Hope have 
prepared plans for the ereétion of premises for 
Messrs. Shannon at the corner of Gt. Moor 
Street and Newport Street, BOLTON. 
Plans passed by the Botton Corporation : 


Six houses, Blackburn Road, for Messrs. 
F. and H. Douglas; detention home and 
matron’s house, Queen Street, for Public 


Assistance Committee; four houses, Chorley 
Old Road, for Mr. James Latham: two houses, 
Towncroft Lane, for Messrs. R. Paiton and 
Son: two houses, Glenburn Street, for Mr. J. 
Walmsley; workshop extension, Churchbank, 
for Messrs. Tempest and O’Hara; twelve houses, 


The portrait sketches of Messrs. Grahame 
B. Tubbs and A. Trystan Edwards, repro- 


duced on page 31, were executed by Mr. G. C. 
Jennis and Miss Gwen Evans, respectively. 








Southgrove Avenue, for Messrs. Price ~ and 
Groves. 

The Hutt Corporation proposes to proceed 
with the ere¢étion of a nurses’ home and two 
villas, each for forty patients, at the mental 
hospital. 

The HULL Education Committee is to purchase 
twenty-six acres of land in Bricknell Avenue, 
for the ereétion of new premises for the grammar 
school and for the provision of playing fields. 

The Hutt Corporation has asked the city 
architect to prepare plans for extensions at the 
Wincolmlee telephone exchange. 

Plans passed at 1LKEsTON: House, Oakwell 
Crescent, for Mr. J. Cooper: house, West End 
Drive, for Mr. E. Lacey; shop, Heanor Road, 
for Mrs, E, A. Shorthose: eight bungalows, off 
Lime Street, for Mr. W. West. 

The LEEDs Watch Committee has passed plans 
for the erection of a cinema at the jun¢tion of 
Vicar Lane and Sheepshanks Yard. 

The MANCHESTER Corporation is to acquire a 
housing site at Withington for the ereétion of 
116 houses, at an estimated cost of £39,500. 

The MANCHESTER Education Committee is to 
erect a new elementary school, at a cost of 
£25,000, and a portable school, at a cost of 
£3,000, on the Wythenshawe estate. 

The MANCHESTER Corporation is to proceed 
with the erection of the first instalment of 316 
houses on the Wythenshawe estate. 

The MANCHESTER Corporation is to extend the 
garage at the Polygon depot, at a cost of £5,500. 
The MANCHESTER Corporation has adopted a 
revised layout for ‘the erection of thirty-six 
houses at Clayton, at a cost of £27,600. 

Plans passed by the MORECAMBE Corporation : 
House, Morecambe Road, for Mr. F. Hodgson; 
two houses, Regent Park Avenue, for Mr. A. 
Heathcote; eight houses, Longton Drive, for 
Messrs. H. Hillman and Son: two houses, 
Broadway, for Mr. E. Mitchell; six houses, 
Windsor Road, for Messrs. Wm. Gardner & 
Co.; house, South Avenue, for Mr. A. 
Hargreaves; bungalow, Heysham Road, for 
Messrs. D. Hunt and Son; shop and two 
houses, Oxcliffe Road, for Mr. S. Shackleton. 

Mr. Hall is to develop a building estate near 
Kirkby Road, r1pon. 

Plans passed by the sHIPLEY U.D.c. : Fourteen 
houses, Wrose Road, for Claremont Land 
Development Co., Ltd.; forty-six houses, Low 
Ash Road, for Mr. R. Blackmore; warehouse, 
Ashley Lane, for Shipley Carbonising Co. 

Plans passed at TUNSTALL: ‘Two houses, 
Greenbank Road, for Mr. J. H. Webb; two 
houses, Chell Green Avenue, for Messrs. Ray 
and Son; alterations, 75-77 High Street, for 
Messrs. F. W. Woolworth & Co. 

Mr. W. H. Bean is to develop a building estate 
at Copmanthorpe, YORK. 

Plans passed by the york Corporation : 
Showrooms, Davygate, for Messrs. Myers and 
Burnell; additions, County Insurance offices, 
Museum Street, for Mr. J. Hetherton; additions, 
St. John’s Diocesan Training College, Lord 
Mayor’s Walk, for the Committee; additions, 
** Trafalgar Bay” Inn, Nunnery Lane, for 
S. Smith’s Old Brewery (Tadcaster), Ltd.; 
ten houses, Milson Grove, for Mr. H. William- 
son; two houses, Millfield estate, for N. E. R. 
Cottage Home and Benefit Fund; two houses, 
Barmby Avenue, for Messrs. J. Allison and 
Sons: sixteen houses, Milson Grove, for Mr. 
F. M. Dixon; additions, 19 High Ousegate, 
and 17 Coppergate, for Maypole Dairy Co., 
Ltd.: two houses, Temple Lane, for Mr. 
G. Fairburn; two houses, Rawcliffe Lane, for 
Mr. H. E. Thomas; six shops, Abbotsford Road 
for Mr. H. Monkman; three shops, Millfield 
estate, for Messrs. W. Birch and Sons, Ltd. 

The york Corporation is to proceed with a 
section of the Layerthorpe clearance scheme. 
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Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; 


Aszapanz 


Abergavenny 
Abingdon .. 
Accrington 
Addlestone 
Adlington . . 
Airdrie ‘ 
Aldeburgh. . 
Altrincham 
Appleby 


Ashton-under- 


Lyne 
Atherstone 
Aylesbury. . 


Busse TRY 


Wales & M. 
Wales & M. 
Counties 
-W. Counties 
Counties 
.W. Counties 
Scotland 

E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


LLAZL AD 


Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 


S. Counties 


Bangor N. W. Counties 
Barnard CastleN.E. Coast 
Barnsley Yorkshire 
Barnstaple S.W. Counties 
Barrow N.W. Counties 
Barry S. Wales & M. 
Basingstoke 8.W. Counties 
Bath . S.W. Counties 
Batley Yorkshire 
Bedford E. Counties 
Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 
Tweed 
Bewdley Mid. Counties 
Bicester .. Mid. Counties 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties 
Birmingham Mid. Counties 
Bishop N.E. Coast 
Auckland 
Blackburn... N.W. Counties 
Blackpool... N.W. Counties 
Blyth N.E. Coast 
Bognor S. Counties 
Bolton N.W. Counties 
Boston . Mid. Counties 
Bournemouth 8S. Counties 
Bovey Tracey S.W. Counties 
Bradford Yorkshire 
Brentwood E. Counties 
Bridgend .. S. Wales & M. 
Bridgwater S.W. Counties 
Bridlington Yorkshire 
Brighouse... Yorkshire 
Brighton S. Counties 
Bristol S.W. Counties 
Brixham S.W. Counties 
Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 
Bromyard.. Mid. Counties 
Burnley N.W. Counties 
Burslem Mid. Counties 
Burton-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Bury N.W. Counties 
Buxton N.W. Counties 
Cums 8 . Counties 
Canterbury Ny “Counties 
Cardiff S. Wales & M. 
Carlisle .. N.W. Counties 
Carmarthen 8S. Wales & M 
Carnarvon.. N.W. Counties 
Carnforth .. N.W. Counties 
Castleford .. Yorkshire 
Chatham .. S. Counties 
Chelmsford E. Counties 
Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 
Chester .. N.W. Counties 
Chesterfield Mid. Counties 
Chichester.. S. Counties 
Chorley N.W. Counties 
Cirencester 8S. Counties 
Clitheroe .. N.W. Counties 
Clydebank Scotland 
Coalville .. Mid. Counties 
Colchester... E. Counties 
Colne .. N.W. Counties 
Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 
Consett . N.E. Coast 
Conway N.W. Counties 
Coventry .. Mid. Counties 
Crewe N.W. Counties 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 
Disamoron N.E. Coast 
Darwen N.W. Counties 
Deal S. Counties 
Denbigh N.W. Counties 
Derby . Mid. Counties 
Dewsbury .. Yorkshire 
Didcot 8S. Counties 
Doncaster.. Yorkshire 
Dorchester S.W. Counties 
Driffield .. Yorkshire 
Droitwich Mid. Counties 
Dudley Mid. Counties 
Dundee .. Scotland 
Durham .. N.E. Coast 
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S. Counties 


BOURNE 
Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 
Edinburgh Scotland 
E. Glamorgan- 8S. Wales & M. 

shire, Rhondda 

Valley District 
Exeter i S.W. Counties 
Exmouth .. 8.W. Counties 
F sssssvows E. Counties 
Filey . Yorkshire 
Fleetwood.. N.W. Counties 
Folkestone S$. Counties 
Frodsham... N.W. Counties 
Frome . 38.W. Counties 
—_ N.E. Coast 
Gillingham S. Counties 
Gloucester... S.W. Counties 
Goole Yorkshire 
Gosport S$. Counties 
Grantham.. Mid. Counties 
Gravesend.. 8S. Counties 
Greenock .. Scotland 
Grimsby .. Yorkshire 
Guildford .. 8S. Counties 
| Yorkshire 
Hanley Mid. Counties 
Harrogate.. Yorkshire 
Hartlepools N.E. Coast 
Harwich E. Counties 
Hastings S. Counties 
Hatfield S. Counties 
Hereford S.W. Counties 
Hertford E. Counties 
Heysham .. N.W. Counties 
Howden . N.E. Coast 
Huddersfield Yorkshire 
Hull Yorkshire 
i . Yorkshire 
Immingham Mid. Counties 
Ipswich E. Counties 


Isle of W. ight 


J ARROW .. 
| 


Kendal 
Keswick .. 
Kettering .. 
Kiddermin- 
ster 
King’s Lynn 


Doss CASTER 


Leicester 
Leigh 
Lewes 
Lichfield 
Lincoln ° 
Liverpool .. 
Llandudno 
Llanelly 


S. Counties 


N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


London 12-miles radius) 


Do. (12-15 miles radius) 
Long Eaton Mid. Counties 
Lough- Mid. Counties 

borough 
Luton E. Counties 
Lytham .. N.W. Counties 
Mam N.W. Counties 

FIELD 
Maidstone... S. Counties 
Malvern Mid. Counties 
Manchester N.W. Counties 
Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 
Margate S. Counties 
Matlock - Mid. Counties 
Merthyr .. S. Wales & M. 
Middles- N.E. Coast 

brough 
Middlewich y. Counties 
Minehead .. 5. Ww. “Counties 
Monmouth S. Wales & M. 

& S. and E. 

Glamorganshire 
Morecambe N.W. Counties 
_— N.W. Counties 
Neath S. Wales & M. 
Nelson . N.W. Counties 
Newcastle... N.E. Coast 
Newport .. S. Wales & M. 
Normanton Yorkshire 
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RATES OF 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column II for 
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WAGES 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 
is a selection only. 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


Particulars for 


Ay 
A 
ya 
A 
A 


As 
A; 


A; 


A 
Bs 
Aa 
A 
A 
Ai 
As 
A 


Northampton 
North Staffs. 
North Shields 
Norwich .. 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton .. 


CD ceun. . 


Oldham 
Oswestry 
Oxford 


Parsey .. oe 


Pembroke . 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Plymouth . 
Pontefract 
Pontypridd 
Portsmouth 
Preston 


UEENS- 
FERRY 


Reuspixe 
Reigate .. 


iga 
Retford .. 
Rhondda 

Valley 
Ripon ba 
Rochdale .. 
Rochester . . 
Ruabon 
Rugby 
Rugeley 
Runcorn 


Se. ALBANS 
St. Helens. . 
Salisbury .. 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 
Sheffield 
Shipley 
Shrewsbury 
Skipton 
Slough 
Solihull 
Southampton 
Southend-on- 
Sea 
Southport.. 
S. Shields .. 
Stafford .. 
Stockport .. 
Stockton-on- 
Tees 
Stoke-on- 
Trent 
Stroud 
Sunderland 
Swadlincote 
Swansea 
Swindon 


T ssewonrn 
Taunton 


Teesside Dist. 


Teignmouth 
Todmorden 
Torquay 


ruro a 
Tunbridge 
Wells 
Tunstall .. 
Tyne District 


Wass 


FIELD 
Walsall 
Ww 
Warwick 
Welling- 
borough 
West 
Bromwich 


n 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
E. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Ss. Counties 


Scotland 

S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 

kK. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Wales & M. 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


S. Counties 
S$. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 


S.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.E. Counties 
S.W. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 

Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 


Whitby .. 
Widnes. 
Ww 


igan * 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Wolver- 

hampton 
Worcester . . 
Worksop 
Wrexham .. 
Wycombe .. 


ee 
Yeovil oe 
York 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 


The rates for every trade in any given “area will be sent on request. 
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The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. The 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


Joiner “ 
Machinist 
Mason (Banker) 
» _ (Fixer) 
Plumber 
Painter 
Paperhanger 
Glazier 
Slater 
Scaffolder 
Timberman . 
Navvy . 
General Labourer ° 
Lotrryman . ° 
Crane Driver 
Watchman . ° 


eee 


MATERIALS 


EXCAVATOR AND 


Grey Stone Lime . 
Blue LiasLime . 
Hydrated Lime . 
Portland Cement 


Rapid Hardening Cement 


Thames Ballast . 
8° Crushed Ballast 
Building Sand e 
Washed Sand 
- Broken Brick . 
” ” e 
Pan Breeze . ° 
Coke Breeze . . 


DRAINLAYER 


BEsT STONEWARE DRAIN 


Straight pipes 


Bends e 
Taper bends . 
Rest bends . 


Single junctions 
Double _,, 
Straight channels 
§° Channel bends . 
Channel junctions . 
Channel tapers 
Yard gullies . 
a ° e 
Iron drain pipe e 
Bends ° 
Inspection bends 
Single junctions 
Double junctions . 


Lead wool 
Gaskin ° 
BRICKLAYER 
Flettons . 
Grooved do. 


Stocks, pe ‘Quality 
B) ue Bricks, Pressed 


* Wirecuts 
- Brindles 
Bullnose 


Red Sand-faced Facings 


Red Rubbers for Arches . 


Multicoloured Facings 
Luton Facings 


Midhurst White Facings | 


Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White o1 or Salt 


glazed, 1st ane 
Stretchers . 
Headers ° ° 
Bullnose 

Double Stretchers 
Double Headers 


Glazed Second Quality, Less 





£ 
- per hour 
e ” 
e ° ” 
° ° ” 
° ; : per week 2 
CONCRETOR 


. - per ton 


Sete aegne Gets 2 


PIPES AND FITTINGS. 


4 

s. d. 
per F.R. : 3 
- each 2 10 
° ” 6 3 
” , 2 
” > 2 
” > = 
° es 
- oo” 7 8 
” 7 © 
” 5 6 
” 9 6 
»» 18 6 
per F.R. 2 3 
each 6 0 
- 15 3 
” ¢ 3 
” 14 0 
Ib. 6 
” 5 

- perM 


. . ” 


. . ” 


. - ” 


» Buffs and Creams, Add e ” 


Other Colours 


2° Breeze Partition Blocks 
23" ” ” sd 

3 ” ” ” 

2 ” ” ” 
MASON 


The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms: 
Portland stone, Whitbed . 


Bath stone 

York stone . 
» Sawn templates 
” Paving, 2 e e 


” ” 2 


» Basebed . 


. =» Be 
- « 
7 . ” 
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CURRENT PRICES 


ment should be made for the cost of transport. 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


SLATER AND TILER 


First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates 
F.O.R. London station : 








f a &@ 
24” X 12” Duchesses . ° - perM. 31 0 Oo 
22” < 12” Marchionesses . . - 28 0 Oo 
20” X 10” Countesses . ° ° pa 20 § Oo 
18” x 10” Viscountesses ° ° me 17 00 
18” x 9” Ladies ‘ ° a s 6 6 
Westmorland green (random sizes) - perton 810 o 
Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 
Nine Elms Station : 
20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 © oO 
- green . ° o 27 15 0 
Best machine roofing tiles ‘ a a 5 0 O 
Best hand-made do. ° ° e * 10 0 
Hips and valleys . ° ° - each ot 
» hand-made e ° - 10 
Nails, compo ° ° . ° Ib. 4 
»» copper . ° ° ° 20 
CARPENTER AND JOINER P : 
s. d. 
Good carcassing timber . ° ‘ F. .. 2 6 
Birch . e ° ° as 1° F.S. 9 
Deal, Joiner’ s = ° . ° 5 
»» __ 2nds : : oo” 4 
Mahogany, Honduras . . o* ‘a a I 3 
* African ‘ ° *° ie ” gs z 
aa Cuban . e a a 2 6 
Oak, plain American . p a mee tee Io 
» Figured ,, : . ; - tt zs 3 
» Plain Japanese. ° = - 2 
» Figured ,, : + - - 3 
» Austrian wainscot . - Se as 1 6 
English A? e % . = a Z ef 
Pine, Yellow ; - ° ae ro 
» Oregon : - 4 
» British Columbian ‘ ev) ee aa 4 
Teak, Moulmein . > ‘ a ea os s s 
» Burma . ° ° ¢ - ve : 2 
Walnut . American ° ‘ eo ai 2 3 
J French . ‘ ° —— < 3 3 
Whitewood, American . - > a te ss 
Deal floorings, 7 - ,e¢* 
s 4” o 228 
oa Z . 7 a in. #3 ¢ 
- 4 ° ° . oo Sa a 
a ° ° e o = 2-8 
Deal matchings, t ° ‘ ‘ a ac 16 0 
0” 7 : : . » 17 6 
on rs e ° ‘ om ££ = @ 
Rough boarding, 3” * ° . eae 18 © 
-  ¥f e ° ° ov © 8 
a 13” ° ° ° oe = 88 
Plywood, per ft. sup. 
Thickness . : a tm .% e | +” 
Qualities . ‘AA. A. B. AA. A. B. AA. A. B.'AA. A. B. 
| d. d. d.; d. d. d.| d. d. d.| d. d. d. 
Birch . 3 #135.4@ 3 74 6 4%) 847 6 
Alder . 343 2/5 4 3| 6b 544%) 8 7 6 
Gabco2 | 
Mahogany | 4 3 3) 6% 5% 4%, 9% 74 - [1/0} 10 - 
Figured Oak 
1side, 8§ 7 - 10 8 —jr1s- —- |1/6 - 
Plain Oak | 
1 side | 6} 6 747 -| 98 - -|1/o- - 
Oregon Pine! 5 4 -! 545 - -l-- = 
Scotch glue ° e ° ° ° « ma & 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 


Tubes and Fittings: 

(The following are the standard list prices, from which 
should be deducted the various percentages as set 
forth below.) 

- 45 ow oe 2? 


Tubes, 2’-14’ long, per ft.run 4 5 9¢ 1/t 1/10 
Pieces, 12 "~234" — each 10 1/1 1/11 2/8 49 
3”-114" long ” 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- 
Long screws, 12”-23$"long,, «mr 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 
~ 3°-114" long ,, 8 1o 61/5 +=1«/1r 3/6 
Bends ‘ 7 8 «x 1/7% 2/74 5/2 
Springs not socketed ae 5 7 «31/1 1/11$3/11 
Socket unions ° » 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- 
—- a ° ai 1o 6nr/r 1/6 2/2 4/3 
° ° » I- 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/z 
iain ‘ » 2/2 2/9 4/r 5/6 10/6 
Plain sockets and nipples ae 3 4 6 8 1/3 
Diminished sockets pe 4 6 9 1I/- 2/- 
Flanges ° . a 9 I- 4 1/9 2/9 
Caps . ° . oo 345 8 1/- 2/- 
Backnuts ‘ ° ae 2 3 5 6 1/1 
Iron main cocks . » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 
» » With brass plugs , — 4/- 7/6 1I0/— 21/- 
Discounts: TUBES. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Gas . . 62+ Galvanized gas - 50 
Water . . - 58% a water . 45 
Steam . ° e §5 9 steam . 40 
FITTINGS. 
Gas ‘ ‘ - 57k Galvanized gas » 
Water . e . 5a »” water 42¢ 
Steam . ° . @ i ” steam 374 





1932 





Though 


SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued. 
Rolled steel joists cut to length . - cwt. 


Mild steel reinforcing rods, #” ° ° - 
” ” . ” 
” ” + : ” 
” ” 4" Ct ° *” 
3 
Cast-iron rain-water pipes of s. d. 
ordinary thickness metal . F.R. 7 
Shoes ° ° ° - cach 2 3 
Anti-splash shoes 7» ° . # 5 0 
Boots ° ° ° © 8 ; 3 
Bends ‘ ‘i ‘ © 29 
» with access door e > oe — 
Heads ‘ o « 4 0 
Swan-necks up to 9” offsets. o - 4 0 
Plinth bends, 44” to 6” ‘ 4 0 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
ordinary thickness metal ° . 5 
Stop ends . e ° . each 6 
Angles . ° ° ° . a 
Obtuse angles . . ° . 20 
Outlets . e ° e ° 19 
PLUMBER 
Lead, milled sheet : . ° - cwt. 
» drawn pipes ° ° ° ° 
» soil pipe . ° ° . ° 
» scrap. ° ° ° ° ° 5 
Solder, plumbers’ . ° ° ° - Ib. 
» fine do. ‘ . . - . 
Copper, sheet . . ° ° ~ © 
- tubes . ° . el 
L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : i 4” 
Plain cast . . Se ae '# 
Coated ‘ e ° ¥..2 I 3 
Galvanized ° a 20 2 6 
Holderbats . . -each 3 10 4 0 
Bends . ‘ e © 3 9 s 9 
Shoes . e ° ° 2 10 4 4 
Heads . ° ° — 4 8 8 5 
PLASTERER 
Lime, chalk . e ° . - per ton 
Plaster, coarse ° ° ° ° ” 
fine . Pm ‘ . ° - 
Hydrated lime ° e ° . a 
Sirapite = ° e ° e 2 
Keene’s cement . ° e . 99 
Sand, washed ° ° ‘ . Ce 
Hair . . . ° ° Ib. 
Laths, sawn . . bundle 
oe rent . ° ° . . ” 
Lath nails . e ° ‘ ° Ib. 
GLAZIER 
s. d. 
Sheet glass, 21 oz. . ° . F.S. 
os a 26 oz. ° e ° 
Arctic glass . : ° i a 
Cathedral glass. ‘a 7 . 
Hartley’s rough rolled . . re 
Do. wired plate. ° ‘oo 
2” Polished plate, n/e 1 ft. ° ° 74 to 
ss a 2 ° ow 10 
* ‘- 3 a 
a ” 4- » I 35 
” ” 6. » 2 3 
; 5 a ee 
” ” 12. » 2 10 
” ” 20 » 3 34 
, ” 45 - » 3 
” ” 65 . » 3 
” ” go. . aw & <= 
me roo . e a ae 
Vita glass, sheet, njer. ° ° 
“~ é >» over 2. ° ee 
a »  Pplate, n/e x ft. . * oo” 
se % 5: : oo» 
”» oo» ” 7; : * » 
” ” ” 15 - ° ° 
», OVeTI5 . . - 1» 


Putty, Tinseed oil . @ ° e Ib. 
PAINTER 


White lead . ° ° ° - cwt. 
Linseed oil . ° e ‘ - gall, 
Boiled oil . ° ° ° . ‘a 
Turpentine . ° ° e ° °° 
Patent knotting . ° . é » 


Distemper, washable ° ° - cwt. 
* ordinary ° ° ° 9 
Whitening . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - 
Size, double . ° ° ° . firkin 
Copal varnish . ° ° - gall. 
Flat varnish ° ° e ° oo 
Outside varnish . : . - ne 
White enamel . ~ . ° a 
Ready-mixed paint . ‘ ° ~ 
Brunswick black . e . . ” 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


104 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 


London Area. They include establishment charges and thelist. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
EXCAVATOR AND GONGRETOR £« 4. CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
Digging over surface n/e 12” oy and cart away ° ° - VS. s 6 14 deal moulded sashes of average size . . ° ° - FS. 
- to reduce levels n/e 5 deep and cart away é « wan 10 0 2” s pa 
,  toform basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away . ° ~ Ir o 14” deal- cased frames, double hung, of 6"x 3” oak sills, 1}” ‘pulley 
7 es 10’ o” deep and cart away . ‘ % ir 6 stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting beads, 
os a + o” deep and cart away . ° o 12 0 ,and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . —— 
If in stiff clay e ° re . ° . - add »” 3 0 2° ” ° ° 1» 
If in underpinning . z . a o- ae a 5 0 Extra only "for moulded horns ° e ° - Each 
Digging, return, fill and ram as ss ‘ ° ° - ; : Y deal four-panel square, both sides, door : . . . FS. 
‘rut to sides o! excava on . e ° Ss. se ° ° ° ° 2 
ee 2 6 yy » but moulded both sides . se & ee ee 
a jn to trenches . e . ‘ : a 6 « 2 ‘ a a 
extra, only if left i in . ‘ ‘ : 3¢ «, Ae, ¥ deal, rebated and moulded frames . e ° - FR 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed . ° ‘ » cc. 14 0 4 bs va 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6-1) . ‘ ° o 113 6 1” deal tongued and moulded window- board, on and including 
” ” ” (4-2-1) . . _  o» 118 6 deal bearers FS 
es me = usderpinning c : 220 7 a treads, z jisers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
; , spade face . ‘ “ s. 9 oge on and in ing stro es . . . 
Finishing surface of concrete, sp 14° deal moulded wall strings ng ; : ag : : . ’ . 
= 6" 1¢” outer strings . . ° . ” 
4 a Ends of treads and risers housed to string ° ° ° - Each 
DRAINLAYER 8. d. 8. d. 3, x 2° deal moulded handrail _ « «- » aaa 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete “ x 1” deal balusters and housing each end : R . - Each 
to be priced separately) . ° . ° F.R. r 8 2 6 4° x 1" ; : 3 : z 
Extra, only for bends ‘ . ‘ ° - Each 2 8 3 9 3” x 3” deal wrought framed newels a ‘ 0 . ee 
junctions ° ° ° ° . ” . 2 4 6 Extra only for newelcaps . . ° e ° . - Each 
Gullies ‘and gratings . . ” 17 6 19 9 Do., pendants. . . . 3 x . ‘ < # 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing « ‘ F.R. 5 6 7 0 
Extra, only for bends . ° Each iz 6 18 6 SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
BRICKLAYER £ s.d Riveted plat: r d gird d_ hoisti d fi —— 
> ve’ or compoun: r » ani n, xing i 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar 7 i . Per Rod 32 © 0 uation ’ por girders oisting an _— : ‘ 
” » _ in cement : . : . : . o Se ® Do. stanchions with riveted ca caps and bases and do. ; as 
” Stocks in cement . : : : : . o @%0 © Mild steel bar reinforcement, }” and up, bent and fixed complete - oa 
Bluesin cement . ‘ . ° . . . ” 62 0 oO Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, including all 
Extra only for circular on plan a ‘ ° . . : ” $3 ¢ 80 bolts and nuts 20g. . fs e -. Pe 
” backing to masonry . : . : : : ” so © Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars” P * . Per cwt. 
os raising on old walls ° ° ° ° ° ” 3 0 0 
underpinning . ‘ ° . ° e ° ” 10 0 0 PLUMBER 
Fair Face and pointinginternally - . . . « « FS. 3 Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters . . . «.  « Perewt. 
Extra only for picked stock facings é e ° ° ° ” ro Do. in flashings " ‘ $ s - . n om 
je red brick facings ‘ . e ° ° ° »» 1 6 Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° e e ° ° ° » 
o blue brick facings . “ ° . . . ” z 9 Do. in soakers * ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° » 
» Glazed brick facings . ° ° ° ° . ” 4 6 Labour to welted edge . s . a = - . ER. 
Tuck pointing ° ° ° ° e . ° ° ° *” 10 Open copper nailing e : z . 5 : 5 
Weather pointing . i i ‘ ‘ ; ° . ” 4 pS . Ss 5 : 5 5 : at oe 
Slate dampcourse . e e ° . ° . . . ” ro i” ¥ ” 1}” 2” 
Vertical dampcourse . . : : : : . . ” : 3 Lead service pipe and s.d. 3s. d. s. d. s. ds. d 
fixing with pipe 
hooks . F.R. r 2 s 9 2f 2 8 3 
ASPHALTER s. d. Do. soil. pipe and 
“ Horizontal dampcourse . : ‘i ‘i a ‘ . 5 $ aoe with cast lead 
* Verti d u: ° e ° ° e ° e ° , 7 : . . -_ = = — — 
f eae _ . ; : : ° q : ‘ = 5 6 Extra,onlytobends Each — _ — _ 2 3 
1” paving or flat . ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ ‘ ‘ a 6 6 Do. to stop ends ” 7 9 Io zr 3 20 
1° x 6” skirting . ° . . ‘ ° e a Io Boiler screws and 
Angle fillet . if ‘ x = J . ; ‘ ‘i os 2 unions . : -_» 3 6 40 5 6 8 o _ 
Rounded angle . ° ° ° e ° . . ° “ 2 Lead traps . aie <— - _ 7 6 to 6 
Cesspools  . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . - Each 5 0 Screw down bib 
valves . a 7 2 to 6 iz 6 _— _ 
Do. stop cocks" 2 20 Iz 0 16 o 23 6 56 6 
MASON 4” cast-iron $-rd. gutter and Gxing ° ° ° ° ° . E.R. 
Portland stone, including all labours, » halotiog, fizinge and cieening f “ded Extra, only stop ends ° ° . . ° - Each 
down, complete . Re. s s © Do. angles . . . . . . . . . ” 
Beth stone and do., all as last ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° o 15 6 Do. outlets . . ” 
Artificial stone and i 2 7 N \ a 16 6 4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and d fixing with ears cast. on F.R. 
York stone templates, fixed complete ; ‘ ‘ 4 3 - 14 0 Extra, only forshoes . : : . : + Each 
vA thresholds . c= a . . - a 16 0 Do. for plain heads . ° ° . é e ° e an 
a sills . ‘ ‘ : ‘ = ‘ js ° 9 ’ 2 > 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ° ° ° ° - YS. 
SLATER AND TILFR Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. 7 » 6 . “ 22 
Blating, Bangor or —. laid to a 3” rae and ae with “<a c sé Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 4 
nails, 20” x 10° Sar. * ? #” screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, "wood block 
Do., 18° x 9° ° ‘ ‘ . » ° ° ° a 423 8 floor, etc. . 5 - z . A = = 
Do., 24” X 12” . . . ” 412 0 Do. vertical . e e e . ° e ° . . ” 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ° ie 610 0 Rough render on walls . ‘ 7 . = * 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” ore, nailed Render, float and set in lime and hair : . : 7 a se 
every fourth course. ” 4 ° Render and set in Sirapite . . “ 
Do., ail as last, but of machine-made tiles . . : . ” 311 0 Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene's cement . os 
Fixing only, lead soakers ‘ ‘ ° ° - Doz 9 Extra, only if on lathing “ é . 5 “3 
Stripping old slating and clearing away . : Sar. 10 0 Keene’s cement, angle and arris. ; , ‘i - PS 
Arris . > e ° . ° ° ~ 
Rounded angle, small ° oo 
CARPENTER AND JOINER £ s.d. Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per s sirth ° a 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, aactniing ¢ all omnes Sar. 212 0 : * granolithic pavings . ° - VS 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . F.S. Io e oo 
- to stanchions ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ° a Io 6 x 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing’ on prepared screed . 
n to staircases . ‘ e ° ° ° aa 2 0 yx am i ‘~ me 
Fir and fixing i in wall plates, lintols, ete. . ° ° ° o wee 5 0 Extra, only for ‘small quadrant angle ~ ‘ _ e . Ba 
Fir framed in floors } ° ° e ° . »» 6 9 
aa » roofs ‘ ‘ . j . ‘ ‘ ° oo 8 3 GLAZIER 
” » ‘trusses ee a 9 © 21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with putty. 8. es OS 
. partitions : : : c pe = 26 oz. do. and do. . ° ° ° ° ° 
i, ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists ° Sqr. : ° : Arctic glass and glazing with putty . 5 a . : “ = 
° oe o ad . . : : : ss Cathedral glass and ° e ° ° ° 9 
x 2” ‘fir battening for Countess siating. ° ° ° ° a 12 6 — mye “bash polished plate. * ? . . : ve 
for 4” gauge tiling ° e ° e ° ° - 16 o Washieather . . . * . FR 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet ° ‘ ° ° ° e BR. 6 . . . ° 2 . ” . . _— 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° ° ° ° ° ° Y.S. 2 6 
a om a I ae . ° ‘ . ° ° o 3 0 PAINTER 
3 ‘ . } ° - 3 6 Clearcolle and whiten ceilings ° ° ° ° ° - YS. 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists ° . ° °  & ro Do. and distemper walls ‘ e e ° ° ° ° a 
1” deal gutter boards and bearers . e « ° - FS I 4 Do. with washable distemper - 
a on ° ° ° ° ° os 1 8 Knot, stop, prime and —_ four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces ‘a 
2” deal wrought rounded roll”. . e ° . 9 Do. on woodwork . ° ‘ ° ° ° °° 
1” deal grooved and eee oe, laid ogee including Do. on steelwork . . . . a > 
tne off ° — * 215 0 Do. and brush grain and twice varnish ° ° ° e e 9 
* do. e ° ° ° ° “ ° ° ° ° on 3 4 0 Stain and twice varnish woodwork . ° ° ° ° ° » 
* do. ~ 313 0 Stain and wax-polish woodwork . ° ° ° ° ° - 
deal moulded skirting, Gxed on, and including grounds plugged French polishing . ° e ° ° e ° e - FS. 
towall . FS. I 10 Stripping off old paper . > ° ° ° ‘. ° - Piece 
1° do e ° e ‘ e e é e ° ° « 2 Hanging ordinary paper ° e e e e . from ae 
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Above: 

Barking Power Station. 
500,C0O0 PHORPRES 
COMMON BRICKS 


Uh 






Romford 
Widening, 
L.N.E.R. 

Architects: 
Messrs.Chas. 
J. Brown, 
Chief 
Engineers to 
L.N.E.R. 
Contractors : 
Messrs. F. R. 
Hipperson & 
Son. 


4,000,000 
PHORPRES 
COMMON 
BRICKS. 






Above: 
IndustrialChimneys 
uilt wit 
PHORPRES COMMON 
BRICKS FROMFOOTING 
TO CAP. 


Right : 
Chiltern Court, 
Baker Street. 
Architects: 
Messrs. Chas. W. 
lark. 
Contractors: 


Messrs. Higgs & Hill 
Ltd. 


3,250.09 PHORPRES 
COMMON BR:CKS 





PHORPRES 


(four times pressed) 


AFRICA HOUSE, 
Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines). 


PHORPRES 
COMMON 
BRICKS 


Phorpres common bricks are so widely 
known and used that it may seem unneces- 
sary to give the facts and figures set out 
below. It often happens, however, thal we 
fail to appreciate fully the true worth of our 
closest friends. The results of the tests con- 
ducted by Messrs. David Kirkaldy & Son 
prove Phorpres Common bricks to possess 
far higher qualities than most other types of 
common brick. The many examples of their 
use in engineering work where much more 
than a common brick standard of perform- 
ance has been required provide practical 
endorsement of laboratory tests made at 
different times. 


HIGH CRUSHING STRENGTH 


Two series of tests upon crushing strength 
made at different times show an average ot 
over 85 tons per inch equivalent to 5115 
Ibs. per sq. inch, or 328.9 tons per sq. foot. 


Average of test No. 1. 85.08 tons per in.= 
5060 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
Average of test No. 2. 85.13 tons per in.=- 
5170 Ibs. per sq. inch. 


FREEZING & THAWING TEST 
RESULTS 


A test made after the bricks had been sub- 
mitted to saturation with water and 20 
attenuated twelve hour periods of freezing 
and thawing (a treatment which, of itself, 
will disintegrate some bricks), gave the re- 
markable crushing figure of 80.3 fons 
equivalent to 4820 Ibs. per sq. inch. 

An average of tests (Kirkaldy) upon Phorpres 
brick piers built in 4:1 Portland cement 
mortar 10 courses high with an average base 
of 253.2 sqi inches, gave a cracking strength 
of 143 tons per sq. foot. 

N.B. It is important to note that these figures 
are for Phorpres bricks and that the speci- 
fication of “ pressed bricks" or “ Flettons * 
does not ensure the use of Phorpres bricks. 
The safe specification is Phorpres bricks made by 
London Brick Company & Forders Ltd. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS LIMITED 
KINGSWAY, 


Teleqrams: Phorpres, Westcent, Lond6n. 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


XxV 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 


CHIMNEYS : 


GUESTLING, 
SUSSEX 


II.—IN STONE 


1. AT MACKSFIELD FARM, 


2. AT KIRBY HALL, 
NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE 





HE fifteenth-century mass of masonry at Guestling ( figure 1 
encloses an open fireplace on each floor of the parlour and 
solar of what was a hall house, thereby avoiding entrenching upon 
the floor space. 

At Kirby Hall (figure 2: late-sixteenth-century) the hall 
fireplace is open also, but less deep, and the slight offset increases 
the wall thickness sufficiently for the fireplace to be formed in it 
without encroaching upon the room. Comparison of the fifteenth- 
century massive shafts and crenellated caps, with the slender 
Elizabethan shafts and beautifully proportioned caps, shows 
amazing progress in design. 

The example from the Old Manor House, Grampound, 
Cornwall ( figure 3) is of that simple type found in sixteenth-century 
buildings in Devon and Cornwall, but has carved masks as 





corbels at the angles under the sailing course of the cap of the 
chimney. 

The seventeenth-century chimney at Duddington, Northants. 
( figure 4), is of dressed ashlar in large blocks of the highly finished 
type found even in small houses in this stone county.  Altention 
may be drawn to the small, fine mouldings of the cap. 

At Ford, Gloucester, the dressed ashlar of the seventeenth- 
century chimney (figure 5) contrasts with the rougher masonry of 
the walling, but the cap is heavier and coarser than that at 
Duddington. The designer had to get his fireplace, windows and 
flues into very narrow wall-space, and ingeniously carried the flues 
on each side of the gable window, using the chimney shaft to form 
the gable finial. An interesting problem, ably solved, and 
providing an effective composition. NATHANIEL LLOYD 

B 
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4. AT DUDDINGTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


5. AT FORD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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SAVAGERY IN THE SKY 


Ajor J. C. Savace, the inventor of a form of 
projection of far-reaching air-defence value 


which incidentally enables advertising matter 
to be shown in the sky at night, has been defending 
the commercial uses to which his invention may be put 
in the correspondence columns of The Times. There 
have been other letters, mostly of protest. There 
seems, as usual, to be a feeling that something ought 
to be done, and the only person who apparently knows 
what ought to be done is the inventor, and he wants 
the “‘ Savage Projector”’ to be used for advertising. 

In putting his case for its use, he has disclosed one 
of the root causes of the haphazard muddling that 
afflicts the planning and architecture of English towns 
and cities. ‘* Skywriting,” he states, “‘ considered as 
advertising, is only displayed on comparatively rare 
occasions, and it only takes place over towns.” The 
italics are ours; the sentiment they emphasize is all 


too common. Anything will do for a town. 
Illuminated signs sprawl along the street sides; the 
tawdry individualism of commercial-Classic and 


trade-Tudor disrupt any unity those streets might 
possess, and civic sense has been shouted down by 
people with things to sell. 

Major Savage might have said, if he had been 
condu¢ting a skilful instead of an angry defence for 
his invention, that it was better to have a small part 
of the sky illumined for the sake of alleged commercial 
expansion than to endure the devastation of whole 
streets with permanent eyesores of coloured light. 
But he could only suggest that: ‘‘ People of esthetic 
temperament have got the whole of rural beautiful 
England in which to carry on their contemplation 
undisturbed. Let them, therefore, leave those who 
have to engage in commerce freedom to do so in the 
commercial centres. After all, commerce is rather 
important just now.” 

But civilization is important too, and commerce 
is only its servant. The difference between civilization 
and barbarism is only indifferently apprehended by 
Major Savage if he seriously intends to affix that odd. 


unmeaning label of “esthetic temperament” to 
everyone who objects to the defacement of the night 
sky. It is like labelling a man who doesn’t approve 
of petty larceny or arson as “‘a man of moral 
temperament.” 

In a second letter to The Times Major Savage refers 
to the “‘ grave injustice that is being done” to his 
work, ‘and the harm to the public interest, by 
academic gentlemen who, hearing of skywriting, 
whether by day or by night, come to hasty conclusions 
without making the slightest investigation of the whole 
facts of the case.” But does a projected outrage call for 
a patient investigation as to whether it is justifiable ? 

If the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral were, by some 
incredible ecclesiastical operation, let out in poster 
sites, who but a barbarian would fail to stigmatize 
the act as disgusting ? The people who had acquired 
the sites might, it is true, talk about investigating the 
facts, for commerce lacks a sense of proportion and 
several other senses too, notably the sense of civic 
responsibility. 

But this thing is upon us. The secretary of the 
C.P.R.E. has stated that his organization and the 
Scapa Society are considering the matter. There 
should be active and organized protest all over the 
country. But, most important of all, national 
advertisers should realize that they are selling their 
commodities to a race that has a significant proverb : 
** An Englishman’s House is his Castle.” 

Only of a race that is sturdy in its individualism 
(in the fine, personal sense), and resentful of any 
invasion of its privacy could that have been written. 
‘Buy! buy! buy!” is an old cry, and, in its right 
place, an honoured one; but no Englishman wants 
it shouted in his garden at night. An Englishman’s 
sky is his own. 

But unless commerce has wisdom, white arms will 
be swinging up again in that sky, no longer seeking 
raiding aircraft, no longer defending the city, but 
defiling it; and some product will have gained a 
disadvertisement. 
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This view of the building, illus- ROMAN CATHOLIC glimpse of the choir and organ 
trated elsewhere in the present CHURCH, gallery, supported by the panelled 
issue, is taken from one side of WALTHAM CROSS lobby. The simple lines of the 
the High Altar, and shows the Designed by design are embellished solely by 
nave pillars and clerestory, with a Thomas H. B. Scott craftsmanship in brickwork. 
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E. Maxwell 
Fry, A.R.1LB.A., 
B.ARCH. (Liver- 
pool) of Adams, 
Thompson and 
Fry, authors 
of numerous 
town - planning 
schemes, in- 
cluding that for 
Bexhill, referred 
to by Astragal. 
Mr. Fry is a 
frequent con- 
tributor to this 
JOURNAL. 





WHERE ARE WE GOING ? 
T is hard to know how much we guide our affairs and 
to what extent they are driven by circumstances. No 
sooner do we realize the need for social and national 
reconstruction than along comes a crisis, and round we 
turn in a flock, bleating for the need for everything but 


reconstruction. All work stops, men are turned out of 


offices from which went as urgent a call for work some 
months earlier; schemes are dropped like hot bricks, 
no matter what state they may be in: even houses, 
desperately needed, are included in the bleat for economy, 
and inaction becomes a faét, while everyone talks of the 
necessity for planning. Where will such a policy lead us? 
Are we, driven by circumstances, in such a pass that we 
cannot spend our own surplus money, and use our own 
materials and workmen, to produce such uncontrovertible 
national assets as well-built houses? Is a do-no-work 
dole to be reinforced by a national policy of do-nothing 


until the storms pass over ? 


* 


But this ostrich economy does not apply only to muni- 
cipalities and the like. Ordinary commercial reconstruc- 
tion has literally stopped. Firms who are by no means 
working at a loss decline to enter into new building 
contracts, and at a time when building costs are as low as 
they are ever likely to be, and when efficient building 
plant is absolutely necessary, idleness and immobility 
prevail. This is the time when architeéts might well 
set their own house in order, and set out to prove to them- 
selves and later to their shy clients that 20 per cent. could 
be taken from the cost of “* architecture ”’ to leave it better 
architecture than it was before. 


pS 


The Ministry of Health, subject to Government economy 
restrictions, advises a “‘ drive” by local authorities in 
the direction of houses renting at 10s. per week, including 
rates—the minimum house at last. Apparently with the 
assumption that private enterprise can look after the larger 
type of house, the minimum house and slum clearance 
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A phot ographic 
study, taken 
from the base of 
the lighthouse 
at Le Touquet, 
looking towards 
the lantern, 
which is reached 
after climbing 
over 270 stairs. 
From the gal- 
lery magnificent 
views are af- 
forded of the 
surrounding 
district. 





Bie 


are to become the main props of the Ministry’s policy 
for the immediate future. There is nothing said of the 
possibility that private enterprise may not be able to 
build larger houses to let. Private enterprise will have 
to look after itself in this matter. 


* 


THE SHIPS’ FRIEND 

I wonder how many readers will have corre¢tly guessed, 
without referring to the caption, the subject of the accom- 
panying photograph? An oyster, perhaps; or, considered 
horizontally, an Ionic capital. Actually, it is an effort 
at photographing the interior of the lighthouse at 
Le Touquet. The lantern is reached after climbing over 
270 stairs, flashes once in every ten seconds, and warns 
shipping of the sand banks at the mouth of Canche estuary. 
From the gallery, providing one has the energy to climb 
the stairs, can be seen, quite close, the derelict lighthouse, 
which the present one replaced in 1921. On the other 
side, in the distance, is the War Graves Commission 
Cemetery at Etaples, while spread out below is the pine 
forest for which Le Touquet is so well known. 


* 


THE TOWN PLANNING REVIEW 


The December issue of The Town Planning Review main- 
tains the high standard which one expects from this journal. 
Mr. Elbert Peets opens with a criticism of the proposed 
town planning developments at Washington. He com- 
plains that the Government buildings are being concentrated 
together and separated from the city, whereas L’Enfant’s 
idea was to distribute seats of national societies, academies 
and State memorials throughout the city, in order to put 
the impress of the national capital on every part. The 
somewhat uninspired conventional classic of the designs 
for the great groups of new Government buildings is also 
severely commented upon. 

* 

A posthumous article by the late Thomas Ashby, 
formerly Director of the British School at Rome, describes 
the new Piano Regolatore for this city. He regrets the 
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truculent note of the Fascist report, which seeks to transfer 
the discussion of problems of pure art and archeology to 
the political arena by asserting that the new Government 
despises ‘the blind idolatry which is devoted only to that 
which was done in other periods.” Clough Williams- 
Ellis writes engagingly about Portmeirion, the ideal Welsh 
village designed by him, which should prove an inspiration 
to the speculative builder. John Clarke contributes 
a useful survey of recent Legal Proceedings by and against 
local authorities. 
* 


An important feature in this journal is the review of 


current Town Planning literature. Reference is here 
made to the Sheffield and District Regional Planning 
Scheme by Professor Patrick Abercrombie and to the 
Borough of Bexhill Town Planning Scheme by Adams, 
Thompson and Fry. The latter is, illustrated by a 
number of attractive drawings by E. Maxwell Fry, which 
show the admirable archite¢tural developments which are 
being sponsored by this municipality. The Earl of 
Stamford, who writes with intimate knowledge of the 
locality, is enthusiastic in his praise of the scheme, and 
points out how the town planners have considered every 
aspect of the problem presented to them, and have shown 
very great skill in conserving the existing charm of Bexhill, 
while at the same time arranging for its future development 
as a modern seaside resort with adequate traffic facilities. 


* 


LOOKING BACK AND FORTH 


There is in the air something more searching than 
the routine annual stock-taking of ideas. The thought 
that “what's to come is still is particularly 
persistent at the point in time where we now stand. 
A glance along the storm-swept road ahead is impelling 
many of keen apprehensions to a survey of the tract of 
country already traversed. Dr. Raymond Unwin, in his 
address to students, as President of the R.I.B.A., on 
Monday, did not look so far into the past as did the editor 
of this JOURNAL, in setting out to consider ** The Uses of 
the Past” in last week’s issue. But the moral he drew 
is the same. “ The escape from excessive mechanisation 
will not,” he said, ‘‘ be found by retracing our steps. 
We cannot unscramble our eggs. We may, indeed, 
wisely look back for experience; but we must look forward 
for realization.” And in commending to his hearers 
Ruskin’s love of natural beauty, he thought it might save 
us from having to rewrite a passage from the Psalms : 
“The heavens proclaim the goods of commerce, and the 
firmament serveth its salesmanship.” A timely comment, 
truly ! 


unsure ” 


* 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, too, in the British Academy 
speech of a day or two earlier, which, with its claim that 
** buildings should be something more than packing-cases 
in which holes are punched for doors and windows,” 
has caught the eye of Fleet Street, said something else 
**Tt is all to the good 
to throw away meaningless forms and superfluous orna- 


that equally deserves quotation : 


ment, but it seems to be forgotten that the details of 


architecture are like the words of a language—it all 
depends how they are used.” 
* 
WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 
The Joint Council last week finally endorsed the National 


Agreement that the Building Trade wages remain based 
upon the sliding-scale agreement, and that under that 
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arrangement the rates of wages of all craftsmen will be 
reduced by a halfpenny an hour from February 18 next, 
providing that the labourers’ rate does not fall below 
75 per cent. of the craftsmen’s rate. There will probably 
be some changes in the grading of various groups. 


*% 


THE WATERLOO BRIDGE PROBLEM 


One of the virtues of such a problem as that of Waterloo 
Bridge is that, left long enough alone, it settles itself. It 
has been a standing problem which at the first substantial 
signs of weariness has brought both parties on to the river 
for another wrangle. It is really disgraceful that Waterloo 
Bridge still presents its sorry appearance, and no attempts 
to saddle Charing Cross Bridge or the Ministry of Transport 
with the blame can absolve the L.C.C. from the shame 
of having it standing there like an old war-horse ready 
for the knackers. ASTRAGAL 


The Code of Professional Practice 


N the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee, the Council of the R.I.B.A. has revised 
clauses 1, 2 and 3 of the Code of Professional Practice, 


Practice 


as follows : 

1: An architect is remunerated solely by his professional fees, 
and is debarred from any other source of remuneration 
in connection with the works and duties entrusted to 
him. It is the duty of an architect to uphold in every 
way possible the scale of professional charges adopted 
by the Royal Institute. 

2: An architect must not accept any work which involves the 
giving or receiving of discounts or commissions, nor 
must he accept any discount, gift or commission from 
contractors or tradesmen, whether employed upon his 
works or not. An architect employed by a commercial 
firm must be remunerated only by means of a salary, 
and this remuneration must not depend upon 
commissions based on the profits of the firm. If an 
architec¢t own, or have a commercial interest either as 
a director of a company or as a consultant or adviser 
or as a shareholder, in any material, device or invention 
used in a building, he must inform his client thereof, 
and must obtain his sanction before specifying the use 
of it in works under his direétion. 

3: (a) An architect must not advertise nor offer his services 
by means of circulars or otherwise, nor may he make! 
paid announcements in the press. He may, however, 
notify his correspondents by post once of any change 
of address. (b) Though there is no objection to any 
architect allowing signed illustrations and descriptions 
of his work to be published in the press, with reference 
to such illustrations or descriptions it is contrary to 
professional ethics : (1) to give monetary consideration 
for such insertions; (2) to allow such insertions to be 
used by the publishers for extorting advertisements from 
unwilling contributors. (c) An archite¢t may sign his 
buildings and exhibit his name outside his office and 
on buildings in course of execution, including those 
where he is acting as architect for alterattons and 
additions, provided it is done in an unostentatious 
manner, and the lettering of his name does not exceed 
2 ins. in height. With the client’s approval, any such 
board may remain for a period not exceeding two 
months after the completion of the building, provided 
that they do not display “To Let” or ‘ For Sale,” 
or similar notices, but they may indicate that 
the plans can be seen at the architeét’s office. 

d) Archite¢ts who are surveyors to recognized estates 

may announce land or sites or premises for sale or 
letting in connection with their appointments, or 
when they are acting as archite¢ts for the development 
of land or sites. 


It should be noted that clause 12 has been deleted, as 
the substance of it has been embodied in clause 2. 





' This does not refer to advertisements or letters respecting 
appointments open or wanted, nor to the insertion of one notice 
of change of address in the professional press. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, 
WALTHAM CROSS 


DESIGNED BY 
THOMAS H. B. SCOTT 


HE new church of the Immacu- 
late Conception and St. Joseph 
is essentially a brick church. It 
is designed in the Romanesque style, 
and stands on a commanding site at 
the corner of Eleanor Road and the 

High Road of Waltham Cross. 

The exterior derives a_ dignified 
character from the simplicity of the 
design and the materials—purple-grey 
multicoloured bricks with a warm red 
roofing of Bridgwater Roman. tiles. 
The windows are placed high in the 
walls, the better to afford a soft but 
generous interior natural lighting. No 
windows are in direét view nor visible 
from ordinary interior viewpoints, yet 
the illumination is good and well 
distributed. 

The chief feature of the front elevation 
is a statue of Our Lady in white Port- 
land stone (as a relief from the brick 
construction) from the studio of the 
Catholic sculptor, P. Lindsey Clark, 
D.S.O., A.R.B.S., and above this, in the 
main gable, is a large circular rose 
window. The gable itself is crowned 
with moulded white stone coping and 


terminates at the apex in a cross of 


similar material. 

The sané¢tuary end is apsidal and forms 
a distinctive external feature with its 
many-hipped tiled roof and overhanging 
eaves. 

The approach to the church from the 
High Road is through a commodious 
lobby of panelled framing, supporting 





The ground plan (north is at the top 
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A general view of the exterior, from the corner of the High Road (left) and 
Eleanor Road. The materials are purple-grey multicoloured bricks and red 


Roman roofing tiles. 


Against this warm background the statue of Our Lady, 


by P. Lindsey Clark, and the sparingly applied dressings, in white stone, stand out 
with particular effect. 


the gallery accommodating the choir 
and organ, and is intended to be kept 
open at all hours of the day so that 
visits can be made without the necessity 
of leaving the whole church completely 
open. The narthex being practically 
of clear glass panelling, it commands 
a full view of the altars and the general 
interior. 


Internally the church is planned as a 





The new church, which 


the drawing). 
cost about £8,000, and seats 350 persons, is built end to end with an older one, 
which it supersedes. The latter is to be converted for use as a parish hall. 


basilica, with lofty and wide nave and 
narrow processional aisles, the north 
aisle widening out to form a chapel. 
The nave arcading is formed with 
square brick piers and Romanesque 
arches that rhythmically repeat them- 
selves together with the greater arches 
of the san¢tuary, side chapel, and the 
apse of the high altar. The walls, 
piers, arches, in fact the whole structure 
of the church, owes much to the excel- 
lence of the craftsmanship in_ brick, 
consistently carried through by the 
general contractors, Messrs. Ekins— 
witness the nave piers and_ their 
capitals and necking courses. <A bright 
yellow stock brick, built to a fair face 
and without plastering, is utilized, but 
the bases of walls and piers have a 
dado or high plinth of specially burnt 
brown hand-made Buckinghamshire 
bricks. 

The exception to this brick construc- 
tion will be the future High Altar and 
Lady Altar, which are intended to be 
of polished marble. 

The fabric of the old church at the 
rear is to be utilized and adapted as a 
commodious parish hall. The new 
church, which has cost about £8,000, is 
heated by an installation of gas-radiators 
eight inthe body of the building; three 
elsewhere--thermo-statically controlled. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


HERE is a force asleep in a 
bed of coal that may be com- 
pared to a wound-up clock, and 
the physicist tells us that a similar 


force resides in a stone lying on the roof 


of a building. You set fire to the coal; 
you start the clock ; you fasten the 
stone to a pulley and let it fall ; in every 
case there will be work done and 


energy set free from a state of rest or of 


imprisonment. And what is true of a 
stone lying on the roof of a_ building 
is also true of every stone in the building 
itself; they have all been raised by the 
use of strength, and if they were 
allowed to sink to the ground, they 
would give back the strength that 
went to raising them, just as a clock 
unwinding itself gives back the strength 


that wound it up. But the dome of 


St. Paul’s was not raised by physical 
strength only, it also neede d a great 
deal of intelleGtual strength to make it 
what it is. And there it stands, a 
reservoir, as I said just now, a reservoir 
of thought, a 
thought, ready to give a new and 
greater speed to our minds, and to save 
us from the ghastly horror of Ther- 
mopylitis on the one hand, and from 
exhaustion and defeat on the other. 
All these things that I have said are 
really very old and familiar. The idea 
of going to the past for relief from the 
troubles brought upon us by the 
Industrial Revolution is really as old 
as the Industrial Revolution itself. 
Both are Anglo-Saxon in their origin; 
both were invented and born in 
England, and both have reached their 
perfection in the 
America. It was the English who gave 
the factory and the locomotive to the 
world; it was we who (as the Germans 
are always pointing out, and we our- 
selves always forgetting) discovered the 
cathedrals and the Parthenon, and 


taught the Continent the meaning of 


archeology. As regards America, a 
fascinating book has just appeared, 
which claims that the so-called .Neo- 
Grec is the one great style that the 
United States have added to archi- 
tectural history. And everybody will 
agree that no style of building familiar 
to us owes anything like as much to a 
keen and intelligent study of the remote 
past, a study which is as different from 
plagiarism as Wren’s work is different 
from the early work of McKim, Mead 
and White. Whether the Americans 
are using the past as wisely and as 
The substance of a paper read before the 
Cambridge University Architectural Society. 


wound-up spring of 


United States of 


The Uses of the Past 


BY CHRISTIAN BARMAN 
[ Concluded | 


soberly today as they did in the days 
of Jefferson and his followers is another 
question, but there cannot be _ the 
smallest doubt that they are now using 
it more extensively and more systema- 
tically than any other nation on earth, 
whether they go to it with camera 
or measuring-rod, or cause its bodily 
garment to travel across the Atlantic 
to them. 

The mention of the word plagiarism 
should remind us that there are more 
ways than one of using the past, and 
that the results may differ very widely 
according to the way we adopt. We 
shall be safe, however, if we follow the 
engineer and use his methods in the 
freeing of this stored-up strength or, 
rather, power, for that is the word which 
the engineer now favours. Let us 
regard the great buildings of the past, 
with some of which at least we are 
each of us familiar, as reservoirs of 
architectural thought, reservoirs from 
which we are at liberty to draw, or, 
rather, from which we are compelled 
to draw, the intellectual nourishment 
we need. For it is just this that 
they, and they alone, are able to 
provide. The engineer, too, is aware 
that there are more ways than one 
of developing power, and is_hold- 
ing Power Conferences in order to 
discover the most advantageous. So 
great an importance is attached to this 
subject that only the other day a 
Minister resigned his seat in the 
Cabinet in order to devote himself to 
the study of it. We, too, must re- 
member the problem of power in 
approaching the great reservoirs of the 
past, and remember how necessary it is 
for us to practise the same rigid 
economy that the engineer practises 
in his use of coal. 


Burning to Waste 


We know that nothing is easier than 
to burn coal to waste, indeed, that the 
most skilful engineer in the world is 
merely he who knows how to reduce 
this waste to its narrowest limits. We 
know that the best steam engine in the 
world is seldom equal to a working 
navvy in the efficiency of its transfor- 
mation. We know, moreover, that the 
waste producis of a steam-engine are 
highly obnoxious, pe that they repre- 
sent not only waste but real and lasting 
injury. That part of the coal whose 
transformation is not “* done properly ” 
may suffocate the worker with waste 
heat or scald him with waste steam; 
it may shake the neighbourhood with 


waste movement, it may spread over 
it a pall of waste carbon, and poison 
it with a waste of its sulphurous breath. 
Gentlemen, much of our architecture 
today is transformed from the archi- 
tecture of the past with just as little 
efficiency as this. Think of those 
streets of new facades whose impact on 
the eve is all noise and vibration ! 
Think how they suffocate us with 
waste pediments, how they spread over 
our minds a blanket of heavy intel- 
lectual soot! Does not the whole 
trouble with so much of the archi- 
tecture of today lie in the fact that 
it is, from whichever angle you approach 
it, a pure waste of breath, of poisonous 
breath at that? No, we cannot do 
without the past, but we must use the 
past properly, cleanly, economically; 
we must use it well, and use it up. It 
must be consumed whole and clean 
in cur minds if it is to save us from 
the horrors of Thermopylean archi- 
tecture. 


Whither to Turn? 

To many of us the past means Greece 
and Rome, and Greece and Rome mean 
boredom and_ repetition and_ re- 
dundancy. Very well, let us go else- 
where if this is how we feel, but we 
must remember that nowhere shall we 
find such a wealth of material, nowhere 
shall we be able to dig so long without 
exhausting the supply. There is all 
the East open to us, barely touched by 
Chambers, and the old civilizations of 
the West which are being revealed to 
us by our own English archeologists 
once more. And there is Egypt, on 
whose architecture the Belgian scholar 
Capart has recently thrown such a 
fascinating light that all the youth of 
France are said to be looking in that 
direction. Lastly, there is our own 
medieval architecture, which, since 
Walpole’s days, has been studied and 
extolled from every imaginable point 
of view except the point of view of 
design. 

It “does not much matter where 
we gather our fuel from so long as we 
burn it to the last ounce, and to do 
that is to understand it, to weigh it by 
the principles of design as we know 
them, and to make its store of in- 
tellectual energy increase our own 
power, not let it weaken that power. 
So used, and so transformed, the 
buildings of the past will really help 
us to establish what Goethe calls “ the 
principle of reasonable order that we 
bear within ourselves.” 





; 
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TEA WAREHOUSE AT SALFORD 
DESIGNED BY W. A. JOHNSON 

Architect to the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 


CO-OPERATIVE 





The site faces a main line of railway, affording goods sidings to the warehouse and the Manchester Ship Canal. The opportunity 
has been taken to incorporate display lettering in the design of this facade and to floodlight it at night. The walls are in white 
concrete, and the cast lettering is made up with crusted Venetian glass. 


HIS new tea warehouse and 

distribution centre has recently 

been constructed at Salford by 
the English and Scottish Joint Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. The 
building has a frontage to the Man- 
chester Ship Canal of 142 ft., and its 
situation is such that full advantage is 
taken of the facilities afforded by the 
Canal Company, who have constructed 
a new wharf, alongside of which chests 
of tea are delivered direct from lighters 
to the warehouse by means of an over- 


head electric transporter, capable of 


dealing with something like 400 chests 
per hour. 
The governing factor in the planning 


of this building was the necessity of 


providing sufficient area to accommo- 
date the tea-packing plant on a single 
floor. The remainder of the plant, 
housed upon the upper floors, occupies 
a relatively much smaller space, so 
that extensive accommodation is made 
available on these floors for the ware- 
housing of chests of tea. In addition, 
considerable space has been allotted 
for this purpose in the section of the 
building adjoining the canal, both on 
the lower floors and in the basement. 
The plan is in the form of a T, the 
space between the stem and_ the 
lateral boundaries of the site, above the 
first-floor level, being used as light areas, 
to give natural light to the upper stories. 
The warehouse consists of basement, 
ground, first, second, third, and fourth 
floors, served by three electric goods 


a 





A daylight view from a nearer standpoint of the central feature of the south front, 

illustrated at the top of this page as seen from across the waters of the Canal. An 

extensive canopy, cantilevered, is provided to afford shelter for the loading and 

unloading of goods. Near the top of the building is a permanent runway to carry 
travelling cradles for cleaning down the front. 
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Co-operative Tea Warehouse, Salford. | [By W. A. Johnson. 


Plans of the ground and third floors. The whole building is laid out for the operation, on a gravity sequence, of an orderly system 
of tea sifting (fourth floor), mixing (third), blending and conditioning (second), wrapping (first) and distribution (ground). 
Above the first-floor level there are no buildings to obstruct light from the inner angles of the T. 
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hoists, placed so as to facilitate the 
transport of tea from the reception 
floor to the upper stories of the building 
in immediate readiness for sifting, 
milling, and blending, or to the base- 
ment for bulk storage. The whole of 
the operations are carried out on a 
gravity flow system. The milling and 
sifting plant on the fourth floor dis- 
charges its products into mixing hoppers 
on the floor below, thence to large 
rotary blending drums on the second 
floor. Here the blended teas are 
stacked and stored until actually 
required for packing, when further 
hoppers convey them to the automatic 
weighing, packing, and labelling plant, 
which occupies the first floor. Im- 
mediately below the packing machines 
the tea is boxed and stored ready for 
distribution, either by road or rail as 
the case may be. 

Accommodation has been made for 
the installation of plant capable of 
packing and distributing 550,000 lb. 
of tea per week, an equivalent of nearly 
1,000 quarter-lb. packets per minute. 
A brief description of the construction 
of the building may be of interest. 
The main structure is of reinforced 
concrete, designed on the ‘‘mushroom”’ 
slab principle, and the advantages 
gained by this mode of construction The north elevation (away from the Ship Canal). _ Here is the entrance to the offices, 

are manifold and valuable. The loads facing a garden space, planted with flowers and shrubs. 





are transferred to the columns without 
the need for beams, although the slab 
is strengthened by more reinforcement 
in the line of the column centres than 
elsewhere, and may be regarded as a 
large slab supported by lines of hidden 
beams crossing at the columns. The 
columns require to be relatively stiff, 
and are usually flared out at the top. 
They are usually made circular or 
o¢tagonal in section and are reinforced 
with vertical rods surrounded by spirals 
of steel, to increase the allowable 
stresses in the concrete, and keep the 
sizes of the columns in the lower 
stories to reasonable dimensions. The 
slab is thicker over the column and the 
portion of the slab near a column can 
be regarded as supported by cantilever 
action from a central support, in 
addition to being carried by the hidden 
beams already referred to. 

The ceilings, being entirely uninter- 
rupted by beams, facilitate the running 
of the necessary service pipes and cables 
and the fixing of machinery and 
shafting. Special sockets are cast in 
the ceilings from which to hang them. 
The absence of beams also increases to 
a very large extent the reflecting powers 
of the ceilings, and in the centre of 
the building the light is pleasant and 
diffused. 

Large areas of floor, uninterrupted by 
columns, are made economically pos- 
sible. Most of the columns in this 
building are 20 ft. apart, thus giving 
floor spaces of 400 sq. ft. entirely free 





Co-operative Tea Warehouse, Salford.] [By W. A. Johnson. 


Another view of the north elevation, showing the other wing of the T-shaped from obstruction. The outer walls, 
plan. There are four stories above ground level, and a basement below. being independent of the columns, are 
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Co-operative Tea Warehouse, Salford.} 


The interior of the garage, showing the dispatch deck running along the farther side. 


/ 
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The building is designed for use as 


a distribution centre as well as for storage; at this, the lowest werking level, the wrapped packages are delivered to the lorries. 


merely screens, and the entire wall 
space therefore becomes available for 
light, the windows extending from sill 
to ceiling for the entire length of the 
quilding. 

The setting back of the columns is, 
incidentally, an economy, as it reduces 
both the span of the panels and the 
bending stresses in the outside columns, 
which are considerable when _ the 
columns have to be in an outside wall. 
Besides securing maximum light in 
the centre of the building, the absence 
of beams projecting below the slab 
conduces to ventilation and reduces to 
a minimum the corners and areas on 
which dust can gather. 

The following are some tabulated 
data of the reinforced concrete work : 
Safe Stresses Used in Design of Reinforced Concrete 

Per sq. in. 
Steel (British Standard Specifica- 
tion No. 15, Grade * A ’”’) 
Concrete I : 2:4 mix 
Concrete 1 : 1:2 mix 


18,000 lb. 
750 5, 


930 ,, 


Average Results of Weekly Tests made on 6-in. Cubes 
Crushing strengths in 


Age of Specimen. lb. per sq. in. 


7 days 3.457 lb. 
14 55 4:45! 5, 
1 month 5,027 ,; 


3 months 6,900 ,, 
Tests were made on cubes cast with concrete 
containing varying proportions of water, and 
results at 7 days showed a variation from 
2,000 lb. per sq. in. for a ‘wet’ mix to 
6,100 lb, per sq. in. for a “ stiff” yet perfectly 
mixed concrete. 


Proportions of Concrete Mix 


Size of Volume Approx, 
Measure. in cub. ft. Wt. 
Aggregate 30” x 26” x9§” 4°46 491 lb. 


Size of Volume Approx. 
Measure. in cub. ft. Wt. 
Sand 24” x 18” x 10” 2°50 190 lb. | 
Moisture 20 lb. f 
Cement 1 bag (22 per ton) 1°17 102 lb. 
Added water 4 gallons 64 40 lb. 


Volume of dry materials 8°13 cub. ft. 
Volume of mixed concrete 5°8 cub. ft. 
Approx. total weight of mix .. .. 840 Ib. 
Calculated weight per cub. ft. —— a 
Actual overweight do. re -- 149°5 
Total volume of water 14°4 per cent. of volume 
of aggregate. 

Cement : water ratio .. aa a "82 
Average time of each mix, 4 minutes. 


Approximate Dimensions 
Floor area of warehouse (ex- 
cluding staircases) 


ba .. 89,000 sq. ft. 
Ground floor area of main build- 


ing oe ‘ 16,300 
Area of garage .. a oo §,900 ,, 
Area of repair shop : 800 ,, 
Area of kitchens and canteens... 2,880 ,, 


Time taken to complete the reinforced frame- 
work of main structure, including excavating 
for and placing mass concrete foundations : 


25, weeks. Allowing for loss of time due to 
frost and inclement weather, the actual 
working period was 21 working weeks. 
Foundations 


Column loads are transmitted to mass concrete 
foundations through reinforced spread bases. 
Foundations rest on red sandstone at an average 
depth of 20 ft. below ground level. 

Maximum ground pressure : 4 tons per sq. ft. 

Maximum pressure of r.c. bases on mass 
concrete : 12 tons per sq. ft. 


Columns 

The main columns are o¢tagonal in plan with 
octagonal flares and square ceiling drops. 
Two sizes only are employed, those to the upper 
three stories being 21 ins. in diameter and those 
to the lower three 28 ins. in diameter. This 
standardization of column sizes effects a 
considerable economy of formwork. It will be 
obvious that the top tier of columns of each size 
will be under-stressed, while the bottom tier 


will be over-stressed. It is in these latter 
columns, i.e. those from basement to ground 
floor, and from second to third floor, that the 
standard 1:2:4 mix is departed from, the 
concrete being here proportioned 1: 1:2 and 
stressed up to 930 Ib. per sq. in. 


Floors 

The general column spacing is 20 ft. square 
bays, the outer, on wall bays, being 20 ft. by 
16 ft. 8 ins. The floor slabs are designed to 
carry a superimposed load of 2 cwts. per 
sq. ft., and the slab is 8% ins. in thickness. 
The floor finish to basement and ground floor 
is hardened granolithic, and to the upper 
stories maple boarding on underboarding on 
wood fillets secured to clips. 


Formwork 

Standardization of the dimensions of the bays 
of the structure reduces the labour on formwork 
toaminimum. One complete floor of formwork 
(columns and floor slabs) was provided, and 
used for the construction of the whole of the 
building, each bay being left in position until 
required for re-erection in the bay immediately 
above. About 40 standards of timber were 
required for this work. 

Column and flare boxes were lined with tin 
plate, ensuring clean arrises to the o¢tagonal 
columns. Dimensions of column flares were 
kept uniform throughout the job, and the only 
alteration required to be made to the formwork 
was a reduétion in size after the second floor 
level had been reached. 

Waterproofing 

The basement slab and retaining walls and 
all externally exposed surfaces of concrete are 
waterproofed. 

Cantilever Canopy 

This canopy, which extends over the railway 
siding, is 98 ft. in length, and weighs 50 tons. 
It is carried on eight cantilever beams, the 
middle four of which have a projection of 17 ft., 
and the outer four a projection from the wall 
face of 11 feet. These cantilevers are connected 
together at their extremities by a continuous 
beam 40 ins. in depth. The outer bays of the 
canopy are finished as concrete flats and the 
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A view on the first floor, 


roofed with glass. The 
whole of the canopy, together with its anchor- 
ages, was cast in one continuous operation in 
the course of a single day. 

A test was made to determine the cumulative 
deflection of this structure under its own 
weight upon the striking of the formwork. 
Props were left under both ends of each of the 
cantilevers, and observations were taken in 
the centre of the length of the front beam. 
The front props were struck one by one from 


centre portion is 


the centre towards the ends, and finally the 
back props were taken away. 
Deflection upon removal of first prop +2 mm. 
Increased deflection 7 removal of 

2nd prop a *2 mm, 
Increased deflection upon removal of 

the remaining six front props Nil 
Increased deflection upon removal of 

all the back props Nil 
‘Total deflection at point of observation 4mm. 


The frontage of the building, towards 


the Ship Canal, with the exception of 


the staircase wings, is constructed in 
concrete, the external face being of 
white concrete. Much experimental 
work was carried out before the desired 
result was obtained, and the resultant 
finish is one from which it is expected 
that the soot and grime of an industrial 
area can be readily removed, and which 
is, when floodlighted, a landmark by 
night as well as by day. 

These walls to the main facade are 
constructed with an outer skin of white 
concrete 2 ins. in thickness, composed 
of white cement and broken white 
silica, specially graded for the purpose. 
This outer wall is separated from the 
concrete composing the inner wall by 
means of reinforcement. The work 
was carried up in short lifts in order to 
ensure proper tamping of the white 
concrete which, being a fairly dry 


showing the construction, with concrete 
octagonal and standardized in two sizes throughout the building. 


** mushrooms ”’ 


mixture, was placed in position first, 
the absorption of water from the wetter 
concrete in the backing effecting a 
perfect union between the outer and 
inner walls. The white concrete sur- 
faces have been rubbed down and 
polished. 

Much care has been devoted to the 
problem of keeping clean the very large 
area of glass, and for this purpose a 
permanent runway was installed so 
that this work, together with a regular 
cleansing of the white concrete surfaces, 
can be readily done by 
suspended cradles. The lettering to 
the canal frontage has been executed 
entirely in concrete, the letters being 
faced with finely-broken Venetian glass. 


A sparing use of colour in the form of 


brilliantly coloured faience pilaster 
caps, neckings, and coping gives interest 
to the facade, at the same time empha- 
sizing the extensive white concrete 
surfaces. 

A large garage, with accommodation 
for seven motor lorries and a repair 
shop, forms an integral part of the 
scheme, and the welfare of the em- 
ployees has been cared for by the 
provision of comfortable and well- 
appointed kitchens and dining-rooms. 

No attempt has been made to elaborate 
the external appearance of the building. 
The elevations are of the simplest 
charaéter, the architect having allowed 
the internal articulation of the building 
and the materials used in its construc- 
tion to express themselves in the external 
lines of what is essentially an industrial 
building. 


means of 


[By W. A. 
the columns are 
The installation shown is of tea-packing machinery. 


Johnson. 
taking the floor loads; 


Renaissance Buildings in the 
Netherlands 


Sir Banister Fletcher, 
lecturing on Wednesday 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
dealt with the interesting versions 
of Renaissance architecture produced 
in the Netherlands (Belgium and 
Holland), where the abundant clay 
for the production of bricks of charming 
hues, in conjunction with a sparing use 
of stone, resulted in picturesque build- 
ings and delightfully imparted variety 
to the facades of the merchants’ houses 
and guildhouses on the banks of the 
waterways. 

The Renaissance in Belgium, he 
explained, was largely under French 
influence, but displayed greater 
freedom, often amounting to riotous 
extravagance, in design. The archi- 
tecture of Holland, on the other hand, 
was characterized, after the Reforma- 
tion, by a much plainer style, the 
churches internally being transformed 
in planning to suit the new worship. 
By the aid of many fine lantern slides 
Sir Banister described some of the 
chara¢teristic buildings of the two 
countries, with their interesting con- 
trasts, and concluded with an account 
of some modern architecture, including 
the Palais de Justice, Brussels, which, 
he thought, was perhaps the finest and 
most impressive modern building in 
Europe. 

This evening, at the same school, Sir 
Banister will lecture on Spanish Renais- 
sance Architecture. 


PP.R.I.B.A., 
last at the 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Cavity Walls 


Sir,—I wonder whether many 
practical men share the view expressed 
by ‘the Building Research Station in 
your issue for December 30, viz. : 
that it is questionable whether a wall 
constructed of two leaves of 4}-in. brick- 
work, with a 1-in. space between the leaves, 
filled with a thoroughly compacted cement 
mortar, would be as stable structurally as an 
ordinary r11-in. cavity wall with ties. My 
own opinion is that the faith of the 
Building Research Station writer in the 
efficiency of cavity wall ties is misplaced, 
probably because it is based upon 
experiments which do not take into 
account the conditions that exist in 
building work of the type in which such 
walls are likely to be used. Such work 
is rarely supervised continuously, and 
my own experience—confirmed by that 
of others—is that the almost universal 
practice of bricklayers is to place the 
iron wall ties in position without bed- 
ding their ends on the tops of the bricks 
they rest upon, and their only anchorage 
is afforded by the mortar used in laying 
the next course of bricks. No one 
will defend this practice, and the 
remedy is obvious, but to get it applied 
is asking too much of average human 
nature. ‘There remains the probability 
of the iron ties rusting away, and this is 
not remote. 


I have no great faith in the filling of 


a cavity with cement mortar, because, 
to make the mortar flow, it has to be 
mixed with an excess of water, and the 
rapid absorption of this water by the 
bricks on either side of the cavity 


causes shrinkage and cracking of the 
filling. There is also the danger of pieces 
of brick or other debris falling into the 
cavity and thus interrupting the con- 
tinuity of the filling. A method that I 
have found effective is to build the outer 
leaf in stages of 18 ins., in advance of the 
inner half-brick thickness, and render 
upon the back of the outer leaf with 
waterproofed cement mortar, applied 
in two coats, each coat breaking joint. 
The inner leaf is then built up to the 
face of this rendering, the joint being 
flushed up with cement and _ sand. 
It seems safe to say that this construction 
is at least as strong as a g-in. solid wall 
‘built in Flemish bond— often with the 
headers of expensive facing _ bricks 
snapped—and the wall-joint imperfectly 
flushed up. 

Another alternative, proved good in 
practice, and very attractive, because 
it is simple and costs little, is to render 
the undercoats of the internal plastering 
with waterproofed cement mortar with 
a finishing skimming of gauged setting 
stuff, or absorptive gypsum plaster, to 
prevent condensation. It is objected 
by some that if this waterproofed cement 
rendering cracks, its value is lost, but a 
rendering in such a position is less 
subject to extreme variations of tem- 
perature and moisture content (which 
last is the most prolific cause of cracking 
in unwaterproofed cement mortars), 
and, moreover, if cracks do occur, they 
show through the skimming and are 
easily located and repaired. 

A further advantage of this internal 
rendering is demonstrated by the 
accompanying photograph, which was 





Photograph of the house referred to in the above letter, taken six weeks after 


finishing. 


The whole of the plastering was done at the same time, and despite 


the slow rate of drying due to humid weather, the difference between the 
internal partition (left) and the outer walls (right) was almost as marked as here 
shown a week after the finishing coat of absorptive gypsum plaster had been applied. 
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taken six weeks after the completion of 


the interior plastering of a house that 
I am building for my own occupation. 
The undercoats of the interior plastering 
to walls, and parts of walls with an 
outside exposure, are done with water- 
proofed cement mortar, and the dryness 
of the skimming to these parts is in 
marked contrast to the dampness that 
still persists in the adjoining plastering 
to internal partition walls, done at the 
same time, but having its undercoats 
of gypsum plaster and sand; this 
dampness, of course, arises from the 
moisture of construction. It is obvious. 
therefore, that when outer walls—which 
are usually the thickest and contain 
most moisture of construction—have 
their interior surfaces thus waterproofed, 
this moisture must dry outwards, thus 
giving a dry house much earlier. 

I have formed the opinion that the 
hermetical sealing of the interior surface 
of a porous wall increases its resistance 
to penetration by rain, because, just as 
water cannot enter a tumbler that is 
thrust, mouth downwards, into it, so 


the driven rain cannot enter the pores of 


the brickwork until the occluded air is 
expelled, and the escape of this air from 
the surface against which the rain is 
beating is much slower than it would 
be if it could be driven through a 
porous internal plastering into the 
room. That a flow of air does occur 
through the substance of solid walls is 
well established— indeed, the Research 
Station found by experiment that a 
g-in. solid brick wall of ordinary 
construction, plastered and _ distem- 
pered on one side, permitted air to flow 
through a square foot at the rate of 
8°5 cubic ins. per hour under a pressure 
that corresponded to a wind velocity 
of only 15 miles per hour. 
L. E. WALKER 
KERNER-GREENWOOD AND CO., LTD. 


Plaster for Brick Walls 


Sir,—I am proposing to plaster a 
considerable expanse of old brick wall. 
This wall has been painted at least six 
times, at intervals of four to five years, 
two- or three-coat work for each 
painting. 

I am rather concerned as to the proper 
preparation of the wall prior to 
plastering. 


Hacking the whole face I have of 


course already resolved to carry out, 
but I am wondering whether any 
difficulty may arise in the way of 
adhesion owing to the long-continued 
application of oil paint. 

I shall be glad if any of your readers 
who have had experiences of a similar 
kind would be good enough to give me 
the benefit of their knowledge. 


W. H. P. 
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THE PORTENT OF CONCRETE 


An 


N the course of the extracts from a 
paper read by Sir Owen Williams, 
at a meeting of the London Society, 

and published in the jourNAL for 

December 23 last, he makes certain 
statements which might be misleading 
to some people if not subjected to 
further explanation, and possibly it 
may be of general interest to add 
comments on some of the statements 
which he makes. 

Sir Owen points out throughout the 
first third of this article that concrete 
is a material of great crushing strength 
and small tensile strength, which needs 
to be reinforced in tension to enable the 
greatest advantages to be obtained 
from it. This, of course, is perfectly 
true, even if it also happens to have 
been generally known for many years. 

It is unfortunate that Sir Owen 
should proceed from these matters, in 
which we could all readily agree, to 
other proposals which, to say the least 
of it, it is difficult to agree with, and 
which we may think economics and 
experience render very disputable; and, 
as Sir Owen states that * 
proof is strictly on the structural steel 
advocate, because reinforced concrete 
has as much steel as concrete, and 
therefore is based on an appreciation 
of both,” I may perhaps be permitted 
to raise a few questions in connection 
with the general thesis. This reads as 
follows : ** Steel in compression can 
therefore be said to be three times as 
expensive as concrete in compression,” 
and: ** You will see, therefore, that 
I dismiss steel as being a_ lasting 
competitor of concrete as a compressive 
medium.” 


The Uses of Steel Rods 


Sir Owen further states that * the 
introduction of steel rods into concrete 
corrects that tearing tendency, so that 
reinforced concrete becomes a material 
capable of taking crushing loads by 
virtue of the concrete, and capable of taking 
tearing loads by virtue of the steel rods.” 
The italics are mine It is, therefore, 
curious that Sir Owen, holding as he 
does, that steel in compression is three 
times as dear as concrete in compres- 
sion, and having satisfied himself that 
the proper method of design is “ to 
take the crushing loads by virtue of the 
concrete,” should sometimes use re- 
inforced concrete columns with a very 
high percentage of steel rods. 

I do not at all criticize his copious 
use of steel in a compression member, 
though in some cases the number and 
sizes of the rods have been so great that 


‘the onus of 


Answer 
BY OSCAR FABER, O.B.E. 


they must have carried a very large 
percentage of the total load. I only 
say that the practice in this case does 


not appear to conform to the thesis of 


the article under discussion. 

Doubtless, one of the objects of using 
this very high percentage of steel was 
to get the size of the colin down to a 
reasonable one, and this would appear 
to indicate that when space is an essen- 
tial requirement, the use of steel as a 
compression member is not’ only 
desirable but may be a necessity. 

I am, however, definitely of the 
opinion that Sir Owen’s figures in 
regard to steel being three times as 
expensive as concrete as a compression 
member are of doubtful validity. 

For the purposes of testing _ this 
statement, I have considered the 
column which he suggests, namely, one 
carrying a load of 1,000 tons. So as to 
have something definite, I have taken a 
vertical height of 14 ft. between floors, 
and ignored eccentric loading in both 
cases. The stresses in both cases are 
based on current L.C.C. Regulations. 

In the case of reinforced concrete, 
I have based the results on 1:1: 2 
concrete, and the appropriate stress 
of 750 Ib. per sq. inch. I have con- 
sidered a concrete column with only 
2 per cent.'! of longitudinal steel re- 


inforcement, as the introduction of 


more steel, though possibly desirable, 
would possibly, according to Sir Owen’s 
own thesis, make a reinforced concrete 
column much more expensive than the 


one I have selected for purposes of 


comparison. In the case of the steel 
stancheon, the cost per foot run of the 
uncased stancheon works out to £5°28 
per foot run, as shown in the following 
table, the steel being priced at £19 per 
ton delivered and fixed complete. 
Casing such a column with concrete 


to Sir Owen Williams 


comes to £5°79 per foot run, as shown 
in the following table : 


Cost OF STEEL STANCHEON CASED 
(per ft. run), 


Steel, °278 tons at £19 .. ae — 52 
Concrete casing, *114 cu. yds. at gos. .. *228 
Shuttering, *g25 su. yds. at 6s. "2 


Reinforced Concrete 

Turning now to the reinforced con- 
crete column of the same carrying 
capacity with 2 per cent.! of vertical 
steel, and stressing the concrete core to 
750 lb. per sq. inch (allowing 1} ins. 
cover, as per L.C.C. Regulations), the 
size for calculation becomes 49°5 ins. 
square, and the actual size 52°5 ins. 
square (over four times the se¢tional 
area of the steel column cased) 
Pricing the concrete at 45s. per cubic 
yard (noting its rich mixture) the steel, 
including stirrups, at 13s. per cwt., and 
the shuttering at 6s. per sq. yard, the 
cost of this column works out at £3°39 
per foot run, as shown in the following 
table 


Columns 


Cost oF REINFORCED CoNcRETE COLUMN 
per ft. run). 


5 
Concrete, °*71 cu. yds. at 45s... ase 2S 
Shuttering, 1°94 su. yds. at 6s... = 58 
Reinforcement, 1°86 cwts. at 13s. 5 "2% 
we ooo 
This shows that the steel column cased 
‘i 5°79 . ° 
i 2S 1°71 times the cost of the 
3°39 


concrete column, while the steel column 
52 


uncased is only 1°56 times the 


cost of the concrete column, not three 
times, as Sir Owen states. 

I may mention that the rates that I 
have given are taken from recent and 
actual practice, and I feel sure that an 


Rate per 
2ermissible Veight ton ‘ 
Overall 1 Permi sible Weig a Cost per 
en po me Steel per deliverec Gott: oem 
sain k Stress. foot run. and fixed , 
complete. 
22 20 180 sq. ins. 33°2 5°66 tons °278 tons £19 £5°28 
per sq. in. 


to give 2 in. cover, and taking the 
concrete at 40s. per yard (which is high) 
and the shuttering at 6s. per sq. yard, 
the total cost of this column cased 


The L C Cc ; require I per cent. longitudinal 
poe and } per cent. lateral steel as an absolute 
minimum. 


experienced surveyor would agree that 
they are at any rate relatively correct 
in making a comparison, though they 
might consider both too high or too 
low as applied to any particular job that 
they have in mind. It must, however, 
be pointed out that this comparison 


c 
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only complies with the low percentage 
of reinforcement taken, giving a con- 
crete column four times 
the steel one, which would in most 
cases be impermissible, and that if the 
percentage of reinforcement is raised 


to a high figure, as in the practice of 


some engineers who appreciate the 
necessity of getting the column sizes 
down, then by Sir Owen’s own thesis, 
the greater use of steel in the column 
makes it much more expensive, and the 
disparity between the cost of the two 
disappears. 

I should like to see Sir Owen’s design 
for a reinforced concrete column to 
carry 1,000 tons in accordance with the 
L.C.C. Regulations for size not to 
exceed 26 ins. by 24 ins., and to see 
the number and size of the longitudinal 
reinforcements he would require, as 
well as the lateral binding or spirals. 

It may be argued that the Reinforced 
Concrete Regulations of the L.C.C. are 
hopelessly behind the times and in 
urgent need of revision, and that a fair 
comparison cannot be made on the 
basis of the L.C.C. Regulations. 

Without entering on this controversy, 
on which I believe my views are already 
sufficiently well-known, it must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the advocates 
of constructional steelwork say exactly 
the same about the L.C.C. Regulations 
for Constructional Steel, and that the 
recent report of the Steel Structures 
Committee set up by the Department 
of Scientific Research has included a 
report on the professional practice of the 
use of steel in buildings which would 
permit of considerable economies being 
made in the design of constructional 
steelwork in a building also. 

Until some finality has been reached in 
these two matters it appears not un- 
reasonable to take the existing Regula- 
tions as a fair basis of comparison, even 
if one may be of the opinion that both 
could safely be reduced. 

There are other considerations that 
are not without interest. For example, 
the total cost of constructional steelwork 
in a steel frame building is generally 
approximately one-tenth of the total 
cost in the case of a relatively cheap 
building, where the cost of finishings is 
kept down to an absolute minimum, 
such as a speculative office building, 
hospital, etc., while it is approximately 
one-fifteenth the cost of the building in 
the case of more elaborate buildings, 
such as the more pretentious banks and 


insurance companies, and buildings of 


that character. 


Comparison of Steel and Concrete Columns 
Taking the former case, and agreeing 
for the moment that steel columns are 
one-and-a-half times as dear as concrete 
columns, it would be seen that the 
saving of concrete columns over steel 


columns represents only one-third of 


THE 


the size of 
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10 per cent. = 3} per cent. on the cost 
of the building, assuming that this 
applied to the reinforced concrete or 
constructional steelwork generally, but 
even Sir Owen only claims that this is 
true for the columns, 1.e. the compres- 


sive members, which are perhaps half 


the total cost of the structural elements, 
certainly not more, so that the 
difference, if achieved, would represent 
something like 1°6 per cent. on the cost 


of the building. There are many 
elements where the relative cost is the 
other way about. Thus, most sur- 


veyors would readily agree that re- 
inforced concrete walls shuttered on 
both sides are more expensive than 
brick walls of the least thickness which 
the Act allows, and it has already been 
seen that the small economy in columns 
disappears if the amount of steel in it 
is raised to the figure necessary to get 
the column sizes anything like com- 
parable. 


Steel Means Quicker Building 


It is, therefore, by no means certain 
that archite¢ts and engineers have been 
so much at fault as Sir Owen suggests 
in adopting steel frame structures so 
largely, and Sir Owen has not drawn 


attention to the many advantages of 


this form of construction. Those archi- 
tects with great experience know that 
the speed of a job of this character is 
determined by the number of men 
which it is possible to concentrate on a 
site without getting in each other’s 
way, and it is unfortunately true that 
with reinforced concrete almost the 
whole of the labour is carried out on the 
site, such as the concreting, the shut- 
tering, etc., while in constructional 
steelwork most of the equivalent labours 
are carried out by machinery at the 
steel contractors’ fabrication yard, and 
the finished product is placed by 
crane, requiring the introduction only 
of a few bolts or rivets to leave it 
fixed. 

It is general experience that construc- 
tional steel buildings are quicker when 
properly organized, most of the steel 
being fabricated absolutely ready by 
the time the excavation, foundations 
and retaining walls are constructed 
ready to receive it. 
steel frame structures going up in 
incredibly short periods must have 
claimed the attention of architects, and 
if they have any lingering doubt in the 
matter, it would be only necessary for 
them to consult the most experienced 
builders and contractors of their 
acquaintance for an opinion on this 
matter. 


Other Advantages of Constructional Steel 


Constructional steel has other advan- 
tages over reinforced concrete which 
need to be properly assessed. For 
example, reinforced concrete beams are 


Many examples of 
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sometimes cheap by reason of the 
concrete slab being allowed to carry the 
compression, with the obvious result 
that if a large alteration is required, 
necessitating this slab being cut away 
for a new staircase or some similar 
purpose, difficulties are created which 
do not occur with constructional steel- 
work, where each member is self- 
contained. Again, I would advise 
architects who may have any lingering 
doubts as to this to discuss the matter 
with the builder and contractor whose 
opinion they most value. 

There is another matter which is 
perhaps worthy of note and which 
most surveyors would be able to 
confirm, and that is that the prices of 
concrete and shuttering, which are such 
important items in a reinforced con- 
crete building, are approximately 50 
per cent. over pre-war prices, while the 
price of constructional steelwork erected 
complete is practically the same as 
pre-war, showing that whatever the 
advantages of reinforced concrete were 
in price before the war, those advan- 
tages have to a great extent been 
eliminated for the main framework of 
large buildings. 


Economical Buildings 


There are also those who claim that 
buildings under the 1894 Act are more 
economical than those under the Steel 
Frame Act or the Reinforced Concrete 
Regulations, and in some instances this 
claim can be supported for buildings of 
a small number of stories, though in 
general it is not correct, and this will 
certainly no longer be the case when 
the Regulations for Construétional 
Steelwork are amended in accordance 
with the report of the Steel Structures 
Committee of the Department of 
Scientific Research, which makes for 
great economies in the use of steelwork. 

I am, of course, aware that Sir Owen 
may query the figures which I have put 
forward, and that he has omitted 
himself to put forward his own figures, 
which could be the subject of criticism. 
It is, perhaps, needless to say that all the 
figures that I have mentioned must be 
treated as averages, and that individual 
cases would have to allow for a con- 
siderable variation in other direétions 
to cover properly every case. 

I should also not have dealt .with the 
matter so extensively if Sir Owen had 
not stated that the onus of proof lies on 
the structural steel advocate. May I 
hasten to add that while Sir Owen 
appears to be an advocate of reinforced 
concrete under all circumstances, I have 
a strictly open mind on the question, 
and consider that there are cases when 
either is the better material to adopt 
for a given work, and act accordingly 
in my practice; and I should not like to 
be considered as an advocate of either 
material for all purposes. 
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THE SOUTHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL COMPETITION 
Winning Design: By H. Clifford Hollis and F. Amott 





The layout plan, showing disposition of playing fields. 
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Elevations and plans of the caretaker’s cottage. 


S announced in last week’s issue, 
A Mr. Sydney Tatchell, v.-p.R.1.B.A., the The architeéts’ + HALF INCH - L Fj 
assessor in this competition, made _ half-inchdetail DETAL ——r — , 
his award as follows : of the main ae C) I iC) C) 
First premium (£150), H. Clifford Hollis, entrance, NERS || N41 A [eet] {7 
A.R.LB.A., and F, Amott, p.a.s.1., of 34 Pater- facing south- ferry? we 
noster Row, E.C.4. east. 
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The north-east and south-west elevations; and longitudinal and cross sections. Other elevations and plans are reproduced overleaf. 
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IN THAT CONTINGENCY 


The following abstracts of inquiries represent a number of those recently 


submitted to the Building Research Station. 
replies quoted is based on available knowledge. 


The information given in the 
It has to be borne in mind 


that further scientific investigations may, in the course of time, indicate directions 
in which the replies might be supplemented or modified. Moreover, the replies 
relate to the specific subject of each inquiry, and are not necessarily suitable 


for application to all similar problems. 


Laying Terrazzo Floors 
N_ architect inquired whether any 
method was known by which it would 
be possible to lay terrazzo floors on rein- 
forced concrete sub-floors in such a manner 
as to eliminate the cracking of the terrazzo 
usually resulting from this system of 
construction. 


The formation of cracks in flooring of 
this type is to a great extent inherent 
in the composition of the mixes 
ordinarily used. Terrazzo flooring 
generally consists of marble chippings 


Crown Copyright Reserved. 


and cement; as a rule no attempt is 
made to obtain a suitably graded 
aggregate and a very high cement 
content is used. This predisposes the 
material to high shrinkage and the 
consequent formation of cracks. 
Cracking due to shrinkage can be 
reduced by better grading of aggregate, 
which will enable the cement content 
of the mix to be reduced, and by 
keeping the finished floor moist for a 
period in order to obtain improved 
curing conditions. The tendency to 
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COMPETITION FOR 


On the Aspley 
Winning Design: 


Mr. William R. Gleave, A.R.1.B.A., 
the assessor in this competition for 


the proposed hall and schools, to be 


erected on the Aspley Estate, 
Nottingham, made his adjudication 
as follows: ist premium (£75) 


the formation of shrinkage cracks with 
floor finishes of this type is beginning 
to be realized, and it is now fairly 
common practice to divide up terrazzo 
floors into small panels, about four 
feet square, with a view to localizing 
the cracks. In a new building which 
was recently inspected this had been 
done and the result appeared to be 
quite satisfactory. Such panels can be 
formed by means of strips which, it 
is understood, are now available in 
ebonite and metal. 

It should be realized, however, that 
the terrazzo finish will always tend to 
crack if the concrete sub-floor is of a 
type which is itself liable to this defect. 


Cement Renderings over Clinker Concrete 


It was reported by a housing authority 
that defeéis had arisen in a number of 
houses, the walls of which are constructed 
of clinker concrete piers and longitudinal 
beams with embedded steel reinforcement; 
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HALL AND SCHOOLS 


Estate, Nottingham ae 


By Sutton and Burnett 


Sutton and Burnett ; 2nd premium 
(£60), Evans, Clark and Woollatt ; 
grd premium (£40), Sutton and 
Burnett. ‘The approximate cost of 
the scheme is £14,000. Eleven 
designs were submitted. 


the panel filling is of hollow construction, 
with outer and inner leaves of clinker 
concrete blocks and a 2-in. air space. 
The walls are finished externally with a 
gun-applied cement rendering. In many 
houses the rendering has cracked badly, and 
rain has penetrated through the outer leaf 
of the hollow portions of the wall, and by 
some means bridged the cavity and made 
itself apparent as damp patches on the 
internal plastering. Some time previously 
the rendering on a number of houses had 
been replaced, but the new rendering 
cracked and permitted penetration of 
water. 


Examination of the houses by an 
investigator of the Building Research 
Station showed that the cracking of 
the renderings took place chiefly along 
horizontal joints of the clinker concrete 
slabs and at the junctions of the slabs 
and piers, although in a number of 
cases there was considerable mesh-like 
cracking of the renderings on the face 


/ PROPOSED 


It was considered that 
such widespread cracking of the render- 
ings was due to more than the normal 
shrinkage movement of clinker concrete 
and was more akin to that produced by 
the use of unsound aggregate, i.e. clinker 
containing particles of coal or partly- 


of the slabs. 


consumed coal of a_ potentially 
dangerous character. Laboratory ex- 
amination of specimens of the clinker 
concrete taken from the walls of various 
houses confirmed that the clinker 
aggregate was unsound. Since the 
trouble was essentially due to the use of 
unsound clinker it was to be expected 
that the movement would be pro- 
gressive, though it was impossible to 
predict the ultimate amount of expan- 
sion or disintegration of the defective 
concrete. Re-rendering the walls or 
the direct application of any other 
surface treatment could not be more 
than a temporary remedy, and it is 


HALL. AND 
ASPLEY 
NOTTINGHAM 


SCHOOLS | 
ESTATE 








doubtful whether any treatment short 
of covering the whole of the exterior 
walls with an independent tile or slate 
hanging or weatherboarding will do 
much to improve conditions. 

Although the question does not arise 
in the inquiry, it seems prudent to 
point out that with continued water 
percolation there is the likelihood of 
severe corrosion of the steel embedded 
in the breeze concrete piers and beams, 
which might ultimately prejudice the 
stability of the structures. 

It should be noted that at the time 
these houses were erected the dangers 
of unsoundness of clinker aggregates 
were not generally realized. The 
subject has been investigated at the 
Building Research Station and the 
causes of such unsoundness have been 
established, and simple tests devised 
for the detection of unsoundness in 
these aggregates. 
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LITERATURE 


MEASURED BRICKWORK DETAILS 


"THIS portfolio of drawings by 
Messrs. Small and Woodbridge 
consists of twenty sheets illustrating 
moulded and enriched brickwork. The 
examples are chosen with a_ dis- 
criminating eye for English craftsman- 
ship, mainly in London and the Home 

Counties, rather than for the more 
florid work which is found in the 
Eastern Counties, and is derived partly 
from the Netherlands. 

The usefulness of the portfolio is 
increased by the modest nature of the 
subjects. For we no longer afford brick 
palaces like Hampton Court or the 
Bishop’s Palace at Hatfield, and we 
seek rather to enhance in a _ plain 
brick house a certain warm and restful 
character by means of an appropriate 
doorway, gable or chimney. Immedi- 
ately we find, either by intuition or 
brickmaker’s complaint, that an imita- 
tion of stone will not give the satisfac- 
tion we had imagined. A closer study 
of good examples shows that brickwork 
has its special technique and _limita- 
tions, and that there are two proper 
scales in its use—the fine and the 
broad. The former is small in all its 
mouldings, with a thin joint and with 
members adapted to the small size of 
the pieces of burnt clay. The details 
of Ormely Lodge, Ham Common, and 
of the chimneys at Hampton Court, 
which are given in this book, indicate 
the effect produced and show how the 
niceties of form and style were realized 
in a difficult material. But, in my 
opinion, the broad-scale treatment is 
far superior. The colour and nature 
of the material are given full sway. 
The roughness of the bricks and mortar 
is turned to a glitter, and the texture 
of the surface becomes interesting, so 
that the plainest brickwork by its own 
construction provides that intricacy 
which to stonework must be added 
by ornament and carving. Two at 
least of the plates show what I take 
to be proper brick mouldings, large 
rounds and hollows without fillets, 
but made up of several courses, 
with a homespun of joints binding 
them. The shadows are gradual; 
reflected lights fall on the full shapes, 
and the grand cloud of colour passes 
down unchecked from parapet to 
base. 

There is one thing in common with 
both these scales of brick treatment— 
the diminished soffit. The difficulty of 
burning bricks long enough for cor- 
belling a normal soffit makes the re- 
stricted overhang a rule and mark. A 
notable reticence in expression is the 
result. And here brickwork touches the 


phase of modernism which has achieved 
a similar reticence through the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary features. It is true 
that in one way, by its insistence on a 
monolithic character, modernism has 
seemed to threaten the national school 
of brick building, but Messrs. Small 
and Woodbridge, by their timely expo- 
sition of good brickwork in vernacular 
architecture, have done much to recon- 
cile it with the best modernist aims. 
The drawings are models of presenta- 
tion and sustain their author’s high 
record. P. M. STRATTON 


English Brickwork Details. By Tunstall Small 


and Christopher Woodbridge. London: The 
Architectural Press. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
*- FLETCHER 'S QUANTITIES’? REVISED 


a FE! ETCHER’S Quantitres”’ has re- 

cently appeared in its tenth 
edition and in a much revised form, 
partly, it is stated, to present it in 
accordance with ‘The Standard 
Method of Measuring” authorized by 
agreement between the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution and the Institute of Builders, 
etc. 

The Standard System, ever since its 
inception, has been much criticized by 
surveyors generally; it was therefore 
very interesting to have possession of a 
textbook which claims to be based upon 
such principles and to observe therein 
how the various contentious items had 
been treated. 

In the introduction, it is noticed, the 
authors, referring to general procedure, 
State : 


It is, however, possible to lay down one 
or two basic principles which should govern the 
whole of the work : 


(a) That all measurements should be taken 
net, and a Bill of Quantities should show the 
net amount of work required in the finished 
building. 


Now it is general practice when a 
surveyor wishes to impress on anyone 
dealing with his bills of quantities that 
they are not measured in accordance 
with the Standard System, a clause is 
inserted in his preliminaries worded 
very much as (a) above, with the added 
information that no allowance has been 
made for waste. 

Thus, it is seen our authors very early 
dispose of any necessity for close 
alliance to the said system, and the 
text throughout certainly adds endorse- 
ment to the intention. 

The book proceeds to deal very fully 
with all branches of the quantity 
surveying profession, but, as one reads, 
it becomes apparent that difficulty is 
being found in suiting the information 
to the requirements of architects, 
builders and surveyors at one and the 
same time. 
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There are, moreover, in places, several 
examples which should not’ be 
advocated as methods to be employed 
by any architect or builder, much less 
by a surveyor. 

The book does not appear to have had 
such thorough revision as would seem 
warranted, and although great advance- 
ment has been made in many dire¢tions, 
it has not yet reached the perfection 
expected to be found in a standard 
book of reference for the quantity 
surveying profession. 

Taking, for example, the instructions 
with reference to the way dimensions 


should be entered, the following 

examples are given : 

f 

‘ 5:0 | 7°10 | The method employed in enter- 
ing the circumference of a 

eee semicircle (a lineal dimension). 


12°7 | Likewise to represent the area of 
a circle (a superficial dimen- 
sion). 


4°0 


The circumference of a semicircle is 
never shown in the dimension column 
by the diagram of a semicircle, 
obviously in order not to confuse lineal 
with super dimensions, for which latter 
purpose only a diagram is used. 

Again, in taking off, lineal items are 
found tacked on to superficial dimen- 
sions, a practice inviting very serious 
error in abstracting, and one not 
tolerated in any circumstances in a 
surveyor’s office. 

In measuring glass, it is cited as usual 
practice that for a wood sash in small 
squares the glass is measured the full 
size of the sash. It may be the authors’ 
method, but it is not in accordance with 
the basic principle previously referred 
to, neither is it Standard system, and 
is certainly very unusual practice. 

In general, however, the following 
chapters deserve special notice for the 
sound knowledge shown in their com- 
pilation: The Law; Schedules of 
Items and Rates; Northern and Scot- 
tish Methods; Approximate Estimates; 
and Civil Engineering Works; all of 
which should render very useful service 
to the surveyor. 

The working up sections and examples 
are somewhat bulky, and would prob- 
ably prove too trying to the patience 
of the student for whom they are 
intended. The collection of examina- 
tion papers, however, being quite up to 
date, should prove a great boon to 
students and candidates whose studies 
will ultimately lead them in_ these 
directions. 

This edition should prove of great 
use to all who have to deal with the 
measurement of artificers’ work, but 
due care should be exercised by those 
of the quantity surveying profession in 
the application of some of the methods 


ascribed to general practice. F. 
Quantities. By Sir Banister Fletcher. Tenth 
Edition. Revised by A. E. Baylis. B. T. 


Batsford, Ltd. Price 16s. net. 


THE 


SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


R.I.B.A. ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
At a recent meeting of the R.1.B.A. 
Council the following members 
were elected : 
As Hon. Associate (1) 
Vanderpant, H. S. EF. 


As Hon. Corresponding Members (3) 
Turrettini, M. 
Viragh de Kistata. A. de 
As Fellows (15) 
Allderidge, Lt.-Col. C. Johnson, W. A. 
D. Ling, R. B. 
Broadhead, F. A. Pakington, Hon. 
Bryce, W. T. P. Scarborough, H. 
Buckingham, G. J. Slack, J. 
Enthoven, R. E. Turner. H. G. 
Grey, J. Whitwell, A. W. 
Hossack, J. D. Willan, W. S. 


As Associates (22) 


Archer, (Miss) H. Ormrod, F. J. M. 
Cotton. H. Petrovitch, D. S. 
Dilks, J. S. Pilichowski, A. V. 
Esplin, T. D. Reynolds, F. M. 
Fraser, J. S. Richards (Miss) F.J.M. 
Gibson, D. E. E. Speight (Miss) S. 
Hall, W. R. Starling, E. F. 
Harper, D. R. Stephenson, G. 
Jeffryes, T. A. Fetlow, M. B. 
Kelly, R. H. Weerasinghe, O. 
Mitchell, (Miss) P. E. Whvyman, G. P. 


Gocéar, J. 


or ee 
on) ke 
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As Licentiates (19) 
Mordaunt, C. S. 
Normanton, P. 
Padmore, P. M. 
Poole, F. B. 
Roberts, B. 
Roskruge, H. E. 
Roles, W. C. 
Graham, A. W. Tomlinson, J. D. 
Monckton, J. F. Tudor, F. E. 
Winston, G. H. W. 


Bidwell, W. 
Blanchfield, M. S. 
Braddock, T. 
Broad, F. A. 
Caldwell, A. T. 
Connell, R. W. 
Cox, G. M. 


THE FUTURE OF DOMESTIC DECORATION 


Mr. C. Overy Masters,  F.1.B.D., 
lecturing on the above subject at 
a meeting of the Institute of British 
Decorators held on January 7, at the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropi- 
cal Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C., 
said he would like to call attention to 
the amazing influence which the Tudor 
tradition had today in domestic archi- 
tecture and decoration. As a style, 
Tudor was usually dated from about 
1500, so that for the past 400 years it 
had survived the many changes which 
there had been, and today there were 
houses all over the country which had 
exteriors with features more or less 
resembling those of Tudor buildings, 
with their entrance halls (at least) 
panelled, and modelled plaster work for 
frieze and ceiling. Furniture charac- 
terized by details adapted from 
Jacobean models was exceedingly 
popular, and printed linen, cretonne, 
wallpapers, embroidery, and table glass, 
which were either reproductions or 
frankly adaptations of Jacobean and 
Queen Anne originals, could be found 
in homes of almost every type through- 
out the country. 
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It was obvious that in any forecast of 
the future of domestic decoration we 
must take into account this tenacious 
clinging to familiar types by large 
sections of the population in town and 
country alike, and no. student of 
decoration was wise who did not give 
time to master the characteristics of the 
Early Renaissance as well as the Classic 
periods of English domestic decoration. 
We might remember, too, that after 
the introduction of the ** full classic ° 
style by Inigo Jones, important houses 
were still built in the traditional 
manner for at least three-quarters of 
a century after his death in 1652. 

This tenacity was expressed by Mary 
Webb in the introduction to Precious 
Bane in the following words : 

There is a permanence, a continuity in 
country life which makes the lapse of centuries 
of little moment. 

At the present time we saw what, for 
want of a better word, we called the 
“modern movement” in decoration, 
emerging from what seemed to be the 
production of novelty for its own sake, 
without regard to the question of merit. 
‘The best modern productions in carpets, 
fabrics, wallpapers and electric light 
fittings were now to be found without 
any suggestion in form or colour of 
jazz, which was so disquietingly promi- 
nent three or four years ago. The 
** modern movement” at its best was 
expressed in a sense of spaciousness, 
breadth of colour, simple forms and 
beautiful materials. 

There was no question, to his mind, 
that we should see the ‘* modern 
movement ” extending its influence. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 1.—Sending-in day. Modern Detached 
House, for the Management of the South Wales 
Building Trades Exhibition. (Cost: not to 
exceed £1,000. This sum to include the 
completed structure, garden paths, boundary 
walls and entrances to main road, drains, garage 
and all services: gas, water and electric light are 
available in the front road.) The competition is 
open to all architeéts other than those in 
practice. Assessors : J. Herbert Jones, F.R.1.B.A., 
Morgan Willmott, F.R.1.B.4., and H. Norman 
Edwards. Premiums: £50, £30 and £20. 
Conditions, etc., obtainable on application to 
Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd., 97 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. Designs to be addressed to 
* Architectural Competition,” Competition 
Manager, Building Trades Exhibition, Grey- 
friars Hall, Cardiff, not later than March 1. 
I p.m.). 

March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.4., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.4., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 

September 30.—Sending-in day.  All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors. Premiums: 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary. I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2. First of ten lectures on Archi- 


tecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 
1,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Spanish Renaissance 
(1500-1900)."” By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘' The Future of Canals.” 
By Sir John Eaglesome, K.c.M.G. 6 p.m. 


LONDON Society. Visit to the works of Arthur 
Sanderson and Sons, Ltd., Perivale, near Greenford, 
Middlesex. 2.45 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21 
WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 


College of Art, Leeds. ‘‘ Competitions.”” By Percy 
E. Thomas, 0.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 7 p.m. 

THANET SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE. At Chatham House School, Ramsgate. 
** Awakening of Florence.” By R. Goulburn Lovell, 
4.R.I.B.A. 7.45 p.m. 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, University 
College, Gower Street, W.C.2. ‘* Whence Came the 
Windmill? "’ By Hugh P. Vowles. (Lecture arranged 


by the S.P.A.B. 5.30 p.m. 

1,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Fourteenth-Century 
Architecture.””. By Herbert Mansford. 7.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22 
HASTINGS SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE. ‘ Awakening of Florence.’’ By R. Goul- 
burn Lovell, A.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23 
Sunrise, 7.53 a.m. Sunset, 4.31 p.m. 
IONDON SOCIETY. Visit to the Parish Church of 
St. Mary, Hendon, N:W. 2.15 p.m. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 25 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1.  ‘*‘A Layman’s Evening.” Speakers: Lionel 
Smith-Gordon, A. P. Herbert and E. V. Lucas. 


8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS, 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. ‘' Housing 
Acts, 1928-30.” By Leslie Maddock. 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.i. ‘“‘ English Renaissance 
(1500-1900).”"’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, Pp.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 
BRITISH WOOD PRESERVING ASSOCIATION. At the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 20 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. ‘* Diseases of Timber.”’ K. St. G. 
Cartwright. 6 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2. Second of ten lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTs, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. ‘‘ The Permanence of Artists’ Materials.” 
By Noel Heaton, B.Sc. 8 p.m, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 
THANET SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 





TURE. At Chatham House School, Ramsgate. 
** Power of the Popes.’ By R. Goulburn Lovell, 
A.R.I.B.A. 7.45 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. At the 
Public Library, Liverpool. Lecture by G. H. Parry 
and E. R. F. Cole, F.R.1.B.A. 
HASTINGS SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE. ‘‘ Power of the Popes.’”’ By R. Goulburn 
Lovell, A.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 30 
Sunrise, 7.44 a.m. Sunset, 4.43 p.m. 
INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 
At Edinburgh. ‘The Decorator and the Future.” 
By W. G. Sutherland. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ‘St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor.”” By Sir Harold Brakspear, F.R.1.B.A. 
8 p.m. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. Annual Dinner and Dance, to be held 
at Southampton. 
INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 
Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane, E.C.4. ** Publicity 
for Decorators.’’ By John Gloag. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


Southampton Row, W.C.2. ‘‘ Famous Elizabethan 
Mansions.”’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION JECTURES, 
At the City Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Third of nine lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W.H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

1,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.2. “Stone.” By C. J. 
Lowe. 7.30 p.m. 

WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. Students’ Evening. ‘‘ A Devel- 
opment of Architecture in Concrete.” By Major 
R. A. B. Smith, .c. 7 p.m. 





LAW REPORT 


ALLEGED CHANGE IN CHARACTER 

PROPERTY AND NEIGHBOURHOOD 
Glover v. Official Arbitrator. Chancery 
Division. Before Mr. Justice Clausen 


HIS matter came before the court 

by way of appeal from an order made 
by the official arbitrator in July, 1931, 
under section 84 of the Law of Property 
Aét, 1925, dismissing an application by 
Mr. H. G. Glover, of 118 Willow 
Avenue, Edgbaston, Birmingham, for 
the discharge or modification of certain 
restrictive covenants to which his 
premises were subject. 

The applicant, who carries on the 
business of a photographer at 118 
Willow Avenue, contended that he 
should be allowed to continue his 
business and that the restrictions, which 
prohibited his carrying on the business, 
ought to be discharged or modified 
by reason of the changes in the character 
of the property and neighbourhood, 
which was formerly open country. 

Mr. John Wylie, for the applicant, 
contended that the restrictions impeded 
the reasonable user of the land for 
public or private purposes without 
securing practical benefits to other 
persons, and further that the persons 
entitled to the benefit of the restrictions 
had agreed, expressly or by implication, 
to their being discharged. There 
seemed to be an objection to people 
carrying on business, but it had been 
done for years and applicant had 
carried on his since 1919 and no 
serious objection was made till 1929. 

Mr. Joy, K.c., in opposition, said the 
applicant was attempting to perpetuate 
a breach of covenant which had already 
been dealt with by the county court 
judge,who granted an injunctionagainst 
him. Counsel said this was an entirely 
residential distri¢t. The restrictions 
had not impeded development, as 
there were now 316 houses on the 
estate. 

His lordship dismissed the application 
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with costs, assuming he had jurisdiction 
to deal with it, though he did not 
decide the point. In his opinion there 
was not sufficient evidence for him to 
hold that this trade restriction had 
become obsolete, and he _ therefore 
agreed with the decision of the arbi- 
trator—a conclusion he would have 
come to himself. 


TRADE NOTES 


Messrs. D. G. Somerville & Co., Ltd., of 99 
Southwark Street, S.E.1, have sent us two 
charts, drawn by Messrs. David Kirkaldy 
and Son, showing the results of tests made 
to ascertain the porosity and the resistance 
to thrusts of six six-inch cubes of concrete, 
made at the New Cross works of Messrs. 
Somerville & Co., Ltd. The charts are 
reproduced on this page. 

* 


The Expanded Metal Co., 
Burwood House, Caxton Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1, issued a_ booklet 
explaining the uses of Ribmet for concrete 
and plasterwork. 
Ribmet composed of the company’s 
BB expanded metal lathing, and V- 
shaped ribs; the latter attached securely 
to the sheets, at frequent regular intervals, 
with strong half-round steel wire, parallel 
to sides. The method of manu- 
facturing the material, it is stated, does not 
preclude the use of expanded steel sheets 
larger meshes and heavier weights : 
almost any of those detailed in the com- 
pany’s chief products list can have ribs 
attached in the same way Ribmet 
made with BB expanded metal lathing. 
There are two types of Ribmet—X_ type 
and Z type: in the first, the lathing is 
grooved to receive the ribs; in the second, 
the ribs are attached to the flat sheet of 
lathing, with the meshwork passing straight 
across the opening of the ribs. Furthermore, 
there are two sections of rib: the heavier, 
or H seétion is made from 19-gauge mild 
and the lighter, or L section, from 
24-gauge. The ribs can be spaced apart 
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at practically any required dimensions, but 
3 ins., 4 ins. and 5 ins. are the standard 
centres; generally, the outer ribs are about 
2 ins. from the outer sides of the sheets, and 
the intermediate at the respective 
spacings: but ribs can be attached along 
the edges if required. The overall depth 
of the H weights is half-an-inch; and of 
the L weights three-eighths of an inch. 
Ribmet can, it is claimed, be curved or 
cambered to practically any radius required 
in building and engineering work generally. 
The company is also prepared to supply 
sheets cambered ready for use, as well as 
sheets cut to special size and shape. 


ribs 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors and some of the sub-contraé¢tors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

Waltham Cross R.C. Church (pages 108, 
111-113). General contraétors, Ekins 
& Co., Ltd.  Sub-contra¢tors: The 
Patent Impervious Stone Co.. base and 
canopy to statues, stone steps, cills and 
copings: Zeta Wood Block Flooring Co., 
wood block floor: British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Co., B.R.C. 
Siegwart Fireproof Floor- 
ing Co., Ltd... flats; Marbello, 
Ltd., floor tiling; Walter Cassey, Ltd., 
ironmongery: T. and W. Ide, metal 
windows and glazing; Blunt and Wray, 
Ltd., baptistery gates; Bayliss, Jones and 
Bayliss. Ltd., external railings and gates; 
Tottenham and Distriét Gas Co., heating: 
Elliston, Evans and Jackson, ele¢tric 
lighting and fittings; Ewart and Son, 
lightning conduétor; North of England 
Furnishing Co., seating; Holley and Pike, 
altar and throne, predella and font cover; 
Samuel Bysouth and Sons, altar rails; 
P. Lindsey Clark (sculptor), statue, font 
and cover, etc. 

Tea Warehouse, Ordsall Lane, Salford 

pages 115-119). General contractors, 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
Building Department. Sub-contraé¢tors : 
Limmer and_ Trinidad Asphalt Co., 
Ltd., dampcourses and asphalt; Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., reinforced con- 
Accrington Brick and Tile Co., 
Concrete Unit Co., Ltd., artificial 
stone; Carter and Co., Ltd., terra-cotta; 
Banister, Walton & Co., Ltd., structural 
steel; Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. patent 
glazing and steel casements: Adamite Co., 
Ltd., waterproofing materials; Wolver- 
hampton Corrugated Iron Co., Ltd., roof 
ventilators: Mather and Platt, Ltd., 
fireproof doors; Sefton Lift and Shutter 
Co., Ltd., sunblinds; T. and R. Boote, 
Ltd., tiling: General Ele¢tric Co., Ltd., 
signs; Arthur L. Gibson & Co., Ltd., 
twelve Kinnear patent steel rolling shutters, 
five of them being about 1g ft. wide. The 
shutters fitted on the east and west 
loading banks, conveyor platform, garage 
and repair shop. 
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LONDON AND DISTRICTS 


The EAsT HAM Corporation has approved plans 
for the reconstruction of East Ham railway 
station bridge. 

Plans passed by the EAsT HAM Corporation : 
Garage, Gloy Works, Eighth Avenue, for 
Mr. T. Anders; five houses, Calverton Road, for 
Mr. J. W. Lohden; five houses, Sheringham 
Avenue, for Messrs. J. Harris and Son; exten- 
sions to Trebor Works, Shaftesbury Road, for 
Messrs. J. C. Mellis & Co.; fourteen houses, 
Landseer Avenue, for Mr. R. Slater. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the DARTFORD U.D.c. : Fourteen 
houses, Roseberry Gardens, for Mr. W. G. 
Cooper; extensions, Riverside Mills, for London 
Paper Mills Co., Ltd.; two houses, York Road, 
for Mr. W. R. Mackney; bungalow, Havelock 
Road, for Mr. C. Palmer; two houses, Windsor 
Drive, for Mr. R. J. Clifford: nine houses, 
Fairway Drive, for Mr. L. Fuller. 

Plans passed by the PorTsMOUTH Corporation : 
Two houses, Merrivale Road, for Messrs. Brown 
and Fuller; six houses, Penarth Avenue, Cos- 
ham, for Mr. C. Hibberd; two houses, Havant 
Road, for Mr. E. W. Payne; additions, Clarence 
Pier, Southsea, for Messrs. John Lay & Co., 
Ltd.; house and shop, Tangier Road, for Mr. 
H. E. Collins; motor workshop and showrooms, 
London Road, Hilsea, for Messrs. Reading & 
Co.; eight houses, Stanley Avenue, for Mr. S. J. 
Todd; additions, 316 Commercial Road, for 
Messrs. C. O. Hill and Son; ten houses, Stanley 
Avenue, Copnor, for Mr. V. Dye; three houses, 
off London Road, Hilsea, for Mr. F. D. 
McLaren. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


Mr. Arthur Cooper is to erect four houses on 
the Portway estate, BRISTOL. 

Messrs. Chard Bros. are to erect twelve houses 
in Broad Walk, BRISTOL. 

The pLtymoutH Corporation has asked the city 
architect to prepare an alternative plan for the 
erection‘of a clinic in St. Aubyn Street. 

The pLymMouTH Corporation has approved a 
scheme, prepared by the city architeét, for the 
erection of 200 houses and thirty-four flats on 
the Barne Barton estate. 

The pLtymoutH Corporation has obtained a 
site for the erection of dwellings in Canterbury 
Street, and has approved plans of the city 
architect for the erection of ten flats in St. Aubyn 
Street. 

The pLymouTH Corporation has obtained 
sanction for a loan of £15,870 for the erection of 
houses and flats in Vicarage Road. 

The plymoutnH Corporation has selected a site 
on the Laira Embankment for the erection of a 
bathing house. 

The trustees of the Laira Congregational 
Church are in negotiation with the PLYMOUTH 
Corporation for a new site for the re-erection of 
the church. 

Plans passed by the pLymoutH Corporation : 
House. Tor Lane, for Mr. F. A. Skelton; house, 
Green Park Avenue, for Mr. T. Neal; two houses, 
Brancker Road, for City Estate Office; house, 
Brancker Road, for Mr. A. N. Brand; two 
houses, Atreville Road, for Mr. F. Westcott; 
twelve houses, Orchard Road, for Mr. E. Green; 
two houses, Venn Grove, for Mr. J. W. Spencer; 
extensions to spectators’ stand, Home Park, for 
Plymouth Argyle Football Co. 

Plans passed at Ppoote: House, Gorse Hill 
Road, for Messrs. Corbin and Clark; house, 
Mellstock Road, for Mr. D. A. Wood; house, 
Heather View Road, for Mr. S. G. Ward; house, 
Burley Road, for Mr. W. H. Cake; two houses, 
Castledene Road, for Mr. S. C. Rowden; house 
and garage, Blake Hill Crescent, for Mr. B. R. 
Hebblethwaite; house, Wroxham Road, for Mr. 
C. E. Brewer; house, Pottery Road, for Mr. H. 
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Bennett; two pairs semi-detached houses and 
shop, corner Fortescue and Sunnyside Roads, 
for Mr. C. B. Hann; house, Dorchester Road, 
for Mr. O. R. Mulley; meeting hall, Chapel 
Road, for Mr. A. N. Patterson; two houses, 
Runton Road, for Mr. J. C. Philpotts; two 
houses, Ardmore Road, for Messrs. Bartlett and 
Whiffen; five houses, Walton Road, for Mr. 
H. V. J. Whiffen; house, Arley Road, for Mr. 
J. Jagger; house, Grasmere Road, for Messrs. 
Maggs and Maggs; two houses, Palmers Road, 


for Mr. W. J. Dacombe; house and garage, Cliff 


Drive, for Messrs. Hawker, Mountain and 
Bailey; house, Elms Avenue, for Mr. R. J. 
Bishop; house, Arley Road, for Mr. W. C. Ware; 
pair semi-detached houses, Sandbanks Road, 
for Mr. S. C. Rowden. 

Plans passed by the swinpon Corporation : 
Dairy, 46 Iffley Road, for Mr. R. H. Skipper; 
two houses, Morris Street, for Mr. H. C. Cook; 
store, Edgware Road, for Messrs. Tydeman 
Bros.; sports pavilion, off Southbrook Street, 
for Mr. E. W. Beard; alterations and additions, 
electricity offices, for Corporation Electricity 
Committee; two houses, Marlborough Road, for 
Messrs. E. H. Bradley and Son; alterations, 
go Regent Street, for Prices Tailors; twenty-four 
houses, Highes Street, for Messrs. Bishop and 
Fisher. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The CHESTERFIELD Corporation is to embark 
upon a scheme for the provision of 500 houses, 
and to prepare a scheme for assisting private 
enterprise in meeting the housing shortage. 

The CHESTERFIELD Corporation has approved 
an estimate of £28,730 for the erection of the 
proposed central baths. 

Plans passed by the CHESTERFIELD Corporation : 
Three houses, Chester Street, for Mr. A. Clarke; 
five houses, Brockwell Lane, for Mr. A. Heath; 
two houses, Brockwell Lane, for Mr. F. L. 
Short; two bungalows, Walgrove Road, for 
Mr. Herring; house, Avenue Road, for Mr. 
A. T. Stafford; extensions to printing works, 
Mill Street, for Messrs. Wilfred Edmunds, Ltd. ; 
four houses, Farnworth Street, for Messrs. 
J. Collis and Sons, Ltd.; extensions to offices, 


3rampton Ironworks, Shepley Street, for 
Messrs. Plowright Bros., Ltd.; ereétion of 
* Rising Sun Inn,’ London Street, New 


Whittington, for Scarsdale Brewery Co., Ltd.; 
two houses, Hawkesley Avenue, for Mr. W. 
Bargh; extensions to club and _ institute, 
Wellington Street, New Whittington, for New 
Whittington Club, Ltd.; bungalow, Handley 
Road, for Mr. F. Hubbock; shop and house, 
Storforth Lane, for Mr. Longmore. 

The HEANOR U.D.C. is to erect sixteen houses on 
the Codnor estate. 


The HEANOR U.D.c. has obtained land at 
Langley for a housing scheme. 
Plans passed by the HEANOR U.D.c.: House, 


Loscoe Road, for Messrs. Tarlton and Cooper; 
additions to institute, Heanor Road, for Loscoe 
Miners’ Committee. 

The wALsALL Corporation is purchasing the 
Old Farm estate, comprising seventy acres of 
land, for a housing scheme. 

Plans passed by the WOLVERHAMPTON Cor- 
poration: Engineering shop, Fern Road, for 
Messrs. J. Holmes, Ltd.; house, Leighton Road, 
for Mr. T. D. Edwards; two houses, Clark 
Road, for Mr. G. H. Wain; house, Prestwood 
Road, for Mr. F. J. Freeman; house, Riley 
Crescent, for Mr. G. Wilkes; twelve shops, 
Cannock Road, for Mr. A. J. Fieldhouse; house, 
Castlecroft Road, for Mr. W. Beeson; house, 
McBean Road, for Mr. W. Moore; alterations, 
Café Royal, Queen Square, for Messrs. H. C. 
Reynolds, Ltd.; new printing works, Clarance 
Street, for Mr. A. Hinde; engineering shop, 
Great Hampton Street, for Die Casting Co., 
Ltd.; canopy, “‘ Coliseum,” Dudley Road, for 
Mr. M. Quigley; two houses, Manor Road, 








for Mr. J. Pidgeon; eight houses, Oxbarn 
Avenue, for Messrs. H. and J. N. Patten. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 

The AccrInGTON Education Committee is to 
consider extensions at the grammar school. 
The Catholic trustees are to erect a Roman 
Catholic school at BILLINGHAM. 

The sootLe Education Committee is con- 
sidering extensions at the secondary school, 
estimated to cost £10,200. 

The Boot.e Corporation is to proceed with a 
clearance scheme for the Howe Street area. 
The sootrte Corporation has approved the 
lay-out of the Caddicks Field estate, comprising 
twenty-seven acres of land, for the ere¢tion of 
322 non-parlour houses, 

North-Western Estate Developments, Ltd., is 
to erect twenty-five houses in Fernhill Road, 
BOOTLE. 

The CARLISLE Corporation has purchased three 
acres of land at Old Greystone for a housing 
scheme. 

Plans passed by the CARLISLE Corporation : 
Two shops, Botcherby, for Mr. S. Mann; eight 
houses, Rosebery Road, for Messrs. A. Blakeley 
and Sons; alterations, Castle Street, for Messrs. 
A. Bullough & Co. 

The pEwsspury Corporation is to erect twenty 
houses on the Field Lane estate. 

Plans passed by the DEwsBury Corporation : 
Two houses, Tinsel Road, for Mr. J. Crossley ; 
two houses, High Street, for Mr. J. Tierney. 
The pewssury Corporation is considering 
plans for the erection of a covered market, at an 
estimated cost of £14,000. 

The pDoNcASTER Corporation is to lay out a 
cemetery and erect buildings, at a cost of 
£10,000. 

The EccLes Corporation has approved the 
plans of the managers for extensions at St. 
Michael’s Church of England School. 

Plans passed by the Eccies Corporation : 
Fourteen houses, Peel Green, for Messrs. J. 
Chapman and Son (Patricroft), Ltd.; forty-five 
houses, Hawthorn Avenue, for Mr, H. Cocker. 
The PONTEFRACT Corporation is arranging a 
loan of £39,750 for 132 houses now in course of 
erection on the Baghill Lane estate. 

Plans passed by the ponTEeFRACT Corpora- 
tion: Two houses, Ackworth Road, for Mr. 
Glover Walker; office and store, Tenshelf House, 
for the R.D.C. surveyor. 

The PONTEFRACT Corporation has approved 
plans, by Mr. F. W. Hodson, for the erection 
of pumping station and premises at the Egg- 
borough waterworks. 

Plans passed by the ROTHERHAM Corporation : 
Extensions to club, Brown Street, for Thornhill 
Men’s Club Committee; extensions, Wellgate, 
for Abbey Glen Laundry Co., Ltd.; four-story 
buildings, Effingham Street, for Mr. F. Lowe; 
extensions, College Street and All Saints 
Square, for Messrs. Arthur Davy and Sons, Ltd. 
Plans passed by the souTH sHIELDs Corporation: 
Shops and waiting hall, adjoining Palladium, 
Harton, for Messrs. J. H. Morton and Son; 
two houses, Sunderland Road, for Mr. T. B. 
Carr; alterations to premises of W. Duncan, 
Ltd., Stanhope Road, for Messrs. J. W. Hanson 
and Son; alterations, 51 Brunswick Street, for 
Mr. J. C. A. Willis. 

The souTH sH1ELDs Corporation is to ere¢t four 
shops and sixteen houses on the Tyne Dock 
estate, at a cost of £5,350. 

The souTH sHIELDs Corporation is to obtain 
land in Green Lane for the ereétion of 120 flats, 
estimated to cost £37,000. 

The souTH sHIELDs Corporation has prepared 
a lay-out plan of the estate in Farnham Road 
for the erection of 296 houses, estimated to cost 
£106,000. 

The sOUTH sHIELDs Corporation is considering 
the allocation of a site on the Cleadon Park 
estate, for the erection of houses for the aged. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 









The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. The distri& is that 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for 




















* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 


The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 


I II I II I II 
s. d. ge. a. E a & s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Ai Aserpare S. Wales & M. 16 11% As AST- S. Counties 15 10% A, Northampton Mid. Counties 16 1 14 
A, Abergavenny 8S. Wales & M. 16 1 14 BOURNE A North Staffs. Mid. Counties 1 64 12 
B Abingdon .. 8S. Counties 1 43 10; A, Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 16 114 A North Shields N.E. Coast 1 64 12 
A Accrington N.W. Counties 1 64 12 A Edinburgh Scotland 1 64 3. A; Norwich .. E. Counties 1 5+ S oe 
A, Addlestone S. Counties 15 10? <A, E.Glamorgan-S. Wales & M. 16 11 <A Nottingham Mid. Counties 1 64 12 
A’ Adlington.. N.W. Counties 164 12 shire, Rhondda A Nuneaton.. Mid. Counties 164 12 
A Ajirdrie .. Scotland *1 64 12 Valley District 
C Aldeburgh.. E. Counties 12¢ 11 A, Exeter S.W. Counties °15¢ 11% 4, Oyxnaw.. Mia.Countiee 15 108 
A Altrincham N.W. Counties 1 64 12 B, Exmouth .. 8S.W. Counties 14 10 A, Oldham .. N.W. Counties 1 54 te 
B, Appleby H.W. Counties = 3 an F _. : A Oswestry .. N.W. Counties 16% 12 
A Ashton-under- N.W. Counties 1 63 12 As ELIXSTOWE E. Counties 15 1 03 A. Oxford S. Counties t St 1 1k 
Lyne As ae a” a 1 33 : 0% . P . : 
erstone Mid. Counties 15 103 A ‘leetwood.. N.W. Counties 1 6 2 Ui es 3 
3 ao. S. Counties 1 3 11t B, Folkestone 8. Counties _ 1 34 112 > —_— . _ aw % os 3 
ee . A Frodsham... N.W. Counties 164 1 2 aE. So =6=— eS 1t 
B B, Frome S.W. Counties 1 34 112 > So ES ae : St : :. 
zB = x We Connts i i “ G : x Plymouth .. S.W. Counties *1 64 13 
B, Bangor .. am les 15 i103 A ATESHEAD N.E. Coast 164 12 A Pontefract Yorkshire 16s 13 
a ——— 16+ 12 2B: Gillingham 8S. Counties 14 10 A, Pontypridd S.Wales&M. 16 1 1% 
A Barnsley aura ti 14} 10% As Gloucester.. S.W. Counties 15% 11% 4A; Portsmouth _ S. Counties 15 1 02 
B Pernstepe ow Comtie «6016, «1324s Goole Yorkshire 15$ 11} Preston N.W. Counties 164 12 
A Barrow N-Wale M61 64061 2 As Gosport S. Counties 15 1 0} 
A Barry -- SW — a i 4 10 A; Grantham.. Mid. Counties 15 ree UEENS- N.W. Counties 164 12 
B, Basingstoke §.W. Couttice 15 10g A: Gravesend.. 8. Counties 16 11} seneet 
As — * a 1 64 12 A Greenock .. Scotland *1 6+ 1 : R . 
atley Se z > A Grimsby .. Yorkshire 16 2 oe ‘ : 5 
As Bedford oi NieCoast 1 3$ «1 1g Bx Guildford :: 8. Counties ic 618 ~«6©} See .. Boome 13} 10¢ 
-_ ; H A, Retford Mid. Counties 15 1 08 
‘dley i i 5 / Y orkshi 2 A, Rhondda S. Wales & M. 6 1 1¢ 
A, Bewdley Mid. Counties 1 53 114 A ALIFAX Yorkshire _ 1 64 12 1 0 é 
iceste . Mid. Counties 3 11; A Hanley Mid. Counties 1 64 12 Vv alley 4 x 
m Pictentead NW. Counties ‘*1 8} 13% A MHarrogate.. Yorkshire 1 64 12 A; Ripon se Yorkshire - 15 1 02 
A Birmingham Mid. Counties 1 64 1 fi A a a Coast : $7 : fi ‘ oe oe gp : 6s : 3 
is N.E. Coast 16 sa B arwic i. Counties 0} 1 ochester.. S. Counties _ t 
= Tied B, Hastings S. Counties 1 34 11? <A, Ruabon N.W. Counties 1 6 x B4 
A Blackburn.. N.W. Counties 1 6} 12 A; Hatfield S. Counties | 15 10? A Rugby Mid. Counties 1 64 12 
A Blackpool.. N.W. Counties 1 64 2g B Hereford S.W. Counties 1 43 1 04 A; Rugeley Mid. Counties 1 5 1 0% 
A Blyth . N.E. Coast 1 63 1 it As ae wr Cena : 3 : 0% A Runcorn N.W. Counties 1 63 12 
30) r S. Counties 1 34 11 A Heysham .. N.W. Counties 6 2 
ee Bohton N.W. Counties 164 12 A Howden .. N.E. Coast 164 12 Ay 5. ALBANS’ E. Counties 15 1 1} 
A; Boston .. Mid. Counties 15 10? A Huddersfield Yorkshire 1 64 a3 A St. Helens.. N.W. Counties 16 12 
- Bournemouth S. Counties : 3 1 A Hull .. Yorkshire 1 64 12 B; Salisbury .. woes a gaa : : it 
B, Bovey Tracey S.W. Counties 3 A, Scarborough orkshire 5 1 
x Bradford Yorkshire 1 64 12 A | Yorkshire 1 64 12 = Scunthorpe Mid. Counties 1 64 1 2 
A; Brentwood ee : at : it A Immingham Mid. Counties 164 12 A — ee : of : 2 
A Bridgend te, * 3} 113 As Ipswich .. E. Counties 15 103% A Shipley oe i it 
ee ee — — les 16 11}; Bs Isleof Wight S. Counties is 114 ae — ¥ pa, oe ies iz ih 
n o 5 d Ss s § 
& Eeishouse oe Yorkshire 1 64 12 J A : - Slough S. Counties 15 1 02 
A; Brighton S$. Counties 15 10% A ARROW .. N.E. Coast 164 12 A; Solihull .. Mid. Counties 15% 113 
A’ Bristol S.W. Counties 164 12 A; Southampton S. Counties 15 1 02 
Bs ——- : oS oe : :. iit ~ | Yorkshire 164 12 As; are E. Counties 1 54 1 14 
sgrove q -C * ‘ ~ > a we . s 
C* Bromyard. gy a B Keswick 1. N:W,Counties 14¢ 1 of A Goutent.. UW. Cums 16) 12 
A Burnley N.W. Counties : . A, Kettering .. Mid. Counties 154 113 S. Shields .. N.E. Coas 6 2 
A Burslem Mids counts «6d GE Od 2) As Kiddermin- ‘Mid. Counties 154 11% As Saeed .. Mid Counties §815) 1 14 
A ee Mid. Counties 5 4 . — . EC . a ose * yee = bas on oo : ef +z 
‘ won : ‘ <ing’s Lynn’ E. Counties 5 -on- N.K. 8 
A Bury N.W. Counties 164 12 . Tees 
: N.W. Counties 16 1 1 A Stoke-on- Mid. Counties 16} 1 2 
a A Lancaster N.W. Counties 16} 12 Trent 
A, Leamington Mid. Counties 15+ 11% B Stroud . S.W. Counties 144 1 03 
A, Cserwex E. Counties 1 6 114 A Leeds -. Yorkshire — 164 12 A Sunderland N.E. Coast 164 12 
B, Canterbury S. Counties 1 34 11? A Leek Mid. Counties 1 64 12 A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 1 64 33 
x Cardiff. S. Wales & M. 1 63 12 A Leicester Mid. Counties 1 64 12 A Swansea S. Wales & M. 1 64 12 
A Carlisle . N.W. Counties 1 64 12 A Leigh N.W. Counties 1 64 12 A; Swindon S.W. Counties 15 1 03 
B Carmarthen’ S. Wales & M. 144 10% #4~3B,; Lewes S. Counties. 2s 11; 
B, Carnarvon.. N.W. Counties 14 10 A, Lichfield Mid. Counties 1 54 11% a , N.W. Counties 16 1 1} 
A Carnforth .. N.W. Counties 1 64 i132 f Lincoln . Mid, Counties 1 64 13 B Taunton . &.W. Counties e 10 
A Castleford.. Yorkshire 1 64 12 Liverpool .. N.W. Counties *1 8} 1 3% A Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 1 64 12 
B Chatham S. Counties 1 44 1 04 A; Llandudno N.W. Counties 1 5 1 02 a Teignmouth S.W. Coast 1 54 1 02 
B_ Chelmsford E. Counties 1 44 1 03 A Lianelly _8. Ww ales & M. 1 64 1 2 A Todmorden Yorkshire 1 64 12 
A; Cheltenham S.W. Counties 15 1 0} London 12-miles radius) _ 18 1 3 A, Torquay & W. Counties 16 1 1} 
A Chester .. N.W. Counties 164 12 Do. _ (12-15 miles radius) 17% 122 & uro S_W. Counties 1 23 11 
A Chesterfield Mid. Counties 1 64 12 A Long Eaton Mid. Counties 1 64 12 B Tunbridge. *  §! Counties 1 44 1 0} 
B, Chichester.. S. Counties — 1 3% 11? A Lough- Mid. Counties 1 64 12 Wells 
A Chorley N.W. Counties 16% 1.2. borough ial : s A Tunstall Mid. Counties 164 #12 
B, Cirencester S. Counties 1 34 11% A; Luton E. Counties 15 1 0? A Tyne District N.E. Coast 1 64 12 
x Clitheroe N.W. Counties 1 64 12 A Lytham .. N.W. Counties 1 64 12 , , ‘ 
. oo eootlCoantl 16h 12 A W AKE- Yorkshire 163 12 
4 Sine ‘ ag a : ot : o3 A, | N.W. Counties 16 S 2 FIELD ; z 
* Gone” ...-« NW. Countie 6 FIELD A Walsall Mid. Counties 164 12 
A Colne as a ae : = : 33 B Maidstone. . &. — : 44 : of A Warrington N.W. Counties 164 1 :. 
. ee ' 2. 6 A; Malvern Mid. Counties 5 )¢ A, Warwick Mid. Counties 154+ 11 
A, Consett N.E. Coast 1 6 1 13 ‘4° Manchester’ N.W. Counties 163 13 i Welling- Mid. Counties St fie 
) t 1 1 03? 2 
A; Conway NW. Counties +2, 13° A Mansfield... Mid. Counties 164 12 borough 
a oa NW ‘Goan 3 1 54 11; Bi Margate = a : 4 : ; ; A, West Mid. Counties 164 12 
oo Sa a ee = A; Matlock Mid. Counties 5 Bromwich 
A, Cumberland N.W.Counties 15 109 ‘A: Merthyr S.Wales&M. 16 114 A, Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 15} 1 14 
A ——, N.E. Coast 164 12 A; Whitby Yorkshire 1 5 1 1 
; N.E. Coas 7 9 brough A Widnes N.W. Counties 64 2 
a Danuxcrox N-E. Coast 1s tet 1% As Middlewich N.W.Counties 15} 11% @ Wigan 1. N:W.Counties 16% 12 
A Darwen .. N.W. — 1 3h 113 B, Minehead .. S.W. Counties 1 33 11 B, Winchester. S. Counties 14 10 
B, Deal S woes nti ; 16 165 A Monmouth S. Wales & M. 1 34 11 A, Windsor S. Counties 15 1 02 
A. Denbigh os 1 es 1 64 12 &S. and E, A Wolver- Mid. Counties 7a 6293 
A Derby - Mid. a = 1 64 12 Glamorganshire - hampton 
‘ ew. ae 14} 103 4 Morecambe N.W. Counties 164 1 2 A; Worcester.. Mid. Counties 154 1 1% 
: al : Toadies 1 63 3s: N A; Worksop Yorkshire 1 . 1 0% 
Sete: Ga Ce ies 33 1 STWIC IW ies 5 Wrexham... N.W. Counties 1 6 1 1¢ 
yore » S.W. Counties 1 34 11? A ANTWICH N.W. Counties 1 54 11% Ai re : ane oe 0 
- pea Yorkshire 15 10} <A’ Neath .. S, Wales & M. 164 12 A; Wycombe.. S. Counties 15 1 0% 
Ay; Droitwich Mid. Counties 1 54 11% A Nelson N.W. Counties 1 64 1 2 Y oe ; 
- Dudley Mid. Counties 1 64 12 A Newcastle... N.E. Coast 1 643 12 B, + aARMOUTH E. Counties. 1 4 10 
A Dundee .. Scotland 1 6% 12 A Newport S. Wales & M. 1 63 : 2 B, ig - 7, Coanties : at 0 
A Durham ~ N.E. Coast 164 12 A Normanton Yorkshire 1 64 2 f ork orkshire 2 
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The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. The 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- 











WAGES SLATER AND TILER — AND FOUNDER—continued. s. a. 
s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates olled steel joists cut to length . ° r 9 
Bricklayer . e ° per hour ‘ I ; a d F.O.R. Cates station : Mild steel reinforcing rods, . o . " 7 a 
Carpenter < I £ s. d. ” ” I - = ws 
Joiner — . e o r 8 24” X 12” Duchesses . ° - per M. 3r 0 Oo ” ” i" . f ” 9 : 
Machinist . . . . ” I 9 22” X 12” Marchionesses ° ; a 28 0 O ” ” _ ° . ” 9 
Mason (Banker) . ° ° ° *” r 8 20° x 10” Countesses_. i ss 20 5 oO ” ” 4 5 ” 7S 
» _ (Fixer) . ° . . » I 9 18” x 10" Viscountesses a a 1700 ” ” = e . ” 2: 
Plumber : > ‘ ‘ a 1 8 18” X 9” Ladies 3 3 15 0 0 ” ” ae - ” 9 : 
Painter . . . . ” 1 7 Westmorland green (random sizes) . perton 810 o " - f : * . 7 5 
Paperhanger ss we t 8 Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to Cast-iron rain-water pipes of lee 
Glazier . : : . : * .¢ Nine Elms Station : ordinary thickness metal F.R 10 
ee . . . . . ” r 8 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 o o Sion y ee £ hy 
Scaffolder ° e ° . ° ‘is Ss 4 green . os 2715 oO m - 7 
Timberman . e ° e ° ” I 4 Best machine roofing tiles ° o 5 0 Oo _— plash shoes : ‘ > ae = : ; 
Navvy . : . : . * I 3 Best hand-made do. ; A - 5 10 oO ro a : e . : 3 rs 
General Labourer . > ° ° ” I 3 Hips and valleys . ° - each 9¢ with doo! = pees 9 ‘ 
Lowyees ‘ : ji ‘ ‘ 7 r 5¢ » hand-made a 10 Heads access door. ae a6 5 ; 
rane Driver . : : : ” : s Nails, compo : : : + Ib. 4 Swan-necks up to 9” offsets. | ae 6 3 
Watchman . ° ° ° + perweek 2 10 Oo » copper : E ss 20 Plinth bends, 44” to 6” , ae ie 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal oaks 5 6 
MATERIALS £ s. d. — ends . ° . . - each 6 7 
ing timber . . . F.C. 2 6 Angles . . . > ° I £ 22 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR = ——e— dvda °: Gat : * * 22 3% 
s. d. ‘ : See dd Outlets . ° ° ° ° ¢ bg 2 
Grey Stone Lime . . . - perton 2 8 6 oe sano 5 ads’ aes aa ; ' ’ , 
Blue Lias Lime . e . . » 210 6 Mahogany, Honduras cS al I 3 PLUMBER 
Hydrated Lime . ° ° e * 216 o Es African ae . * s. d. 
Portland Cement . . ” 2 60 Cuban ly 2 6 Lead, milled sheet ‘. é - cwt. 23 6 
Rapid Hardening Cement ‘ j a 213 6 Oak ‘plain American is Ge Io » drawn pipes . 4 : = wee 
Thames Ballast . ° ° e per Y.C. 8 3 se R Figured _,, ae z 3 » soil pipe ‘ ‘ “ 27 0 
#° Crushed Ballast : ° ‘. a 9 6 ;, Plain Japanese ce r 2 » scrap. J . . ~ 2 6 
Building Sand . : . : ” 10 90 Figured ,, ae 5 Solder, plumbers’ . ‘ : = - Ib Ir 
Washed Sand : : . : ” ir 6 ” ‘Austrian wainscot See es 1 6 » finedo. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ae r 3 
2° Broken Brick . : ” 9 6 ” English ss n> ae Ir Copper, sheet = 5 ‘i js as Io 
? ” ” : . . . ” 12 6 Pine, Yellow . ey oes Io tubes : . ~ ae I 4 
Pan Breeze . . . . . *” 6 6 » Oregon | ee 4 L.C-C. soil and waste pipes: 3° af 6” 
Coke Breeze . . . . . ” 8 9 » British Columbian’ ad a 4 Plain cast . .F.R. ro zr 2 2 6 
Teak, Moulmein al . s 3 oleae ° - os z 8 I 3 2 ° 
rr Burma eo = a vanl ° ° s © 2 4 
DRAINLAYER Walnut .American ci 2 3  Holderbats. . .each 310 4 0 49 
BEsT STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS. whitew sik Iii ” : * a : ; ; ee : Be : : 7 3 
eg 6” Deal floorings, ” es 2 « Heads . ‘ a a a 4 8 8 5 12 9 
s. d. s. d. a - os & 3 6 
Straight pipes - perF.R. zs : 6 a ar ~ 2 eS PLASTERER 
Bends ‘ . - each 2 10 a 4 is 1}” on 28 @ : £3. d. 
Taper bends . . i a 6 3 7 2 a 1%” -« 2426 Lime, chalk . ‘ : ‘ - perton 2 8 6 
Rest bends . ‘ i ° 5 9 8 9 Deal matchings, §” ° * 16 0 Plaster, coarse. : . . ” 210 6 
Single junctions . e - a 3 9 5 9 oa - ‘ pa 17 6 » fine. . : . . ” 5 10 0 
Double __,, ° ° © - 5 9 8 9 ro 1” » &£ 6s Hydrated lime . ° ° e ~ 216 o 
Straight channels . = ae 2 6 3 2 Rough boarding, 3?” - 18 o Sirapite : . . . . a 3 10 oO 
2° Channel bends . - a 7 8 — - e ~« 2&6 2 Keene’s cement . ° ° ° ” 5 10 Oo 
Channel junctions . s « ~@ 7 oO 12 6 as 14” * os os — washed ‘ ° ° ° — Ir ; 
Channel tapers ‘ e —* 5 6 7 9 air. . . . . . : 
Yard gullies . . » a ae 9 6 Ir 6 Thickness | = | }° 8” i” Laths, sawn . i. ; 7 . bundle 2 4 
Interceptors. . . - » 18 6 25 9 Qualities . JAA. WY plas. plas‘. Baa. a. B. » Tent. 6 2 eee 9 
Iron drain pipe ° - perF.R. . 9 3 5 "12 Z2EILE 21H EE | d. d. d. Lath nails. ° . e Ib. 3h 
Bends ° . - each 60 13 0 Birch . is 43 215 4 3| 786 4%] 887 6 
Inspection bends : ° os 1§ 3 24 0 Alder ska 3215 4 31 Oe SR ORL S 7 6 GLAZIER 
Single junctions. s oe 9 3 18 o Pose git a | s. d. s. d. 
Double junctions . a =a, ta 14 0 27 6 Mahogany | 3 | 6 st 44] oF 74 - |x/oh 10 - Sheet glass, 21 oz. > ‘ « BS: 35 
Lead wool . = ; - & 6 = Figured Oak | | »» 26 02. . . - oo» 4k 
Gaskin ° ° ° © 5 _ 1side} 8§ 7 -|xo 8 —/rr- - j1/6 - - Arctic glass . ° ° e oe 5 
Plain Oak | | Cathedral glass as . ‘ “te 6 
BRICKLAYER rside| 64 6 -| 747 -|9t- -|1/o - - ae aieat nae rolled - 5 sy s 
oni " £ a. Oregon Pine! 5 4 -!5¢5 -!6 - -!- - dP Polished Pplate, ae xf. Ue | ae es 
Grooved do.: : 2 2 2 PY’ 3 4 6 Scotch glue Ib, 8 - ‘s fo * tte 
Stocks, - Quality ° e ° om 4 18 : si se as i o a Be aoe a 
. . . ” 4 12 ~ 7 6 ° ° 2 » 2 
Blue Bricks, PB 3 : : : : o a8 6 SMITH AND FOUNDER * - 3 ‘ ; . : : .. a 
” Wirecuts  . . *” 816 0 Tubes and Fittings: i a Td « ‘ o “ 2a Se 
” Brindles  . . . ” 8 oo (The following are the standard list prices, from which ps a 20. ° ‘ew & Bes 3 
Bullnose . . ” to 8 o should be deducted the various percentages as set = 6 45- ‘ cn 2) ae tt 
Red Sand-faced Facings . . . ” 71m 0 forth below.) Ze a 65. * . ao S ee eS 
Red Rubbers for Arches. » 15 0 0 re tt ws a _ Ss ~~ © we te 9 
Multicoloured Facings  . . . ” 9 40 Tubes, 2’—14’ long, per ft. run 4 5¢ 9¢ 1/1 1/10 too . ‘ > 2 a oe aoe 
Luton Facings : . . : ” 816 0 Pieces, 12-234” long, each ro 1/r 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/e x . . . os Io 
Midhurst White Facings . ” 5 0 0 »  -3°-114” long s F 8 2 sa ‘i Ze . oo z 3 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt Long screws, 12°-23$"long,, xr 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 ee 5, over 2. ‘ . oe I 9 
glazed, 1st Quality »  —«3°—-11#" long ,, 8 10 2/5 1/r1r 3/6 » » Plate, n/erft. . ae r 6 
Stretchers . . : : ” 2110 0 Bends ” a 8 xu 1/7e 2/7% 5/2 a: a a - ‘ ae 3 0 
Headers . . . . ” 21-0 0 Springs not socketed - 5 7 1x/te 1/11$3/11 ee i ‘ . Se 4 0 
Bullnose + + + » 28 0 © — Socket unions ; » 2/— 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- a ae | ae ee 5 0 
Double Stretchers ° ° ° ” 30 09 O Elbows, oquaee ‘ » ro Iz 1/6 2/2 4/3 ee ee a 8. ‘ Bs 6 0 
Double Headers . . » 2700 Tees. a » = 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/z », OVErI5. is vag 7 6 
Glazed Second Quality, Less . ” Io oO Crosses . » 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil . ; . - Ib. 3 
» Buffs and Creams, Add . ” 200 Plain sockets and nipples a 3 4 6 8 1/3 
», Other Colours : . %” 10 0 Diminished sockets ss 4 6 9 tI/- 2/- PAINTER {sa 
2 * Breeze Partition Blocks” . - ove. I 9 Flanges : A a 9 I- 1/4 1/9 2/9 White lead _ - 3 = 
ase * * _ * se Ge. « ss » © 8 &§$ HO Bees : - gall. 2 4 
” ” ” . . » 2 3 Backnuts . e on 2 3 5 6 1/r Boiled oil . . = : . 2 8 
4 ” ” ” : : ” 3 2 Iron main cocks » %/6 2/3 4/2 5 4 11/6 Turpentine . a e = ¥ 3 8 
SON » 9» with brass plugs = = FS ae Patent knotting : : ; j Es 14 0 
MA italia ace Distemper, —_ “ ‘ ‘ ™ 3 ? ° 
The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms: ad oy Oe ees a | ee. - eee 4 0 
Portland stone, Whitbed . e « BS 4 6 Water . . 58 . : ; 5 Size, double . . ‘ . - firkin ee 
* » Base e ° ° “ 49 Steam 7 7 a 35 2 steam 5 40 Copal varnish ° e - gall 13 0 
Bath stone . e ‘ e e “ 211 . . . ” - Flat varnish é . ° ° =" 14 0 
York stone . ° ° ° * 69 FITTINGs. Outside varnish ° ° e * 16 0 
» Sawn templates ‘ . ° “a 7 6 Gas . a . Galvanized gas - 47% White enamel ° ‘ us I15 0 
» Paving, 2 ° a ° - FS 1 8 Water . ° . §2 o water . 42¢ Ready-mixed paint . . ~ 13 6 
* o a ° e »» 2 6 Steam . . - 47% ” steam . 374 Brunswick black . e e e ” 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES 




















ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 


London Area. They include establishment charges and 


EXCAVATOR AND CONGRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away e ° e 
to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0” ,deep and cart away ° e 
to form basement n/e 5° 0” deep and cart away 


pi - 10’ o” deep and cart away ° 

- - 15° o” deep and cart away " 

If in stiff clay ° ° ° ° ° ° . add 
If in underpinning ° e e e ° ° 9 
Digging, return, fill and ram . . ° > ‘ 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation ° ° ° . 
a ‘ to pier holes . ° ° ° ° 

to trenches . 


< extra, only if left i. 3 é ; 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed 


Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- I). ° ° ° 
” ” ” (4-2-1) ° 
» ” »” underpinning 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . ° ° 
DRAINLAYER 


Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 


to be priced separately) ° ° e ° . F.R. 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° ° ° ° Each 
junctions ° ° ° ° ° ” 
Gullies "and gratings ° e an 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing « ‘ F.R. 
Extra, only for bends . Each 
BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar e ° ° ° ° 
_ » _ in cement ° . . e . . 
“ Stocks in cement . e ° ° ° ° ° 
Blues in cement . . . . . . ° 
Extra ‘only for circular on plan ° . ° . ° . 
ie backing to masonry . ° ° ° ° e 
- raising on old walls . ° ° . ° e 
underpinning ° . e . . e 
Fair Face and pointing internally . ° ° ° ° . 
Extra only for picked stock facings e e e ° e 
Po red brick facings ‘ e e ° ° ° 
a blue brick facin ‘ ‘ ° . . . 
o glazed brick facings . e ° ° e e 
Tuck pointing ‘ ° e ‘ e ° . 
Weather pointing . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Slate dampcourse . ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° 
Vertical dampcourse « ° e ° ° ° ° ° 
ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse ° . . . ° ° ° 
” Vertical dampcourse . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
“ paving or flat . ° . . 
1” paving or flat . ° ° e * 


1° x 6" skirting . ; 
Angle fillet . ° 
Rounded angle . ° 
Cesspools . e ° 


oeeeee 
. 
. 
. 
. 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, ba ones and aie 
down, complete . 


Bath stone and do., all as las t ° ° ° ° ° e 
Artificial stone and do. . e ° ° ° e 
York stone templates, fixed complete ° . ° ° ° 
* thresholds . . ° . ° ° 
os sills . @ ° ° ° ° ° ° e 


SLATER AND TILER 

Slating, Bangor or — laid toa 3° lap, and ans with songs 
—_ 20° x 10° 

» 18° 7 9° ° e ° ° ° ° . . 

a 24° x 12° e ° e 

Ww estmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ° 

Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” omen | nailed 
every fourth course 


Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles : ° ° ° 
Fixing only, lead soakers ° . ° ° ° ° 
Stripping old slating and clearing away ° ° ° ° ° 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 


Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, including all strutting 


Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . e ° ° ° 
eo to stanchions ° e ° ° ° ° 

9 to staircases . . 
Fir and fixing in wall am © lintols, etc. ° e ° 
Fir framed in floors ° ° ° ° e e ° 
0 » roofs ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° 

9 » trusses. ° e e . ° ° 


partitions e 
i, ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists ° 


I . . 
i" x 2 *'fir battening for Countess siating. ° 

. for 4” gauge tiling 

Stout feather-edged tilting fillet 


Patent roofing felt, x ply e . : 7 : 2 
” ” ” ” . . . ° ° ° 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9° joists Br Gea ie eee 
iy deal gutter boards and bearers mM ° ° e ° 
“ deal wroughtrounded roll’. 2 2 2: 3: 3? 
“ deal grooved “= tongued flooring, laid complete, ene 
* Guile off ° ° e 
13” do. ° ° ° ° e ° e ° ° e 
I 7 do. 
ss moulded aki skirting, fixed on, and including grounds piugeed 
14” do. e e e e e e e e e ° 


£ 
Y.s. 
Fc. 
FS 
yc 
” I 
” I 
” - 
YS 
" 
8. d. 
r 8 
2 8 
S ¢ 
17 6 
5 6 
12 6 
Per Rod 32 
” 34 
” 41 
” 62 
” 3 
” ~ 
” 3 
” 10 
F.S 
” 
” 
” 
Y.s 
FR. 
Each 
£ 
F.C I 
” 
” I 
£ 
Sqr. 4 
” a 
” 4 
” 6 
” a 
” 3 
Doz. 
Sqr. 
£ 
Sqr. 2 
F.S. 
Fc 
Sqr. I 
” ~ 
” 
FR. 
Y.S. 
” 
” 
F.R. 
F.S. 
Sqr. 2 
” 3 
” 3 
FS, 


8. 
3 
10 
Ir 
Ir 
12 
3 


5 
5 
I 


14 
18 


a! 
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15 
13 
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the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
7 deal moulded sashes of average size . ° . e - FS 
° ” 
Ww deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3 ” oak sills, 1}” pulley 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting beads, 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . ‘ @ 
2” pa . ° 1» 
Extra only for moulded ‘horns ° ° e + Each 
= deal four-panel square, both sides, door . ° - FS. 
” . ° . . ” 
y » but moulded both sides . ° ° ° 9 
xr ¥ deal, "rebated and moulded frames ° ° - ER 
4 ” 
14” deat tongued "and moulded window- board, ‘on and including 
deal bearers . FS. 
1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir ee e e e ” 
7 deal moulded wall strings ° ° e ° ° ” 
outer strings . ° e . ” 
Ends of treads and risers housed to ‘string ° ° ° - Each 
3” X 2” deal moulded handrail ° ° e « Ea 
“2 fo balusters and housing each end : . ° - Each 
14” x 13” . ° ° . ” 
3” x 3” deal wrought framed ‘newels e e e . - ER. 
Extra only for newelcaps . ° ° ° ° ° - Each 
Do., pendants . . ° ° ° ° ° . . ” 
SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled ona joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
positi . Per cwt 
Riveted - stale or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . ° ° . ” 
Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . 9 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, $” and up, bent and fixed complete : ms 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, —— all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . . Fe 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars” ° . . Per cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters . e ° ° . Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings  . ° ° ° ° ° e »» 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° ° e e ° ° 9 
Do. in soakers . e ° ° ° ° . . » 
Labour to welted edge - ° ° ° ° ° ° - BR. 
Open copper nailing . ° e ° ° ° . . »” 
Close ” ° i ° “ ° ° ° ° » 
r r’ I 2 2” 
Lead service pipe and 8. d. a @. e ¢. se ¢@ e 4, 
fixing with pipe 
hooks . ° ER. t 8 s 7 ss 2 3 
Do. soil pipe and 
fixing with cast lead 
tacks . * . _- _— _ - - 
Extra,onlytobends Each — a — — s 2 
Do. to stop ends - a 7 9 ro s 3s 20 
Boiler screws and 
unions . e 2 3 6 4 0 5 6 8 o _ 
Lead traps ‘ — _- _ _ 7 6 to 6 
Screw down bib 
valves . ae 7 6 10 6 12 6 _- _ 
Do. stop cocks" 10 Oo 120 16 o 23 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter and as e ° ° e - FR. 
Extra, only stop ends . ‘ ° e - Each 
Do. angles . i e . e *. e e e e 9 
Do. outlets . ‘ . ‘ i 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and fixing with ears caston | FR. 
Extra, only forshoes . e ° ° - Each 
Do. for plain heads ° ° ° ° ° e . . »” 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh e ° e ° - YS 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° ° e ° e 9 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings o 
#” screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, “wood block 
floor, etc. . ° . ° ° . . ” 
Do. vertical . ° ° ° e ° ° . . . »” 
Rough render on walls . ° e e e »” 
Render, float and set in lime and hair e ° ° . »» 
Render and set in Sirapite ° 9 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and ‘set in Keene’ s cement ° 2 
Extra, only if on lathing ° ° ° ° ° ° 2 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris ° ° ~ ° e e FR. 
Arris ° e ° . ” 
Rounded angle, small | e 9° 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per. 1” girth ° sn 
1 granolithic pavings . . TS 
° ” 
6” x 6" white glazed wall tiling and fixing’ on prepared screed; »” 
9” Xx 3” ” ” . ” 
Extra; only for ‘small quadrant angle e . ° e - PR. 
GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with —/ ° ° . . - FS 
26 oz. do. and do. . ° ° ° . ° »» 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty . e ° e e ° ° 9 
Cathedral glass and do. . e . e ° . 9 
Glazing only, British polished Plate. ° e ° e ° oe 
Extra, only if in beads . ° ° ° . . »” 
Washleather ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° « BR. 
PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings ° e ° ° ° - YS. 
Do. and distemper walls é ° ° ° ° e e » 
Do. with washable distemper »” 
Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 9 
Do. on woodwork . ° ° ° ° e ° o 
Do. on steelwork . ° ° . . . 9 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish ° ° ° ° . o 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . ° ° ° . . 9 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork . ° ° e ° ° - 
French polishing . ° ° e ° e ° e e BFS 
Stripping off old paper . ° e e ° ° e Pi 
Hanging ordinary ° ° ° ‘ 


paper ° 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
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CASTLE HOWARD, YORKS.: 


JOHN CARR OF YORK, ARCHITECT, 1782 
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THE STABLES 


MEASURED DRAWINGS: NORTH BLOCK 





THE MAIN NORTH 


Te supplement contains the first instalment of a set 
of measured drawings—ten in all—of the stables at 
Castle Howard. The buildings, which are of stone, with 
slated roofs, consist of four blocks grouped round a cobbled 
court with central lamp and pump, the angles being filled 
with lower connecting units. The north block, illustrated 
above, containing the entrance to the court, is the most 
important, and this week’s plates are confined to it, being 
concerned with the two elevations and archway details. 
Born in 1723, three years before the death of Vanbrugh, 
John Carr, the architect, was the son, grandson and great- 


FRONT CONTAINING THE 


COURT 


ENTRANCE TO THE 


grandson of masons, to which craft he was in due course 
apprenticed, and of which he later became a master. 

A contemporary of George Dance the Younger and 
Sir William Chambers, he subsequently abandoned the craft 
of mason, studied the work of Palladio, turned architect at 
the age of twenty-seven, and was, between 1750 and the 
end of the century, extensively employed in his native 
Yorkshire and elsewhere. Among his better-known works 
are Harewood House (1760), the east front and stables to 
Wentworth House (1770), and the County Court House 
and Debtors’ Prison at York (1776). 
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The Stables CASTLE F 
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DETAIL OF NORTH BLOCK: COURTYARD SIDE 
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FROM THE NEW WORLD: 11 


MEASURED DRAWINGS OF AMERICAN COLONIAL DETAILS 
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PANELLING IN OLD DALTON HOUSE, NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


. are drawings by R. Keith 
Harris of the panelling in Old 
Dalton House ; and on the last page, 
of a doorway in Wolfe Tavern. Both 
these subjects are in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. 

The former is a pleasing example of 
simple panelling and of a mantel devoid 
of the customary shelf. 

The sensitive mouldings on the door- 
way in Wolfe Tavern are worthy of study. 
Like the church nearby, there is a 
distinct Adam influence, but nota slavish 
attempt to reproduce the original style. 

This, the eleventh, supplement forms 
the last of the series ‘‘ From the New 
World.” 
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LIGHT 
REFLECTION 


af | Fs 


the cost: 


BRICKS 


The light reflection from a wall of Phorpres Whites 
is free from glare yet adequate and lasting. As 
much as £2,000 can be saved on a single light well 
and narrow passage ways between buildings can 
be made light at a negligible extra cost. The 
delivered price of Phorpres Whites to most central 
London sites is under £4 per 1,000 or approxi- 
mately £20 per 1,000 saving over glazed bricks. 
It is to be borne in mind that Phorpres Whites 
are made from white burning clay and possess 
all the proven qualities of a burnt clay product. 





PHORPRES 


(four times pressed) 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


& FORDERS LTD. 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines) Telegrams: Phorpres, Westcent, London. 
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POST FREE, IS. 2D. BACK NUMBERS MORE THAN THREE MONTHS OLD (WHEN AVAILABLE), ADD IS. 6D. TO ABOVE PRICES 


SUBSCRIBERS CAN HAVE THEIR VOLUMES BOUND COMPLETE WITH INDEX, IN CLOTH CASES, AT A COST OF IOS. EACH. CARRIAGE IS 


EXTRA. A USEFUL BINDER, ALLOWING THE COPIES TO OPEN FLAT FOR READING, COSTS 4S. 6D. POST FREE 


The Editor will be glad to receive MS. articles, and also illustrations of current architeéture in this country and abroad, with a view to 
publication. Though every care will be taken, the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for material sent him. 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 
CHIMNEYS: II.—IN STONE (continued ) 





1 and 2. AT KIRBY HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


oe 1 shows coupled shafts at hirby Hall, Northants. 
C. 1575), where the bonding of the cap is in the form of an 
entablature. Figure 2 is another example from Kirby Hall 
(c. 1640)—a classic treatment amongst alterations attributed to 
Inigo Jones. 

Small houses and cottages near hirby Hall show its influence 
in their details. The chimney of figure 3, a house at Great 
Weldon (c. 1636) ts an instance in point. 

The chimneys at Stamford, Lincs. (figure 4: c. 1660) are 
rusticated and panelled in manner similar to the well-known 
chimneys at Coleshill and Thorpe Hall. The dormers are well- 
proportioned and “* sit down’”’ snugly upon the main roof ; their 
stone slate valleys are swept. 

Medford House, Mickleton, Glos. (figure 5), is of several 
periods and styles, the earlier running into the later. The 
chimneys have the shallow cymatium caps of the early eighteenth 
century and are without neckings. The gable and its windows 
are of early-seventeenth-century charaéter. The coping, locally 
styled ‘‘ tabling,” is finished with a four-way gablet ridge, 
surmounted by a ball finial, all cut out of one piece of stone. 
The wall is built up in courses which vary in height with the 
thicknesses of the stone available. 

NATHANIEL LLOYD 
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AT GREAT WELDON AT STAMFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE 








AT MEDFORD HOUSE, MICKLETON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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“THE ADVENTURE OF BUILDING” 


E are too modest. As archite¢ts—as good 

\) \ archite¢éts—we know that a fee of six per cent. 

of the cost of building covers a greater 
proportionate measure of service and responsibility 
than is common in any other profession. We know 
that for this fee we are prepared to become the 
personal agents of our clients in a long, complicated 
and responsible undertaking, involving with the 
intimate and family affairs of our client our own skill, 
judgment, and diplomacy. And we know, too, that 
by instiné and training we are peculiarly fitted to 
take these responsibilities and to lead all concerned, 
client, builder and ourselves, to a happy issue. In 
fact, we know well, whatever may be the opinion 
of the uneducated man in the street upon architects 
in general, that as a body we give full service for our 
money—full to overflowing. 

A client who approaches his archite¢t as one driven 
reluctantly to confess that there appear to be no other 
means of building a decent house than by application 
to an architect, but that it goes against his business 
grain to let himself walk into the fellow’s office anyway, 
does so at length under the impression that a badly 
ordered world puts money into a man’s pocket for the 
trifling matter of drawing a plan and watching a 
builder follow it. Before the plans are finished he 
begins to realize what might have befallen a venture 
made without an architect’s help, and, long before the 
house is up, that same man, fascinated by the compli- 
cation of building, stands amazed and delighted that 
his money should command services which his business 
experience had not taught him to expe¢t. 

He is in the position of a man educated and aware 
of the architeét’s useful and dignified place in society, 
and he is, therefore, a none too common phenomenon. 

That he is a rarity may not be our fault, yet if we 
believe it true in general that our services are neglected 
through ignorance and not through experience, then 
the remedy may very well est with ourselves, in so 


far as we may with truth make these faéts known to 
most of our unsuspe¢ting potential clients. 

For the better propagation of the true knowledge of 
architects there has been published by the Architectural 
Press a booklet entitled The Adventure of Building, 
in which a layman, a newly-educated client, gives 
account not only of his joyful experiences, but in the 
clearest language, of the benefits that flow from the 
employment of an archite¢t, of the methods of financing 
a small house, of the pitfalls avoided, and of the money 
saved. It is written from the point of view of the 
layman, and it is written to laymen as yet unaware. 
Well produced and illustrated, and sold at as low a 
price as sixpence (and at greatly reduced rates to 
architects themselves), it is a work that may with 
every decorum be presented by archite¢ts to those who 
may be thought to be in a position to profit by it. 

To whom the booklet may be sent is a matter that will 
be solved to some extent by the nature of our personal 
relationships with people of various sorts, as well as by 
our own opinion as to how far we may permit ourselves 
to spread our own gospel. 

Our old clients, their solicitors and agents, would 
most certainly be given copies, as would the builders, 
contractors and others with whom we have established 
friendly relations in the past. 

And there are many others, apart from friends, 
neighbours and our own households—those who are 
bound to us by services, our do¢tors, bank managers, 
solicitors, garage owners, grocers, and so on, who 
would receive instruction gratefully and spread it 
widely. 

There are the parsons and schoolmasters of our 
children, and—there are our children themselves, 
soft flesh to be moulded in the way of truth. 

We do but touch upon the question here and ask 
very seriously that those who read will think further 
on this matter, and make known their views to the 
Editor, that they may go to the four corners of the globe. 


c 2 





Josef Goéar, the Czecho- 
slovakian archite& who has 
just been nominated hon. 


corresponding member of 


the R.I.B.A., has been at 
work since 1909 on the civic 
development of K6niggratz, 
a centre of the glass-manu- 
facturing industry. The 
medieval walled town has 
been the subject of compre- 
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KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
AT 
KONIGGRATZ, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Designed by 
Joset Goéar 








hensive replanning in ac- 
cordance with modern ideas, 
and this all-concrete struc- 
ture is one of a group of 
educational buildings sited 
along the banks of the River 
Elbe. A review of Dr. 
Zdenek Wirth’s book on 
Goéar’s career and work 
appears on pages 155-6 of 
the present issue. 
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NEWS & TOPICS 


FALSE ECONOMY 

HE figures which I have received from various local 

authorities in all parts of the country reveal a cutting 

down of building work far larger than is generally 
known. The first “ cut ” of the London County Council has 
already thrown outof work forty architectural assistants, and 
two hundred more are under notice to leave in the spring. 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds and Bradford 
have all made reductions in their programmes of building 
and public works, amounting in many cases to hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. Even a small city like Exeter is 
reducing by over £200,000. The consequences upon the 
architectural profession and the building industry generally 
will be deplorable during the next few months. 

* 

But there are already signs of the pendulum beginning 
to swing the other way. So-called economies, however 
much they were justified by the financial crisis of last 
autumn, are already proving to be boomerangs. In 
Whitehall and Local Government quarters there is a 
growing realization of the gravity of the decisions which 
have thrown out of employment so many professional 
men whose training has been long and expensive. Apart 
from the personal suffering and the probable increased 
burden upon public funds for the relief of the destitute, 
pressure of facts is bound before long to compel an increase 
in public building. A good illustration of this occurs in 
the report of the Medical Officer of Health of the London 
County Council, published this month. In this he 
surveys the seventy-six hospitals and institutions transferred 
from the Poor Law authorities to the L.C.C., and states 
that ‘“‘ there is no doubt that some of the existing hospitals 
will have to be replaced by more modern buildings.” A 
number of the hospitals are so antiquated in design that 
they are proving expensive to run, and are wasteful of 
public resources. 


A 


wT TT rs 


CT ——— 


R.I.B.A. EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


I was given some very interesting figures recently 
concerning the attendances at exhibitions held by the 
R.I.B.A., which go to show that London is no guide in 
these matters. In London, some 700 persons wandered 
in to glance idly at such an exciting and well-presented 
show as that Architecture of Transport Exhibition ; in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham and other places so 
often considered by the Londoner to be merely provincial, 
bona-fide attendances ran into thousands and tens of 
thousands. This is educative publicity of the right sort, 
reaching large numbers and many classes. It is a work 
that will bring credit to architecture, carried forward 
persistently. Thesame may be said of the children’s lectures, 
which have been popular enough to turn hundreds away, 
but not too popular to sow seeds of architectural sense and 
sensibility among the very young. Those youngsters are 
our clients of tomorrow, and education to a Froebel or a 
Montessori may begin at the age of one. I shall live to 
see a pram park attached to the new R.I.B.A. premises! 


* 


THE ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION) ACT, 1931 

An official communication has been issued by Major 
Harry Barnes, chairman and convener of the preparatory 
committee set up under the Registration Act, intimating 
that the members are proceeding with their functions of 
determining the number of persons in respect of whom 
members of the Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom are to be appointed under sub-para- 
graphs (i) to (vi) of paragraph 1 of the first schedule to 
the Act. They have held two meetings, and have asked 
to be furnished with such information from the Council, 
or other governing body of each of the bodies above 
referred to, as the committee consider is reasonably 
required for the purpose of performing their duties. They 


bi 
ares 





Act I. Period: A.D. 1924. Memorial ONE WAY Act II. Period: a.p. 1928. Memorial 

entrance to a park at Worcester. . entrance to Athletic Ground at Stour- 

Designer: Alfred Parker, architect, AND bridge. Design attributed to the 
Worcester. ANOTHER borough surveyor of Stourbridge. 
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expect to be in possession of this information during the 
course of this month, and hope, at some early date in 
February, to have completed the task for which they have 
been appointed. 
* 

JOSEF GOGAR, R.I.B.A. CORRESPONDENT 

. Heartiest congratulations to Professor Josef Goéar on his 
election as an honorary corresponding member of the 
R.I.B.A. This must be almost the first occasion on which 
a foreign architeét, whose work (both before the war and 
since) has been of an almost exclusively Modernist 
nature, has been honoured by the Council. Goéar was the 
pupil of the famous Czech architect, Jan Kotéra, whom he 
succeeded in 1909 as chief architect of K6niggratz, an 
important industrial town where an ambitious scheme of 
replanning had been initiated two years previously. In 
Koéniggratz Goéar has built the impressive monumental 
screen and staircase of the Marienkirche (1910), the local 
headquarters of the State railways, a splendid tanning 
institute, the fine diocesan buildings of the Czech National 
Church, and various schools and colleges. 


* 
In Prague, among many other buildings, he designed 
the very successful annexe of the Anglo-Czechoslovakian 


Bank, which stands in the courtyard of a typical old 
baroque palace. He also designed the baths and pump- 
house at the spa of Bohdaneé (1912), and the Czecho- 
slovakian National Pavilion in the Paris Exposition des Arts 
Décoratifs of 1925. Of two ofhis most recent buildings—the 
Roman Catholic church at VrSovice, and a kindergarten 
at Kéniggratz—the latter is to be illustrated in the present 
issue. Professor Goéar, who, in spite of a European 
reputation for outstanding work in reinforced concrete 
and brick, is only just over fifty, has been for many 
years Professor of Architecture in the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Prague. 
* 

VILLARD DE HONNECOURT’S SKETCH-BOOK 

In Gallery 11 of the French Exhibition at Burlington 
House I came across the sketch-book of Villard de 
Honnecourt. This little parchment volume (or rather the 
thirty-three out of the original forty-two pages of it that 
have survived) is too well known to need description, 
since it was reproduced in 1859 by Professor Willis, and a 
page-by-page photographic facsimile has recently been 
issued by the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. The page 
open at the exhibition, which shows two drawings of 
drapery and of the apse of a church with radiating chapels, 
is not architecturally the most interesting. Villard’s 
sketch of the west towers at Laon is the only existing 
drawing to which we owe our knowledge of the spires 
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which once surmounted them, and his drawings of the 
cathedral at Rheims, made during the progress of building, 
are, with their notes, models that a modern Pugin student 
might well study. The sketches of William Burges, now 
in the R.I.B.A. Library, were made as a deliberate copy 
of those of the thirteenth-century architect. 
* 

NASH’S “ INADEQUATE *” REGENT STREET 

The public has apparently been shy of the new Regent 
Street, fearing the cost of goods bought in such magnificent 
surroundings. Some scapegoat had to be found, so I was 
not surprised to read in the Regent Street Association’s 
current report that the old street of Nash’s was “ entirely 
inadequate.”” A few paragraphs further on is this gem 
of criticism : ‘‘ At every opportunity, also, the notion that 
Nash’s Regent Street was superior to the modern thorough- 
fare has been quickly countered.” ‘‘ Nash’s street,” the 
report proceeds, “‘ was decried for nearly a hundred years 
before it was praised.” [By Victorian shopkeepers, 
perhaps, who worshipped plate glass, but not by the public, 
which bought Ackerman’s and T. H. Shepherd’s prints 
of Regent Street in the ’twenties and T. S. Boys’s lithographs 
in 1842.]| The Association has adopted a stick-on stamp 
with a view of the modern quadrant and the words : 
* Regent Street for Shopping.” But Nash knew a thing 
or two about business, and one of them was that a gay, 
bright and attractive street was more enticing to shoppers 
than one of expensive gloom. 

* 

GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


The Report of the Government Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (3s. net from H.M. Stationery 
Office and agents) covers the whole work of the department 
in a general way, because of course the enormous amount 
of research into building structure and materials alone 
requires separate volumes, several of them of incalculable 
value to the profession, as many of us already know. 


It would be beside the point here to chronicle the many 
problems investigated; sufficient to congratulate ourselves 
upon the wisdom of the Government in sparing such 
departments as this and the Empire Marketing Board the 
full force of the economy axe. English brains should be at 
a premium today. 

* 
THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

I would remind my readers that the annual conference 
of the R.I.B.A. and allied and associated societies will be 
held, this year, at Manchester, from June 15 to 18. 

ASTRAGAL 


“The Adventure of Building ” 


THE Publishers have to record a great and growing 

success for the illustrated booklet, The Adventure of 
Building, a summarized version of which was printed in 
the New Year issue of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 


Every post brings them applications from architedts 
for one or more parcels of a dozen copies of this cogent 
presentation of the case for archite¢t-designed small 
houses, which they desire to distribute among their 


And the sale from bookstalls to 
the general public has exceeded expectations. Readers 
are reminded of the special price in operation: two 
shillings a dozen copies, post-free (considerably less 
than cost). Will any willing to assist in distribu- 
tion please communicate with the Manager, The 
Architectural Press, Limited, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1? 


friends and clients. 
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HOMESTEAD FOR A FARM AT COCKFOSTERS 


DESIGNED BY HARRINGTON AND MACKINTOSH 





The main entrance to the new farmstead buildings. 


On either side of the porch are the washhouse and dairy. 


The walls are 


of Lancashire rock-dust bricks, and the roofs of antique tiles. 


HE new homestead at Eastpole 

Farm, Cockfosters, was designed 

to accommodate a tenant of Sir 
Philip Sassoon, Bart., farming about 250 
acres on the Trent Park estate, near New 
Barnet. The need for it arose from the 
Underground Railway’s scheme of tube 
extension through to Cockfosters, the 
new station coming immediately on 
the site of the old Eastpole Farm. 

It was proposed that the new buildings 
should be placed at the northernmost 
end of the farm. The site, which falls 
considerably away from the road and 
across the site from south to north, 
presented many difficulties in the lay- 
out of an 
sufficient size to accommodate 
livestock housed at the old farm. 

Consideration had to be given to the 
working of a retail dairy trade from 
which the tenant derived his livelihood; 
it was therefore of primary importance 
that the cow byre and dairy should be 
carefully arranged in order to minimize 
as far as possible the work entailed in 
milking and bottling, delivery to waiting 
vans, and returning empty bottles to the 
wash-room. 

The cow byre is designed to give 
milking capacity for some fifty cows 
at a time; waiting yards are placed at 
the rear and immediately opposite the 
entrances to the byre. 

The fodder-room and chaff-cutting 
store, with a granary over, is placed in 
a central position, to give immediate 
access to the cow byre, piggeries, loose 


the 


economical homestead of 


boxes and stables, etc., without un- 
necessary labour. 

The cow byre is fitted with up-to-date 
stalls and automatic drinking-troughs, 
the cows being stalled back to back, 


with a central gangway. High-pressure 





The new farmhouse, from 


the west, showing the back; 


boiler and cooling arrangements are 
installed in the dairy. The milk is 


bottled and delivered on to vans for 
distribution direct to the consumer. 

The yards are formed of 12 ins. cf 
hardcore 


weak concrete and 2 ins. 








the front is seen in the upper 
view on page 145. On the left is the garage; between it and the square projection, 
with French windows to dining-room, occur fuel and washhouse. 
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Eastpole Farm, Cockfosters. | 


The farm buildings, from the side. 


eravel with a tarred finish; all roads 
are 12 ins. concrete and 2 ins. gravel. 
The bricks are from St. Helens, 
Lancashire, and are made from local 
rock ground to dust; they are laid in 
Flemish bond with a flush wiped joint. 
The roofs are covered with antique 
tiles, the whole blending well and 
giving a very pleasing effect. The 
piggery and calf-boxes are ranged 
round the south-west wing, while the 
stables and sheds face north and east. 
The total cost of the farm buildings, 
including all roads and drainage, was 
£6,478 16s., which works out at 
1s. 1}d. per foot cube. 


NEW 


T was in 1913 that the Gaumont 
Company settled upon a site at 
Lime Grove, Shepherd’s Bush, W., 

adjoining the Underground Railway, 
for the erection of what was then the 
first film studio in this country. In 
1927 large extensions were built. The 
present building, begun in November, 
1930, and completed, by dint of both 
day and night work, in the record time 
of ten months, is therefore the third 
undertaken for this, the only film- 
producing colony so near the heart of 
London. While it embodies the latest 
practice enjoined by the special require- 
ments of sound pictures, the older 
studios have been, at the same time, 
acoustically treated in conformity. 

A sound-film studio must admit no 
sound and no light from without; and 
this building contains three such studios 

the largest on the first floor and two 
others superimposed. Hence. the lofty 
blank wall of the front elevation, 
finished in white bricks, and rising, 
with its flanking towers, nearly a 
hundred feet from the roadway. This 
stands upon a base of Southwater 
multicoloured bricks. The framework 


is of steel, and in the entire construction 
special precautions have been taken 
against fire and the transmission of 


The house was designed separately 
from the farm buildings, with its own 
approach and garage, a small wicket 
gate being provided for access to 
the farm. The planning has _ been 
carefully considered so that it can 
become lettable as a private residence 
at any time. Extensive developments 
are taking place in the surrounding 


districts, indicating the possibility of 


the New Enfield Road becoming a 
residential quarter. 

The ground floor comprises a large 
dining-room, living-room and _ office, 
which could be used as a morning- 
room, and is placed on the east side, 


DESIGNED BY S. B. PRITLOVE 


sound through floors and walls. The 
roof is flat and can be used for taking 
scenes in the open air. It is thus 
possible for four films to be in pro- 
duction simultaneously. 

The main studio coming at first floor 
level, the space afforded by the two 
floors below is allotted to stores, work- 
shops, offices and dressing - rooms. 
The last-named occupy a large propor- 
tion of the ground floor, and are 
particularly modern in their fittings 
and comfort. Baths and showers are 
provided for the use of actors and 
actresses; also there is a fully-equipped 
restaurant. 

In addition to the cardinal require- 
ments of sound and light production 
and insulation, the planning of a studio 
for making “talkies” brings other 
problems of its own. Everyone knows 
that there is no end to the diversity of 
the stage ‘“‘ props” that may be 
required to figure in film scenes. 
Means for the ready transport of the 
most inconvenient and bulky must be 
provided; the plans show how this has 
been done, down to the inclusion of a 
car lift of ample proportions, supple- 
menting the electric lift that com- 
municates with all floors. 

Again, London is liable to fogs; and 


Ta ae 
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[By Harrington and Mackintosh. 


On the left is seen the wall of the cart-shed; next come the windows of the piggery, just behind 


which is seen the roof of the fodder store. On the right is the cowshed. 


so that the farmer has a clear view 
of the operations and immediate access 
thereto. In addition, there is a large 
kitchen, facing north, with the usual 
scullery, washhouse and offices and 
garage. On the first floor are four 
bedrooms, with bathroom and w.c. 
Adequate cupboards are provided. 

Similar bricks and tiles were used on 
the house as for the farm. ‘Che windows 
are casements glazed with leaded lights, 
set in wood frames throughout. 

The total cost of the farmhouse, in- 
cluding all roads and drainage, fencing 
and orchard, was £2,150, which works 
out at 2s. o}d. per foot cube. 


SOUND-FILM STUDIOS AT SHEPHERD’S BUSH 


fog is fatal to efficient photography. 
Therefore, the equipment includes a 
fog-dispersal installation, as an adjunct 
of the elaborate apparatus for venti- 
lating and maintaining equable climatic 
conditions within the building—a point 
of vital bearing upon the efficient con- 
dition of film stocks. 

Some idea of the huge requirements 
of electrical power for film-photo- 
graphy was given in connection with 
another film studio—A.R.P.— illustrated 
in these pages on December 16 last. 
In the present instance current is now 
taken from the Hammersmith generat- 
ing station, some miles away, and 
transformed on the premises. This 
involved the laying of a special cable, 
and the rewinding of the entire elec- 
trical equipment hitherto in use to 
meet the new conditions. Similarly, the 
very comprehensive system of hydrants 
and fire-sprinklers called for tie laying 
of special water-mains on the part of 
the Metropolitan Water Board. 

It is anticipated that the present 
capacity of the Gaumont studios will 
admit of the production of between 
thirty and forty films per annum. The 
latest extension is built entirely of 
British materials, and its estimated cost 
is in the neighbourhood of £200,000. 
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Gaumont Sound Film Studios, Shepherd’s Bush, W.] [By S. B. Pritlove. 

The main front of the new studio building for the Gaumont Company rises a hundred feet from pavement level. 

The large expanse of blank wallage occurs through the necessity of excluding both light and sound from the large 

internal studios, of which the chief is on the first floor, with two others superimposed. ‘The base is of multi- 
coloured Southwater bricks, the remainder of white bricks. 
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Gaumont Sound-Film Studios, Shepherd’s Bush, W.| [By S. B. Pritlove. 


Plans of the ground and an upper floor. The former provides the dressing-room accommodation, which is exceptionally 

convenient and comfortable, in addition to large carpenters’ and plasterers’ shops. Above are the main studio and two subsidiary 

ones, an arrangement that has necessitated special treatment of the floors, to prevent sound-transmission. There is a car-lift, 
and a direct passenger lift conne¢ts all floors. The new building adjoins existing studios. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


“The Adventure of Building” 


Sir,—I have read with great interest 
the booklet The Adventure of Building, 
extracts from which appeared in the 
JOURNAL for January 13. It is most 
interesting : the statements are true, 
and without exaggeration put forward 
the advisability of employing the archi- 
teciural profession, even in_ small 
domestic affairs. 

The special incident mentioned has 
the additional advantage of being an 
actual adventure and experience, evi- 
dently by someone who has no interest 
either in the architectural profession 
or the building industry. The illustra- 
tions are charming, and it would be a 
great advantage not only to_ the 
profession, but to prospective building 
owners and the countryside generally, 
if the book were widely advertised. 

Personally I am also particularly 
interested in the advantages that build- 
ing societies have offered to the owners 
of houses for many years, and the 
largely increased use that owners are 
making of such societies. 

I note the author mentions life 
insurance, which I know from my own 
experience is taken advantage of by 
borrowers from building societies. The 
premium is advanced by the society, 
and in at least one case I know of 
where a comparatively young man was 
taken away, his wife was left with the 
house entirely free of mortgage. 

I wish you every success in the 
circulation of the booklet, which has 
such an attractive title. 

T. R. MILBURN 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that your 
excellent booklet The Adventure of 
Building will soon reach its *“* hundredth 
thousand,”” for it has a great urge 
towards better building by encouraging 
the employment of qualified men, and 
should do much good both for archi- 
tecture and the architectural profession. 

Apart from this, if it reaches the 
layman through the archite¢t, it relieves 
the latter of the awful business of 
explaining his position, and all those 
little details which require much tact 
and time and which the booklet presents 
so admirably. F. R. S. YORKE 


Sir,—I read your booklet last night 
and I think it very good and most 
helpful, if it gets into the hands of 
people who want to  build—which 
seems to me the difficulty. Also, it 
takes for granted that by calling in an 
architect, all the client’s troubles and 
difficulties will be taken off his shoulders 
and that he will get the house of his 
dreams. I find in my experience it is 
only a certain number of archite¢ts that 


are capable of doing this. But if your 
booklet teaches and influences only a 
comparatively few, it will have done a 
good work, for the standard of the 
builder’s small house is deplorably low 
and does more to disfigure the country- 
side than any pylons, roads or anything 
we so much complain of. 

Wishing you all possible success in 
your excellent venture, 

E, GUY DAWBER 


The New RAI.B.A. Form of 
Contract 

Sir,—I have read with interest the 
instalment of Mr. Michael Hoare’s 
remarks on the above subject, which 
appeared in your issue for December 30. 
I should like, however, to add a few 
words of my own, not by way of 
criticism of the new form of contract, 
which, as a Fellow of the Institute, it 
is my duty to support, but, rather, in 
question of Mr. Michael Hoare’s com- 
petence to advise architects in such 
matters. 

I will begin by fairly admitting that, 
in detail, many of this gentleman’s 
remarks are lucid and helpfully ex- 
planatory. In general principle, how- 
ever, I am convinced that Mr. Hoare 
has got quite the wrong end of the stick. 

Our main object, as architects, is not 
to get the lowest possible tenders for 
our clients. It is, rather, to get our 
buildings completed for the lowest possible 
sum (consonant, of course, with good 
work). This is a very different matter, 
and I am afraid that, in the past, 
undue optimism on the part of archi- 
tects in getting the lowest possible 
tenders has often led to serious financial 
difficulties for their clients and has been 
the cause of the only too widespread 
impression, among the general public, 
that he who wishes to build must 
anticipate eventually being called upon 
to find at least double the money 
indicated in the archite¢t’s original 
estimate. 

It is the cost of the finished job which 
matters, and any client is justified in 
wanting to know, in advance, the full 
extent of his commitment in building, 
as in any other transaction. 

It is all very well to emphasize the 
need for fairness to the contractor in 
regard to unforeseen expenses, but we 
must hold the balance fairly and 
remember that the builder, if com- 
petent, is an expert whose whole 
business training has qualified him to 
estimate and price the risks of his 
calling, whereas the building owner, 
except for the archite¢t’s advice, is 
completely in the dark with regard to 
everything beyond the amount of the 


consideration money to which he has 
put his name. 

Does Mr. Hoare think it right for the 
client to be kept in ignorance of his 
true position until the end of the 
transaction, or does he think it wiser 
for the architect to warn him in advance 
that there may be responsibilities whose 
extent he is incapable of estimating ? 

Surely, as a matter of principle, either 
of these alternatives can only lead to 
natural fears, which would restrain any 
normal man from building unless 
compelled by irresistible circumstances. 

In conclusion, I must assert that the 
true interest of client, builder and 
architect is best served by the contract 
sum approaching as nearly as possible 
the actual expenditure, even if the 
builder has to add a small margin to 
his prices for the purpose. 

G. VAL. 


English Architects and Russia 


Sir,—I began to read Mr. Clough 
Williams - Ellis’s recent articles and 
lectures on Soviet Russia with  sus- 
picion. Recent pronouncements by 
Bernard Shaw, Bishop Bury and other 
pro- and anti-Soviet writers have 
sounded too like the energetic grinding 
of axes to be taken seriously. But I 
found as I read on that Mr. Williams- 
Ellis was without bias—he said himself 
at the Architectural Association that 
he went to Russia nearly, but not quite, 
as white as The Morning Post, and has 
returned only a little pink—and I fear 
his obvious sincerity may lead some 
enthusiasts into rash commitments. 

Setting aside the various religious and 
moral objections—no revolution can be 
accomplished without at least a tem- 
porary dislocation of the social order 
and a certain reorientation of beliefs 
I think the greatest barrier to archite¢ts 
seeking work in Russia is the question 
of remuneration. In what currency 
will the Soviet pay ? Under the 
present system one may be able to live 
while in the country, but no one can 
amass a nest-egg to bring home. Living 
conditions are obviously on a lower 
standard, and, frankly, Comrade Gins- 
burg’s “‘ duplex * apartment (whatever 
that may be, exactly, I cannot make out 
from the photographs) does not sound 
inviting, and Mr. Williams-Ellis must 
have made a mental comparison be- 
tween it and his own charming studio 
in England. If this Moscow office is 
that of a shock brigadier, the living 
quarters of a foreign architectural 
assistant would be, one fears, on a 
lower scale still. Then, again, there 
is the language difficulty, which, if not 
insuperable, is, nevertheless, hamper- 
ing, and may easily lead to misunder- 
standing between’ architect and 
employer when it happens to be an 
idiom so unfamiliar to Western Europe 
as Russian. 


MYER 
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That there is an enormous amount of 


work to be done under the Five-Year 
Plan is clear; that much of the work 
recently executed is shoddy is plain; 
that Russian architects cannot cope 
with the industrial requirements of a 
continent is obvious; but that anyone 
going from this country to Russia 


would gain anything but a peck of 


trouble for his pains is not so clear. 
There may be altruists among archi- 
tects, and, frankly, I admire such men 
who will go to Russia for Russia’s 
good, but the deductions to be drawn 
from Mr. Williams-Ellis’s observations 
do not appear to me encouraging to 
those in search of a job. 
LL. E. 


Hospital Plumbing 


Sirn,—We have read with very great 
interest the article on Hospital Plumbing 
by Mr. Lionel G. Pearson, published in 
the JOURNAL for January 13, and are 
especially pleased to note the im- 
portance he attaches to accessibility. 
Perhaps, as contractors with a very live 
interest in these matters, he will excuse 
our intrusion into your columns with 
a few remarks. 

With regard to internal soil pipes, an 
advantage, although no doubt present 
in Mr. Pearson’s mind, but from our 
angle hardly sufficiently stressed as 
quite apart from the important con- 
sideration of architectural amenity, is 
the ready access to junctions for the 
removal of obstructions. These vary 
in our experience from a ham-bone 
to false teeth. Access is a valuable 
facility in these days of increasing 
heights of buildings, where the cost of 
erecting scaffolding to remove obstruc- 
tions and perform the ordinary main- 
tenance work, not to mention periodical 
testing, may prove unduly expensive if 
not impracticable. Interior plumbing 
work calls for craftsmanship of a very 
conscientious and expert nature and 
well-selected materials, as a defective 
joint or an insecure access cover could 
easily prove to be a very present source 
of actual danger. It is a strong argu- 
ment against the more competitive side 
of plumbing, which at least is not noted 
for the two above-mentioned qualities; 
but again, we repeat, it is helpful and 
hopeful to see an active interest on the 
part of architects in our craft. May it 
continue and increase ! 

With reference to the closed-in type of 
bed-pan washer, as manufacturers we 
can assure Mr. Pearson that the detail 
of self-cleansing has received our earnest 
attention, as we regard this important 
detail as a sine qua non of the type. The 
ordinary open English type, however, 
does not by any means become defun¢t, 
as it has the great merit of extreme 
simplicity and cleanly appearance when 
carried out in good-quality white-glazed 
fireclay, and further can be used for 


WILLIAMS 


the casual discharge of slop water, and 
also can be combined with a mackin- 
tosh sink, which is a valuable association 
for the smaller institutions. Larger 
institutions, of course, make special 
provision for dealing with mackintoshes. 


With regard to the waste pipes of 


lavatories, we share with Mr. Pearson 
his dislike of the customary “ jungle” 
of service traps, waste and anti-siphon- 
age pipes, and suggest that, where ranges 
are required, channels merit considera- 
tion. These, in addition to reducing 
the number of pipes, assist in keep- 
ing the apartment in that condition 
which one associates with well-tended 
institutions. 

Providing a ‘‘ corbel”’ closet is fur- 
nished with a stout tang and fixed by 
a competent bricklayer, we have not 
been troubled with any working-loose; 
and, as a useful alternative, this type 
may be supported upon brackets built 
into the wall, thus facilitating any 
replacements when these become 
necessary. 

Not to trespass upon your space too 
much, we turn to the last paragraph 
regarding progress in design. It can be 
said without fear of contradiction that 
no country has a similar fund of ex- 
perience upon which to draw in the 
design of sanitary fittings, or the appli- 
cation thereof, since modern sanitary 
science had its origin in this country. 
But while admitting that other countries 
have not been idle in this respect and 
are now producing fittings which merit 
a certain amount of attention, our 
English manufacturers are still hedged 
round by the restrictions and divergent 
views of various “‘ Authorities,” sanitary 
and water, whose policy is not neces- 
sarily consistent or progressive, and 
have therefore to provide fittings which 
can be fixed in various localities, having 
by no means the free field in the way 
of design that is accorded to our foreign 
brethren. It therefore behoves our 
people to study these productions and 
endeavour to incorporate certain 
features and maintain the lead they 
have undoubtedly up to the present 
held. 

REGD. H. HELLYER 
DENT AND HELLYER, LTD. 


Coloured Glass and Flies 


Str,—We were interested to read the 
letter which appeared under the above 
heading in your issue for January 6, as 
this subject is one to which we have 
been devoting considerable attention 
and research. 

Some months ago experiments were 
carried out, on our behalf, in the 
Entomology Department of the Im- 
perial College of Science, under the 
supervision of Professor J. W. Munro, 
to ascertain the deterrent effect of 
**Calorex”’ heat-excluding glass on 
flies and other insects. We do not wish 
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to trespass on your space to the extent 
of quoting Professor Munro’s report, 
but we question the statement of your 
correspondents that “ blue and green 
are not nearly so effective.” From the 
experiments referred to, Professor 
Munro came to the conclusion that 
temperature plays a not unimportant 
part in fly-exclusion, and that colour 
alone is not fully responsible for the 
remarkable results obtained. 

** Calorex’”’ is, incidentally, a pale 
greenish-blue, and the light which it 
transmits is mellow and restful; it is, 
of course, much whiter than the glass 
itself. 

The whole problem of fly-exclusion is 
of great importance industrially as well 
as domestically, and we should welcome 
observations by any of your readers 
who may have made a study of the 
subject. 

CHANCE BROTHERS AND CO., LTD. 


British Roofing Materials 


Sir,—I thank ‘Patriot’? for his 
letter, published in your issue for 
December 30, and his reference to 
Welsh slates, but I feel that he will 
forgive me for disputing his statement 
that the life of a Welsh slate is approxi- 
mately one hundred years. 

The life of a Welsh slate is unknown. 

I have myself reused slates from 
seventeenth- and_ eighteenth-century 
roofs, and slates were found by Dr. 
Mortimer ‘Wheeler in the ruins of 
Segontium. The former had been 
fastened by oak pegs and some of the 
latter still had bronze nails in the holes. 

Slates from the recognized Welsh beds 
or veins are of an imperishable material, 
and the life of a roof depends entirely 
on the life of the timber supporting 
it. Needless to say, a well-covered roof 
prolongs the life of the timber. 

Personally, I have only used Welsh 
slates, but I have no doubt that the 
Westmorland, Cumberland and Cornish 
slates are also equally preferable to soft 
and unsatisfactory foreign slates. 

Of late years I have found that 
galvanized iron nails have come into 
almost universal use in fastening slates. 
This is very bad practice, and we should 
take care that our contractors use 
either copper or zinc nails. 

By all means “ Buy British,” and to 
gain greater knowledge of materials 
* ‘Travel Britain.” 

The Welsh quarry owners are always 
cordial in their reception, and I still, 
after a lifetime spent amongst them, 
derive great pleasure in visiting the 
quarries and adding to my knowledge 
of the material and its uses. 


All the quarries are situated in 
wonderful country, possibly more 
beautiful now than in the summer, 


with the colouring of the bracken, 
oaks, birch, mosses and crags. 
FOURLJE 
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THE 


STORE 
EXTENSION 
AT SUNDERLAND 


DESIGNED BY 
WILLIAM AND 
T. R. MILBURN 


HE building here illustrated is a 

new extension to the department 

store of Messrs. H. Binns, Son & 
Co., Ltd., and occupies a site at the 
corner of Borough Road and John 
Street, Sunderland. It has been de- 
signed to provide extended accommo- 
dation for their household, furnishing 
and hardware departments. On the 
east, the new block is connected to their 
existing Fawcett Street premises by a 
subway under, and a bridge over, 
back John Street; while, to the north, 
it directly adjoins their existing premises 
in John Street. 

The new store, which comprises five 
stories and basement, has unrestricted 
display windows to the Borough Road 
and John Street frontages. An in- 
teresting use has been made of the 
portion of back John Street between the 
new and existing premises. ‘This has 
been roofed over and glazed with 
patent glazing, and thus made available 
as a covered space for the loading and 
unloading of delivery vehicles. 

The building is entirely of fireproof 
construction, being steel-framed, and 
having patent floors and roofs. The 
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Faced with glazed terra-cotta, the extension stands at the corner of Borough Road (left) 


and John Street. 


It thus becomes the conspicuous link between the premises at either 


extremity, which both belong to the same firm. 


external walls are of brick, faced with 
glazed terra-cotta on the main frontages 
and with glazed brick to back John 
Street. The windows and roof lights 


are of steel. The cast-iron panels 
between the windows of the first and 
second floors were specially modelled to 
the architects’ designs. 





Plans of the basement and ground floors. ‘The former shows the subway conneéting the new extension with the existing premises 


in Fawcett Street. 
a goods yard. 


At first-floor level there is also a bridge between the two; the space between has been roofed and glazed to form 
The latter shows the relative positions of the new and another existing building, belonging to the same firm. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS—A TONIC FOR ARCHITECTURE 


N intelligent examination of our 
buildings in both our towns and 
rural areas shows that little con- 

sideration has been given to really 
economical building. Attention has 
been given to camouflaging the structure 
rather than toitsimprovement. Although 
the introduction of the steel frame and 
reinforced concrete has changed the very 
essence of structure, we still insist on 
trying to make our buildings appear 
like those of previous ages, when the 
building materials were brick and stone, 
and at a very considerable cost. By 
compromise we appear to be shelving 
all our most urgent problems. In 
ordinary times it may have been pos- 
sible, by much discomfort perhaps, to 
put off the solutions for a considerable 
period of time, but as under present 
economic conditions we have to com- 
pete with other and more progressive 
nations, we must either put our house 
in order or fail. 

Ever since the Renaissance, archi- 
tecture seems to have been mainly a 
matter of esthetics. I cannot see how 
any progress can be made on esthetic 
lines, for is not our taste formed by our 
environment—an environment consist- 
ing of things which have <lready 
happened ? 

Design by methods of esthetics can 
only be, at the best, a reshuffling of old 
forms and ideas. Real progress can 
only be made by calculation and 
scientific thought. 

Let us forget the supposed need for 
antique precedent, and apply ourselves 
to more economical, scientific and 
useful building. In order to do this, 
it is a most urgent need that we shall 
have our building regulations brought 
into line with up-to-date scientific 
knowledge. 

When the 1909 London Building Act 
was drafted there may have been no 
more satisfa¢tory way of enclosing a 
stecl-framed building than by the 
14-in. brick wall, but today this is not 
the case. A wall constructed on a light 
steel frame, and formed with j-in. 
glass face, backed by 14 ins. of cork, 
and plastered on the inside, is impervious 
to wet, easy to clean, and has a greater 
thermal resistance than four 14-in. 
brick walls. 

Obviously, this wall, about 2 ins. thick, 
and being cheaper in itself, effects a 
considerable saving in floor space, 
applies considerably less load to the 
steel structure and foundations, and 


Extracts from a leéture read by the author at 
a meeting of the Design and Industries Asso- 
ciation, held at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Gower Street, W.C., 
yesterday. 


BY JOSEPH EMBERTON 


will reduce the cost of building by a 
very appreciable amount. 

The London Building Act makes us 
allow for a superimposed load of 
100 lb. per square foot on the floors of 
an office building, although, I under- 
stand, the result of an investigation 
over a large number of office buildings 
shows that such floors rarely, if ever, 
are subjected to a load of more than 
40 lb. per square foot. 

Concrete may be stressed only to 
600 lb. per square foot, whereas, by 
improved methods of mixing, it can be 
safely stressed to 3,000 lb. per square 
inch. 

Steel, on account of improved methods 
of manufacture, can safely be subjected 
to far greater stresses than are allowed. 
These are but a few obvious instances, 
which show what very heavy insurance 
premiums we are called upon to pay 
on account of out-of-date building 
regulations. Having examined some of 
the details, let us examine the types of 
buildings being erected. Let us take 
housing, for example. Our _ public 
authorities are building houses which 
cost from 12s. to 15s. per week, whilst 
the people who live in them can only 
afford from 8s. to tos. Architecture 
affects this sad state of affairs in two 
ways : 

1: The houses are costing too much. 

2: The men’s wages are not sufficiently 
high, owing to the fact that we are not 
obtaining the full value from mech- 
anical devices used in manufacture 
on account of heavy overhead charges, 
created, to some extent, by out-of-date 
methods of building in factory, office 
and shop. We are still building more 
or less the same type of accommodation 
which has been provided for the last 
300 years: detached or semi-detached 
cottages, two stories high, laboriously 
constructed of bricks—a type of building 
which was often better made in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. 

We are today taking no advantage of 
the mass-produced and scientific build- 
ing materials which are so plentifully 
available. The reason for this is that, 
to obtain economy by the use of these 
new materials and services, the unit 
dwelling must be larger than the 
cottage or a pair of cottages. 

Another aspect of the present policy 
which provides accommodation for the 
masses by small detached or semi- 
detached cottages is the extravagant 
use of land and the destruction of 
potential food-producing areas or 
pleasure grounds, at the same time 
producing large scattered suburban 
areas. It appears to me that the 
obvious solution is to be found in 


housing the people in towers, with 
large open spaces around them, which 
could retain the existing trees and be 
formed into gardens for pleasure or the 
production of sport. At the same time 
there would be ample accommo- 
dation for all forms of traffic—even 
aeroplanes. 

The present method of widening 
streets by a few feet, and restricting the 
heights of buildings to 60 or 8o feet, 
will only delay the traffic crisis, perhaps 
for a generation, but not more. By 
then, aeroplane traffic will have to be 
considered, and the street will be out 
of date. 

The city of the future will be a city of 
towers, probably a quarter of a mile 
apart, situated in pleasant gardens, 
with plenty of room for all sorts of 
traffic, and a tube station at the bottom 
of each tower. 

Vertical travel, by means of lifts, is 
obviously more efficient than horizontal 
with present congestion. 

You are probably all thinking that 
these are dreams too remote to be 
useful, so I will try to make some more 
practical suggestions, which it ought to 
be possible to apply to present condi- 
tions. 

Instead of restricting the height of 
buildings to an arbitrary figure, such 
as 80 feet, angles should be laid down 
from the centres of the street, such as are 
considered desirable from the point of 
view of light and air, forming, as it 
were, an inclined building line for the 
upper portion of the buildings. 

A building owner, on consideration 
of giving up a proportion of his site for 
street widening, should be allowed to 
carry his building to any suitable 
height behind the inclined line, ade- 
quately to compensate him for his 
loss at ground level. This would make 
it worth his while to acquire deeper 
sites, and these bigger and more 
economical units would enable him 
more fully to exploit the use of modern 
building methods. 

I would also get rid of the badly 
ventilated internal areas which now 
provide inadequate light to many of 
our office buildings, and would add 
considerable width to our streets free 
of cost to the public. 

Buildings should be designed as 
efficient machines rather than monu- 
ments to ourselves, and then, perhaps, 
we should evolve forms of beauty— 
related to our own times—such as has 
been achieved in other fields of 
construction, such as aeroplanes, ships 
and railway engines, though none of 
these things have been designed from 
an esthetic point of view. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S OWN HOUSE AT MILL HILL, 
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The 


west. 


main 


The 


front, facing 
walls are 


cement, painted white. 


™ REEN RIDGES” is situated 
on the Watford by-pass road, at 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. It was built 
by the architect for his own occupation. 
The accommodation required was three 


south- 
of Fletton 
bricks, rendered externally with 
The roof 


DESIGNED BY 
GUY NICHOLLS 


room. ‘The aspect was studied very 
carefully in order that the maximum 
amount of sunlight could be obtained. 

The house is built with Fletton bricks, 
rendered externally with two-coat, 


is 
glazed 
drive on the left slopes down to 


with 
pantiles. 


covered apple-green, 


The garage 
the Watford by-pass road. 


linings are tarred black. The whole of 
the outside is painted white, apart from 
the shutters and front door, which are 
finished with green enamel. The roof is 
boarded, felted and counter battened, 


bedrooms, boxroom, a small dining- 
room, and a lounge, for use as a living- 


smooth-faced cement work, and finished 
with white paint. The plinth and flue 


and covered with apple-green, glazed 
pantiles. The eaves projection is 20 ins. 


| 


AHR. 






BLectaic FRET. 
Beorcom. 
13-67 10-6" 





GROUND FLGoR PLAN. 


First Fiaor PLAN 











Ground- and first-floor plans. Instead of a larder, a food cupboard has been provided, and an eleétric refrigerator holds all the 
perishable foodstuffs. There is a large serving hatch, with a dresser above, in the scullery, and on the right of this fitting is the 
cooker, and on the left a sink, so that it is possible to cook and serve a meal, wash up and put all the china away, by only walking 
a matter of two steps. |The garage (not shown on plan) is situated on the north-west side, and is seen in the above photograph. 
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RIDGES 


The entrance hall is lined with The main entrance doorway. The door 
three-ply, weathered oak sheets, fixed is finished with green enamel; and the 
on wood grounds. The frieze is plinth is tarred black. The window on 
treated with plaster paint, glazed the left lights the ** cloaks ’’; those on the 


to give an old plaster effect. right the porch and lounge, respectively. 
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** Green Ridges,” Mill Hill, N.W.] [By Guy Nicholls. 


The walls and ceilings of the best bedroom are finished in a pale peach colour ; it is 18 ft. long by 12} ft. wide. The eleétric fire 
is of stainless steel, set in a straw Sienna marble surround. The windows in the far wall overlook the north-east front. 
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LITERATURE 


ENGLISH WROUGHT IRONWORK 
}* is quite exhilarating to turn over the 
plates of Messrs. Tunstall Small’s 
and Christopher Woodbridge’s ** Christ- 
mas Annual” (as one might almost call 
t), of English Wrought Ironwork. ‘Their 
latest portfolio is confined to Medieval 
and Early Renaissance details of hinges, 
handles of 


railings, screens, grilles, 
various kinds, latches, casement fas- 
teners, pulls and door bolts, key 


escutcheons, and knockers. 

Just as when a year ago, the period 
chosen by the same enterprising part- 
Late 


ners, Was the Seventeenth and 














Detail drawings, reproduced here to half full size, 


Early Eighteenth Centuries, so now 
their new work consists of twenty 
plates of well drawn, pleasantly lettered 
and clearly reproduced traditional 
examples, which together form a most 
wholesome antidote to that which is 
nowadays labelled ‘* modernistic ”’ 
usually foreign, or of foreign origin, and 
invariably indigestible. 

The only sound way to originate is to 
study tradition, preferably the skilled 
craftsmanship of our own native smiths, 
instead of being influenced by the 
Continental vogue of the moment. 
This is far too often boosted into 


disproportionate notoriety by jaded 
jour nalists, archite@ural and otherwise. 

‘Buy British’ is the topical slogan. 
W hy not be still more patriotic and also 

“ Design British’ ? It is time we rid 
ourselves of the form of snobbery that 
demands foreign opera singers and 
equally responsible for the disturbing 
alien tendencies in art and craft in this 
country. 

I have made it my business to analyse 
the authors’ present sources of supply, 
and it is not without interest to discover 
which predominate. The _ greatest 
number of examples, eighteen, come 
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the simpler type of design and subject, 
as being of greater utility than the more 
elaborate ecclesiastical work, and as 
the most helpful means of inspiring 
ideas to meet the needs of domestic 
architecture. 

This new volume, if intelligently 
assimilated, gives in itself, at the modest 
price of eight shillings and sixpence, 
sufficient data to enable an enthusiastic 
architect to produce that “ something 
different,’ and thereby add the elusive 
quality of charm to his efforts to build 
beautifully. BASIL OLIVER 


English Wrought Ironwork : Medieval and Early 


Renaissance. By Tunstall Small and Christopher 
Woodbridge. London: The Architectural 
Press. Price 8s. 6d. net. 





lymore Hall 


Mo ntgomery. 
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[From English Wrought Ironwork : Medieval and Early Renaissance. 


from Norfolk; with Herefordshire 
second in the list with half that number. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the Geffrye Museum represent London, 
and these furnish six examples between 
them, as also does the county of Sussex. 
Other counties favoured, in order of 
numerical strength, are Shropshire with 
five; Surrey, four; Montgomery and 
Suffolk, three each; Kent, Somerset and 
Worcestershire, two each; with single 
examples from Essex, Hampshire and 
Wiltshire. 

The selection has been determined by 
the desirability of giving preference to 


of a casement fastener at Lymore Hall, Montgomery. 


JOSEF GOCAR 
osEF GoGAR was the principal pupil 
and, in the best sense of the word, 
follower of Jan Kotera, the founder of 
modern Czech architecture. He has 
been working in Czechoslovakia since 

1905; during that period his style has 
passed through many phases charac- 
teristic of his country’s architectural 
development. 

Dr. Zdenék Wirth, in his preliminary 
study of Goéar, describes these phases 
as periods of “ architectural cubism ” 
and “decorative plasticism.” What- 
ever may be thought of these labels as 

D2 
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[From The Bridges of the Rhine : Roman, Medieval and Modern. 


The Friedrich Ebert Highway Bridge at Mannheim (1925-26). 


descriptions, many of the examples of 
Goéar’s work illustrated in this volume 
can be quickly and easily classified by 
their use. Often they are not very 
sympathetic to English eyes, and 
possess a sense of straining after 
originality that is a little disquieting. 
One or two of the ‘* modernizations ” 
illustrated verge upon bad taste. Never- 
theless, the impress of a definite and 
active personality is everywhere 
apparent. 

Czech architecture was very abruptly 
suspended during the war, and _ his 
buildings of the post-war years, say 
1924 to the present day, show a much 
surer hand and a much more definite 
style. Here is no striving after effect 
for its own sake. One has the feeling 
that Goéar has once and for all solved 
his personal esthetic problems, and 
developed from a “searcher after 
truth” into an expert and a master. 
To this period belongs the Czech 
Pavilion at the Paris Exposition des Arts 
Decoratifs in 1925, which established 
Goéar as an international figure. 





The most important of his commissions, 
however, is his design for the complete 
‘re-planning and regularization of his 
native town Hradec Kralové, and much 
of his finest work has been done in 
connection with this plan, which, 
conceived in his youth, is only now 
approaching completion. The church 
and precin¢ts, in reinforced concrete, 
with a spectacular staircase approach, 
the State Tannery School, the Gymna- 
sium, the district school, and many 
other buildings are, individually, 
extremely fine, and yet are definitely 
related as part of the greater plan. To 
quote Dr. Wirth: for the first time a 
Czech community, thanks to the firm 
will of its chief magistrate (the mayor, 
Fr. Ulrich), can be proud of an archi- 
tectural creation in the grand style, 
both in the width of its scope and the 
quality of its esthetic aim. 

There are also many illustrations of 
Goéar’s recent work in Prague, and 
one or two country houses in the 


now acknowledged forms of German 
modernism. 


There are also a number 


The Cologne—Miilheim Suspension Bridge. 
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[From The Bridges of the Rhine : Roman, Medieval and Modern. 


of photographs of furniture designed 
by Goéar, on a somewhat exaggerated 
cult of the lozenge, which are over- 
angular, look somewhat uncomfortable 
and certainly would be difficult to live 
with incomfort. A notable exception is 
the design for an armoire which is 
decidedly pleasing. 

The book is well produced, plans 
and photographs facing one another 
throughout. It forms part of a series, 
The Masters of Architecture. It is an 
introduction to the work of an 
interesting and original figure, and 
one looks forward with interest to the 
next volumes of the series. L. F. E. 
Josef Gocdr. By Dr. Zdenék Wirth. Verlag. 
* Meister der Baukunst”’ Akt.-Ges., Genf. 


Editions “Les Maitres de L’Architedure.’” 
S.A., Genéve. 


THE BRIDGES OF THE RHINE 


"THE Rhinelanders are too proud of 
Father Rhine to destroy his charm 

by unsightly bridges. 
From the Alps to the Dutch frontier the 
Rhine can boast of more ezsthetically 
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satisfying bridges than any other 
river to my knowledge. And_ the 
tributaries of the Rhine, such as the 
Mosel, with its charming medieval air, 
and the Neckar, with its picturesque 
passage through Old Heidelburg, are not 
less worthy than the “‘ grand Old Man,” 
in their constructional architecture. 

The Bridges of the Rhine, by Karl 
Mohringer, is a very great contribution 
to the literature of constructional archi- 
tecture and it is, moreover, published 
in an English edition. The volume is 
illustrated quite beautifully, the photo- 
graphs being of a standard we associate 
with the best tradition of German 
illustrative art. 

A short historical survey introduces 
the reader to the book, and with so rich 
an historical interest it is little wonder 
that the riparian municipalities have 
shown such a high sense of their duty 
in the design of their modern bridges. 

The Dreirosen Bridge, for instance, is 
a most perfect example of the repose 
which chara¢terizes a straightforward 
design in steel. This is a veritable 
poem of the straight line. It shows 
the remarkable progress made in bridge 
design in recent years, especially when 
contrasted with the railway bridge at 
Waldhut. 

A great many steel arch structures 
have been built across the Rhine, often 
with a terminal emphasis reminiscent 
of a medieval age. At times, however, 
this defeats its purpose by its heaviness 
and military aggressiveness. When we 
come to the modern suspension bridges 
built at Cologne, we realize that here 
is really a very great contribution of 
steel bridges to town planning. 

It would, however, be erroneous to 
think that a bridge of this type recently 
completed just happens. The City 
Fathers of Cologne gave a most serious 
consideration to not less than a dozen 
** seeded ”’ highly artistic designs before 
casting their final decision. But unlike 
Charing Cross, something gets done— 
and something really worthy of the 
creative capacity of the age. 

The Cologne - Milheim Suspension 
Bridge is really an epic of modern 
construction technique in steel. It 
just takes the river in its stride; and 
here the waterway is 1,033 feet ‘wide. 
It is all so simple without any fuss; 
a structure with perfect poise and 
balance, with the play of forces in- 
telligible to the eye. 
suspension rods in the approach spans 
is sufficient indication that the girder 
itself carries the traffic and the sus- 
pension cables invitingly curtsy (like 
a perfect lady) to the traveller to 
Cologne. 


Of another type is that little gem of 


construction, the Friedrich Bridge across 
the Neckar at Mannheim. It is a 
simple cantilever construction and 
attains its high dignity through its 
very simplicity. 


The absence of 


Many fine stone arches are illustrated 
in the volume. Though Germany has 
less to show us in the works of antiquity, 
she has certainly much to her credit 
in raising the standard of esthetics in 
modern bridge design. Ce. hh 


The Bridges of the Rhine : Roman, Medieval and 
Modern. By Karl Modhringer. Verlag: Joh. 
Mohringer. 


A BOOK OF VERSE 


ILBERT?’S sorcerer who, 
remembered, 


With an urbanity 
Full of Satanity 
Vexes humanity, 


it will be 


thinks it necessary, in order to 
accomplish his purpose, to “ drive his 
foes to the verge of insanity.” Mr. John 


Betjeman’s urbanity is highly enough 
charged with the Satanic, but his 
currents remain under-currents, and 
noise and violence are entirely foreign 
to him. “This precious. hyper- 
sophisticated book,” he calls ii. but 
the description is exaggerated except 
as to the footnotes, for the verse can 
be as simple and forthright as that of any 
modern writer. Take the last piece but 
one, entitled The Garden City (the piece 
from which the drawing on page 161 
is taken). I quote it in its entirety : 
O wot ye why in Orchard Way 
The roofs be steep and shelving? 
Or wot ye what the dwellers say 
In close and garden delving ? 


** Belike unlike by hearths to yours, 
Yet seemly if unlike them. 
Deep green and stalwart be my doors 
With bottle glass to fryke* them. 
** Hand-woven by my wefts, hand-made 
My pottery for pottage, 
And hoe and mattock, aye, and spade, 
Hang up about my cottage.” 

Men of Welwyn! Men of Worth ! 
The Health Reform is growing, 
With Parsley girdled round the earth 

That recks not of its sowing. 
* Medieval word for ** deck.” 


This poem is in the best tradition of 
English humorous verse, and English 
humorous verse today is in a flourishing 
state, and is being produced at a higher 
level of excellence than most varieties 
of modern literature. 

Though Mr. Betjeman’s subjects fall 
into two groups, the theological and 
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the architectural, in most of them the 
two strains are inextricably interwoven. 
Mr. de Cronin Hastings is responsible 
for the admirable drawings that enliven 
the architectural passages. His carica- 
tures of inanimate objects place him in 
the very front rank of those modern 
draughtsmen who attempt a criticism 
of life in graphic form. It is some years 
now since Mr. Hastings’s portrait draw- 
ings of architeéts first began to appear 
in the pages of this Journal, and in the 
interval the promise of his earlier work 
has ripened into a very conspicuous 
achievement. Surely a public exhibi- 
tion of his drawings is now overdue. 
ALAN SYKES 
Mount Zion, or in Touch with the Infinite. By 


John Betjeman. London: The James Press. 
Price 5s. 6d. net. 


BUILDERS’ BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


‘Ts book is not only a welcome 
addition to modern _ technical 
literature relating to the functions of 
the building industry, but is another 
effective contribution by the author, 
pointing the way to effective business 
organization in big schemes of building. 
Whatever technical skill may be 
available to the builder, he can only 
carry on a contracting business success- 
fully and efficiently, and render the 
services expected of him, by systematic 
departmental organization which is 
conceived with a view to the smooth 
working and easy checking of all 
operations of forward ordering, supply, 
delivery, use, returns, etc., and of the 
effective recording of materials and 
labour costs, overhead charges and 
management services. 

Mr. Bennetts has some very definite 
ideas of what is necessary in these 
matters, and has drawn from extensive 
personal experience in recommending 
a system of organizing and recording 
building activities, both in relation to 
the work of the general office and the 
work to be accomplished on the site. 
The book is a notable contribution to 
the builder’s library, and is a credit to 
the writer. ¥. 8. D. 
Builders’ Business Management. By j. H. 


Bennetts. Sir Isaac Pitman & Son, Ltd. 
Price 1os. 6d. net. 
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The Dreirosen (Three Roses) Bridge. 


Roman, Medieval and Modern. 


Construction was started early last year. 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


How New York Builds 
Rapidly 


BY DAVID B. EMERSON 


T is, no doubt, quite a source of 


wonderment to our neighbours 
across the sea how we, here in New 
York, build buildings forty, fifty and 
more stories high so rapidly. It is 
also no less a source of wonderment to 
a great many of the American people 
who are not informed on the subject. 
Now it is, no doubt, a great achieve- 
ment to build a great multi-story 
building in the twentieth century, in 
twelve months, or a little less, but in 
the thirteenth century, Salisbury 
Cathedral was practically completed 
in thirty-eight years. How, with the 
conditions of those days, such a 
stupendous piece of work was done in 
such a short period of time I cannot 
easily comprehend, but to explain 
briefly how we, with all of our improved 
methods and machinery, build as 
rapidly as we do, is the purpose of 
these articles. 

As a beginning it might, perhaps, be 
well to discuss the preliminary work, 
which may explain some of the condi- 
tions which will be taken up later on. 
What may greatly surprise the majority 
of British architects, just as it surprised 
me when I first learned it, is that the 
contract is generally awarded to the 
general contractor, and the renting 
agent and the building manager are 
appointed, before the architect is 
selected. In addition to the work of 
constructing the building, quite a 
number of the larger general con- 
tractors or “‘ construction companies,” 
as they prefer to be called, have very 
close connections with different financial 
agencies, and are thereby able to 
procure the loans with which the 
buildings are built. 

In order to carry on the enormous 
volume of business that they transact, 
these construction companies maintain 
a very large and very complete organi- 
zation. In addition to the executive 
department, which consists of the 
president, vice-presidents, secretaries, 
treasurer, etc., they have at least six 
other departments, as follows: New 
business, estimating, contract, change- 
order, inspection and expediting and 
construction. The construction depart- 
ment, in addition to its regular function, 
includes the accounting and auditing 
departments. With these various de- 


partments, the regular office force of 
these construction companies will very 
often number as many as seventy-five 
to one hundred persons, and the outside 
force varies according to the amount of 





_ with 


work under contraé¢t. 
the majority of these departments will 
be readily understood by their names, 
but two, which are very important, 
may need a little explanation. These 
are the change-order department and 
the expediting department. 

The change-order department receives 
all drawings from the draughting 
department, issues all contemplated 
changes, adjusts all differences in prices, 
and issues financial orders to the sub- 
contractors, accompanied by notices 
to proceed with the work as changed. 

The expediting department is charged 
the most important duty of 
expediting the delivery of all materials 
and the execution of all work, which 
is a very important item in all work 
which must be done in the shortest 
possible time. 

The work of the architect must, of 
necessity, be handled quite as systemati- 
cally as that of the contractor, and only 
a large office, with a very complete 
organization, could possibly undertake 
the carrying out of such a commission. 
The work of getting out the drawings 
and co-ordinating all the various parts 
of the work is entrusted to one of the 
draughtsmen, who is known as the 
‘job captain,” and has entire charge 
of the work under the direct orders of 
the architect. 

This job captain has under his 
direction a force of draughtsmen 
numbering anywhere from a minimum 
of six or seven to a maximum of 
eighteen or twenty, who make all of 
the necessary drawings. In addition 
to supervising the draughting, he also 
has charge of all the correspondence 
on the job, attends all meetings between 
architect, contractor, renting agent, 


building manager and owner, and 
keeps in touch with the various 
engineers who co-operate with the 


architect on the work. This alone is 
no small job, as on all large buildings 
there are at least four different 
engineers who must wark together and 
co-operate in all ways to ensure success. 

The structural engineer designs the 
steel frame and the foundations. The 
sanitary engineer lays out all plumbing 
and drainage lines, which have become 
very complicated in these enormous 


buildings. The heating engineer de- 
signs the heating and_ ventilating 
systems. The electrical engineer lays 


out all circuit wiring, all power work, 
and designs the elevator layout. 

In addition to these regular engineers, 
in prattically all the large buildings, 
which are built in the lower portion of 
the city where the rock lies from forty 
to eighty feet below the side-walk level, 
and where the water level is only 
fifteen to twenty feet below the side- 


The duties of 
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walk level, an engineer who specializes 
in nothing but that class of work is 
engaged to design all foundations. 
Now let me explain at this point that 
all of the tall buildings in New York 
City, almost without exception, rest on 
solid rock, and, with many of the 
buildings in what is known as the mid- 
town district the basements and sub- 
basements are frequently carried down 
into the rock from ten to twenty feet, 
as may be required. 

These various engineers I have enu- 
merated, in addition to designing the 
various parts of the work which is 
assigned to them, write the specifica- 
tions for their divisions of the work. 
That the work will not be delayed, 
the engineers begin their work almost 
as soon as the preliminary sketches are 
completed, and follow right along with 
the progress of the working drawings. 

Very early in the progress of the work 
in the office the contractor files a time 
schedule with the architect, giving the 
latest dates on which drawings must 
be ready to let sub-contracts; when 
sub-contracts must be let; when the 
detail drawings must be ready for 
the sub-contractors; when the work of 
the sub-contractors must be started, 
and when they must be finished. The 
time schedule on the facing page was 
for a forty-eight story bank and office 
building, with three basements, and 
measuring approximately eighty-eight 
feet by one hundred and fifty feet. 

Even before the time schedule is filed, 
a preliminary schedule is sent to the 
specification writer, giving the dates 
on which the different divisions of the 
specifications will be required.  Inci- 
dentally, the specifications for most 
large office buildings and other build- 
ings of a similar chara¢ter are no longer 
issued in one large volume, as was 
formerly done, but in separate divisions 
covering each sub-contract. This can 
easily be done, as the contract between 
the owner and the contra¢tor is usually 
based on a budget estimate, which is 
made up before the plans are drawn 
or the specifications are written, and 
as the sub-contracts are figured at 
different times, as will be seen bv 
looking at the time schedule shown, 
the issuing of the specifications can be 
extended over a fairly long period. 

It will also be noticed, by referring to 
the time schedule, that a reasonable 
period of time is allowed between the 
letting of the majority of the sub- 
contracts and the commencing of the 
work. This allows time for the making 
of shop drawings, the ordering of 
materials, and the fabrication of the 
work, so that everything is ready as 
soon as the work on that particular 
contract starts. 

Whilst the preliminary work of making 
the drawings is being carried on in the 
office, the work of demolition is being 
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done. As every large building which : 
is built in New York supplants one or TIME SCHEDULE 
mor j i Ss 22 , : ic ‘ er 

e buildings already _ built, this | Glass : Office. BUILDING No. 
demolition work is quite an important 
item. 

The Empire State building stands Office Schedule. Jats Schetele. 
on the site of the Hotel Waldorf- 

Astoria (two buildings built at two | prawings COmttact or Work. 
different times, and opening up into to let —” — 

one great building), and the Astor Contract. 0 before  Sub-Con. | 

Court, a small office building. The 
eae : a CTE : a 

lowest competitive bid for the demolish Sie Des .. a Ss = 
ing of these three buildings was over - ArcHITECT’s DRAWINGS .. as — 
$700,000 (about £140,000). The con- a 3 Wrecking ..  --  -- se +5 
tractors, believing that price to be 2 : es aia AE 4 
excessive, did the work themselves, at Sl CC nia 
what cost no one but those concerned ; 5-2 - Foundations—Concrele - 5 8-20 
knows. } 2 Walls to Grade a as 5 10-10 
By the time the demolition is com- ; ere . = << | 40-10 
l : “s ters ages srillage—. teel to Grade ee 
pleted, the drawings are far enough ! Stee. Erection—Above Grade 
advanced to let the sub-contracts for Stack a bs ~ uh 10-10 
the excavations and the foundations. g-10 Ornamental Iron—Stairs—Plain . . 10-15 
The sub-contra¢t for the structural steel 9-2: se a er ih C " s 
° g 8-1 Slevators—Guides—Temp. Car... 11-10 

work is gene r = sis ; .. T, 

k is gene rally let ona tonnage basis, : 8-1 5 Elevators—Car—Signal—Test .. on 
and the detailing and fabrication of ‘ : » Boilers—Temp. Heat i “ - 
this work can be started even before : g-10 Pumps—Tanks .. . . 10-20 
the drawings are completed. As soon a — dy 1 ee 

i ; ° x—Gas— J t ‘it 10-15 
as each f ze 4 . Y - ‘ 9 10 um Ing rQs- ougn és 5 
ht. sub contract 1S let, that con ! g-10 Plumbing—Finish—Fixtures Bs 1-20 
tractor begins to submit shop drawings : g-10 Heat—Ventilation—Rough .. s 10-15, 
to the architect for correction or g-10 Heat—Regulation—Finish .. .: 11-10 
approval. This must be done as ! g-10 Electric—Rough—Temp. Light .. 10-15 
Sa ee ‘ a - - - Electric Fixtures .. od a -- 
rapidly as possible, so as not to delay ! 8-30 Common Brick—Wall—Above Grade 11-1 
the progress of the work. To 8-30 Granite os us 
accomplish it, every large office must - — Bluestone ‘ a bg se 
have at least one checker, who does oy Limestone— Marble Ext.—Cast Stone 
practically nothing but check shop _ een 
drawings. 8 8-30 
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All corrected shop drawings must 8 8-30 Hollow .. ; 


be re-submitted and checked again Wood Frames—Sash—Pulleys 
8-30 Metal Frames—Sash—Pulleys 


be fore being finally approved. 8-30 34 Weights—Chains 
All steel details are checked by : 10-10 | 35, Glass a 
both the structural engineer and the Q-1: 10 36 Roof Cover .. 
architect. : 10 37 Sheet Metal 
The foregoing is a fair description or . : a i Fill 
the office work which is necessary for 3 9 Parco an You 
the speedy erection of a large building, 5 Grounps AND LaTH 
and without which the work in the 10-20 om Ste ie aie ete 
1e ~ - i . ° 10-20 Il % LASTER- rnamentai—Caen—SCag 
field could never be carried out with ae : , Mele Wal Tifa 
the speed and accuracy it is. 10-1 Marble Floors — Tile—Mosaic - 
In my next article I will describe Terrazzo .. - 
the methods used in the field to con- 9-10 ) Harpware—Finish 
summate that which has been started ae 47 ‘Irim—Wood  .. 
° : ‘ 7 8-25 T'Rim—Metal—halamein 
in the office of the contractor and the sate Paint—Decorations i 
archite¢t. 10-5 ( : 0 Finish FLooR—Woo0d—Cement 
[To be continued | 10-15 : Paving Sidewalk Curb, B.M.T. 
Floor W.P. mS ae 


INCE the inception of the Building 9-20 52 Revolving Door 
ee - a ‘ > 8-15 ‘ 53 Mail Chute .. oe 
Division of the British Standards Insti- eos ; Vault Work—Bank 
tution (until lately known as the British = 55 SWEEPING—Pneumalic 
Engineering Standards Association) a few 56 Sprinkler 
years ago, thirty-two British Standards for ae iat 
ear “ ; : Laundry—Aitchen acs 
building materials, etc., and _ sixty-eight 59 Engines—Generators—Motors 
specifications for paints, etc., have been 6 ; F E 
issued. Twenty more specifications are in 
course of preparation, including one for the bi a ee laa ee oe 
of y f f buildines. b d ‘2 : the g Finish Building ScHeDULE ‘TIME. . f ‘ 4-30-32 
use of sleet in buildings, based on the recent 54 Finish Building Contract Time. . 5-5- 5-5-32 
report of the Steel Structures Research 
oe and oe down the minimum Indicates dates for delivery of specifications, plans, elevators, sections, and scale details. 
req ; , he ; ee 
Pquaremnen s for bul ings of normal iype. Starting dates are predicated upon shop drawings being approved by architects within ten (10 
Copies of all the Institution’s publications | gays after date of submission. 
are obtainable from their offices, 28 Victoria - 
Street, S.W.1. N.B.—Table referred to in the accompanying article. “The month stands first, the day second. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER RECONSTRUCTION 


Examples from the Recent Exhibition of Rural Housing Schemes 


Houses at South Warnborough, before and after reconstruction by the Hampshire County Council. 


N this page are illustrated three 
examples of houses recon- 
ditioned under the Housing 

(Rural Workers) Act, 1926, carried 
out by the Hampshire C.C. They 
have been reproduced from a_ book 
entitled Rural Housing, containing a 


House at South Warnborough, before— 


House at Greywell, before and after restoration by 


selection from the exhibition of photo- 
graphs of rural housing schemes, etc., 
held recently by the Public Works, 
Roads and Traffic Congress (1931 

The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, 
M.P., in his foreword, writes: ‘‘ I am 
particularly gratified that the Congress 
is devoting attention to the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act, 1926, of securing real 
improvements in existing conditions at 
a much lower cost than is involved in 
the construction of new houses. New 
houses are, of course, needed in the 
country,! and_ special provision for 
them is made in the series of Housing 
Acts. 

‘*But at the present time, when due 
regard must be paid to economy in 
public expenditure, it is important to 


choose the most economical method of 


achieving the end in view. Moreover, 


quite apart from the 


question of 


economy, any rural housing policy t® 
be worthy of the name must include, 
as one of its essential aims, the preserva- 
tion of cottages which are not only 
beautiful in themselves, but serve to 
perpetuate the character and_ the 
ancient traditions of the countryside.” 


—and after reconditioning. 


the Hampshire County Council. 
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QUESTIONS THAT ARISE 


Stains on Oak Beams 


W. G. writes : “* Jn a house which I have 
just completed an oak beam spans the width 
of the dining-room, above which are fixed 
the floor joists. The latter are covered with 
grooved and tongued boarding and plastered 
on the underside. The beam was treated 
with a weak solution of ammonia, but the 
result was very unsatisfactory, as black 
Stains appeared on the beam in approximately 
the same position as the joists above. Can 
your expert give me an explanation of the 
stains and suggest a cure.” 

The reason for the stains appearing 
on the beam in the positions stated by 
your correspondent is no doubt caused 
by moisture attracted by the nails, and 
the latter being fixed too near to the 
edges of the beam. 

Possibly the timber was erected during 
a very rainy period and had become 
soaked with water before the roof was 
fixed. The gallic acid in the oak 
would cause the nails to rust and soak 
through the grain, leaving the black 
stains beneath the joists. 

The same effect will sometimes be 
observed on oak gates and posts where 
iron hinges are fixed. 

It will be a difficult job to remove 
the stains now, but I suggest scraping 
down the beam, which will lighten the 
colour of the stains, and carefully 
treating it with a water stain, only 
staining the light parts. While this 
will not produce a thoroughly even 
texture, with care a reasonably good 
tone can be obtained. 

I would also suggest, to avoid stains on 
woodwork treated in this manner, that 
it would be better not to fix the ends 
of the floor joists, but rest them on 
the beam and fix a row of herring-bone 
strutting on each side of the beam, 
covering the top surface of the latter 
with felt. Fr. 3. % 


Stone for Graveyard 
Monuments 


T. Y. writes : ‘‘ Can your expert recom- 
mend some stones—other than granites or 
marbles—suitable for graveyard monuments ? 
I do not think that I have found the best free- 
Stones, and I have no experience of the 
limestones, for this purpose. The memorial, 
in this case, takes the form of a small cross 
with incised lettering, in a country church- 
yard, and I should like the colour to be 
greyish. Apart from this, I should also like 
to know of any stones, with texture, which 
will take delicate carving, and weather well. 
I have not found preservatives satisfactory. 
They seem, with new stones, to lead to 
efflorescence, which, suppose, only dis- 
appears when it has removed the pre- 
servative. Among the limestones, can your 


would be 
the slates 


whether Purbeck 


are any of 


State 
also, 


expert 
reliable : 
suitable ?° 

The finer qualities of Purbeck stone 
from the Seacombe Quarries (some- 
times called Purbeck Cliff stone) being 
hard, durable, and capable of holding 
a smooth surface and fine arris, should 
be quite suitable. Hopton wood stone 
(unpolished) would also be suitable. 
The magnesium limestone from Mans- 
field Woodhouse would also suit a 
country situation. 

Several of the finer-grained sand- 
stones are also suitable, though inclined 
to be hard ; perhaps the best for the 
purpose—Quarella stone, from Bridg- 
end, Glamorgan—is, unfortunately, no 
longer worked, unless recently re- 
opened. Bristol Pennant stone and 
Forest of Dean stone are both suitable 
for monumental purposes. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
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report of a joint committee of the 
British Institute of Industrial Art and 
the Association of Master Monumental 
Masons, entitled Report on Building 
Stones suitable for Graveyard on 
recently published by the B.I.1.A., 
gd. net. The same body also lilies 
a booklet on The Art of Graveyard 
Monuments, price 6d. There is also a 
little book on stone issued by the 
Central Advisory Council for Church 
Fabrics, which could probably be had 
through the secretary, Mr. F. C. Ecles, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, S.W.7. 

There are many admirable seven- 
teenth-century examples of slate slabs 
and monuments with incised carving 
and lettering, and no doubt equally 
good results could be obtained today, 
but the technique might be more 
difficult to acquire. The whole subject 
of graveyard memorials is discussed at 
length in the R.J.B.A. Journal for 
December 19, 1931, from which some 
of the above information is derived. 


[From Mount Zion, or In Tous: with the Lelhaiee. 


The garden city. 


**Owot ye what the dwellers say, in close and garden delving: 


?” (See 


book review on page 157.) 
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SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. COUNCIL MEETING 


OLLOWING are some notes from 
a recent meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
Council : 


The University of London Architectural 
Education Committee : Mr. W. H. Ansell, 
F.R.I.B.A., Chairman of the Board of 
Archite¢tural Education, and Mr. A. H. 
Moberly, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., vice-chairman, 
were nominated to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on the University of London 
Architectural Education Committee for 
year beginning Maich 1, 1932. 

Gift of Cockerell Drawings to the R.I.B.A. 
Library: The cordial thanks of the 
Council were conveyed to Mrs. Noel 
for her generosity in presenting to the 
R.I.B.A. Library a selection of drawings 
by C. R. Cockerell and F. P. Cockerell. 
Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton: The 
Council passed a cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton, 
F.R.1.B.A., for the exceptionally long and 
valuable service which he has given to 
the Institute on many committees and 
as an examiner. The Council are glad’ 
to know that, although Mr. Crompton 
is no longer resident in London, he 
will continue to serve as an examiner 
and on some of the more important 
committees. 

Overhead Electrification : On the recom- 
mendation of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, letters have been sent to the 
Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Transport and the Eleétricity Com- 
missioners, urging them to issue in- 


structions to local authorities that 
overhead electric cables should be 
conducted in such a way as not to 


detract from the architectural amenities 
of towns and villages. 

The Council have also suggested that 
Regional Committees and Technical 
Advisers should always be consulted 
before schemes are approved. 

Departmental Committee on Local Govern- 
ment Officers: The Council approved 
a memorandum of evidence to be sub- 
mitted to the Departmental Committee 
on Local Government Officers. 


The Imperial Institute Advisory Com- 
mittee on Timbers: Mr. A. H. Barnes, 
F.R.I.B.A., Was appointed to serve on the 
Imperial Institute Advisory Committee 
on Timbers in place of Mr. W. E. 
Vernon Crompton, F.R.1.B.A., who has 
found it necessary to resign his appoint- 


ment as one of the R.I.B.A. repre- 
sentatives. 
Frost Bursting of Water Pipes: Mr. 


Alan E. Munby was appointed to 
serve on a special committee appointed 
by the British Non-Ferrous Metals Re- 
search Association to supervise a 
thorough investigation on the frost 
bursting of water pipes, and a grant 
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INSTITUTIONS 


of £5 5s. was made towards the cost 
of the investigation. 


Slum Clearance and Re-planning: The 
following members were appointed to 
serve on a special committee to con- 
sider and report on the question of 
slum clearance and re-planning : 

Major Harry Barnes and Messrs. W. R. 
Davidge, F. M. Elgood, W. Harding Thompson, 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, E. G. Culpin, Edward Unwin 
and V. L. Nash. 

The Fellowship: The Council, by a 
unanimous vote, elected the following 
architect to the Fellowship under the 
powers defined in the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925: Mr. F. G. Gilling. 


Reinstatement: The 
member was reinstated : 


Charles F. Ward. 


Transfer to the Retired Members’ Class : 
The following members were trans- 
ferred to the retired members’ class : 

As Retired Fellows 
H. W. Bird (F. 1911). 
H. L. Cabuche (F. 1925). 
H. E. Clifford (F. 1906). 
C, J. Marshall (F. 1923). 
QO. Middleton (F. 1922). 
P. Ogden (F. 1892). 
F. A. Powell (F. 1890). 
J. Thomson (F. 1906). 
W. F. Wilkie (F. 1906). 


As Retired Associates 


G. Brumell (A. 1901). 

G. W. Hatcher (A. 1897). 
T. Moore (A. 1887). 

E. G. Rodway (A. 1902). 
E. H. Woodcock (.4. 1909). 


As Retired Licentiates 
J. G. Burrell (Z. 1911). 
A. T. Cook (L. 1925). 
W. B. Y. Draper (L. 1911). 
H. Sulley (1. 1g11). 
A. W. Worrall (L. 1911). 


Resignations : The following resigna- 
tions were accepted with regret : 

Messrs. A. T. Heathcote (F), E. R. E. Sutton 
F.), F. A. Whitwell (F.), T. F. Amery (4A.), 
A. R. D. Pictor (4.), A. Lorimer (L.), W. Potts 


following ex- 
As Fellow : 


L), A. Priest (L.), E. F.-E. Seaman (L.), and 
E. A. Toombs (L.). 

RATIONAL ARCHITECTURE 
Mr. Joseph Emberton, A.R.1.B.A., 


lecturing on “ Rational Architecture ’ 
at a meeting of the Manchester Society 
of Architects, held on January 13, said 
that the bylaws which restricted our 
building operations and the materials 
and ideas’ which - still governed 
building design were largely out of 
date. Present economic conditions 
necessitated our making greater use of 
the new materials which scientific 
thought had prepared for us, and would 
effect a great saving in the cost of 
buildings and free them from much 
superfluous material. The use of 
brickwork as a walling material in a 
steel-framed building was entirely out 
of date, and he instanced that glass, 
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one of the most perfect of weather- 


resisting materials, backed by cork, 
which was an_ efficient insulating 
material, could be substituted for 
14-in. brick walls, and in a_ total 
thickness of 2} ins. would provide a 
greater degree of insulation than four 
14-in. walls. 

He strongly advocated high buildings, 
the restriction of which he described 
as a survival of a period when no 
efficient vertical transport was avail- 
able, resulting in the development of 
uneconomic and unhealthy buildings, 
and thought that the resulting effect of 
large isolated towers, with adequate 
space around them, would be more 
satisfactory. 

The lecturer also advocated an 
approach to the problems of design 
from a funétional point of view, and 
demonstrated the waste of light and 
air and the general extravagance of 
much of the building of the last 
twenty years. He claimed that the 
Gothic builders of the earlier period 
designed their cathedrals from the 
functional aspect, and that only when 
they had gone as far as they could in 
that direction did they occupy them- 
selves with such ornament as was seen 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel at West- 
minster. He was unwilling to concede, 
however, that Renaissance buildings, 
such as Somerset House, were adequate 
office buildings for the housing of 
Inland Revenue staffs. 

Mr. J. L. Gleave proposed and 
Mr. P. G. Fairhurst seconded a vote 
of thanks. 


THE D.O.M.M.D.A. 


On Wednesday last the thirteenth 
annual dinner of the Drawing Office 
Material Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ 
Association was held at the Hotel 
Victoria, London, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. J. B. Halden, the president. 

In proposing the toast of ‘* The 
Association,’ Col. Sir Wyndham Portal, 
BT., D.S.O., M.V.O., pointed out that 
there was no organization in any other 
country supplying the commodities of 
the Association that could compare 
with it. It was in a unique position 
and it was an effective body. He 
advised the members to brand their 
goods with the name of the Association. 

The president, in response, said that 
before the inception of the Association 
the condition of their industry was 
desperate. Their policy had been to 
establish it on a 100 per cent. British 
basis. 

Lord Ebbisham, G.B.£., in replying to 
the toast of ** The Visitors,” proposed 
by Mr. L. Taylor, vice-president, 


referred to the work of the Southern 
Railway and pointed out that the huge 
extensions to the Southampton Docks 
was still proceeding and would be 
completed according to schedule. 








THE 


LAW REPORTS 


DISPUTED COMPENSATION 


St. John’s Hospital, Bath v. Bath Corpora- 
tion. King’s Bench Division. Before 
Mr. Justice Wright 

HE point in this case was as to the 

amount to be paid by the Bath Cor- 
poration to the trustees of the St. John’s 
Hospital, Bath, in respect of the acquisi- 
tion of certain property by the Bath 
Corporation. 

It arose out of a special case stated in 
alternative forms by arbitrators, who 
found that if future increases and 
decreases on the rentals of the properties 
were considered in the next sixty years, 
the average net annual income was 
£1,147, which gave as compensation a 

capital sum of Li 28,675. 

The alternative finding was on the 
basis of a net annual income of £1,075, 
which gave a capital payment of 
£26,875, and this was arrived at by 
finding the present monetary value 
in purchasing the future rentals, in 
accordance with actuarial tables. 

For the trustees, it was argued that 
the true view was the simple method of 
ascertaining what the actual rentals 
would be over a number of years, and 
then striking the average. 

The Corporation, on the other hand, 
contended that the payment of com- 
pensation was analogous to the purchase 
of an annuity. 

His lordship said he came to the 
conclusion that the compensation 
payable was £26,875, and he gave 
judgment for the Corporation with 
costs. His lordship pointed out that 
the problem would not have arisen if 
the values for the next sixty years were 
to remain constant. ‘To his mind, the 
view of the trustees as to the method 
to be adopted in this case certainly had 
the merit of simplicity, but it unfor- 
tunately had the demerit of not allowing 
for the future value of money. In his 
opinion, the method for which the 
Corporation contended was the correct 
one, and not the simple method put 
forward by the trustees, which was not 
upheld by the court. 


RESTRICTIVE COVENANT 


The Governors of Alleyn’s College v. Reed 
and others. Chancery Division. Before 
Mr. Justice Luxmoore 


This was an action by the governors 
of Alleyn’s College, of Dulwich, 
against Miss Reed, of Victoria Crescent, 
Wimbledon, lessee of 37 Alleyn Park, 
Mrs. A. V. Porter, under-lessee, and 
other persons who had rented certain 
flats from Mrs. Porter, to recover pos- 
session of the premises. 

Miss Reed was assignee of a lease of 
37 Alleyn Park and Mrs. Porter was the 
assignee of a sub-lease at an increased 
rent, which she purchased in 1928. 

The plaintiff’s case was that the 
covenants of the lease had been broken 
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by Mrs. Porter turning the house into 
flats, she agreeing to supply each tenant 
with hot water and to keep the staircase 
cleaned. The head lease contained a 
covenant that the lessee should not 
convert the premises nor permit the 
same to be used for carrying on any 


trade or business or ‘‘ in any way or 
manner, or for any purpose, that 
shall or may be deemed by the 


governors to be an annoyance or in- 
convenience to the neighbourhood or 
the public, or the contiguous tenants of 
the governors.”” The under-lease had 
repealed that covenant. 

The defendants denied that what had 
been done constituted any breach of 
covenant. 

His lordship held that what Mrs. 
Porter did constituted a carrying on of 
a trade or business, and in his opinion 
there was also a breach of the second 
part of the covenant with regard to 
annoyance and inconvenience. The 
governors, his lordship said, had always 
resisted attempts to vary the covenants 
in their leases so as to enable houses 
in particular parts of the estate to be 
let out in suites of apartments and such 
resistance had been based on the view 
that it was detrimental to the estate. 
‘** Business ** was a wide and flexible 
word, but there was little doubt that 
the sub-letting of premises in suites, 
with or without the provision of other 
service, was a business. He understood 
there was no objection to granting Miss 
Reed relief on proper terms. 

After discussion, it was arranged that 
the order for possession should not be 
drawn up until proposals had been 
made in respect of the relief which the 
governors were willing to concede, and 
that if that were not agreed, the Court 
should be asked to give a decision on 
the point. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 1.—Sending-in day. Modern Detached 
House, for the Management of the South Wales 
Building Trades Exhibition. (Cost: not to 
exceed £1,000.) The competition is open 
to all architeéts other than those in practice. 
Assessors: J. Herbert Jones, F.R.I.B.A., 
Morgan Willmott, F.R.1.B.A., and H. Norman 
Edwards. Premiums: £50, £30 and £20. 
Conditions, etc., obtainable on application to 
Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd., 97 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. Designs to be addressed to 
“* ArchiteGtural Competition,” Competition 
Manager, Building Trades Exhibition, Grey- 
friars Hall, Cardiff, not later than March 1. 
(1 p.m.). 

March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 

September 30.—Sending-in day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHCOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘ English Renaissance 
(1500-1900).”” By Sir Banister Fletcher, Pp.R.1.B.A. 


BRITISH WOOD PRESERVING ASSOCIATION. 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 20 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. ‘* Diseases of Timber.”’ EK. St. G. 
Cartwright. 6 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2. Second of ten lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A, 7.30 p.m. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. ‘‘ The Permanence of Artists’ Materials.” 
By Noel Heaton, B.sc. 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 
‘THANET SCHOOL OF ART LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 


TURE. At Chatham House School, Ramsgate. 
“Power of the Popes.’”” By R. Goulburn Lovell, 
A.R.LB.A. 5 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIOUARIES, Burlington House, 


** Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos.’’ 


Piccadilly, W.1. 
8.30 p.m. 


By Miss Winifred Lamb. 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 10 Upper 
Belgrave Street, S.W.1. ‘The Effect of Existing 
Building Regulations on Pillar Design.” By F. E. 
Drury, M.SC., M.I.STRUCT.E. 6.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCcIETy. At the 





Public Library, Liverpool. Lecture by G. H. Parry 
and E. R. F. Cole, F.R.1.B.A. 
HASTINGS SCHOOL OF ART Lecrv RES ON ARCHI- 


TECTURE. ‘* Power of the Popes.” By R. Goulburn 
Lovell, A.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYorS, 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. ‘ Housing 
Acts, 1928-30."" By Leslie Maddock. 7 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 30 
Sunrise, 7.44 a.m. Sunset, 4.43 p.m. 
INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 
At Edinburgh. ‘‘ The Decorator and the Future.” 
By W. G. Sutherland. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ‘St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor.”” By Sir Harold Brakspear, F.R.1.B.A. 


8 p.m. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. Annual Dinner and Dance, to be held 
at Southampton. 
INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 
Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane, E.C.4. ‘* Publicity 
for Decorators.’”” By John Gloag. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

L.C.C., CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.2. ‘‘ Famous Elizabethan 

Mansions.” By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES, 
At the City Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Third of nine lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 0 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


I,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.2. “Stone.” By C. J. 
Lowe. 7.30 p.m. 

WEsT YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. Students’ Evening. ‘‘ A Devel- 
opment of Architecture in Concrete.”” By Major 
R. A. B. Smith, M.c. 7 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, Savoy 


Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. Annual dinner, 
to be held at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, W.C.2. 7 for 7.30 p.m. 7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF EF UEL. Joint meeting with the Society 
of Chemical Industry, at the University, Bristol. 
‘Smoke Abatement.”” By V. R. Chadwick. 


7.30 p.m, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

Sunrise, 7.34.a.m. Sunset, 4.55 p.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Visit to the United Stone Firm’s Works, Stewarts Road, 
Lambeth. 2.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. ‘‘ The Craft of the Decorative Iron Worker.” 
By J. A. R. Stevenson, F.R.1.B.A. 8 p.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.2. “Famous Jacobean 
Mansions.’’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 

6 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City I,iterary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Fourth of nine lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W.H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, ** The 
Problem of Education and Research in the Building 
Industry.” By Dr. R. E. Stradling, HON.A.R.1.B.A. 


6.30 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. ‘ Russia.”” By 
Clough Williams-Ellis, F.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 
WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. ‘‘ Working-Class Flats.” By 
G. Grey Wornum, F.R.1.B.A. p.m. 
SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘ The Old London Customs House 
before 1400.’’ By Miss Mabel H. Mills. 8.30 p.m, 
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TRADE NOTES 


The Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd., and their 
associated concern, the Nautilus Fire Co., 
Ltd., have removed their offices and show- 
rooms to Number 7, Stratford Place, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Mayfair 6462. 
Telegrams : Degasco (or Nautifico), Wesdo, 


London. 
oe 


Mr. James Scrivener, Managing Director 


of Eleétrolux, Ltd., presiding at a staff 


dinner at the Trocadero Restaurant, held 
on January 15, announced that the Marquis 
of Milford Haven had joined the board of 
the company. Mr. said that, 
despite one of the worst periods of industrial 
this country, 


Scrivener 


depression experienced by 
record sales had been registered in all their 
products. In December actually 
showed 100 per cent. increase compared 
Britain 


they 
with December, 1930, and Great 
had won the international trophy for sales 
in competition with all Eleétrolux organiza- 
tions which, operating through forty-three 
companies, were at work throughout the 


world. 
* 


The Mansion House Restoration, 1931, is the 
title of an illustrated brochure recently 
issued by Messrs. Jenson and Nicholson, 
Ltd., of Goswell Works, Stratford, E.15. 
It has been produced in order to com- 
memorate the part played by this firm as 
manufacturers and suppliers of the decora- 
tive materials employed in the reconstruction 
of the building. 
articles giving the history of the Mansion 
House and a description of the work done 
by Mr. Sydney Tatchell, FR.1.B.A., the 
the decorative 
also contains 


architeét responsible for 
treatment, the 
twelve photographs of the interior, each 
accompanied by descriptive letterpress. 

* 


brochure 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
Bracket Proteétor bed-pan washer of Messrs. 
Dent and Hellyer, Ltd., fixed in position on 
the wall face. It incorporates the universal 
attachment to hold various types of bed 
pans, and nozzle for washing urine bottles; 
pedal dash pot, and adjustable 
damper for opening apparatus, hand- 
operated careless valves for hot and cold 
action 


lever, 


flush, or alternatively a syphon 
flushing cistern for the cold flush, and 
anti-D trap with access. All the exposed 
metalwork is chromium-plated. The 

D. and H. patent steam valve, with safety 
attachment for scouring purposes, can be 
provided if necessary. The safety attach- 
ment provides for the access of steam only 
when the door is closed. 

* 

Messrs. Parker, Winder and Achurch, 
Ltd., of Broad Street, Birmingham, have 
marketed the “ Improved 
Forward”? automatic coin-colleéting lock. 
Among the many advantages claimed for 
this lock are the following: (1) A second 
coin cannot be inserted while the lavatory 
is engaged; (2) impossible to jam coins; 
(3) by turning the knob upon the inside of 


recently 


In addition to two brief 
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the lock the latch bolt is automatically 
drawn back; (4) there is no need (although 
there is one supplied) for the auxiliary bolt; 
5) the coin chamber is as near as possible 
thief-proof. No hinges remain through 
which a thief could file; (6) extra holding 
capacity of coin till 240 pennies—with 
detachable till with additional capacity 
amounting to 400 pennies; (7) interior all 
brass and gun-metal fittings—nothing to 
rust: (8) no outside direction plates are 
required, thereby realizing a saving in both 
money fixing. A booklet 
containing illustrations and a description 
of the lock is obtainable, free of charge, on 
application to Messrs. Parker, Winder and 
Achurch. 


THE BUILDINGS 
- ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the specialists, 


and time of 


general contractors and some of the sub- 
contractors for the buildings illustrated in 
this issue : 

Eastpole Farm, New Enfield Road, Trent 
Park, Cockfosters (pages 143-146). General 
contractor, W. T. Yates. Sub-contra¢tors : 
General Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt; The 
Tea Pot Brick and Tile Co., bricks: A. E. 
Watson & Co., structural steel; Devizes 
Brick and Tile Co., tiles ; Bratt, Colbran 
& Co., Ltd., stoves, grates and mantels; 
H. Pontifex and Son, Ltd., sanitary fittings; 
Young & Co. (Westminster), Ltd., cranes, 
cow stalls and fittings ; Jones Lock Co., 
Ltd., door furniture; Henry Hope & Sons, 
Ltd., casements; Morris Singer Co., Ltd., 
metalwork; E. Parkinsons (London), Ltd., 
tiling. 

Studios for the Gaumont Co., Ltd., 
Limegrove, Shepherd's Bush (pages 146- 
148). General contractors : Bovis (1928), 
Ltd. Sub-contra¢tors: H. Young & Co., 
Ltd., steel work; Mather and Platt, Ltd., 
elaborate sprinkler and hydrant systems; 
Gardiner, Sons & Co., Ltd., steel windows: 


The Bracket Protector bed-pan washer. 
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Hammersmith Ele¢tricity Works, eleétricity ; 
Metropolitan Water Board, new mains for 
hydrant systems; Hall and Kay, Ltd., 
heating, ventilation and fog-dispersal plants; 
J. Bennie, Ltd., electric lift; J. Chater and 
Sons, Ltd., sanitary fittings; H. W. Cullum 
& Co., Ltd., sound-insulating materials; 
Contractors for Film Works, Leslie & Co., 
Ltd.; Robert Adams, floor springs and bolts 
to doors; Midhurst Brick Co., Ltd., facing 
bricks; W. Salter Edwards & Co., Ltd., 
asphalt work; Sussex Brick Co., Ltd., bricks; 
Shutter Contractors, revolving steel shutters ; 
Mellowes & Co., Ltd., metal skylights and 
glazings; R. C. Cutting & Co., lightning 
conductors; A. R. H. Maxted, Ltd., iron 
ladders and balustrades ; Garton and 
Thorne, Ltd., enamelled lettering and iron 
railings; F. A. Norris & Co., Ltd., 
escape stairs. 

New store for H. Binns, 
Ltd., Sunderland (page 151). General 
contractors, Henderson Bros. Consulting 
engineer, Wm. Simpson, 0.B.E., M.INST.C.E. 
Quantity surveyor, Wm. Morton, F.s.1. 
Sub-contra¢tors : Redpath, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., steelwork; Kleine Co., Ltd., rein- 
forced floors; Limmer and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt;  Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., steel windows: 
Mellowes & Co., Ltd., roof lights; F. J. 
Watson, plumber work; H. Fairclough, 
heating; John Taylor & Co., tiler; A. Ross, 
painter; H. Binns, Son & Co., Ltd., shop 
fitting and shopfronts; C. W. Wilson and 
Sons, Ltd., glazier; Shaw’s Glazed Brick 
Co., Ltd., terra-cotta and glazed brick; 
A. M. Macdougall and Son, oak flooring; 
Haywards, Ltd., pavement lights; Picker- 
ings, Ltd., lifts; Shanks & Co., Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; John Thompson, iron 
founder and smith work. 


Ridges,” = Mill 
(pages 153-154). General contra¢tors, 
Herbert Nicholls, Ltd. Sub-contraétors : 
Turpin’s Parquet Floor, Joinery and Wood 
Carving Co., oak flooring ; Plastex Manu- 
facturing Co., plastic paint work: C. J. 
Hunt & Co., oak panelling and all mould- 
ings in hall and dining-room; Standard 
Range and Foundry, Ltd., sanitary fittings: 
National Radiator Co., Ltd., lavatory 
basins in two of the bedrooms; Langley, 
London, Ltd., supplied the roof tiles and 
untearable roofing felt, fixed by P. R. 
Skinner & Co.; Bratt, Colbran & Co., Ltd., 
fireplaces ; Henry Burn & Co., Ltd., stone 
wall and garden layout. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. R. E. Stewardson, F.R.1.B.A., has now 
resumed his practice in China, and will be 
glad to receive trade catalogues, samples, 
etc., at his temporary address, The Shanghai 
Club, Shanghai, China. All communica- 
tions should be marked “ via Siberia.” 

We have received 6d. from Mr. C. Robert 
Turner, in an envelope marked ‘“ London, 
W..” for a copy of The Adventure of Building. 
If Mr. Turner will kindly forward his 
address the booklet will at once be sent. 
—(PUBLISHERS, A.J.) 


iron 


Son & Co., 


** Green 


Hill, N.W.7 








LONDON AND DISTRICTS 


The BERMONDSEY B.C. is to prepare a clearance 
scheme for the Porlock Place area. 

The BERMONDSEY B.C. is to ereét a block of 
twenty flats in the Vaughan Street area, at a 
cost of £12,000. 

Plans passed by the BERMONDSEY B.C. : Altera- 
tions, Bermox Tannery, Bermondsey Street, for 
Messrs. Hall, Williams & Co.; rebuilding 
** Prince of Wales ”’ public-house, Riley Street, 
for Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid & Co., Ltd.; 
warehouse, Tower Bridge Road, for Mr. H. W. 
Wagstaff. 

Plans passed by the CATERHAM U.D.C. : House, 
Stafford Road, for Messrs. O’Sullivan, Ltd.; 
house, Whiteleafe Road, for Messrs P. Surridge, 
Ltd.; two houses, Farleigh Road, for Mr. H. 
Tilling; bungalow, Manor Avenue, for Messrs. 
Thomas Bros.; additions, British Legion Club, 
High Street, for Mr. H. T. Burgoyne. 

Plans passed by the CHELSEA B.c.: Five 
houses, Tite Street, and four in Royal Hospital 
Yard, for Messrs. Jaques, Ltd.; extensions, 
Brompton Hospital, for Messrs. Higgs and Hill, 
Ltd.; Arcade Street from Brompton Road to 
Basil Street, for Mr. H. Hanks; three-story 
addition, 7 Edith Grove, for Mr. B. Poilter. 

The Essex Education Committee has pur- 
chased a site in Chase Lane, CHINGFORD, for the 
erection of a junior school. 

Plans passed by the couLspon v.D.c.: Two 
houses, Melrose Road, for Mr. E. H. Easton; 
ten bungalows, Woodlands Grove, for Mr. P. 
Richardson; two houses, Bradmore Way, or 
Mr. D. A. Davey. 

The HACKNEY B.c. has passed plans for the 
erection of houses on the Meynell Gardens 
estate, Meynel! Crescent. 

Plans passed by the LEWISHAM B.c. : Buildings, 
site in Algernon Road and Mercy Terrace, for 
Messrs. S. W. Farmer and Son, Ltd.; three 
houses, Devonshire Road, for Mr. H. W. Cash; 
shops, corner of Burnt Ash Hill and Kingsland 
Road, for Mr. C. Durbin; alterations, Upland 
Hall, London Road, Forest Hill, for Mr. W. J. 
Kane; eight shops and forty-eight houses, off 
Baring Road, for Messrs. W. J. Scudamore, 
Ltd.; stadium, Station Approach, Catford, for 
Messrs. Frank E. Eve & Co.; ten houses, 
Callander Road, for Mr. H. R. Watt; ten 
houses, De Frene Road, for Mr. R. B. Rowell; 
sixteen houses, Henryson Road, for Messrs. 
J. W. Heath and Sons. 

Mr. T. E. Evans has obtained a site at 
SANDERSTEAD HILL for the erection of a church 
for the Sanderstead Congregationalists. 

Plans passed at SANDERSTEAD : House, Church- 
way, for Mr. Frank Flood; two houses, Purley 
Downs Road, for Mr. H. P. Hawkes; shop, 
Purley Oaks Road, for Messrs. W. J. Frewing 
and Sons, Ltd.; two houses, Purley Oaks 
Road, for Mr. H. Johnson; two houses, Old 
Farleigh Road, for Mr. J. A. Lovell; 108 houses, 
Croham Heights estate, for Messrs. R. Costain 
and Sons; eleven houses, Court Hill, for 
Messrs. Thomas and Son. 

The Essex Education Committee has pur- 
chased land at wooprorp for the ere¢tion of two 
senior schools. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


The BOURNEMOUTH Corporation has obtained 
sanction for a loan of £53,624 for the erection 
of 136 dwellings on the Iford Lane estate. 

Messrs. Mackenzie and Phillips are to develop 
land at the corner of Boscombe Spa Road, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

Plans passed by the BOURNEMOUTH Corpora- 
tion : Two houses, Morland Road, for Mr. F. G. 
Barnes; gymnasium, 18 Queen’s Park Drive, 
for Miss M. A. Robertson; two houses, Ropley 
Road, for Mr. T. H. Lloyd; two houses, 
Stamford Road, for Messrs. Small and Sons; 
two cottages, Acres Road, for Mr. L. Sanders; 
two houses, Haverstock Road, for Mr. A. 
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Adams; twenty-six houses, Evershot Road, for 
Hants. Land Society; two cottages, Redhill 
Drive, for Mr. S. R. Stevens; five houses, 
Francis Road, for Mrs. A. Richards; two 
houses, Christchurch Road, for Mr. J. J. 
Elkins, junr.; three shops, Kinson Road, for 
Mr. J. H. Schofield; alterations, Imperial 
Hotel, Meyrick Road, for Imperial Hotels, 
Ltd.; additions, Atrathalian Nursing Home, 
Owl’s Road, for Miss Barton ; dispatch depart- 
ment, Wimborne Road, for Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.; extensions, printing works, 
Christchurch Road, for Mr. F. Rigler; altera- 
tions and additions, 12 Commercial Road, for 
Malmesbury and Parsons Dairies, Ltd.; hotel, 
corner of Broadway Lane and Castle Lane, for 
Messrs. Strong & Co.; four flats, Francis Road, 
for Mr. R. Pepin; two houses, Bankside Road, 
for Messrs. T. K. Butt and Son. 

Mr. B. Stevens has prepared plans for the 
erection of twenty-four houses in Percival 
Road, EASTBOURNE. 

Plans passed by the GRAVESEND Corporation : 
Extensions to stores, Brewhouse Yard, for 
Mr. E. W. Filkins; eight houses, Central 
Avenue, for Mr. H. L. Smith; two houses, 
Austin Road, for Mr. W. Gould; alterations, 
16 King Street, for Messrs. Upsons, Ltd.: 
shop and stores for Home and Colonial Stores, 
Ltd., High Street, for Messrs. F. J. Hepple, 


Ltd.; seven houses, Central Avenue, for 
Mr. T. Bennett; house, The Avenue, for 
Mr. C. E. M. Fillmore; shop and _ house, 


Milton Avenue, for Messrs. R. Hopkins and 
Sons. 

The oxFrorp Corporation is to erect 100 houses 
on the Rose Hill estate, at an estimated cost 
of £25,000. 

The sOUTHAMPTON Corporation has prepared 
a scheme for the layout of the surround of the 
civic centre, at a cost of £28,000. 

Mr. B. Newton Brookes is to ere¢t a residential 
hotel and construct tea gardens in Wallace 
Avenue, WORTHING. 

Plans passed by the wortuinG Corporation : 
Forty houses, Lavington Road, 2 _ houses, 
Pembroke Avenue, twelve houses, Grenland 
Road, two houses, Balcombe Road, and 
house, Stone Lane, for Mr. H. M. Potter; two 
houses, Brook Barn Way, and two _ houses, 
Harvey Road, for Mr. R. Pierre; four houses, 
Lanfranc Road, for Mr. E. G. Parker; thirty 
garages, Malvern Close, and offices, Offington 
Avenue, for Mr. A. T. W. Goldsmith; eight 
flats, Lansdowne Road, and house and office, 
Littlehampton Road, for Mr. M. R. Fletcher; 
fourteen houses, Wallace Avenue, for Mr. J. E. 
Lund; alterations and additions, 6-7 Marine 
Parade, for Mr. J. Dillistone; two houses, 
Offingham Drive, for Mr. L. Daynes-Wood; 
house, Harvey Road, for Mr. A. G. Keatch; 
house, Cecilian Avenue, for Mr. F. G. Abell; 
house, Hayling Rise, for Mr. G. T. Percival; 
house, Hillside Avenue, for Mr. E. J. Love; 
house, Wallace Avenue, for Mr. C. Jarvis; 
house, Hythe Road, for Mr. M. Wallis. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the CHELTENHAM Corporation : 
Twenty-two houses, Mead Road, for Messrs. 
Bendall and Sons; three bungalows, Priory 
Lane, Bishops Cleeve, for Mr. J. Tomkins; 
two houses, off Naunton Lane, for Mr. T. W. 
Smith; Congregational church, Priory Terrace, 
for Rev. W. E. Cloutman; house, Naunton Park 
Road, for Mr. H. L. Bradbury; squash racquet 
court, Rossley Manor, Dowdeswell, for Mr. C. 
Coxwell Rogers. 

Plans passed by the PAIGNTON U.D.c. : Sixteen 
houses, Marldon Hill, for Mr. H. T. Drew: 
four flats, Woodland Park, for Mr. W. Pearcey; 
houses, Southfield Avenue, for Mr. A. E. 
Knight; house, Barnfield Road, for Mr. F. 
Godfrey; additions, Montpelier School, for 
Mr. F. Green; two houses, Winsu Avenue, for 


Mr. F. Brockbank; nine houses, St. Mary’s 
Hill, for Mr. W. H. Mead; twenty-four houses, 
Old Dartmouth Road, for U.D.C. 

The Torquay Corporation is acquiring land 
at Kingskerswell for the construction of a 
service reservoir. 

Plans passed by the weymMouTH Corporation : 
Houses, Knightslade Road, for Mr. S. Hitt; 
house, Monmouth Avenue, for Mr. H. 
Nicholson; bungalow, Knightslade Road, for 
Mr. F. Greenaway; houses, Wardcliffe Road, 
for Mr. A. Masters; three houses, Old Parish 
Lane, for Mr. Burt; development of the 
Gulleyshay estate, Gipsy Lane, for Mr. J. 
Hardy; house, Roman Road, for Messrs. 
Theo. Conway, Ltd.; shop and _ premises, 
Clearmount Road, for Mr. E. Dyer. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the BEDFORD Corporation : 
Alterations for Crown Building Society, Midland 
Road, and alterations, 3 Park Avenue, for 
Mr. E. H. C. Inskip; alterations, Burnaby 
House, for Mr. O. P. Milne, on behalf of 
Bedford School; alterations, ‘‘ George and 
Dragon ”’ public-house, Mill Street, for Messrs. 
Wells and Welsh, Ltd.; alterations, 23-27 High 
Street, for Messrs. Wells & Co.; alterations, 
Swan Hotel, for Mr. I. Daughtry. 

The GRANTHAM Corporation is to construct a 
central bus station, at a cost of £8,000. 

Plans passed by the NORTHAMPTON Corpora- 
tion: Reconstruction of 56-58 Gold Street, for 
Mr. A. Cleaver; office extensions, St. James 
Road, for Messrs. Travis and Arnold; public 
hall, High Street, Kingsthorpe, for Baptist 
Church trustees; two houses, Ridgway, Weston 
Favell, for Mr. H. P. Cross; house, Buttocks, 
Booth Lane, for Mr. W. G. Gordon; house, 
Hardingstone Lane, for Mr. J. T. Botterill. 

The NORTHAMPTON Corporation is to provide 
a bus station in Bridge Street. 

The NORTHANTSs €.C, is acquiring land adjoining 
the Daventry institution for the erection of 
bungalow hospital buildings. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The stockton Education Committee is to 
erect a senior school for 1,000 pupils on the 
Newham Grange estate. 

The stockton Education Committee has 
obtained a site at Hartburn for the erection of 
an elementary school. 

The sTOCKTON-ON-TEES Corporation has 
approved layout plans, prepared by Mr. 
George P. Stanley, for the erection of 172 houses 
on the Sunder and Glebe estate. 

The sTOCKTON-ON-TEES Corporation is to 
erect twenty houses on the Blue Hall estate. 

The sToOcKTON-ON-TEES Corporation is to 
provide additional accommodation at the bus 
depot, at a cost of £5,500. 

Plans passed by the srRETFORD U.D.c. : Thirty- 
six houses, Park Road, for Mr. J. W. Maunders; 
six houses, Davyhulme Road, for Messrs. 
McLellan and Abel; house, Granby Road, for 
Mr. W. H. Short; office, Stanley Road, for Mr. 
G. R. Gibbons. 

Plans passed by the wALLsEND Corporation : 
Ten houses, Westfield estate, for Mr. J. H. 
James; hall, Station Farm, for High Farm 
Residents Association; two houses, Park Road, 
for Ministry of Labour. 

The South-West yorKSHIRE Joint Board for 
the Mentally Defedétive is to erect two pavilions 
at the St. Catherine’s institution, at a cost of 
£38,000. 

WALES 

The carpirF Corporation is to provide a 
laundry block at the Llandough hospital, at a 
cost of £12,000. : 

The carpirF Corporation is to erect an 
elementary school at Ely, at a cost of £10,500. 

The carpirF Education Committee is to extend 
the Greenhill open-air school, at a cost of £5,290. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; 


The distrié is that 


Column II for 
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1 14 As | a S. Counties 
1 14 BOURNE 
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12 Valley District 
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11 A Leek .. Mid. Counties 
12 A Leicester Mid. Counties 
12 A Leigh N.W. Counties 
10+ 3B, Lewes S. Counties 
10 A; Lichfield Mid. Counties 
12 A Lincoln Mid. Counties 
12 Liverpool .. N.W. Counties 
103 A; Liandudno N.W. Counties 
10: <A Lianelly S. Wales & M. 
1 03 London 12-miles radius) 
12 Do. (12-15 miles radius) 
12 A Long Eaton Mid. Counties 
11% A  Lough- Mid. Counties 
12 borough 
11? A; Luton E. Counties 
12 A Lytham .. N.W. Counties 
12 
: 2 A, a css N.W. Counties 
i FIELD 
;3. BM 
1 02 aidstone.. S. Counties 
1 1} A; Malvern Mid. Counties 
1 03 A Manchester N.W. Counties 
12 A Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 
11 } B, Margate 8S. Counties 
1 03 A; Matlock Mid. Counties 
A, Merthyr S. Wales & M. 
A Middles- N.E. Coast 
12 A; Middlewich N.W. Counties 
11? B, Minehead .. S.W. Counties 
1 03 A Monmouth S. Wales & M. 
12 & S. and E. 
12 Glamorganshire . 
1 03 A Morecambe N.W. Counties 
13 
11? Ay NN arene N.W. Counties 
10% A Neath .. S&S. Wales & M. 
114 A Nelson N.W. Counties 
12 A Newcastle... N.E. Coast 
12 A Newport S. Wales & M. 
12 A Normanton Yorkshire 
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is a selection only. 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 
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labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 


a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 


Particulars for lesser localities not 


Northampton 
North Staffs. 
North Shields 
Norwich . 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton .. 


CDs. . 


Oldham 
Oswestry .. 
Oxford 


P mss as 
Pembroke. . 
Perth - 
Peterborough 
Plymouth .. 
Pontefract 
Pontypridd 
Portsmouth 
Preston 


UEENS- 
FERRY 


Rhondda 
Valley 
Ripon at 
Rochdale .. 
Rochester . . 
Ruabon 
Rugby 
Rugeley 
Runcorn 


Ss. ALBANS 
St. Helens. . 
Salisbury .. 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 
Sheffield 
Shipley 
Shrewsbury 
Skipton 
Slough 
Solihull .. 
Southampton 
Southend-on- 


a 
Southport.. 
S. Shields .. 
Stafford .. 
Stockport .. 
Stockton-on- 
Tees 
Stoke-on- 
Trent 
Stroud 
Sunderland 
Swadlincote 
Swansea 
Swindon 


T sswonrs 
Taunton .. 
Teesside Dist. 
Teignmouth 
Todmorden 
Torquay 
Truro ee 
Tunbridge 
Wells 
Tunstall .. 
Tyne District 


Waxe- 
FIELD 
Walsall... 
Warrington 
Warwick 
Welling- 
borough 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
E. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S$. Counties 


Scotland 

S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 

E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Wales & M. 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


S. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 

{. Counties 


.W. Counties 
-E. Coast 
id. Counties 
-W. Counties 
v.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 


& 


ALA Z 


N.E. Coast 

Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.E. Counties 
S.W. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 


Whitby 
Widnes 
Wigan ai 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Wolver- 
hampton 
Worcester . . 
Worksop 
Wrexham .. 
Wycombe .. 


Y armovrn 
Yeovil es 
York ae 


S. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 


I 
s. d. 
1 6 
1 64 
1 64 
1 54 
1 64 
1 64 
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The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. The 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


WAGES 
Bricklayer . ° ° per hour 
Carpenter . ‘ ‘ is 
Joiner . ° ° aia 
Machinist . e ° ° _ as 
Mason (Banker) . e ° ° pe 
” Fixer) ” 
Plumber * 
Painter ‘ ~ 
Paperhanger - se 
Glazier *” 
Slater . ° a 
Scaffolder % a 
Timberman . e . - 
Navvy e ‘ ° ° me 
General Labourer ° ° ° ° ~ 


Lotrryman ° ° ° . ° o 
Crane Driver ° ° ° 
Watchman . 


MATERIALS 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


£ 
Grey Stone Lime . - perton 2 
Blue LiasLime . ° ° ° * 2 
Hydrated Lime. ° ° ° 2 2 
Portland Cement . ° - ” 2 
Rapid Hardening Cement - 2 
Thames Ballast . ° per Y.C 
3° Crushed Ballast ° ° ° oo 
Building Sand ° e . . - 
Washed Sand . ° . . ee 
2” Broken Brick . ‘ ‘ ‘ os 
- ” ” . . . ° ” 
Pan Breeze . ° ° ° ° - 
Coke Breeze . ° ° ° ° - 
DRAINLAYER 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS. 
’ 
e ¢€ 
Straight pipes per F.R. es 
Bends ° ° ° + each 2 10 
Taper bends . ; ° ° # 6 3 
Rest bends . . ° . « 5 9 
Single junctions . ‘ a 3 9 
Double _,, ° ° ° - 5 9 
Straight channels . ‘ — 2 6 
2° Channel bends . . —* 7 8 
Channel junctions . . Hae 7 oO 
Channel tapers ° . * - ¢ © 
Yard gullies . . . — 9 6 
Interceptors . . ° ° 18 6 
Iron drain pipe ° - perF.R. 2 3 
Bends . . - each 60 
Inspection bends ° ° . 15 3 
Single junctions . ° ° 9 3 
Double junctions . ‘ aaa 4 0 
Lead wool . . . - & 6 
Gaskin ° ° ° . «# 5 
BRICKLAYER 
£ 
Flettons ° ° ° - perM. 3 
Grooved do. . ‘ ; ° oe 3 
Stocks, = Quality ° ° ° os 4 
° ° ° ” 4 
Blue Biden, Pressed ‘ = js - 9 
” Wirecuts . . ° om 8 
a Brindles : ‘ - 8 
Bullnose ° . o 10 
Red Sand-faced Facings . ° . ~ 7 
Red Rubbers for Arches . ‘ js a 15 
Multicoloured Facings . ° e oe 9 
Luton Facings e e a - 8 
Midhurst White Facings . aa 5 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt 
glazed, 1st Quality 
Stretchers ° ° > i 21 
Headers e ° ° . ° o 2I 
Bullnose e e ° ° os 28 
Double Stretchers ° ° ° - 30 
Double Headers ° ° 99 27 
Glazed Second Quality, Less ‘- ‘ on I 
» Buffs and Creams, Add - * 2 
» Other Colours . _ = 5 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks” . per Y.S. 
- ” ” , : . ” 
i» ” ” : . o 
MASON 


The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms: 


Portland stone, Whitbed . e F.C. 
” ” Basebed . . . 2 
Bath stone . ° ° . ” 
York stone . ° . . ” 
» Sawn lanl ° . ° o 

; FS 


Paving, 2 ° ° . . 
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ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
SLATER AND TILER —— AND FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
. . Rolled steel joists cut to length . - cwt. 9 6 
First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates : ; : 
d/d F.O.R. London station : Mild steel reinforcing rods, f e ° 9 . ; 
£ s. d. ” ” a ° ” 
24” x 12” Duchesses  . . - perM. 3r 0 o ” ” - - . ” . 
22” X 12” Marchionesses é é as 28 o oO ” ” > ” . * 
20° x 10” Countesses ‘ x ws 20 5 0 ” ” , 7 ” . 
18” x 10° Viscountesses ° ° os 17 0 0 " " aoa . - 7? 
18” x 9” Ladies : re 15 0 0 ” ” <n . ” - = 
Westmorland green (random sizes) ; perton 810 o - ” 1t ;” 9 " 
Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 
Sine Fims Staton Cordisay fuoesmel ee 
20” x 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 o o Shoes mh A a 
green . . i. 27 15 0 
Best machine roofing tiles . ‘ ss 5 0 O - “splash shoes . a ae 5 0 8 : 
Best hand-made do. . . ‘. v6 5 10 . ‘esate 4 . : = ae : : ; : 
Hips and valleys . each 9 ith x "© 
rapa psa : ; i “a ee with access door * +5 Penot : 9 
Nails, compo ° . ° - Ib. 4 Swan-necks up to 9” offsets. ix 2£2© 8s 
9 «6 CUBES . ” == Plinth bends, 44” to 6” 4 0 5 6 
Half-round rain- water gutters of 
CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary ne metal . + 6 
s. 4. Stop ends . ° - each 6 7 
Good carcassing timber . F.C. 2 6 Angles ° ° ° ° s ¢ rir 
Birch . ° ‘ as 1” FS. 9 Obtuse angles . . ° o. 20 3 6 
Deal, Joiner’ s > ° ° - oe oe 5 Outlets e ° e »” I 9g es 
as 2nds . ‘i a a 4 
Mahogany, Honduras . ‘ . - © s 3 PLUMBER 
os African . . . » 9» x 2 : s. d. 
Cuban “ ‘ ° 9» 2 6 Lead, milled sheet . ° . « emt. 33 6 
Oak, ‘plain American . ° >. a> ca Io » drawn pipes ° ° ° . 24 0 
» Figured ,, A © aoa z $ » soilpipe . . ow we 
» Plain Japanese . . > eal: nee : 2 » scrap. . . . . a. es 
» Figured ,, ‘ << woh ae > » Solder, plumbers’ . z - a - Ib. Ir 
» Austrian wainscot . — 1 6 » finedo. . ° ° . — s 9 
English a . - <a Ir Copper, sheet ° . ° ° . a zs @ 
Pine, Yellow i ‘ ‘ oa ee Io ubes ° . — I 4 
» Oregon y . - oe 4 L. c. Cc. soil and waste pipes: 3” e 6” 
» British Columbian’ ‘ - ce. va 4 Plain cast ° -F.R. rt 0 a 2 6 
Teak, Moulmein . . . a z 3 Coated . * a a a | s s 2 8 
Burma fs ° . i) ae o z 2 Galvanized ° = 2 0 2 6 4 6 
Ww alnut, American ° é < we te 2 3 Holderbats . ° -each 3 10 4 0 49 
», French . . ° : -— 2 3 Bends . : . o» 3 9 $ 3 10 3 
Whitewood, American . ° - o- = s s Shoes . ° e om 8s 4 4 9 6 
Deal floorings, i. . ° 7 | es = : Heads . ‘ > — 4 8 8 5 Iz 9 
a F . ° . ee 
es re:  : 2 $i 15 6 PLASTERER 
= 1}” ° . ° ts 2 2 elaine alist ase £ . ¢ 
‘i I ‘ ‘ ‘. ia 2s : ° . ° ° . on 2 
Deal matchings, &” ° ° ° - * 16 0 Plaster, coarse . ° ° . ” 210 6 
- ° ° ° — 17 6 fine . . . . . ° 5 10 o 
-“ x e ° ‘ c- + £6 Hydrated lime . ° ° ° a 216 o 
Rough boarding, }” . ° A ee 18 o Sirapite ‘ ° . ‘ ° i 310 oO 
“ ° ° ° a 2 Keene’s cement . . ° ° 2 5 10 o 
” 14” ° ° . eo S&S 2s —_ washed . . ° ° ba Ir 6 
Plywood, per ft. sup. — ° ° ° ° . 6 
Thickness ay re | ” i” +” Laths, oo . . bundle 24 
Qualities . |AA.A. B.'AA.A. B./AA.A. B.'AA.A. B. te ails ° ° ° . ° ” 9 
d. d.d.|d.d.d.|d.d. | é d.d. Tathnails . . - Ib. 3% 
Birch . -14 3 215 4 3) 786 4% 887 6 
Alder . 333 2/5 4 3| 6bst4¢| 8 7 6 GLAZIER ‘ a 
Gaboon Sheet glass, 21 oz F.S _— a 
Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6 5st 4%| 94 74 - |1/o} 10 - glass, . ‘ + 35 
Ficured Oak ae oo 268. ° e es 4% 
g Arctic gl 
_ xsidej 8 7 -|10 8 —|xrrk- - [1/6 - - Cunettais ° ° ° ° ; 
Plain Oak se PP: ee Hartley’s Sam rolled ° . ° ie 9 
. _ 2? A of |" E Do. wired plate. ° ° ° 3 
Oregon Pine!'5 4 -!585 - or ae }” Polished plate, n/erft. . 2 a 7eto r o 
. ° Ib. , 2- . +» Io » © 3t 
ae + Cs - > . is 4 «2 ae 
” ” 4- . o » £38 » & @ 
SMITH AND FOUNDER ” ” : . . - » 2 3» 2 2 
” . . wo 2s 3 0 
Tubes and Fittings : ne ae %3 . ° oo 83 a 3 3% 
(The following are the standard list prices, from which a a 20 2 a a oh 
should be deducted the various percentages as set o a 45 ° o wo 3 Gn 4 
forth below.) a “- 65 . ° « wo 3 3ie € 3 
a +. = a £ ” » 90 : 1» 4449 
Tubes, 2’-14’ long, per ft. run 4 5¢ 9t 1/t 1/10 i a 100 . ° » 46, 418 
Pieces, 12-234” long, each 10 1/1 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/e r . ° . Io 
3°-114" long a 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- a mm s Ss ° © » eS 4 
Long onnwa, ot “-23$"long,, «xr 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 ~ a 9» Over 2. ° o Ig 
aa 3°-114" long ,, 8 10 1/5 1/1 3/6 “ » plate, n/e x ft. ° a “ep s 6 
Bends ” - 8 xu 1/7% 2/7¢ 5/2 o % »” 2. . - oo» 3 0 
Springs not socketed »» 5 7 1/te 1/11$3/1r » * »” 5. . ° 4 0 
Socket unions . » 2/— 3/— 5/6 6/9 10/- ”» ” 7. . ° 5 0 
— square ° » 0 «xr 1/6 2/2 4/3 a a a 23 ° - = 60 
‘ i ‘ » -— 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/1 », overIS . ° — 7 6 
5 » 2/2 2/9 4/r 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil . e ° - Ib. 3 
Plain sockets and nipples am 3 4 6 8 1/3 
Diminished sockets ie 4 6 9 1I/- 2/- PAINTER £34 
Flanges . : i = = 1/9 2/9 White lead . ‘ ° cwt. 2 8 0 
Caps . . . ” 3t 5 8 1/- 2/- Linseed oil all. 2 
Backnuts e e 9 2 3 5 6 1/1 Boiled oil - : 8 $ 
Iron main cocks » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 T tine . : . ” 3 8 
» » With brass plugs » — 4 7/6 x0/- 21/- Patent knotting e : : ° = R °o 
Discounts: TUBES Distemper, —— . ~ cwt. 3 00 
Per cent. Per cent Whitenin: . y : = . 2. 2 
Gas ‘ zs . 62 Galvanized gas . 50 Size ‘aouiie . . , . atts . ? 
Water . a - 58 - ae. Copal veri : all, 2 
Steam . . - 55 ” steam . 40 Flat varnish : f 5 : . pa : 0 
FITTINGS. Outside varnish . ° ‘ ° ~ 16 0 
Gas 57% Galvanized gas - 47% White enamel : ° . e oe sag 6 
Water . ‘ 52¢ so water . 424 Ready-mixed paint ° . ° ee 13 6 
Steam . e 47% ” steam 37% Brunswick black . ° ° ° %” 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


168 
The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR £8. 4. 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away ° ° - YS. 3 6 
a to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away y.c 10 Oo 
a to form basement n/e s o” deep and cart away - II o 
a me 10’ o” deep and cart away os Ir 6 
“s it 15’ o” deep and cart away . eo 12 0 
If in stiff clay . ° ° ° ° ° add * 3 0 
If in underpinning ° ° ° . . . . ” ” 3 @ 
Digging, return, filland ram . . . . . ” 5 0 
Planking and strutting to sides of excav ation ES. Io 
- - to pier holes ” 6 
a * to trenches . ” 6 
extra, only if left i in — 3t 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed Fs 14 0 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- I ws 113 6 
- se 1 (4-2-1) . o 118 6 
- a - underpinning . 220 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . : ° Y.S 9 
” 6" 
DRAINLAYER s. d. 8. d. 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) ° ° ° F.R. r 8 2 6 
Extra, — bends ° ° . ° e Each * 2 8 3 9 
junctions ‘ . ‘a 4 °” 3 9 4 6 
Gullies and gratings ° ° ° ” 17 6 19 9 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing ° » . F.R. 5 6 7 0 
Extra, only for bends . Each 12 6 18 6 
BRICKLAYER £ an. ¢ 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar Per Rod 32 0 o 
on » . in cement ” 34 0 0 
oa Stocks in cement . ” 41 10 Oo 
pea Blues in cement . ae 62 0 Oo 
Extra only for circular on plan ” 3 00 
ee backing to masonry »” * ¢ 6 
i raising on old walls ” } 
underpinning . a. 10 0 Oo 
Fair Fi ‘ace and pointing internally F.S 3 
Extra only for picked stock facings on ro 
ia ted brick facings » 1 6 
- blue brick facings =~ r 9 
“ glazed brick facings . »” 4 6 
Tuck pointing ° ° ‘ nes 10 
Weather pointing . »” 4 
Slate dampcourse . a. ro 
Vertical dampcourse ” I 3 
ASPHALTER a. & 
” Horizontal dampcourse Y.s 5 6 
* Vertical dampcourse . os 7 6 
* paving or flat . ” 5 6 
1” paving or flat . - 6 6 
1” x 6” skirting F.R. Io 
Angle fillet ” 2 
Rounded angle ° ” ~ 
Cesspools . ° Each 5 ¢ 
MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, ree oaepe and antes ££ a ¢é 
down, complete . ° ° F.C ss ¢ 
Bath stone and do., all as las t ° ° ° ° 9 15 6 
Artificia) stone and do. . »» 16 6 
York stone templates, fixed complete oe 14 0 
20 thresholds 9 16 0 
” sills ” & ¢ Ss 
SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or equal, laid to a 3” ° lap, and oes ' with aye £ a & 
nails, 20” x 10° Sqr. 43 ¢ 
Do., 18° x 9° oo 4 20 
Do., 24” X 12” i 4120 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ° ~~ 610 o 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, nailed 
every fourth course . ° a 4 0°00 
Do., all as last, but of machine- made tiles o 3 1% Oo 
Fixing only, lead soakers ° ° Doz. 9 
Stripping old slating and clearing away Sqr. 10 oO 
CARPENTER AND JOINER g a @. 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, ee all ne Sqr. 212 0 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams FS ro 
os to stanchions . ° e ° ° ° ° ” ro 
to staircases . . 9 2 0 
Fir and fixing i in wall plates, lintols, etc. F.c 5 0 
Fir framed in floors ° . : 2 6 9 
* » roofs 0 8 3 
» » trusses »” 9 0 
partitions 9 Iz 0 
i, ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists Sqr. 117 6 
” ” ” ” 21 6 
3° ” oe a. 
x 2” ‘fir battening for Countess siating. a 12 6 
a2 for 4” gauge tiling e os 16 0 
Stout feather-edged tliting fillet F.R. 6 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° . ° . ° Y.s. 2 6 
” ” » 2 » . . . . . . ” = ¢ 
” ” » 3» : : . ” 2 © 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists . ° F.R. Io 
a deal gutter boards and bearers . ° ° e 8. . 2 
1 ° ° ° ° 9 r 8 
¢, deal wrought rounded roll’. 9 
* deal grooved and tongued Gooring, laid complete, including 
" cleaning off ° Sqr. 215 0 
13° = ° ° a ° ° ° ” 3 40 
72 ” 3 13 0 
deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
towall . e e e FS, I 10 
14” do. e ° ° 2 ; ° ° ° ° ° 23 


profit. 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 


tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


the list. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
1}” deal moulded sashes of average size . ° e . . 
2° 


14” deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6"x 3” oak sills, 12” ‘pulley 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting beads, 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 


2 
Extra only ‘for moulded horns 
7 deal four-panel square, both sides, door 


ees enn 6 
‘sees 


466 4 


y » but moulded both sides ° ° : 
«x3 3” deal, "rebated and moulded frames ; 
4 + 


14” deal tongued "and moulded window- board, on and including 
deal bearers ‘ 

1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir — ° 

14” deal moulded wall strings ° e 

14” outer strings 

Ends of treads and risers housed to ‘string 

3, x 2” deal moulded handrail 


i Ye Dg balusters and housing each end : 
14” x I r ° ° 
x 3” deal wrought framed "hewels - . ° 
Extra only for newel caps ° ° . ° ° . . 


Do., pendants e e ° ° e ° 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 

Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . 

Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . ° ° ° 

Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, }” and up, bent and fixed complete | 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood a. ae all 


bolts and nuts 20 g. ° 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars” ° e ° 
PLUMBER 


Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters . 
Do. in flashings . e ° 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. e ° 
Do. in soakers ° ° ° ° ° 
Labour to welted edge . ° ° ° 
Open copper nailing ° . e ° 
Close 


ore er eee 
enn 06 


? ” 1’ 13” 
Lead service pipe and s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. 

fixing with pipe 

hooks . . F.R 2 ae 2. 2 8 
Do. _ soil pipe and 

fixing with cast lead 

tacks . _- _ _ _— 
Extra, only to bends * Each — — — —_ 
Do. to stop ends — 7 9 ro s 3 
Boiler screws and 

unions . ‘ an 3 6 4 0 5 6 8 o 
Lead traps . - _ _ _ 7 6 

Screw down bib 

valves . — 7 6 10 6 12 6 —_ 
Do. stop cocks " 10 Oo 12 0 16 0 23 6 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter’ and wae ‘ ° ° ° 
Extra, only stopends . ° ° ° . . . 
Do. angles ° ° . . 
Do outlets ° 
4” dia. cast-iron rain-water pipe and 1 fixing with ears cast on 
Extra, only for shoes . ° ° 


Do. for plain heads ° ° ° ° ° ° ° is 


PLASTERER AND TILING 

Expanded metal lathing, small mesh « e ° ° e 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° e e ° ° 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings ° 
#” screeding in Portland cement and 1 sand for tiling, “wood block 


floor, etc. . ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Do. vertical . ° ° . . ° ° ° . 
Rough render on walls ‘ ° . . 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ° ° ° ° 


Render and set in Sirapite . 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and ‘set in Keene’ scement . 


Extra, only if on lathing e . ° ° ° 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris ° ° ° e ° ° 
Artis . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Rounded angle, small * e 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per girth ° 
. granolithic pavings . ° e 
6 x 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed. 
9” x 3” ” 


Extra, only for small quadrant angle - ° ° e . z 


GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with om 
26 oz. do. and do. 

Arctic glass and glazing with putty . 
Cathedral glass and do. 

Glazing only, British polished plate. 


¢$ee0 6 €% 
own eee 
eee ee 
eosceevete 


Extra, only if i in beads . . 

Washleather . ° ° ° . ° 
PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten ceilings ° ° ° ° ° e 
Do. and distemper walls ° ° e ° e ° ° 


Do. with washable distemper 
Knot, stop, prime and = four coats anne oil colour on plain surfaces 
Do. on woodwork . 


Do. on steelwork . 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork . 
French polishing . ° e ° 
Stripping off old paper . ° . 
Hangin dinary paper ° e 


g or 2 rom 


The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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WATER TOWER for an ESTATE 


ERECTED IN STOCKGROVE PARK, 





HE water tower at Stockgrove Park, 

with its wing walls and gates, forms 
the north-west side of the garage and stable 
block, on the axial line between the big 
house and kitchen garden. 

The tower contains, in two tanks, 
24,000 gallons of water for the domestic 
requirements of the buildings, and for the 
garden, golf course and swimming bath. 
It also houses the electric transformer and 
switch gear. The drawings reproduced 


NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD, _ BEDS. 


[W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., and Partners, Architects. 
THE GARAGE AND STABLE COURT, WITH A BACK VIEW OF THE TOWER 


overleaf give details of the front elevations 
of the tower and adjuncts. 

The materials are 22-in. Daneshill bricks 
and Portland stone: the casements and 
doors and gates are of oak, unpainted, and 
the roof is covered with red Roman tiles, 
similar to but smaller than those used on 
the big house and adjoining roofs. 

Other subjects from the same estate were 
illustrated in supplements with the issues 
of September 16 and November 18 last. 
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A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR BERLIN 


WITH LARGE SLIDING WINDOWS TO BALCONY: LUCKHARDT AND ANKER, ARCHITECTS 


Or ee 


Wryepene 


~ rae tr 


a 


THE HOUSE FROM THE GAR 


L espods ie 
in a On Ae | % . 
ae _ . ate 


DEN, SHOWING THE BALCONY 


°"~ 


HIS house at Rupenhorn is one of three of similar design 

erected in a country district north-west of Berlin. In the 
semi-basement are the front entrance and the service quarters 
(kitchen, servants’ room, garage, etc.). The main floor is 
almost exclusively occupied by the living-room, and the bed- 
rooms are above. The roof is built as a sun-terrace, and, as a 
result of the high position, gives wide views over the beautiful 
Havel lake landscape. 

The large living-room faces west, on to the balcony shown 
in the above view, and is divided from it only by horizontal 
sliding windows, so that in summer they can be made almost 
completely one. The details of these windows appear overleaf. 

The building is steel-framed. The windows, including the 
large one in the living-room, are also of steel, and so are the 
door frames. 





AND WINDOW 
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THE LIVING-ROOM, WITH THE BALCONY WINDOWS 





IN THE OPEN POSITION 
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Above 
Ideal Cleaners & Dyers 
Ltd 


Northfie ds Eal ng. 
Faced with 
PHORPRES RUSTIC 


BRICKS 


Centre ; 
Exmouth House 
Exmouth Street 
Farringdon Road. 
Rear, sides, and well 
faced with PHORPRE 5 
RUSTIC BRICKS. 


Below 
Landis & Gyr Ltd, 
Victoria Road 
Acton. 
Faced with 
PHORPRES RUSTIC 
BRICKS. 


Factory Fullers Way, Surbiton. 
Architects: Messrs. Henry Butcher & Co. 
Contractors; Messrs. J. Laing & Sons. 
Rear only faced with PHORPRES RUSTICS. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS LIMITED 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams: Phorpres, Westcent, London 


Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines) 





The LOWEST-COST 


facing material, 


PHORPRES 
RUSTIC facing 
BRICKS 


High performance. Attractive appearance. Over 
50 million Phorpres Rustic bricks are already in 
service for domestic architecture of all classes, for 
factories, and for the flank walls of big buildings. 


Originally produced for housing schemes and 
other buildings in which low cost is essential, 
Phorpres Rustics are sold at less than half ithe 
normal price for facing bricks. They are now speci- 
fied, however, even more widely for their high 
quality and pleasant iexture and colour than for 
their low price. 


There is a long list of buildings throughout the 
Home Counties where the charm of these bricks 
may be seen. Some have had years of exposure, 
others are quite new, yet all are equally pleasing 
in effect and efficient in performance. May we 
send you further information ? 


The Phorpres Rustic Brick is made also in the 
cellular form. 
















Gramophone Co. 
Hay<cs, Middlesex 


Architects 
Messrs. Wallis Gilbert 
& Partners 


Contractors 

Messrs. Wilson Lova:t 
159,0CO PHORPRES 
COMMON BRICKS, 






PHORPRES 


(four times pressed) 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF WATER-POWER 





HE prototypes of the architecture water-power has called into 

being are the weir and the mill : structural forms as old as civili- 
zation itself. In some cases—as in figure 4, where the head of water, 
or drop in level, between river-bed and power-house, is only 34 ft. 
the speed or volume of a stream may be sufficient to allow this 
latent energy to be tapped directly from its banks. More often 
the united waters of several mountain torrents are impounded in 
an artificial, or artificially enlarged, lake behind a massive barrage : 
whence dams and sluices assure a uniform flow of so many thousand 
cubic feet per second down the pipe-lines to a chain of generating 
stations hundreds of feet below, and miles away. Thus (as in 
figures 2 and 3) an ordinary river-weir, or canal-lock, can often 
be made to generate current as an incidental by-product of the 
funétion it was built to perform. 

Figure 1, a Bavarian example, combines a weir, lock-gates for 
barge traffic, a spillway, an intake canal feeding the pipe-lines of 
a power-plant, and a highway bridge, in a neat and workmanlike 
building that suggests the granary of a large country mill. 

Figure 2 shows a Brazilian pipe-line threaded through the 
concrete eyes of a suspension bridge, which carries waters trapped 





we M3 


[By courtesy of Bauunternehmung Dyckerhoff und Widmann, A.-G., Wiesbaden-Biebrich. 
1. THE OBERFOHNING WEIR ON 


THE RIVER ISAR, NEAR MUNICH 


in a mountainous catchment area over the Rio Fagundes, near 
Alberto Torres, State of Minas Geraes, on their way to the Itueré 
power-station in the valley beneath. Steps have been nicked out 
on either side of this *‘ bow’ of 23 metres span, and a light rail 
provided, so that it may be used as a foot-bridge as well. 

The rectangular, fortress-like towers housing the pulleys that 
raise the sluice-gates of the Ladenburg Lock, on a canalized section 
of the River Neckar, near Mannheim ( figure 3), project an austerely 
monumental silhouette against the skyline. 

Figure 4 illustrates the enigmatic-looking winch-house accommo- 
dating the hoisting-gear of the dam-rollers, which regulate how 
much of the River Dal’s waters shall continue in their channel, 
and what proportion must be deflected to revolve the blades of the 
Forshuvudforsen Kraftverk’s 24,000 h.p. turbines. 

Figure 5 gives an inside view of a typical Swedish hydro- 
electric power-station at Hammerforsen, which was built in 1928, 
and generates 31,000 h.p. ona 64-ft. head of water taken from the 
Indal River. This eminently architectural interior, spacious, 
well lit, shows the great hexapod turbo-generators. 

BAIRD DENNISON 





[By courtesy of Christiani and Nielsen, Copenhagen. 


2. BRIDGE CARRYING PIPE-LINE OF THE ITUERE HYDRO-ELECTRIC STATION 
OVER RIO FAGUNDES, NEAR ALBERTO TORRES, BRAZIL 


B2 
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=. [Paul Bonatz, Architect. 4. [By courtesy of Vattenbyggnadsbyran, Stockholm, and 
Herr Otto F. Fischer. 


3. THE LADENBURG SLUICES 
AND BARGE-LIFTS ON THE 
CANALIZED SECTION OF THE 
RIVER NECKAR, NEAR 
MANNHEIM. 


4. WINCH-HOUSE AND DAM 

PIER, FORSHUVUDFORSEN 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT, RIVER 
DAL, SWEDEN. 


5. 31,000 H.P. TURBINES, 

HAMMERFORSEN, INDAL RIVER, 

NORTHERN SWEDEN (WATER- 
HEAD: 64 FEET). 





ad * 


5. a [By courtesy of Vattenbyggnadskyrcn, Stockholm 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1932 


A TRUE ECONOMY BILL 


Chamberlain has returned to the desk at the 

Ministry of Health which he knows so well. 
He will have many delicate and difficult questions 
to solve, especially in relation to the administration 
of the Poor Law. But architects have special interest 
in the fact that he has not thrown over the 
Town and Country Planning Bill. By the time this 
appears in print, Parliament will have reassembled, 
and Sir Hilton Young is expected to have moved the 
second reading. 

No statesman realizes more from personal knowledge 
the value of the Bill than does Mr. Chamberlain, 
who for years past has advocated the application of 
planning to areas which are already built over. The 
measure, for which the late Government was respon- 
sible, had the support of all parties in the House of 
Commons. It is definitely a measure that does not 
involve heavy immediate expenditure of public money, 
but which would prevent waste in town and country. 
Political exigencies may, of course, make it out of 
the question to give the Bill a third reading, but, if at 
all possible, this measure should be preserved out of 
the general massacre. 

The Aét is long overdue. The figures provided by 
this year’s census, as revealed in the Preliminary 
Report, show that we are living today in the most 
overcrowded country in the world, with the possible 
exception of Belgium. In this tight little island, only 
a few progressive communities—Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Birmingham, Birkenhead, Bournemouth, Blackpool, 
Chester, Rotherham, Southport, and the rural distri¢ts 
of Epsom and Guildford—have taken the trouble to 
obtain the power by means of Private Acts to extend 
planning to areas on which buildings already 
exist. 

The broad boulevards, the pleasant wooded avenues, 
the open spaces, and the popularity of such holiday 
resorts as Bournemouth and Southport show that 
the planning of built-up areas is decidedly worth 
while. It is a strange commentary on our British 
backwardness and lack of foresight that in many 
American cities for years past, mainly at the instiga- 
tion of commercial interests, powers to plan towns 
have been enforced. Only in 1932 is the oppor- 
tunity to control town development, at present limited 


[ the new National Government, Mr. Neville 


to ten councils out of nearly two thousand, to be 
attainable by all local authorities in this country. 

In the City of London, which many impartial 
observers consider contains many of the most 
reactionary and short-sighted individuals in Europe 
today, rebuilding is in progress without any properly- 
concerted plan. Sir Banister Fletcher, the Chairman 
of the Greater London Regional Planning Committee, 
receives little support from the City magnates, and 
thus we find today buildings of all types and sizes, 
and even insignificant workshops erected on land, 
close to the Mansion House, which is ripe for more 
remunerative development. Not only in the City 
of London, but in all our towns, buildings ere¢ted at 
the time of the industrial revolution are becoming 
worn out through age. The new Bill will aid wise 
re-planning. 

The general public have welcomed the measure 
because they recognize that it may check urbanization. 
The clauses which aim at preserving rural beauty 
follow in a more cautious form the so-called Rural 
Amenities Bill that was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Sir Hilton Young some months ago, 
and was then cordially supported by all political 
parties. 

Although in architectural quarters in London and 
in the provinces the need of rural preservation is 
enthusiastically recognized, there are many rural 
distri¢ts where a few farmers control the destiny of 
the countryside, and even in our towns many dis- 
figuring monstrosities have been permitted during the 
past few years. If the new measure is to fulfil the 
high hopes raised by its promoters, more use will 
certainly have to be made of the advice and experience 
made available, free of charge, by panels of archite¢ts. 
Men and women with knowledge and experience 
must be prepared to serve as co-opted members on 
the Local Committees, which have to be set up under 
Great Britain’s latest planning Bill. 

At present its fate is in the balance. The curtail- 
ment of various social services and the addition of 
new taxation may so fill the political stage that this 
very useful and true economy Bill may be moved into 
the wings to await a more opportune moment for 
its public appearance. Such action will inevitably 
lead to further waste in town and country. 
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A sketch from The Regional Plan of New York 
and its Environs, vol. 2, by Thomas Adams, 
now issued, showing the conception of a great 
central area of the future. There is proper 
restraint of height and building density, 


“THE BUILDING 
OF 
THE CITY” 
A study by 
E. Maxwell Fry 


E-Maxweie Fer. 5). 


and the ground space is well distributed. 
A sunken road for fast traffic under street 
and square is indicated. An account of 
the plan in growth appears on pages 
180-181 of the present issue. 
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NEWS & | “I BUILDING.” This is 


WELCOME the publication of ‘THE ADVENTURE OF 


TOPICS 


a practical service to the 


profession which will be of great value tf architects will 


take advantage of tt. 


You have provided the suitable 


booklet, and it will be their own fault if they fail to make 
the best use of it.”’—-DR. RAYMOND UNWIN, P.R.I.B.A. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE IMPROVEMENT (? ) 

HE Improvements Committee of the L.C.C. is to have 

its way with Waterloo Bridge. For years Sir Percy 

Simmons has insisted that the bridge is falling into 
the water, and a Royal Commission and the long war of 
Charing Cross Bridge intervened with his hopes still 
frustrated. But it seems that patience and persistence are 
to be rewarded, for the promise of financial assistance from 
the Ministry of Transport leavés the Improvements Com- 
mittee free to plan the improvement, which consists, forsooth, 
of pulling down the finest bridge monument in the country 
in order to put up another capable of carrying three or 
four times the traffic—bang into the congested Strand. 

* 

I am as little disposed as is Sir Reginald Blomfield to 
accept the promise of the collaboration of a prominent 
architect with the engineers, for, like him, I am concerned 
with this bridge as a link in the London road system first, 
and can see no logical reason why a bridge with six lines 
of traffic can be a more useful link than the present 
structure. Neither do the estimates of cost strike me 
as acceptable. There is, indeed, little in this latest chapter 
of the history of the bridges that I can find to consort with 
careful planning, with economy or even with common 


sense. 
* 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY’S CRYPT-SACRISTY 

We were right to be annoyed and incensed by the 
proposals for a sacristy for Westminster Abbey, which 
involved, it seemed then to many of us, damage to the 
fabric in excess of the true value of the addition. The 
plans which are now being put into operation follow 
recommendations of the late Professor Lethaby that the 
sacristy should occupy the crypt below the Chapter House. 
This ancient room, built probably by Master Albericus in 
the thirteenth century, is about 284 ft. across, is oétagonal 
in form, with vaulting springing from a central column, 
and is approached through a door in the south wall of 
Poets’ Corner. It will make an adequate sacristy for 
some time to come, but with no room for any possible 


expansion. 
* 


““ THREE CENTURIES OF FRENCH TASTE ” 

After paying my respects to the Royal Academy by 
making several visits to see the French pictures, it occurred 
to me that I should not miss the supplementary exhibition 
at the Batsford Gallery, North Audley Street, and I found 
there a number of drawings which will especially appeal 
to architects. The drawings show great delicacy of 
execution and range from the seventeenth to the close of 
the nineteenth century. Moreau, Jean Baptiste Huet and 
Hubert Robert, “the painter of ruins,” are here well 
represented. It is always interesting to make comparisons 
between French Renaissance styles and contemporary 
ones in our own country, and in this connection I may 


mention a remarkable portfolio of designs by Velanger, 
here exhibited. The ceilings and carpet patterns suggest 
the influence of the Adam Brothers; though it may be 
suggested that while they are more elaborate and show a 
greater profusion of colour than do the compositions of 
these English masters, they are not so restful to live with. 
Tapestry, decorative furniture and miniatures are also 
illustrated by well-chosen examples. Among notable 
objects is a table from the Hirsch collection, a miniature 
of Fragonard and a private collection of French silver 
dating from the eighteenth century. 
* 

LAYMEN’S EVENING AT THE A.A. 

It is always good for one section of the community to 
hear what other people think about it, and consequently 
the periodic Laymen’s Evenings at the A.A. produce some 
fairly pungent criticisms—veneered, of course, with a 
considerable amount of wit. Architects are notoriously 
fond of being “ pulled to pieces *’; but on Monday the 25th 
the remarks made were, for the most part, disappointingly 
polite. Mr. Lionel Smith Gordon (who speaks extremely 
well and no less pungently than other Irishmen) contented 
himself with asking questions, which, however, he put so 
cleverly that nobody seemed to undertake to answer them. 
It was a pity. Some architect should certainly have 
explained why it is that a row of standardized suburban 
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Anancient crypt in Fleet Street, E.C. The British Archeological 
Association visited on Saturday this relic of the Whitefriars 
Priory (1250 et seg.), recently redeemed, during the course of 
the erection of the new News of the World building (A. Alban 
H. Scott, archite¢t), from use as a coal cellar. A quarter of the 
vault had been destroyed, but the whole has now been restored. 
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houses appears to be deadly monotonous, while an equally 
standardized row of Georgian or Regency houses does not. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas gravely explained the derivation of the 
word “ architect.” Architeéts themselves, he said, thought 
that it was derived from the words “ archangel” and 
“technician ”’; clients took the view that it came from the 
words “archaic” and “ taétless.”” Mr. Lucas stated 
definitely that the word was derived from two Greek words, 
one whose aim it is to get the smell of cooking 
into every room.” He also explained that architects had 
not yet succeeded in “ living down” the Tower of Pisa, 
and expressed regret that Queen Anne had departed this 
life **‘ without having seen her Mansions.” 
* 

Mrs. Lovat Fraser pointed out the fallacy of imagining 
that, in a house, the requirements of men and women are 
This was really, one supposes, a plea 


meaning “* 


in any way different. 
for architeéis, who are always struggling against the 
supposed demand of women for cupboards qua cupboards 
this being, of course, merely the layman’s way of saying that 
the house must have certain recognized amenities and 
arrangement. The pungency of the evening, however, was 
chiefly provided in about two minutes by Mr. John Gloag, 
who both started and finished his remarks by stating 
that before he got up nothing of any value had been 
said. He stated that the chief reason why the layman 
hesitates to employ an architect is that when he requires 
a house for £2,500, he is invariably presented with tenders, 
the lowest of which works out at about £4,000. It always 
interests me to find that this allegation is invariably 
regarded by architeéts (like the one about “ leaving out the 
staircase ’’) as a huge joke. It is, nevertheless, not altogether 
outside the bounds of possibility as a fundamental truth. 
-“ 

THE ARCHITECT AMONG THE FINANCIERS 

There is a moral to be gathered from the case of the 
architect who having, by his own diligence and foresight, 
secured the job of building a theatre upon a difficult site, 
and having built the theatre, found himself whistling for a 
large proportion of his fees because he omitted to attach 
himself to the true source of capital, mistaking an operating 
company for his clients, the chief shareholders in that 
company, but not, when it went into liquidation, the 
company itself. 

* 

The architeét’s appeal has just failed, logically and 

legally, for although the building contractors more warily 


| 


HILE the booklet, The Adventure of Building, was 
thought, before it was issued, to be a particularly 
opportune and forceful presentation of the case for 
the employment of architects to design small houses, 
the acclaim with which it has been met has exceeded 
expectations. In addition to several hundred copies 
distributed free by the publishers, about 2,000 copies 
have already been bought by architeéts for distribution, 
and 2,500 more are on sale at bookstalls and shops to 
the general public. To cope with the demand, a second 
impression is now in the hands of the printers. 

The interest already created in this layman’s testimony 
to the benefits of employing an architect justifies the 
widest measures for fuller publicity. Copies of the 
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made their contracét with the financiers personally, the 
architect was attracted to the company, addressed his 
correspondence to it, and found out its real standing only 
when he realized that it was no use suing a bankrupt 
company, and turned then, with as little effect to his real 
clients, the positively beggared financiers. 
* 

MODERNISM IN CINEMAS 

There might be said to be a battle of the styles as between 
modernists and traditionalists, or stylists or whatever 
these people who will insist upon lots of architecture prefer to 
call themselves, but in a recent article in The Cinema by Mr. 
Cecil Masey, F.R.1.B.A., the contest cannot be said to be 
fairly waged, so long as the worst efforts of copyists are set 
against the efforts of the “ archite¢ting ’’ ones—for they are 


both in the same boat. 
* 


Modernism is neither merely cheapness nor a new form 
of vulgarity, and I see few signs of modernism being 
** foisted on to the public ’’—-not the right sort of modernism. 
The point of view that cinemas should aét as a soporific 
for a machine-weary public lies at the bottom of the 
failure of cinema building to become architecture worthy 
of serious criticism. You may have comfort, luxury, and 
efficiency, and still build good architecture, modern 
architecture. But when you aim at “ romance,” you 
must remain, as so many cinema specialists remain, three- 
dimensional scene painters. 

* 
THE R.I.B.A. UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF SCHEME 

Fourteen men, it is announced, are now being employed 
through the London Society and the London Survey 
Committee, and it is hoped to place more as openings and 
funds present themselves to the Committee. So far, the 
scheme is in operation in London only, but money is 
being held in reserve for similar schemes all over the 
country. 

* 

The Committee has just issued an earnest request that 
all those members of the profession who have not yet 
contributed to the fund, either by donation or by a 
monthly subscription, will do so forthwith. Cheques and 
postal orders should be sent to the Secretary, Archite¢ts’ 
Unemployment Committee, R.I.B.A., g Conduit Street, 
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| ‘The Adventure of Building” 


booklet have been sent to periodicals throughout the 
country, and a crop of notices and special articles has 
resulted. Large building firms and estate agents ‘are 
being asked to join in the distribution; and public 
libraries are being urged to display it. 

The R.I.B.A. has promised its support in every | 
possible way; a message from the President appears on | 
the previous page. Allied societies and a number of | 
other associations have been approached for their aid. 

Readers who are willing to assist in distribution but | 
have not yet taken advantage of the special terms of 
two shillings per dozen copies are asked to apply to 
the Manager, The Architectural Press, Limited, 


9 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 
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THE GEORGE, 


THE PACK HORSE, ANCIENT INNS REMODELLED DORCHESTER 
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BERKS. By Courtenay Theobald and Deane Skurray OXON. 
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The Pack Horse: a drawing of the east elevation before the remodelling was undertaken. ‘Ihe wooden building on the right 
contained the old stables, which have given place to a new wing, illustrated below. 


generations this inn has been well The object of the alterations was to 
known to travellers journeying between afford accommodation for the traveller, 
Southampton and the North. It is where he could get a bed and a 
within easy walking distance of reasonable meal, provision for catering 
and Newbury, at the top of Milton Hill. Steventon and Milton, and has long for small parties, and increased comfort 
It is pleasantly situated at the foot of been favoured by the local people in’ for the local people. The inn is 


the Berkshire Downs. For many _ the summer evenings. provided with saloon, public and 


The,Pack Horse Inn, Milton 
HE ‘Pack Horse” stands set 
back to form a good draw-in 
from the road between Oxford 
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The new wing provides a tea room and a 


The Pack Horse: a photograph of the north-eastern aspect as it now appears. 
covered, seated veranda ; and, above, four bedrooms and a bathroom. 
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The Pack Horse : the ground floor, as surveyed. The arrangements are typical of haphazard growth. 
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The Pack Horse: the ground floor, as replanned. It will be seen that thought has been given to the centralization of the bar service. 
A new scullery.-has been formed; and spacious lavatories adjoin the new tea room. The walls retained are shown in black. 
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The Pack Horse : the first floor and attics, as surveyed. 
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private bars. On the site of the former 
wooden stable building a new wing 
has been built, comprising a tea room, 
with well-equipped lavatories, and a 
covered veranda with seats facing the 
main road, and four bedrooms and a 
bathroom over. 

In most cases the smaller country inn 
is run by the innkeeper and his wife 
without other help. For this reason, 
care has been taken in laying out the 
new plan to simplify the service as far 
as possible. All the bars are separate 
rooms and, although attended from 
one service bar, are not overlooked by 
one another. From each bar the beer 
can be seen drawn straight from the 
wood, and at the same time the inn- 
keeper can serve all his customers 
without moving many paces. Men’s 
and women’s lavatories have been 
incorporated, and also private lavatory 
accommodation for the use of the inn- 
keeper and his guests. 

Old tiles have been used for the main 
roof facing the road, which has been 
swept down over the veranda, thus 
avoiding the usual lean-to, which 
always has the appearance of an 
appendage. The brickwork, both new 
and old, has been distempered, and 
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[Courtenay Theobald and Deane Skurray, Architeéls. 


The Pack Horse : the first floor and attics, as replanned. The stairs have been shifted; modern sanitation has been introduced; and 
the new wing and other measures have enabled the bedrooms to become nine in number, as against three. 
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The George Hotel : seétional elevation through the covered entrance, looking towards the cottage, the acquisition of which has enabled 


the bar accommodation to be concentrated there. 





The George Hotel : seétional elevation, as above, but after alteration. A range of new garages, only the beginning of which is here 


shown, has been added on the left. 




















The George Hotel : elevation to the Oxford Road, before and after alteration. _ 





the doors and seats have been painted 
a bright green. The new windows, 
with the exception of the dormers, are 
metal casements in painted wooden 
frames. The chimney stacks have been 
built in multi-coloured bricks, especially 
chosen to tone with the old roofing 
tiles. 


The George Hotel, Dorchester, Oxon. 


Everyone who knows the _ historic 
village of Dorchester, Oxon., knows 
the George Hotel. It is a fine 
medieval coaching-house, with a high 
covered carriage-way leading to a long 
cobbled yard, flanked by a post-boy’s 
galleried building and by stables. The 
replanning of this house called for 
special care, as it was particularly 
desired not to alter the general character 
of the house. The alterations were 
brought about by the acquisition by 
the brewery company of the cottage 
on the right-hand side of the carriage- 
way. Advantage has been taken of 
this cottage to place the bars separate 
from the lounge and dining-room, etc., 
the ground floor of the cottage itself 
being now planned entirely as bars and 
service, with a small staff or chauffeur’s 
room. 

This house is really a small country 
hotel rather than an inn. It has eight 
or nine letting bedrooms, with a 
parlour on the first floor, and bathroom 
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and lavatory accommodation. The 
old kitchen, open to the roof, is prac- 
tically as it was before alteration, 
except that a small store and larder 
have been taken out of it at one end. 
A gentlemen’s lavatory has_ been 
provided on the ground floor for the 
use of visitors, and men’s and women’s 
lavatories provided in the old stable 
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building for the bar customers. The 
old tap room has now been converted 
into a dining-room. 

The yard has not been greatly altered, 
but a range of garages has been added 
to the stable wing. A stone wall has 
been built, closing the end of the yard 
but giving access to the garden beyond 
by way of a wrought-iron gate. 
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Many old oak beams have _ been 
uncovered in the course of recondi- 
tioning, and these have been oiled and 
left exposed wherever possible. Old- 
fashioned flowered papers have been 
used for the redecoration of the bed- 
rooms. So far as possible, the old doors 
and windows have been left or re-hung. 


[ To be concluded | 
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The George Hotel : ground and first floors, as surveyed. The cottage referred to is seen on the right of the covered entrance-way. The 
accommodation in the hotel proper, on the left, was cramped and inconvenient. 
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[Courtenay Theobald and Deane Skurray, Architects. 


The George Hotel : ground and first floors, as replanned. As to the former, the residential quarters have been grouped on the left, the 
bars on the right. The range of new garages occurs beyond the lavatories. Above, a greater number of larger bedrooms, and a bathroom 
are now at disposal. 
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An opportunity about to be veld 


the tri-borough bridge. 


LARGE SCALE PLANNING 


180 THE 
Notes on 
OTH ‘the progress and _ the 


character of town planning vary 
from country to country. If 
is idle to suggest that what has been 
done in one place should be done in 
another: that London, for instance, 
should adopt high buildings only 


because they happen to be a feature of 


New York. Yet, despite natural dis- 
similarity in planning, it does happen 
that we learn from our neighbours, 
profiting by their successes and _ less 


often by their mistakes, so that a brief 


recital of the means through which 
New York has found a regional plan, 
and of the methods adopted for its 
translation into action, may have some 
bearing upon the problems of London, 
that are in principle so similar, in 
matter so very far removed. 

The New York regional plan! owes 
its initiation very largely to one man, 
the late Charles D. Norton, whose 
vision and enthusiasm attracted not 
only those willing to help with time 
and service, but with money. The 
work has cost about £250,000, spread 
over seven years, and could never 
under any circumstances have attracted 
the brains and time of well-known men 
without sufficient funds. This is, 
indeed, the first lesson of value, that 
the labour of such a survey as will 
form the basis of reasonable planning 
over a large and congested district, 
involves the expense of arduous labours 
and the services of efficient and 
responsible technicians. 

From the beginning, the regional plan 
was not conceived as the work of one 
man, or of a committee working as a 
working committee. In the first case 
the survey was seen to be a lengthy 
affair, covering an area of 5,528 square 
miles, one-tenth the size of England, 
inadequately mapped, and from the 
planners’ point of view practically 
unplumbed. Within this region, subject 
to the laws of different States, and 
within the boundaries of 436 autho- 
rities, live some ten millions of people, 





' Regional Plan of New York and _ Its 


Environs. 


the New 
BY E. MAXWELL FRY 


of whom six millions are concentrated 
in and about New York. 

Faced with the magnitude of this 
problem, the promoters of the plan 
evolved machinery that has functioned 
smoothly from the beginning; and 
because it combines the virtues of 
individual initiative with — close 
co-ordination of efforts, it offers 
suggestions for other planning com- 
missions constituted upon a_ similar 
scale. 

The committee is composed of 
interested and _ well-informed men, 
capable of taking a part in the direction 
of policy, but not themselves of neces- 
sity executants. Representing them 
directly is a general director of plans 
and surveys, who is, in faét, the chief 
planning agent, the co-ordinator of 
all contributions to both. The bulk 
of the work is divided between advisory 
committees of architects, engineers, 
lawyers and town-planners, and 
divisions of the executive staff that 
include administration and_ general 


direciion, engineering and planning 
studies, economic, social, legal and 
public recreation. 

This is the machinery of head- 


quarters, as it were, but very important 
contributions were made through the 
co-operation of public and semi-public 
authorities of many kinds, national 
and local organizations, chambers 
of commerce, business firms and 
individuals. 

In this way, the plan was continuously 
provided with original and responsible 
material, collected from a wide area, 
diverse and many-sided, and bearing 
to a very large extent the mental im- 
press of acknowledged experts working 
freely within their several spheres. 
This material, to some extent guided 
by the planning staff, came to their 
hands to be edited, co-ordinated and 
fitted into the gradually evolving survey 
and plan under the control of the 
general director of plans and surveys. 
The committee chose or availed them- 
selves of the services of the leading men 
in each branch of the work; but in 
choosing Mr. Thomas Adams as the 


York Regional Plan 


general director of operations they had 
in mind not only his reputation as a 
town planner, but the qualities of 
organization and foresight, which they 
rightly saw to be essential in one 
charged with ordering the many-sided 
activities of such a long-term under- 
taking. 


The machinery just described was 
in the early years a fact-finding instru- 
ment. The enormous area of land, 


of which no such accurate charts as 
our own Ordnance Survey existed, had 
to be re-mapped to a scale suited to 
the work, and the maps brought up to 
date. This was a heavy labour, but 
simple when compared with the survey 
of conditions within the region. 

The advocates of planning in the 
London Region who are not already 
familiar with the report should go 
through the eight volumes that contain 
the published results of this survey. 
Their nearly Germanic extent has 
occasionally been criticised, but more 
often by those whose acquaintance is 
rather with the covers than with the 
contents, for if for a moment one 
imagines the survey divided into a 
study of the history of the region, land 
uses, Communications, urbanism, rural 
planning, population and so on, a 
volume for each of these subjects entered 
into with sufficient detail to provide 
matter for sound conclusions and 
lasting planning i is by no means extra- 
ordinary. “If the work were to be 
repeated ’’—I quote from the letter of 
presentation written by the Committee 
—‘‘ we would not alter our definition 
of the Region’s size. We would proceed 
with more confidence than we did at 
the outset upon the theory that 
economic, legal and social studies are indis- 
pensable preliminaries and complements to 
the work of engineers and architects in 
preparation for graphic planning.” 

It is, indeed, from the application of 
this theory that the peculiar value of 
the regional plan and survey springs. 
For with such a philosophy the support 
of every phase of social activity becomes 
natural and necessary. Railway plan- 
ning can be dealt with, as road planning 
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is dealt with in this country, confidently 
and from an accurate appraisal of the 
full circumstances of planning. Legal 
matters, property tenure, site values, 
all manner of hitherto unplumbed 
factors can be the subject of exhaustive 
enquiry by experts, who, as time goes 


on, becoming infected by the spirit of 


the regional survey, render doubly 
valuable account of their specialized 
researches. 

It is true to say that if we intended to 


enter upon a comprehensive plan of 


London, that we could not find a better 
model than this. For, if we looked 
about us for a survey of existing condi- 
tions, we would light first upon Brooth’s 
monumental surveys of social condi- 
tions, or the L.C.C. survey of buildings, 

both unconnected researches of a 
detailed character, crying to be fused 
into a picture of London as it is—a 
matter of fact, in slow but inevitable 
motion. It is the tragedy of our 
present unplanned state that so much 
material lies ready for use, and so much 
ability to contribute towards the needs 
of a survey and plan, dormant in 
one organization after another, lies 
neglected, its value to the community 
diminishing with time. 

Nothing would be served in this 
article by a catalogue of the varied 
matters covered by the New York 
Regional Plan volumes, for their 
extent and completeness has already 
been indicated and underlined. What 
I am concerned to point out is the 
extent of preparatory work which 
experience has taught Americans to 
regard as necessary for the future 
planning and guidance of such urban 
regions as New York and London, and 
the effect of the grand manner of 
approach to the problem upon the 
community at large. 

The growth of ‘regional planning in 
England has prov ed planning to be a 
subject of wide public interest, not only 
because of its immediate effects upon 
landed and other interests, but gene- 
rally and as a matter of cominon 
concern. 

The New York regional plan, because, 
perhaps, from the beginning it touched 
every interest, economic and industrial, 
as closely as social, acted as a rallying 
point in every difficulty affecting the 
planning of the region. Interest 
stimulated, brought help, and informa- 
tion not to be had for the asking. The 
plan was supported by business men 
because it concerned their problems, 
and, above all, it had a sympathetic 
and, be it said, a well-informed press. 
Consequently, when it was “ put over,” 
a very large hall could by no means 
hold those who assembled, and 
enthusiasm, and of late, considerable 
financial support, has marked its 
progress. 

It must be understood that the plan 


is advisory. It is presented to the 
citizens of the region for their guidance. 
But since many of its proposals emanate 
from local officials, who have contri- 
buted to it, and by this association have 
become educated to its large regional 
viewpoint, it is, perhaps, as sure of 


translation into fact, as a more inelastic 
official plan, implemented under com- 
pulsion. In fact, this association, 
coupled with the wide publicity given 
to its well-founded proposals, is a 
** technique of persuasion ”’ not without 
value to us in our own problems. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR 


S® Harotp BRAKSPEAR, K.C.V.O., 

F.R.LB.A., in a paper on “ The 
Works of Repair to St. George’s Chapel 
in the Castle of Windsor,” read before 
the R.I.B.A. on Monday last, after 
referring to the history of the building, 
gave an account of the latest work of 
restoration, a work which took ten 
years to complete. It will be recalled 
by our readers that the chapel was 
formally opened in the presence of the 
King and Queen on November 4, 1930. 
A matter, he said, of grave anxiety 
was the stone vaulting over the quire; 
first as to the reason of its movement, 
and secondly, as to the methods that 
should be adopted to secure it in 
future. He said: The vault is of 
peculiar design, apart from its flatness; 
two-thirds of its span on either side is 
formed of ribbed vaulting and the 
remaining third is a barrel of the 
lightest description, with heavy stone 
pendants in the middle of each bay. 
The vault was inserted without any 
bond being made with the side walls, 
and the whole weight was carried at 
each springer upon an area of only 
95 square inches. It had pushed out 
the walls about 3 inches, and had 
dropped 6 inches in the middle. The 
barrel portion had a great fissure from 
end to end, and the joints of it had 
ceased to function as abutting surfaces 
of an arch. The south side had given 
over more than the north, and the 
reason for this was found to be a weak- 
ness in the foundation of the aisle wall, 
owing to the footings resting on soft 
clay some 18 inches above the solid 
chalk, whereas on the north side they 
were taken down to the chalk. 

The vaulting was in such a condition 
that nothing could be done to it without 
its being entirely reset, but before this 
was possible, the south aisle wall had 
to be securely underpinned. 

While this underpinning was in hand, 
the general repairs of the stonework 
were proceeded with, and in conne¢tion 
with this must be mentioned the 
King’s Beasts. These were put up 
at the same time as the quire vault, 
and were found by Wren to be in a 
much ruined condition. He, apprecia- 
ting that even the small weight of these 
should not be removed from the 
pinnacles, advocated the pineapples. 
To put back this weight it was decided 
that the Beasts should be reinstated if 
funds allowed. In consequence of the 


generous gift of the late Mr. F. G. 
Minter, continued by his son, these are 
now replaced on all the pinnacles of 
the chapel. The various heraldic 
beasts of King Henry VII are known, 
and the same are placed in an intelligent 
order showing the claim of that king 
to the crown both through the Yorkist 
and the Lancastrian lines. This work 
has been most excellently accomplished 
by Mr. J. Armitage from rough sketches 
supplied by me. 

In March of 1923 the work of resetting 
the quire vault was begun. This 
consisted of taking down the whole of 
the eastern bay and half that adjoining. 
In resetting the vault, though the 
greater part of the old work has been 
reused, it was found necessary to insert 
new springing stones and heavier main 
ribs. Only one bay was dealt with at 
a time, and the whole was completed 
in Oétober, 1924. 

The vaulting over the crossing 
followed. This was of similar con- 
struction to that of the quire, but it 
was not found necessary to take down 
the middle portion of the vault, though 
the ribbed part had to be reset and the 
fractured stones removed. 

Before the repairs to the transepts 
were undertaken another problem pre- 
sented itself. The vaulting of these, 
though of much less span than the 
quire, had pushed out the side walls 
about 6 inches, and as each face is 
pierced by two large windows without 
any solid masonry between, the tran- 
septs may be said to have consisted of 
piers of masonry only some 33 feet 
square and 55 feet high, with the 
vaulting perched at the top. There 
being no possible means of obtaining 
a proper tie, where the pressure of the 
vault occurred, it was decided that the 
only way to render the transepts secure 
was to erect buttresses at the angles 
sufficiently large to counteract any 
possible thrust of the vaulting. 

These new buttresses were begun in 


January, 1925, and as the work had 


to be carried up slowly, to prevent any 
settlement, it was not until August of 
1926 that all of them were completed. 
Consequent upon the erection of these 
buttresses, the south porch, built in 
Portland stone in the eighteenth 
century, had to be removed and a new 
porch put across the angle between 
the nave and transept in which the 
old archway of entrance was reset. 
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The view from the top of the tower, shown 
on the left of the adjoining grain silos in 
the photograph reproduced on the facing 
page, looking towards the city of Stock- 


THE “TRE KRONOR” 
GRAIN MILLS, 
STOCKHOLM 





holm up the inlet by which the Swedish 
capital is approached from the sea. The 
other battery of silos seen in mid-dis- 
tance are those of the oatmeal mills. 
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The mill buildings flood-lit ; 


S is the case in England, what 
may be called functional archi- 
£ tecture is still in its infancy in 
Sweden. It is, properly speaking, only 
in Stockholm that as yet one encounters 
new buildings of a radically practical 
design, and even there the novelties are 
mainly restricted to single buildings. 

The communal authorities in the 
Swedish capital have hitherto not 
displayed any deep understanding of 
the demand for modern building 
technique. It must, however, be 
gratefully noted that an important 
initiative towards the reformation of 
residential dwellings has been taken, 
among others, by the architects Uno 
Ahrén and Sven Markelius. 

The only utilitarian building of more 
considerable dimensions which has 
hitherto been erected is situated in the 
immediate vicinity of Stockholm, and 
consists of the large ‘“ Tre Kronor” 
mills of the Swedish Co-operative 
Association, with workmen’s dwellings 
belonging thereto. The structure has 
a striking position on Hastholm Island, 
on the large inlet running into Stock- 
holm, right opposite the Royal Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, and it attracts attention 
by its fine flood-lighting installation. 

The “ Tre Kronor” mill has been 
standing since 1896-98, but it is only 
from 1925 that a modern architectural 
epoch on Hastholm can be dated. 
During that year constructional work 
was carried out by the architectural 
office of the Co-operative Association, 
which, with its staff of nearly fifty 
persons, and with its activities dis- 
seminated over the whole country, is 


the new grain silos are on the left, the new oatmeal mills on the right. 


THE “TRE KRONOR” GRAIN MILLS, NEAR STOCKHOLM 


Described by Gustav Ndasstrém 


the largest in Sweden. The head of the 
office is the architect, Eskil Sundahl, 
and among his foremost collaborators 
the architects Olof Thunstrém, Artur 
von Schmalensee and Olof Hult are 
prominent. I am naming these three, 
although the office outwardly a¢ts as 
a collective unit. 

The first building of the architeCtural 
office at Hastholm was a grain store, 
adjoining the c!d mill group of buildings 
on the very steeply sloping northern 
shore. As the foundation conditions 
near the water were bad, and as in 
addition it was necessary to economize 
in the quay space of the mill, the grain 
store was transferred to the east of the 
mill on to a cliff 25 metres in height. 
The position was not only most suitable 
from a practical point of view, but 
also most effective from the esthetic 
point of view. With its conveyor tower 
divided by horizontal cornices, and its 
twenty cells, the grain store forms a 
dominating feature in the view o 
Stockholm from the sea, looking like a 
gigantic organ bathed in sunlight and 
cut with deep shadows. The silos, 
which stand upon a terrace erection 
running along the whole length of the 


building, are connected by means of 


conveyors, elevators and _ transport 
wagons, with the quay for incoming 
supply vessels, at the side of which is a 
warehouse for feed cake. 

The grain store was erected in the 
year 1926-27. Immediately thereupon, 
theconstruction of a three-story building 
was begun, which contains dressing- 
rooms and lavatory accommodation for 
the mill-workers, and canteens for 


workpeople and _ staff, together with 
provision shops. The building con- 
sists of iron framework, clothed with 
pumice-stone concrete. Both the can- 
teens are situated towards the north, 
i.e. towards the large inlet to Stock- 
holm, in which direction a lively and 
picturesque view opens up through the 
large windows of the halls. 

From the western side of the canteen, 
where the main entrance to the mill 
is situated, a staircase leads up the 
steep slope to a plateau where an 
oatmeal mill, erected in 1928, is 
situated. This group consists of two 
connected main portions, both standing 
upon one common terrace. One is a 
grain store consisting of nine sheet 
metal cells, the other consists of the 
mill itself, which rises to a height of five 
stories above the terrace, and is exe- 
cuted in steel framework and reinforced 
concrete, with concrete wall filling. 
With the grain store, the canteen, and 
the oatmeal mill, the most important 
industrial new structures have been 
enumerated. Each of them, according 
to its kind, is equipped with technical 
apparatus well up to the level of modern 
developments; and they do not in any 
way conceal their industrial purpose. 
The structure produces a stimulating 
impression of clearness and order, based 
upon an economical arrangement of the 
ground space and upon the unembel- 
lished practical shape of the exterior 
of the buildings, doubly pleasing to 
eyes and mind. Without bearing any 
kind of wholly national features, these 
new buildings are good examples for 
similar constructions in other quarters. } 

c 
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A daylight view of the grain silos 
from the water. 





“© Tre Kronor” Grain Mills.] 


Ground plan of silos and tower. 
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The “Tre Kronor” mill’s position 
outside Stockholm has made it neces- 
sary also to transfer the workmen’s 
dwellings to Hiastholm island. They 
comprise altogether eighty-four dwel- 
lings, distributed in a_ three-story 
row, containing fifty-four single-room 
dwellings, and four single-story rows, 
containing thirty two-room flats. 

This group of dwellings is the first 
attempt to carry out in Sweden 
what the Germans call ** Siedlung.” 
Northern individualism has previously 
demanded that the surroundings of 
suburban dwellings should be of the 
character of villas for one or two 
families, and in the case of workmen’s 


Lecking from the silo terrace in the opposite direction to the view on page 182. 
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dwellings it has been extended to villas 
for four or six families. The sur- 
roundings of the dwellings on Hastholm, 
on the contrary, bear a _ uniform 
character of connected rows, but they 
are likewise designed in order that 
each family shall enjoy a measure of 
isolation. For that purpose, in the 
rows of single-story buildings, for 
instance, small balconies are introduced. 
The Swedish workman, however, is 
highly conservative in the style of his 
home, and he may consider himself to 
be served amiss in a dwelling which 
does not allow of his sleeping in the 
kitchen and using the living-room as 
a reception room for family feasts. 




















‘The catmeal mills and silos ; the latter 
comprise nine cells. 





[Hastholm Island, Stockholm. 


Interior view on one of the upper floors of the oatmeal mills illustrated above. Ground plan of the oatmeal mills. 
o 3 
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THE THEORETICAL PLANNING OF GARDENS 


BY 

G. A. 

JELLICOE iv. The 
London 
Garden 


HE area is one of those that lie at the backs of many houses off Central 

London, of the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries. This yard 
(for it cannot now be called a garden) is given up to what appears to be 
grass, and to a few flowers struggling weakly against the double depredations 
of cats and atmosphere. A swing is the only sign of human habitation, a 
tenants’ fixture not removed. Now the house has been sold, the interior is 
being redecorated, basins fitted in the bedrooms, new lighting, possibly 
a coloured ceiling in the dining-room. A new garden is to supersede the old. 


HE limitations of a London 
garden call for its own conven- 
tion. Flowers and grass are 
inadvisable, especially if the circulation 
of air is poor. The interest of the 
neighbours, endless downpipes, and the 
absence of sun are things too materialis- 
tic and too powerful in which to create 
the usual illusions of a garden. Nor 
can we altogether follow Shakespeare, 
to let our “cockpit hold the vasty 
fields of France.” 
Precedent points to failure unless the 





court is considered an extra room of the 
house, built of permanent materials, 
and furnished with flowers like the 
house itself. Past gardens give cause 





for reflection. The Spanish patio is 
bright with coloured tiles and water; 
the Roman court is axial about a 
fountain; the Genoese court often The site : the bare backyard of a London house. 
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suggests the sea by rocky but archi- 
tectural grottos; the Venetian contains 
a well-head only. France, especially, 
developed the interest of shapes on 
plan; baroque trellis holds the eye on 
the skyline, and false perspective lends 
an air of fantasy, sometimes adding to 
the length. 


EXOTIC FIRST SCHEMES 

With this wealth of knowledge and 
forethought, we begin to design 
gingerly, gather momentum as the 
subject opens, and in a burst produce 
block plan “A.” This, indeed, has 
all the merits. There is a pool with 
rich shapes to steady the eye and 
mirror the sky, backed by a loggia. 
Two little houses are provided in lieu 
of the one required for upkeep. 
Working fast with a view to producing 
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as many designs as possible for compari- 
son, we try out ““B” and “CC.” “B” 
is based on perspective, and is built of 
trellis in receding planes; in the distance 
is a statue of Pan poised on a basin, 
and appearing almost twice his size. 

*“C” changes the axis of the garden 
so that the rich curves of the fountain 
are seen in cross perspective. 

All this is very nice, and though 
‘* A” is not related to the shape of the 
house, and is out of scale, “‘B” and 
**C ” are reasonably good compositions. 
They fail for the same reason that the 
ceiling of the dining-room (whose two 
windows face the garden) has recently 
been whitewashed. They are too 
exotic, too heady for their bottle. 


A SIMPLER FLAGGED WALK 
Yet “D” is the outcome of their 


D 
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The final design : a flagged walk and parterre. 


principles. The composition is sim- 
plified and related to the house. The 
walk is flagged, and the line of flower 
tubs conne¢ts together the old buildings 
and the new. The parterre is outlined 





with box, and contains sweet smelling 
evergreens, like lavender or rosemary; 
and, despite the threat of weeds 
and discoloration, is surrounded with 





gravel. Plain, unbroken trellis leads 
round two sides. The cost of upkeep is 
confined to frequent renewal of the 
flowers, and to attendance on gravel 
and evergreens. 


CHANGEABLE ANNUALLY 


Undoubtedly, the view is really from 
the house, and the design of the par- 
terre may increase its length, and be an 
excuse for its own faults. It may be 
changed every year, but whether the 
motive is taken from a rug, or the 
wall-paper, or one of the chairs, it 
should be sufficiently strong to hold the 
eye to the ground. 


A COAT CUT TO THE CLOTH 


Thus there has appeared a garden 
architecturally planned and _ carried 
out, unpretentious and logically suited 
to its position, a coat cut according to 
its cloth. It is comparatively inexpen- 
sive in outlay and upkeep, has a certain 
air of delight, and might be quite 
beautiful and inviting at night. No one, 
indeed, could imagine a transformation 
so quickly carried out; and certainly 
no one would give a passing thought 
to the remains of the swing, placed as it 
was, haphazard, we don’t remember 
where. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sir,— The Adventure of Building seems 
to me a most excellent booklet, 


especially so, because it is written by 
a layman. 

As I said in a letter published in 
the JoURNAL for December 30, I feel 
strongly that we have got to move with 
the times, and advertise our profession. 

I should like to see this little book 
distributed everywhere. 

ANTHONY MINOPRIO 


Sir,—I shall be obliged if you will 
send me 10 dozen copies of your 
booklet The Adventure of Building, as 1 
wish to do all I can to forward this 
object. If you can get a majority of 
architects in practice to help you in 
this way, and get these booklets distri- 
buted, I feel sure the quality of the 
smaller domestic architecture of this 
country will quickly show a very great 
improvement. H. 5. 


Sir,—It was interesting to see your 
remarks re The Adventure of Building in 
THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for January 13, 
and similar efforts in other directions 
cannot fail to be of service to architeéts. 

In this locality there is a very strong 
feeling against the need for architectural 
service in conne¢tion with house buil- 
ding—generated and stimulated by 
most of the builders (for obvious 
reasons)—and in consequence we are 
able to obtain very little of such work. 
Public ignorance of the uses of an 
architect is almost beyond under- 
standing, and it is high time for the 
enlightenment indicated in the booklet 
to be broadcast. Please forward me 
one dozen copies. With appreciation of 
your endeavour. ie ae 


English Architects and Russia 


Sir,—Mr. LI. E. Williams’s suggestion, 

that an archite¢t’s sole desire in taking 
up a post in Russia is that he may 
“amass a nest egg to bring home” 
seems to be the very essence of our 
present world confusion. Is it not the 
effort of individuals to hoard nests full 
of eggs that has brought about our 
present crisis, which is responsible for 
such increasing unemployment amongst 
architects, and the repeated cancel- 
lation of important development and 
improvement schemes throughout the 
country ? 

Heaven defend Russia from holding 
out a lump sum as the sole enticement 
to foreign craftsmen. Rather let her 
invite us to help her in building up a 


civilization that is to be an example of 


perfection to other countries, at present 
wallowing in confusion. 

Great masses of workers throughout 
the world look upon Russia as “ the 


good example,” and it is up to us to 
see that that example 7s good, and not 
to depict it as a menace to civilization, 
but rather as a way out of our present 
chaos. E. P. WILSON 


One Way and Another 

Sir,—It is not quite clear as to what 
moral should be drawn from the two 
arched gateways illustrated side by 
side in the last issue of the JOURNAL. 
Personally, I am inclined to think that 
the author of the earlier dated example 
is the guilty party, and that the other 
may be excused as merely an accessory 
after the fact. 

In any case, it is clear that both need 
‘the same treatment. Let those respon- 
sible provide and fix, or in other words, 
procure and plant, on each side of the 
arch some strong plants of ivy (Hedera 
Helix). This blessed plant, like charity 
itself, will cover a multitude of archi- 
tectural sins. In such a position, it 
will not have far to climb before it 
produces a living canopy of flowers and 
berries and those exquisite leaves, 
which it only achieves when it has 
realized its social ambitions. In O¢tober 
the humming of many bees will greet 
the wayfarer, and the birds of the air 
will be grateful for the perennial 
sanctuary its leaves afford. 

All will then be forgiven and forgotten, 


enshrouded in the lulling charities of 


sere.”’ 
M. H. 


ivy, “‘ never 


BAILLIE 


Duties of District Surveyors 


Sir,—The proposal of the Metro- 
politan Borough’s Standing Joint Com- 
mittee that the district surveyors and 
their duties under the London Building 
Act should be transferred to the 
borough councils received your blessing 
in your issue for December 30, and has 
been favourably received by a number 
of other papers. 

I venture to suggest, however, that 
although it is true that much extra work 
is caused by plans for buildings having 
to be submitted to numerous authori- 
ties, it does not follow that the proposal 
of the Standing Joint Committee would 
be an improvement. Those who, like 


SCOTT 


myself, have had a wide experience of 


both the provincial and London systems 
are, I think, generally agreed that the 
part of the latter which is administered 
by the distri¢t surveyors has many 
advantages. 

One very great advantage is, that in 
the district surveyors one has _ personal 
touch with men of high technical and 
specialized qualifications instead 
having to deal with a committee com- 
posed of persons, possibly with none. 
The officials of borough councils nor- 
mally have many duties requiring 


of 
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qualifications for, and attention to, 
matters other than building, and 


without in the least disparaging them 
it is fair to say that they cannot be 
expected to administer the building 
acts so efficiently. 

At present the sanitary bylaws are 
administered by the borough councils, 
with the result that a wholly unneces- 
sary and undesirable difference of 
practice has grown up in different parts 
of London, so much so that what would 
not be allowed in one borough is 
insisted on in another. It seems in- 
evitable that if the supervision of buil- 
ding were transferred to the borough 
councils, similar anomalies would arise, 
and so make confusion worse than ever. 

It is indisputable that building in an 
area such as London should be dealt 
with asa whole, and not inseparate units. 
The matter is, however, by no means 
as simple as it appears at first sight. 

Obviously people cannot be allowed 
to make conne¢tions to sewers without 
reference to the authority responsible 
for these sewers. Certain sewers are, 
I understand, vested in the L.C.C., and 
the rest in the borough councils, but 
the latter deal with connections to 
sewers from buildings, and also require 
elaborate plans and elevations showing 
all soil pipes, waste pipes, etc. It would 
be a great simplification if the super- 
vision of the installation of new above- 
ground pipes and fittings were trans- 
ferred from the councils to the district 
surveyors (who are at least as competent 
to deal with them as medical officers of 
health and sanitary inspectors) and 
the underground pipes left to the control 
of the borough councils, who would 
then require no more than the sub- 
mission of a block plan showing the 
run of the drains. 

The subjects of height of buildings and 
means of escape in case of fire are 
matters of special consideration for the 
Fire Brigade, which is controlled by 
the L.C.C. The proposal to transfer 
the duties of the district surveyors to the 
borough councils would not therefore 
eliminate the necessity for application 
on these points to the County Council. 
There are numerous cases in which 
the L.C.C. exercises discretionary 
powers under the London Building Act. 
If these powers were transferred to the 
borough councils it would be inevitable 
that differences of policy and’ practice 
would arise in different areas, which 
would again give rise to confusion and 
difficulty. If these were not transferred 
the need for separate plans and applica- 
tions would remain. 

On balance it seems that simplification 
and uniformity is more likely to be 
obtained by centralization than by 
attempting a piecemeal and partial 
decentralization, such as is suggested by 
the Standing Committee. 


C. A. M. SKUES 
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The 15th- 
century 
castle of 
Hurstmon- 
ceaux. 


THE EASTBOURNE REGIONAL REPORT 
iw is rather a pity that East Sussex 

has been somewhat over-divided 
for the purposes of regional survey and 
planning. The Hastings area has 
already been dealt with by Messrs. 
Adams, Thompson and Fry, the authors 
of the Eastbourne and Distriét Regional 
Planning Scheme, now under review; 
while that immediately to the west is 
the subject of a study by Mr. W. R. 


In a street 


at Ripe. 





[| From East- 
bourne and 
District 
Regional 
Planning 
Scheme. 


Davidge. As the same general forma- 
tion runs through all three areas, they 
demand co-ordinated study to secure a 
comprehensive visualization. 

The course pursued has probably been 


dictated by the dominant position of 


Hastings and Eastbourne towards their 
immediate surroundings, many of the 
demands arising from the desirability 
of securing permanently appropriate 
amenities for a popular watering-place. 
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This portion of the South Coast is 
already in the fortunate position of 
having protected the coastal strip along 
the cliffs from Eastbourne to Seaford 
as an open space, and it is recommended 
that this protection should be extended 
over the downland generally, with a 
special brief for the inclusion of the 
noble escarpments facing east and north. 
The coast line of Pevensey Bay is also 
proposed to be reserved together with 
the marsh lands of Pevensey levels, 
where building would obviously be 
inappropriate. 

As regards communications, the South 
Coast road has by-passes shown at 
Pevensey and Seaford; the London- 
Eastbourne Road at East Hoathly, 
Hailsham, Polegate and Willingdon. 
In both cases the result would be a 
material shortening of the routes and the 
avoidance of narrow village streets 
where widening is impracticable. 
Other road improvements are designed 
to facilitate movement and protect the 
picturesque villages of the district, the 
one by-passing Alfriston being in- 
geniously planned. ‘This part of Sussex 
is exceptionally rich in_ interesting 
remains of past ages : Prehistoric camps 
and barrows, the “ Long Man” at 
Wilmington, the Roman Fort enclosing 
the Medieval Castle at Pevensey, a 
Roman Camp and Cemetery at Seaford 
not mentioned in the Schedule), and 
numerous mediaeval churches and 
domestic buildings, including the fine 
brick castle of Hurstmonceaux. Towards 
the northern edge of the area are sites as- 
sociated with the Wealden iron industry. 

The report is well illustrated by clearly 
printed maps and views. H. V. L. 
Eastbourne and District Regional Planning Scheme. 
Prepared for the Eastbourne and District Town 
Planning Committee by Messrs. Adams, 
Thompson and Fry. sé 


[From East- 
bourne and 
District 
Regional 
Planning 
Scheme. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN ART 


*T°O those who take themselves and 

their work seriously, and cannot 
believe that chance and instinct are 
substitutes for knowledge and high 
technique, this book will come as a 
revelation. 

Today is filled with new things— 
“modernities”—and as filled with trash: 
new trash and old trash. Beneath all 
these, there to be brought fully to 
the light, are the everlasting bases 
upon which the best of all ages, ours 
along with them, must rest. Can 
there be any doubt that all our talk 
and our writing on the subject of 
modern architecture is not directed 
toward the unearthing of these bases, 
lacking which lesser men become 
frivolous or coarse, and greater men 
perplexed? 

Ozenfant has done a fine work in 
attempting to seek these constants in 
every manifestation of living. And if 
he had failed in such a task the very 
nobility of it, and the high seriousness 
which he brought to it, would have 
made real failure impossible. ‘‘ Our 
* Constants,’ ’’ he says, ‘‘ is the problem 
on which I have tried to throw light, 
for that art into which they do not enter 
is the art in vogue . for it is the 
ephemeral that matters to us. Art is 
becoming fugitive, and that the 
quality we seek. But what strikes me, 
on the contrary, is not how ephemeral 
all is, but particularly how stable 
mankind is. I write for the ele¢t 
whose ideal it is to be the repository of 
grandeur. My desire is to provide 
them with arguments in favour of an 
active optimism, and to indicate a 
technique capable of leading them to 
some sort of fulfilment, the only 
happiness permitted us.” 

That does precisely state the problem 
that confronts every artist with his 
work before him to do. The scope of 
the book is too wide to attempt an 
analysis of its plan. I can, however, 
especially commend the _ chapters 
dealing with the growth of modern 
French painting, and a splendid exposi- 
tion of the machinery complex. But 
it is a tightly written book, which 
nothing short of reading will make 
clear. E. 


1S 


M. F. 
Foundations of Modern Art. From the Sixth 
French Edition. By Ozenfant. London: 


Rodker, 


Price 18s. net. 
THE CONCRETE YEAR BOOK 

HE most important of the new 

features of the 1932 edition of 
The Concrete Year Book is a chapter 
giving illustrations, details of con- 
struction and costs, of more than a 
hundred concrete and reinforced con- 
crete structures completed or under 
construction during the year 1931. 
The structures so dealt with include 
factories, office buildings, warehouses, 
garages, silos, reservoirs, water towers, 
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swimming pools, etc., and the chapter 
forms a very comprehensive guide to 
present-day construction costs. 

The chapter on the design and con- 
struction of bridges has been re- 
written to bring it up to date with the 
Ministry of Transport Equivalent Load- 
ing Regulations issued in November 
last. 

Other chapters deal with the manu- 
facture and uses of concrete, design and 
construction data for all common types 
of reinforced concrete structures, roads, 
pre-cast concrete, surface treatment, 
etc. The memoranda and the biblio- 
graphy sections have all been revised 
and brought up to date. 

The directory section is claimed to be 
the only complete directory of the 
concrete and allied trades published in 
Great Britain, while the catalogue 
section comprises extended announce- 
ments of the products and_ businesses 


QUESTIONS 


Treatment of X-ray Rooms 
J. and H. write: ‘* We should be glad 


to know if your expert can inform us as to 
the method of insulating an X-ray room 
with barium slabs and plaster. It will be 
necessary to insulate the ceiling as well as 
the walls. Also, what is the minimum height 
required for such a room?” 

If your querists write to the National 
Physical Laboratory, Physics Dept., 
Teddington, Middlesex, and __parti- 
cularly to Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, asking 
for the revised international recom- 
mendations for X-ray protection, they 
would meet with the utmost courtesy 
and service which this Department is 
always very open to give. 

I myself am greatly surprised that archi- 
tects do not take more advantage of the 
magnificent work which is done by the 
National Physical Laboratory, and so 
save themselves a great deal of experi- 
ment, as a very large amount of work 
has been done in all sorts of directions, 
and these particulars are most openly 
and readily given to inquirers. 

As regards the insulation of X-ray 
rooms with barium slabs or plaster, 
my own experience is that the mixing 
of barium plaster has to be so very 
carefully regulated that it is almost 
dangerous to use it without careful 
supervision during preparation, other- 
wise portions of the wall might not have 
sufficient protection, however  well- 
prepared on the outside. 

Your querists will probably realize 
that there is an entire difference 
between X-ray diagnostic and X-ray 
therapeutic work. In the former case, 
it is generally unnecessary to provide 
any protection for the walls if modern 
self-protected tube outfits are used. 

Of course, the operator must be 
efficiently protected by lead gloves, 
apron and lead glass screens as far as 
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engaged in or catering for the concrete 
industry. 

The Concrete Year Book, 1932, edited by Oscar 
Faber, 0.B.E., D.Sc., M.INST.C.E., and H. L, 


Childe. London: Concrete Publications, Ltd. 
Price 3s. 6d. net (post free, 4s. 3d.). 


TELEPHONES FOR NEW BUILDINGS 

N order that architects may realize 

the importance of advance planning 
of telephone services in _ building 
schemes, the General Post Office have 
just issued a booklet entitled Facilities 
for Telephones in New Buildings, com- 
piled in collaboration with the 
R.I.B.A. Every type of building is 
dealt with, from the large hotel to the 
humble dwelling-house, and the de- 
scriptions, admirably illustrated by 
diagrams, should prove of great service 
to the archite¢t. 


Facilities for Telephones in Neu 
London: The General Post Office. 


THAT ARISE 


this can reasonably be done, but walls, 
floors and ceilings need no prote¢tion in 
diagnostic work provided you have 
modern apparatus. 

For X-ray therapeutic work, the walls 
should be g ins. thick and the floors 
and ceilings not less than 6 ins. solid 
concrete, with the doors lead-proofed in 
the usual manner; but if the direction 
of any X-ray beams falls directly on 
floors, walls or ceilings, further protec- 
tion might be required for adjoining 
occupants. This depends on circum- 
stances, and in no case would I 
recommend any X-ray treatment or 
X-ray diagnostic rooms to be provided 
without first consulting the National 
Physical Laboratory and _ obtaining 
their approval, and finally asking them 
to make an examination of the whole 
outfit and give a certificate that it is 
completely to their satisfaction. This 
entails a nominal fee, but is extremely 
valuable in case any unfortunate acci- 
dent might happen, as it proves that at 
least the place was properly arranged 
so far as modern knowledge suggests. 

The minimum height recommended 
for ceilings of X-ray rooms is 11 ft., and 
all horizontal or vertical conductors 
should be thoroughly well protected and 
properly earthed. 

The layout of the dark room is, of 
course, a matter of considerable im- 
portance, and the provision of a dark 
maze leading to the dark room without 
any door intervening is also an im- 
portant consideration. If any service 
hatch is arranged between the dark 
room and the X-ray room, the doors to 
this should be lead - proofed and 
arranged so that double doors are 
employed, so linked together that, if 
one is opened, the other is closed. 

I would again emphasize the necessity 
of collaborating with the National 


Buildings. 


Physical Laboratory. es. % & 
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IN COMPTON AVENUE, KEN WOOD 


DESIGNED BY Z. SIROTKIN 


HOUSE 


The main front, facing east. 
The walls are of sand-faced, 
multicoloured bricks; and 
the entrance surround and 


HIS house occu- 

pies an attractive 

site facing Ken 
Wood, on the corner of 
Compton Avenue and 
Hampstead Lane, and 
has been slightly set back 
from the Compton 
Avenue building line in 
order to form a drive, etc. 
The planning was dictated to a 
certain extent by the uneven site; and 
the garage is placed at a lower level 
on the north side. The main entrance 
forms the central feature of the east 
elevation, and opens into a lobby, 
with cloaks, etc., on either side, leading 
into a spacious hall with a recessed 
marble fireplace. Giving off from the 
hall is a small inner hall opening 
into the drawing- and dining-rooms, 
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and to the staircase, under which is a 
cloakroom. 

The proportion of the individual 
rooms has been carefully studied, and 
one of the special features of the 
drawing-room is the concealed lighting 
incorporated in the cornice construc- 
tion. The fireplaces, mantelpieces, 


doors, etc., throughout the house were 
specially designed by the architect to 
form a part of the general modern 
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the plinth are of white 
cement. The roof is covered 
with glazed tiles; steel case- 


ment windows are fitted. 


decorative treatment of 
the interior. 

The colour scheme of 
each room was carefully 
considered and carried 
out to harmonize with the 
furniture, the walls being 
oil-painted. In the draw- 
ing-room, dining-room, 
best bedroom, staircase 
and landing the walls are divided into 
panels which add considerably to the 
proportion of the rooms. 

The lighting of the house and the 
individual rooms is one of the special 
features and forms an integral part of 
the general decorative scheme. A 
feature in the house is the best bath- 
room on the first floor, lined throughout 
with marble composition and having 
recessed wall lights. 
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Ground-floor plan and layout of the garden. In designing the latter, the architeét retained as many as possible of the 


existing trees. 


in the scheme. 


The terrace is paved with marble; a tennis court and a small pool, with fountain, have also been incorporated 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ASSOCIATION 
OF ARCHITECTS 

HE annual meeting of the above 

Association was held at Curat House, 

Norwich, on Friday, January 22. 

Mr. E. H. Buckingham, F.R.1.B.A., the 
President, occupied the chair. 

The officers and Council for 1932-33 
were elected as follows : 

President: Mr. C. Upcher, F.R.1.B.A.  Ex- 
President: Mr. E. H. Buckingham, F.R.1.B.A. 
Vice-Presidents : Messrs. J. O. Bond, F.R.1.B.A., 
and J. L. Carnell, F.R.1.8.a. (King’s Lynn). 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. E. W. B. Scott, F.R.1.B.A. 
Council: Messrs. A. G. Berry, ¥.R.1.B.A., G. 
Cotman, F.R.1.B.A., E. J. Tench, F.R.1.B.A. 
Associate Member of Council : Mr. G. Ander- 
son. Hon. Auditor: Mr. E. H. Skipper, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

The President, in giving his address, 
referred to the future of commercial 
architecture and architects. As far as 
he could foresee, it appeared to him 
that a great competition would arise 
(if it had not done so already) between 
the engineer-architect and the archite¢t- 
engineer as to who should control the 
design and construction of the larger 
commercial and factory buildings. The 
question, therefore, arose as to how far 
education of architectural students of 
today was fitting them to meet the 
future situation. The students in the 
schools of architecture today were being 
taught to design and to make elaborate 
coloured drawings in the early years of 
their training, to the excliision of the 
important principles of economic con- 
struction, and the use of all the new 
materials which were constantly being 
brought into the building trade today. 
Those who controlled education at the 
R.I.B.A. were now alive to this fact, and 
were discussing the change which might 
be necessary to meet the qualifications 
required by the architect of the future. 
He thought he might say that even 
today the design and construction of 
the large factory buildings was already 
in the hands of the engineer-architedt, 
who was generally described as a 
factory specialist. 

The chief points in factory construction 
were the cost and the use of suitable 
materials, and the suitability of the 
building for the purpose for which it 
had been built. Those points could not 
be ignored, and if an architect was to 
be in control, any elaborate design of 
elevation must be avoided. There was 
another point which should be carefully 
considered, both with regard to com- 
mercial buildings in towns as well as 
factory buildings, and that was the 
required life of the buildings. It was 
our custom in this country to build 
substantially at great cost, with a view 
that the building should last at least 
fifty years, but it was open to question 
today whether this was expedient. He 
noted some remarks made by an 


American architect on this point, and 
he (the architect) stated that the first 
question he asked his client was : ‘* Do 
you require your building to last for 
ten, fifteen or twenty years?’ his view 
being that the growth of towns and 
the quick changing of conditions of 
manufacturing made their buildings 
obsolete in a few years, and they had 
to be removed and rebuilt. The 
architect also stated that he designed 
his buildings so that they could be 
‘“‘unbuttoned ” at the least possible cost. 
Mr. Buckingham said he thought his 
remarks indicated that the architect of 
the future would make his living chiefly 
by commercial and factory building, 


‘and that he should fit himself to be 


able to design and construct those 
buildings by the most economic methods 
with simple elevations in good taste. 
If he did this, he thought the archite¢t- 
engineer would control in preference 
to the engineer-archite¢t. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


** Architectural Competitions’’ was 
the title of a lecture given by Mr. Percy 
E. Thomas, F.R.1.B.A., at a meeting of 
the above society, held at Leeds on 
January 21, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Norman Culley, F.R.1.B.A. 

The lecturer said the real difficulty in 
competitions was the lack of personal 
touch between promoter and archited¢t, 
in the initial stages of the design. 
After many years of hard work on the 
part of the R.I.B.A. Committee, condi- 
tions were now as well-nigh perfect as it 
was possible to make them, and com- 
petitors could enter a contest knowing 
that they would be given a square deal. 
He disagreed with the system of pub- 
lishing the name of the assessor, as it 
too often affected the character of the 
design. It should be sufficient to state 
that an approved assessor had been 
appointed by the R.I.B.A. 

He emphasized the importance, in 
cases of special buildings, of visiting 
similar structures and gaining first-hand 
information from their inmates. 

Regarding the preliminary questions 
addressed to the assessor, he thought it 
was better not to make queries, as often 
questions gave away one’s line of 
thought and conception. A single-line 
diagrammatic plan was sufficient to 
start with, aiming all the time at 
simplicity of layout. When the com- 
petitor had achieved a plan so simple 
and obvious that he felt everybody must 
have thought of it, he was on a good 
thing. Tracing paper was a com- 
petitor’s best friend, by which to try 
every possible solution, all records 
being kept so that they might be 
referred back to if necessary. Far too 
much labour was often spent in showing 
the details of engineering services 


which would eventually be supervised 
by a specialist. 

The vote of thanks was proposed and 
seconded by Messrs. G. H. Foggitt and 
Victor Bain, respectively. 

Mr. W. Alban Jones said that, 
although he agreed in the main as to 
personal visits to buildings similar to 
that being competed for, he himself had 
often found that the views of, for 
instance, the librarian, were often at 
total variance with the ideas of his staff, 
and those of the chief constable with 


those of his subordinates. One had 
to weigh these variances and a¢t 
accordingly. 


Messrs. B. R. Gribbon, Hon. Secretary, 
W. Broadbent, Harold Thornton, and 
J. GC. Addison also spoke. 


COUNTRY BUILDINGS 

** Country Buildings” was the title of 
a lecture by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
F.R.I.B.A., delivered at a meeting of the 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Archi- 
tectural Association, held at Winchester 
on January 15. Mr. Ingalton Sanders, 
F.R.I.B.A., presided. 

The lecturer said that for the past fifty 
years architects had been endeavouring 
to recapture the style of old country 
houses and cottages. To some extent 
they had become good imitators. There 
could be no doubt of their sincerity of 
purpose, but the outlook had been 
one-sided and selfish. The revived 
styles, as exhibited in luxury domestic 
work, did not represent more than the 
make-believe scenery of social charades. 
When we came to consider the cottages 
built during the last ten years, we found 
the building bylaws still insisting on 
dimensions which did not help reason- 
able human scale. Today all sections 
of the public were interested in building, 
but, unfortunately, general apprecia- 
tion of beauty did not exist. Clients had 
progressed so far as to select the fashion 
of their houses. This was wrong. 
Prevalent ideas ranged from mock- 
Tudor to mock-Vi¢torian and semi- 
modern. Contrast such indecisions as 
All New or Olde Oaky with the ex- 
cellent cottages and small houses in 
Denmark, Sweden, Canada _ and 
America! 

He advised those present to select the 
best examples of recent brick and 
weather-boarded houses and cottages 
in Hampshire and note the difference 
between restraint and ostentation in 
their execution. He would also add 
the importance of studying grouping. 
He was not advocating the deliberate 
re-setting of the stage, with dressed-up 
figures and faked backgrounds. It 
would be unreal, like Boucher’s 
shepherds and shepherdesses from the 
opera. But in some things, particularly 
rural contentment, we had declined. 
The present was an age of many con- 
veniences. We could not dispense 
with machinery or relinquish the 
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knowledge that had been so painfully 
acquired by those who had laboured 
on Pisgah. There were many of us 
who delighted in the things of today— 
the steam ploughs, the giant tractors, 
the field motors, mechanical cater- 
pillars—all such had their place side 
by side with the shire horses and the 
wagons and carts, which were indis- 
pensable to agriculture. 

There were the picturesque groupings 
of villages and hamlets gathered round 
the age-old churches, with the resting- 
places of our primitive forbears. Let 
us see to it that those groupings re- 
mained unspoiled. There was scope 
for the right sort of inventive skill in 
building. Hasten slowly. Do not 
attempt to transplant workmen’s 
cottages on the Diisseldorf model to 
rural Hampshire. Suppress the vul- 
garities which were encouraged by 
cheap journalism and which were 
produced by speculative builders. Avoid 
the fashion of ‘‘ modern-looking ”’ con- 
crete boxes ; such were expensive and 
called for an engineer to supply the 
calculus for the thin walls. If our 
country cottages were to last, do not 
put iron into their fabric, nor cast iron 
into the fences. The greatest scourge 
the country had experienced was town 
influence. Ye gods, spare us the sight 
of a completely urbanized England ! 
Cobbett foresaw the evil that would 
eventually overtake the rural industries. 
Carlyle preached the dangers of over- 
industrialization. We were faced today 
with difficulties which needed all our 
energies to combat. It was his belief 
we should master them. 


WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


A particularly successful function was 
held in the Cardiff Technical Col- 
lege on January 16, when 250 past 
and present students of the Welsh 
School of Architecture and their friends 
were present at a dance arranged by 
the School of Architecture Club, which 
is affiliated with the South Wales 
Institute of Architects (central branch). 
The students of the school designed and 
carried out a particularly effective 
scheme of decoration for the Assembly 
Hall in which the dance was held. 
Among those present were Mr. J. T. Darch, 
chairman of the School of Architecture Club; 
Mr. Ivor Jones, A.R.1.B.A., secretary of the 
South Wales Institute of Architeéis, and 


Miss Jones; Messrs. Lewis John, M.A., 
B.ARCH., A.R.1.B.A.; A. MacLean, B.A., 
A.R.1.B.A.;  C, Thatcher, <A.R.1.B.A.; Ivor 


Richards, J. P. Ward, W. H. Maton, F. G. Allen 
and C. H. Francis, and Mrs. Purchon and 
Misses A. M. Wride and M. Murray. 


SIDCUP SCHOOL OF ART 

An exhibition of paintings and archi- 
tectural drawings was opened at the 
School of Art, Sidcup, on Wednesday, 
January 13, when Mr. Terrick Williams, 
A.R.A., made the annual prize distri- 
bution. 

This is the first funétion to be held in 
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the new School of Art building, de- 
signed under the supervision of the 
County Architect, Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
F.R.I.B.A. Among the exhibits are some 
architectural drawings and plans by 
Messrs. W. H. Robinson, F.R.1.B.A., 
S. H. Loweth, F.R.1.B.a., G. R. Todd, 
B. H. Cremer and Kenneth Lindy. 


SPANISH RENAISSANCE 
Sir Banister Fletcher,  PPp.R.1.B.A., 
lecturing on Spanish Renaissance at the 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts 
on January 20, said the brilliance of 
the sunlight and the national pas- 
sionate temperament of the people con- 
tributed to the exuberant richness of 
the style, as exemplified in the Casa de 
Ayuntamiento, or Town Hall, at Seville, 
the Alcazar at Toledo, and other fine 
buildings. He then described that 
world-famous palace—the Escurial— 
which served the fourfold purpose of 
a palace, college, monastery and 
church, and concluded with a brief 
reference to the baroque and modern 
architecture. 
INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS 
Mr. Henry C. Adams, M.INST.C.E., in 
his presidential address to the Institu- 
tion of Sanitary Engineers at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W., on January 18, 
stated that engineering works were said 
to have a beauty of their own, but 
unfortunately it was frequently not 
obvious to a casual observer. To see a 
scheme performing efficiently and 
economically the duty for which it was 
designed must compel admiration, but 
it was only in buildings, pumping 
stations, water towers, and the like, of 
an architectural character that they 
could appeal to the esthetic tastes of 
the multitude. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 1.—Sending-in day. Modern Detached 
House, for the Management of the South Wales 
Building Trades Exhibition. (Cost: not to 
exceed £1,000.) The competition is open 
to all architeéts other than those in practice. 
Assessors: J. Herbert Jones, F.R.I.B.A., 
Morgan Willmott, F.R.1.B.A., and H. Norman 
Edwards. Premiums: £50, £30 and £20. 
Conditions, etc., obtainable on application to 
Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd., 97 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. Designs to be addressed to 
** Architectural Competition,” Competition 
Manager, Building Trades Exhibition, Grey- 
friars Hall, Cardiff, not later than March 1. 
(1 p.m.). 

March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.1.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 

September 30.—Sending-in day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Exhibition of 
drawings and watercolours by Charles Robert Cockerell, 
R.A. (1788-1863) and Frederick Pepys Cockerell (1833- 
1878). 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.). Until February 12. 0 a.m. 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.2. ‘‘ Famous Elizabethan 

Mansions.” By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES, 
At the City Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Third of nine lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.4. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
Southampton Row, W.C.2z. “Stone.” By C. J. 
Lowe. 7.30 p.m. 

WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. Students’ Evening. ‘‘ A Devel- 
opment of Architecture in Concrete.” By Major 
R. A. B. Smith, M.c. 7 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, Savoy 
Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. Annual dinner, 
to be held at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, W.C.2. 7 for 7.30 p.m. 7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF FUEL. Joint meeting with the Society 
of Chemical Industry, at the University, Bristol. 
‘Smoke Abatement.” By V. R. Chadwick. 

7.30 p.m. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

Sunrise, 7.34 a.m. Sunset, 4.55 p.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Visit to the United Stone Firm’sWorks, Stewart’s Road, 
Lambeth. 2.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 

RoyaL SOCIETY OF ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. ‘The Craft of the Decorative Iron Worker.” 
By J. A. R. Stevenson, F.R.1.B.A. 8 p.m. 

L,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.2. ‘Famous Jacobean 
Mansions.”’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 

6 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City I,iterary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Fourth of nine lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. “ The 
Problem of Education and Research in the Building 
Industry.” By Dr. R. E. Stradling, HON.A.R.1.B.A. 


6.30 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. ‘‘ Russia.” By 
Clough Williams-Ellis, F.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 
WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. ‘‘ Working-Class Flats.” By 
G. Grey Wornum, F.R.I.B.A. 7 p.m. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘The Old London Customs House 
before 1400."" By Miss Mabel H. Mills. 8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 

TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘* Social, A-sthetic 
and Economic Comparison of Grouped and Ribbon 
Forms of Development.”” By Edward Unwin, A.R.1.B.A. 

6 p.m. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15 

R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ‘‘ The Work of the 
late W. R. Lethaby.”” By Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., F.R.1.B.A. Also, exhibition of drawings and water- 
colours by the late W. R. Lethaby. 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
(Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.). Until February 25. 

0 a.m. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Character of the Later 
Renaissance. Inigo Jones and his Works.” By 
Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 

BRITISH WOOD PRESERVING ASSOCIATION. 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 29 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. ‘* Modern Developments in Wood 
Preservation.” By Hubert Fergusson. 6 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF IONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Fitth of nine lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W. H. Ansell, ¥.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 

LIGHTING SERVICE BUREAU, 15 Savoy Street, W.C.2. 
First of six lectures for practising architects. ‘‘ Lighting 


Fundamentals and Lighting Systems.” By W. J. 
Jones. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 


Piccadilly, W.1. ‘* The Round Castles of Cornwall.” 
By S. Toy, F.R.1.B.A. 8.30 p.m. 

1L,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C. “XVth Century Archi- 
tecture.” By Herbert Mansford. 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
Sunrise, 7.7. a.m. Sunset, 5.21 p.m. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEyorS. Visit (afternoon) to Messrs. Compton’s 
Organ Works, Willesden. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
DESIGN AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. At the 
london School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Gower Street, W.1. ‘* The Designer and the Pottery 
Industry.”” By Gordon Forsythe, R.1., A.R.C.A. 
8 p.m 
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LAW REPORT 


INJUNCTION TO RESTRAIN WORKING OF 


MACHINERY 


Tomkinson v. Uxbridge Sand and Ballast 
Co.; Ltd. Chancery Division. Before 
Mr. Justice Eve 


HIS was an action by Rear-Admiral 

Wilfred Tomkinson, of Mansfield 
House, Iver Heath, Bucks, against the 
Uxbridge Sand and Ballast Co., Ltd., 
for an injun¢tion restraining them from 
working machinery on land adjoining 
the plaintiff's residence in such a 
manner as to be a nuisance or injury to 
him. 

By their defence the defendants sub- 
mitted that the machinery did not 
cause an unreasonable amount of noise 
which substantially interfered with the 
enjoyment by plaintiff of his residence. 

Mr. F. Morton, k.c., for the plaintiff, 
stated that his client held his residence 
on a_ twenty-one years’ lease from 
March, 1930, at a yearly rental of £160, 
and his complaint was that the defen- 
dants were engaged in excavating sand, 
ballast and gravel on land within 
300 yards of his residence, and that in 
January of last year they began to use 
a ballast engine, causing an intolerable 
noise, preventing the plaintiff's reason- 
able enjoyment of his property. Defen- 
dants had been communicated with, 
but had failed to abate the nuisance. 
The nuisance complained of was the 
noise of the engine, which plaintiff 
described as similar to that of a steam 
roller crushing stones into the road. 

Plaintiff gave evidence in support of 
his case, and his witnesses described 
the noise as like that of  flints 
crashing against steel, mingled with the 
dull sound of flints crashing against 
each other and the noise of the working 
machinery. 

Mr. Vaisey, k.c., for the defendants, 
said the machinery in use was the 
latest and least noisy type which could 
be obtained. To minimize the noise 
which came from the stone in the 
screens, the shutes were rubber lined. 
The pit that was being excavated 
would be worked out in about four 
years. 

Counsel contended that on the whole 
this was not a case in which the 
quantum of the noise was such as to 
call for an order from the Court, or 
such as to create an actionable wrong. 

Evidence was called in support of the 
defendants’ case, and it was stated that 
the noise was in business hours and did 
not interfere with the sleeping hours. 

His lordship held that the plaintiff 
was entitled to the injunction he sought, 
but as he had not incurred any expense 
he was only entitled to nominal damages 
of 40s. 

Giving judgment, his lordship said he 
had to be satisfied that the noise was of 
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an intensity sufficient to render the 
plaintiff's house and garden less attrac- 
tive as a residence from the standpoint, 
not of the super-sensitive, nervous 
person, but of the ordinary sensible 
sort of occupier, frequently referred 
to as the-man-in-the-street. In_ his 
opinion, the evidence in the case had 
been given without exaggeration and 
with moderation. It was refreshing to 
have a case in which the evidence was 
given with moderation, the witnesses 
not allowing their feelings to run away 
with their judgment. In his view, on 
the evidence it was impossible to hold 
that there was not some great dis- 
comfort and something very unpleasant 
from the defendants’ operations, which 
reached the plaintiff’s house. The 
‘conclusion he therefore arrived at was 
that there was a nuisance created by 
the defendants calculated gravely to 
interfere with the plaintiff’s comfortable 
enjoyment of his property. 

On the application of Mr. Vaisey, 


his lordship suspended the operation of 


the injunction till the end of February, 
to enable the defendants to make 
experiments to minimize the noise. 


TRADE NOTES 


The Metropolitan-Vickers Eleétrical Co., 
Ltd., have recently issued a booklet ex- 
plaining the many their 
aluminium-silicon alloy. This alloy was 
originally developed by the firm for their 
own use, and is now supplied to other users. 
It is claimed to offer resistance 
to tarnishing and corrosion, and under 
ordinary atmospheric conditions to retain 
a high polish for a long time. The new alloy 
is quoted in Admiralty Specifications as an 
approved material for British naval service, 
and is stated to be particularly suitable for 
marine the general 
requirements include ability to resist cor- 
rosion through the action of salt water or 
over a prolonged period, and 
such stability that the material will not 
disintegrate, swell, crack or warp under 
varying climatic conditions, or if exposed 
to oil, smoke, wet steam or humid atmo- 
sphere up to a temperature of 180° F. 
(82° C). 


uses for new 


strong 


service, for which 


sea air 


oo 


Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., have 
recently secured the following two contraéts : 
New house at Hampton-on-Thames, for 
Messrs. Makins and Badcock; and new 
offices and showrooms, Kingston - 
Thames, for Messrs. Carter and Young. 


on- 


7 


In the jJourRNAL for January 20 was 


illustrated the Co-operative Tea Warehouse 


at Salford, the lettering thereon being of 


concrete, finished with Venetian 
glass enamel. This method is claimed to 
ensure the colour remaining permanent. 
The letters were made and supplied by the 
Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd. 


pre-cast 


The painting of Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
which appeared in the 1931 Royal Academy, 
was recently exhibited in the windows of 
The Northern Echo, 169 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co. were respon- 
sible for the steelwork for the bridge. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contra¢tors and some of the sub-contraétors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

The Pack Horse Inn, Milton, Steventon, 
Berkshire (pages 175-177). General con- 


tractor, J. P. Barrett and Sons. Sub- 
contractors: Hermitage Brick and Tile 
Works, bricks: Bratt, Colbran & Co., 


Lid., grates; National Radiator Co., boiler: 
Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings; 
J. Gibbons, Ltd., door furniture; Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., casements; Thos. 
McGhie and Sons, Ltd., plaster; John Line 
and Sons, Ltd., wallpapers and Duresco 
distempers. 
The George Hotel, Oxon. 
pages 178-179). General contractor, J. P. 
Barrett and Sons. Sub-contractors : Eagle 
Range and Grate Co., and Bratt, Colbran 
& Co., Ltd., stoves; National Radiator Co., 
Ltd., ** Ideal *” boiler; Leeds Fireclay Co., 
Ltd., sanitary fittings; J. Gibbons, Ltd., 
door furniture: Crittall Manufadéturing Co., 
Ltd., casements; O’Brien, Thomas & Co., 
Ltd., folding gates, Coburn track; John 
Line and Sons, Ltd., wallpapers and 
Duresco distempers. 

House, Compton Avenue, Hampstead 
page 191). General contractors, Messrs. 
Quennell, who were also responsible for the 
excavations, foundations, dampcourses, 
structural steel, central heating, gasfitting 
and plaster. Sub-contractors: Field and 
Palmer, Ltd., asphalt: Owen, _ bricks: 
Langley, London, Ltd., tiles. special roofings 
and roofing felt; Turpins Joinery and Wood 
Carving Co., Ltd., parquet floor and wood- 
block flooring; W. N. Froy and Sons, Ltd., 
stoves and grates; National Radiator Co., 
boilers; Lynch, bells, eleétric wiring and 
electric heating; Osler and Faraday, Ltd., 
electric light fixtures; J. B. Holmes, 
plumbing; Froy and Sons, Ltd., Cakebread, 
Robey & Co., ard Shanks & Co., Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; West Heath Joinery Works, 
stairtreads and joinery; Clerk, Hemp & Co., 
door furniture; Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., casements and window furniture; 
H. E. Gaze, Ltd., decorative, plaster; 


Dorchester, 


J. R. Pearson (Birmingham), Ltd., metal- 


work; Camden Tile and Mosaic Co., 
marble; E. J. Goff, garden furniture and 
shrubs and trees. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. G. Alan Fortescue, F.R.1.B.A., has 
removed his offices to 30 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. Telephone Number: 
Museum 6918. 

Mr. G. Stanley Lewis, B.ARCH., F.R.I.B.A., 
Chartered Architect, has removed his 
offices to India Building, Water Street, 


Liverpool. Telephone : Central 1520. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON AND DISTRICTS 


The Marsham Tyre Co., Ltd., is to ereé&t new 

premises, with showrooms, at the corner of 
High Street and Lower Coombe Street, 
CROYDON, 

The croypon Corporation has obtained a site 
in Long Lane for the ere¢tion of asub-fire-station. 
The croypon Corporation is to submit plans 
by Mr. Berney for extensions at the Mayday 
Road hospital and the erection of a maternity 
block to the Ministry of Health for approval. 
The estimated cost is £85,000. 

Plans passed by the croypon Corporation : 
Twelve houses, Stanford Road, for Messrs. 
Wates and Wates; four shops and flats, Lower 
Addiscombe Road, for Mr. H. N. Dering; 
four houses, Ridgway, for Mr. H. Macintosh; 
squash racquet court, Park Lane, for Gradidge 
Construction Co.; offices and showrooms, 
London Road, for Messrs. Courtney Pope & Co., 
Ltd.; church, corner of Whitcowth and Bur- 
goyne Roads, for Messrs. Stokes and Drysdale. 

Plans passed by the EALING Corporation : 
Forty-two houses, Ridding Lane, for Mr. G. 
Warren-Peachey: five shops and flats, Priory 
Park Parade, for Messrs. T. P. Bennett and Son; 
three houses, Kent Avenue, for Messrs. G. 
Wimpey & Co., Ltd.; 108 houses, Ingram 
Way, etc., for Mr. A. W. Coomber; twenty- 
eight houses, Brentmead Place, for Mr. W. 
Thorpe; twenty houses, Wordsworth Avenue, 
for Greenford Estates, Ltd.; workshop, Coro- 
nation Road, for Messrs. Bradshaw, Brown & 
Co.; three shops, The Broadway, for Messrs. 
Hall-Jones and Dewhirst; cinema, Uxbridge 
Road, for Messrs. North, Robin and Wilsdon; 
additions, St. Mary’s Church, Ealing Road, 
Northolt, for Mr. J. Armitage; alterations, 
Sandringham Parade, for Prices Tailors, Ltd.; 
twenty houses, Horsenden Lane, for Messrs. R. 
Fielding and Son; factory, Bideford Avenue, 
for Messrs. Percy Bilton, Ltd.; block of flats, 
Hanger Lane, for Messrs. Gale, Heath and 
Sneath; flats, Hastings Road, for Mr. F. W. 
Showers, G.W.R. surveyors’ department. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

The oxrorpb Corporation is to obtain a site on 
the Bury Knowle estate for the erection of an 
occupation centre for mental deficients. 

Messrs. Cripps and Stewart are to develop the 
Sandhills estate, London Road, oxrorp. 

The oxrorp Education Committee has 
approved estimates of £15,000 for the erection 
of a senior school at Headington: and £3,100 
for new classrooms at the East Oxford 
elementary school. 

The oxrorp Education Committee has pre- 
pared preliminary plans for the erection of a 
secondary school at Southfield, at an estimated 
cost of £35,000. 

The oxrorp Corporation is considering the 
allocation of a site on the St. Aldate’s cleared 
area for the erection of public baths. 

Plans passed by the oxrorp Corporation : 
Seventy-eight houses, Rose Hill estate and 
114 houses, Towns Road estate, Cowley, for 
Messrs. N. Moss and Son; fourteen houses, 
Wilkins Road, Cowley, for Mr. G. Horne; 
seven houses, George Street, Cowley, for 
Messrs. Browning Bros.; extensions, Wingfield 
Hospital, for governors; four houses, William 
Street. Marsden, for Mr. R. Hodges: two 
houses, Blackfriars Road, for Mr. G. Horne; 
warehouse, London Road, Headington, for 
Messrs. Cripps and Stewart. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES 

The sHREWsBURY Corporation is to ereét 
twelve houses on the Gwyn Close estate, at a 
cost of about £4,000. 

Plans passed by the sUTTON COLDFIELD Cor- 
poration: Twenty-three houses, Antrobus 
Road, for Excelda Housing Society; two 
houses, Haselor Road, for Mr. G. Stubbins; 
riding school, Moor Hall estate, for Equitation 


Ltd.; golf club-house, Moor Hall estate, for 
Messrs. Streathers, Ltd.; house, Maxtoke Road, 
for Mr. G. E. Clarke; two houses, Maney Hill 
Road, for Mr. W. H. Foster; school extensions, 
Slade Road, for Little Sutton Baptist trustees; 
house, Springfield Road, for Mr. T. V. Reynolds. 

The watsatt Bethel Evangelistic Church 
authorities are to erect a chapel in Stoke Street 
on the Four Crosses housing estate. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 

The West Riding Education Committee is to 
acquire land at Windmill Balk Lane, apwick- 
LE-STREET, for the erection of a grammar school. 
Plans passed by the BLAcKPoot Corporation : 
Streets at Norbreck, for Messrs. J. Cryer and 
Sons; store, 281 Dickson Road, for Mr. J. S. 
Birtwistle; ten shops and café, Promenade and 
Station Road, for Mr. J. R. Quayle; ten 
houses, Coveway Avenue, for Messrs. A. Wilson. 
Plans passed by the BURNLEY Corporation : 
Two bungalows, Underley Street, for Mr. J. 
Smith; alterations, 8 Yorkshire Street, for 
Britannic Assurance Co., Ltd.; alterations, 
Old Hall Mill, for Messrs. G. Wilkinson, Ltd.; 
two houses, Reynolds Street, for Messrs. Bates 
and Nuttall; eight houses, Lyndhurst Road, for 
Mr. T. Wilkinson. 

The ecc.es Corporation proposes to deal with 
several clearance schemes. 

The Eccies Corporation has approved the lay- 


out of land at Peel Green for the ere¢tion of 


196 houses, and at the south-east estate for 
twenty houses. 

The L.N.E.R. is to extend the Station Hotel, 
HULL, 

The Hutt Corporation is to seek powers for 
waterworks extensions, including the erection 
of a pumping station, at a cost of £70,000. 

Plans passed by the HuLL Corporation : Eight 
houses, Brecon Street, for Mr. H. Spruit; shop 
and offices, Ferensway, for Messrs. Prout Bros. ; 
showroom and garage, Anlaby Road, for 
Messrs. Gordon Armstrong (Hull), Ltd.; four 
houses, Ings Road, and thirty-two houses, 
Willerby Road, for Mr. H. Needler; eight 
houses, Lodge Street, for Mr. J. E. Barnett; ten 
houses, Brantingham Road, for Mr. W. Butler; 
two houses, Riplingham Road, for Mr. J. 
Taylor; two houses, Riplingham Road, for 
Messrs. Stamp and Son; twenty houses, 
Wymersley Road, for Mr. S. Etherington; two 
houses, Chanterlands Avenue, and eighty-three 
houses, Huntley Drive, for Messrs. A. H. Evans 
& Co., Ltd.; extensions to Institute, Willerby, 
for Willerby Institute Committee; two houses, 
Silverdale Road, for Mr. P. Cheeseman; two 
houses, Elloughton Road, for Mr. W. Butler; 
fourteen houses, off Endyke Lane, for Mr. T. R. 
Barnett; six houses, Bellfield Avenue, for 
Mr. E. Pickering; sixteen houses, Willerby 
Road, for Mr. D. Smith; twenty-one houses 
and five shops, Beverley Road and Ring Road, 
for Mr. E. Batty; two shops and ten houses, 
Endyke Lane, for Mr. R. W. Trigg. 

The LEEps Corporation has approved plans for 
extensions at St. Margaret’s Home, Clarendon 
Road. 

Plans passed by the LowestortT Corporation : 
Two bungalows, Blackheath Road, for Mr. E. G. 
Westgate; twelve houses, Kimberley Road, for 
Messrs. J. E. Gaze and Son; alterations and 
additions, Water Lane, for Messrs. E. Lacon 
& Co., Ltd.; eleven houses, Wollaston Road, 
for Messrs. Warnes and Sons; four houses, Love 
Road, for Mr. R. Lowe; house, Kirkley 
Run, for Mr. P. Baxter; two houses, Rock estate, 
for Messrs. Dyer and Balls. 

The MANCHESTER Education Committee has 
obtained land in Yew Tree Road, for the 
erection of a junior school. 

St. Kentigern’s Catholic trustees are to erect a 
school at Rusholme, MANCHESTER. 

Plans passed by the MANCHESTER Corporation : 
Alterations, Royal George Hotel, Lever Street; 
rebuilding Victoria Inn, Mauldeth Road, 


Burnage; church and Sunday school, Moseley 
Road, Rusholme; hide and skin warehouses, 
Elm Street. 

The PONTEFRACT Corporation is to undertake 
a clearance scheme for the North Balleygate 
area. 

The Vicar of Scalby is seeking a site from the 
SCARBOROUGH Corporation in Burniston Road 
for the erection of a church. 

Plans passed by the scARBOROUGH Corpora- 
tion : Additions, Woodland Farm, for Corpora- 
tion; house, Peasholm Avenue, for Miss D. H. 
Cole; Sunday school, Seamer Road, for Salva- 
tion Army; house for chief constable, Sandy- 
bed, for Corporation; two shops, for Co-opera- 
tive Society, Dean Road, for Mr. T. Whipp; 
alterations and additions, Opera House, 
St. Thomas Street, for Mr. F. Tugwell. 

Plans passed by the sEDGLEY U.D.c.: Three 
houses, Honor Avenue, for Mr. T. Pearson; 
alterations, 117 Wolverhampton Road, for 
Mr. C. J. Law; house, Turls Hill Road, for 
Mr. T. Woodall; two houses, Wolverhampton 
Road, for Mr. F. B. Waterhouse. 

The SHEFFIELD Corporation has obtained 
sanétion to borrow £94,500 for the ereétion of 
250 houses on the Shiregreen estate. 

The sHEFFIELD Corporation, at the request of 
the Board of Control, is to proceed with the 
scheme for the provision of institutional accom- 
modation for defectives, at a cost of £300,000. 
The first instalment is estimated to cost 
£180,000. 

Plans passed by the sHEFFIELD Corporation : 
Two houses, Trap Lane, for Mrs. Nellie Hurst; 
four houses, Store Street, for Messrs. Blenkhorne 
and Sons; two houses, Brooklands Avenue, for 
Mr. G. M. Taylor; two houses, Norwood Road, 
for Mr. J. C. Mason; two houses, Latham 
Square, for Mr. Riley Watson; two houses, 
Whirlow Court Road, for Mr. E. Walker; 
three houses, Cossey Road, for Mr. E. F. Coupe; 
house and shop, Bellhouse Road, for Mr. 
Simpson; house and branchstores, Prince of Wales 
Road, for Brightside Co-operative Society, 
Ltd.; three houses, Dobcroft Road, for Mr.W. 
Croft; two houses, Halesworth Road, for 
Mr. D. Hurrell. 

Plans passed by the WAKEFIELD Corporation : 
Twelve houses, Eden Avenue, for Messrs. Kay 
and Lunan; two houses, Avondale Street, for 
Mr. W. H. Watson; alterations and additions, 
“Robin Hood” Inn, Horbury Road, for 
Tadcaster Brewery Co., Ltd. 

The WAKEFIELD Corporation has asked the 
city surveyor to prepare plans for the extension 
of the Park Lodge hospital, at a cost of about 
£5,000. 

The WAKEFIELD Education Committee has 
approved plans prepared by the housing archi- 
tect for extensions at Eastmoor school, at a cost 
of £10,000. 

The waALitseND Corporation has purchased 
twelve acres of land at Bewick for a housing 
scheme. 

WALES 

Plans passed by the Newport (MoN.) Cor- 
poration: Development of the Greenmeadow 
estate, for Mr. W. J. A. Sparks; five houses, 
Cenfedd Street, for Messrs. Page and Lawrence; 
alterations, Bridge Inn, Bridge Street, for 
Messrs. Harris and Jenkins; alterations to 
shops, 172-3 Commercial Street, for Messrs. H. 
Samuel, Ltd.; house, Chepstow Road, for 
Messrs. Evans and Evans; workshops, Crom- 
well Road, for Mr. J. A. Sparkes; two houses, 
Steryn Road, for Mr. W. E. Fisk. 


SCOTLAND 
The GLascow Education Committee is con- 
sidering a site in the Springfield Road district 
for the erection of a Catholic school. 
The GLascow Corporation has approved plans 
for the ere¢tion of 164 houses in South Chesterton 
Street for rehousing purposes. 
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Yorkshire 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; 
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1 of A, Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 
11 A Edinburgh Scotland 
10% <A, E.Glamorgan-S. Wales & M. 
1 14 shire, Rhondda 
of A oes District Counties 
4 . a wr. 
1 14 B, Exmouth .. S.W. Counties 
11 
} 3 ELIXSTOWE E. Counties 
114 A F E. Counti 
As ey aXe orkshire 
Fil Yorkshi 
10} A Fleetwood.. N.W. Counties 
11% 3B, Folkestone S. Counties 
A Frodsham.. N.W. Counties 
318 B, Frome S.W. Counties 
bt A Garesmmap N.E. Coast 
1 1h B, Gillingham S. Counties 
1 0 A, Gloucester.. S.W. Counties 
2 Goole Yorkshire 
1 14 A; Gool Yorkshi 
1 14 A, Gosport S. Counties 
113 A; Grantham.. Mid. Counties 
1 0} A, Gravesend.. S. Counties 
ii A eee es — 
A Grimsby .. Yorkshire 
: of B, Guildford .. S. Counties 
10% A Haursx Yorkshire 
11 A Hanley .. Mid. Counties 
1 2} A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 
11 A _ Hartlepools N.E. Coast 
11 : a we ———— 
3 astings S. Counties 
113} A; Hatfield S. Counties 
11% B Hereford S.W. Counties 
11+ A; Hertford .. E. Counties 
114 A Heysham .. N.W. Counties 
114 A Howden .. N.E. Coast 
104 A Huddersfield Yorkshire 
tt A Hull -. Yorkshire 
ioe A Tisuey .. Yorkshire 
11 A Immingham Mid. Counties 
iif As Ipswich .. E. Counties 
1 1} B, Isle of Wight S. Counties 
1 14 
: oF A iin -- N.E. Coast 
rds A K nomzr Yorkshire 
103 B Kendal N.W. Counties 
11} B_ Keswick .. N.W. Counties 
11; As Kettering .. Mid. Counties 
1 1} As — Mid. Counties 
ster 
B, King’s Lynn E. Counties 
11 s 
1 if 
A Liancsssen N.W. Counties 
A, Leamington Mid. Counties 
GS ree: Mae 
A ee ee . Counties 
11% A _ Leicester .. Mid. Counties 
114 A _ Leigh N.W. Counti 
eig’ N.W. Counties 
10 B, Lewes S. Counties 
10 A; Lichfield Mid. Counties 
rip pec, °° My ae 
verpool.. N.W. unties 
» Liandudno N.W. Counties 
10 A, Liandud N.W. C ti 
10 A Lianelly .. S.Wales&M. 
1 0% London 12-miles radius) 
1 1¢ Do. (12-15 miles radius) 
114 A Long Eaton Mid. Counties 
‘ eo A —-- » Mid. Counties 
oroug 
114 A; Luton .. E. Counties 
: : ; A Lytham N.W. Counties 
: af A; MMi cca N.W. Counties 
. i FIELD 
1 04 B Maidstone.. S. Counties 
1 1} A; Malvern . Mid. Counties 
10} A Manchester N.W. Counties 
A Mansfield .. id. Counties 
et A Mansfield Mid. C ti 
1 03 B, Margate S. Counties 
10} As a ~ Can 
,, A, Merthyr S. Wales & M. 
A a N.E. Coast 
1 1% roug > wr 
A; Middlewich N.W. Counties 
Mit B, Minehead .. S.W. Counties 
1 0} A Monmouth S. Wales & M. 
1 14 ==. and a 
Glamorganshire 
: it A Morecambe N.W. Counties 
1 14 
114 A, N asrwice N.W. Counties 
104 A Neath .. S&S. Wales & M. 
10% A Nelson . N.W Ceunties 
114 A Newcastle... N.E. Coast 
11+ A Newport .. 8S. Wales & M. 
11% A Normanton Yorkshire 
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Journat for February 3, 


WAGES 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 
is a selection only. 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 
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Northampton 
North Staffs. 
North Shields 
Norwich .. 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton .. 


Ocean oe 


Oldham .. 
Oswestry .. 
Oxford 


P AISLEY .. 
Pembroke. 
Perth ‘ 
Peterborough 
Plymouth . 
Pontefract 
Pontypridd 
Portsmouth 
Preston 


UEENS- 
FERRY 


EADING 
te .. 


iga' 
Retford .. 
Rhondda 

Valley 
Ripon a 
Rochdale .. 
Rochester . . 
Ruabon 
Rugby 
Rugeley 
Runcorn 


Se ALBANS 
St. Helens. . 
Salisbury .. 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 
Sheffield 
Shipley 
Shrewsbury 
Skipton .. 
Slough ~ 
Solihull .. 
Southampton 
Southend-on- 


Sea 
Southport... 
S. Shields .. 
Stafford .. 
Stockport .. 
Stockton-on- 

Tees 
Stoke-on- 

Trent 
Stroud ee 
Sunderland 
Swadlincote 
Swansea 
Swindon .. 


T ewenen 
Taunton .. 
Teesside Dist. 
Teignmouth 
Todmorden 
Torquay 
Truro ee 
Tunbridge 
Wells 
Tunstall . 
Tyne District 


Waxe- 
FIELD 
Walsall ‘ 
Warrington 
Warwick 


Weston-s-Mare 


Whitby 
Widnes 
Wigan oe 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Wolver- 
hampton 
Worcester . . 
Worksop 
Wrexham .. 
Wycombe .. 


Y snnours 
Yeovil 
York 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

E. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


Scotland 

S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 

E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Wales & M. 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


S. Counties 
S. Counties 


S. Wales & M. 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 


N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 


S.W. ee 
N.E. Coas 

Mid. ceuaiene 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.E. Counties 
S.W. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 


The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. The 


prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 





WAGES 
£ s. d. 
Bricklayer . ° ° ‘ + per hour zr 7} 
Carpenter . e ° a - z 7 
Joiner . ° ° ° é - z 73 
Machinist . . > . a xr 8} 
Mason (Banker) . . ° ° ~ z 73 
“i (Fixer) ° e ° = aa zr 38} 
Plumber a . ° ° ‘ > s 
Painter S ° ° . - as zr 64 
Paperhanger ‘ ‘ . pe z 7% 
Glazier ° ° ° . . eo z 73 
Slater ° ° ° ° ° - i 7% 
Seaffolder . < * - . i xr 34 
Timberman . ; . 7 ‘ - = 2 
Navvy < _ . . ~ xr 24 
General Labourer . ° ‘ * pa z 24 
Lorryman . ° ° e ° 7 s 3 
Crane Driver ° ° . . - r 6} 
Watchman . ° ° e - per week 210 0 
MATERIALS 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR £ ‘a 
s. d. 
Grey Stone Lime . ° ° - perton 2 8 6 
Blue Lias Lime . ; ° . ‘‘“ 210 6 
Hydrated Lime . ° ° ° 216 o 
Portland Cement . ° . 9 2 60 
Rapid Hardening Cement ° e a 213 6 
Thames Ballast . . . - per Y.C 8 3 
4° Crushed Ballast e ° ° *” 9 6 
Building Sand e ° e ° a Io oO 
Washed Sand ° e ° as Ir 6 
2° Broken Brick . . « a a 9 6 
- ae ‘ ° - “e 12 6 
Pan Breeze . e e ° ‘ ~ 6 6 
Coke Breeze . . . . ° % 8 9 
DRAINLAYER 
BEsT STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS. 
Z’ 6” 
s. d. s. d. 
Straight pipes ° - perF.R. ss r 6 
Bends ‘ + ‘ - each 2 10 44 
Taper bends . ° . o 6 3 7 2 
Rest bends . ° ° — 5 9 8 9 
Single junctions . e - 3 9 5 9 
Double __e., ° ° ~~ 5 9 8 9 
Straight channels . ‘ ae 2 6 3 3 
#” Channel bends . ° . be 7 8 _ 
Channel junctions . — 7 0 12 6 
Channel tapers ° ° ° # 5 6 7 9 
Yard gullies . ° . ~ a 9 6 ir 6 
Interceptors . e e — 18 6 25 9 
Iron drain pipe e per F.R. . 2 s 8 
Bends ° ° - each 6 0 13 0 
Inspection bends ° ° ow 15 3 24 0 
Single junctions . ° —* 9 3 18 o 
Double junctions . ‘ a 4 0 27 6 
Lead wool . ° ° - Bb 6 - 
Gaskin ° ° ° ° . 6 _- 


BRICKLAYER 
£ s. d. 
Flettons ° ° ° ° - perM. 3 1 6 
Grooved do. . ‘ a SS 
Stocks, 1st Quality . . es 418 6 
and ,, ° ° e a 412 6 
Blue Bricks, Pressed . » ‘ - 918 o 
s Wirecuts . ° . a 816 o 
pea Brindles . ; * os 8 oo 
Bullnose . ‘ ie a ro 8 o 
Red Sand-faced Facings . s et 71m 0 
Red Rubbers for Arches . e a 50 Oo 
Multicoloured Facings . ° ° ss 9 40 
Luton Facings 7 . a . ‘in 816 o 
Midhurst White Facings . > ee 5 0 Oo 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt 
glazed, rst Quality : 
Stretchers . ° e ° e - 2110 oO 
Headers e ° ° e ° * 21 0 oO 
Bullnose . “ . . ms 28 0 Oo 
Double Stretchers ° ° ° a. 30 0 Oo 
Double Headers . ° ° 9 27 0 0 
Glazed Second Quality, Less . ° a roo 
» Buffs and Creams, Add ° ‘a 200 
», Other Colours oe ° fe 5 10 oO 
2° Breeze Partition Blocks - pr YS e 2 
a ” . ” 20 
” ” . » 2 3 
: ” ” ” i . ” 3 90 
MASON 
The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms: s. d. 
Portland stone, Whitbed . ° BL 4 6 
” ” eres . . . ” 49 
Bath stone . . ° e pa 211 
York stone . . ‘ . a 6 9 
» Sawn tem; templates ° ° ° a 7 6 
” — S ° ° ° - r 8 
” . . . . ” 2 6 


otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


SLATER AND TILER 


First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates 
d/d F.O.R. London station : 


24” X 12” Duchesses 


12” Marchionesses 


22” x 
20” X — Countesses 
18” x 10” Viscountesses 
18” x 3° Ladies 
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ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
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every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 


. 


@uitenl green (random sizes) . 
Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 


Nine Elms Station : 


per 


per 


M. 


ton 





ceoowo°o 
coo0ooOom& 


inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


20” x 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 o 
green . ° 9 2715 0 
Best machine roofing tiles . e ” 5 o Oo 
Best hand-made do. ° ° ° - 10 0 
Hips and valleys . e - each ot 
» hand-made ° ° i 10 
Nails, compo . ° Ib. 4 
” copper . . oo 20 
CARPENTER AND JOINER ‘ 
s. d. 
Good carcassing timber . ° ° F. . 2 6 
Birch . ° ° as 1° F.S. 9 
Deal, Joiner’ s ° ° ° 3° 5 
» __ 2nds : . . oo» 4 
Mahogany, Honduras . : ae. al s 3s 
a: African e ° a s s 
Cuban ° ° ° 9 2 6 
Oak, ‘plain American e . ” Io 
» Figured ,, . . 1» 2 3 
» Plain Japanese i lee ” : 2 
» Figured ,, . we a I 5 
» Austrian wainscot . oo» ” r 6 
English 99 . ae Iir 
Pine, Yellow ° ss oo Io 
» Oregon . * oo» oo» 4 
» British Columbian > - = 4 
Teak, Moulmein ” ” e 3 
Burma e os oy 3; 2 
Walnut, American ° a» ~ 2 3 
» French . . ”» . 3 
Whitewood, American . we &» et 
Deal floorings, i. ‘ . . e ss @ 
9 ° ° ° “= ks 
” . . . o £35 & 
in ie e ° ° oe 23 6 
in ° ° ° o me 
Deal matchings, ' . . i — 16 0 
” - . . ° » 17 6 
e * 2 . os «£8 ®@ 
Rough boarding, ie é ° ‘ a 18 o 
~ ° e ° ca & 
a a ° ° . ce & 8 
Plywood, per ft. sup. 
Thickness . | - ff 2” | i | +” 
Qualities . |AA.A. B.AA.A. B.AA.A. B./AA.A. B. 
d. d. d.; d. d. d.j d. d. d. | d. d. d. 
Birch. ./|4 3 2/5 4 3| 786 4¢' 87 6 
Alder . 38 3 2/5 4 3| 6b 5b 44 8 7 6 
Gaboon | 
Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 64 5% 4%! ot 7% - hs of 10 - 
Figured Oak | 
tside, 8§ 7 - 10 8 —- rr - - |1/6- - 
Plain Oak | 
1side| 646 -' 747 -!|9%- -|1/0- - 
Oregon Pine!5 4 - 55 - 6 - -!- - i 
Scotch glue ° ° ° e lb. 8 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 


Tubes and Fittings : 


(The following are the standard list prices, from which 
should be deducted the various percentages as set 


forth below.) 
” +” 1” 13” 2” 
Tubes, 2’—14’ long, per ft. run 4 5% ot 1/1 1/10 
Pieces, 12°-23}” long, each 10 1/1r 1/11 2/8 4/9 
» 3°-11$" long « FF § 3s 2 s- 
Long screws, 12 "23%" long,, «rr 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 
os 3°-114" long ,, 8 10 1/5 1/Ir 3/6 
Bends » 8 x 1/7§ 2/74 5/2 
Springs not socketed pa 7 x/te 1/11$3/1r 
Socket unions ‘a » 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- 
Elbows, square 7 » 0 x/z 2/6 2/2 4/3 
Tees . ° . » - 1/3 1/10 2/6 5§/z 
Crosses . ° » 2/2 2/9 4/r 5/6 10/6 
Plain sockets and nipples ,, 3 4 6 8 1/3 
Diminished sockets ea 4 6 9 1I/- 2/- 
es . . » 9 t- 14 1/9 2/9 
Caps ‘ . o 34 5 8 1/- 2/- 
Backnuts . * is 2 3 5 6 1/1 
Iron main cocks » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 
» 9 With brass plugs ;, — 4/- 7/6 10/- 21/- 
Discounts: TUBES 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Gas ‘ e 62 Galvanized gas - 50 
Water . e - 58 o water 45 
Steam . ° . 9 steam 40 
FITTINGs. 
Gas . ° — Galvanized gas « 
Water . . - 52¢ - water . 42¢ 
Steam . p - 47% steam . 37% 
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SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued. 
Rolled steel joists cut to length . . em, 
Mild steel reinforcing rods, 8” . . ” 
* 
” ” e e ” 
” ” . . ” 
” ” A ° e ” 
* 
” ” ” 
” ” I . . ” 
” ” . e ” 
” ” m”hCOtC«(e . » 
3 
Cast-iron rain-water pipes of s. d. 
ordinary thickness metal . E.R. 7 
Shoes ° ° ° - each 2 3 
a meme shoes ° . oe 5 0 
. . * 5 § 
Bends ° ° ° ° 9 29 
» with access door e ° —_ 
Heads ; . 4 0 
Swan-necks up to 9” offsets. — 4 0 
Plinth bends, 44” to 6” = 4 0 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
ordinary thickness metal . F.R. 5 
Stop ends. ° ° . . each 6 
Angles ° as ° ° ~ ms : 7 
Obtuse angles . ° ° — 20 
Outlets. ° . . - » 1 9 
PLUMBER 
Lead, milled sheet ° ° ° - cwt. 
» drawn pipes ‘ e ° o 
» soil pipe ° . . * oo» 
oo Semap . ° e ° e + a 
Solder, plumbers’ . ° ° ° — 
» fine do. ° e ” 
Copper, sheet ° . . ” 
pa tubes ° e . ae 
L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : g” 
Plain cast . ° -F.R. r 0 s a 
Coated . ° © ss I 3 
Galvanized ° °- 20 2 6 
Holderbats e -each 3 10 4 0 
Bends . ° ° — 3 9 5 3 
Shoes . > ° —* 2 10 4 4 
Heads . . ai ee 4 8 8 5 
PLASTERER £ 
Lime, chalk . . - perton 2 
Plaster, coarse . m a 2 
» fine. . ” 5 
Hydrated lime ° . ° ° pe 2 
Sirapite “ ” . ° - 3 
Keene’s cement . ° ° ° »» 5 


Sand, washed e ° ° - Te 
Hair . ° ° . ° . Ib. 
Laths, sawn . ° ° ° - bundle 
=~ CW » ° ° . . ” 
Lath nails. ° e » ° Ib. 


GLAZIER 


s. 
Sheet glass, 21 oz. . ° . F.S. 
Ra 26 oz. e ° a 
Arctic glass . e . ° ° » 
Cathedral glass e ° . 
Hartley’s rough rolled ° .« 
Do. wired plate . > ° = 
? Polished plate, n/e rx ft. ° a 7+ 
” ” 2. . - oo» 10 
” ” 3+ . - » © 4b 
” ” 4- ° ° » It 
” ” 6. ° » 2 3 
” ” 8. . o- & § 
es ° 33s ° o ~- 2 
” ” 20. ° ° » 3 3 
” ” 45 - . oe 3 
” ” 65 . © » 3 Ibs, 
” ” go. » 4 4 
too . oe a 


Vita glass, sheet, njer. 
” ” ” Ze 
”»  » » OWE 2. 
» Plate, n/e x ft. 

Be 


” ” ” 5 ° 
”» oo» ” 7+ 
” ” ” 15 e 

», OVeTI5 . 


Putty, linseed oil . ° Ib. 
PAINTER 
White lead . ° ° e - cwt. 
Linseed oil . ° ° - gall. 
Boiled oil . e ° ° ° % 
Turpentine . ° ° e ° »» 
Patent knotting . ° ° . ” 
Distemper, washable ° . - cwt. 
ordinary ° ° ° o 
Whitening ° ° ° . . ” 
Size, double . ° ° ° . firkin 
Copal varnish 5 . ° - gall 
Flat varnish ° e ° ” 
Outside varnish ° ° ” 
White enamel ° e ° o 
Ready-mixed paint ° e ° * 
Brunswick black . ° . ° ” 


an 


nw 


s. d. 
9 6 
10 0 
9 9 
9 6 
9 0 
9 0 
9 0 
9 0 
9 0 
4" 
s. d. 
10 
3 3 
8 6 
¢ § 
4 0 
6 9 
5 0 
6 3 
5 6 
6 
7 
Ir 
2 6 
2 3 
a. @. 
23 6 
24 0 
27 0 
13 6 
Ir 
. 3 
ro 
I a 
6 
2 6 
2 8 
4 6 
4 9 
10 3 
9 6 
12 9 
s. d. 
8 6 
1o 6 
10 0 
16 0 
10 0 
10 0 
ir 6 
6 
2 4 
3 9 
34 
s. d. 
i 
t 
I 
5 
+ 
4 
+ 
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CURRENT: PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 


EXCAVATOR AND GONORETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” de and cart away ° 

» to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0” deep and{cart away 

a to form basement n re a” o” deep and cart away 
10’ o” deep and cart away 

“ en as o” deep and cart away 
If in stiff clay ° ° . ° ° ° 
If in underpinning ° ° ° ° 
Digging, return, fill and ram ° 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation 

to pier holes ° 
to trenches 
extra, only if left in 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed ° 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- 1) ; 
” ” ” (4-2-1 : 

9 ” * underpinning 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . ° e 


oT) ” 


” ” 
” ” 


DRAINLAYER 

Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) e . e . 

Extra, only for bends . ° ° ° ° ° 

junctions ° ° . e e 

Gullies “and gratings ° . 

Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing « . 

Extra, only for bends . ° 


BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar 
és » in cement 
pm Stocks in cement . 
Bluesin cement . 
Extra only for circular on plan 
oe backing to masonry 
~ raising on old walls 
underpinning . 
Fair Face and pointing internally 
Extra only for picked stock facings 
oe red brick facings ° 
a blue brick facin, e 
” glazed brick facings 
Tuck pointing ‘. e ° ® 
Weather pointing . e ° 
Slate dampcourse . ° ° 
Vertical dampcourse . ° 


ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse 
” Vertical dampcourse . 
” paving or flat ° 
1” paving or flat 

1° X 6° skirting 

Angle fillet 

Rounded angle 

Cesspools . 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, nie, fixing and ceasing 
down, complete . . 
Bath stone and do., all as last” ° ° 
Artificial stone and do. e 
York stone templates, fixed complete e 
- thresholds 
on sills . A ° ° 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or — laid to a 3° lap, and ' with mee 
nails, 20” x 10° . . 
Do., 18° x 9° e e e ° e ° ° . 
Do., 24” X 12” e ° ° 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses e 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, ‘nailed 
every fourth course. 
Do., all as last, but of machine- made tiles ° ° ° e 
Fixing only, lead soakers 2 a . ° ° 
Stripping old slating and clearing away 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete Sam, inn 9 all strutting 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . 
° to stanchions ° . 
eo to staircases . ° e 
Fir and fixing i in wall om, 5 lintols, etc. . 
Fir framed in floors e e e ° 
oo ~ roofs ° ° e ° ° 
partitions | ° 
i, ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists 


: ” ” ” 
rs x 2° ‘fir battening for Countess siating. 
& for 4” gauge tiling ° 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet * 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° ° 
” ” » 2» . . . 
” ” ” 3 ” . . . 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9° joists . 
Wy deal gutter boards and bearers . ° 
I . 
“ deal wrought rounded roll’. 
* deal grooved and tongued flooring, laid complete, including 
* cesta off ° ° 
1 +" do. ° ° ° ° ° e ° . . . 
14” do. 
I t- moulded sk skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
wa ° ° e 
14” do. e ° ° ° e e ° ° . ° 


Y.s. 
¥.C. 


£ 8. 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
7 deal moulded sashes of average size . ° e . . 


HW deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oak sills, 1}” ‘pulley 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting beads, 
,and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 

Extra only ‘for moulded "horns f 

7 deal four-panel square, both sides, door 


y » but moulded bothsides . ” - 


‘. x deal, "rebated and moulded frames 
wx 
14” deal tongued “and moulded window- board, on and including 
deal bearers 
1}” deal treads, 1” “risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir carriages e 
14” deal moulded wall strings ° ° 
14” outer strings 
Ends of treads and risers housed to ‘string 
3, x 2° deal moulded handrail 
” x 1” deal balusters and housing each end 
if" x 14” 
3” X 3° deal wrought framed newels ° 
Extra’ only for newel —_ . ° . 
Do., pendants e . . 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 

Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . 

Riveted plate or compound girders, and. hoisting and fixing in 
position . ° ° . 

Do. stanchions with riveted ca caps and bases and do. . ° ° 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, $” and up, bent and fixed complete . 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, = ne all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . ° 

Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars” ° ° ° 


PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters 
Do. in flashings ° 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. . 
Do. in soakers e ° ° . 
Labour to welted edge . ° e 
Open copper nailing e . ° 
Close e ° e 


” 


¥ 

Lead service pipe and 8. d. 
fixing with pipe 

hooks . F.R. r 2 
Do. soil pipe and 
nea 


ay ile to bends " Each — 

Do. to stop ends ae 

Boiler screws and 
unions . ’ 

Lead traps e ° 

Screw down bib 
valves . — 2 . 

Do. stop cocks " oo 

4” cast-iron $-rd. gutter adh fixing 

_— only “9 ends . 

Do. angles e e 

Do. outlets . 

4” dia. cast-iron rain-water pipe an 

Extra, only for shoes . 

Do. for plain heads . . 


. 


PLASTERER AND TILING 

Expanded metal lathing, small mesh 

Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. 

Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 

#’ screeding in a cement and sand for tiling, “wood block 
floor, etc. . ° e ° ° . ° 

Do. vertical . e ° ° ° ° ° . 

Rough render on walls . ° ° ° 

Render, float and set in lime andhair ; e . 

Render’ and set in Sirapite 

Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in ‘Keene’ 's cement 

Extra, only if on lathing ‘ ° e e . 

Keene’s cement, angle and arris e ° e ° . 


Arris 

Rounded angle, small 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per e om 
1” granolithic pavings . ° 


17° 

6" x 6” white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
9” xX 3° 

Sates, only for ‘small quadrant angle . ° . e . 


GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with ar. ° 
26 oz. do. and do. . 

Arctic glass and glazing with putty . e 
Cathedral glass and do. 

Glazing only, British polished plate. 
Extra, only if in beads . ° ° 
Washleather ° e e ° 


PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten ceilings ° ° ° ° . 

Do. and distemper walls e ° e ° ° . 

Do. with washable distemper ‘. 

Knot, stop, prime and — four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 

Do. on woodwork . 

Do. on steelwork . 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 

Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 

Stain and wax-polish woodwork 

eames: ; 
tripping off old paper . e 

Hanging o1 paper . 
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CASTLE HOWARD, YORKS.: 
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THE STABLES 


JOHN CARR OF YORK, ARCHITECT, 1782 2 MEASURED DRAWINGS: S., E., & W. BLOCKS 


THE EAST BLOCK FROM WITHIN’ THE 


» the issue of January 20, illustrations were given of the 
main north block ; the subjects of the present supplement 
are devoted to the remaining blocks that enclose the court 


on the south, east and west. The view reproduced above 
shows very clearly the pump, with its spout pointing away 
from the entrance archway, and its surmounting lantern, 
that occupies the centre of the cobbled yard. 

It was in 1782 that John Carr was commissioned by the 
Earl of Carlisle to design this adjunct to his country seat 
near Malton, and it is clear that he gave full rein to his 


COURT, SHOWING THE LANTERN PUMP 


Palladian inclinations, while again proving his claim “to 
arrange the necessary convenienceys with some degree of 
Art.” Carr died in 1807 and bequeathed a fortune of 
£160,000 to his heirs. 

The complete group is well placed about 200 feet west 
of the mansion of Castle Howard, and it is on record that 
in respect of its erection a sum in the neighbourhood of 
£3,000 was paid to Robert and Ralph Campleman, masons. 

The third and concluding supplement will include large- 
scale drawings of several details of outstanding interest. 
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ENTRANCE to a CHURCH 


ST. GEORGSKIRCHE, 


ee eT 
See 


STUTTGART : 


BY HUGO SCHLOSSER 


< » ion 


THE MAIN DOORWAY, WITH THE SCULPTURED GROUP ABOVE IT 


te main entrance doorway, which 
figures in the view above and the 
scale drawings overleaf, is approached 
by a broad flight of stone steps, and 
stands at the base of the tower seen 
in the general view reproduced on 


the last page. The sculptured group 
above, carved by Professor Karl 
Rieber, gives a grand scale to the 
composition. 

The actual doors are 11 ft. 7 ins. 
high, and the overall size of the 
opening is 19 ft. 4 ins. high, by 18 ft. 
wide. 


It is interesting to compare this 
doorway with the one on the left 
at a lower level. 

The bricks are a common brindled 
variety, very poor in texture and 
colour, but the mediocrity of the 
material and the too mottled effect 
due to individual bricks have been 
overcome by clever pointing. The 
joints are wide, the vertical ones 
being pointed in dark mortar and 
raked, whilst the horizontal are 
projected and pointed in a cream 
colour. 
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(Hugo Schlosser, Architect. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF ST. GEORGSKIRCHE, STUTTGART, BUILT IN COMMON BRINDLED BRICKS 
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PHORPRES BRICKS are made in many 
SPECIAL SHAPES and in 3 SIZES 


The Company's process permits the 
manufacture of almost any special 
shape of brick without weakening the 
structure. A full range of standard 
specials is available and deliveries 
can be made from stock. Other 
special requirements can be manu: 
factured to order and such enquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 


KEYED BRICKS 


BENEATH PLASTERING OR STUCCO. 


The keyed bricks provide an eflicient 
bond which reinforces permanently 
the normal suction bond developed 
during the seiting. 

A wall chart has been prepared 
showing the shapes and sizes avail- 
able. This information is also con- 
tained in the Company's catalogue. 
London Architects who have the 
Classifile installed in their offices will 
find full information in folder No. 114. 
A copy of this chart may be obtain- 
ed on request. 


Above Keyed 
bricks at Battersea 
Power Station. 


pone er-in-Chief 
S. L. Pearce, 
C.RE. -M.Inst.C.E Above 
Advisory Civil Indestructible Paint Co., Park Royal. 
Enginee r Architect: W. B. Binnie, F.R.1.B.A 


pues > ae Contractors: Messrs. Halse & Sons & Messrs. W.&M. Negus 


MM.Inst.C.E.. 100 000 PHORPRES COMMON BRICKS 


Manchester, with vm is associated Mr. J. Theo. Halliday, F.R.1.B.A 
Consulting Architect : Sir G.G. Scott,R.A. Contractors’: Messrs, J. a & Co., Ltd. 


ve: 
Aladdin Industries, Greenford. 
Architects: 


Messrs ne & eet re FF.R.ILB.A, eee 
Contractors: & Son 2 + _ Vat 


263,000 SHORDRES ‘COMMON BRICKS. er ——— 7 7 
eee Ye 


Above. Kemp’s, North Circular Road. 
Architects: Messrs Wallis, Gilbert & Partners. 
Contractors: Messrs. Edwards Sonmuction Co. 


250,000 PHORPRES COMMON BRICK 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS LIMITED 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 PHORPRES 


Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines) Telegrams: Phorpres, Westcent, London (four times pressed) 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 
TOWERS AND TOWER-BUILDINGS 


Be /2Es being the airman’s mile- 

stones, towers have undeniable scenic 
value. In large cities they cleave the 
skyline, and help to break up the 
monotonous urban acreage of furrowed 
roofs. 

A modified form of skyscraper (or 
** high-house,”’ as the Germans call it 
with commendable modesty), shorn 
of its original one-hundred-per-cent. 
American blatancy, is being extensively 
adopted on the Continent. Brussels, 
Hanover, Hamburg, Berlin, Stuttgart, 
and Stockholm, to name only a few, 
already boast tower-buildings of from 
ten to twenty stories. 

The European skyscraper is nearly 
always a symmetrical square shaft, 
with the two top stories set back behind 
a parapet. As in the first three illus- 
trations, it usually occupies only one 
corner of an irregular site, the 
remainder being laid out on a separate 
plan to conform with the prevailing 
street elevations. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 represent examples 
taken from a great city, a fair-sized 
town, and a small county (or, more 
strictly speaking, cantonal) capital 
respectively. Whereas a steel-framed 
office block of eighteen stories is a 
paying concern in Cologne with its 
800,000 inhabitants, it is in the 
natural order of things to find that the 


first Hochhaus, built in the Aeschen- 


platz, at Basle (which numbers but 





% 


THE 


[By courtesy of Bauunternehmung Dyckerhoff 
und Widmann, A.-G., Wiesbaden-Biebrich. 
COLOGNE 


HANSA HOCHHAUS, 





3. “TOUR ST. JACQUES” FLATS, NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND 


yellow stucco. 


for a big exhibition ; 





[E. and P. Vischer, Architeéts. 


2. OFFICE BLOCK, BASLE, 
SWITZERLAND 


150,000), has only seven. The ground 
Hoor of this building, which is of rein- 
forced construction, faced with slabs of 
reconstructed Lérouville stone, consists of 
motor showrooms. 

The eight-story Tour St. Jacques at 
Neuchatel (which has a population of under 
25,000) is an apartment building, standing 
in the Faubourg du Crét, rendered in canary 
The decorative balustrading 
of the top floors, the shutters, andthe 
protruding balconies are picked out in vivid 
colours. The ground floor is a garage. 

A tower provides the fitting symbolical focus 
and it was to local 
exhibitions held in 1928 that 
Grenoble and Cologne owe permanent towers 
which are modernist in different manners. 
The Perrets’ concrete Tour d’Orientation 
figure 4) is an adaptation of the Oriental 
while Abel’s red-brick Pressaturm 

was obviously inspired by the 


1925 and 


minaret ; 

figure 5) 
campanile of Ostberg’s Stockholm Town 
Hall. BAIRD DENNISON 
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[Adolf Abel, Architect. 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION, COLOGNE 
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[A. & G. Perret, Architects. 
4. LA TOUR D’ORIENTATION, GRENOBLE 
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Government was 
elefted by a_ preponderating majority to 

— perform two urgent tasks, the balancing of 
the national budget and the righting of the national 
trade balance. The issues were financial, if not 
economic, and the election was fought, as we well 
remember, in an atmosphere suggestive of impending 
national collapse, with wild cries of economy and the 
most violent abuse of the extravagances of the late 
Government. 

The country was roused to fever pitch, and voted 
solidly on the money issue. From that time economy 
has become a working slogan, pressed home by every 
circumstance remembered from “the crisis,’ and 
again underlined by pressure of tax collecting at the 
opening of this year. Economy, coupled with 
ignorance of fact and of the workings of the com- 
plicated money machine which appeared to have 
broken down. 

Economy, engendered by Government strictures, now 
harnessed with mistrust, fear and faint-heartedness. 
Economy, translated into terms of inaction, of non- 
spending. 

Economy in terms of anything but the true economy, 
of wise spending. 

Now come the first-fruits of this disastrous policy. 
Last Thursday a deputation, with Dr. Raymond 
Unwin as spokesman, waited upon the Minister of 
Health to tell him what he already knew, that the 
effects of government economy orders, as carried out by 
local governments and imitated by private individuals, 
were to be seen upon every hand in the virtual collapse 
of the building industry, accompanied by acute 
distress, not only among its employees, but among the 
professions that directed and served the industry, 
architedis and surveyors. 

The Minister made the only reply possible, pointing 
out that a perfectly reasonable Government circular 
was sent out, calling upon authorities to curtail 
unnecessary expenditure and to concentrate upon vital 
and urgent matters, and that something similar might 
be ‘sent out again. That circular must have appeared 
as a small admonitory voice immediately after the 
blood-curdling wireless speeches of the crisis, and 
whatever measure of reason it may have contained 
would have been worth exa¢tly nothing to the mass of 


national 
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the people, thoroughly aroused by their leaders to see 
the government of the country as being enshrined in 
that one word *‘ Economy.” 

It has done its work. Income tax has flown in. 
The budget, perhaps, is balanced. ‘Tariffs are tocome. 
But in nearly every large town deputations wait upon 
the Mayor to tell him stories of sudden and desperate 
distress brought about by long-term plans of construc- 
tion, upon which industry had based its own internal 
government and policy, being stopped abruptly. And 
of the feelings of uncertainty and misgiving in the 
minds of indiv iduals, holding up schemes of industrial 
enterprise, there is no lack of evidence. Upon every 
hand, reflected truly by the building industry, are to 
be seen the disastrous effects of a policy of scare, 
announced first as electioneering propaganda by the 
leaders of a national party, and carried on by the mass, 
in all its stupidity and brutality, as a working faith. 

True economy is the only possible principle of all 
structure, whether it be social or material. There is, 
in all the parrot-crying, this substratum of truth that 
makes excess so strong and plausible. But we know 
that a country is a machine that will not stand the 
shock of such rough treatment. Extravagance suc- 
ceeded by parsimony brings derangement to every 
financial adjustment, and waste and distress follow. 

It may well be that truer economy is needed, as it is 
in architecture itself, but such economy must be 
planned so that expenditure is remunerative and not 
wasteful, for there is no worse form of economy than 
that which forgoes the employment of money in 
schemes of reconstruction, only to have to pay the 
workman 16 per cent. of the cost for doing nothing 
other than kick his heels in dissatisfaction and distress. 

As never before, the architectural profession 1s 
awakening to its responsibility to society exactly in this 
matter of the economy of structure. Admiration for 
those extravagant piles of city building is fast paling, 
as the realization of the extent to which they have 
betrayed the principles of right building invades the 
architectural intelligence, and, given the concentration 
that circumstances call for, the profession and its young 
men may well be ripe for a contribution to economic 
reconstru@tion that will be of incalculable value, for 
economy in its highest sense is the principle of 
principles. 
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IN THE ENGLISH 


This view was taken in the Gloucestershire village of 


Stanton, but, mutatis mutandis, it might have been taken in 
any one of the hundreds of charming hamlets dotted about 
the Kingdom—a few years ago. 

We all know the dire perils that threaten them—the peril 
of the char-a-banc, for which the street must be widened 
and made straight ; the peril of the enamelled iron signs 





COUNTRYSIDE 


to appeal to the char-a-banc’s cargo of excursionists; the 
peril of the utilitarian petrol-filling station, to fill the tank 
of the char-a-banc, and that of the car of the wayfaring 
motorist; the peril of the speculative villa. 

To exercise control over “developed” as well as 
‘undeveloped ” land is one of the objeéts of the Town and 
Country Planning Bill. Perhaps it will not come too late. 
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NEWS & TOPICS 


THE PANIC CRISIS 
HE consequences of the panic crisis that gave us a 
National Government last year are being felt over the 
whole community. Whether or not we have any 
money left after balancing our national Budget and paying 
our individual taxes, that crisis and the cries of national ruin 
have closed every purse. Economy has become a mania, 


just as expenditure was considered by the Opposition to 


have been a mania with the late Government. The cost 
of living is still low, building costs are as low as they are 
ever likely to be, and yet we see upon every side the con- 
sidered plans of reconstruction, not pared down or 
simplified, but jettisoned. 

* 

And towhat end? Are these checks upon national con- 
sumption and distribution, these new burdens of unemploy- 
ment among good classes of operatives and among the 
unregistered professions—are these going to help us to 
weather the storm that no one can say with certainty 
will not follow the imposition of all-round tariffs ? Is 
this economy ? Deputation after deputation has waited 
upon the Government and upon local governments to point 
out the folly of this current interpretation of economy. 

* 
THIS YEAR’S GOLD MEDALLIST 

Dr. Hendrik Petrus Berlage, selected this year by the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. for recommendation for the 
honour of the Royal Gold Medal, is one of the protagonists 
in the vigorous revival in Dutch architeéture which has 
been growing during the last half-century. No doubt he 


owed his opportunity in some measure to the success of 


Dr. P. J. Cuypers in reawakening interest in Dutch 
traditions, notably in the handling of brickwork. But 
Berlage, who already had twenty years of experience 
behind him when he undertook, in 1898, the commission 
for the new Bourse, at Amsterdam, possesses a strong 
individuality, and its influence has been widespread. 

* 

The museum at The Hague is probably a still more 
significant essay in design, though both this and the First 
Church of Christ Scientist at The Hague suggest that 
Cubist influences have supervened upon the earlier, more 
mathematical, conceptions of form. ‘To English eyes, many 
of Berlage’s other buildings, and more particularly his 
domestic work, appear uncompromising. But there is no 
overlooking his very real contribution to architecture as it 
is understood today, and that it has been recognized is a 
matter for congratulation to all concerned. 

. 
** HOMAGE TO WREN ”’ 

Visitors to the exhibition of drawings by the two 
Cockerells now being held at the R.I.B.A. are fortunate 
in seeing the original of the famous ‘‘ Homage to Wren ”’ 
(1838). It has been described as ‘* the finest watercolour 
extant” of this kind. In this vast drawing Wren’s master- 
pieces group themselves together in an august assembly, 
presided over by St. Paul’s rising majestically out of the 
authentic atmosphere of London. Here is Wren’s very 
spirit, its versatility, cultivation, its breadth, dignity and 
rich invention. The buildings rise crisply in the serene 
sunlight, and there is no confusion. The handling of 
colour and atmosphere is masterly. A troop of scarlet- 


coated horsemen ride along a central vista towards 
St. Paul’s, and their tiny vivacious figures lead the eye and 
give scale to the buildings. The exhibition will be open 
throughout the week. 

* 


CONTROL OF ELEVATIONS 

Lord Cranborne’s letter to The Times cuts to the heart 
of this ‘‘ control of elevations ’’ business. His own house 
is of ancient origin. It has additions of various dates, 
each in the style of a different period—and everyone 
unites in calling the time-worn assembly of parts charming 
and full of chara¢ter. Why, he complains, should he be 
prevented from adding his own quota to his place by a 
law that gives discretionary powers to local officials who 
are unable to say what is right or wrong, having no training 
or taste. Why, indeed ! 

* 

If there existed a strong feeling for architecture, founded 
upon unassailable structural principles, and this taste found 
its high priests in local government officials, there might 
be reason for the power that is given them. But this is 
not so, and the sooner real power comes to an architectural 
profession sure of its ground, and not divided as at present, 
the better for us all. The present situation is Gilbertian. 

* 
THE PROBLEM OF URBANIZATION 

We still talk with two voices on the subject of town 
planning. In a country urbanized to an extent un- 
paralleled elsewhere, and, as we know, badly and 
uneconomically urbanized, we talk of town planning and 
think in terms of garden cities. Whether we all do so is 
another matter, but the fact that those who were responsible 
for the new Town and Country Planning Bill have not yet 
been shaken from their obsession of the garden city makes 
this Aét yet another instrument for the extension of garden 
cities, and turns attention away from the old rotting 
centres towards the clean fields on the outskirts. And so 
this Bill for the planning of all land, for the reconstructing 
of old urban centres upon more scientific principles, is 
given at its outset a twist, as I think, in the wrong direction, 
and you have the spectacle of Manchester—vast sprawling 
mess, full of holes, unused land at its centre, unpaying 
uses of land in every part—stretching out still farther to 
cover new areas of land with tiny houses on wasteful 
roads, reached by long journeys from distant works, or, 
conversely, under the necessity of attra¢ting new industry 
at great expense. 

* 

The problem of urbanization is being passed by. If 
Manchester is foul, it is not to say that all towns are foul 
and only suburbs fair, because even foul towns can have 
their irresistible attractions, and the fairest suburbs can be 
dull past bearing. 

* 
NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHITECTS AT DINNER 

At the tenth annual dinner of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Association of Architects, held at Norwich on Friday last, 
his Honour Judge Herbert-Smith told us strange things 
of the architects of thirty years ago, and how they had put 
many guineas into his pocket. In those days the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board were engaged in building fever 
hospitals, and he was glad to say that in nearly every 
case they resulted in litigation. As he happened to be 
the standing counsel for the Board, he always welcomed 
the announcement that a new hospital was to be built. 
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Norwich, said his Honour, had a distin¢tive style of 
architecture, and yet new buildings were being put up 
which were simply a disfigurement. It was not lack of 
money which caused ugly buildings to be erected, for 
the greatest offenders were often the richest corporations. 
“Take the railway stations of Lowestoft and Yarmouth, 
and even at Norwich,” he said, “‘ and compare them with 
stations on the Continent or in America.” Then there 
were the banks, whose architecture was as bad as that of 
the railways. 

* 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.1.B.A., said the nation was 
supporting 250,000 unemployed building operatives, and 
paying them 20s. to 30s. a week for doing nothing. These 
men were pouring out their souls because we could not 
find them enough work. “Do you realize,” he asked, 
“that every small cottage that we do not build costs us 
out of our pocket for unemployment pay, £75 to £100?” 
Instead of paying someone to build cottages, we were 
paying out £75 to £100 for someone not to build a 
cottage. That was an idea of economy we had been driven 
into, 

* 

During the evening, the chairman, Mr. E. H. 
Buckingham, President of the Association, presented to 
Mr. E. W. B. Scott, on behalf of members all over the 
county a silver tea-service in recognition of his services 
as Hon. Secretary. 

* 
HUGH BANKART’S ACTIVITIES 

I was interested to learn that Hugh Bankart, A.R.1.B.A. 
(RET.), elder son of the late George P. Bankart, esteemed 
for his designs and craftsmanship in wood, decorative 
plaster and lead, is actively engaged in reviving his father’s 
practice. He has the advantage of having been articled 
to the elder Bankart, with whom he worked for several 
years. Welwyn Garden City is the scene of his activities, 
and, in the workshops there, furniture is being produced 
that, while based upon the best English traditional work 
of such craftsmen as Ernest Gimson, is designed to take 
legitimate advantage of modern mechanical processes. 
His aim is to bring produéts of this character within the 
purchasing power of those whose taste outruns their means. 
Their number is continually on the increase—from pressure 
in two dire¢tions—and I hope we shall hear more of similar 
endeavours to cancel out the discrepancy. ASTRAGAL 


Deputation to the Minister of Health 
HE Minister of Health received on Thursday last a 
deputation of representatives of the R.I.B.A., the 

National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers, the 
Building Materials Manufacturers and Supplies Cornmittee, 
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the Industrial Reconstruction Committee for the Clay 
Industry, and the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 

The deputation was introduced by Mr. G. Hicks, M.P., 
and the speakers were Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.1B.A., 
Sir J. Walker Smith, m.p., and Messrs. Barron, Barke-, 


Johnson, Stuart and Coppock. 


The purpose of the deputation was to draw the attention of 
the Minister to the serious extent of unemployment in the building 
and allied industries. They stated that the number of unem- 
ployed in the building and public works contraéting industries 
was 342,000 in December, 1931, as compared with 180,000 in 
December, 1929. This increase was due in part to the measures 
adopted to secure economy, and there was reason to fear that 
the full effeét of these measures had not yet been felt. Admittedly, 
only a small part of the total volume of building was carried out 
by Government departments and local authorities, but reductions 
in the building programmes of public authorities destroyed 
confidence, and led to reduétions in the building programmes of 
private firms and persons. The deputation believed that the 
curtailment of building by local authorities was largely due 
to a misunderstanding of the demand for economy, and, in 
particular, of the circular issued to local authorities by the 
Ministry of Health. They hoped, therefore, that the Minister 
would be willing to make quite clear that the Government did 
not wish to arrest building in any wholesale manner, regardless 
of the urgency of the works or the extent of unemployment 
involved, so that local authorities should be unable to mis- 
understand and that private firms or persons should not be 
misled or unduly deterred from carrying on needful operations. 

The Minister said, in reply, that he did not believe that the 
difficulties in the building industry, to which the deputation had 
called his attention, were due to any unreasonable action on the 
part of the Government. The difficulties were due to a reduction 
of private and not public building programmes, which arose 
from a national consciousness that in the present crisis no expendi- 
ture should be incurred which was not profitable for new 
production and, especially, for production for export. The 
nation realized that a return to general prosperity depended 
upon the recovery of foreign markets and the building industry 
must look to that return for a true remedy for their troubles. 

He had had no evidence that there had been any misunder- 
standing of the circular issued to local authorities. The circular 
stated the view of the Government that the utmost care 
should be exercised in settling the charges to be imposed on the 
community by way of local rates. But it emphasized that the 
Government did not desire local authorities to embark on a 
wholesale and ill-considered course of cutting down expenditure, 
whatever its character or purpose. The circular also stated 
plainly that the criteria to be examined in considering proposals 
involving expenditure were whether the proposals would be 
remunerative, whether they were required on urgent grounds of 
public health or on other grounds of public urgency, or whether 
they were justifiable as providing employment. He would 
arrange for a note of the proceedings at the deputation to be 
published which would help to remove any misunderstanding 
that might exist. 

As regards housing expenditure, the Government were of 
opinion that the pressing need at the present time was for the 
small house which could be let at a rent within the means of the 
more poorly paid workers, and had asked local authorities to 
concentrate their efforts on the provision of this type of house. 
There would be no curtailment of assisted housing where this 
need remained unsatisfied. 





«The Adventure of Building” 


RCHITECTS have been quick to recognize the 
value of the booklet, The Adventure of Building, 

as propaganda for circulation among their potential 
clients, and every post brings the Publishers orders for 
consignments from all parts of the country. This 
enthusiastic testimony by a layman to the advantages 
he obtained by employing an architect to design his 
small house has appeared at a time when, although 


building costs are low, work is not plentiful, and, as the 
President of the R.I.B.A. said, in his message printed 
last week, “it will be the architeét’s own fault if they 
do not take advantage of it.” 

Readers who are willing to assist in distributing the 
booklet should communicate with the Manager, the 
Architectural Press, Ltd., g Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 
The special price to architeéts is 2s. per dozen copies. 
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porch and low wall added, 
and the lawn laid; many excre- 
scences have been swept away. 


The front of the house in its 
finished state. The fenestra- 
tion has been adjusted, the 


SONNING GROVE 


HAVE beenasked by the 

Editor to describe the 

photographs accom- 
panying these notes and how 
I came to possess this little 
bit of a big house, and 
what I did to it. 
Originally, the building 
was a_ seventeenth-century 
house, with large grounds. 
The sash windows were no 
doubt inserted in the eigh- 
teenth century, much to its 
improvement inside, and to 
its detriment outside. 
During the French Revo- 
lution the square brick box 
on the left was added to 
the original house, for the 
benefit of the French 
refugees. After the war 
the whole affair, house and 
grounds, was sold. The 
house was divided into three 
cottages, with the laundry 
and the French refugees’ 
addition as two more cot- 
tages. In each case con- 
version was carried out on 
a purely commercial basis 
by the then purchaser. 
Several years later, my 
wife and I were spending 
a week-end at Sonning, one 
of the most beautiful and 


An Architect’s Own House 
BY MAURICE E. WEBB 


The porch is reminiscent of the specimen in Queen Anne’s 
Gate, the restoration of which, supervised by Mr. Webb, was 
described in the JouRNAL for September 3, 1930. 


unspoilt villages in England, 
and after tea we walked up 
the village street and saw 
three gables at the end, 
with a notice “ To be Sold.” 
On Sunday we went over 
the part dominated by the 
three gables, just for fun, 
and, without any precon- 
ceived idea of such an 
adventure, decided to make 
a bid to buy, and turn it 
into a week-end cottage. 
By Sunday evening it was 
ours. 

The plan shows what we 
did; and every architect who 
reads this will realize that 
we did very much more than 
we intended when em- 
barking on a_ week - end 
abode. Anyhow, we swept 
away all excrescences in the 
front, and re-established a 
proper range of — sash 
windows, added a_ porch 
reminiscent of my office 
in Queen Anne’s Gate, and 
laid out an open stretch 
of grass in front, in place 
of the shrubs and railings. 
Inside, we rearranged the 
ground floor, added a dining 
room wing, and dug up 
the original drawing room 
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Sonning Grove, Berkshirs.] 
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Before : Plan from the architeét’s 
survey of 1927. 


fireplace, which was entirely concealed 
by a modern grate and mantel, and was 
only found after the removal of four 
brick fireplaces, inside each other. We 
re-made the staircase to continue a 
piece of the old stair found upon: the 
top floor. 

A year later, the French refugees’ 
brick box, which, when it was sold 
after the war as a separate cottage, had 
been covered as to its upper part with 
sham half timber, with an added porch 
and other horrors, came into the 
market. This we could not resist, so 
converted it into a chauffeur’s cottage, 


The garden behind the house, with 
herbaceous border, lawn and seat. 
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After : Plan of the house and garden 
in 1931. 


added a garage, and threw most of its 
garden into ours. 

The drawings and photographs pub- 
‘ lished here will explain these few 
disjointed remarks, but it says something 
for the climate and soil of Sonning 
that the garden has only had two years 
undisturbed from builders and altera- 
tions, to reach the condition shown in 
the photographs. 

To anyone who wants a hobby and a 
lot of fun, I commend the conversion 
of an ugly house in a beautiful village, 
and the making of a garden, however 
small, on a congenial soil. 


PL PLS alae 


The reverse aspect of the lawn and 
border from the garden seat. : ae 


[Maurice E. Webb, Architect. 
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Part of the back elevation of the house and the garden, which, being 
old, and its soil very fertile, has quickly provided a charming setting. 


Sonning Grove, Berkshire.] 
The sunken garden, with flagged lily pool, seen against the background of 
banks of flowers and shrubs, rose-embowered pergola and flight of steps. 
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The drawing-room, showing the original fireplace, which was brought to 
light only after demolishing no fewer than four successive brick additions. 


ee a ee 


[Maurice E. Webb, Archite.’. 


A corner of the dining-room. This portion of the building has a flat 
roof; the floors in the various rooms are of Tasmanian oak, secret-nailed. 
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THE REGIONAL PLANNING 


Town and Country Planning Bill 
By Our Parliamentary Representative 


O time has been lost by the 

Government in securing a second 
reading for the Town and Country 
Planning Bill. The debate on this 
measure took place on February 2, the 
day the House reassembled after the 
Christmas recess, and, in spite of some 
Unionist opposition, chiefly on the 
grounds that the measure was of a 
Socialistic character, the Bill was read 
a second time without a division. 

Sir E. Hilton Young, the Minister of 
Health, in moving the second reading, 
said that the Bill was prepared and 
introduced by Mr. Greenwood, when 
he was Minister of Health. The Bill 
went to Committee and was threshed 
out in a long series of discussions, which 
led to the composition of different 
points of view and very largely to the 
improvement of the measure. All the 
great representative bodies of local 
government had approved resolutions 
calling for legislation of this kind. No 
less than eighteen private Acts had 
been passed conferring on particular 
local authorities powers similar to 
those which were being made general 
in this Bill. It was thought to be very 
much better that those powers should 
be given under the control of a public 
statute of the House than piecemeal by 
private Aéts. The Bill was a planning 
Bill to give local authorities power to 
exercise reasonable foresight and control 
in planning the development of their 


localities. It was not a Bill to confer 
arbitrary powers on a_ distant 
centralized office, but to put into 


the hands of the localities themselves, 
through their own chosen representa- 
tives, the power of controlling their 
own destinies in these important 
matters. 

It was a Bill, not of compulsion, but 
of permission; it was simply to put 
powers people wanted into their hands 
to use as and when they wanted them. 
It was essentially a measure to enable 
the nation to economize its great 
resources, particularly in the towns. 
Population had doubled during then 
lifetime, and the overcrowding of the 
towns made planning and reorganiza- 
tion necessary to obtain more room 
for our people. When urban areas 
began to expand at the beginning of 
last century, things, unfortunately, were 
done without foresight. Looking at 
some of the older regions, one must 
realize the tragedy of industrial civiliza- 
tion having been allowed to grow up in 
such a haphazard way. At a time like 
this we must equip our resurgent in- 
dustries with every possible facility to 


meet foreign competitors. There had 
been no greater waste than that which 
had arisen from the recklessness with 
which factories had been established 
without any relation to the people 
who were going to work therein, 
with consequent loss of time, money 
and energy in travelling unnecessary 
distances to work in them. 

The Bill would not impose restrictions 
on private enterprise. It was intended 
to obtain the greatest measure of 
liberty and facility for private enter- 
prise in development by means of 
adjustment in relation to surroundings 
and neighbourhood. Further, the Bill 
would enhance amenities of life in the 
country by regulating, for instance, 
the number of houses to be put up and 
the space that should be between them. 
Thus, by a little reasonable foresight 
in the matter of planning and develop- 
ment, there would be added amenities 
to the pleasure of rural life. 

Local authorities had already been 
granted certain planning powers, and 
the object of the Bill was to render 
those powers more efficient and to 
round them off in directions that actual 
experience had shown to be necessary. 
At present there was no power to 
develop land except land that was ripe 
for development. The Bill would 
enable local authorities to extend 
planning schemes to undeveloped land 
and to land already built over. The 
reason for the latter provision was 
that development should not cease 
when land was once built upon. It 
was to meet cases where redevelopment 
became necessary. Another very im- 
portant matter in which more power 
was necessary to get the best at the 
hands of local authorities was the 
power to plan ahead for public im- 
provements. Nothing in the Bill would 
loosen the bonds of economy. 

A provision of perhaps even greater 
urgency was the extension of the 
power to make plans from the town to 
the countryside. The amenity of the 
countryside, under certain modern 
influences, was being wasted and de- 
stroyed in a way that ought not to be, 
with the power to exercise reasonable 
foresight. The invasion of the country- 
side by the town had come with 
modern methods of transport, and the 
industrial centre of gravity had shifted 
in some instances from the north to the 
south, from the town areas to fresh 
country areas. They still had time to 
see that the development of industrialism 
in the south took place on reasoned 
and orderly lines, preserving as far as 
possible the beauty of the countryside 
to the people of the country. There 
was no provision which would in any 
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measure impede the industrial de- 


velopment of any part of the country. 
The Bill would give power to frame 
joint committees so as to make plans 
for bigger areas, and they hoped to 
give new powers to county councils. 
The Bill would give power to local 
authorities to deal with ribbon de- 
velopment, and also to protect ancient 
buildings. 

The Bill would provide compensation 
for all legal interests which were in- 
juriously affected by any aé¢tion taken 
under it. On the other hand, where 
an actual betterment would result to 
any property from the provisions of 
the Bill there would be a recovery by 
the authority concerned. The amount 
in the Bill was 75 per cent. 


Regionai Planning and Economy 
By Thomas Adams 


"THE author, in a paper on the above 
subject, read before the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution, yesterday, said 
that under normal conditions town 
planning should not cause additions to 
public spending, but merely give wise 
direction to spending. It should result 
in preventing wasteful expenditures 
either in doing something we ought 
not to do or in doing something we 
ought to do, but carried out at the 
wrong time. A plan might lead to 
conservation of things that would be 
destroyed if there were no plan; to 
abandonment of projects that were 
premature or unnecessary; or to 
carrying out of projects that were good 
investments. The least that could be 
said for it was that it was a basis for 
deciding what were the most and what 
were the least essential things to be 
done and the order of doing them. 
Regional and town planning was 
most necessary in times when economy 
was necessary, because, if wisely con- 
ceived, such plans enabled public 
authorities to guide their expenditures 
on the basis of knowledge of conditions 
and to decide what they could leave 
out, as well as what they should keep in 
their budgets. Sound economy could 
not be obtained if expenditures were 
voted for separate projects, without 
knowledge of how each projeét would 
fit in with a general plan. Were we 
contemplating purchase of land for 
open spaces—then what area was most 
and what was least necessary? Were 
we approving plans for estate develop- 
ment—then what were the least widths 
of roads that were practicable? Were 
we proposing to build arterial roads 
or widen existing highways—then what 
parts could we do without for the time 
being? Were we proposing methods of 
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control over private property—then 
how could we get all we wanted by 
co-operative methods and_ without 
injury to the owners ? Those and other 
questions would not be answered unless 
we first had a general plan. 

A complete plan must be prepared by 
several experts, some with little know- 
ledge of town planning but specialists 
in important aspects of town planning; 
and the contributions of those experts 
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must be secured by the town planner, 
whose proper function was that of 
co-ordinator of design. The original 
contribution of the town planner was 
in filling in the gaps, in co-ordinating 
the whole structure of the plan as one 
conception. If, therefore, that was a 
proper description of the function of 
the planner of towns, there was no 
limit to what might properly be 
included in a plan. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sir,—I would like to congratulate you 
on the issue of a satisfied client’s view 
of The Adventure of Building. People 
frequently put even their small dis- 
satisfactions into print : they are prone, 
however, to accept complete satis- 
faction as a matter of course, calling for 
no comment. That is natural enough, 
and right, for it is the architect’s duty, 
generally performed, to give them 
satisfaction with their enterprise so far 
as may be possible. Your booklet does 
something to restore in print the pro- 
portion between the many occasions 
for satisfaction too often unexpressed, 
and the few for dissatisfaction more 
generally heard of. Archite¢ts will find 
the booklet of value, and will be able 
to point out that many successful 
adventures have been based on a far 
less capital outlay than the £2,000 
which was available for the one who 
tells his adventures. 

Better mutual understanding between 
archite¢s and the public is much 
needed. This little publication should 
help. RAYMOND UNWIN 


Sir,—We have to acknowledge receipt 

of one dozen copies of your booklet, 
The Adventure of Building. May we 
congratulate you on the innovation of 
this effective and helpful publication. 
We shall have pleasure in handing 
copies to our friends who may be 
interested. T. W. M. (EDINBURGH 


Sir,—I have just received from an 
architect of my acquaintance a copy 


of a booklet entitled The Adventure of 


Building, which you publish. Perhaps 
the following relation of my own 
experiences may interest you. 

Some time ago I was contemplating 
the erection of a house for the occupa- 
tion of myself and family, and was 
advised by friends to employ the 
services of an architect to prepare 
plans and superintend its erection. 
The main reasons that they gave in 
support of their recommendation were 
that I should obtain the best value 
for my money, and that by not 
acquiring a ready-made article I should 
benefit by domestic arrangements in 
keeping with our own tastes. 

I promptly secured the services of a 
qualified member of the architectural 


profession, and instructed him as to 
the amount I wished to expend and 
our requirements, which he _ repro- 
duced on paper, with a picture of the 
main front overlooking the principal 
street, which greatly delighted us. He 
theh proceeded to prepare further 
drawings and documents, and obtained 
estimates from four builders. 

The price which I was prepared to 
pay for the house was £1,400, and in 
due course the estimates arrived, and 
a cloud was cast over the whole 
business ; for the lowest tender proved 
to be a few pounds under £1,600. 

A considerable amount of discussion 
then followed on the question of the 
reduction of the price, and the builder 
who had provided the lowest tender 


was approached and gave a list of 


savings which were quite insufficient. 

I do not know whether the architect 
should know the true value of the 
items which varied, but I had a rather 
unhappy feeling that the amount 
allowed was in the hands of the builder, 
and that I was losing on the deal. 
However, I may have been allowing 
my imagination to lead me on in this 
matter. 

Finally, I paid the architect for his 
work, although I understood that I 
need not have done so, owing to the 
considerable variation between my 
figure and the lowest tender. I realized 
his difficulties and felt that I was 
morally bound to remunerate him for 
his services. 

Now I come to the sequel, which 
might interest archite¢is and be ex- 
plained by them. 

I took a copy of the architec¢t’s plan, 
which included the pictures of the 
various front walls, to a local builder 
and asked him to give me a price. 

Here was the result: he was pre- 
pared to carry out the work in accord- 
ance with the drawing, and with a 
full specification, which he provided, 
for the sum of £1,420. 

The house was commenced and suc- 
cessfully erected for the sum of £1,465, 
including a few extras we ordered. 

Now, I have no intention of criticizing 
the architectural profession, which is 
responsible for the majority of the 
wonderful designs which rise out of 
our streets, but can the architect 
really produce a small domestic house 
to suit the pocket of his client, in 
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competition with the builder, specula- 
tive or otherwise ? 

I should be extremely interested, in 
view of my friend’s obstinacy as to the 
benefits derived from the services of an 
architect, to hear what your readers 
think of the experience I have had, 
especially as these friends say that 
they have had houses satisfactorily 
completed under the supervision of an 
archite¢t. 

Perhaps I have been unfortunate. 

** ALMOST A CLIENT” 


Nash’s Regent Street 


Sir,—Will you allow me the courtesy 
of a reply to your strictures (see THE 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for January 27) 
on remarks made in the annual report 
of the Regent Street Association ? 

The report nowhere suggests that the 
public have been “shy of the new 
Regent Street.” A sweeping assertion 
of this nature is not a true representa- 
tion of the point made in the report, 
that certain sections of the public had 
been, wrongly, under the impression 
that Regent Street was an expensive 
thoroughfare. It is to be hoped that 
that impression has now been corrected. 

On the point that Nash’s old street 
was “entirely inadequate,’ I should 
have thought that no one could possibly 
hold another view. However beautiful 
a structure may be, it does not remain 
adequate to meet changing conditions 
merely because of its appearance. Nor 
do business men rebuild for the fun of 
the thing. Why is it that old buildings 
in London are everywhere being pulled 
down to be replaced with newer and 
larger structures? Because they were 
adequate! Surely the adequacy of the 
old is a strange doctrine to be preached 
in a journal for archited¢ts ! 

There was no wish to decry the work 
of Nash. The report merely stated 
that he had been decried for nearly a 
hundred years before he was praised. 
Nor was he decried only by shop-keepers. 
Sir Lionel Cust, in 1909, wrote: 

Regent Street ranks among the great thorough- 
fares of the world, but its architecture is its least 
satisfactory feature. Never original in his ideas, 
Nash seemed devoid of any sense of grandeur 
or freedom of his style. No one of the buildings 
designed by him, qualifies him to rank as a 
great architect, and where an effect of solidity 
and massive repose is produced, it is marred 


by his persistent use of stucco in the same 
monotonous tint. 


One may deplore the passing of béauty 
without automatically adopting the 
view that no beauty can follow to take 
its place. Does THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL hold that there are no archi- 
tects worthy of the name today, and 
that the work of men like Sir Aston 
Webb, Sir Reginald Blomfield and 
Ernest Newton, who played a large 
part in designing the modern Regent 
Street, was productive only of 
“expensive gloom **? 

G. D. MITCHELL 
(SECRETARY, REGENT STREET 
ASSOCIATION, LTD.) 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND NAVIGATION 


Extensions to the Building in High Street, Poplar 


HOSE who are privileged to pay 
a visit to the School of Engineering 
and Navigation at Poplar cannot 
fail to become absorbed in strange specu- 
lations, suggested, maybe, by the extra- 


DESIGNED BY G. 


(Architect to the London County Council 


monumental structures abandoned by 
man to an everlasting repose.” 

In the navigation classroom, imbued 
with the spirit of buccaneers in timber, 


we picture again the forecastle of 
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we know so well: 
Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest. 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum ! 
For the students are other dreams : 
dreams subject to perverse moods of 





The new extension stands to the left of the original building in High Street, and, like the older one, is faced with Portland 
stone. The school, with its extension, is said to be the largest and most important institution of its kind in the British Empire. 


ordinary legends of Edgar Allen Poe, 
of R. L. Stevenson, of Joseph Conrad. 
The very atmosphere of the building 
itself will transport thern suddenly into 
fantastic dreams: dreams of ships 
quivering amid a roaring and bellowing 
and thundering of ocean and tempest; 
dreams of ships floating at anchor in 
the roadsteads under the feeble gleam 
of their riding lights, “‘ looming up, 
opaque and bulky, like strange and 


Conrad’s Narcissus: men doubled up 
in the upper bunks, smoking short 
pipes, swinging bare, brown feet above 
the heads of those sprawling below on 
the sea chests. Over the white rims 
of berths protrude heads with blinking 
eyes. 

Voices echo louder and louder from 
the ghosts of buried centuries. Long 
John Silver, with his crutch under his 
arm, breaks out in the air and words 


alternate enthusiasm and melancholy: 
nightmares of success and failure at 
Board of Trade Examinations; dreams 
of promotion to mate and master, to 
second or first engineer. 

Hundreds of navigation and marine 
officers pass through the school, and 
many return to qualify for advance- 
ment in their profession. With its 
extension, opened recently by Prince 
George, it is now the largest and most 
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important school of its kind in the 
British Empire. 

The new building stands to the east 
of the older one, and consists of four 
stories carrying through the old floor 
levels, with corridors providing circu- 
lation round a central lighting area. 
The pitched roof of the original 
building is continued along the High 
Street front of the new wing. 





On the flat roof is a mast, 50 ft. high, for 
use in connection with the nautical work. 


The rear parts of the buildings are 
faced with picked London stock bricks, 
but the High Street front, with the 
return wall of the block facing that 
street, are in Portland stone, designed 
to accord with the front of the original 
building. The site is on a slope leading 
toward the river, and difficulty was 
experienced with the foundations, where 
reinforced concrete cylinders had to be 
sunk to a depth of over 20 ft. through 
mud and peat before a satisfactory 
bottom was found. 

The navigation school is equipped 
with the best modern nautical instru- 
ments and seamanship models, and a 
large portion of the roof of the building 
is arranged so as to form a spacious 
observing terrace for meteorological 
and astronomical observations. In the 
mechanical engineering department are 
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In the basement are an engine room, a large mechanical laboratory, and a smithy- 
An isolated room for instrution in acetylene welding\is provided in the western area. 
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Extensions to School of Engineering and Navigation, Poplar, E.| 
On the first floor are two engineering classrooms with tutorial rooms and classrooms. 
The extension is conneéted with the older building of the school at each floor level- 
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On the ground floor are the assembly hall, with dressing-room, and the refectory. The 
heating of the building is by low-pressure steam, with radiators ventilated at external walls. 





| By G. Topham Forrest, architect to the L.C.C. 


On the second floor are a lecture theatre and three classrooms for the navigation school. 
Ample lavatory accommodation is provided at each floor for the staff and students. 
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a 50 b.h.p. triple-expansion experi- 
mental steam engine; a Babcock and 
Wilcox water-tube boiler, adapted for 
use with coal or oil; an 8 h.p. gas- 
engine; an ammonia and a carbonic 
acid refrigerator; a 50 h.p. Mirrlees 
Diesel engine; a 10 h.p. petrol motor; 
an 8 h.p. oil engine; a 10-ton testing 
machine; and other apparatus. 

In the eleétrical engineering labora- 





The ledture theatre of the navigation school, 
with stepped seating, on the second floor. 


tories are various types of measuring 
instruments: direct and alternating 
current generators and motors, trans- 
formers, motor generators, a tramway 
controller, and various types of switch- 
gear, etc.: and in the engineering 
workshop there is a large assortment 
of modern machine and other tools. 

The joinery and pattern shop has 
been modernized, and contains up-to- 
date, ele¢trically-driven woodworking 
machinery. For experimental work in 
conne¢tion with foundry classes, a gas- 
fired tilting furnace has been installed 
for casting in moulds made by students. 
The school heating and eleé¢tric- 
lighting plant forms a complete small 
power-station, and is laid out so that 
it can be used for experimental pur- 
poses. The principal of the school is 
Mr. J. Paley Yorke, M.sc., A.M.I.E.E. 
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Above the platform in the assembly hall are the words ‘* Artificum Nautarumque Nutrix,”’ the translation of which is “ The 
Nursing Mother of Engineers and Sailors.’ The doors, left, lead to the dressing-room. ‘This hall is also used as a gymnasium. 
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Extensions to School of Engineering and Navigation, Poplar, E.] [By G. Topham Forrest, architect to the L.C.C. 


A classroom of the navigation school on the second floof. The timber construction seems to exhale the *tween-decks 
atmosphere of an eighteenth-century kuccaneer. The dormer windows are on the main front of the extension, facing High Strect. 
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LITERATURE 


THE ROMANCE OF HATTON GARDEN 


—™ most people, I suppose, Hatton 
Garden, if connected with any- 
thing, is connected in their minds with 
South Africa; for here is the selected 
home of those who buy and _ sell 
diamonds. Personally, I always associ- 
ate it with the ** Hattle Gardle Burgle ” 
of Mr. Kipling’s inimitable ‘ Bruggle- 
smith.”” But it has other and even 
more notable memories, and in this 
excellent littke book we are told all 
about the place which is, in some 
respects, sui generis, inasmuch as even 
now it can exercise the right of 
sanctuary, and is policed by its own 
cocked-hatted, gold-laced watchmen. 
The writers of this very clear and 
concise account of what is one of the 
specially interesting spots in London 
have done a service to those who care 
for the annals of the city; and one 
which might, with advantage, be 
followed by others in connection with 
various parts of the metropolis. For 
it is only by these specialized studies 
of different areas that one can hope to 
gain any really adequate knowledge 
of the annals of the city as a whole. 
Here the records of Hatton Garden 
are traced from the early days when 
Ely Place was the ‘“‘Inn” of the 
Bishops of that see; through the years 
when it was the home of the Hattons, 
down to the period when it, in common 
with most I.ondon properties, became 
developed and covered with houses in 
Charles II’s_ reign—certain of which 
residences still remain. 

The whole place teems with historic 
associations. Philippe of Hainault was 


once here, and hither came John of 


Gaunt after the sack of The Savoy: 


Richard II once lodged here, and 
it was in the garden here that 
Richard III saw those’ strawberries 


some of which Shakespeare makes him 
desire the Bishop to procure for him. 
The connection of the place with the 
Hattons has somewhat obliterated its 
earlier memories ; but here the whole 
is traced down to the days when Oliver 
Twist was brought up before Mr. Fang, 
at the police court, then domiciled at 
Nos. 52 and 53. 

Perhaps the most momentous happen- 
ing in Hatton Garden was the fact that 
the first cinematograph produced in 
England was made there. There are 
some interesting reproductions from 
old plans showing the gradual changes 
that have taken place here, and a 
folding plate of one of Tallis’s re- 
markable ‘‘ elevations,” by which we 
can compare the street as it was when 
Queen Victoria came to the throne 
with what it is now that King George 


rules over us. The format and general 
“ get-up ” of the book is delightful, 
and the few misprints I have detected 
negligible. PE. &.-c: 
The Romance of Hatton Garden. By H. Marryat 


and Una Broadbent. London: Cornish and 
Sons. Price 6s. net. 


ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS) HANDBOOK 
HE task which the late Frank 
Kidder performed for the Ameri- 
can architect when producing Kidder’s 
Building Construction and this condensed 
form of it, as a handbook, yet awaits an 
effective parallel perfectly adapted to 
the practice of this country. Both are 
primarily reference works for the prac- 
tising architect, and not primers for 
the aspiring student with his eye on 
one or other of the technological 
examinations. 
Even allowing for the many differences 
between American building technique 


and our own, there is a great deal of 


vastly useful information within the 
2,300 closely printed and _ illustrated 
pages of this latest edition, which cover 
building science and practice from 
A to Z, or more properly, from arith- 
metic to ventilation, with extensions to 
such allied subjects as architectural 


shades and shadows and the acoustics of 


buildings. 

No reviewer confronted with a field 
of this magnitude can do more than 
make a number of chance casts and 
appraise the general quality from the 
samples thus taken. This book comes 
well through such a test. The infor- 
mation on modern foundation problems, 
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on light wood framing, on fire-resistive 
construction, on reinforced concrete 
work (including the girderless or ‘‘mush- 
room *’ system), and on day lighting of 
buildings, alike stood such scrutiny. 
Sections less commonly comprised in 
general reference works, which seem 
singularly useful, deal with elevator 
service, heating (including hot - air 
furnaces and various systems employing 
steam), water services in large buildings, 
illumination by gas and ele¢tricity, 
floodlighting, sound-proofing and re- 
frigeration. As a crowning mercy in a 
work of this kind, there is a bibliography 
of reference works upon the subject at 
the conclusion of each chapter, and a 
good general index. E. G. 
Kidder-Parker’s Architecls’ and Builders’ Hand- 
book, Eighteenth Edition. London : Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd. New York: John Tirley and Sons, 


Inc. 


Publications Received 


The Care of Churchyards. Report of 
the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches. London: Press and Publi- 
cations Board of the Church Assembly. 
Price Is. net. 

Outlines of the History of Architecture : 
Part I—Ancient Architecture. By Rexford 
Newcombe, M.A. London : Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. Price 15s. 6d. net. 

The Thames from Putney to Staines. 
Prepared for a Joint Committee of the 
Middlesex and Surrey County Councils, 
by Adams, Thompson and Fry. 

Buildings for Aerodromes. London: 
The British Steelwork Association. 

The Electrician. Annual Review 
Number. (January 29, 1932.) 

The Surveyor. Special Double Number. 
January 29, 1932.) 





East end of St. 
roof of the hall can be seen on the left. 


Etheldreda’s and east wall of the cloisters, Hatton Garden. 


[From The Romance of Hatton Garden. 


The 
From an engraving by R. Godfrey, 1775. 
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THE HARE INN, 
WEST HENDRED, 


BERKS. 





The Hare Inn: 


random alterations. 





HE general principles alluded to 
in describing the ** Pack Horse ” 

in last week’s issue have been 
followed in this and the other inn 
illustrated. The Hare Inn lies five 
miles from Wantage, on the Reading 
road, close to the famous villages of 
East and West Hendred and Ardington. 
It stands in a commanding position 
well back from the main road, and is 
a stage on the Oxford bus route. It 
must once have been a very attractive 
house, but, through decay and ill- 
considered alterations, it had become 
very dilapidated and had lost much 
of its charm. 

The old plan was very inconvenient, 
the larder and kitchen, for example, 
being at opposite ends of the house. 
Without disturbing the outside walls, 
except for a small addition at the 
back, on the site of the old brew 
house, the architects have rearranged 
the interior with a view to modern 
requirements. 

The old roof was repaired, and the 
small extension roofed with old tiles. 
The fancy tile hanging was removed 
and weather-boarding substituted. All 
first-floor windows are new metal 


casements in wooden frames, and those 
on the ground floor are wooden sashes. 
The brickwork has been distempered to 
avoid the patchiness of new and old 
work. 


old slate and_ lattice 


The 


a photograph before renovation. 
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ANCIENT INNS REMODELLED 
By Courtenay Theobald and Deane Skurray 





veranda was taken down and a new 
one built, with a flat copper roof 
supported on wooden columns, the 
floor being paved with quarry tiles. 

The Hare Inn is an example of an 
old house of character, dilapidated and 
inconvenient, now reclaimed. While 
the customers of the house enter it off 
the long loggia, the innkeeper has his 


The Hare Inn: 





Though picturesque in appearance, it was dilapidated and had suffered from 
The roof was tiled, but the veranda was an addition of slate and lattice. 








THE PLASTERER’S ARMS, 
ABINGDON, 


BERKS. 








own private entrance on the east 
side. 

The Plasterer’s Arms, Abingdon 

This inn is one of the oldest in 


Abingdon, a town rich in old buildings 
of every kind. It stands on a corner, 
not far from St. Helen’s Church, in 
West St. Helen’s Street. Its longer 


the same 


from 
Columns, weather-boarding and metal casements have given it a new soundness. 


standpoint. 
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The Plasterer’s Arms : a photograph taken before building operations were begun. 
The longer elevation faces a narrow side street, and was of patchwork growth. 


frontage faces Winsmore Lane, the 
narrowness of which only just allows 


the passage of one cart ata time. The the need for freedom of circulation. 


> ¢ 











cramped nature of the site presented 
much difficulty in planning, owing to 
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The house, before alteration, consisted 
of a very narrow public bar, a small 
private bar and service, and a kitchen, 
separated by a yard from the main 
building. The staircase ascended from 
the service bar and was entirely without 
light. On the first floor there were 
three bedrooms. Lavatory accom- 
modation, although in a town, was 
almost non-existent. The new plan 
covers the whole site available. On 
the ground floor a large public bar 
and private bar are served from a 
central service, and access is gained 
from the public bar to the lavatories, 
a well-lit hall, and kitchen with larder 
and store, and private access to the 
street. A new staircase leads from the 
hall to a club room on the first floor, 
on which also are a bathroom and 
three bedrooms. Most of the ground 
floor has been devoted to the public, 
and small dinners can be conveniently 
served in the club room. Bedrooms 
for letting purposes were not needed. 

The new wing is built with 11} in 
hollow walls, bonded into the old stone 
gable, the upper part of which and the 
frontage to West St. Helen’s Street, are 
plastered, the whole having now been 
distempered. The old elevations have 
been generally simplified and pulled 
together. The windows in all cases are 
metal casements in painted wooden 
frames. The roof of the new wing has 
been covered with old tiles. Hoods 
have been put over the entrance doors, 
the main door being placed centrally 
under the gable which faces up the 
length of West St. Helen’s Street. 

In all of the four inns under review, 
last week and this, the architects state 


they have been greatly helped by 
the builders, Messrs. J. P. Barrett and 
Sons. 




















































































































The Plasterer’s Arms : 


the archite¢ts’ drawings of the two elevations shown in the above view, in their new state. 





[Courtenay Theobald and Deane Skurray, Architects. 
In that on 


the left the door has been abolished and the windows have been regularized; that on the right shows the new wing. 
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across a yard. Roomy bars and a hall 


Plans of the ground and first floors, before THE PLASTERER’S ARMS, 

and after reconstruction: the work re- ABINGDON now occupy the ground floor, and a new 

tained is shown in black. Under the old ; staircase leads up to a club-room. The 

dispensation, lavatory accommodation was Courtenay Theobald and Deane number of bedrooms is increased to three, 
Skurray, architects. and a bathroom has been added. 


almost non-existent, and the kitchen was 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


How New York Builds 
Rapidly 


BY DAVID B. EMERSON 


N.my previous article I described 

the methods used in the offices of 
the contrac¢tor and the architect to 
make possible the speed with which 
buildings are being erected in New 
York. I will now tell how the actual 
work of construction is carried on to 
produce this result. 

As I have already stated, the work of 
demolition is done whilst the drawings 
are being made, and is generally com- 
pleted about the time that the drawings 
are far enough advanced to let the 
contract for the excavation and founda- 
tions. Demolition, almost without 
exception, stops at the side-walk level, 
leaving all basement and foundation 
walls, and all basement floors, to be 
removed by the contractor for the 
excavation. 

On first thought, one may wonder 
just why this is done. The reason is 
quite simple; the excavation is always 
done with steam shovels, or with their 
most recent offspring, gasoline shovels. 
These power shovels start to work on 
the basements as they are left by the 
wreckers, and demolish the remaining 
walls with a speed that is almost 
incredible, picking up great pieces of 
masonry and dropping them into the 
trucks to be carted away. 

After all the old masonry and debris 
has been cleared away, the overburden 
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of earth removed, and the rock excava- 
tion started, the power shovels again 
prove their value in loading the rock on 
to the trucks. I have quite often seen 
a shovel lift a piece of rock weighing 
nearly a ton and place it in the truck 
as easily as a man would pick up a 
fifty-pound stone and place it in a 
wheelbarrow. 

The latest development for the 
speeding up of the work of excavation 
which I have seen was on the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s new 
building, where they had installed a 
large freight elevator, or lift as they are 
called in England, running from the 
street level down into the excavation. 
The trucks were run on to this elevator, 
lowered down into the excavation, 
loaded with rock, and then raised up 
to the street level. This method 
allowed the excavation to be carried 
down without leaving the usual ramps 
for the use of the trucks, to be excavated 
later, and it also obviated the use of 
derricks and other similar methods in 
the raising of the excavated material 
up to the street level. 

In some cases, where the rock was 
located at such depths that caisson 
foundations were used, new foundations 
were installed prior to or during the 
demolition of the existing buildings. 
The erection of the structural steel was 
started immediately upon the comple- 
tion of the demolition. After the steel 
work had been started, the general 
excavation and other incidental work 
was done. This is by no means a 
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Sections through types of brick walls with back-up tiles, alluded to in the 
accompanying article on rapid building in New York. 
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usual custom, but it was successfully 
used on a seventy-story building which 
was completed in eleven months. 

As soon as the excavation is com- 
pleted, and the foundation work is far 
enough advanced, the erection of the 
structural steel is commenced. This 
work naturally progresses rather slowly 
in the sub-basements and basements, 
but as soon as it gets above the side- 
walk level it begins to grow like magic. 
In some cases, they set a tier of beams 
a day. The riveters follow direétily 
behind the erec¢tors, the forms for the 
floor slabs are kept within two stories 
of the steel work, and the concrete 
slabs are poured almost as soon as the 
forms are ready. The steel stairwork, 
which is always a separate sub-contract, 
is carried up with the structural steel 
framework. 

Whilst the above work is in progress, 
the plumbing contractor is installing 
the soil waste, vent and rain leader lines 
just behind the steel work, and also, 
what is very essential, temporary water 
lines to supply water for the work to be 
done on the upper stories. The heating 
risers and returns are carried up at 
practically the same time as_ the 
plumbing lines, and the electric wiring 
contractor installs his conduits ahead of 
the floor slabs. It can readily be seen 
that with all these various trades at 
work the building is a busy place. 

As soon as the steel frame and the 
floor slabs are up to a sufficient height 
to allow the work to be commenced, 
the laying up of the exterior walls is 
started. As a general rule, the walls 
above the third floor sill level are faced 
with brick and terra-cotta, and backed 
up with hollow terra-cotta blocks, so 
designed that they bond with every 
sixth course of the facing brick. The 
lower three stories are faced with stone 
(generally limestone or marble), with 
a granite base course. The bricklayers 
start their work at the third floor sill 
level, and at the roof levels of the set- 
backs. The stone work is frequently 
started when the steel work is only up 
eight or ten stories. 

Sometimes, but not very often, the 
entire building is faced with stone, as in 
the case of the Empire State Building, 
of which more will be said later on. 

As the exterior walls progress, the 
hollow terra-cotta partition work is 
laid up, so that the interior ‘of the 
building keeps pace with the exterior. 
The cement floor finish is generally 
installed as soon as the partitions are 
set, and before the plastering is started. 
The plastering is generally started in 
the lower stories before the exterior 
walls of the upper stories are completed, 
and follows the progress of the mason 
work very closely. 

Now, the progress of the building has 
been quite well mapped out, but the 
important part is to tell how this is 
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accomplished in such a short space of 
time. The work of all trades, and the 
delivery of all materials at the building, 
has to be thoroughly synchronized to 
prevent any possible delays in the 
progress of the work, as at times as 
many as twenty-five or thirty trades 
are at work on the building at one time. 

Also, the sub-contractors must be 
followed up by the expediting depart- 
ment of the contractor’s force, to see that 
their materials will be at the job so that 
the work will not be delayed. 

The concrete for all foundation work 
is delivered at the building ready-mixed 
in revolving cylindrical drums, which 
are mounted on auto-trucks. The 
water, which is carried in a separate 
tank placed over the drum, is added 
just before discharging the concrete at 
the building. These trucks discharge 
into chutes, leading dire¢t into the forms. 

In order properly to speed up the 


QUESTIONS 


Blistering of Paint 


J. K. H. writes : ‘‘ A client of mine has 
raised strong objections to the amount of 
exposed woodwork which I have embodied in 
my design on the grounds that painted work, 
exposed to the sun, invariably blisters. This 
statement is, of course, exaggerated, but a 
considerable amount of blistered work is to be 
observed. Would your expert give me his 
opinion on the following three points : 
(a) What are the causes of blistering ? 
(b) Are there any precautions that can be 
taken to minimize the risk? (c) Is dis- 
temper in lieu of the lead priming coat 
a more reliable base ? 


Blistering is caused through loss of 
conta¢ét between the paint and the 
surface of the woodwork or other faces 
upon which it is applied, chiefly through 
the action of moisture. 

The moisture covered by the paint 
expands under heat and lifts the paint 
away from the surface. 

Blistering is likely to occur after 
painting upon unseasoned timber, and 
after the application of paint during 
varying temperatures. 

Painters very frequently neglect to 
prime the backs of door and window 
framing against brickwork. It is most 
important that this work should be 
primed as it is obvious that dampness 
is absorbed by the woodwork if the 
wood is left bare. 

Failure to cover knots with good 
shellac knotting and the use of too much 
oil in the final coat are further causes. 

The best preparation for woodwork is 
the priming coat of white lead with the 
addition of 5 per cent. red lead. 

A water paint is not absolutely reliable 
in providing a good grip to the wood- 
work where penetration is necessary 
to form a good base for the succeeding 
coats. 


work on the Empire State Building, the 
structural steel was fabricated at two 
different plants by two different com- 
panies, each one working on alternate 
tiers. One company delivered the 
fabricating material on one day and 
the other company on the following 
day. The erection of the steel was 
done by still another company. 
Another expedient, which was adopted 
to gain time in the erection of this 
building, was that the limestone for 
facing the building was cut by four 
different stone contractors, and was 
set by the general contractor. The 
setting of the stone by the general 
contractor was quite unusual, because, 
as a general rule, almost the only work 
which is done by the general contractor 
is the brick and hollow terra-cotta 
masonry, everything else being let to 
sub-contra¢tors. 


[ To be concluded } 


THAT ARISE 


At the same time woodwork which has 
been obstinate to the lead primer and 
where blistering has occurred, has been 
successfully treated with a water paint. 

To “ do¢tor ” the work in this manner 
the paint should be removed with a 
torch down to the wood and two coats 
of a good water paint applied. This 
should be followed with a coat of oil 
paint mixed “‘ sharp ”’ and completed 
with a further one or two coats. 

G. E. D. 


Reed for Roofing Purposes 


C. and S. write: ‘* We have been asked 
to report on a small building dated 1674, 
and to do this we penetrated to a portion 
of the roof which has been closed for many 
years. We there found old plaster on the 
rafters applied to reed instead of lathing. 
This, to us, ts somewhat reminiscent of 
** wattle and daub.”’ We shall be grateful 
for any historical information as to the use 
of reed for this purpose, and particularly 
the approximate date at which it ceased to 
be used. Can your expert also give us 
information as to the approximate date at 
which roof timbers ceased to be halved 
and pinned at the apex, as compared with 
the modern use of ridge timber ?”’ 


It would be helpful in suggesting a 
suitable reply to the above inquiry to 
know the situation of the building 
referred to by your correspondents. 

In Norfolk, reeds are even now in use 
for many purposes unknown in other 
counties, while in Nottingham, as re- 
cently as the eighteenth century, floors 
were commonly made on upper stories 
by strewing reeds across the joists and 
covering above with gypsum and ash 
plaster, the exposed surface between 
joists below being plastered from be- 
neath. Reed in place of lath is also 
discoverable in buildings in Lincoln- 
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shire, which cannot be earlier than 
about 1700. 

As to halving roof timbers at the 
apex in lieu of butting on a ridgeboard, 
this is a medieval practice, though not 
invariable even in that case; it prob- 
ably went out with the introduction 
of sawn fir timber from Northern 
European countries, as medieval 
timbering was usually oak or elm. 

A. M. SABIN 


Suspended Building Scheme 


ee 


Y. Z. writes : Late in 1914 I was 
about to commence a building for a religious 
denomination (local trustees acting), but it 
was deferred until after the war. Then, 
when I asked one of the trustees if he 
proposed to continue with the scheme, he said 
they were not in a strong enough position to 
meet the increased cost of post-war building. 
When materials got cheaper, I wrote, 
although I knew the locality was hard hit by 
trade depression, and eventually, after twelve 
months, received a letter stating that the work 
was ‘ definitely postponed.” This I took 
to mean ‘ given up altogether, and I wrote 
asking for payment for my services. They 
now plead the statute of limitations. Can 
they do this, seeing the work was under 
suspension? And should not the limiting 
period start when they abandoned it ?” 


It appears that the original contract 
never having been fulfilled a cause of 
action has arisen for a quantum meruit 
for work and labour done at the 
request of the Trustees, or, alternatively, 
damages for breach of contract. 

In my view, the Statute of Limitations 
began to run from the date of the 
completion of the work by the architect, 
or in the alternative case the date when 
the Trustees suspended the contract, 
i.e. 1914, so that unless there is an 
acknowledgment of the debt in writing 
from which a promise to pay can be 
implied (Spencer v. Hemmerade, 1922, 
2 A.C. 507), or there has been a pay- 
ment on account, the trustees could 
plead the Statute at the expiration of 
six years from the date when the work 
was done, or 1914, whichever is the 
latest, and not from the date when they 
gave intimation that the contract was 
definitely abandoned. 

Building operations could not be 
carried on during the war without 
permission, and it would appear that, 
when they could have been begun after 
the war, the difference in price was 
such that the contract was discharged 
(see Metropolitan Water Board v. Dick 
kerr @ Co., 1918, A.C. 119). E. F. I. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. E. W. Grater, an associate member of 
the Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors, has been appointed assistant 
surveyor to the Metropolitan Railway 
Surplus Lands Committee, after serving for 
several years as chief assistant, 
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SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
T a recent meeting of the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. the following members 
were elecied : 
As Fellows 15 


Anderson, A. F. B. Keep, ae 
Godman, C, R. B. Lavender, E. C. 
Halse, S. J. Margetson, A. J. 
Huddart, A. Martin, R. 
Hurst, G. T. Skipper, E. H. 
Jackson, E. A. Wilson, E. R. 
Kapadia, P, P. Wood, W. 

Kay, C. J. 


As Associates (10 


Salmond, A. L. 
Stewart, J. A. 
Stirrup, G. 
Worrall, W. 
Wright, J. P. M. 


Box, K. D. 
Gleave, J. L. 
Hutchinson, F. M. 
King (Miss), E. S. 
Monro, G. J. 


As Licentiates (45) 


Anderson, G. H. Mandel, C., A. G. 
Archard, A. J. H. Marshall, N. W. 
Bates, E. Matthews, H. 
Bedford, O. H. Mayhew, G. M. 
Blunt, H. A. Morton, G. C. 
Bolton, J. Parker, A. G. 
Buckingham, C. 5. Parsons, S. F. 
Butler, R. Petrie, N. J. C. 
Cavanagh, J. F. A. Phillips, E. 
Cotton, A, V. Pickering, H. G. 
Coulson, W, J. C. Richards, R. F. 
Coverdale, J. L. Rudd, J. P. 
Crawford, T. Sayner, G. V. 
Curtis, A. W. Stocks, J. E. 
Ellis, H. A. R. Stone, G. S. N 
Forster, E. H. Sumner, H. G. 
Hudson, W. Turner, D, F. 


Hulme, F. V. Twiss, W. 
Kirk, A. H. Wade, H. 
Langham, G. D. Ward, H. D. 
Lee, F. Williams, R. B. 


McCorquodale, G. M. Young. R. C 
MacLeod, A, H. 


SOUTH WALES ARCHITECT HONOURED 


The outstanding feature of the annual 
dinner of the South Wales Institute of 
Architeéts, held on January 29, was 
the presentation of the bronze medal 
and diploma awarded for the best 
building erected in South Wales in the 
three years 1928-30 to Mr. Percy 
Thomas, 0.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., of the firm of 
Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas, Cardiff. 
The presentation was made by Dr. 
Raymond Unwin, P.R.1.B.A., and the 
design for which Mr. Percy Thomas 
secured the award was that of James 
Howell & Co.’s_ building, Cardiff, 
which was illustrated in the JoURNAI 
for June 16, 1931. 

The Hon. Evan Morgan, who sub- 
mitted the toast of ** The Institute,” 
said that their organization had grown 
from a comparatively small body until 
today it embraced 18,000 architects or 
students of architecture, and its influ- 
ence was exercised by means of a 
confederation of nearly one hundred 
allied architectural organizations. 

Dr. Unwin, responding to the toast, 
spoke of the progress that had been 
made in the registration of practising 
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INSTITUTIONS 


architects. He deplored the fact that 
unsightly buildings were allowed to 
remain standing when there were 
250,000 unemployed in the building 
industry. He did not believe that 
it was profitable to pay them for 
doing nothing. 

The Institute was endeavouring to 
meet the problem of the regeneration 
of building. He appealed for co- 
operation between all branches of their 
profession and those engaged in the 
building trade. The problem before 
them, he emphasized, was to learn the 
art of co-operation between one another, 
and it was the lack of this that had 
resulted in the present-day haphazard 
method of building. 

Mr. Percy Thomas, in response to a 
speech by Sir William Seager, paid 
generous tributes to his partner (Mr. 
Ivor Jones), his staff, the contractor 
Mr. J. 
works, and said that as they did their 
share in the completion of the building 
they were deserving of a share of the 
credit. 

Mr. Francis Howell, chairman of 
Howell & Co., assured the 
members of the Institute that the 
bronze plaque which had been given 
by them would be placed in a pro- 
minent position on the building. 

The President (Mr. J. Herbert Jones, 
F.R.I.B.A.), Who occupied the chair, 
submitted the toast of ** The Guests,” 
and was responded to by the following : 

he Lord Mayor of Carditf (Alderman C, W. 
Melhuish), Mr. O. Temple Morris, M.pP., 
Alderman Dr. G. Arbour Stephens (chairman. 
Swansea Education Committee), and Mr. G. H. 
Lloyd, a.1.0.8. (president, South Wales Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers). 


HORTICULTURISTS AND ARCHITECTS 
** Historical Gardens of Europe ~ was 
the title of a paper read by Mr. G. A. 


Jellicoe, A.R.1.B.A., at a meeting of the 


Horticultural Club, held on January 26. 
The lecturer, in his preliminary 
remarks, said he understood it was the 
first time for a number of years (if not 
the only time) that an architect had 
been invited to speak at a meeting of 
the Club : this, he felt, was significant. 
He ought, he said, to feel like Daniel 
in the den of lions, and the fact that 
he did not was because he felt they 
were on the threshold of a new age, 
one that would alter the outlook on 
landscape architecture. For over a 
century architects and_ horticulturists 
had drifted apart, each working in 
their own sphere and eyeing the other 
with suspicion. 

The blame for this hereditary 
antagonism he placed equally on both 
parties, and hoped that his presence 
that night would help to draw together 


E. Turner), and the clerk of 
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the two professions. So closely indeed 
were they both linked in garden design, 
that the one could not succeed without 
the other. He blamed the archite¢ts 
for being aloof, for thinking (as they 
so often did) that the design of a house 
ceased when the painters had left: 
and if they designed the garden, for 
being unable to prepare more than a 


T-square plan, through sheer lack of 


knowledge and sympathy for natural 
materials. He also blamed __horti- 
culturists for stressing the value of a 
plant, not so much for its decorative 
and delight value, as for its rarity, 
which, he said, struck the average 
architect as the point of view of the 
collector. Both opinions were clearly 
exaggerated. 

He felt deeply that if only the architect 
and the horticulturist would combine 
at the outset of a design, they should 
theoretically produce the _ perfect 
garden. The less the friction the greater 
the energy. Partly for this reason the 
Institute of Landscape Archite¢ts had 
been formed. 


COMPETITION OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS 


Particulars of the ninth annual open 
competition of industrial designs, to be 
held at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, Imperial Institute 
Road, South Kensington, London, 
S.W.7, in June, 1932, have now been 
issued, and can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 
Intending competitors must apply to the 
Secretary of the Society between May 2 
and May 9, for the necessary entry forms, 
the last day for receiving entries being 
May 21. The designs will be received 
at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, Imperial Institute Road, 
S.W.7, between June 6 and 8. In all, 
scholarships and prizes amounting to 
about £1,400 are offered in conneétion 
with the 1932 competition. Following 
is a list of some of the prizes : 


Prize of £15 for a set of drawings in black- 

and-white or colour of archite¢tural subjects, 
and a prize of £20 for a design for the interior 
decoration of a library for an astronomical 
society. Three scholarships will also be 
awarded : A travelling scholarship of the value 
of £100 in the section of architectural decoration 
or textiles, offered by Mr. James H. Hyde: 
a travelling studentship of £75, offered by the 
lootal Broadhurst Lee Company for designs 
suitable for dress materials; and the Art 
Congress Studentship of £50 founded by ‘the 
late Sir William Cuthbert Quilter, for practising 
craftsmen or designers, The Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths offer prizes for designs 
for a silver vase, and for a trade card for 
window display purposes in the Dominions and 
abroad; whilst the Worshipful Company of 
Cordwainers offer a prize for a design for a 
glove or jewel case in leather. 

Among the other competitions, for which 
prizes ranging from £5 to £50 are offered are 
the following: In the architectural decoration 
section, for designs for the decorations for the 
smoking-room of a liner: neon light display 
for the exterior of a theatre or cinema; metal- 
work and lighting fittings for a_ vestibule: 
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bronze entrance doors to a bank; modern 
shop fronts in wood, metal, and decorative 
concrete; standards for street lamps; fireplace: 
gas fire; electric table lamp: adjustable 
electric light fitting for a lady’s dressing-table: 
and a garden ornament. In the furniture 
section, for designs for a lounge, dining-room 
and bedroom; living-room; gramophone or 
a radio-gramophone cabinet; bookcase; and 
a carved oak sideboard. 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
On January 27, Sir Banister Fletcher 
delivered the first of a series of lec- 
tures on Renaissance Architecture in 
England, commencing from about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He described the various influences 
which affected architecture at that 
period, such as the distribution of vast 
sums of money by Henry VIII on the 
suppression of the monasteries in 1540 


and the introduction into England of 


Italian and French architeéts and 
craftsmen. He concluded with an 
analysis of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
architecture, illustrated by numerous 
slides. 


Sir Banister, in his second lecture on 
English Renaissance Architecture on 
Wednesday last, gave an interesting 
exposition of some of the noteworthy 
mansions which had come down to us 
from the days of Elizabeth. It was, 
he said, a period of remarkable building 
activity, largely due to the rapid rise 
of a new nobility, successful merchants, 
great lawyers, and wealthy squires. 
With the aid of diagrams and lantern 
slides he set forth very clearly the 
leading features of those old mansions. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAI 
ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Council of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
Mr. James A. Arnott, F.R.I.B.A., vice- 
president, in the chair, the following 
new members were elected : 

Fellows : Messrs. Thomas Roberts ; William 
E. Dickie and Charles Hamilton. Associates : 
Messrs, A. R. Townsend, Nelson Fyfe, Alexander 
G. Ferguson, William Roberts, E. J. S. Ritchie. 
Affiliate : Mr. Tom Bruce Jones. 


OBITUARY 


ADAM F. WATSON : 1856-1932 
7E regret toannounce the death, in 
his seventy-sixth year, of Mr. Adam 
Francis Watson, F.R.1.B.A., of Sheffield. 
A native of Lamport, Northampton- 
shire, he was educated by private 
tutors and served his articles to a 
Northampton architect. He started 
business on his own account in Sheffield, 
and, after occupying offices in East 
Parade, he removed to St. James’ 
Chambers, Church Street, in premises 
that he himself designed and built. 
He enjoyed an extensive practice, and 
was architect to the old Sheffield 
School Board. In those days Sheffield 
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did not have a City Architect as a 
permanent official, and Mr. Watson 
did a great deal of work for the Cor- 
poration and designed most of the 
markets. 

Mr. Watson was one of the first 
members of the Sheffield, South York- 
shire and District Society of Architects 
and Surveyors, which was founded in 
1887, and for a number of years was a 
member of the Council of that Society, 
and its President from 1913-20, during 
which period he took a very great 
interest in finding suitable posts for 
Sheffield architects who had joined the 
Army, and tried hard to find work for 
the older men who were left behind. 
He was also keenly interested in the 
starting of the Department of Archi- 
tecture at the University in 1919, being 
a member of the Architectural Studies 
Committee. He continued his interest 
in it up to the time of his retirement 
last year. Mr. Watson represented the 
Society on the R.I.B.A. Council from 
1913-20. 

He was a Freemason, and for a number 
of years an officer in the old 4th West 
Riding Artillery Volunteers. 


MARCUS K. GLASS : 1888-1932 


We regret to record the death of 


Mr. Marcus Kenneth Glass, F.R.1.B.A., 
who was found dead in his bath at 
his home at Jesmond on January 21. 

Educated at Rutherford College and 
Armstrong College, Newcastle, Mr. 
Glass had designed many business 
premises in that city, where his practice 
was situated. He was also responsible 
for the planning of several synagogues 
throughout the country. 

He was one of the best-known Jewish 
architeéts in the North of England, and 
was also a prominent Freemason. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 1.—Sending-in day. Modern Detached 
House, for the Management of the South Wales 
Building Trades Exhibition. (Cost: not to 
exceed £1,000.) The competition is open 
to all architeéts other than those in practice. 
Assessors: J. Herbert Jones,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Morgan Willmott, F.R.1.B.A., and H. Norman 
Edwards. Premiums: £50, £30 and £20. 
Conditions, etc., obtainable on application to 
Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd., 97 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. Designs to be addressed to 
** Architectural Competition,” Competition 
Manager, Building Trades Exhibition, Grey- 
friars Hall, Cardiff, not later than March 1. 
(1 p.m.). 

March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.L.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 

September 30.—Sending-in day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


ho 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 

R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Exhibition of 
drawings and watercolours by Charles Robert Cockerell, 
R.A. (1788-1863) and Frederick Pepys Cockerell (1833- 
1878). 1oam.to8 p.m. Until February 12. 

10 a.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of drawings submitted in connection 
with various competitior s during the nineteenth century 
for Government buildings. (Loaned to the A.A. by 
H.M. Office of Works.) 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 10 a.m. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.c. ‘‘ The Craft of the Decorative Iron Worker.” 
By J. A. R. Stevenson, F.R.1.B.A. 8 p.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.2. “Famous Jacobean 
Mansions.” By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 

6 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURFS. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Fourth of nine lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. “* The 
Problem of Education and Research in the Building 
Industry.” By Dr. R. E. Stradling, HON.A.R.1.B.A. 
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6.30 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. ‘ Russia.”” By 
Clough Williams-Fllis, F.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
I:NGINEERS. At the Hotel Russell, Russcll Square, 
W.c. ‘Control of Heating Systems.” By L. J. 
Fowler. 2.30 p.m. Dinner, 7 p.m. 2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERING INSPECTION. At the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
** Reinforced Concrete Inspection.’”” By O. Borer. 


5.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 

WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. ‘* Working-Class Flats.”” By 
G. Grey Wornum, F.R.I.B.A. 7 p.m. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘The Old London Customs House 
before 1400.”” By Miss Mabel H. Mills. 8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘* Social, Acsthetic 
and Economic Comparison of Grouped and Ribbon 
Forms of Development.”” By Edward Unwin, A.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
Sunrise, 7.21 a.m. Sunset, 5.8 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Students’ Visit 
(afternoon) to the Underground Railway Construction 
(Western Extension). 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15 

R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ‘‘ The Work of the 
late W. R. Lethaby.”’ By Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., F.R.I.B.A. Also, exhibition of drawings and water- 
colours by the late W. R. Lethaby. 10 a.m, to 8 p.m. 

(Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.). Until February 25. 
0 a.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘* Character of the Later 
Renaissance. Inigo Jones and his Works.” By 
Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. . 
BRITISH WOOD PRESERVING ASSOCIATION, At the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 29 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. ‘* Modern Developments in Wood 
Preservation.’’ By Hubert Fergusson. 6 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Fiith of nine lectures on Archi- 
tecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
SOCIETY OF ANTIOUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘* The Round Castles of Cornwall.” 
By S. Toy, F.R.1.B.A. 8.30 p.m. 
L,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C. “XVth Century Archi- 
tecture.”” By Herbert Mansford. 7.30 p.m. 
LONDON SOCIETY Visit to Charlton House, 
Blackheath, S.F. 3 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
LONDON SocrETy. At the Royal Society of Arts 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. ‘‘Some Recent Dis 
coveries in Westminster Abbey.”” By Lawrence 
Tanner, F.S.A. 5 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
Sunrise, 7.7. a.m. Sunset, 5.21 p.m. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYoRS. Visit (afternoon) to Messrs. Compton’s 
Organ Works, Willesden. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. ‘The Evolution of the Sailing Ship.” By 
R. Minton Taylor. 8 p.m. Also exhilition of sailing 
ships. 10a.m.to 10 p.m. Until March 12. 10 a.m. 
LONDON SOCIETY. Visit to Messrs. Kearley and 
Tonge’s Bakeries, 465 Bethnal Green Road, E.2. 


2.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
DESIGN AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. At the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Gower Street, W.1. ‘* The Designer and the Pottery 
Industry.” By Gordon Forsythe, R.I., A.R.C.A. 
8 p.m. 
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TRADE NOTES 

The suggestion which Messrs. 
Sidney Flavel & Co., Ltd., stove manu- 
facturers, of 
a_ special 


scheme 
Leamington, introduced as 


Christmas holiday bonus into 
their various works and showrooms was, it 
is stated, highly successful. One hundred 
and fifty-three prizes were awarded. It 
is the firm’s the 
scheme during 1932, when, in addition to 


the periodical awarding of prizes, successful 


intention to continue 


competitors will receive monetary awards 
on the saving or value to the firm of their 
accepted suggestion. 


BANK NEWS 
The directors of the Midland Bank, Ltd.. 
report that, after making an appropriation 
and doubtful debts (all of 
which have been fully provided for), the 
net profits for the year 1931 amount to 
£2,056,986 which, with £851,287 brought 
forward, makes £2,908,273, out of which 
the following appropriations amounting to 
£1,203,377 have been made: To interim 
dividend for the half-year ended June 30. 
1931, paid July 15, 1931, at the 
16 per cent. per annum less income tax at 
4s. 6d. in the £ (equal to £16 10s. 8d. per 
cent. per annum less income tax at 
the £, the bank having paid the additional 
tax of 6d. in the £ imposed by the Finance 
No. 2) Aét, 1931), £883,377; to reserve 


towards bad 


rate of 


5s. in 


for future contingencies, £320,000; leaving 


a sum of £1,704,896 from which the 
directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend for the half-year ended 


December 31, 1931, at the rate of 16 per 
cent. per annum less income tax at 5s. in 
the £, payable February 1, 1932, £854,880; 
and a balance to be carried 
£850,016. All 
written down to or below market prices on 
December 31, 1931. 
writing 


investments have been 
For the purpose of so 
such of the 
definite due date and 
of making a further provision for future 
contingencies, a sum of £2,748,012 has 


down Government 


securities as have a 


been taken from the reserve fund, leaving 
that fund at £11,500,000. 
* 

Che net profits of the Westminster Bank 
Ltd., for the past year, after providing for 
rebate and income tax, and after appropria- 
tions to the credit of contingency accounts, 
out of which accounts full provision for bad 
and doubtful debts has been made, amount 
to £1,601,822 7s. This sum, added to 
£464,300 11s. gd. brought forward from 
1930, leaves available the sum of £/2,066,122 
19s. 7d. The dividend of 9 per cent. paid 
in August last on the £4 shares, and 6} per 
cent. on the £1 shares, absorbs £602,145 
11s. 7d. <A further dividend of 9 per cent. 
is now declared in respect of the £4 shares. 
making 18 per cent. for the year; and a 
further dividend of 6} per cent. on the £1 
shares will be paid, making the maximum 
of 12} per cent. for the year. £250,000 has 
been transferred to contingent fund, and 
{200.000 to officers’ pension fund, leaving 


~ 


1od. 


forward of 
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a balance of £431,255 17s. 5d. to be carried 


forward. 


In view of the financial outlook the 
directors have thought it 
draw upon the internal contingency funds 
of the bank for the purpose of meeting the 
depreciation of British Government securi- 
ties; they have, therefore, provided the 
whole of the amount required to bring the 
investments into the balance sheet at or 
below their market value by appropriating 
£1.820,157 from the reserve. 


LAW REPORT 


BUILDERS’ CLAIM : ACTION SETTLED 
Parsons and Another v. Worcester Corpora- 
hing’s Bench Division. Before Mr. 

Justice Machinnon 
TEs was an action brought by 

Messrs. Parsons and Morrin, builders 
and contractors, of Birmingham, 
against the Worcester Corporation as 
the Higher Education Authority, to 
recover the sum of £6,708 odd, balance 
plaintiffs alleged to be due in respect 
of a building contract for the Education 
Authority for the erection of a secondary 
school for girls in the City of Worcester. 

The defendants’ case was that the 
balance sued for was not due to the 
plaintiffs until they had obtained the 
final certificate of the Engineer of the 
Corporation, and that, as the plaintiffs 
had not secured that certificate. 
defendants were not liable to pay. 

Defendants alleged that defective work 
and deviation from specifications had 
been passed through the slackness in 
their engineers’ department. 

The only question in the case was as 
to whether under the construction of 
the contract the plaintiffs were entitled 
to the balance they sued for, as they 
had not obtained the engineer's 
certificate. 

It was conceded that if the Judge 
decided this point favourably to the 
plaintiffs the matter would have to go 
to the official or other referee for him 
to decide as to whether plaintiffs had 
properly carried through their work. 

The case proceeded for some days. It 
was eventually announced that after 
long consultation the parties had arrived 
at a settlement, the plaintiffs having 
agreed to reduce their claim by £400. 

Plaintiffs were given judgment for 
£6,308, with costs, plaintiffs also to 
have interest on the retention money. 

Mr. Marriott, k.c., for the defendants, 
said that if any allegations had been 
made during the course of the case 
against the honesty and reputation of 
the plaintiffs, the defendants wished to 
withdraw them. They made no such 
charge, and if he (counsel) had also 


undesirable to 


tion. 


done so, he now stated that such 
charges were without foundation. 

His lordship said he thought the 
parties had come to a very wise 


settlement in a very unfortunate action. 
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THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors, specialists and some of the 
sub-contra¢tors for the buildings illustrated 
in this issue : 


“Sonning Grove’ and ‘* Grove End,” 
Sonning -on-Thames, Reading, Berks. 
pages 207-212). General contra¢tor : 


Leonard Russell, who was also responsible 
for the demolition, excavation, foundations, 
dampcourses, plumbing, garden-seat, oak 
stairs and joinery. Sub-contra¢tors : W. W. 
Hall, bricks and tiles; Portland Stone Co., 
stone, including stone floor in hall; Vul- 
canite Co., Ltd., flat roof over dining-room: 
Rowe Bros., glass; Wm. Ridley and Sons, 
Tasmanian oak, secret-nailed flooring : 
Bennet Bros., central heating; The Reading 
Gas Co., gas cooker and domestic gas 
water-heater; Callas, Sons and May, Ltd.., 
electric wiring, light fixtures, heating and 
bells; Dent and Hellyer, Ltd., sanitary 
fittings; James Gibbons, Ltd., door and 
furniture; G.P.O. (Reading), 
telephones; Hooper and Ashby, natural 
lime, grey Dorking stone lime: Waterer. 
Sons and Crisp, shrubs and trees. 


window 


Extensions to the School of Engineering 
and Navigation, High Street, Poplar (pages 
215-218). T. Pierson Frank, supervisor of 
the heating and and eleétric 
lighting. General contractors, A. E. Symes, 
Ltd. Sub-contraétors: Redpath, Brown 
& Co., Ltd., constructional steelwork; The 
General Asphalt Co., Ltd., asphalt; Samuel 
Bysouth and Sons, Portland and York 
stone; Ernest Mathews & Co., slating; 
Hoskins and Sewell, Ltd., steel casements: 
The British Challenge Glazing Co., 
patent roof glazing; G. Woolliscroft and 
Son, Ltd., wall tiling; T. A. Harris, Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; Hollis Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
wood-block flooring; S. W. Farmer and 


ventilation 


Sons, Ltd., ornamental ironwork; W. G. 
Cannon and Sons, Ltd.. steam heating 
installation; H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd. 


electrical installation. 
The Hare Inn, West Hendred, Wantage, 


Berks. (pages 220-223). General con- 
tractors, J. P. Barrett and Sons. Sub- 
contractors: Hermitage Brick and ‘Tile 


Co., bricks ; F. Braby & Co, Ltd., copper 
flat; Thos. Elsley, Ltd., and Bratt Colbran 
& Co., Ltd., stoves; Leeds Fireclay Co.., 
Ltd., sanitary fittings; J. Gibbons, Ltd.. 
door furniture; Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., casements; John Line and Sons, Ltd.. 
Duresco distempers. 

The Plasterer’s Arms Inn, West St. Helen’s 
Street, Abingdon (pages 220-223). General 
contractors, J. P. Barrett and _ Sons. 
Sub-contractors: Hermitage Brick and Tile 
Co., bricks; Thos. Elsley, Ltd., and Bratt. 
Colbran & Co., Ltd., grates; Hill, Upton. 
electric wiring; Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd.. 
sanitary fittings; Adrian Stokes & Co., 
door furniture; Crittall Manufadturing Co.. 
Ltd., casements; John Line and Sons, Ltd., 
Duresco distempers and wallpapers. 
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Mr. Donald Hamilton is to develop land 
bounded by Windmill Hill and Glebe Avenue, 
ENFIELD. 

The Ealing Education Committee is obtaining 
a site at GREENFORD for the erection of an 
elementary school. 

The Ealing Corporation has acquired a site 
at GREENFORD for the erection of a branch fire- 
station. 

Plans passed by the HAMMERSMITH B.C. : 
Rebuilding premises in Poplar Grove, for Messrs. 
Bennett and Eprile; flats, Cathnor Road, for 
Mr. F. Witt; buildings, corner Montpelier 
Road and Queen Street, for Mr. L. O. Wood- 
ward; additions, Albion Works, Down Place, 
for Messrs. A. Pascall and Son, Ltd. 

The HorNsEY Education Committee has ap- 
proved plans for the erection of a clinic on the 
Broadway site. 

Plans passed by the HORNsEY Corporation : 
House, Wood Vale, for Messrs. Smeardon Bros. ; 
seven garages, Cross Lane, for Messrs. J. 
Willmott and Sons, Ltd.; four shops and flats, 
Archway Road, for Mr. G. Wing. 


The L.C.C. is to erect two further blocks of 


Carlisle Street area, 
accommodation for 


tenements on_ the 
MARYLEBONE, providing 

123 families. 

Plans passed by the MARYLEBONE B.C, : 
Premises, site of 18 Abbey Road and 33-35 Grove 
End Road, for Western Heritable Investment 
Co.; extensions, off Oxford Street, for Messrs. 
Selfridges, Ltd.; premises, site of 20-21 
Cavendish Square and 1 Henrietta Street, 
for Sir Edwin Cooper. 

Plans passed by the PADDINGTON B.c. : Cinema, 
corner of Queen’s Road and Bishop’s Road, 
for Messrs. J. Stanley Beard and Clare; 
buildings, site of 21-43 Edgware Road, for 
Messrs. North, Robin and Wilsdon. 

Plans passed by the sT. PANCRAS B.C.: Build- 
ings on site of 2-20 Pancras Street and Shrop- 
shire Place; alterations and additions, 11-12 
Guildford Street; buildings at Gower Hotel 
and 228 Euston Road. 

Plans passed by the SOUTHGATE U.D.c. : Club 
house, Broomfield Lane, for Mr. D. S. Loudon; 
pavilion, Powys Lane, for Mr. N. Pearson; 
alterations, 52 Broadway, for Messrs. Whinney, 
Son and Austen Hall; forty-two houses, Huxley 
estate, for Mr. G. W. Newman; twenty-four 
flats, Grove House estate, for Mr. P. Cutbush; 
two shops, Regent’s Avenue, for Mr. T. W. 
Parker. 

Messrs. F. and C. Russell, Messrs. E. A. 
Dawson and Son, and Mr. A. Finbow are 


to erect premises in Waldegrave Road, 
TEDDINGTON. 
Plans passed by the TOTTENHAM U.D.C. : 


Rebuilding stores, High Street, for Messrs, 
Mann, Crossman and Paulin; showroom, 
Westbury Avenue, for Mr. Claud W. Dennis; 
factory, Overbury Road, for Messrs. W. Burtie 
and Sons, Ltd.; mineral water factory, White 
Hart Lane, for Direét Mineral Water Supply 
Co.; house, Sirdar Road, for Mr. Geo. Taft. 

The United Dairies, Ltd., is to ereét a depot 
in Hampden Road, TOTTENHAM, 

The TOTTENHAM U.D.C. has agreed upon the 
building-line for a cinema to be ere¢ted by 
Mr. B. Holland in Green Lanes. 

The TOTTENHAM U.D.c. is to undertake a 
clearance scheme for the Union Square and 
Waggon Lane area. 

The TOTTENHAM AND WOOD GREEN Burial 
Board is to ereét a public mortuary. 

The WEMBLEY U.D.C. is to erect fifty-four houses 
in Perivale Lane. 

Plans passed by the WESTMINSTER City Council : 
Rebuilding London School of Economics, 
Clare Market, for Messrs. Trehearne and 
Norman, Preston & Co.; bridge, conneéting 
King’s College with 21 Surrey Street, for 
Mr. S. J. B. Stanton. 
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The wEsTMINSTER City Council is to prepare a 
clearance scheme for the Horseshow Alley, 
Petty France and Vandon Street area. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
The cHELMsFoRD Corporation has prepared a 


revised estimate of £21,000 for the ere¢tion of 


the new library premises. 

The Catholic trustees are to ereét a school for 
250 pupils at CHELMSFORD. 

Plans passed by the CHELMSFORD Corporation : 
Two warehouses, Angel Yard, for Messrs. Driver 
and Sons; rebuilding Golden Fleece public- 
house, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury and 
Buxton; two houses, Springfield Road, for 
Mr. E. W. Howard; twelve houses, Bruce 
Grove, for Mr. W. J. Wade; six houses, 
Moulsham Drive, for Real Construétion Co.; 
house, Roxwell Road, and additions, Coval 
Hall, Rainsford Road, for Mr. F. J. French; 
house, Bye Pass Road, for Mr. Radford. 

The norwicH Corporation has prepared a 
revised estimate of £25,200 for the civic aero- 
drome scheme at Mousehold. 

The norwicH Corporation recommends pro- 
ceeding as an instalment with the erection at the 
mental institution of a male block for forty 
patients, an admission hospital for thirty-two 
men and thirty women, and sick wards for 
thirty-two men and forty-eight women. Further 
extensions are to be made when other require- 
ments can be more accurately ascertained. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the BEXHILL Corporation : 
Two houses, Cooden Drive, for Messrs. Tubbs 
and Messer; five houses, Maberley Road, and 
two shops and flats, Littke Common, for Mr. 
J. E. Maynard; bungalow, Sutherland Avenue, 
for Mr. G. Cash; bungalow, Pebsham Lane, 
for Mr. E. Bunce; bungalow, Crowmere 
Avenue, for Mr. S. Miles; three houses, 
Holliers Hill, for Mr. P. H. Oxley. 

The BRIGHTON Corporation has approved 
plans for the construction of a fish-market in 
King’s Road. 

Messrs. George Ferguson and Sons are to 
develop the Ladies Mile estate at Patcham, 
BRIGHTON, provision being made for the 
erection of 850 houses. 

Messrs. Clayton and Black, architeéts, have 
prepared plans for alterations and additions 
at the Dyke Hotel, BricHTon, at a cost of 
£7,000. 

The BRIGHTON Corporation has approved a 
revised layout of the eastern section of the 
Whitehawk estate, providing for the erection 
of 580 houses, at a cost of £196,550. 

The BRIGHTON Education Committee has 
obtained a site at Woodingdean for the ere¢ction 
of an elementary school. 

Plans passed by the BRIGHTON Corporation : 
Reconstruétion of hotel, Charles Street, Marine 
Parade, and Manchester Street, for Arlington 
Hotel Co.; four houses, Graham Avenue, for 
Mr. E. H. Rowe; two houses, Cranleigh 
Avenue, for Mr. C, G. Payne; fifty-two houses 
and four shops, Ladies Mile estate, for Mr. G. 
Ferguson; thirteen houses, Downs View Road, 
for Mr. W. H. Clark; five houses, Dyke Road, 
for Mr. G. A. Gale; two houses, Reigate Road, 
for Mr. R. J. Cunningham; thirty-two houses, 
Bevendean Crescent, for Messrs. Braybons, 
Ltd.; extensions, 14 Wellington Road, for 
Queen’s Nursing Association; alterations and 
additions, Tudor Close Hotel, Dean Court 
Road, Rottingdean, for Hotel Co., Ltd.; two 
houses, Warmdene Road, for Mr. F. Hunter. 

The Hampshire Education Committee is to 
erect a senior school for 320 pupils at FAREHAM, 
at a cost of £13,000. 

The HERNE BAY U.D.c. is considering the 
provision of a bathing station on the beach at 
Hampton. 

The Kent Education Committee proposes to 





erect a central school at SWANSCOMBE as soon 
as a suitable site can be obtained. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


The ExETER Corporation Markets Committee 
recommends proceeding with the scheme for 
extensions at the cattle market, at a cost of 
£7,000. 

The Church Army Housing, Ltd., is to ered 
six houses at Stepcote Hill, EXETER. 

The trustees of the Royal Devon and Exeter 
Hospital are to extend the hospital at EXETER. 
Plans passed by the EXETER Corporation : 
Alterations, 53-54 High Street, and 22 Cathedral 
Close; layout of Roseland estate; layout of 
Franklyn Park estate; alterations, Bull Inn, 
Goldsmith Street; alterations, White Lion 
Hotel; layout, Buckerill Bore estate. 

The PORTLAND U.D.C, is making an offer for the 
purchase of a site at Weston for a housing 
scheme. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The KETTERING Education Committee is to 
prepare revised plans for the ereétion of a 
nursery school in Avondale Road. 

Plans passed by the KETTERING U.D.C. : 
Factory extensions, Meeting Lane, for Messrs. 
Munn and Felton ;_ bungalow, Gipsy Lane, for 
Mr. T. B. Jones; two houses, Blandford Avenue, 
for Kettering Industrial Society, Ltd.; loading 
dock, Dalkieth Court, for Messrs. F, H. and 
H. S. Pochin; shop and house, Neale Avenue, 
for Mr. A. Woolston; house, Bath Road, for 
Messrs, F. G. Barlow, Ltd. 

The LeIcesTteER Corporation is acquiring 
property for the Green Street clearance scheme, 

The MANSFIELD Education Committee recom- 
mends the provision of a senior school for 
480 pupils on the Ravensdale estate. 

The MANSFIELD Corporation is to prepare plans 
for the erection of twenty houses on the 
Ravensale estate. 

Plans passed by the MANSFIELD Corporation : 
House, Carter Lane, for Mr. J. P. Smith; four 
houses, Berry Hill Road, for Mr. H. Baggalay; 
factory extension, Kirkland Avenue, for Messrs. 
Seal and Turner. 

Plans passed by the NORTHAMPTON Corpora- 
tion: Four houses, Ruskin Road, for Mr. A, 
Love; alterations and additions, Artisan Inn 
and Victoria Tavern, for Northampton Brewery 
Co., Ltd.; fourteen houses, Barry Road, for 
Messrs. W, J. Richardson and Sons; garage and 
assembly room over, St. Catherine Street, for 
Mr. A. Cleaver; three houses, off St. George’s 
Avenue, for Messrs. A. P. Hawtin and Sons, 
Ltd.; three houses, Beech Avenue, for Messrs, 
S. G. Sale & Co.; works, Gold Street, for 
People’s Café Co.; four houses, Scarletwell 
Street, for Messrs. T. Wilson and Son; two 
houses, Beech Avenue, for Messrs. E. H. Tibbs 
& Co., Ltd.; house, St. George’s Avenue, for 
Mr. L. C, Hawtin; development, Weston Favell 
estate, for Messrs. Henry Martin, Ltd.; 
115 houses, Billing Road and Rushmere Road, 
for Messrs, A. Glenn and Sons, Ltd.; warehouse 
extension, Northampton Wharf, for Grand 
Union Canal Co.; twenty houses, Kettering 
Road, Weston Favell, for Messrs. T. Wilson and 
Son, Ltd. 

The NORTHAMPTON Corporation is to undertake 
a clearance scheme in the Scarleywell area, 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The BLyTH Corporation is making an offer for 
the purchase of ten acres of land at Bebside for 
a housing scheme. 

The HECKMONDWIKE Church Council is to 
erect a school for 300 pupils in the distriét. 

The Pponrerract Education Committee is to 
erect an elementary school for 500 children. 

The pupsey Education Committee is to ere& 
an elementary school for 300 children at 
Waterloo. 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; 


A BERDARE 


Abergavenny 
Abingdon .. 
Accrington 
Addlestone 
Adlington .. 
Airdrie 
Aldeburgh. . 
Altrincham 
Appleby 


S. Wales & M. 
S. Wales & M. 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S$. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Scotland 

E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


Ashton-under- N.W. Counties 


Lyne 
Atherstone 
Aylesbury.. 


B.xsvar 
Bangor 


Mid. Counties 
8. Counties 


S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


Barnard CastleN.E. Coast 


Barnsley 
Barnstaple 
Barrow 
Barry , 
Basingstoke 
Bath ee 
Batley 
Bedford 
Berwick-on- 
Tweed 
Bewdley 
Bicester . 
Birkenhead 
Birmingham 
Bishop 
Auckland 
Blackburn. . 
Blackpool . . 
Blyth ee 
Bognor 
Bolton 
Boston 
Bournemouth 
Bovey Tracey 
Bradford .. 
Brentwood 
Bridgend .. 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington 
Brighouse . . 
Brighton .. 
Bristol 
Brixham 
Bromsgrove 
Bromyard. . 
Burnley 
Burslem 
Burton-on- 
Trent 
Bury 
Buxton .. 


Co ssensapan 


Canterbury 
Cardiff 
Carlisle 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon. . 
Carnforth .. 
Castleford .. 
Chatham 
Chelinsford 
Cheltenham 
Chester ° 
Chesterfield 
Chichester. . 
Chorley 
Cirencester 
Clitheroe 
Clydebank 
Coalville 
Colchester. . 
* e ee 
Colwyn Bay 
Consett 
Conway 
Coventry .. 
Crewe as 
Cumberland 


Dasusxoton 
Darwen 
Deal 
Denbigh 
Derby 
Dewsbury .. 
Didcot 
Doncaster .. 
Dorchester 
Driffield 
Droitwich 
Dudley 
Dundee 
Durbam 


Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

E. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
y.E. Coast 


Z 


.W. Counties 
.W. Counties 
.E. Coast 
Counties 
.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

E. Counties 

S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


ZLLALAZ 


E. Counties 

S. Counties 

S. Wales & M. 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 

E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S$. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Scotland 

Mid. Counties 
E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


.E. Coast 
.W. Counties 
Counties 
.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S$. Counties 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Scotland 

N.E. Coast 
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labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
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The districé& is that 


Column II for 


Easr- 





S. Counties 

BOURNE 
Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 
Edinburgh Scotland 
E. Glamorgan- S. Wales & M. 

shire, Rhondda 

Valley District 
Exeter S.W. Counties 
Exmouth .. S.W. Counties 

ELIXSTOWE E. Counties 
Filey .. Yorkshire 
Fleetwood... N.W. Counties 
Folkestone S. Counties 
Frodsham.. N.W. Counties 
Frome 8.W. Counties 
OF nes, N.E. Coast 
Gillingham S. Counties 
Gloucester... S.W. Counties 
Goole . Yorkshire 
Gosport S. Counties 
Grantham.. Mid. Counties 
Gravesend.. 8S. Counties 
Greenock .. Scotland 
Grimsby . Yorkshire 
Guildford .. 8S. Counties 
Haw Yorkshire 
Hanley Mid. Counties 
Harrogate.. Yorkshire 
Hartlepools N.E. Coast 
Harwich .. E. Counties 
Hastings S. Counties 
Hatfield 8S. Counties 
Hereford S.W. Counties 
Hertford .. E. Counties 
Heysham .. N.W. Counties 
Howden .. N.E. Coast 
Huddersfield Yorkshire 
Hull .. Yorkshire 
Tistay Yorkshire 
Immingham Mid. Counties 
Ipswich .. E. Counties 
Isle of Wight S. Counties 
Dtiat -. N.E. Coast 
Kesemns Yorkshire 
Kendal .. N.W. Counties 
Keswick .. N.W. Counties 
Kettering .. Mid. Counties 
Kiddermin- Mid. Counties 

ster 
King’s Lynn’ E. Counties 
[ N.W. Counties 
Leamington Mid. Counties 
Leeds Yorkshire 
Leek .. Mid. Counties 
Leicester .. Mid. Counties 
Leigh N.W. Counties 
Lewes S. Counties 
Lichfield Mid. Counties 
Lincoln . Mid, Counties 
Liverpool .. N.W. Counties 
Llandudno N.W. Counties 
Llanelly S. Wales & M. 


London 12-miles radius) 


Do. (12-15 miles radius) 
Long Eaton Mid. Counties 
Lough- Mid. Counties 

borough 
Luton . E. Counties 
Lytham .. N.W. Counties 
Di aseins N.W. Counties 

FIELD 
Maidstone.. S. Counties 
Malvern Mid. Counties 
Manchester N.W. Counties 
Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 
Margate S. Counties 
Matlock Mid. Counties 
Merthyr S. Wales & M. 
Middles- N.E. Coast 

brough 
Middlewich N.W. Counties 
Minehead .. S.W. Counties 
Monmouth S. Wales & M. 

& S. and E. 

Glamorganshire 
Morecambe N.W. Counties 
N ayrwicn N.W. Counties 
Neath .. S. Wale- & M. 
Nelson - N.W Ceunties 
Newcastle... N.E. Coast 
Newport S. Wales & M. 


Normanton 


Yorkshire 
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a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 


The table 


Particulars for lesser localities not 


Ai 
A 
A 


B, 
Bi 


Northampton 
North Staffs. 
North Shields 
Norwich .. 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton .. 


Open oe 


Oldham 
Oswestry .. 
Oxford 


P sv a 
Pembroke. . 
Perth os 
Peterborough 
Plymouth .. 
Pontefract 
Pontypridd 
Portsmouth 
Preston 


UEENS- 
FERRY 


EADING 
Reigate 
Retford 
Rhondda 

Valley 
Ripon ae 
Rochdale .. 
Rochester .. 
Ruabon .. 
Rugby 
Rugeley 
Runcorn 


s. ALBANS 
St. Helens. . 
Salisbury .. 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 
Sheffield 
Shipley 
Shrewsbury 
Skipton 
Slough 
Solibull 
Southampton 
ee 


a, 
Southport. . 
S. Shields .. 
Stafford .. 
Stockport .. 
Stockton-on- 

Tees 
Stoke-on- 

Trent 
Stroud ee 
Sunderland 
Swadlincote 
Swansea 
Swindon 


T sswonrs 
Taunton .. 
Teesside Dist. 
Teignmouth 
Todmorden 


Wells 
Tunstall . 
Tyne District 


Waxe- 


FIELD 
Walsall 
Warrington 
Warwick 
Welling- 

borough 
West 

Bromwich 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
E. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


Scotland 

S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 

E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Wales & M. 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


S. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


Yorkshire 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 


S.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.E. Counties 
S.W. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 


Whitby 
Widnes ° 
Wigan ae 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Wolver- 
hampton 
Worcester . . 
Worksop 
Wrexham .. 
Wycombe .. 


= ARMOUTH 
Yeovil 
York 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
WAGES SLATER AND TILER — By. a nt 8. $ 
s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates olled steel joists cut to length . . : 9 
Bidieper . g 7 : . pte £ 7 % yon lt —— : Mild steel reinforcing rods, #” —. . = aes 
a . - & ow ae I 7% cw @, ” ” oe le : 3 
oiner . . . . . ” I 7% 24” X 12” Duchesses . ° - perM. 3r 0 Oo - 7 - °* % = 
Machinist . - + + + » xr 8 22° x 12” Marchionesses . « » 28 0 0 * ne [= = © 72 
Mason (Banker) . . . . ” I 7 20°x 10” Countesses_. i a5 20 5 O - a , : , - 9 ra 
» _ (Fixer) . . . . ” zr 8s 18° x 10” Viscountesses * ° ~ 170 0 - 7 - ‘ - 9 > 
Plumber. ‘ ‘ ¥ a on I 7+ 18° x 9” Ladies 3 Sa SO ” ” if . . ” 9 . 
—. ‘. . . . ° ” I 63 Westmorland green (random sizes) . perton 8 10 o ” ” . . 7? 9 " 
Glesier ~ : : : - ; = a Fig mo a in full truck loads to Cast-iron rain-water pipes of sd. sd. 
Slat » ah Elms - wane ordinary thickness metal . F.R 7 10 
er . . . . . ” zr 7% 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 o Shoes 
Scaffolder  . : . _ = r 3% oes > = ee Anti-splash shoes 7 : : 3 3 8 3 
an oe ee t 3% Best machine roofingtiles . . 1» 5 0 0 a ce 2 a oe 6 
Navvy — + £ © « @ r 2! Besthand-madedo. . . . joe fom _ + <- 2S 22 
General Labourer . . ° ° oo a Hips and valleys . . ° - each ot with eocess door e >a Ae ‘ 
Loryman .  - eee I 5 hand-made». 1 es 10 pihas . +s . 
ee . : : : i. r 6k Nails, compo . . ° - Ib. 4 Geum necks up to 9” offsets. os : : 3 Pr 
ai ‘ s ; ‘ . perweek 7 10 0 » copper s . ° és ‘3 2 0 Plinth bends, 44” to 6” z aw 3 6 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal . F.R. 5 6 
MATERIALS sd. Stopends. =.» seach 4 7 
Good carcassing timber . e e F, Cc. 2 6 Angles. ° ° ° . a rm 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR faa Birch . ° ° > asi’ FS. 9 Obtuse angles . ° —* 20 2 6 
. dd. ‘ se ak Outlets ° e . ° 
Grey Stone Lime . . . + perton 2 8 6 —_ oo 8 ads 5 = an Se : sie oe 
Blue LiasLime . . ° ° o 210 6 Mahogany, Honduras . x ae I 3 PLUMBER 
Hydrated Lime . ° ° e o 216 0 = African i" seas ae _— ee 4 
Portland Cement . ° e ” 2 6 o Cuban , c igs ae 2 6 Lead, milled sheet ° ° ° - cwt. 23 6 
Rapid Hardening Cement . . ” 213 6 Oak, ‘plain American : eee Io » drawn pipes ‘ je ; . - 2 
Thames Ballast . . : - per Y.C 8 3 » Figured > : i a oe z $s » soilpipe . ° . ° sow we 
3° Crushed Ballast oe othe 9 6 " Pisin Jopauese - ssl le r 2 a Gi a rn ae 
Bui ° ° ° . ” 10 0 » Figured ,, / i ae he zs Solder, plumbers’ . ‘i ; ‘ . = II 
Washed Sand ° ° ° ° * ir 6 » Austrian wainscot _ = eae aes r 6 » finedo. . e ° e ° © . 4 
2° Broken Brick . . : ” 9 6 » English ,, ; be ee Fe =a Copper, sheet : ; " ‘> : - ro 
F3 » ” . . . ” iz 6 Pine, Yellow ‘ a eee sans Io tubes ° ° ° ea 14 
Pan Breeze . . . . . ” 6 6 » Oregon Es ee 4 L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : 3° Po 6” 
Coke Breeze . . ° ° . ” 8 9 » British Columbian’ . a oe 4 Plain cast ° PR. 2 0 ss 2 6 
Teak, Moulmein ° <a z 3 — as ° a I 3 2 : 
Burma ° . ° e « =» es Vv: e ° 20 2 4 
DRAINLAYER Walnut, American . = ie Gee 2 3 Holderbets . ee -€h 320 40 49 
French . ° . - ‘fm 2 2 ends . . . * » 3 9 3 3 10 3 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS Whitewood, American . : eee ae I rt Shoes . ° ° ° » 2120 44 9 6 
4” 6” Deal floorings, 2” . i ‘ es 2 6 Heads . ° . oe sa 8 5 12 9 
8. d. s. d. a *” ° ° oe £29 
Straight pipes * - perF.R. 2 8 r 6 a e ° ‘ é owe £4 PLASTERER 
Bends ‘ ; ‘ . each 2 10 44 a 13” ° . ° » 22 0 f £ s. d. 
Taper bends . , ‘ ea 6 3 7 2 rs -— + N . ie 22 Lime, chalk . . . . + perton 2 8 6 
Rest bends . i “ fa 5 9 8 9 Deal matchings, 4 . : ‘ ° 16 o Plaster, coarse. . . ° ” 210 6 
Single junctions . ‘ ee 3 9 5 9 ea - ~~ x . eS 17 6 » fine. . . . . ” 5 10 0 
Double ,, ; - 3 9 8 9 3 si ; in 2 2s Hydrated lime. : : : ” 216 0 
Straight channels a > « 2 6 $ »s Rough ‘boarding, 2 ° ° e oe 18 o Sirapite ° . ° . . ” 3 10 9 
#’ Channel bends . ° a al 7 8 — ~ ° ° ° on £€@@ Keene’s cement . . . : ” 5 10 0 
Channel junctions ‘ ~ ws 7 0 12 6 es a . ‘ ° : oe ae —_ washed ° ° ? ° “ Ir : 
Channel tapers * » 5 6 7 © Hair . . . ° ° ° le 
— — ee 3 6 ir 6 oe» - ft. Ve | " 2” " Laths, — ° ° ‘ e - bundle s 4 
MUETCEPLOTS ee 1% 6 25 9 AAJA. BAA. A. B.AA.A. B./AA. A. B.  --<_l 9 
Iron drain pipe . - perF.R. e 8 3 5 Qualities d. d. d. 1 441464 d. d. d. Lath nails . . ° . . Ib. 34 
Bends tends 2 7a : © 3 2 Birch . 43 2/5 4 3| 746 44 867 6 Grazer 
Single junctions . ° é o 9 3 18 0 re sa -| 383 2/5 4 3| Of St 7 oes s. d. s. d. 
Double junctions e » 14 0 27 6 Mahogany | 4 3 3 6% 5% 4%, 9% 74 - | 1/0} 10- Sheet glass, 21 oz. ° ° . B.S 34 
Lead wool . ° - Bw 6 — Figured Oak | | | ” 26 oz. . . _ oo.” 4 
Gaskin ° ° ° ° ” 5 = 1side 8§ 7 - 10 8 —-(|r1e- - |1/6 - - Arctic glass - . ~ 5 
Plain Oak | | Cathedeal g cae 5 © © S 
BRICKLAYER r side | 6 6 - is? -le- -ie- - Bee. lle 9 
Oregon Pine ls -'sts -!6 -l--- ee ee : = a 
fa @ d 2’ Polished plate, n —s ft. ° . * 7eto r oOo 
Flettons * i - « prM. 3 1 6 lb. 8 9» ae. 
Grooved do. . . ° . ” 3 3 6 Scotch glue - . . . " a , ” ” ; . . > » '§ 4% » Ito 
Stocks, o" Quality . ° e so 418 6 a ie ° o w © wow & ¢ 
° ° e - 412 6 ea ” 6. ° ° » 2 2 2 
Blue Bricks, Pressed ° ° ° ~ 918 o SEES AMD POUNEES ‘i ee 8. ° ee? ; o 3 2 
” Wirecuts . ° ° ” 8 16 o Tubes and Fittings : ” ” 12. : + » 210 » 3 3 
” Brindles . . . ” 8 o o (The following are the standard list prices, from which a as 20. ‘ > aoe A io Se 
Bullnose . . » 10 8 o should be deducted the various percentages as set ve ae « ‘ oe ot 
Red Sand- faced Facings . ° o 7a © forth below.) ne os 65 . i o ww 3 8a 6 6 
Red Rubbers for Arches . } * ‘ 15 0 Oo - rw gv ~- ~ go . » 0 4$4n4 9 
Multicoloured Facings . ° %” 9 40 Tubes, 2’-14’ long, per ft. run 4 5¢ 9¢ t/t 1/10 100 . ° + wo & nS 
Luton Facings : . : ” 816 o Pieces, 12”-23$” long, each ro 1/r 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita giass, sheet, nje r . i “ Io 
Midhurst White Facings . . ” 5 0 oO pa 3°-114”" long a 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- a ” 2. . * » = 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt Long screws, 12”-234"long,, xr 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 ar, ae 5, over 2. : esi . 9 
glazed, 1st Quality : i »  3°-tI%"long ,, 8 10 12/5 1/11 3/6 » » Plate, n/erft. . oo aa i 6 
Stretchers . - + + + » 2210 0 Bends » 8 x 1/7% 2/7% 5/2 ee Pe «| ODS 3 0 
Headers . . . . . ” 21 0 0 Springs not socketed a 5 7 x/te 1/11$3/11 - a ie as . lan 4 0 
Bullnose . . : » 2800 Socket unions » 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 1o/- - = *» 7- . * » 5 0 
Double Stretchers . . . ” 30 0 O Eibows, square ‘ » oO t/t 2/6 2/2 4/3 ce 6 i « : . oe 6 0 
Double Headers . > > ° . «ee : ” » «= 1/3 2/10 2/6 §/z », OVErI5 . ° ° 1» 7 6 
Glazed Second Quality, Less . : ” roo on » 2/2 2/9 4/r 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil . . ‘ ib. 3 
» Buffs and — . ” 200 Plain sockets and nipples — 4 6 8 12/3 
», Other Colours . 0» 5 10 0 Diminished sockets - 4 6 9 I/- 2/- PAINTER d 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks” . . per Y¥.S. I 9 Flanges : , 9 a= 2/4 3/9 2/9 White teal on £ 5 : 
23" % % os ° ° * 20 Caps 2 = -— « . a ae Simeon all ° . ° ° ° + . 
” ” ” . » s $3 Backnuts ‘ a i 2 3 5 6 1/1 Boiled oil . = . 7 . : 2 $ 
4 ” ” ” . . ” $s 0 Iron main cocks . » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Turpentine . F . : Ws 8 
” with brass plugs ” = 4l- 7/6 10/- 21/- P. ri ; : i . en 3 
atent knotting . ° ° e o 4 6 
MASON Steen sini Distemper, waaeente . 4 - cw. 3 00 
; ; rdinary . ; ‘ eo 2 
The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms: s. d. Per cent. 5: Percent. whitening - Oe a ae ee .s 
Portland stone, Whitbed. . . F.C. a ane eee. - 2 cae. a 3 0 
rs » Basebed . : z pi . + aa ° - 5 ” a 3 Copal varnish ; - gall. 13 0 
Bath stone . ° ° ° ° % 211 7 . ae ° om Flat varnish ° e . ” 14 90 
York stone . ° ° ° > 6 9 FITTINGS. Outside varnish ° ° ° ” 16 @ 
» Sawn templates ‘ * ° a 7 6 Gas ° ° - 57 Galvanized gas 47% White enamel ° : ® * = Im oe 
” — a ° ° - *FS 1 8 Water . . §2 ” water 42¢ Ready-mixed paint ° ° ° %” 13 6 
° - ° ° ps 2 6 Steam 47% os steam 37% Brunswick black . ° ° ° % 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 


of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 


EXCAVATOR AND GONOGRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away ° ° . 
to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away ; 
to form basement n/e 5° 0” deep and cart away 
10’ o” deep and cart away 

a ‘ ee 15° o” deep and cart away 
If in stiff clay ° ° e ° ° ° ° . 
If in underpinnin; e ° e 7 . ° a 
Digging, return, and ram . ‘ e ° ‘ 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation ° . 
to pier holes ° ° ° ° ° 
to trenches . ° e ° ° 
extra, only if left in ° ° . 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed . ° . 
Portland cement concrete in foundations - 1) ; e 
4-2-1 ° 
underpinning ‘ 
Finishing surface of. concrete, spade face . e ° ° 


” 
” 
” ” 


” ” 


” ” ” 


DRAINLAYER 

Stoneware drains, laid qemgiate (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) ° e ° 

Extra, only for bends . ° e ° ° ° 

junctions ° ° ° ° 

Gullies and gratings e ° - 

Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing . * . 

Extra, only for bends . ° e ° Each 


BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar e ° ° ° ‘ 
ee » _ in cement . ° > ° ° ‘ 
s Stocks in cement . ° 
Blues in cement . ° ° . ° ° e 
Extra only for circular on plan ° ° ° ° ° ° 
“ backing to masonry . ° > ° 
- raising on old walls . ° ° e ° 
underpinning . ° . 
Fair Face and pointing iatenaiiy ° ° ° ° ° 
Extra only for picked stock facings ° ° ° ° ° 
ai red brick facings e ° e ° ° e 
2 blue brick facin; ° e ° e ° ° 
an glazed brick facings . i 
Tuck pointing e ° ° 
Weather pointifg . 
Slate dampcourse . 
Vertical dampcourse 


se ee 

eee 
. 
. 


ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse ° ° ° ° ° ° 
” Vertical dampcourse . ° ° ° ° ° ° 
” paving or flat e ° e 

1” paving or flat 

1° x 6° skirting 

Angle fillet 

Rounded angle 

Cesspools . 


MASON 
Portland stone, senting all labours, tes ange and cuame 
down, complete . ° 
Bath stone and do., all as last” ° ° ° . ° . 
Artificial stone and do. . e e ° e . 
York stone templates, fixed complete ° ° . ° ° 
- thresholds . ° . ° e . ° 


SLATER AND TILER 
Blating, Bangor or equal, am toa 3° lap, and ms with omge 
nails, 20° Xx 10° e 
Do., 18° x 9° - af ° ° e e ° « 
Do., 24” X 12” ° e . 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ° 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 7 gauge, nailed 
every fourth course . . 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles e ° ° ° 
Fixing only, lead soakers ° ° ° e ° . 
Stripping old slating and clearing away ° ° ° 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete oom, anating ¢ all ning 


Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams ° . 
to stanchions ° e ° . e ° 

~ to staircases e ° ° ° e 

Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. . ° ° ° ° 
Fir framed in floors ° ° ° ° . e 
~ » roofs ° ° ° ° e e ° e 

oe » trusses e ° ° ° . ° e 
partitions ° e ° e 

*, ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists ° e e e 
ag ‘fir battening for Countess siating. ° ° ° ° 
:! for 4” gauge tiling e ° ° e e e 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet e ° . ° ° 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° ° . . 
” ” ” : ” . . e 


Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists 
1” deal gutter boards and — 


. 


64486 
eee eee 


os 
A deal wrought rounded roll’. 
” deal grooved and tongued flooring, laid complete, including 


" Seaning off . e ° ° ° 
* do. ° ° ° . e ° e . ° ° 
* do. 
v deal al moulded sk: skirting, fixed on, and including grounds piugsed 
" do. ° e ‘ . ° ° ° e ° 


£ 
8. 
= 
F'S 
” 
” 
y.c, 
” I 
” I 
” 2 
YS. 
rd 
8. d. 
r 8 
2 8 
i 
“17 6 
5 6 
12 6 
Per Rod 32 
” 34 
*” 41 
90 62 
” 3 
” 2 
” 3 
” 10 
F. 
Ys 
F'R 
Each 
£ 
F.C I 
. 
£ 
Sqr. 4 
” 4 
” 4 
” 6 
” 4 
” 3 
Doz 
Sqr. 
£ 
Sar. 2 
F.S. 
Fc 
” 
” 
” 
Sqr. 
” 2 
” a 
FR. 
Y.s. 
FR. 
S. 
Sqr. 2 
” 3 
” 3 
F.S, 
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HAUL ® 


oo Cee ” 
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15 
13 
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profit. 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 


tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


the list. 
CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 


The whole of the information given is copyright. 


7 deal moulded sashes of average size . ° . . . FS. 
° ” 
W deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oak sills, 12" 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” ‘inside and outside linings, §” parting omer 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . . 
e ” . . ” 
Extra only ‘for moulded horns ° ‘ ° - Each 
yy deal four-panel square, both sides, door. . ° - FS. 
” . . ° . ” 
y » but moulded both sides ° ° ° ° ° ° 9 
e . . e ” 
‘ eo deal, "rebated and moulded frames ° e ° - FR. 
43° x ‘ . ‘ na 
14” deal tongued "and moulded window- board, on and including 
deal bearers F.S. 
1}” deal treads, 1” “risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir carriages ° e e ” 
14” deal moulded wall strings e ° e ° . ° 9 
14” outer strings ° . ° ° » 
Ends of treads and risers housed to ‘string ° ° ° - Each 
3, x 2” deal moulded handrail . ° e ° - F.R. 
rs 9 +. balusters and housing each end . ° ° - Each 
14° xX 1 ° ° ° . »” 
3” x 3” deal wrought framed "newels e ‘ ° ° « BR. 
Extra only for newel caps ° ° ° ° ° - Each 
Do., pendants ° ° ° . ° ° . ° ° ” 
SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . Per cwt. 
Riveted plate or compound girders, and. hoisting and fixing in 
position . ° ° ° ” 
Do. stanchions with riveted cay and bases and do. . on 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, }° and up, bent and fixed complete - 9 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, including all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . ° ° - Ph 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars" ° ° . Per cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters . ° ° ° . Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings . ° ° . e ° ° ” 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° e e . . . » 
Do. in soakers e ° e e e . . . 9 
Labour to welted edge . . . ° ° ° . - E.R. 
Open copper nailing ° ‘ ° ° ° e ° ° » 
Close ~ ° ° e > ° ° ° ° ” 
?” 1” 1}” 2° 
Lead service pipe and s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d s. d. 
fixing with pipe 
hooks . FR. 8 8 3 3 e 2 28 3 
Do. soil pipe and 
fixing with cast _ 
tacks . — _ _— _ _ 
Extra, only to bends Each — _ = a 2 3 
Do. to stop ends — 7 9 ro I 3 2 0 
Boiler screws and 
unions . . — 3 6 4 0 5 6 8 o _- 
Lead traps ° ° # _ — — 7 6 to 6 
Screw down bib 
valves . oo 7 6 10 6 12 6 _ — 
Do. stop cocks © 10 Oo 120 16 o 23 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter’ and mame ° ° ° ° ° - FR. 
Extra, only stop “=m ‘ ° ° ° ° - Each 
Do. angles . e e ° . . ” 
Do. outlets . e » 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and fixing with ears cast on . F.R. 
Extra, only forshoes . . ° e - Each 
Do. for plain heads ° . . ° ° ° . . ” 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh e e e e - ¥S 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° ° e ° ° 9 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings po 
2” screeding in Portland cement mn sand for tiling, “wood block 
floor, etc. . e e e ° ° ° 9 
Do. vertical . ° ° ° e ° ° e e ° ” 
Rough render on walls ‘ e ° e ° e ” 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ° ° e ° ° ” 
Render and set in Sirapite . ° ” 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and ‘set in Keene’ scement . 9 
Extra, only if on lathing . e ° . ° . ” 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris e ° e e e e BR. 
Arris . ° ° ° e ° ° e % 
Rounded angle, small ° ” 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per 1” girth e » 
. sranolithic pavings . e e . - ¥S 
e ” 
o x 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed. »” 
9” x ” ” e ” 
Extra only for ‘small quadrant angle ° e ° ° - PR 
GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with putty ° ° e ° - FS. 
26 oz. do. and do. . e ° . . . ” 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty . ° e e e . ° ” 
Cathedral glass and do. . . . ° . . ” 
Glazing only, British polished plate. e ° e . . ” 
Extra, only if in Ss. ° . ° ° . . . ” 
Washleather ° ° ° e e ° e ° - F.R. 
PAINTER 
Clearcolle ani whiten - al ° é ° ° e « Fa 
Do. and distemper walls ° ° ° ° ° e »» 
Do. with washable distemper | ae 
Knot, stop, prime and —_ four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces »” 
Do. on woodwork . ° ° ° . . . ” 
Do. on steelwork . ° ° e ° . ” 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish e ° e ° ” 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . ° ° ° ° ° ” 
Stain and wix-polish woodwork e e e e ° ° » 
French polishing . ° ° e ° ° . ° - FS. 
Stripping off old paper . ° e ° ° ° ‘ - Piece 


Hanging ordinary paper ° from 


nm 
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ALTAR IN LADY CHAPEL 


ST. MARY’S, PIMLICO: H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL, ARCHITECT 





THE NEW ALTAR FROM THE NEW - NORTH AISLE 


To Altar reredos and Altar rails shown are in the new Lady Chapel 
at St. Mary’s Church, Pimlico, illustrated in our issue for January 13. 
The paintings in the reredos represent “The Seven Sorrows of the 
Virgin.” The frame surrounding them is designed in the mock-architecture 
manner of the earlier medieval period: a Gothic counterpart of the 
pedimented and columnar frames of later days. The colour-scheme is 
generally in blue and silver, with occasional notes of bright green and red. 
The “ windows” in the turrets at the top of the composition are filled 
with red and green glass, backed with silver foil. The paintings are by 
Colin Gill. The Altar is in Forest of Dean stone, with a foot-pace in 
front of it in parquet flooring, in consideration of the comfort of the 
celebrant priest. The Altar rails are in walnut, dull polished. The motif 
of interlaced framing, moulded into a repeating pattern by means of 
chamfers, is to be found in the very few examples existing of early medieval 
joinery. The rails were executed by Messrs. Betty Joel, Ltd. 
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MINERS’ 


DETAILS OF DOORS AND STAIRS: 


UPPER STAGE OF 


We Administration Buildings of the State 
Miners’ Corporation are in Dahlem, a suburban 
centre of Berlin, and are surrounded on all sides 
by streets and gardens. They provide offices and 
executive rooms and, on the uppermost floor, a 
great sessions hall. (For ground plan, see overleaf.) 

The characteristic impression made by this 
building arises from the clear, roomy, bright 
interiors. All the details take the simplest forms, 
but are carried out with the greatest care and 
finish throughout. 


CORPORATION, 


THE 
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BERLIN 


MAX TAUT AND HOFFMANN, ARCHITECTS 





STAIRCASE 


MAIN 


The large windows are iron casements, finished 
white. The walls and ceilings of the corridors and 
entrance halls are painted in glossy white oil 
enamel. The glass doors in the vestibule and 
corridors are of steel, like the staircase balustrades. 
The long range of offices is divided up into the 
necessary single rooms on each floor by glass 
partitions in steel construction. The cupboards 
on the walls lining the corridors are also of steel. 
The furniture is uniform throughout the whole 
building, of wood left the natural colour. 
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ENTRANCE VESTIBULE DOORS, LOOKING THROUGH TOWARDS THE MAIN STAIRCASE 
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PHORPRES CELLULAR BRICKS 


re | a 
eee lpr i): 
8:0 e- eee ee 
ee Pere ie- 


cy 


ST 
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Above: yi TH, 
Horlicks, Slough. mF 
Architect: T. Burditt. ti 
196,000 PHORPRES 

CELLULAR BRICKS 


are sambe! of Secu, 
~ + 









4 Above: 
Hovis, 
«| Grosvenor Rd. 
8 Architects: 
G. E. Withers. 
Contractors: 
Messrs. Prestige 
700 


000 
PHORPRES 
COMMON 
BRICKS 












Above: 
Heinz, Waxlow 
Rd.. Harlesden 
Architects: 
Messrs. 

Hal Williams 
& Co 
Contractors: 
Messrs. E. H. 


Above ; Battersea Power Station. 
Engineer -in-Chief: Dr. S. L. 
Pearce. C.R.E..M.Inst.C.E. 
Advisory Civil Engineers: Messrs. 
C. S. Allott & Son. MM. Inst.C.E.., 
Manchester, with whom is associ- 
ated Mr. J. Theo. Halliday, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Consulting Architect: Sir G. G. 
Scott, R.A. Contractors: Messrs 
John Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 

€0000 PHORPRES CELLULAR 
BRI-KS used for partition w3'ls 
end approx. 5,000.000 PHORPRES 
COMMON BRICKS as backing 
to external walls. for internal 
wal s and for enc sir3 stanchions 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY & 












REDUCE COSTS 


The three air cells in the cellular brick in 
addition to improving the insulation effect 
a saving in weight of approximately 23% 
over the common brick, and it is especially 
to be observed that this reduction in weight 
is achieved whilst still maintaining a high 
sirength and with no loss of stability. 


STEEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
ECONOMY 


In steel frame construction this has a very 
important bearing on cost. In Berkeley 
Court, Baker Street, Phorpres cellular 
bricks were employed from the 4th floor 
up, fo improve insulation, and as an 
incidental result £1,650 was saved on the 
steel-work alone, without considering con- 
sequential saving on encasing of beams 
or of foundation excavation and concrete. 


Mr. Donovan H. Lee, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
structural Engineer for this building, gives 
these figures in his treatise entitled “The 
effect of the light weight of cellular bricks 
on the structural steelwork of buildings.” 


AN INDUSTRIAL EXAMPLE 


He also gives some interesting costs for a 
small steelframe factory. In spite of the 
small quantity of brickwork in relation to 
cubic contents, the saving on steel is equal 
to 13s 4d. per 1,000 bricks used — that is 
the saving on the steelwork defrays about a 
quarter of the cost of the bricks. These 
savings are achieved without decrease of 
structural strength. 


IMPROVED INSULATION 


Sound, heat and moisture insulation are all 
improved by the sealed multi cellular con- 
struction of the walls. 

Reports on independent and official tests 
have been widely circulated, but further 
copies may always be obtained on applica- 
tion, and any other information will gladly 
be furnished. 

Contrary to general belief, the delivered 
price of Phorpres Cellular Bricks is never 
higher than that for Phorpres common bricks. 


New Bakery block, Cadby Hall. Architects : Messrs. Holman and 
Goodsham. Contractors: Messrs J. Lyons & Cc., Ltd. (Construction 
Deft.) 250,000 PHORPRES COMMON BRICKS. 


FORDERS LIMITED 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2_ Telephone : Holborn 8282 (10 lines) Telegrams: Phorpres, Westcent, London 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 


MODERN STAIRCASES 


HERE are two prevalent types of modern staircase 

balustrading : open and solid. The accompanying tllus- 
trations exemplify varieties of the former treatment taken from 
a theatre foyer, a university dental clinic, and three office buildings, 
respectively. 

It is to the credit of our age that it has succeeded in evolving 
original designs from purely praétical details of construction, 
and has learned how to turn the most ordinary fittings to decorative 
account. No part of a modern building evinces these aptitudes 
more conspicuously than the staircase. Banisters of turned wood 
and moulded iron, with solid mahogany handrails and scrolled 
newel-posts, have been superseded by slender geometric patterns 
in plain wrought-iron, polished brass, or chromium steel. 

Figures 1 and 3 are Swedish. Both are charaéterized by the 
severest possible economy of material. Yet both are so justly 


proportioned that they undeniably achieve a definitely decorative 
effet. The only notable difference between them is that the 
former embodies the use of strip metal, and the latter (in which 
all parts except the handrail are lacquered black) of a standard 





[Michel Roux-Spitz, D.P.L.Garchitet 
2. STAIRCASE ‘CAGE OF THE DENTAL CLINIC OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LYONS 


WITH OPEN 


BALUSTRADES 





[Ivar Tengbom, architect. 
1. UPPER STAIRCASE IN THE OFFICES OF THE 
SWEDISH MATCH COMPANY, STOCKHOLM 


gauge of drawn tubing. In each case, as also in figure 5 (where 
this motif is repeated on the opposite wall), the pattern formed 
by the overlapping ends of the stair-treads helps to formalize the 
horizontal emphasis of the design. 

The remaining examples are all French. Figure 2, which is 
rather in the nature of a compromise between the traditional 
decorative wrought-iron grillage and the functional austerity 
typical of modern metal balustrading, constitutes the only 
ornamental feature of a _ positively ‘‘ institutional’’ interior. 

Figure 5 is more massive in appearance, as befits the monu- 
mentality we expect in the main staircase of a theatre, but the 
form of the stainless steel newel-posts is perfectly in keeping with 
the graduated bevels of the concrete ramps. 

Figure 4, which is reproduced by way of contrast, illustrates 
the work of one of the most famous of contemporary French 
master-smiths. In this staircase cage motifs adapted from parts 
of the Facquart loom are combined with slightly conventionalized 
hanks of raw silk as they appear when wound off the cocoons 
ready for spinning. The somewhat ornate infilling of wrought- 
tron and Monel metal is here quite legitimate as an enrichment 
for symbolizing the co-operative aétivities of a luxury trade par 
excellence, like the craft and mystery of silk-weaving. 

BAIRD DENNISON 
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[Designed and exect.t2d by Charles Piquet, Lyons. 


TYPICAL MAIN STAIRCASE LANDING IN A 4. STAIRCASE IN| THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
BLOCK OF OFFICES AT STOCKHOLM. LYONS SILK-SPINNERS’ FEDERATION. 


a 





[Charles Siclis, D.P.L.G., architeét. 
fF. THE FOYER STAIRS OF THE THEATRE PIGALLE, PARIS. 
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SMALL HOUSE TECHNIQUE 


has been welcomed by archited¢ts all over the 

country, and, as Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.1.B.A., 

has said, it may be a practical service to the pro- 
fession . . . if architeéts will take advantage of it. 

There can be no doubt, we think, in the present 

position that such help as it may give will be put to 


’ NHE appearance of The Adventure of Building 


useful service, but though it covers a good deal of 


ground, and sets out the fad¢is fairly and from the 
viewpoint of the layman, it may be asked what 
further can we ourselves do in this matter of small 
house building, which, to such an alarming extent, 
and to our great damage, has fallen into the hands 
of builders great and small ? 

The booklet makes it clear, and we ourselves know 
past doubting, that we can design and see built better 
houses for the money than can be ere¢ied by any other 
agency. An archite¢t-built house is a better house in 
every respect—convenience, comfort, character and cost. 

But there is one important point to remember in 
this matter of the small house, and thatis that we should 
know what is meant by small. The £2,000 house is 
not really a small house, and is a type that commonly 
falls to be designed by archite¢ts. Nor is a £1,000 
house really small. But a £600 house zs a small house, 
and can, if scientifically approached and its elements 
properly digested, be built at a profit to architedts. 

Can we say to the public, that for a house costing 
£600 we are prepared to give that service, in design 
and supervision, that will make our employment an 
attractive proposition ? We ourselves know of cases 
where houses costing little more than this, all charges 
included, have been carried out in the country by 
London architects. For men working on the spot it 
should be relatively easier. 

What have we to offer the prospective builder of a 
small house ? It is important to know what more we 


can give than he gets at present, and what we can 
give him that no one else can possibly give. 

Probably one of the most useful avenues of approach 
will be a new exploitation of modern materials and 
compact planning, with the object of working out a 
type of small house in which, quite incontestably, the 
architect will provide more convenient and economi- 
cally-disposed space than can be found in the normal 
cheap house today. It may be said that the public, 
knowing what it wants, will not want that. But on 
the other hand, it is hard to prove that the new 
materials and improved domestic machines do not call 
for some rearrangement in general structure, into which 
they will fall with greater economy, and give thereby 
such satisfaction as cannot fail to find a public. 

One thing is certain, and that is that we cannot go 
on building the type of small house that the jerry- 
builder thinks he too can build, and does so plausibly 
enough to find ready buyers. If we are to live by our 
brains and training, and not by prestige alone, we are 
bound to apply them to this problem, and as bound, 
we believe, to find some salvation in the mastery of a 
new technique. 

That is a long course to which we must apply 
ourselves. The other and no less important is to know 
how we may become the architect of the small house 
in the near future. On this subjeét THE ARCHITECTS’ 


JOURNAL would welcome the opinions of those who 


have experience of this class of work, especially of 
country and provincial professional readers. It is our 
object to get to know the facts of small house building 
from the archite¢t’s standpoint, what prevents his 
more common employment, and what steps we should 
all take to increase it. 

Concerning the virtues of the archite¢t-built house, 
we are quite clear. Of the economics of small-house 
designing we would know a deal more. 
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[From Modern Dutch Buildings, by F. R. Yerbury (Ernest Benn, Lid.). 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, THE HAGUE 


Since the publication of last 
week’s issue, with its note about 
Dr. Hendrik Petrus Berlage, it is 
announced that the King has been 
graciously pleased to approve the 
nomination of this Dutch architeét 
as the recipient of this year’s Royal 
Gold Medal; the presentation will, 
accordingly, take place at the 
R.I.B.A. next month. 

Above is reproduced a view of a 
building charaé¢teristic of one of the 
archite¢t’s later phases—the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, at The 
Hague, Holland. 

The body of the churchitself—which 
has some resemblance to a butterfly 
on plan, extends through two floors, 
and has a gallery—lies behind 
the clock - tower campanile ; the 





entrance is seen on the right, and 
the portion in the foreground is 
devoted to a vestibule and appur- 
tenant offices. To the right again 
is a fragment of the wall of the 
school which forms part of the 
church premises. 

In his introduétion to the book 
from which this illustration has been 
selected, Mr. Yerbury says: ‘‘ How 
far the twentieth-century architec- 
ture of Holland has been influenced 
by other countries is difficult to say. 
. . . Unquestionably the work of 
the British architeéts, Voysey, Mack- 
intosh and Baillie Scott has played 
a part... and the influence of 
Frank Lloyd Wright is unmis- 
takable ” in many of the buildings 
being erected even today. 
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NEWS & TOPICS 


CUTS IN PAY—AS WELL AS NOTICE ! 


HE country must be in a pretty rotten state when 
the L.C.C. asks men on notice to accept cuts in their 
salary, ante-dated to January1. Architectural assistants 
to the number of 150, all of whom are on notice, have been 
approached and, under some coercion, have largely accepted 
cuts in their pay dating from the beginning of the year, 
and these men, with very little to look forward to, must 
suffer ** deductions in respect of the retrospective adjust- 
ments in pay. by weekly instalments of as small 
an amount as possible ”—but, I suppose, up to the full 
total of the “ retrospective adjustment,” which is simple 
arithmetic, and not very creditable. It may well be 
asked what does the Government propose to do when it 
has robbed the country of every wish to recover its nerve ? 
* 
BUILDING HEADS THE UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS 
The effects of the wild economy scare are to be read 
clearly in the latest returns for unemployment. Of the 
218,000 increase the largest number in any group of trades 
is the 35,309 increase in the building trade. The figures 
make painful reading, especially as we know what corre- 
sponding figures, unrecorded by any Government organ, 
our own profession can provide. It is the more painful to 
realize how suddenly the pendulum has swung from 
employment to unemployment, from action to nearly 
complete inaction. It is to be one of the most important 
tasks of our generation to devise machinery, international 
and national, for smoothing down these horrid jags in 
the graph of production and employment. 


* 

‘‘ EXPERIENCE ” QUALIFICATION WAIVED BY THE R.1.B.A. 
The customary twelve months’ office experience required 

of candidates for Associateship of the R.I.B.A. is to be 

waived for the period of one year, owing to the economic 

depression. Instead, evidence of inability will be accepted 


The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, The Hague, 
Holland. Dr. Hendrik 
Petrus Berlage, architect. 
This is an interior view of 
the building the exterior of 
which is illustrated on the 
facing page. The Forgan, 
skeleton-like without the 
conventional casing, occu- 
pies a conspicuous position 
in what may be truly 
termed a loft above the 
readers’ desks. The gallery 
occurs in the wall directly 
opposite to it. 


[From Modern Dutch Buildings, 
by F. R.:Yerbury (Ernest Benn, 
Ltd.).} 
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in the form of a letter submitted by the applicant. This 
rather melancholy expedient is a just and sensible plan 
for helping young men to whom these hard years are 
coming, as the war came to me, snatching away years 
filled with possible experience and mental awakening. 
But in my case it has come twice. 
* 

NASH’S REGENT STREET 

Last week there was published a letter to the Editor 
from Mr. J. D. Mitchell, Secretary to the Regent Street 
Association, Ltd., in which he protested against my 
observations on the annual report of this body. It was 
far from my intention to decry the effort of this valuable 
Association to give the shopkeepers of Regent Street 
a sense of their corporate interests. If, in spite of the high 
ground rents which they have to pay to the Crown, whose 
agents insisted upon the erection of the present tall stone- 
fronted buildings, they can bring their prices down to 
a popular level, it is very much to their credit as business 
managers, and they are fully entitled to proclaim this 
fact. My only complaint was that while informing the 
public of their commercial competence, the spokesman 
for the Regent Street shopkeepers, quite gratuitously, 
it seemed to me, made a slighting observation upon the 
architecture of Nash. So I was naturally moved to utter 
a gentle protest. 

* 

As for the quotation from Sir Lionel Cust to the effect 
that ‘“ no one of the buildings designed by Nash qualifies 
him to rank as a great architect, and where an effect of 
solidity and massive repose is produced it is marred by 
his persistent use of stucco in the same monotonous tint,”’ 
I can only suggest that Mr. Mitchell is ill-advised to 
attempt to strengthen his case by reference to a critic who 
is capable of such observations. And as far as stucco 


is concerned, may I remind him that just before the 
demolition of the Quadrant a deputation of Regent Street 
shopkeepers protested against the Crown regulations that 
their new buildings must be faced with Portland stone, 











an extremely expensive material ? Presumably, they had 
carefully weighed the cost of the upkeep of the stucco, 
and had come to the conclusion that it was appreciably 
less than the interest on the additional capital outlay 
which the use of Portland stone would entail. Moreover 
they had the good taste to perceive the suitability of stucco 
for a shopping thoroughfare, and they realized that the 
brightness and gaiety of old Regent Street, which probably 
were due in part to the pleasing freshness of its painted 
walls, were a source of attraction to the public and 
consequently a commercial asset to themselves. 
ce 

Many people are still convinced that these particular 
shopkeepers were right, and that is why there is something 
to be said for the policy of upholding the reputation of 
Nash. In so doing we are not sentimentalizing over a 
style of architecture now extinét, but seeking to keep alive 
the memory of a convention which may still be of use 
on the somewhat rare occasions when we are fortunate 
enough to design a new street as a whole. 

* 


THE INFLUENCE OF W. R. LETHABY 
Sir Reginald Blomfield gave the R.I.B.A., on Monday 
evening, not only the impressions of fifty years of friendship 
with the late W. R. Lethaby, but a valuable critical 
appraisement of his influence. The whole of Lethaby’s life, 
he said, was coloured by his social and ethical views : 
He hated Renaissance architeéture, because he thought it was 


the archite¢ture of the rich and powerful, not the architecture of 


the humble man, and he hated it because it had produced the 
architect as we now understand him, and as he now is in fact : 
that was, a man who sat in an office, and if he is a good man 
made his designs himself; if he is not, paid someone else to 
make them; but in either case arranged for their being carried 


out by other hands than his own. Lethaby hated the idea of 


those “ pundits.”” He wanted art to come down into the street 
and the market-place, divest itself of all trappings, and devote 
its energies to the simplest, neatest and clearest realization of the 
purpose in hand. In 1892 he suggested that the right thing for 
an architeét to do was to be a craftsman himself, and to associate 
with him “ not thirty draughtsmen in a back office, but a group 
of associates and assistants in the building itself.’ I take it that 
he realized as time went on that, under modern conditions, this 
was impracticable, and he then insisted on the vital importance 
of mastering the latest developments of the applied science of 
construction. In the last words of the revised edition of his little 
treatise on Architecture, he said : ‘‘ The arts of the engineer and 
the architeét must draw together in the evolution of modern 
structures . the modern way of building must be flexible and 
vigorous, even smart and hard.”” Those dreams of a happy past 
when all men worked together for good were gone, never to 
return, and Lethaby must have realized that they never were 
anything but dreams. 


* 
THE DECAY OF CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE 
Public interest has recently been manifested in the 
condition of Cleopatra’s Needle and the effect of the 
London atmosphere on this interesting Egyptian obelisk, 
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which was offered to the British Government, at first 
refused, but subsequently transported to England in 
October, 1877, and erected on the Embankment. This 
monument, which for some two thousand years retained its 
sharpness and suffered little change in Egypt, has found 
half a century of our climate enough to cause considerable 
deterioration. The monolith, some 7o ft. high, is of 
granite, or, more accurately, hornblende granite, and it 
has been placed on a grey granite base which is little the 
worse for its fifty years’ exposure; and, as we know, 
granite used in buildings, even in London, is almost 
imperishable. ‘To understand the decay of the Needle, 
it is necessary to consider the composition of granite, and 
also the past history of the Needle. Granite is a mixture 
of quartz (silica), felspar, mica, and, in this case, hornblende 

all except the quartz being complex silicates present as 
imperfect crystals. Now, these interlocked minerals expand 
differently when heated; in fact, they expand individually 
differently in different axial directions. The increase is 
not great : it is, for example, in the order of one thousandth 
of the length of the particle in the case of quartz when 
heated to the temperature of boiling water, but the force 
of expansion by heat and contraction by cold is pra¢tically 
irresistible. 

* 

In hot climates very marked changes of temperature 
occur between day and night, so much so that stone often 
flakes due to the stresses set up by expansion movements. 
It may then be assumed that numerous small fissures have 
developed in the face of the Obelisk between its different 
minerals due to expansion stresses. In the dry climate 
of Egypt this did not matter much, but in the moist, acid- 
laden and sooty atmosphere of London these minute 
cracks form lodgments for dirt which, soaked in acid 
moisture, leads to attack on the stone, particularly the 
felspar. Probably the best antidote consists of frequent 
washing, not, of course, in frosty weather; but it is hardly 
to be expected that, as long as our atmosphere remains 
what it is, decay can be entirely arrested. 

* 
THE RUSTIC MIND AND TOWN PLANNING 

People in rural districts are often completely mystified 
by the operations of Town Planning in their midst, for 
Town Planning to rustic minds means estate development 
and expenditure. The idea of negative planning—plan- 
ning by restriction—is entirely foreign to them. To corre¢t 
this prevalent misapprehension the Chipping Norton 
Town Planning Committee, one of a ring of similar 
committees around Oxford, has issued a booklet setting 
forth the reasons for rural planning in general, and, in 
particular, why such a completely rural area should join 
with other bodies to plan. The booklet is prepared by 
the committee’s adviser, Mr. T. F. Thompson, A.M.1-P.1., 
and is a clear exposition of the matter. ASTRAGAL 


“The Adventure of Building ” 


O great has been the demand for the booklet, The 
Adventure of Building, that a further impression has 
been called for. Copies of this are now being issued to 
fulfil orders which have been already placed with the 
Publishers. Readers who have not yet availed them- 
selves of the opportunity it presents for laying before 


their clients and friends a layman’s advocacy of the 
design of small houses by architects, an opportunity 
commended on all hands, are asked to communicate 
with the Manager, The Architectural Press, Limited, 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. The 
special price to architects is! 2s. per dozen copies. 
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At night the cornice is floodlit, and light-tubes outline the name. 
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MESSRS. GORDON 
JEEVES 


One of the 


supplements with this issue gives details of the parapet and cornice construétion. 


N designing this new building, the 
faced 
problem occasioned by the historic 
the whole of 
Obviously, the style 


architects were 
and unified design of 
Stratford Place. 
of the old buildings is 
unsuited to the require- 
ments of a modern busi- 
ness concern. Rather 
than put up an elevation 
which, while trying to 
be ‘* Adam ”’ in appear- 
ance, of necessity would 
have™ been far frem 
** Adam ”’ in spirit, they 
have departed entirely 
from the character of the 
existing architecture and 
produced a purely 
present - day _ building. 
There are eight stories, 
the basement, ground 
and first floors being 
occupied by Messrs. 
Lilley and Skinner, while 
the upper five floors are 
to be let as offices. 
Portland stone has been 
chosen as a_ facing 


material for this steel- 
framed building. The 
stone has been used in 


large slabs varying in 
thickness from 9 ins. to 
14 ins.; the biggest slabs 
are 6 ft. g ins. by 
} ft. 8 ins. in area. This 
treatment has called for 
a careful system of cramp- 
ing and anchoring the 
stone to the steel frame, 
illustrated isometrically 
in a supplement with 
this issue. 


The usual difficulty of 


making a building appear 
to stand successfully on 
a series of shop fronts 
has been overcome by 
treating the whole of the 
first floor as a 
base lintel. The unity 


sort of 


of this base is increased by a series of 
mouldings carried the full length of 
the building, and pierced only by the 
first-loor windows. Above this base, 
flanking tower-like abutments are 


with the 





A view of the new building, looking up Stratford Place away from 
Oxford Strest, in which the firm’s older premises have their frontage. 


carried up at each end, and the piers of 
the centre portion are emphasized by 
their own refined moulding, together 
with a vertical moulding of the infilling 
beneath the windows. 


The sixth floor 
is recessed and carried up 
above its essential height 
to form a very decorative 
feature, capped by a 
strong projecting corr ice, 
the soffit of which is 
covered with a chevron 
enrichment in hammered 
lead, cellulosed a bright 
green and gold. ‘This 
cornice is floodlit at night 
from behind the high 
coping at sixth-floor level. 
On the ground floor the 
entrance on the left leads 
directly into the new 
showroom; that on the 
right enters into a fine 
hall, with a novel plaster 
wall and ceiling treat- 
ment, from which the 
stairs and lifts lead to the 
offices above. The en- 
trances and show win- 
dows have been designed 
as a series of ornamental 
grillages, of parabolic 
sections, gilded. 

The ground floor has 
been designed as 
huge salon, neither terri- 
fyingly spacious nor over- 
crowded by obstructions. 
For the storage of shoes 
against the walls, con- 
veniently for the 
assistants, a gallery runs 
round the entire salon. 
Additional box fittinys 
support the front of the 
gallery, forming a service 
alley underneath. The 
stairs up to the galleries 
have been decoratively 
designed, dictating the 
character of the whole 
salon. There are four 


one 


sales 
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The ground-floor plan. 
which house conveyors. 


free-standing columns, treated in keep- 
ing with the remainder of the 
showroom, within which conveyors 
connect with the basement stockroom. 
The surfaces everywhere are covered 


with straight - grained Australian 
walnut veneer, having decorative ribs 
of an aluminium alloy. Showcases 


are let in at convenient 

practically all round the salon. 
A large entrance connects this show- 
room with the old Oxford Street shop. 
Opposite this opening, and on the 
axis from the main Oxford Street 
entrance, an_ electrically -lit glass 
fountain is let into a grotto-like alcove, 


height, 


The walls are 


The large showroom space is broken only by four pillars, 
surrounded with boxed fitments for stock, 
forming service alleyswith a gallery above, reached byasystem of narrow curved stairways. 


around which are the stairs up to the 
first-floor showroom. On the side 
opposite the Stratford Place entrance, 
a stair of distin¢tly baroque flavour 
leads up to a smaller annexe, and to 
a chiropody department and customers’ 
retiring room. The ceiling to the whole 
salon has been very simply treated 
with slight breaks, and has_ been 
cellulosed silver. Large pendant light- 


ing fixtures combine with the bands of 


light, which are carried round the 
centre columns, and with the lighted 
showcases to give an efficient artificial 
illumination for London’s darker days. 
If perchance the sun does shine, the 


/> 
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NOS. 17-19 STRATFORD 


Designed by 


salon is adequately provided with 
natural light from the windows, back 
and front, and from two large roof- 
lights, with ornamental laylights, which 
form almost a quarter of the ceiling 
area. 

The first-floor showroom has a 
moulded plaster decorative treatment, 
into which show spaces have been 
introduced near the window and door 
openings. Panels, which are to receive 


mural paintings, echo the rhythm of 


the windows on the end walls. The 
ceiling has been simply treated with 
a light, incised, chevron-like ornament. 
Besides the two stairways, this floor is 
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PLACE, LONDON, W. 
Messrs. Gordon Jeeves 


connected to the ground -floor by a 
separate lift. 

In the basement there is a large 
stockroom, to contain accommodation 
for 20,000 pairs of shoes, communi- 
cating by stairs and automatic con- 
veyors with the ground floor, and also 
connected to the existing Oxford Street 
basement. The dispatch department 
is situated conveniently between the 
stockroom and the loading dock, which 
is in Stratford Place Mews. There are 
a kitchen, canteens, locker rooms and 
lavatories for both male and female 
staff and, of course, boiler room and 
fuel chambers. The general treatment 
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The first-floor plan. Here again is an extensive free area, but the treatment is rather 


different, with show spaces introduced near door and window openings. 
indicates the chevron-like ornamentation of the ceiling. 


of the walls in the basement is green 
tiling, with black tile skirtings and dado, 
and plaster, painted cream, above. 

The whole of the floors occupied by 
Messrs. Lilley and Skinner are entirely 
separated from the office floors and 
entrance hall. The lifts serving the 
office floors are caged in a metal 
grillage, cellulosed green, with rounded 
main members of aluminium alloy. 
The stairs have non-slip tiles. 

The office floors are well lighted, and 
have been left ready to receive partitions 
to the requirements of tenants. Each 
floor has separate lavatory accommo- 
dation entered from the stair hall. 


The drawing 
There are two stairs and a lift. 


In summing up an impression of this 
newcomer among London’s commercial 
buildings, the mind returns to the 
cornice, which will probably have been 
the first feature to arrest the beholder’s 
attention. Its proportioned elegance 
enhances to a remarkable degree the 
effect of a design otherwise reticently 
conspicuous for its clean, direct expres- 
sion, and refined, unpretentious detail- 
ing. It is in authentic succession to 
the cornice in another design in a very 
different manner, in which the same 
architect, Mr. Gordon Jeeves, was 
associated — that of the National 
Radiator Building. 
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Part section through the entrance hall and 
main stairs—i.e. on a line perpendicular to 
Stratford Place. The arrangements in the 
basement are interesting : it will be seen that 
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NOS. 17-19 
STRATFORD PLACER, W. 
By Messrs. Gordon Jeeves 
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the oil fuel chamber is under the pavement, 
adjacent to the heating chamber; the disposi- 
tion of the stock floors and the corridor 
leading to the loading dock is also shown. 
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\ night view of one of the show windows to Stratford Place. Access between the new ground-floor showroom and the old 
These and the entrances take the form of grillages, made of Oxford Street premises is through an opening on the left 
gilded metal of parabolic seétion. between the curved pillars shown in this view. 


A fitting alcove, showing, on the right, an opening to one of the service Nos. 17-19 STRATFORD 
alleys, above which run stock galleries, provided with the curved short stairways 
that are charaéteristic features of the showroom. Designed by 
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Looking across the ground-floor showroom towards the passenger lift. To the right of the lift doors is the order clerk's desk. 
Straight-grained Australian walnut veneer has been used for facing all surfaces, and extensive use is made of decorative ribs 
of aluminium alloy. 








PLACE, LONDON, W. The eleéric glass fountain and surround, which faces the opening from the Oxford 
Street premises; and the stairs up to the annexe, six feet above the showroom. The 
Messrs. Gordon Jeeves. flight divides around an illuminated bowl. 
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HE Alhambra Theatre, Paris, is 

situated in the Rue de Malte, 

adjacent to the ancient and 
historic Place de la République, famous 
during the French Revolution. The 
main front has been carefully studied 
from the modern standpoint of English 
architecture, and is entirely encased in 
marble. From ground line to the mar- 
quise it is covered with black Italian 
marble, and from the balcony line to 
the parapet wall with highly polished 
mural marble. ‘The main entrance is 
composed of twelve pairs of swing doors, 
executed in metal. 

The lighting of the marquise is 
marked by the total departure from the 
usual decorative soffit and pip lighting, 
which has been replaced by glasswork, 
fixed in a metal frame. After dark, the 
fagade above is illuminated by means 
of neon tubing of various colours. 

The entire structure is of reinforced 
concrete, and every precaution has been 
taken against fire by the employment of 
fire hydrant systems, concealed on the 
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The front to 
Rue de Malte. 
The whole is en- 
cased in marble. 


auditorium and in the 
Specially designed 


the 

dressing-rooms. 
machinery has been incorporated to 
create abnormal water pressure in case 


stage, in 


of emergency. The stage can be 
flooded with ten tons of water in less 
than one minute. 


The main entrance hall measures 
100 feet wide. The floor has been 
carried out in terrazzo of futuristic 


design; white metal strips run in all 
directions, and are superimposed in 
the floor. From this hall five staircases 
lead to all parts of the building. The 
centre grand staircase measures 40 feet 
wide, and gives on to a landing, from 
which four other staircases lead to the 
first foyer and boxes of the first gallery. 
The first foyer is richly decorated in 
colours of gold, black and green. 
The ceiling is entirely gold, and the 
pilasters and columns are finished 
ebonite black, with gold fluted modern 
cappings and chromium-plated bases. 
The skirting of this foyer is executed 
in chromium-plated metal. The wall 
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Ihe main entrance is composed of twelve pairs of metal swing doors. 


THE ALHAMBRA 


GRAY AND EVANS AND 
GEORGES GUMPEL : Joint Architeéts 


panelling has settings of Basque or 
Spanish feeling, carried out by low- 
relief work. The three windows, 30 
feet high, which face the Rue de Malte 
see photograph of main front) repre- 
sent the Spanish Dancing Troupe, the 
French Ballet, and the India and China 
circus. The combination of these 
expresses the constitution of the old 
Circus, with the elephant taking the 
predominant feature in the design. 
The balustrades throughout the.theatre 
are carried out in forged iron, similar 
to old Jacobean ironwork. 

The bars are situated in the first and 
second foyers. A small bar has also 
been provided in the first gallery, which 
is called the English bar. The second 
foyer has a modern floor design in 
rubber, and its vaulted ceilings are all 
in gold; and the doors are finished in 
apple green. 

Not a single shade or chandelier can 
be observed in the auditorium, as all 
the lighting is deflected from concealed 
caverns and troughings. The entire 
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Ihe entrance hall. 


THEATRE, PARIS 


MARC-HENRI AND 
LAVERDET : Interior Decorators 


lighting can be worked and_inter- 
changed into four different colours, 
under dual control from the stage 
and switch room at the back of the 
theatre, concealed from observation. 
The proscenium panels are worked in 
similar relief to the panel in the first 
lover, but here to a much larger scale. 
Seating accommodation has been 
provided for 2,500 persons, with 
promenades for a further 1,000 persons. 
There are thirty-six boxes, all situated 
at the rear of the auditorium and the 
first gallery. 

The decoration scheme in the audi- 


torium is carried out by means of 


textures of a modern design on the 
main walls, and every inch of the 
gallery ceilings and domes has been 
executed with combed textures and 
finished in gold leaf. The main ceiling 
is designed in three semicircular tiers, 
which give an impression of a sea- 
shell, and the entire colourings are gold, 
autumn browns predominating among 
terra-cotta and straw colours. The 





It is 100 feet wide and is floored with terrazzo. 
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One of thestair- 

cases leading 

to the first bal- 
cony boxes. 


colourings of the carpet are wine 
background, greys and black. The 
seats are tinted delicate rose, with 
gilt standards. The fittings throughout 
the theatre are chromium - plated. 
Where the cleaning of the theatre is 
frequent, such as on the main staircases, 
the architects have taken the precaution 
that all the skirtings should be finished 
in black rubber, to prevent discolora- 
tion and displeasing marks. 

Regarding the heating and ventilation, 
the amount of air blown into the 
theatre is 78,000 cu. metres per hour, 
which makes 45,000 cu. ft. per minute, 
and the volume extracted is 81,000 
cu. metres per hour or 47,682 cu. ft. per 
minute, which means to say that 
go cu. ft. of air is renewed every hour 
per seat, making a total for the theatre 
of 176°6 cu. ft. per minute. 

The firing of the boilers is by oil fuel, 
automatically controlled. An engineer 
can supervise the entire temperature in 
any part of the theatre by observing the 
registration boards in the heating 
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chambers, which record the internal 
and external temperatures from special 


apparatus fixed in various parts of 
the house. 
The _ electrical engineers have 


employed in the carrying out of the 
diffused lighting scheme 100 kilometres 
of wire and 6,750 lamps. The main 
metal chandelier in the first foyer, 
over the grand staircase, weighs three- 
quarters-of-a-ton. The carpeting has 
been specially designed and woven, 
and amounts to four miles at 27 ins. wide. 
The dressing-rooms are fitted with hot 
and cold water, specially designed 
making-up tables, and provision is made 
in each dressing-room for the storage 
of costumes. On the six floors, which 
are served by lifts, there are also bath- 
rooms and shower baths for the artists. 
The joint architects for the theatre are 
Messrs. Gray and Evans fof London 
and Liverpool), and M. Georges 
Gumpel (of Paris). The _ interior 
decorators are Messrs. Marc-Henri and 
Laverdet. 
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Looking across the auditorium, towards the proscenium, another aspect of which is reproduced below. The ceiling is designed 
in three semicircular tiers; the entire colourings are of gold, autumn browns predominating among terra-cotta and straw colours. 


The Alhambra Theatre, Paris.} 


A view of one of the cloakrooms, showing the ceiling of the Part view of the proscenium arch. The predominant colours 
promenade, situated at first gallery level. are gold, black and green. 
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Looking from the grand staircase landing towards the ele¢tric chandelier in the first foyer. 
three-quarters of a ton. 


The chandelier is in metal and weighs 


For the lighting scheme of the theatre, 6.750 lamps are installed. 


[Gray and Evans and George Gumpel, joint architects. 
Treatment of a door and of the cornice in the second foyer. Boxes situated at the rear of the first gallery. There are thirty- 
The door is finished in apple green. six boxes in the theatre. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sir,—Mr. Graham’s book is a useful 
guide in a matter where guidance is 
very badly needed. I am _ always 
surprised at the childlike confidence 
with which people commit themselves 
to the enterprise of building, without 
any clear idea of what they are to get 
for their money or of the procedure 
that should be followed. They adopt 
meagre inadequate plans and a specifi- 
cation of about one page, or even no 
specification at all; they pay sums of 
money in advance without any security 
for the proper completion of the 
building; they find out to their surprise 
that gas services or fences or paths or 
whatnot are extras, and they settle 
the bill without knowing whether or not 
they have got what the builder under- 
took to supply. They save the fees of 
an architect, but very often have to 
pay those of a solicitor or an arbitrator, 
or both, instead; and as likely as not, 
the sum that they pay to the builder 
would easily have covered the charges 
of an architect as well. 

The undertaking is very truly an 
adventure, but it is rather sad to think 
what may be the outcome of it. That 
the savings of many years are wasted on 
very poor stuff; on a house that is not 
worth what it cost, and will not wear 
very well : a house full of mistakes in 
planning, with the sun in the larder, 
but not in the drawing room, and with 
very inconvenient arrangements for 
cooking and storage. Why are they 
not wiser ? ARTHUR KEEN 


S1r,—I read with interest the letter 
signed ‘‘ Almost a _ Client,’? which 
appeared in your last issue. Of course 
it may have happened exaétly as your 
correspondent states, just as it may 
happen that a qualified doctor may 
prescribe wrong medicine or treatment 
in all good faith; or a solicitor advise 
a winning case which goes down with 
a bump. 

The small extent to which the average 
member of the public appreciates 
either architectural quality or archi- 
tectural services suggests, however, that 
the chances are much against your cor- 
respondent's statement of the case, given 
though it obviously is in all good faith. 

The training of the architeét is such 
that he should be fitted to study his 


problem (and the tiniest house, if 
conscientiously studied, presents a 
problem) and put into his solution all 


that his client genuinely desires: all 
that he needs: and all that should be 
done to bring these things about in 
the best way. To this he adds a little 
of himself. 


Can he do this in competition with 
the speculative builder, or must the 
intending client add a premium of £135 
to the £1,465 house as the price of 
architect control ? 

The answer is that he need add 
nothing if he is prepared to judge 
alternative results by the same standard ; 
which the public rarely concedes when 
judging the comparative results of the 
work of architects and_ speculative 
builders. 

Giving an archite¢t’s plan to a builder 
to erect without technical supervision 


is like giving a paper pattern of a 
smartly-cut suit to a jobbing tailor 
from which to make a suit. The 


likelihood that the suit will be better 
cut than without a pattern is fairly 
certain; but the chances that the 
finish will be good, the style corre¢t, and 
the materials perfect are remote. The 
chances that his house has the same 
quality it would have had under archi- 
tectural supervision are equally remote. 

** Almost a Client”’ has two figures 
in his mind—£1,465 and £1,600- 
and one cannot help extending a little 
sympathy to him in these 
scarce money, if the difference weighs 
more in his mind than the quality— 
vague to him—of architecture. 

I will therefore deal more with worldly 
considerations. He seems quite satis- 
fied that because the house was built 
from the original specification all must 
be well with it. How does he know 
this ? What sort of a contract has he 
had ? What technical opinion would 
have stood between himself and the 
builder 
opinion ? What control would he have 
if the builder had been dilatory in 
completing the job? How would he 
have acted had the builder become 
bankrupt during the course of the job ? 
How is he certain, even at the lower 
figure, that the variations have been 
fairly measured and valued ? Who is 
to say if and when stru¢iural defects 
may show themselves, that these are 
due to faulty materials or workman- 
ship and not the act of God ?. Who was 
there to assure him that the payments 
made during the course of the work 
were not at some time in excess of the 
value received, and that he would not 
be out of pocket if the job closed down 
at that point ? 

The answers to all these questions 
must be alarming to any client exer- 


cising the normal caution he adopts 
in any business venture other than 
building. 


** Almost a Client” is willing to 
gamble the lot. If this were courage 
one might doff one’s cap to him; but it is 
obviously merely common ignorance. 


“day s of 


in the event of difference of 
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And, sir, I take it, it is one of the most 
important tasks before the organized 
profession of the future to persist in 
every means possible to educate the 
public in the responsibilities of building 
and the definite contribution which 
the architect owes to it. 

Cc. P. MAXWELL AYLWIN 

Sir,—All your readers must sym- 
pathize with ‘‘ Almost a Client *’ whose 
letter appeared in your last issue, and 
they will probably extend their sym- 
pathy to his architeét—mitigated some- 
what by the fact that the latter did, 
at any rate, receive payment for his 
work, though seeing that his plans 
were used this seems only proper. 
Occasions such as the one chronicled 
are unfortunately too common. While 
it is practically certain that the expla- 
nation is not in every case the same, 
I will be bold enough to respond to 
your correspondent’s invitation and 
essay to give him several possible causes 
for the impasse which arose—he can 
whether either fits his 


no doubt say 
case :— 
1: Any architect venturing into a 


strange distri¢t where he is unknown 
to the local builders is (not unnaturally) 
treated cautiously by them, and is apt 
to get his designs priced on the assump- 
tion that he may prove unreasonably 
strict in supervision. On the other 
hand a similar position may arise from 
the architect being too well-known ! 

2: The inclusion in the specification 
of a number of minor specialities having 
little individual effect in increasing cost 
yet often swells the total vastly beyond 
what is reasonable, by establishing a 
feeling that the work is complicated, 
and the client or his archite¢t a “‘ fidget.” 
Such conditions often arise from paying 
too great attention to the columns of 
‘Home Journals.” The specification 
subsequently provided by the builder 
would be immune from this impression. 

3: The preparation of a more than 
ordinarily informative set of drawings 
as a basis for tendering—one covered 
with figured dimensions and notes— 
seems invariably to produce higher 
prices than result from a comparatively 
crude production devoid of much 
essential information; a matter of 
psychology, perhaps. 

Speaking generally, when house- 
tenders prove much higher than ex- 
pected, it is generally fruitless to attempt 
reduction by variation in detail; it 
is seldom that the results give full credit 
for omitted work, and it must not be 
forgotten that a “stranger ’’ architect 
has no means of persuading a builder 
that his views on pricing are correct. 
From the ultimate result it appears 
that the architect could not have been 
far out in his idea of value, since the 
house was eventually built at about 
the intended figure. 
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Architects not only can, but frequently 

do, produce small houses which compete 
successfully in cost with those of the 
average builder—speculative or other- 
wise; and this despite the fact that a 
builder of some sort is a necessary 
factor in the process! EDWIN GUNN 


A Disastrous Policy 


Sir,—The policy discussed in your 
leading article in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL has a financial base; it has 
no other. But it occurs to me that 
great things cannot be expected of a 
Government which was elected, appar- 
ently, to reduce all incomes and to 
raise prices in the hope of getting more 
goods sold. 

Personally, I must claim freedom from 
blame in the matter, as I was dis- 
franchized, together with many 
thousands of others, by a curious form 
of collusion between opposing political 
organizations. I can only look on at 
the marvel, listen to the parrots crying, 
and think about finance. 

It can hardly have escaped the notice 
of architects that since 1919 the banking 
concerns of this country have been 
great patrons of the building industry. 
Everywhere we see not only new branch 
banks in duplicate, triplicate and 
quadruplicate, but existing branches 
have been rebuilt on a grander scale 
and on the more expensive corner sites. 
The design of these new buildings is 
mainly good, sometimes palatial, and 
not infrequently it has a curiously 
ecclesiastical touch, as in the case of a 
vast new bank not a hundred miles 
from the Mansion House, which has 
two charming Renaissance churches, 
complete with domes, hoisted in the air 
above the typewriters and adding 
machines, one on each of its street 
frontages. A stranger to these mani- 
festations might think them a sign of 
immense and increasing national pros- 
perity and, in the case cited, as symbolic 
of a new religion. He would be wrong, 
of course, as regards the national 
prosperity. 

But we natives may well ask ourselves 
how it comes about that banking 
prospers when all else is foundering. 
We can find the answer to that question 
in the speeches of the Rt. Hon. 
Reginald McKenna, Chairman of the 
Midland Bank, to his shareholders, and 
in his book, Post-War Banking. In these 
he reiterates the simple but generally 
unappreciated fact that “‘ Every bank 
loan and every purchase by a bank 
creates a deposit, and every repayment 
of a loan and every sale by a bank 
destroys a deposit.” 

This statement of fact does entirely 
reverse the popular conception of the 
banker’s system which is commonly 
believed to be merely lending what 
people deposit-with their banks, a loan 
decreasing deposits and the repayment 


of a loan increasing them. The con- 
trary is true, and it is a fact that a loan 
to a customer by a bank is put down in 
the bank’s books as an addition on 
both sides of its accounts, the loan 
creating a deposit. 

Thus it will be seen that, should that 
loan never be repaid, all the bank 
has to do is to cross off the figures on 
both sides and its balance will remain 
the same as before. The bank lost 
nothing because it lent nothing, it 
merely licensed its customer to write 
cheques of entirely new money up to 
a certain amount and on his own 
responsibility. 

But what if the bank borrow from 
itself for the purpose of building? It 
‘creates a deposit, gets its building, 
and perhaps forgives itself its debt to 
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itself. The bank, their architect, and 
the building industry have all prospered 
by the transaction so simply effected by 
a small matter of book-keeping. 

Now, if banks can do this for them- 
selves, by virtue of the consent given 
by the nation to various relevant Acts 
of Parliament, the nation can do by 
Act of Parliament a similar thing for 
itself: to the end that the existing 
condition of starvation in the midst of 
plenty shall cease, and that consumers’ 
demands shall be satisfied out of the 
almost unlimited supply of real and 
potential wealth created by industry. 

Industry, that is to say, Production 
and Consumption, is the important 
thing. Book-keeping is not important 
at all, except as it may be the servant 
of Industry. ARTHUR WELFORD 


IN PARLIAMENT 


[BY OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE] 


Slum Clearance Orders 


rR. SALTER asked the Minister of 
Health whether he could state 
the number of local authorities in 
England and Wales who had submitted 
clearance orders for confirmation under 
the Housing A@t, 1930; the number of 
such clearance orders that had been 
actually confirmed by him at this date; 
and the number of houses and other 
buildings which would be demolished 
as a consequence of such clearance 
orders. 

Mr. E. Brown, who replied, said that 
up to January 31 last fifty-one local 
authorities in England and Wales had 
submitted clearance orders under the 
Housing Act, 1930, for areas containing 
3,681 houses, and forty-four clearance 
orders had been confirmed. 


Building Economy Proposals 

Mr. Price asked the Minister of Health 
if his attention had been drawn to the 
fact that the proposed building econ- 
omy proposals of the Government 
and municipal authorities totalled 
£55,525,875; and if he would state 
what proportion of this economy was 
due to representations made by his 
department to local authorities. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said he had 
heard that figure mentioned, but did 
not know how it had been reached. 
There was no reason to think that 
economies on building would amount 
to any sum approaching that figure. 
He had no means of ascertaining how 
much redu¢tion of building programmes 
was to be attributed to the Govern- 
ment’s measures and how much to the 
general economic situation, but it 
seemed to him that the latter must be 
by far the more weighty factor. 


Rent Restriction Aéts 

In reply to Major Nathan and Sir 
Charles Cayzer, Sir E. Hifton Young 
said that a Bill to amend the Rent 


Restriction Acts would be introduced 
during the present Session, but he 
could not at present give any indication 
of the date of introduction. 


Housing (Rural Authorities) AG, 1931 

Mr. Hurd asked the Minister of Health 
whether he could state the number of 
rural district councils in England and 
Wales who made applications for special 
Exchequer assistance under the provi- 
sions of the Housing (Rural Authorities) 
Act, 1931; the total number of houses 
included in their proposals; and the 
number of houses which the Central 
Advisory Committee had recommended 
for erection under this Act. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that applica- 
tions had been received from 145 rural 
distri€&t councils, of which six were 
subsequently withdrawn. The remain- 
ing 139 applications were in respect 
of 6,735 houses. The Committee were 
not yet in a position to make a¢tual 
recommendations. They had informed 
ninety-seven authorities that they were 
prepared to entertain applications to 
the extent of 1,591 houses for the 
agricultural population. 


Financial Assistance for Waterloo Bridge 

Mr. McEntee asked the Minister of 
Transport whether he had made any 
offer of financial assistance to the L.C.C. 
in respect of the rebuilding of Waterloo 
Bridge. 

Mr. Pybus said he informed the 
Chairman of the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C. on January 26, 
that if, after considering the alternative 
of a Temple Bridge, the Council should 
decide in the exercise of their discre- 
tion as the responsible highway and 
improvement authority, that the only 
satisfactory course was to replace 
Waterloo Bridge and erect a new one 
to take six lines of traffic, the Govern- 
ment would not feel justified in inter- 
vening, and would make a 60 p.c. grant. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
CONFERENCE 


HE Architects’ Conference on 

EleGiric Lighting, which is to be 
held on March 2 and 3 at the Lighting 
Service Bureau, 15 Savoy Street, W.C., 
should prove of real service to the pro- 
fession and establish a closer liaison 
between the designer and the electric 
lamp manufacturer. Time was when 
the lighting of a building was in the 
nature of an accessory, but the recent 
advances in the science of illumination 
and the enormous improvement in the 
manufacture of electric lamps of all 
kinds have revolutionized old-fashioned 
methods and made it necessary for the 
architect to consider his lighting scheme 
as carefully as the heating system or 
the sanitary appliances. 

From the programme printed below 
it will be seen that the conference pro- 
poses to cover a wide field, and the 
visits to two of the latest types of 
buildings recently erected in London 
should prove of great interest. During 
the sessions the Electric Lamp Manu- 
facturers’ Association have arranged 
demonstrations at the Bureau of various 
lighting appliances, and in a specially 
adapted room some of the most modern 
and even ultra-modern methods of 
illumination will be on view. These 
will include cornice lighting, strip 
frieze lights from continuous bands, 
doorways with etched and moulded 
glass architraves, enclosing different 
types of lamps, and the illumination 
through a glass roof-light of different 
schemes of coloured lighting. In the 
same room will also be demonstrated 
the methods of illuminating various 
smaller objects, such as pictures and 
points of special interest. Another 
exhibit will be of synthetic daylight, 





Part of demonstration room showing glass 
frieze strip lighting and moulded glass 
architrave with concealed lamps. 





The lighting of an overmantel with strip lights on either side of a mirror. 


introduced through an obscured glass 
lay light in the ceiling, the concealed 
lamps being so arranged that a per- 
fectly diffused shadowless light is pro- 
jected to all parts of the room. A 


small stage gives an opportunity of 
showing the almost endless variety of 


effects that can be produced with a 
few simple switches and dimmers; this 
should be of special interest to archi- 
tects, engaged in fitting up village halls 
and institutes, who want some flexible 
form of stage lighting, suitable for the 
many different kinds of performances 
that are given in such places. These 
are some of the most important ex- 
hibits, but there will be many others 
of interest to specialists in their par- 
ticular spheres. 

The speakers are well balanced be- 
tween the architectural profession and 
the lighting engineers, and it is hoped 
that the discussions will prove valuable 
media for the interchange of ideas. 
The electric lamp manufacturers have 
a great deal to offer the architect, but 
they cannot give of their best unless 
he is willing to co-operate with them 
closely from the inception of his 
designs. LL. E. W. 


Programme of the 
Conference 


! Wednesday, March 2. Morning: 10 a.m. 
Introductory remarks by H. A. Lingard (chair- 
man of the E,L.M.A. Council), 10.15 a.m. 
* Lighting Fundamentals.” By John W. T. 
Walsh, ov.sc., of the National Physical 
Laboratory. 11.15 a.m. ‘‘ Charaéteristics of 
Electric Lamps.” By L. E. Buckell (chairman 
of the Lighting Service Bureau Committee). 
12.15 p.m. General discussion. Afternoon : 
2.15 p.m. “‘ Aims and Objeéts of Architectural 
Lighting.” By Waldo Maitland, a.R.1.B.A, 


Discussion to be opened by John Gloag. 
3.30 p.m. “ Electrical Services for Lighting.” 
By R. Grierson, A.M.I.E.E., A.M.I.MECH.E, 
4.15. General discussion. 4.45 p.m. Inspection 
of Broadcasting House. 

Thursday, March 3. Morning: 10 a.m, In- 
troductory remarks by Sir John Brooke, c.B. 
(vice-chairman of the Eleétricity Commission). 
10.15 a.m, ** Floodlighting.”” By H. Lingard. 
Discussion to be opened by Rome Guthrie, 
F.R.ILB.A. 11.30 a.m. “‘ Special Lighting Prob- 
lems.” By W. J. Jones, M.sc., A.M.LE.E. Dis- 
cussion to be opened by Maxwell Ayrton, 
F.R..B.A. Afternoon: 2.15 p.m. “ Lighting 
Requirements for Commercial Buildings.”’ By 
F, Marsh. Discussion to be opened by P. F. 
Westwood, F.R.1.B.A. 3.30 p.m. ‘* Modern 
Tendencies in the Lighting of Theatres, Hotels, 
Restaurants and Exhibitions.” By Howard 
Robertson, F.R.1.B.A., S.A.D.G. Discussion to be 
opened by R. A. Duncan, A.R.1.B.A. 4.45 p.m. 
Inspection of the Saville Theatre. 





A modern doorway lit by concealed 
electric lamps behind obscured glass 
architraves. 
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SOUTHAMPTON CIVIC SURVEY 

HE Committee entrusted with the 

preparation of this Survey wisely 
appointed Brigadier E. M. Jack (late 
Director of the Ordnance Survey) as 
its chairman, and as a normal con- 
sequence the illustrative maps are 
numerous and well printed, though the 
delicate tints employed make them 
difficult to read without the aid of a 
class. 
The work of the Committee was 
divided among a number of its 
members, each of whom had special 
qualifications for the task allotted, and 
was charged with the preparation of a 
certain section of the Report. Where 
necessary, these members formed their 
own working sub-committees, and a¢ted 
as chairmen. The Historical Com- 
mittee suffered a severe loss, before its 
labours were completed, in the death of 
Dr. Horrocks; but fortunately his 
Report was found to be _ practically 
finished. 
The general editor, Mr. Ford, took 
charge of two seétions. Mr. Casson 
organized the traffic census, Captain 
Withycombe and Mr. W. S. Matthews 
dealt with the preparation of the maps, 
while the staff and students of the 
University College took an active part 
in the statistical work and sociological 
investigations. As a result of this 


co-operation the Survey is, as it should 
be, very comprehensive in its scope, 
and of undoubted value to those on 
whom the duty falls of town planning 
the County Borough of Southampton. 
The Survey deals primarily with the 
borough and _ its immediate © sur- 
roundings, only extending beyond these 
limits to deal with topographical and 
economic questions influencing develop- 
ment. The chapter on history makes 
interesting reading, owing to the fluc- 
tuating fortunes of the port, which was 
of considerable importance till the time 
of Henry VII, when the establishment 
of Portsmouth as a naval base marked 
the beginning of a period of decline, 
continuing until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when it entered 
into competition with other towns as 
a popular watering-place. Its re- 
discovery as a valuable port coincides 
with its railway connection to London, 
the first of the docks being completed 
in 1843, one year before the railway 
was open. Its progress since then has 
brought it to its present position as one 
of the finest ports in the country, a 
position largely due to the fact that, 
owing to the double tide and consequent 
reduced tidal range, it is not necessary 
to cut off the wharves from the open 
sea by means of tidal basins. 

In Chapter II, on the geology of the 
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area, we find that it lies on tertiary 
beds overlying the trough in the chalk 
formation between the South Downs 
and the Isle of Wight. The climate is 
mild and moist, there is rather a high 


proportion of fog, but the hours of 


sunshine are above the average for the 
South Coast. 

The present utilization of the land is 
very fully dealt with in Chapter III, 
and the history of the growth of the 
port in Chapter VI, which also 
describes the works now in hand to the 
west of the town, where some 400 acres 
of foreshore on the River Test are being 
reclaimed, the frontage of which will 
provide a new deep-water quay 7,000 
feet long. The plan provides for a 
future jetty parallel to this quay, giving 
a further 9,000 feet, and thus nearly 
doubling the size of the present port. 

Chapters V, VI and VII deal with 
the economic and social structure of the 
borough, the last also covering the 
housing problem and_=such_ public 
services as hospital accommodation, 
recreation grounds, etc., while educa- 
tion and the provision of schools are 
covered in Chapter IX, museums and 
libraries in Chapter X; following these, 
the development of the various public 
utility services, as described by the 
corporation officers in charge of each. 
Over 3,000 houses have been built by 
the municipality during the past ten 
years, the electricity station is selected 
as one of the seven generating stations 
of the S.W. and South Wales scheme, 





The south-east angle of the ancient Town 
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while the tramway undertaking is 
financially successful ; all satisfactory 
points to take note of. 

The Report is well produced and, in 
addition to the maps, has a number of 
carefully chosen illustrations. 
Southampton—Civic Survey. By Brigadier E. M. 
Jack (late Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey); edited by P. Ford, B.sc, (ECON.). 
1931. Published for the Southampton Civic 
Society by Humphrey Milford. Price 
30s. net. 

SPON’S BUILDERS’ POCKET PRICE BOOK 

N this, the fifty-ninth edition, the 

whole of the prices, both for measured 
and day work, have been revised 
throughout; new information has been 


incorporated, and the constants of 
labour have been adjusted to the 
present-day rate of output. These 


SOCIETIES AND 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
N Wednesday last a paper was 
read to the Manchester Society of 

Architects by Dr. R. E. Stradling, .c., 
PH.D., HON. A.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ The 
Problem of Education and Research 
in the Building Industry.” The 
President, Mr. Hubert Worthington, 
F.R.ILB.A., occupied the chair. 

Dr. Stradling commenced with the 
following quotation from Dr. Raymond 
Unwin’s presidential address : 

To tradition is assigned the function of 
preserving and handing on all that is perma- 
nently valuable in originality; while the 
constant purpose of originality is to enliven 
and enrich the tradition which has been 
inherited. 

That seemed, said Dr. Stradling, to 
be the statement of a truth of much 
wider application than that to which 
Dr. Unwin was referring, and especially 
worthy of close consideration from 
those interested in the scientific de- 
velopment of the building industry. 

In all ages man must have been faced 
with the problem of absorbing into his 
tradition the results of original thinking 
or flashes of inspiration; the problem 
became peculiarly intense in the 
present age, when new _ scientific 
methods were so much to the fore. 
Man’s adjustment to Nature, which 
was summarized in tradition, had in 
the past been brought about by slow, 
“trial and error”? methods, whereas 
modern scientific methods now offered 
the possibility of more speedy and 
calculated adaptation to meet all 
demands. 

This tradition had been formulated 
and worked thoroughly well, as long 
as no originality came in to confuse 
the issue, but at all times in which 
progress was being made original con- 
ceptions were emerging, and the prob- 
lem was thus always present of how to 
pass into tradition the new _ con- 
ception, which must lead to difficulties, 
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constants of labour should be found 
to be of the greatest value where close 
estimating is required. 

In his preface, the editor, Mr. Clyde 
Young, F.R.LB.A., states that prices 
now appear to be stabilized, so that 
one may consider present-day costs as 
being the post-war standard rate. As 
compared with the pre-war standard 
rate in 1914, the new rate shows an 
average increase of 84 per cent. As he 
points out, however, it must be remem- 
bered that the rate of exchange is 
fluctuating, and necessarily influences 
the cost of all raw materials and manu- 
factured goods from foreign sources. 


Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’? Pocket Price Book, 

1932. Edited by Clyde Young, F.R.1.B.A. 
Fifty-ninth edition. London: E,. and F. N. 
Spon, Ltd. Price 5s. net. 


INSTITUTIONS 


unless the new idea satisfied the natural 
forces brought into action. 

He said that all those in the building 
industry were aware of the vast accumu- 
lation of ‘‘ patent medicines” avail- 
able for their work, and how, in the 
absence of other knowledge than that 
given by tradition, it was practically 
impossible to forecast the results to be 
obtained by their employment. 

One difficulty which immediately 
arose was that the tradition of the 
building industry was not founded on 
scientific method, and so, before origin- 
ality, adjusted by scientific method, 
could be used in conjunction with 
tradition, the tradition itself needed to 
be analysed by the new method. 

The problem of the wall was a typical 
one, and he showed very clearly how 
in this traditional method of construc- 
tion its qualities had been greatly 
altered, and many serious problems 
had arisen from the replacement of 
traditional materials by new ones. The 
problem of the scientific man at the 
present time was to analyse the con- 
ditions existing in walls so that the 
available materials could be utilized 
correctly. Or, in other words, the 
problem was to understand the tra- 
dition so that the new ideas could be 
assimilated. 

In a similar way the problems of the 
engineer in the construction of steel- 
framed and reinforced concrete buildings 
required a complete scientific analysis. 

Thus the position was reached that 
traditional building construction was 
not possible now—whether we liked it 
or not, the methods of our forefathers 
could not be carried out—-we had 
neither the materials nor the time, 
and quite fresh demands were being 
made which were not allowed for in 
the traditional forms. The modern 
method of development was by the 
application of scientific knowledge, and 
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the State had set up the Building Re- 
search Station to provide the facilities 
for carrying out the research work 
necessary. But the station could not 
work alone ; co-operation with men 
of practical experience was essential 
for success. In addition, it was not the 
work of the Station to carry out the 
general scientific education necessary 
if the modern method of expressing 
tradition was going to be used. 

The industry could be divided into 
two groups: (a) designers and 
organizers, and (b) craftsmen; the 
former was composed largely of archi- 
tects, builders and engineers. 

It seemed likely that, in most cases, 
entrance to the architectural pro- 
fession was due to the promptings of 
the artist in man. He turned to the 
** Mother of the Arts”’ rather than to 
painting or sculpture, because he felt, 
perhaps, that it provided a little safer 
passage through life. In architecture, 
through its direct connection with an 
application to material things, he 
would at least acquire supplementary 
knowledge which provided a means 
of existence until he made good; with 
painting or sculpture he might starve 
before he could achieve success. Whilst, 
therefore, the student - architect in 
general naturally absorbed instruction 
which was intended to develop his 
artistry, he was liable to regard as 
onerous much instruction which was 
equally necessary if he was to perform 
satisfactorily all the fundtions of 
** master builder ” (employing the ter. . 
in the original sense). Here seemed 
to lie the difficulty in architectural 
education, but it was one which must 
be met if the architeét was to keep 
a hold on his responsibilities in modern 
times. Without hindering his artistic 
development, it was necessary to be 
more insistent than in the past in 
getting home to the student, early in 
his career, the full significance of his 
ultimate responsibilities. Nothing would 
help him more in this than the acquire- 
ment of a scientific (or, if we liked, 
rational) outlook. This did not neces- 
sarily mean that he must be made into 
what could only be an_ indifferent 
scientist, but he should be educated 
to ready appreciation and assimilation 
of the results of scientific investigation. 
The only way of accomplishing this 
appeared to lie in including applied 
science in his curriculum up to a much 
later stage in his training than was done 
at present. 

One realized how real must be the 
desire of those controlling the training 
of architects to produce men for the 
profession who could not perpetrate 
some of the horrors now seen as 
buildings. The insistence on the artistic 
development was sincerely appreciated, 
but what was to be the final result if 
equal attention was not paid to the 
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revolutions that were in progress in 
both materials and processes and were 
the media in which the artist architect 
had to work ? 

The reply given so often to such ex- 
pressions of opinion was that though 
the argument might be to some extent 
true, the present courses of training 
were so full that there was no room for 
anything more. That was really no 
reply, for it was a replacement of some 
sections and a re-orientation of others 
which was necessary rather than a 
lengthening of the course. Even in 
design that was true. Why should 
buildings be designed which were 
wrong acoustically ? Information ex- 
isted, a great deal of it in the R./.B.A. 
Journal, which, if used, would in any 


case prevent serious acoustic defects if 
it did not produce perfection; yet how 


many archite¢ts thought first of the 
requirements of a hall from that stand- 
point rather than artistic form ? 

It was the recognized duty of the 
architect to produce the designs of a 
building suitable for its purpose and 
also a thing of beauty. He might do 
that by a flash of genius in considering 
the artistic side only and leaving the 
suitability to chance. Such things had 
happened, but, he asked, was it safe 
to assume all architects were geniuses 
all the time, or even that a higher 
proportion existed in that profession 
than in others ? Surely the only satis- 
factory way was to take into everyday 
practice the gradually accumulating 
knowledge brought into being by the 
modern application of scientific methods, 
whether this knowledge affected design 
dire¢t, as in acoustics, or more indirectly 
as in the science of materials. 

The recent addition of compulsory 
acoustical design and calculation in 
the Associateship examination of the 
R.I.B.A. seemed a really serious step in 
the right direction. If more scientific 
work could be included in professional 


examinations, the entrants would of 


necessity have to include more in their 
training. 

It seemed to the writer essential to get 
more scientific training and outlook 
into the training of the archite¢t. 

What was the alternative? As stated 
earlier, whether we approved or other- 
wise, this was a scientific age and science 
had come to stay; it was entering into 
and, in the opinion of many, raising 
the efficiency of industrial life. If the 
training of the architect did not 
develop, taking this resolution seriously 
into consideration, then his present 
claims and accepted duties would 
gradually be absorbed by others who 
kept pace with modern conditions. 

Obviously, the preceding remarks only 
touched the fringe of the problem. It was 
realized that the difficulties were being 
faced by one or two of our leading 
schools of archite¢ture, but the handi- 
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caps under which they had to work 


were very serious, and not the least of 


their problems was finding suitably 
trained teachers of buildings science. 
Dr. Stradling also summarized his 


conception of the higher education of 


engineers and builders, and concluded 
with a definition of building science 


and the possibilities of its future 
development. 
Mr. Francis Jones proposed, and 


Mr. Mouat Jones, M.A. 
the Manchester College of Technology), 
seconded a vote of thanks, which was 
supported by Mr. Swarbrick and 
enthusiastically carried. 


HANTS. AND I.0.W. ARCHITECTS 
AT DINNER 

The second annual dinner of the 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Archi- 
tectural Association was held at South- 
ampton on ‘Tuesday, February 2. 
Mr. Ingalton Sanders, F.R.1.B.A. (Presi- 
dent), occupied the chair. Over 200 
members and guests were present. 

Lieut.-Col. R. F. Gutteridge, F.8.1.B.A., 
proposing the toast of ‘“* The Borough 
and University College of South- 
ampton,” thought that a good deal 
might be done to bring to the notice 
of people on the Continent the great 
advantages of Southampton for the 
founding of factories. 

The Mayor of Southampton (Coun- 
cillor F. Woolley), in reply, referred 
to the care which the borough was 
taking of its architectural treasure, the 
Bargate. It was now scheduled as a 
national monument, but he was sure 
that even had it not been scheduled 
the people of Southampton would 
never have permitted its destruction. 
The improvement which was now 
being carried out, by the construction 
of a road on the east side, would set 
the Bargate out to greater advantage, 
and in a few years’ time they hoped to 
see a roadway made on the west side 
also. He also referred to the very close 
and cordial relations which existed 
between the borough and the University 
College. 

Principal Vickers, replying for the 
College, said that Southampton was 
going to be the hub of England in a 
short time. It was a great centre of 
industry, shipping and commerce, but 
it would fail in its work if it was not at 
the same time a home of learning. 
That was where the college could 
render its part. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.1.B.A., re- 
plying to the toast of the “ R.I.B.A. 
and its Kindred Societies,’’ proposed by 
Dr. R. P. Freeman, referred to his 
interest in town planning, and said he 
knew no town which could be more 
affected by that science than South- 
ampton, because of its intimate associa- 
tion with the beauties of the countryside 
as seen in the New Forest. They must 


(Principal of 
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see to it that in their building they 
did not disfigure the countryside; they 
ought to try to add to its beauty as did 
those old builders (not their immediate 
forefathers, whose buildings could not 
be approved as a rule), whose erections 
made the country more beautiful. He 
counselled builders and architedts to 
come together, and do their best in 
this matter of building, so that future 
generations would approve what they 
had built. 

Mr. Ingalton Sanders also replied. 
saying that town planning had _ been 
functioning in Hampshire for some 


time, and he was glad that several of 


the regional authorities had asked the 
help and advice of the Hampshire 
Association. 

Mr. H. S. Sawyer proposed “‘ The 
Building Trades.”’ He said that in his 
early days he had been told all manner 
of tales about the wiles of builders and 
their men, of how they would substitute 
painted wood for iron, and line gutters 
with linoleum, and supply dirty, greasy 
ladders for architects when they wanted 
to go on a round of inspection. But 
after many years he was bound to 
admit that he had never experienced 
any of those tricks. 

Mr. W. J. Brooker (President of the 
Southern Counties’ Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers) replied. 

Mr. Ian Macalister (Secretary of the 
Royal British Institute of Architects 
proposed ‘‘ The Visitors,” and Alder- 
man S. G. Kimber, of Southampton, 
responded. 

During the evening Mr. J. Arthur 
Smith, F.R.1.B.A., was formally invested 
with the Past-President’s badge. 


MR. WEBB ON ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


The annual exhibition of the work of 


the students of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural 
Architecture was held in the galleries 
of the Birmingham Society of Artists, 
from February 8 to 13. 

In declaring the exhibition open, 
Mr. Maurice Webb, F.R.1.B.A., said it 
might not be an inopportune moment 
to make some general observations on 
the work of the architectural schools, 
especially because a distinguished leader 
of their profession, Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
had been suggesting in a letter to the 
press that, in view of the unemploy- 
ment among architects and in the 
building industry generally, the archi- 
tectural schools should curtail the 
number of students turned out annually 
upon an unsympathetic and non- 
building public. He would say to 
Sir Edwin that he was misinformed as 
to the true state of affairs. The schools 
did not turn out half the budding 
members of their profession; the larger 
proportion still joined their ranks with 
no training at all except what they 
could pick up in architects’ offices, 
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reinforced with some evening school 
work. That was the way Sir Edwin 
himself was trained, and in his case it 
would not have mattered how or where 
he was trained, for “‘ genius will out.” 
But for the rest of them, some guidance, 
backed by discipline and training in 
the theory of their profession by men 
who understood the principles involved, 
was a necessity if work of a decent 
standard was to be done and the public 
protected from the charlatan and the 
quack. 

At the moment, he continued, the 
future of architects, with the wholesale 
stopping of municipal and private works 
on the score of economy, did not look 
very bright. But that was false 
economy, and had resulted in putting 
one man in three in the building trade 
on the ‘ dole ”’—an expensive method 
of economizing. There were already 
signs that a reversal of that policy was 
about to begin in spite of misunderstood 
circulars from the Ministry of Health 
and other bodies. In any case that was 
bound to be temporary, and well- 
trained students in architecture would 
find jobs to do in the future as they 
had done in the past. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 

** Architecture in Concrete ’’ was the 
title of a lecture delivered by Major 
R. A. B. Smith, at a students’ meeting 
of the above Society, held at the Leeds 
College of Art on February 4. Mr. 
Robert C. Davis presided. 

Architeéts, said the lecturer, were 
becoming more and more interested in 
concrete, not merely as a material 
which could be used to obtain lasting 
replicas of natural stone at low cost, 
but because they found that it could be 
moulded to reproduce their design with 
greater fidelity than any other material. 

Concrete, used as the continuously 
constructive material of any building, 
could, by a rational placing of the 
temporary shuttering, be given a line 
and texture which had often been 
absent owing to haphazard methods of 
construction. 

The earthquake zone of the West 
Coast of the United States contained, 
perhaps, the best examples of the 
methods referred to. There, in the 
first instance, reinforced concrete was 
used entirely in factory construction, 
because it gave a rigidity of structure 
which could resist the shocks of earth- 
quakes, but used as a material of com- 
mercial but no artistic value. 

The Californian architects, however, 
had set to work to reé¢tify this in order 
to obtain more artistic results. They 
had achieved their purpose by treating 
the inner surfaces of the shutterings, 
which were used as moulds, and 
afforded endless possibilities for giving 
constructional and textural surfaces 


to the resultant exterior, to which a 
variety of tones could be added by an 
admixture of mineral pigments with the 
concrete. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 
V. Walker, and seconded by Mr. F. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Norman Culley, President, 
thought that American architects went 
too far in carrying out traditional 
design in such plastic material, as this 
was not announcing its true nature. Mr. 
McLean Gibson agreed that any such 
building should emphasise its nature 
without any attempts at deception. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Gloucestershire 
ArchiteCtural Association was held at 
Mercer’s Hall, Gloucester, on Wednes- 
day, January 20. Mr. H. T. Rainger, 
A.R.L.B.A. (President), occupied the 
chair. 

Following supper, a lecture on “ Archi- 
tectural Lighting *’ was given by Mr. 
Waldo Maitland, a.R.1.B.A. Repre- 
sentatives of the West Gloucestershire 
Power Company and the local branch 
of the Electric Development Association 
and other visitors were present. 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern 
slides, and Mr. Maitland showed in- 
teresting photographs of various types 
of internal and external lighting, many 
of the examples being taken from 
recent theatres and cinemas; also of 
floodligating of buildings, and of the 
Colonial Exhibition held in Paris in 
1931. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was 
proposed by Mr. H. S. Ellis, A.M.1.C.E., 
seconded by Mr. Stratton Davis, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 1.—Sending-in day. Modern Detached 
House, for the Management of the South Wales 
Building Trades Exhibition. (Cost: not to 
exceed £1,000.) The competition is open 
to all architects other than those in practice. 
Assessors: J. Herbert Jones,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Morgan Willmott, F.R.1.B.A., and H. Norman 
Edwards. Premiums: £50, £30 and £20. 
Conditions, etc., obtainable on application to 
Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd., 97 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. Designs to be addressed to 
‘“* Architectural Competition,” Competition 
Manager, Building Trades Exhibition, Grey- 
friars Hall, Cardiff, not later than March 1. 
(1 p.m.). 

March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.L.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 


September 30.—Sending-in day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Exhibition of 
drawings and watercolours by the late W. R. Lethaby. 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturdays, ro a.m. to 5 p.m.). 
Until February 25. 10 a.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of drawings submitted in connection 
with various competitions during the nineteenth century 
for Government buildings. (loaned to the A.A. by 
H.M. Office of Works.) 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Until 
February 22. 10 a.m. 

L.C.C, CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Character of the Later 
Renaissance. Inigo Jones and his Works.” By 
Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 

BRITISH WOOD PRESERVING ASSOCIATION. At the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 29 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. ‘* Modern Developments in Wood 
Preservation.’”’ By Hubert Fergusson. 6 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF IONDON EXTENSION LECTURES, At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Fifth of ten weekly lectures on 
Architecture. By W.H. Ansell, F.R.1.8.A. 7.30 p.m. 

ROYAL SocIETY OF ARTs, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. ‘* Hogarth, the Founder of English Painting.” 


By Hesketh Hubbard, R.0.1. 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 


Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘ The Round Castles of Cornwall.” 
By S. Toy, F.R.1.B.A. 8.30 p.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C. “‘XVth Century Archi- 


tecture.” By Herbert Mansford. .30 p.m. 
LONDON SOCIETY. Visit to Charlton House, 
Blackheath, S.E. 3 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 

LONDON Society. At the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. ‘‘Some Recent Dis- 
coveries in Westminster Abbey.’”’ By Lawrence 
‘Lanner, F.S.A. 5 p.m. 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Dance to be held at Carr’s 

Restaurant, 264 Strand, W.C.2. 7.30 to 11.30 p.m. 
7.30 p.m. 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. At the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
Discussion on “ Lighting of Churches and Cathedrals.’’ 
To be opened by H. C. Wheat, Howard Robertson, 
E. Stroud and others. 6.45 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
Sunrise, 7.7. a.m, Sunset, 5.21 p.m. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYoRS. Visit (afternoon) to Messrs. Compton’s 
Organ Works, Willesden. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. “The Evolution of the Sailing Ship.” By 
R. Minton Taylor. 8 p.m. Also exhibition of sailing 
ships. 10 a.m.to 10 p.m. Until March 12. 10 a.m. 
LONDON SoOcIETy. Visit to Messrs. Kearley and 
Tonge’s Bakeries, 465 Bethnal Green Road, E.z. 


30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 

DESIGN AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. At the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Gower Street, W.1. ‘“‘ The Designer and the Pottery 

Industry.”” By Gordon Forsythe, R.1., A.R.C.A. 
8 p.m. 
INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 
At Burnley. “Scottish Domestic Architecture 
Historically Treated, with special reference to internal 

treatment.’”” By Mrs. E. M. D. Hughes. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. ‘‘ The Romance of Museum Restoration.” By 
Alexander Scott, M.A. 8 p.m. 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C. “Sir Christopher Wren 
and his Works.’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, pp.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. Honan Night. 
“Chicago Today.” By IL. Berger. 6 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION I,ECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Sixth of ten weekly lectures on 
Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
West YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
Students’ Evening. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
StuRVEyoRS, 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. Third 
lecture on ‘‘ The Town and Country Planning Bill.”’ 
By Leslie Maddock. 7 p.m. 
RoyAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. At the Town Hall, 
Wallasey. ‘‘ Points in Connection with the Re- 
organization of Municipal Hospitals.” By W. M. 
Frazer. 4 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 
INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. At Swedenborg Hall, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. ‘ Pipe Corrosion.”” By A. C. 
Pallot, B.Sc. 7 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. 
At the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith 
Street, Drury Iane, F.C. Seventh of ten weekly 
lectures on Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 
7.30 p.m. 


ARCHITECTS. 
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HOUSES : ALLEGED BREACH OF 
AGREEMENT 


Bonde v. Hellstrom. King’s Bench Division. 
Before Mr. Justice Wright 


N this case, Baron Knut Bonde sued 

Mr. G. Hellstrom, to recover damages 
for breach of agreement in regard to 
certain facilities it was alleged he 
should give for the inspection with a 
view to sale of wooden houses known 
as the “I.B.O.” type, which it was 
possible to import from Sweden in 
parts and erect here. 


WOODEN 


Sir A. Richardson, k.c., for the 
plaintiff, said his client, who was 
formerly secretary to the Swedish 


Legation, was interested in a Swedish 
company which manufactured the type 
of house known as “ I.B.0.” Defen- 
dant was also interested in building, and 
in 1922 the plaintiff proposed that 
they should start an agency in this 
country, the defendant purchasing one 
of the houses, erecting it and using it 
as a demonstration house. Land was 
secured at West Heath Road, Hamp- 
stead, a house in sections was delivered 
at a cost of £725, and was duly erected, 
the defendant occupying it. The land 
cost some £2,000, to which the plaintiff 
was to contribute £1,500. The arrange- 
ment was that the defendant should 
allow prospective buyers to inspect it. 
But plaintiff's case was that, in breach 
of this agreement, the defendant in 

1927 sold the premises, and as the 
agreement was that it was to be a 
**show house,” the plaintiff had sus- 
tained considerable loss and he now 
claimed damages. 

Mr. Croom Johnson, k.c., for the 
defendant, said his case was that there 
had been no breach of agreement, as 
certain conditions had not been carried 
out by the plaintiff, with the result 
that defendant contended that he had 
been released from any obligations 
under it. His client had always given 
reasonable facilities for the inspection of 
the house all the years he lived in it. 
The house cost a considerable sum to 
erect. 

His lordship dismissed the action with 
costs. He said the action was a 
curious and somewhat unusual one. 

The agreement was for the importation 
of a wooden house to be erected for 
advertisement purposes. This was done 
and defendant lived in it, but finally 
sold it. 

The point that arose was whether 
in so doing there had been a breach 
of contract. The reply of the defen- 
dant was that he had committed no 
breach, as the plaintiff had failed to 
carry out conditions agreed to, one of 
which was that a company was to be 
formed to further the project. Under 
these circumstances he did not think 


jun., 
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plaintiff could now put forward his 
claim for damages. 


SHOP : RESTRICTIVE COVENANT 


Hampson v. Pearce. Chancery Division. 
Before Mr. Justice Bennett 


This was an action by Mrs. Kate 
Hampson, of Church Stretton, Salop, 
against Mr. Wm. E. G. Pearce, of 
Carding Mill Valley, Church Stretton, 
seeking an injunction to restrain the 
defendant from allowing a shop to be 
used for the purposes of a tobacconist’s 
business. 

Mr. Norman Daynes, k.c., for the 
plaintiff, said the premises were situate 
at Sandford Avenue, Church Stretton. 
The defendant had originally owned 
Nos. 24 and 26 Sandford Avenue, and 
at No. 26 had carried on the business 
of a confectioner and caterer only. 

The adjoining shop, No. 24, was occu- 
pied by Mr. F. Adlard, who carried on 
the business of a tobacconist and dealer 
in fancy goods, the rear being sublet 
to the plaintiff's husband as a hair- 
dressing saloon. It appeared that in 
1931 the plaintiff purchased No. 24 
from the defendant, and there was a 
covenant that No. 26 should not be 
used for the carrying on of a tobac- 
conist’s business, and further, that 
tobacco and cigarettes should not be 
shown in the windows. Mr. Adlard, 
had since secured a lease of 
No. 26, and the plaintiff's complaint 
was that, in addition to a café, he was 
displaying and selling cigarettes and 
tobacco. ‘This, the plaintiff said, 
injured her as she was carrying on at 
No. 24 a similar business. 

Mr. Turnbull, for the defendant, said 
his client, while putting forward a 
defence that the conveyance did not 
contain the restrictive covenant alleged, 
alternatively asked that, if it did 
contain such a restrictive covenant, it 
should be rectified, so as to agree with 
the intentions of the parties to the 
agreement. His instructions were that 
the tobacco business at No. 26 was only 
a sideline, as the defendant had an 
established café business there. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, 
severely criticized the defendant’s con- 
duct, and said he had given the 
plaintiff an undertaking, out of which 
he afterwards tried to wriggle. The 
defendant promised the plaintiff he 
would not give Mr. Adlard rights in 
regard to a tobacconist, but he gave 
these rights to Mr. Adlard. Mr. Adlard 
took the premises without notice of the 
restriction and was carrying on a 
tobacconist’s business. An injunction 
could not therefore be enforced against 
Mr. Adlard till the termination of his 
lease. 

The plaintiff was entitled to an 
injunction, with costs, but as_ the 
injunction could not be enforced till 


1932 


the end of Mr. Adlard’s lease, there 
would be an inquiry as to the damages 
which the plaintiff had suffered. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors and some of the sub-contraé¢tors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

New Building for Messrs. Lilley and 
Skinner, Ltd., 17, 18, 19 Stratford Place, W. 
(pages 239-245 and supplement). General 
contractors, Harry Neal, Ltd. Sub-con- 
tractors: Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
constru¢tional steelwork; Bath and Portland 
Stone Firms, Ltd., Portland stonework to 
main facade; Empire Stone Co., Ltd., 
artificial stonework; Caxton Floors, Ltd., 
hollow tile flooring; E. L. Maiden, Ltd., 
heating, hot water and ventilating; W. A. 
Hole, A.M.1E.E., electrical installation power 
and neon signs; Independent Sprinklers, 
Ltd., sprinkler installation; Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., steel casements and 
lantern lights; Haywards, Ltd., escape 
stairs and pavement lights; Waygood-Otis, 
Ltd., passenger and goods lifts; Caston & 
Co., Ltd., lift enclosure; Lift and Hoist 
Co., Ltd., ash hoist; Dent and Hellyer, 
Ltd., internal plumbing; F. Wright and 
Son, wall and floor tiling; Shanks & Co., 
Ltd., sanitary fittings; Cashmore Art 
Workers, lead soffit to main cornice; 
Drytone, Ltd., hardwood doors; Roneo, 
Ltd., metal doors; Haskins, Ltd., roller 
shutters; Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., 
suction cleaning; Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Ltd., gas service; Electro Metal Platers, 
Ltd., cellulosing lead soffit to main cornice; 


Jones Lock Co., Ltd., locks, door handles, 


floor springs, panic bolts, etc.; "Jos. F. 
Ebner, hardware floors; Brookes, Ltd., Alun- 
dum tile stair finishings; Sankey-Sheldon, 
steel partitions; Frederick Tibbenham, 
Ltd., interior decorations and fitting up 
ground and first floors; Potter Rax Gate 
Co., Ltd., collapsible steel gates; F. Sage 
& Co., Ltd., shopfronts and metalwork; 
Bell and Clare, cellulose spraying to shop- 


fronts; Cuthbert & Co., Ltd., metal lay- 
lights; Piggott Bros. & Co., Ltd., steel 
flagstaff; Fenning & Co., Ltd., marble 


paving; Birmabright aluminium alloy was 
used for the interior metalwork. 


The Alhambra Theatre, Paris (pages 
246-250). Sub-contra¢tors: Chauffage 
Central Sulzer Ste. Ame, heating and 
ventilation; Ateliers Otis-Pifre, goods and 
passenger lifts; Marc-Henri and Laverdet, 
fibrous plaster work, decorations and stage 
and draperies; John Cooke and Son 
(Huddersfield), Ltd., terrazzo staircases and 
flooring; W. W. Turner & Co., Ltd., 
seating; Smith, Smith and Wynn, bar, 
café and dressing-room equipment and 
general furnishing; Waring and Gillow, 
Ltd., carpets and ruboleum; Marb-L-Cote 
Manufacturing (Great Britain), Ltd., texture 


for walls and ceilings and relief panels. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


Plans passed by the BERMONDSEY B.C. : Choir 
vestry, St. Anne’s Church, Thorburn Square, 
for Mr. W. Figg: school, Neckinger Street, for 
Sisters of Mercy: garage, Lavender Wharf, 
Rotherhithe, for Messrs. W. B. Dick & Co.. 
Ltd. 

The BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK U.D.C. is to 
prepare amended plans tor the erection of 138 
houses on the Syon estate and thirty-six houses 
on the Church Walk estate, to meet suggestions 
by the Ministry of Health. 

Plans passed by the BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK 
u.D.c. : House, Hartington Road, for Kinnaird 
Park Estate Co., Ltd.; alterations, 14 Spencer 
Road, for Messrs. W. H. Read & Co.; four 
houses, Boston Gardens, for Mr. A. L. T. 
Taylor; faétory, Gunnersbury Avenue, for 
Power Construétion Co. 

Mr. A. Frampton is to ere¢t a billiards hall in 
Old Bromley Road, catrorD. 

Plans passed by the FINCHLEY U.D.c.: Work- 
shop extensions, Great North Road, for Brook- 
side Garages, Ltd.; two houses, Gurney Drive, 
for Mr. A. Reast; eleven houses, Crooked 
Usage, for Messrs. Golders, Ltd. 

The Metropolitan Eleéric Tramways Co., 
Ltd., is to extend the FINCHLEY depot, at a cost 
of £25,000. 

Plans passed by the 11FoRD Corporation : 
Additions, Ilford Steam Laundry, Ley Street, 
for Messrs. B. Bailey & Co.; two houses, 
Falmouth Gardens; two houses, Merton Road, 
two houses, Glendale Avenue, and nine shops 
and houses, Clarence Terrace, for Mr. G. F. 
Seigerts; four houses, Hereford Gardens, for 
Mr. A. P. Griggs; eleven houses, St. Thomas 
Gardens, and four shops and houses, Roding 
Lane, for Mr. T. Anders; two houses, Youngs 
Road, six houses, Perryman Farm Road, two 
houses, Buntingbridge Road, and three shops 
and houses, Aldborough Road, for Messrs. 
Haines and Warwick, Ltd.; alterations, 436-438 
Ley Street, for Mr. R. B. Bell; mixing-shop, 
Grove Road, for Messrs. Fullers, Ltd.; two 
shops and houses, High Road, for Mr. W. M. 
Edwards; four shops, Green Lane, for Mr. E. 
Meredith; three houses. Hamilton Avenue, for 
Mr. C. E. Culpin; ten houses, Gordon Road, 
for Mr. E. Linnsen; three bungalows, Cran- 
bourne Gardens, for Mr. J. Aldridge: addi- 
tions, ** Robin Hood” public-house, Long- 
bridge Road, for Mr. T. F. Ingram; two tennis 
pavilions, Glenwood Gardens, for Messrs. A. 
Smith and Sons; two houses, Buntingbridge 
Road, for Mr. C. Fryatt. 

Messrs. H. O. Fillis and Clarke are to ereét 
buildings abutting on the Albert Embankment 
and High Street, LAMBETH. 

Tenders will shortly be invited for the pro- 
posed block of shops, flats and nurses’ hostel, 
which is to be ereéted on the corner of Devon- 
shire Street and High Street, MARYLEBONE, W.1, 
for Mr. G. S. Ferdinando. The hostel, which 
has been designed on the most modern lines, 
will be used to accommodate the staff of the 
London Clinic and Nursing Home, Ltd., and 
the estimated cost for the complete scheme, 
including land, building and fittings, is in the 
region ot £90,000. The architeéts are Messrs. 
Marshall and Tweedy, FF.R.1.B.A., and the 
quantity surveyor is Mr. Frank W. Falkner, of 
Cavendish Square, W. 

Messrs. North, Robin and Wilsdon have pre- 
pared plans for buildings on the site of 52-76 
High Road, NORTH FINCHLEY. 

The T. G. Smith Trust is to develop the 
Roxeth estate, NORTH HARROW. 

Plans passed by the soUTHALL-NORWOOD U.D.C. : 
Five houses, Hanson Gardens, for General 
Housing Co., L.td.; alterations and additions, 
15 King Street, for Boots Drug Co., Ltd.; 
houses, Southwell Park estate, for Messrs. 
Fielding and Son: alterations and additions, 
“* Plough ” public-house, Tontolow Road, for 


Messrs. Fuller, Smith and Turner: fifteen 
shops and flats, Lady Margaret Road, for 

Property Construction and Development Co., 
Ltd.; ten garages, Adelaide Road, for Mr. F. 
Watson. 

The London Education Committee is to pro- 
ceed with the erection of an elementary school 
in Leigham Court Road. sTREATHAM, at an 
estimated cost of £18,500. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the EASTBOURNE Corporation : 
House, Pashley Road, and house, King’s Drive, 
for Mr. H. Hubbard Ford; house, Ashburnham 
Road, and two houses, Moy Avenue, for Mr. A. 
Ford; shop, Viétoria Drive, and flats, Church 
Street, for Mr. W. R. Hamblyn; alterations, 
35 Rylstone Road, and two houses, King’s 
Drive, for Messrs, Scales and Baker; workmen’s 
club, Beechy Avenue, for Messrs. P. D. Stonham 
and Son; buffet, Pier Pavilion, for Messrs. 
Clarke and Worsfield. 

Plans passed by the GRAVESEND Corporation : 
Eight houses, Hillside Avenue, for Mr. C. A. 
Reid; house, Singlewell Road, for Mr. G. E. 
Clay; public-house, Cedar Avenue, for Messrs. 
Charrington & Co., Ltd. 

The GRAVESEND Corporatien has obtained the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health to ereé 
shops on the Dunton housing estate. 

Mr. Clifford A. Aish, architeé, is preparing 
plans for improvements at the Picture Playhouse, 
GUILDFORD. 

The Gui_pForD Corporation is to consider the 
advisability of the ercétion of additional houses 
at Westborough. 

Plans passed by the GurLpForD Corporation : 
Alterations and additions, 172 High Street, for 
Mr. Rushton; house, Iveagh Road, for Mr. 
H. C. Watts; oil stores, Springfield Road, for 
Redline Glico Co., Ltd.; conversion, 186 High 
Street, into shop and offices, for Messrs. Clarke, 
Gammon and Emerys; house, Poyle Road, for 
Mr. W. H. Butters; six houses, New Cross 
Road, for Messrs. H. Capp and Sons; altera- 
tions and covered yard, Commercial Road, for 
Messrs. Lymposs and Smee, Ltd.: six houses, 
Baden Road, for Mr. H. Ashenden. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


The CHELTENHAM Corporation is to seleét sites 
for the erection of houses to accommodate 
persons shortly to be displaced by clearances. 

Plans passed by the CHELTENHAM Corporation : 
Four bungalows, Hesters Way, for Mr. G. H. 
Grace; alterations and additions, Oriel Lodge, 
Oriel Road, for General Accident Corporation, 
Ltd.; garages, Cobham Fields, for Messrs. 
E. H. Sheppard and Sons; alterations, 4-5 
Clarence Street, for Messrs. R. E. and C, 
Marshall; boarding-house, for Ladies’ College 
Council, Parabola Road, for Messrs. Collcutt 
and Hamp; two houses, Naunton Park Road, 
for Messrs. H. and A. Bradshaw. 

Plans passed at TORQUAY: Extensions, elec- 
tricity department’s stores, Lymington Road, 
for the Ele¢tricity Undertaking; alterations, 
101 Union Street, for Messrs. Pickfords, Ltd.; 
additions, Princes Hotel, Park Hill Road, for 
Mr. O. P. Stone; two houses, Fdgeley Road, 
Isaacs Hill, for Mr. J. R. Stubbs; shop, Albert 
Road, for Messrs. Webber and Stedham; ex- 
tensions to bakehouse, rear 47 St. Marychurch 
Road, for Mr. H. J. Green; two bungalows, 
Barton Garden City, for Messrs. Thumpston 
and Jones. 

The Torquay Corporation Housing Com- 
mittee is to acquire land at Barton for additional 
houses. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The Sutton trustees are purchasing thirty-five 
acres of land at Greaseley Road, ABBEY HULTON, 


from the Stoke-on-Trent Corporation, for th« 
erection of further houses. 

The sIRMINGHAM Corporation recommends 
the erection of a new chapel at the Yardley 
cemetery, at a cost of £10,000. 

The BIRMINGHAM Education Committee has 
obtained sites on the Mill Pool Hill estate and 
the Glebe Farm estate, for the ereétion of two 
elementary schools. 

The BIRMINGHAM Corporation recommends 
leasing sites to Messrs. Mitchells and Butlers. 
Ltd., for the ereétion of public-houses in 
Somerford Road and Castle Road, on the 
Weoley Castle estate, the premises to cost 
£25.000, 

NORTHERN COUNTIES 


‘The sEAHAM HARBOUR U.D.C, is to build fifty 
houses for aged persons on the Deneside estate. 

The TyNEMouTH Corporation is to prepare 
amended plans for the erection of an adminis- 
tration block at the Moor Park Hospital. 

The tynEmMouTH Corporation has deferred the 
scheme for municipal offices, which were 
estimated to cost £120,000. 

Plans passed by the TyNEMOUTH Corporation : 
Bungalows, Sunnyside and Brampton Place, 
for Mr. W. Moore; twelve houses, Balkwell 
Lane, four houses, Links Road, layout, Manor 
House estate, six houses, Balkwell estate, for 
Mr. W. Stockdale; two houses, Manorway. 
and house, Manor Road, for Mr. J. R. Wallace: 
twenty houses, North Chirton estate, for Messrs. 
F. R. N. Haswell and Son; two houses, Billy 
Mill Lane, for Mr. J. S. Horrell; layout of part 
of the Balkwell estate, for Mr. W. Moore. 

The Todmorden Education Committee has 
prepared plans for the erection of a senior 
school at WALSDEN, 


SCOTLAND 


The GLasGow Education Committee has ap- 
proved plans by the architeéts, Messrs. Ross and 
Buchanan, for alterations at the Knightswood 
Road school. 

The following figures show the progress that 
has been made in State-aided housing schemes 
in Scotland to December 31, 1931: 1919 Act. 
25,129: 1919 Act, by public utility societies, 
421; private subsidy schemes (1919 Additional 
Powers Act), 2,324; slum-clearance scheme, 
14,392 ; under construction, 1,087 : 1923 Aa, 
by local authorities, 4,034: 1923 Act, by 
private enterprise, 20,983 ; under construction, 
2,379 : 1923 Aédt, by public utility societies, 8o : 
1924 Aét, by local authorities, 54,164 ; under 
construction, 6,045: 1924 Aédt, by private 
enterprise, 3,419 ; under construdtion, 561: 
1924 Aét, by public utility societies, 127 ; 
under construction, 16: 1930 Aét, by local 
authorities, 365; under construction, 3,332: 
unallocated houses, under construction, 196; 
demonstration houses, 17; steel houses erected 
on behalf of Government by Scottish National 
Housing Company, 2,552. Total completed. 
128,007; total under construction, 13.616; 
total, 141,623. 

WALES 


Plans passed by the swansEA Corporation : 
Seven houses, ‘Townhill Road, Sketty, for 
Mr. A. W. Wright; two houses, Derwen Fawr 
Road, for Mr. Syd. Davies; eight houses, off 
Midland Terrace, Norton, for Mr. B. F. Hoppe; 
conversion, old Landore Inn, North Road, to 
four flats, for Messrs. Jeffreys and Powell: 
alterations, —The Empire, Oxford Street, for 
Moss Empires, Ltd.; shop and house, Stepney 
Street, for Mr. C. Jenkins; alterations, Gem 
cinema, Sway Road, Morriston, for Mr. W. FE. 
Ballard; rebuilding, ‘“‘Lamb and Flag” 
public-house, The Cross, Morriston, for Cor- 
poration Estates Committee: two houses, 
Goitre Fach Road, for Mr. W. G. Connick: 
two bungalows, Dunvant Road, for Mr. W. !. 
Simmons, 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade labourers. The rate for craftsmen workin at trades in which 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. The district is that a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. is a seleGtion only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen ; Column II for included may be obtained upon application in writing. 
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—. SW Counties i 6 i it * oy a . A Nuneaton.. Mid. Counties 16 
** Scot ° 1 Valley District 
Ww ch. om 1 2 10 A, Exeter ye. S.W. Counties 15 10% 4, Ons... MiGente 1463 
tien N'W. Counties 16 114 3B, Exmouth.. S.W.Counties 1 3} li 4° Oldham ~ NW. Counties 1 5 
v.W. Counti 12 11 A Oswestry .. .W. Counties 
AUpIODY aoe. NW. Counties 1 at 1 13 Ae F euixsrows %. aus 3 i} 1 o A. Oxiord y - ae :5 
Lyne 3 ey a & hire t 
14% 10} A’ Fleetwood.. N.W.Countiee 16 1 1% ae 
ye ro 1 $¢ 114 B, Folkestone 8. Counties is 114 4 P as + Soxjont aM : ot 
— = A" Frodsham. N.W.Countiee 168 114 R* Pewn<°:: Scotland | 1 6 
B —_— —— : = as B, Frome .. %.W. Counties 13 11 Ay Peterboroug E, Counties 3 5 
AN ar ei . 5 o- * . 
Bangor .. N.W. Counties 1 3} iit A Garesuman N.E. Coast 16 11% A Pontefract Yorkshire 16 
Barnard CastleN.E. Coast 144 109+ 8, Gillingham 8. Counties 13¢ 118 ‘Ay Pontypridd 8. Wales & M. 1 34 
Barnsley .. Yorkshire 16 11% 4! Gloucester.. S.W. Counties 15 10% A, Portsmouth 8S. Counties 14 
Barnstaple S.W.Countiese 14 109, A Goole :) Yorkshire 15 10% A’ Preston .. N.W.Counties 1 6 
Barrow .. N.W. Counties 1 6 1 14 A, Gosport .. 8S. Counties 14% 1 0¢ QO 
Barry... S.Wales&M- 16 114 4) Grantham:. Mid. Counties 144 10% 4‘ UEENS- N.W. Counties 1 6 
Basingstoke §.W.Countiee 13% (11% 4, Gravesend... Counties 15} 11% omens 
Bath -- §.W. Counties 14% 1 oF ‘A’ Greenock .. Scotland *16 11% R 
Batley, .. Yorkshire 11% A Grimsby :. Yorkshire 16 11 a, Reapina 8S. Counties 15 
ord .. E. Counties 1 4 j 3B, Guildford :. 8. Counties 133 118 $° Remete.. 8S. Counties +3 
Begwick.ce- N.E. Coast 15 10 H = Reigate +. bid, Counties i i 
be ‘A, Rhondda S. Wales f 
15 10 A ALIFAX Yorkshire 16 1 14 1 
Reet $id. Counts 38 12? 2 Haney... Mid. Counties 16 1 4 Valley : 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties *17$ 123 A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 16 11% As Ripon .. Yorkshire 1 43 
7 Mid. Counties 16 114 A Hartlepools N.E. Coast 16 114 A Rochdale .. N.W. Counties 1 6 
Bish N.E. 15% 11 4B Harwich .. E. Counties 14 10 Bi Rochester.. 8. Counties 1 3 
ae Ba Hawtings << Scountee by ltd St Rueny” <M counties’ Tg 
A tfi oe . Counties *- . 
eT: NW. Counties i é 1 if B Hereford .. S.W. Counties 1 4 10 As Rugeley .. Mid.Counties 1 4% 
— NUE. Coast 16 1 1 As Hertford -- E. Counties 1 4 1 oF A’ Runcorn |. N.W. Counties 1 6 
A am .. .W. unties 
- :. © Or ieunties 1 3 vi 4 Howden... N-E. Coast 6 it h& Sr. areans  E. Counties 15 
Boston .. Mid. Counties 144 1 af A Huddersfield Yorkshire is 4 1 ‘A’ St. Helens.. N.W.Counties 1 6 
Bournemouth 8. Counties 4 (4 oF A Hull .. Yorkshire 16 #11 Bs Salisbury 8.W. Counties 1 2 
Boron ¥ york _— i é vy I A’ Scunthorpe Mid. Counties 16 
Bradford .. Yorks i A Ixury .. Yorkshire 16 11% 4 Spumed er .$ 
Brentwood = E. Counties 1 ; : ° A Immingham Mid. Counties 16 114 2 Shipley .. Yorkshire is 
Bridgend .. S.Wales&M. 1 . A, Ipswich .. E. Counties 14, 10, 4 EBiples .. ToOounties 15 
Pridfington aa 134 {Tf Bs Isle of Wight S. Counties 124 11 4% Skipton .. Yorkshire 15 
A; Slough .. 8. Counties 1 44 
oo: 5 tenet i ta i OF A J ARROW N.E. Coast 16 11% A, Solihull :. Mid. Counties 15 
Brighton -: Siw. Counties 16 1 1¢ ‘A. Southampton S. Counties 15 
— oe SP meme my : ze wae A FE eemenn Yorkshire - 1 6 1 1k As ares E. Counties 
romsgrove . B Kendal .. N.W. Counties 
Bromyard. . Mid. Counties 12 10% B Keswick .. N.W. Counties 14 10 4 Somtents - - ¥-- Gonaties : $ 
Burnley .. N.W.Countiee 16 114 4, Kettering:. Mid. Counties 15 10% 4 Siamord .. Mid. Counties 1 5 
Burslem +. Mid. Counties 16 114 ‘4! Kiddermin- Mid. Counties 15 108% 4* ‘ : 
urton-on- Mid.Countie 16 114 “* ‘A Stockport... N.W. Counties 1 6 
—— : B Kine’s L E Counties 13 11% A — N.E. Coast 1 6 
y ° — ees 
Bury sa NW. yen 1 83 i if A Stoke-on- Mid. Counties 16 
— = a Liancasren N.W.Countis 16 1 14 Trent 
A, Leamington Mid. Counties 15 10 B_ Stroud .. S.W. Counties 14 
Cssawcr E. Counties 15% 11 A Leeds Yorkshire 16 11% A Sunderland N.E. Coast 16 
Canterb S. Counties 13 iit A Leek Mid. Counties 16 1 i A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 
Cardiff _ S. Wales & M 16 11 A Leicester Mid. Counties 16 11 A Swansea .. S. Wales & M. 16 
Carlisle .. N.W. Counties 16 iit A Leigh N.W. Counties 16 141% A, Swindon .. S.W.Counties 1 4% 
Carlisle Swale &M. 14 «+10 By, Lewes *: 8. Counties 12} 11 
Gormavon_. N.W.Countiee 14 10 A, Lichfield .. Mid.Countiee 15 10% a, ; oo N.W. Counties 1 5} 
Carnforth .. N.W.Countiee 16 11% A Lincoln .. Mid-Counties 16 1 3% B Toe «BW. Counties 14 
Sectietenn Yorkshire 16 1 1% Liverpool .. N.W. Counties *°1 7t 12 A Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 16 
Chatham .. 8. Counties 14 10 A, Llandudno’ N.W.Counties 15 10% ‘A, Teignmouth  S.W. Coast 1 44 
Chelmsford E. Counties 14 10 A’ Lianelly .. S.Wales&M. 16 1 1 4* Todmorden Yorkshire 16 
Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 14% 1 03 London 12-miles radius) 174 #%412 A, Torquay S.W. Counties 1 5% 
Cheste N.W Counties 16 1 1¢ Do. (12-15 miles radius) 17 1 if Cc Truro .. §.W. Counties 12 
Chesterfield Mid ‘Counties 16 11 A Long Eaton Mid. Counties 16 11 B Tunbridge S. Counties 2% 
Chichester. . 8. Counties : ; nt A — » Mid. Counties 16 11% rls, see tes -f 
‘ ¥.W. Counties roug! A se b unties 
pe 5. Counties 13 ui! A, Luton... E. Counties 144 10 4 ‘Tyne District N.E. Coast 16 
yy Lyth N.W. Counties 16 11% 
Saepeses.- ae Syeatine . : H A ytham .. .W. A W eal as 
. AKE- hire 
Conlville .. Mid.Countiee 16 11 A, Maccrrs- N.W. Counties 154 112% a 
Colchester.. E. Counties 144 10 FIELD A Walsall. .. Mid. Counties 1 6. 
Colne -. N.W. Counties 1 6 11% B Maidstone... S. Counties 14 10 A Warrington N.W. Counties 1 6 
Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 14 10 4, Malvern .. Mid.Counties 14% 10% A, Warwick .. Mid.Counties 15 
Consett .. N.E. Coast 154 11% 4° Manchester’ N.W. Counties 16 11% A, Welling- Mid. Counties 1 5 
Conway N.W.Countiee 15 1} A Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 16 1,14 borough 
Coventry Mid. Counties 16 11% §% Margate .. S. Counties 13} 11% A, West Mid. Counties 1 5 
Crewe  .. N.W. Counties 15 10% 4: Matlock .. Mid. Counties 1 44 1 04 Bromwich 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 14% 1 0% A; Merthyr .. 8. Wales & M. 1 5 1 Mt Ay Weston-s-MareS. W.. Counties 1 3 
A Middles- .E. Coast As T ee orkshire 
b h A Widnes .. N.W. Counties 1 6 
Danuuxatow N.E, Coast 16 11% 4, widdiewich N.W.Counties 15 10% A Wigan :. N.W. Counties 1 6 
Darwen .. N.W. Counties 16 1,14 'B Minehead .. 8.W. Counties 1 3 11} B, Winchester §S. Counties 1 3 
Deal -- §- Counties .? 11 4" Monmeuth S.Wales&M. 16 141 A, Windsor .. 8. Counties 14 
Denbigh .. N.W.Counties 14% 10 ot 2 . aon oa. is 
Derb .. Mid. Counties 1 : : : Glamorganshire hampton 
Deseot on —-. : 4 10 A Morecambe N.W. Counties 16 1 1% As Worcester . . Mid. Counties 1 6 
co oe le or ee 
Doncaster.. Yorkshire 16 11 Wrexham... N.W. Counties i if 
Bonstenee” Swe mune 13, Tt ay Noxrmom .w-counioe 1 § 208 A) Wyoombe.. SCout 14 
Driffield .. Yo ve : 
N .. N.W. Counties 16 11 
Droitwich Mid: Counties «61606 i A Neweastle Neots” 18 iit B Yanuovrs B,Counticn | 1 34 
-- Scotland 16 11 ewport .. a es . "i os ee 
Solan -- NE. Coast 16 11 A Normanton Yorkshire 16 11 A York .. Yorkshire 16 


® In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. The 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site inCentral London Area, unless 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- 





ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


WAGES SLATER AND TILER —— po Mtn: ~~ uaa 8. . 
£ s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates cigatee gat oniatneadinc er alg . , 9 
Bricklayer. 0. 0» 0. sper hour " 7 d/d F.0.R. London station : eal itceaenm ey + _ 
Carpen . be * * * ‘ I 7 s. 5 ” ” . . 
Joiner - > ‘ ° ° a I 7 24” x 12” Duchesses . ‘ + perM. 3r 0 o ” ” e ° ” 9 : 
. . : . ” x 8 22° x 12” Marchionesses ‘ . - 28 0 oO ” ” a -* ° ” 9 = 
Mason (Banker) . . . . ” I 7% 20” x 10” Countesses . ‘ x » 20 § O ” ” } ie oo» 9 : 
» _ (Fixer) ° ° ° .  » x 8 18° x 10” Viscountesses ‘ ‘ a 2 ” ” a * _ - 9 : 
Plumber ‘i ; . . - I 7t 18° x 9” Ladies 5 ‘ i » 68 2 ” ” nw . - 9 > 
Peperianger” | - -* : 2 Old Delabote Sistes id to full truckloads to . = es 
per ° . . . ” z 73 Old Delabole slates in tru: ‘o i . 
- of fof ot 2 ER Sine time Seton: otee cee 8% 8k 
Slater . : : - oo» I 4 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 o o Shoes “ak * 
Scaffolder . 4 ‘ . _ = z3 » green. : -»= wee Anti A las shoes ‘ : ? 2 3 3 
Timberman . . . . ° ” . 3 Best machine roofing tiles . > a 5 00 P ° * 2 5 6 
Navvy . . ° : . »” s 4 Best hand-madedo. . ‘ ja 5 10 0 — . ° +” 3 3 4 
General Labourer . . .  » I 2 Hips and valleys . ° ° + each ot viemetna- te oo 
La . . . . . ” I A — ‘ ‘ ‘ - 8 10 Heads ? oS ee a ° 
Crane Driver . : . . ” z 6 Ni com) . . . . . 4 . 7 
Watchman. | =. + -perweek 210 0 w"aue 6 Uc8lCUcklCc tlt CSF sa Srran-necks up to 9° oftsets. -» 40 63 
Half-round rain-water gutters of ” 
ERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER £ e ‘ ae thickness metal ° “. ; 6 
MAT s. d. e ‘ ° e ° - eacl 7 
Good carcassing timber . e ° . F. c 2 6 Angles. oe ° ° ° 8 e 9 11 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR cee Birch + = « « ee 9 Obtuse angles . ew  -— ee ee 
Ss. dc. Deal, Joiner’ e ° e oz ee (6 ° ° e oe 
Grey Stone Lime . ° . - prrton 2 8 6 - Jo oo _ i v5 a) ee : li oe 
BlueTiasLime . . + + » 210 6  Mahogany,Honduras . . «© » w» z 3 PLUMBER 
Hydrated Lime . ‘ ° a * 216 o = ican - a ae ar? s. d. 
—a Cement . . ° 2 6 ° me Cuban ‘ . - 2 6 Lead, mitted sheet . ‘ . - cwt. 24 0 
t B 1 t 8 ® ° 2 ar . . . ” ” ” . . . . ” 6 
tT. es . 2 + per ¥.C i 3 = Pigu! . . . ” ” z 3 ” aa. ° ° . 7 27 6 
e Crushed Ballast . . . ” 9 6 » Plain Japanese . ‘ i ae ee I 2 » scrap. > a : ‘ a oe ae 
Sand . . . . ” 10 0 a gured ,, . a ae . s Solder, plumbers’ . ‘ ° a . & Ir 
Washed Sand : *  » ir 6 » Austrian wainscot a ol ca a 1 6 » finedo. . ‘ ; : or ae r 3 
2” Broken Brick ° . *” 9 6 s vt ‘ ‘i cm «= 111 Copper, sheet e e e . a ro 
er ” . . . . ” 12 6 Pine, Yellow > ° ° in ww ro tubes ° ° ° +e 2 
Pan Breeze . . . . . oo» 6 6 vs . é 2 4 L.cc. aabenlneteins 3° 4 6” 
Coke Breeze . . : . a 8 9 .. British Columbian ; = ee an 4 Fiala cost ‘ ; as @ 8s 8 2 ‘ 
Teak, Moulmein . ° ° om I 3 ° ° ° 2 r 3 2 
» Burma > ° ° oa “ z 32 Galvanized ° ° 20 2 6 4 6 
DRAINLAYER Wolaut, American ° ° e 3 on 2 3 Holderbats . ° ° 3 10 40 49 
ch ° e e e ” ” 2 3 Bends e e ° e ” 3 9 5 3 to 3 
Bust STONEWARE Drain PIPES AND Frrrincs. Whitewood, American . ° °° = = 2 Shoes . ° ° one 88 a é 9 6 
- .. Deal floorings, ° ° ° - Sqr : Heads . ° ° «eo ¢8 8 5 Iz 9 
a & s. d. o , e ° e ae 
Straight pipes .  . prPBR «1 1 6 a rv: 3 ¢ $c} 4:5 6 PLASTERER 
° e - each 2 10 44 i — 6s e ° on 226 8 £s. d. 
i ; ; “a 6 3 7 2 ia ° ° =. as Lime, chalk . ° . ° - perton 2 8 6 
Rest bends . ‘ ° o “ 5 9 8 9 Deal matchings, #” . ° « oe 16 o Plaster, coarse . ° ° ° pa 210 6 
Single junctions . —— 3 9 5 9 = g e ° ° +“ 17 6 fine ° e ° ° . $10 oO 
Double _,, aN > ‘“ 5s 9 8 9 ne e ° e ° om & 2s Hydrated lime : ° ° e si 216 o 
Straight channels . i a 2 6 3 2 Rough boarding, 2” ‘ - . a 1 0 Sirapite ° ° . ° ° nt 310 © 
” Channel bends . ° ° @ 7 8 _ 2 e . ° ° a Keene’s cement . . ° ° 90 5 10 0 
Channel junctions : : os 7 0 12 6 Be 2” Cw ° e on & a washed ‘ e ° e Ly Ir ; 
Channel tay ° ” 5 6 7 9 Fe ° ° . ° e " 
— gullies . e . «# 3 : ir 6 a. ¥ &. 1 a r Pe Laths, — . . . ° - bundle 24 
ceptors . ° . s 33 9 Qualities . |AA.A. B.'AA.A. B.'AA.A. B./AA.A. B. op Semt . ° . ° - = 3 9 
— pipe . « perF.R 2 2 d.d.d.{d.d.d.jd.d.d.]d.d.d,  TUathnails . 2. . . « Ib, 34 
» er 8 . 8° Birh. ./4 3 2/5 4 3] 796 4%] 887 6 
Inspection ‘ . « 15 3 24 0 Alder . labs #18 6 3 2 5t “t 8 7 6 GLAZIER 
Single junctions . * 9 3 18 o Gaboon s. d. s. d. 
Double junctions - ™%4 0 27 6 Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6b 5% 4% 9% 7% - | 1/0} 10- Sheet glass, 21 oz. ° ° . FS. 34 
Lead wool . - B. 6 _ Figured Oak » 2602. ° ° ° # 4 
Gaskin ° . — 5 — a Os. sek MMR ae ae Arctic glass . ° . e ‘ 5 
1 side | 8} 7 10 8 + / 
Plain Oak Cathedral glass ited ° . ° »» 6 
BRICKLAYER rside| 646 -|7$7 -|98- -|1/0 - -  Hartley’sroughrolled - = - +» 9 
OQngen Fee's 4 -'583 - sele sos SAME © se elt z 3 
. wnt f . ‘ a. 2? Polished plate,n/erft. . ~~ » ito : .. 
ettons ° ° + * » , ’ 2. . * » 3 
Grooved do. ; . se 2 6 Scotch glue ° ‘ e a é ; = F . , Ss i : z a ran 
Stocks, rst Quality ° . . 9 4 8 6 ps a os 5 + = rir = 24 
Bike od, a 7 ° ° ” : 3 : SMITH AND FOUNDER ” ” ; . : * » : ; ” : 3 
” : : ; 816 o Tubes and Fittings: a = a. : 5. ga apa 3 3 
Ba wl tl tlwlCU OD (The following are the standard list prices, from which - Saas |e ee 
*° Bulinose . . ° * 10 8 oO should be deducted the various percentages as set i i ms ‘ ‘ue » 4 OO 
Red Sand-faced Facings . ° ° - 9a © forth below.) * a 65. . -» Saee 6 
Red Rubbers for Arches . ° ° % 3% 0 Oo rr? Ff Ff £ a ae 90. ‘ ae ee 
. . . ” 940 Tubes, 2’—14’ ote Tun 4 5¢ ot 1/t 1/10 ea pea 100 . ° o w 6 6 ww 6 
Luton Facings . . ” 816 o Pieces, 12 27-234. joe each ro 1/r 1/1r 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/e e e ° # z © 
Midhurst White Facings " - $5 0 0 “-114" lo 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- oo. hae = ‘ 2 5 ae zr 3 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt Long ecewa, 13 niet ag” ir 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 a a war cs . —* 1 9 
—_ eee: ws i 3°-114" long ,, 8 10 1/5 1/11 3/6 am gtihe, | n/e x ft. e ° » tr 6 
. . . . ” 2z10 0 Bends . ° ° » 8 «x 1/7% 2/7% 5/2 “a oe 2. ° © © 3 0 
Headers . . * © » 2% 0 0 Springs not socketed » 5S 7 i/te x/trh3/1x ” » ” 5 - . . ” 4 0 
B ? . 7 ” 28 0 o Socket unions . ” 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- ” ” ” 7- . - -» 5 © 
Double Stretchers . . . » 30 00 Elbows, square . » 10 2/xr 2/6 2/2 4/3 ce ae 15. ; oe 6 0 
Double Headers . . : » 27 00 Tees. . ‘ » = 21/3 1x/r0 2/6 5§/z ae over 15. ‘ a 7 6 
Glazed Second iiee.. « 0 808 Goeee..... « » 2/2 2/9 4/t §/6 10/6 Putty, “—_s-., ee ee 3 
» Buffs Add . ” 200 Plain socketsand nipples ,, 3 4 6 8 1/3 
2 ~ sage 4 ”» . oan 5 10 0o Diminished sockets * 4 Z 2 ai, si PAINTER {sa 
2” Breeze Parti locks 9 Flanges . Ss » 9 t- 1/4 1/9 2/9 De 
ws ~ o ” 20 Caps >» + - Ss 2 ae we Bee * + 5 se ee 
s. ” ” ” , 2 3 Backnuts ° e a 2 3 5 6 1/1 Boiled oil . . . . ” " 3 8 
. ” ” ” . . ” 3 0 Iron main cocks . » 3/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 . tine * ‘ ; Fs ” 3 8 
so ”» » with brass plugs ” = 4l- 7/6 10/- 21/- Patent knotting . . . . oa 14 0 
MASON a TusEs Distemper, washable ; . . = 3 : : 
The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms: s. d. Per —_ Percent. whitening . : 5 : at 40 
Gas ° ° Galvanized e. - 50 firkin 
Portland stone, Whitbed . e FL 4 6 Water . 5 : a _—~ Size, double . e ° ° ° 3 . 
Bath stone ee ° ; : i : $a Steam . . 7 33 ¥ steam : Flat varnish ; : : : ” 4 0 
York stone . * ° ° - 6 9 FITTINGS. Outside varnish . ° ° ° a 16 0 
o Sawn templates » ° ° - 7 6 Gas e ° . Galvanized gas . White enamel ° e e ° - 115 0 
» Paving, 2 . ° ° .- FS r 8 Water . ° . §2 e water . 42 Ratpern a geet ° e ° - 13 6 
- % Ye ° ‘ ° ss 2 6 Steam . . - @ steam . 37 Brunswick ; > 7 a 17 6 





The following prices are for work to new buildings of 
average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
They include establishment charges and 


London Area. 


EXCAVATOR AND GONORETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” oF and cart away ° ° e 
» to reduce levels n/e 5’ o deep and cart away 

~ to form basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away 
10’ o” deep and cart away 


” ” 


ye “ had o” deep and cart away . ° 
p stiff clay ° . e ° e - add 
jay return, and ram ° ° ° e ° 
Planking and strutting > sides of excavation é e ° e 

=> 2 oe holes © ° ° ° e 
a ony ifleftin : ° ° ° 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed ° ° ° ° ° 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6-x) ; ° ° ° 
” ” ” 4-2-1 . . . 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . e e 
DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete . 
to be petend separately) ° e ‘ F.R. 
Extra, only for bends e . ° ° ° Each 
junctions e ° e ° - 
Gullies “and gratings ° * o 
Cast iron flee. and laying and jointing « F.R. 
Extra, only for bends . Each 
BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar ° ° ° ° ° 
, _ in cement e ° ° ° ° ° 
0 Stocks in cement . ° ‘ ‘ ° e ° 
Blues in cement . ° ° . ° ° ° 
Extra’ only for circular on plan ° ° ° ° ‘ . 
oo backing to masonry . e ° ° ° ° 
% —— on old walls . e ‘ ° $ ° 
Fair Face and = — internally ‘ . . e . ° 
Extra only for picked stock facings ° . i ° ‘ 
o red brick facings . . . ° ° ° 
o ie brick e ° ° ° ° e 
glazed brick . . ‘ 


Tuck pointing e ° 
Weather pointing . . 
Slate dampcourse . ° 
Vertical dampcourse  . 


ASPHALTER 


. 
eevee ree 


‘(nea e ee 


MASON 

Portland stone, including all ahem, hoisting, fixing and ue 
down, complete . 

Bath stone and do., all as last . 


Artificial stone and do. a ae 
York stone templates, fixed complete ° . ° ° 
Po —- ° e ° ° 


SLATER AND TILER 
Citas, Bapges os eyual, ms tes tag, and Ging With compe 
nails, 20” X 10° 
Do., 18° x 9° ° ° e ° ; ° 
Do., 24” X 12” ° 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, —_wse gauge, 
every fourth course e 
Poles eek ee but of machine-made tiles ° ° 


lead soakers 
Suleting. old slating and clearing away ° e 


cope 


CARP) 
Flat boarded cen’ including all strutting 
Shuttering to sides 


* to stanchions ° e e 


to staircases . e 

Fir ond fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. . 
Fir framed in floors ° ° ° 

» » trusses. ° e ° ° ° ° 

4; dea! sawn boarding and fizing to joists 


1 

i. 2° i batting tor Cunte tng ‘ ° ° 
« for 4” gauge a e ° ° e . 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° 
: ~ ° 


Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists 4 : ; 
'” deal gutter boards and on e ° ° 
” ° 
2” deal wrougkt rounded roll’. 
* deal a and tongued flooring, laid complete, including 


" cleaning off ° e 
4S ° ° 


. 
+ 
. 


I ‘geal mooted siting fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
wi . . . . os . . . . 
14° dv. ° e 


£ 6. 

YS. 3 

VW. 10 
om Ir 
o 11 
= 12 
” 3 
” 5 
” 5 

FS I 
” 

” 

v.c, 4 
” I 13 
es r 18 
‘ 2 3 

YS. 

“ 

8. d. 6. 

x 8 2 

2 8 3 
Ss © 4 

17 6 19 
5 6 7 

12 6 18 

Per Rod 32 o 
» 34 0 
” 41 10 
9 62 0 
” 3 0 
” 2 0 
” > & 
a 10 0 

F. 

” I 
” I 
” I 
” a 
” I 
” t 

8. 

YS 5 
” 7 
” 5 
” 6 

F.R. I 
” 

Each 5 

£ 8s. 

F.C a 
” 15 
” 16 
” 14 
ve 16 
” & $§ 

£ s. 

Sqr. 4 5 
” 4 2 
” 4 12 
o 6 10 
” 4 0 
o 3 11 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 
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profit. 


tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


the list. 
GARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 


The whole of the information given is copyright. 


yy deal moulded sashes of average size . ° e ° - FS. 
° ” 
14° dea deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6"x - oak sills, 12” pulley 
ee "inside and outside linings, §” parting . 
,and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . . 
” ° ° ” 
Extra only ‘for moulded ‘horns ° ° ° - Each 
7 deal four-panel square, both sides, door e e ° - FS. 
” . . A ° ” 
HY » but moulded both sides ° e e ° ° e 20 
2 ‘ ° ° ° ° ° - 
= x 3° geal "rebated and moulded frames ° e ° - FR. 
‘ rx ss . . . . ” 
14" deal tongued’and moulded window-board, on and including on 
12° deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
oe and including strong ar — e ° ° ” 
re * deal moulded = Secale e ° e ° ° 
° e ° ° 9 
Ends of treads and & slows housed to ‘string ° ° ° - Each 
- x 2° deal moulded handrail ° ° ° - FR. 
Ps # deal balusters and housing eachend : ° ° - Each 
14” x I e ° ° e * 
3” x 3° deal wrought framed ‘newels ° ° ° e e FR. 
Extra only for newel caps a ° ‘ . ‘ * - Each 
Do., pendants ° e ° e e e ° . e 2 
Soe teel j A ow F cease, and hoisting and fixing in 
Rol si joists, cut to 
position . Per cwt. 
_— 2 plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
posi . ” 
Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . ° e 9 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, }° and up, bent and fixed complete . ae 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood inden of 
bolts and nuts 20g. . e e o. BS. 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars” ° ° . Per cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters . e ° ° . Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings ‘ ; ° ° e ° ” 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° “ ¢ ° ° e ” 
Do. in soakers e e ° . e e ° ° » 
| othe to welted edge e ° ° ° ° ° ° - BR. 
—_ copper e e e . . ° ° ° 9 
” ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 
r ” 12” 2° 
ar pire -_ 8. da 8. s. 4 s. 4d. a 4. 
pe 
hooks . e -P.R. r 2 I es 28 3 8 
Mixing with cast lead 
tacks . . ° _ _ _ _- od 
Extra,onlytobends Each — — — = 2 3 
Do. to stop ends — 9 ro 3 20 
Boiler screws 
unions . ° ‘« 3 4 0 5s 6 8 o = 
Lead traps e ° _ _- _ 7 6 to 6 
Screw down bib 
valves ° °@ 7 6 0 6 mz 6 _ — 
Do. stop cocks co Be Be 16 o a3 «6 56 6 
4” cast-iron 4-rd. gutter ° ° e ° ° - FR. 
Extra, only stopends . é ° ‘ . ° ‘ - Each 
Do. angles . ° ° ° e e ° ° e e ” 
Do. outlets . e . ° . » 
4” dia. cast-iron rain-water pipe and fixing with ears cast on. FR. 
Extra, only for shoes ° ° - Each 
Do. for plain heads ° ° e ° . ° e ° » 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ° ° ° ° e Ve. 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° e ° e e o 
with sawn laths to ceilings 2 
#° screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, wood block 
floor, etc. . e ° e ° ° ° ° e 2 
Do. vertical . e e e e e ° ° ° ° ” 
Rough render on walls e ° ° ° e o 
Render, float and set in ime and hair . ° e ° e 9 
Render and set in Sirapite . ° e e ° e ” 
Render, backing in cement and sand, SEES eo 
Extra, only if on lathing e e e e » 
Keene’s cement, —_ — aris; e e ° ° - FR. 
Arris ° ° . . ° ° ° ” 
Rounded angle, ° . +. ” 
Plain oot yt aster, including dubbing out, per e = e on 
1 4 es ——- « VS 
. ” 
a x 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed ° » 
Ys ” ” . ” 
Stee only for ‘small quadrant angle e ° e ° . FR. 
GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with putty . . ° ° - PS. 
26 oz. do. and do. . ° ° ° ° ° e 9 
oom glass and glazing with putty . ° ° > ° e ee 
oe and do. . ° ° ° ° . ° ° 2 
Glazing o British polished plate. ° ° . ° ° ” 
Extra, only he in beads . e ° ° ° ° e . »” 
Washleather e e e ° ° ° e ° .- FR. 
PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . — * 
Do. and distemper walls ° e ° ° ° ° ° ” 
Do. with washable distemper e ° © os 
Knot, stop, prime and — four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces ,, 
Do. on work . . ° ° ° ° e 9 
Do. on steelwork . ° ° ° ° ° 9 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish . ° ° ° e »” 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . e ° ° e ° ae 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork . ° e . ° . °° 
French polishing . e e ° ° ° ° ° - FS. 
ee off old paper . « . ° ° ° > - Piece 
ordinary paper e ° e ° ° . from »” 
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NOS. 17-19 
STRATFORD PLACE, W. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CORNICE 


[Messrs. Gordon Jeeves, Architects. 
THE CORNICE WITH ITS FLOOD LAMPS 


OME idea of the possibilities in design afforded to architects 

who take full advantage of modern methods of construction 

is afforded by the isometric drawing reproduced overleaf to half- 

inch scale—being a part of the new premises for Messrs. Lilley and 
Skinner, illustrated elsewhere in this issue. 

The materials themselves are old and tried—brick, stone, 
concrete and iron; but in the method of their combined use— 
seemingly to defeat the laws of gravity and statics—the much 
discussed marriage of architecture and engineering is complete. 

The anchoring of the slate-dowelled stone facing to the 
horizontal and vertical steel members should be studied, as, in 
spite of an apparent robustness, this brick-backed stone wall is 
but a skin for the skeleton of the building; has little strength of 
its own; and in no way contributes to the stability of the structure 
as a whole. 

It will be seen that with the help of steel this outer skin is 
easily supported at a point on the sixth floor, some five feet back 
from the general face of the building, and is carried up as a 
parapet above the flat roof without the usual projecting coping. 

The concrete cornice has a decorated cantilevered lead 
soffit bolted to the underside—further evidence of new uses for old 
materials and yet another argument for the complete re-writing 
of the extant textbooks dealing with construction. 
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CASTLE HOWARD STABLES 


JOHN CARR, ARCHITECT 3 MEASURED DRAWINGS: DETAILS 





THE CENTRAL ENTRANCE ARCHWAY IN THE NORTH’ FRONT 


HE four drawings in the present supplement complete the set of ten devoted 

to this subject, of which two instalments have already appeared. Every 
drawing bears a key letter and number, and it may be useful for reference to 
give the subjoined index: 


A1 .. North block : elevations .. January 20 
Aa... Do. details of arch, etc. (entrance front). . .. January 20 
A3 .. Do. details of Order (entrance front) .. . February 17 
. me Do. details of pediment, etc. (courtyard front) . .. January 20 
ae Do. details of archway doors... - .. February 17 
Aé .. Do. details of windows... .. February 17 
B1 .. E., W. and S. blocks : elevations (courtyard fronts) .. February 3 
B2 E. and W. blocks: details of doors, etc. .. .. February 3 
B3 Do. details of baluster, cornice, etc. .. February 17 
B4 South block : details of doors a ‘i 5 .. February 3 


Several of the features treated in the drawings printed within and on the last 
page appear in the photograph reproduced above—e.g., columns, cornice, urns, etc. 
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CORNICE & FRIEZE 


REFLECTED PLAN SHOWN DOTTED- 











The Stables 
CASTLE HOWARD 
Yorkshire 


DETAIL OF THE ORDER 
ON THE ENTRANCE SIDE 
OF THE NORTH BLOCK 


CCALE OF INCHES 
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MEASURED ¢ DRAWN 
PHILIP EVANS PALMER A-R-I-BA 

















URNS ON ENTRANCE 
SIDE OF NORTH BLOCK 
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DETAILS EAST € WEST BLOCKS 
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WALL PLAQUE 


SCALE OF INCHES 


CENERAL WINDOW ARCHITRAVE 


ARCHITRAVE & DOOR HEAD 
BALUSTER 


MEASURED ¢ DRA 
PHILIP EVANS PACKAER ARRIBA 
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The Battersea Power Station of ihe London Power Company Ltd., designed and erected under the direction of the Engineer- 
in-Chief, Dr. S. L. Pearce, CB.E., M.inst.C.E. Advisory Civil Engineers: Messrs. C. S. Allott & Son, MM.Inst., C.E., Manchester, 


with whom is associated Mr. J. Theo. Halliday, F.R.I.B.A. Consu'ting Architect: 
Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., Lid. 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Contractors: 


The Battersea Power Station will contain when 


completed approximately 9 million Phropres Bricks. 


Both common and cellular types are being used— 


Phorpres common bricks for heavy loading— 


Phorpres Cellular bricks for partition walls where 


their 24% lighter weight enables economies to be 


made in the steelwork. 


LONDON BRICK CO. & FORDERS LID. x 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 7 


Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines) Telegrams: Phorpres, Wesic2rt, London. 


PHORPRES 


(Four times pressed) 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 


MODERN STAIRCASES 


HE accompanying illustrations show four varieties of solid 

balustrading, three of them German and one French. Figure 1 
offers, perhaps, the most straightforward example, because the 
severely limited space occupied by parallel flights of stairs of the 
diagonal type allows very little scope for originality. Here the 
elements of the design consist of plain white distempered walls 
and balustrading, relieved by black doors, treads, skirting-boards, 
and hand-rail. 
the essential architectural quality of proportion. 

Figures 2 and 3, which were designed by the same architect, 
are taken from a hospital and a town-hall respectively. Both 
have plain tubular hand-rails attached to a flat coping with 
massive bronze clamps. In the former the hand-rail is made to 
terminate in a circular loop running round the top of a cylindrical 
newel-post. 

In figure 3 the composition is based on the rhythmical pattern 
produced by the interplay of a series of narrow, but widely-spaced, 
corrugations traced on the outside of the balustrading, and the 


[ Luckhardt and Anker, architects. 


1. STAIRCASE IN AN OFFICE BUILDING, 
TAUENTKZIENSTRASSE, BERLIN 


To these must be added a fine understanding of 


WITH SOLID BALUSTRADES 


succession of indented curves occurring at each corner of the spacious 
staircase-well, 

Figures 4 and 5 illustrate different aspects of the same staircase. 
In the first view, taken at ground-floor level, it is seen as a double 
flight of stairs. In the second, the two, which have converged 
half-way up, debouch as one on the floor above between a couple of 
Unlike figure 1, where the hand-rail is of grooved 
section and curves outward from the coping, the tops of the 
balustrades in the Maison Myrbor (which is a dressmaking 
establishment) have an ornamental double-beaded finish. This 
moulding is adroitly used to frame the ends of the illuminatea 
show-cases, and thereby bring them and the stair-head into organic 
and symmetrical unity. No treatment could be simpler, nor, 
having regard to the rigid economy imposed on the architeét, more 
effective. An interesting feature of this design is the geometrical 
shadow pattern (figure 5) projected between the show-cases by 
the re-entrant angles of the balustrading on the wall of the 
half-landing underneath. BAIRD DENNISON 


shou CaS€S. 


[Fritz Hoger, architeét. 


STAIRCASE AND NEWEL-POST IN THE 
DELMENHORST HOSPITAL, BREMEN 
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[Fritz Hoger, architect. [André Lurgat, architeét, 


3. OBLIQUE VIEW OF THE STAIRCASE CAGE 4. FOOT OF THE DOUBLE STAIRCASE AT THE MAISON 
IN THE RATHAUS, RUSTRINGEN DE COUTURE MYRBOR, PARIS 





[André Lurgat, architeél. 
5. HEAD OF THE STAIRCASE OF FIGURE 4, WITH FIRST-FLOOR SHOW CASES 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1932 


AWAY WITH 


iR Percy Simmons and his supporters in the 

L.C.C. have, as nearly as certainty is possible 

to them, settled the fate of Waterloo Bridge 
for ever. Controversy over matters affecting works 
of architectural significance is liable to be both personal 
and bitter, for fine architecture strongly influences 
those sensitive to the power of expression in abstract 
form, and the emotion it arouses is a deep and 
abiding one. 

To those who are insensitive to its appeal, the 
veneration of fine works is thought to be an aét of 
snobbishness, and, as in the case of Waterloo Bridge, 
the need for destruction follows as an_ instin¢tive 
defence against the unwilling consciousness of this 
power of appreciation in others. In place, therefore, 
of a primary disregard of its qualities of high expression, 
there arises a definite wish to pull the bridge down 
altogether, to obliterate it and its emotions—its d d 
high principles—from the face of the earth forever. 

So years of lobbying, engineering and wirepulling 
bring their fruit, and Waterloo Bridge is willed away. 

What justification does Sir Percy Simmons find 
for the decision to destroy? The historical facts have 
been set down in official documents, and tell us that 
the first slight sinking of the piers occurred as a result 
of scour set up by the changed bed of the river. 
The supporting piles, by a matter of an inch or two, 
no longer rested on their old bed, when the L.C.C. 
brought engineers on to the bridge with cement guns 
working at 250 lb. to the square inch, but in a few 
minutes they had sunk as many feet, and found a 
bottom firm enough to sustain the bridge’s weight 
for some years with the loss of perhaps one-quarter 
of an inch. The responsibility for alarm lay therefore 
with the L.C.C., and none can have known better 
than they that Lord Lee’s cross-examination proved 
them their own destru¢tors. 

Since that date the bridge has hardly varied in 
level, and though the supporting timbers have shrunk 
and come away from the arches, no collapse has 
followed, nor any signs of imminent danger, such as 
are given in part excuse for demolition, have made 





IT! 


themselves apparent. The bridge’s decay exists only 
in the minds of those who seek to encompass its 
destruction. 

But there are other reasons brought forward : 
matters of cost, and considerations of traffic. It is 
thought cheaper by the L.C.C. advisers to pull down 
the bridge and re-ereét a new one in its place, than 
it would be to renew by under-pinning. How this 
is arrived at there is no space to describe here. 
Enough to say that this advice finds no substantial 
echo outside the corridors of the County Hall, and 
sensible men may know that repairing a bridge is 
still considered cheaper than demolition and rebuilding 
in responsible quarters. 

We come therefore to the last weapon of defence 
that derives from that nightmare science traffic, and 
rides in a tram, for it seems that the L.C.C. have but 
to prove how necessary it is to carry six lines across 
a new bridge to feed the chaos of the Strand at its 
most congested point, in order to qualify for a grant 
from the Ministry of Transport that will alone 
give them the power of pulling down Waterloo 
Bridge. 

Despite the fact that original proposals for a wide 
bridge were firmly linked with proposals for under- 
passing the traffic of the Strand, a case is to be made 
out for six lines and be d d to you—and thus, all 
these arguments, and all the array of fact and figure 
bring us back to where we were. And the longer 
the conflict rages, the more it seems to take on the 
character of a battle for the preservation of noble 
works. 

No matter of proving that an out-of-date structure 
clogs the wheels of excellent progress and must go, 
but away with your beastly high-minded bridge ! 
We hate it! It must go! 

Thank heaven our best pictures are under lock and 
key. Thank heaven Hampton Court is so provedly 
useless that no case for destruétion could possibly lie. 
Thank heaven for old books; for their authors are past 
censorship. Nothing else is safe in an age where 
rulers find no justification for noble works. 
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THE 


John Rennie’s Waterloo Bridge was under 

construction from 1811 to 1817, and was 
opened by the Prince Regent in the presence 
of the Duke of Wellington. Construéted in 
granite, it has nine arches, 35 ft. high and 
120 ft. in span. It fulfilled its function for 
more than a century. 

It was after signs of subsidence had been 
detected that in 1924 it was decided to ereét 
the temporary steel relief bridge that has 
taken the whole of the southbound 
traffic, leaving the 
carry the northbound stream. 
unstable the original 
wooden shoring was erected as a safeguard. 

In 1926 the Royal Commission on Cross- 
River Traffic, under the presidency of Lord 
Lee of Fareham, naturally considered the 
fate of Waterloo Bridge. Their 
mendation was that it should be retained 
and reconstructed, 


since 
structure to 

Under the 
bridge 


original 


arches of 


recom- 


DOOMED BRIDGE 





[From the portrait by Raeburn. 
John Rennie 


AND ITS ARCHITECT 


Since then the alternatives in mind have 
been such reconstruction, to include widen- 
ing to accommodate four lines of traffic 
instead of three, as at present, and super- 
session by an entirely new structure, to 
accommodate six. 

It is to this latter course that the London 
County Council stand committed by their 
latest decision—a decision bound up with 
the understanding that the Ministry of 
Transport would subsidize 60 per cent. 
of the cost. 

As matters stand, it is proposed to embark 
on work estimated to cost £1,295,000 and 
to occupy at least five years, the result of 
which would be to facilitate the pouring 
into an already congested Strand of a 
largely-increased volume of traffic. 

The demolition alone is calculated to 
take eighteen months and to cost as much 
as reconstruction of the present fabric. 
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NEWS & 
TOPICS 





Personalities in the scheme for the new 
Waterloo Bridge. (Left to right) : Sir 
Frederick Palmer, of Rendel, Palmer 
and Tritton, the engineers for the pro- 
ject ; Sir Percy Simmons, Chairman of 


THE L.C.C. ACCEPT THE STEELWORK CODE 
HE action of the London County Council in accept- 
ing the Code of Steelwork Pra¢tice, on the recom- 
mendation ofits advisory committee, under the chair- 

manship of Sir Robert Tasker, is the first-fruits of the research 

work carried out during the past two years by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. Similar investi- 
gaitons have often been found slow to yield results. More- 
over, when yielded, these have been found generally too 
theoretical for early practical application. This early 
fulfilment of the work of the Steel Structures Research 


Committee is a decided indication that the urgency of 


removing the restri¢tions which hamper the development 
of building is recognized; and incidentally a tribute to 
those responsible for the work and to the British Steelwork 
Association, who initiated, co-operated in, and supported it 
financially. The Code has also been accepted by the 
British Standards Institution as the basis of a British 
Standard Specification for structural steel in buildings, 
the early issue of which is expected. 
* 

The authoritative nature of British Standard Specifica- 
tions will give the Code a cachet which it would otherwise 
lack, and will no doubt facilitate its use by municipal 
authorities by incorporation in the bylaws of the Ministry 
of Health, where the ambiguity of the adequate security 
clause could be removed by simple reference to the speci- 
fication. Having already been adopted by the greatest 
building authority in the country, its general adoption on 
the issue of the Standard Specification is expected to follow 
immediately. 

* 

The research work on which the Code is_ based 
is still proceeding, and there is at present evidence 
to show that when the investigations are complete and 
translated into practice, building constru¢tion in this 
country will have available the latest and most scientific 
information. And, as Sir Robert Tasker said, in submitting 
the report of the advisory committee, it is hoped and 


believed the Code will also be accepted as the basis of 


standards for the Empire. 








the Improvements Committee of the 
London County Council, which has 
approved the policy of demolition of the 
present bridge ; and Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., the architect for the bridge to be. 


THE OUTPUT OF ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 

The figures published by the Chairman of the Board 
of Architectural Education, showing that the recognized 
schools of architecture have at the moment 1,389 students, 
feeding the profession at the rate of about 270 per annum, 
should do something to check accusations of inflation 
levelled at the R.I.B.A. I don’t know whether we have 
any data fixing the economic level for the supply of 
architects, or whether the Board is in any case scientific to 
that extent. The quality of architectural training is very 
much more important than the quantity. 

* 

THE PARLIAMENT OF MANKIND 


The extracts from Mr. H. G. Wells’s new book which 
are appearing from day to day in The Telegraph make the 


journey to town an adventure. I enjoyed especially his 


analysis of the modern Parliament, to be found so clearly 
stated in the plan and dispositions of our very own 
Houses of Parliament : 

There are the legislative chambers with their lobbies, presidential 
throne, bilateral arrangement of seats for the *‘ ins”? and “‘ outs ” 
in the struggle for office, galleries for admirers, and so forth, 
and beyond these a network of passages and staircases into which 
open offices and chapel-like committee rooms devoid of business 
convenience. . . . There are miles of corridors, and only one 
lift to serve four floors used by members. Only Ministers and 
Under-Ministers have rooms of their own. A large proportion 
of these are of the kind set apart for the use of servants in Victorian 
dwelling-houses—ill-lit and ill-ventilated. ... Many of them 
are still fitted with a sacristy containing an ewer and basin for 
ablution. ... 

And so on, and Oh, so true ! 
* 
LONDON UNIVERSITY'S EXTENSION SCHEME 

When Shoolbreds went into liquidation last spring, 
it was an ill wind that blew no harm but good for the 
University of London, for the most natural direction of 
expansion was southwards from the old nucleus towards 
the British Museum, and the site of the future great scheme 
of which Mr. Holden is to be the archite¢t. For long the 
warehouses and stables of Messrs. Shoolbreds blocked 
the way, and now that site belongs to the University, to 
be occupied partly by its departments and partly by the 





Sir Herbert Baker, 
who has been elected 
to the rank of Royal 
Academician. Hewas 
made an A.R.A. in 
1922; received his 
knighthood in 1926 ; 
and was created 
K.C.1L.E. in 1990. 
He was the architect 
for the new Secretar- 
iat and Legislative 
Buildings, New Delhi, 
and is also responsible 
for the design of South 
Africa House, Trafal- 
gar Square, now in 
course of construction. 





Library Association and National Céntral Library, the 
whole purchase being impossible without the very generous 
assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation. The consolida- 
tion of the University of London in Bloomsbury becomes 
with each such move a realizable fact. ASTRAGAL 


Dr. Unwin and Waterloo Bridge 


‘fhe following letter on the proposed demolition of 
Waterloo Bridge was sent by Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
P.R.I.B.A., to Mr. Ernest Sanger, Chairman of the L.C.C., 
on February 10: 

Ernest Sanger, Esq., 
Chairman of the London County Council, 
County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 
Dear Sir, 

I wish respectfully to convey to you the opinion which I believe 
to be general among architects and town planners that the 
proposal now before your Council to remove Waterloo Bridge 
and to build a new one, providing for six lines of vehicles, is 
justified by no sound reasons. 

Unfortunately, when the Advisory Committee which you 
invited to consider the Charing Cross Bridge problem met in the 
summer of 1930, no comprehensive plan for the future development 
of London, or for dealing with its growing traffic congestion was 


avilable, and the Committee had to report : ‘* The absence of 


Town Planning Schemes in respe¢t of built-up areas has prevented 
us from having the advantage of knowing or considering the 
conditions likely to apply in the affected areas or of enjoying any 
assurance as to what development will in faét take place in such 
areas.” 

It is but too evident that only on the basis of such a plan could 
the problems of the bridges and their approaches be properly 
solved. Certain conclusions relative to the question of Waterloo 
Bridge were, however, made clear from evidence before the 
Committee, and may be gathered from the report. 

In reference to the present proposals I desire to draw attention 
particularly to the following considerations :— 

(1) No widening of Waterloo Bridge will serve the purpose or 
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take the place of the Charing Cross Bridge, whatever may be its 
ultimate position. 

2) The Committee reported that “‘In the case of Waterloo 
Bridge, the limiting factor is the volume of traffic that can be 
passed through the Strand interse¢tion.” 

3) Traffic crosses a bridge without check from standing, 
stopping, turning or crossing vehicles, which are the main causes 
of obstruction to free running on roads. 

4) Waterloo Bridge at its present width provides running 
space for more vehicles than could be passed across the Strand 
without serious delay to east and west traffic. 

(5) The widening of that Bridge to take four lines of vehicles 
instead of three, may be justified for convenience and safety and 
for standing space at the ends, rather than for the increase in the 
number of vehicles which could then cross it. 

(6) The conditions and space necessary to pass the traffic 
from a bridge across the Strand were laid down by the traffic 
experts before the Advisory Committee with definiteness and 
emphasis; and provision was made in the adopted scheme at 
great cost to satisfy them. No similar possibility for satisfying 
these conditions exists at the Strand crossing from Waterloo 
Bridge; nor has any practicable means of providing them yet 
been suggested. 

7) The provision of width for six lines of vehicles therefore 
would be a waste of money, and would do more harm by 
increasing congestion in the Strand, than it could do good to the 
cross-river traffic. On the other hand it is, I believe, well known 
that (a) There is no serious difficulty about underpinning the 
existing bridge and making it secure. (6) It can be widened 
to take four lines of vehicles in more ways than one. (c) These 
works can be carried out at a reasonable cost. (d) On the other 
hand the removal of Waterloo Bridge would be a very formidable 
operation. Evidence was given before the Royal Commission 
in 1926 showing that to remove the existing bridge before 
building a new one would cost about the same sum as the under- 
pinning and reconditioning of the present bridge, and would 
take about four and a half-years. After the outlay of this money 
and time there would be a clear sheet of water, but with the 
existing temporary bridge still standing, with its piers in line 
with the existing piers and in the way of any fresh spacing, and 
a new bridge still to be built. In the other case there would be 
a reconditioned Waterloo Bridge that would stand as long as 
can be foreseen. Moreover, if the work were done concurrently 
with the underpinning, the bridge could be widened at the same 
time by extending the piers to carry four lines of vehicles, at a 
comparatively small additional expenditure; possibly of the order 
of £100,000, which it is understood was about the cost of widening 
London Bridge. (e) The reconditioning of Waterloo Bridge 
leaves open for the future the question of a further bridge at 
Charing Cross or elsewhere. 

Under these circumstances it does not appear that any good 
traffic or other sufficient reason exists to justify the demolition 
of Waterloc Bridge, and I desire to urge most strongly that the 
bridge should be reconditioned; for not only can it then be made 
adequate for the traffic requirements, but such course is equally 
desirable on the grounds of economy and because it would satisfy 
the wish, often emphatically expressed on behalf of the nation, 
for the retention of this great historic monument, architecturally 
related to Somerset House and recogrized as one of the finest 
stone bridges in the Empire. 

Yours faithfully, 
(SIGNED) RAYMOND UNWIN 
(PRESIDENT, R.I.B.A.) 


“The Adventure of Building” 


| S the nature and possibilities of the illustrated book- 
let, The Adventure of Building, become more widely 
known, so does the demand for it increase. Some 
indication of the extent that recognition is attaining 
is afforded by the fact that, during the past week, the 
Publishers have received two separate inquiries for 
batches of copies running into thousands—one for one 
thousand, and one for no fewer than ten thousand. 
The Adventure of Building is written by a layman to 


laymen, being, in fact, his testimony to the advantages 
of employing architects to design small houses. But it 
is obviously architeéts alone who can tell where the 
booklet may be distributed with best advantage to the 
present needs of their profession. 

Copies may be obtained by them at the special price 
of 2s. per dozen copies, on application to the Manager, 
the Architectural Press, Ltd., g Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
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This house, of four habitable ground- 
floor rooms and eleven bedrooms on 
the two floors above, is set in wooded 
seclusion near Sevenoaks. The walls 


HIS house was built recently 

on the Wilderness Estate, at 

Seal, mear Sevenoaks. It is 
situated on high wooded ground, having 
fine avenues of old trees, which are 
incorporated in the layout. For the 
better enjoyment of these surroundings, 
there is a large arcaded loggia. 
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“THE PLEASAUNCE ” 


Seal, Kent 
DESIGNED BY C. COWLES-VOYSEY 


The house contains drawing-room, 
dining-room, study and day nursery 
on the ground floor, and_ eleven 
bedrooms on two floors above. 

The building was 
cavity brick walling, faced with 2-in. 
bricks; it has white sash _ win- 
dows, green shutters and a 


The southerly as- 
pect of the arcaded 
loggia, seen in the 
view. It 
faces towards the 
west and can be 
entered from both 
the drawing-room 
and the library, 
which occupy this 
end of the house. 


above 


Looking out from 
the loggia in ap- 
proximately the 
reverse direction. 
The pavement is 
patterned with 
brick-on-edge, and 
bricks also form 
the dwarf walls 
and the flight of 
shallow steps.up to 
the garden walk. 


constructed of 


roof 
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are faced with 2-in. bricks, and there 
are three sets of French windows to 
the terrace from rooms on this south 
front. The shutters are painted green. 


of plain hand-made sand-faced tiles. 
The internal joinery is of painted 
deal, the floors generally are of oak 
boards in narrow widths, and the walls 
are plastered and distempered. The 
chief fireplaces are built in roofing 
tiles, with architraves of Ancaster 


stone, finished with an egg-shell polish. 
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lighted by dormer windows. 


four more bedrooms on the second floor, 


determines the planning of the accommodation; all the service quarters 
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“* The Pleasaunce,”’ Seal, Kent.} 


Looking from the dining-room through the folding doors to the drawing-room. 
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[By C. Cowles-Voysey. 


The south terrace is on the left of the room, 


and one of two pairs of French windows opening on to it faces the fireplace, which is of tiles with a surround of Ancaster stone. 


THE TOWN PLANNING BILL 


BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE 


LTHOUGH the Town and 

Country Planning Bill has been 

before the Standing Committee 

for only a short time, several interesting 
points have been raised. 

On Clause 1 (Scope of Planning 
Schemes) Sir J. Walker Smith moved 
an amendment to define a scheme under 
the Act as one “enabling a local 
authority or a county council or a 
joint committee constituted for the 
purposes of this Act to prohibit or 
restrict the use of land for building 
purposes.” He said that there was no 
word in the preamble to suggest that 
this was really a Bill to give powers of 
a restrictive and prohibitive nature in 
respect of the built-up areas of the 
country. Yet that was the real and 
primary intention of the Bill, and 
should be stated in Clause 1. 

Sir E. Hilton Young, the Minister of 
Health, said that the amendment 
would not improve the Bill. The 
definition of ** local authority ’’ was too 
vague, and the introduction of the 
reference to the county council would 
lead inevitably to confusion and con- 
flict of jurisdiction. The proposal to 
limit activities to building purposes 
would seriously limit the useful powers, 
which were indeed already possessed 
by local authorities, and which, on the 


whole, they desired moderately to 
extend, rather than further to limit. 
The amendment was withdrawn. 
The Marquess of Hartington moved 
an amendment to allow town planning 
schemes to be embarked on and 
carried out with respect to four classes 


of land—land which was in course of 


development or appeared likely to be 
used for development, land which was 
already developed and had some special 
architectural, historic or artistic feature, 
land which was purely agricultural and 
was likely to be developed only when it 
contained some special feature which 
was worthy of preservation, and land 
which was fully developed, but where 
new streets or open spaces were 
required. The amendment, he said, 
while giving the fullest scope for town 
planning schemes whenever any definite 
form of planning was in contemplation, 
would eliminate the wholesale zoning 
of land without any definite object in 
view. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that the 
amendment, if successful, would amount 
to a re-drafting of the Bill. It would 
deprive the Bill of any force of any 
sort or kind. One of the main purposes 
of the Bill was to make more common 
sense of town and country planning as 
a whole. 


In order to make a good thing of 
town planning, they must extend 
those powers already possessed by the 
town planning authorities to land 
already built on. That was the cen- 
tral purpose of one side of the Bill, 
and the second principal object was to 
give the countryside the same protection 
as the towns had had in the past. The 
amendment would destroy those two 
central purposes. 

After further discussion, Sir E. Hilton 
Young said that he would be prepared 
to deal with the question of safeguards 
in order to make sure that the Bill was 
watertight, and that the powers given 
worked equitably as regarded all 
existing rights. Clause 6 dealt with the 
authorization or adoption of schemes, 
and on that clause he would move an 
amendment somewhat in the following 
terms : 

The Minister shall not approve a resolution 
unless he is satisfied (1) in the case of any land 
already built upon, that public improvements 
or other development or re-development are 
likely to take place within such a period of time, 
and on such a scale as to make the inclusion 
of the Jand in the scheme desirable, and (2) in 
the case of land which is neither already built 
upon nor in course of development nor likely 
to be developed, that the land is so situate in 
relation to land which is already built upon or 
in course of development, or on which develop- 
ment is likely to take place, as to make its in- 
clusion in a scheme desirable, or that it comprises 
buildings or other objeéis of architeétural, 
historic or artistic interest or beauty. 


On this understanding, the Marquess 
of Hartington withdrew his amendment, 
and eventually Clause 1 was agreed to. 
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A general view, taken from near the entrance gates, when the building work was approaching completion. There are two 
Corridors run the length of the 550-ft. site on both floors, to serve the classrooms. 


SCHOOL, 


assembly halls in the square central block. 


UPLANDS 


HE site of this large new school, 

to accommodate 1,780 children, 

is on the high ground adjoining 
the cemetery, and has an area of five 
acres, two of which are occupied by 
the school and playgrounds. The 
remainder is being laid out as a playing 
field. The total length of the building 
is about 550 ft. 
The factors which governed the plan- 


ELEMENTARY 


DESIGNED BY GEORGE RANDLE 


ning were, first, the placing of the 
assembly halls on both floors in juxta- 
position and with dividing collapsible 
partitions; when required the two halls 
may be used as one room, the dimen- 
sions of which are 60 ft. by 70 ft. The 
central feature, therefore, is the square 
block forming these assembly halls. 
The other governing stipulation was 
that the school itself should be inter- 


i) 
~I 
uw 


—— 


iy 


SMETHWICK 


posed between the cemetery lands and 
the playgrounds, the object being to 
minimize the noise of the children’s play. 
Adjoining the assembly halls are 
crush halls, with cloakrooms and 
lavatories, which will be convenient 
when the halls are used for purposes 
other than those of the school. From 
the crush halls, leading north and south, 
are 7-ft. open corridors, communicating 





A corner of the juniors’ playground, with an entrance to their block, showing the use of brick in the structure, and the open-air 
type of design. There are four playgrounds, each enclosed on three sides by the long block and two of five wings of a gridiron plan. 


c2 
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This ‘“ double room,” fitted with collapsible partitions, is designed for domestic subjects classes. 


with the thirty-four classrooms, two 
science rooms, two art rooms, gym- 
nasium, two handicraft rooms, two 
domestic subject rooms, private rooms, 
staff rooms, cloakrooms and lavatories. 
There are also a suite of medical 
rooms and a flat for the caretaker. 

The buildings are of the open-air 
type throughout, as will be seen from 
the photographs. There are fire escape 
stairs from the two first-floor halls. 

The outer walls and corridors are 


faced with mixed coloured rustic bricks 
The roofs of 


with flat cement joints. 





Uplands Elementary School, Smethwick.} 


the classrooms, etc., are” covered with 
tiles of Roman interlocking pattern. 
The corridors, assembly halls and 
gymnasium have flat roofs: that over 
the last-named, which is accessible by 
a flight of steps from the first-floor 
corridor, will be used for roof classes 
and form an excellent view-point for 
the sports field. The window light of 
the first-floor classrooms is supple- 
mented by skylights of patent glazing. 

The walls inside all classrooms are 
plastered, the upper parts painted with 
flat oil paint and the dadoes with gloss 





[By George Randle. 


In the gymnasium, the provision of which as a separate room is unusual, but, in a school 
accommodating upwards of 1,800 children, has the advantage of leaving the assembly 
halls free for simultaneous use, particularly as it can be used for meals. 


At the far end a bathroom has 
been installed, among the complete equipment of which hot water is supplied from the back boiler of a multi-purpose range. 


paint, the colours of which are varied. 
The woodwork throughout is also 
treated with gloss paint. Each room 
is fitted with cupboards and_black- 
boards. The walls of the cloakroom 
and lavatories have golden brown 
glazed brick dadoes and the upper 
parts are pointed and painted. The 
assembly halls and crush halls have 
panelled wood dadoes. 

The floors of the rooms generally are 
of Columbian pine blocks, stained and 
waxed, with the exception of the 
domestic and handicraft rooms, which 
are laid with wood composition, and 
the gymnasium, which is of rift sawn 
fir boards. The corridors, cloakrooms, 
lavatories, etc., are laid with grano- 
lithic paving. 

The buildings are warmed by an 
accelerated low-pressure hot - water 
apparatus, and a separate system 
supplies hot water to the whole of the 
lavatories, regulated, in the case of the 
children’s lavatories, by connecting the 
circulations to mixing valves which are 
also conne¢ted to the cold water supply. 

Electric light is installed throughout. 
A special feature is made of the lighting 
in the assembly halls, where metal- 
framed bulkhead fittings are introduced 
into the panels of the coffered ceiling. 
An operating box for cinematograph 
purposes is attached to the first-floor 
assembly hall. 

There are four playgrounds for the 
four departments: these are paved 
with tar and limestone. Sheds for a 
hundred cycles are provided at either 
end of the school, and it is proposed 
to build immediately a dressing pavilion. 

The building has cost about £60,000, 
and the equipment and furnishing 
£8,000. 
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The ¥ complete 
front} as_pro- 
jected. | 





ea 





The topmost 
portion is not 
yet built. 





C.S.8S.A. STRAND EXTENSION 


DESIGNED BY HERBERT O. ELLIS AND CLARKE 


OME four years ago these stores 


were extended by the eredlion of 


a new block in Agar Street, and 
the present Strand and Bedford Street 
extension is another contribution to a 
complete rebuilding scheme. 

It comprises basement to fourth floor, 
inclusive. While the basement is con- 
tinuous with the main buildings in the 
rear, the ground and upper floors are 
isolated by reason of the intervention 
of a public courtyard which had to be 
preserved. 

The facades to the Strand and Bedford 


a Ste NO 


Street are faced with marble up to the 
level of the second floor, and above this 
with Portland stone. A large canopy 
is constructed over the main entrance 
from the Strand, and on this canopy 
are supported lamps for flood-lighting 
the whole of the Strand front. The 
construction is fire-resisting throughout, 
it being a steel-framed building with 
hollow tile floors. The coverings 
to the ground floor and basement 


consist of pre-cast non-slip terrazzo 
tiles, and to the upper floors of maple 
battens. 
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Part section on the line A—A (see plans overleaf; all drawings in this article are 


reproduced to the same scale). 
extends under Harvey’s Buildings to conneét with the older building, but, above, that thoroughfare had to be retained unobstructed. 


In the existing buildings two high- 
speed lifts have been installed, and a 
further two have been provided in the 
new one. The heating throughout is 
by means of panels contained in the 
ceilings, fed from the boiler-house in 
the existing building. Further, a 
complete installation of sprinklers has 
been provided. 

The joinery work generally is of 
Empire timbers, and the panelling to 
the window enclosures, the lift cages, 
lift doors and staircase doors is of 
Australian walnut, specially selected. 





The basement 
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‘LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sir,—It appears to me that the man 
who signed himself ** Almost a Client ” 
should: really have described himself 
as “ Partially a Client,” as he seems 
to have availed himself of the two- 
thirds of the architeét’s work which is 
done before building, and, as a result 
of the use of it, found a_ builder 
who executed the work with a not 
abnormal percentage of extra cost. 

I think it would be well, if possible, 
to obtain the views of the architect 
referred to, if you can find his address. 
As a matter of faét, some of the leading 
quantity surveyors in the Midlands 
consider that it is always possible to 
obtain a price from 5 per cent. to 
10 per cent. cheaper from a_ builder 
on drawings and specification than on 
quantities. As perhaps you are aware, 
it is quite a common pra¢tice in the 
country for builders to give lump-sum 
prices for houses without quantities, 
and I have known builders who were 
quite willing to include even a reason- 
able depth of extra foundations without 
adding to the cost to the client. 

It seems to me that such local differ- 
ences of practice are some of the things 
which our profession is up against on 
this question of small houses. 

. F.R.LB.A. 

Sir,—I was extremely interested in the 
letter by “ Almost a Client,’ published 
in the JoURNAL for February 3, and I am 
therefore prompted to relate my own 
experience. 

I prepared plans and quantities of 
a house, estimated to cost about £3,000, 
for a man who had made plenty of 
money, but was of an ignorant type. 
Before proceeding further, he asked 
that the plans and quantities should be 
handed to him in order that he might 
obtain the tenders. I endeavoured to 
explain how unusual this was, and not 
in his best interests, but he was 
adamant. There was nothing else 
I could do but to hand them over and 
submit my account. This, of course, 
he thought exorbitant, and eventually 
I succeeded in obtaining about half 
the sum due to me. Sometime after- 
wards I was in the vicinity, and went 
to see how the house I had designed 
appeared in bricks and mortar. I was 
astounded to perceive the result; 
instead of a gentleman’s residence, it 
was simply an enlarged edition of a 
commonplace, vulgar and_ cheap- 
looking jerry-built house, not bearing 
the least resemblance to the one I had 
spent hours in carefully designing. 
Besides, how was my client and your 
correspondent-—*‘ Almost a Client ”’—- 
to know whether their houses had been 
built to the specifications ? 


Specifications are useless unless there 
is someone expert enough to know 
whether what is specified has actually 
been supplied. Further, did ‘‘ Almost 
a Client ’’ hand over the half-inch and 
full-size details to the builder ? 

Many a house would be simply ruined 
through bad detailing; there is all the 
difference in style between a_ well 
detailed and a badly detailed house. 
A lady once said to my wife : “‘ You can 
always pick out an architedét-designed 
house, there is something different 
about it.’ If a qualified architeét has 
put his personality into it, there is 
always something different about it. 

I know of hard-headed business men 
who spend £20 on their suits, while 
I can only afford £7; but I do not 
delude myself that I am as well dressed 
as they are, and ‘‘ Almost a Client ” 
need not delude himself that he has 
obtained such a good bargain as he 
thinks. Far better to have spent the 
extra £200, and got something worth 
his money. I know only too well the 
old story of the builder, that he will 
save the cost of the “ plans.”” I have 
seen it done over and over again, and 
have been sorry for the poor deluded 
fools who have played into their hands. 

I should like to make a thorough 
inspection of the house built for 
** Almost a Client.” In the discrimina- 
ting eye of an expert things might, and 
no doubt would, appear much less 
rosy than they appear to the owner. 

Besides, what about things which 
cannot be seen; paint which covers 
inferior timber; lack of proper preven- 
tion of dry rot or dampness; the use of 
material which will show signs of wear 
in ten or twenty years’ time; and, 
possibly, the premature development 
of disease and physical disabilities due 
to bad building ? No, it is not worth it 
(as my thirty years’ experience fully 
bears out) to dispense with the services 
of a qualified archite¢t. 

** ONE OF THEM ” 


Waterloo Bridge 


Sir,—After the historic debate at the 
County Hall in December, 1925, when 
the decision for a new bridge was 
taken, which eventually led to the 
appointment of the Royal Commission 
on Cross-River Traffic, the reprieve of 
the present bridge, and the long con- 
troversy over the Charing Cross Bridge 
project, you published a letter from 
me recording the names of the thirty- 
two “ righteous persons ”’ who, in that 
division, voted for the preservation and 
reconditioning of the existing bridge. 

Last Tuesday the minority, alas ! 
shrank to twenty-two, but I hope you 
will again think it fair to place their 
names on record. 
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The voting was entirely free, and no 
party discipline was enforced : the six 
members who form the Liberal Party 
(which in “ another place” is con- 
tinually chaffed about its disunion in 
spite of small numbers) were the only 
unanimous section of the Council ! 

The names are as follows : 

Municipal Reformers: Sir Cyril Cobb, .P.; 
Miss Fulford, Miss Goff, A. McD. Gordon, 
Eric Hall, F. G. Howard, J. Elliot Mark, Sir 


Ernest Meinertzhagen, R. C. Norman, J. T. 
Scriven, H. Studholme. 


Liberals: Frank Briant, m.p.; Sir Percy 
Harris, Bart., m.p.; R. P. Jones, Mrs. H. L. 
Nathan, R. E. Pearson, Miss Ida Samuel. 

Labour : Sir Alfred Baker, E. G. Culpin, J. H. 
MacDonnell, Miss FE. Rickards, Mrs. Ada Salter. 


RONALD P. JONES 


Unemployment in the Profession 


Sir,—The statistics which the Board 
of Architectural Education of the 
R.I.B.A. recently presented to_ its 
Council contained information which 
may be interesting to your readers, 
having regard to the fears expressed in 
some quarters that the architectural 
schools are overcrowding the pro- 
fession and contributing to the present- 
day difficulties of unemployment. 

There are, in the United Kingdom, 
ten schools providing a full-time five- 
year course recognized for exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Final (Associateship) 
Examination, and nine providing a 
three-year course only, which exempts 
from the Intermediate Examination. 
In these schools there are 1,389 students, 
of whom 1,253 are men and 136 are 
women. Allowing for a wastage of 
5 per cent., this means an annual 
contingent of trained students entering 
the profession of about 264. 

The total membership of the R.I.B.A. 
and its allied and associated societies in 
the United Kingdom is about 8,500, 
and outside these are probably some 
4,000 more who, to a greater or less 
extent, practise as architects. 

It is clear, then, that even ignoring 
the natural growth in numbers due to 
the necessities of an increasing popula- 
tion, the architectural schools are 
merely supplying a nucleus of trained 
men to the profession, and that over- 
crowding, if it exists, arises from the 
continual entry of imperfectly trained 
persons with whom the schools ‘have 
had nothing to do. 

In actual practice, the schools act as 
a check on entry to the profession, 
because of their requirements as to age, 
ability and general education. 

The architectural profession and the 
building industry are particularly 
affected by the campaign for economy 
and the consequent restri¢tion of build- 
ing, which the present financial 
situation has caused. 

To endeavour to correct these things 
by a reduction of the numbers of either 


, 





THE 
architecis or craftsmen who are being 
definitely trained, would be unwisely 
to prejudice the future. 

The Board of Architectural Education 
encourages the maintenance of a high 
standard in the associated schools and 
believes that, when more favourable 
national conditions return, the quality 


of the buildings designed by the 
school-trained men will be a_ full 
justification of its methods. 

W. H. ANSELL 


(CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION ) 


Plaster for Painted Walls 


Sir,—With reference to the query by 
W. H. P. in your issue for January 20 
regarding the possibility of plastering 
upon a painted brick wall, it would be 
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necessary to hack away practically the 
whole of the painted surface of the 
brickwork. 

This is not necessitated by any adverse 
action of the old paint upon the plaster, 
but simply that suction is necessary to 
allow the plaster to adhere to the 
brickwork. 

The number of incisions resulting from 
ordinary hacking would only leave 
areas of painted surface upon which 
the plaster would not obtain a grip. 

I have had small areas of painted 
brickwork plastered, and have needed 
to be firm as to the sufficiency of the 
surface hacked, and finally little of the 
paint remained. 

Hacking in this manner is expensive, 
and the large area described by your 
correspondent gives the impression that 
extensive hacking might lead to 
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fractures in the structure. However, 
if the wall is to be plastered, the 
surface must be very carefully 
cleaned down to remove all the dirt 
and any loose paint. It should then be 
well soaked with water before the 
application of the plaster. 

The use of the torch and _ paint 
removers can be considered imprac- 
ticable in view of the difficulty in 
stripping over the rough surface. 

I do not know whether it would be 
suitable in this case, but W. H. P. 
might consider plugging the wall, 
battening, and covering with a good 
wall board. 

The surfaces of some of these patent 
boards are quite good, and I feel that 
this would be a cheaper solution if the 
case is adaptable for this kind of work. 

W. A. D. 


TENNIS PAVILION, “THE CROFT,’ HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


DESIGNED BY 


HIS little tennis 
pavilion, by F. B. 
C. Bravington, of 
the Architectural School 


at Cambridge, is un- 
doubtedly a very suc- 
cessful addition to a 
charming garden. The 
‘*modern manner” of 
its architecture is well 


conceived in relation to 
the surroundings. The 
building shows itself off 
against the background 
of the trees. 

Placed on a hill over- 
looking the Thames Val- 
ley, the flat roof com- 
mands a delightful view, 


A front view. 
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Left and right. 
spaces measuring about 30 ft. by 24 ft. are provided 





The walls are brick, finished externally 





A view of the back showing the concrete steps 
leading to the flat roof. 


Ground and roof plans. 


at each level for spe¢tators. 


and internally in 
white cement. The windows are of steel, constructed to the architeét’s design. 


Floor 


F. B. C. BRAVINGTON 


and the staircase leading 
to this platform forms an 
attractive feature in the 
composition. 

The flat roof is in con- 
crete, covered with green 
cement slabs. ‘The steps 
are in concrete and the 
floor of the pavilion is 
finished in beech. 

The doors are of the 
wooden blind type, and 
roll up into a case above 
the entrance. The space 
under the stairs is used 
as a small cloakroom 
and contains a cupboard 
for tea things, tennis 
racquets, etc. 
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LITERATURE 


SPECIFICATION, 1932 

SPECIFIC: {TION, 1932, containing 

within its cloth cover all mundane 
things an architeét should know but 
rarely does, is a most attractive publi- 
cation. The editor must be con- 
gratulated upon the improvements he 
has made and the new features intro- 
duced, especially the article on 
acoustics. This should be of great 
value to all connected with building, 
though I suspect that there will be 
many to whom the formule, graphs 
and tables comprising the opening 
portion of the article will be as in- 
comprehensible as they are to my 
humble self. 

The question of sound insulation is 
undoubtedly of great importance in 
this era of large buildings of light 
construction containing many units, 
and every architect should have at least 
a nodding acquaintance with the 
subject. 

I think that in classifying acoustics 
as an engineering trade the editor is 
a little premature, though it may be 
an inspired anticipation of coming 
events. I should be interested to know 
if any architect has ever written a 
specification including a section headed 
** Acoustical Engineer.” Incidentally 
I suggest that it should be ‘‘ Acoustic 
Engineer” (vide Chambers’s and Nutt- 
all’s English diétionaries) ; also we 
speak, and corre¢ily, of the acoustic 
properties of a building. 

All the special articles provide 
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interesting and instructive reading 
that on flooring surfaces is particularly 
so to me—and especially the suggestion 
it contains that there should be a body 
instituted by the manufacturers of these 
patent floorings to test and examine, 
and thus give to the architeét some 
idea of the varying qualities of the 
floors on the market, instead of leaving 
him to find this out by sad experience. 
It is stated that these floors do not 
affect metals when completely buried 
in the material: I had, unfortunately, 
personal experience to the contrary, 
where conduits for electrical wiring 
buried in a screed 2 inches or more 
below the bottom of the patent flooring 
were badly corroded; also the floor, 
when unpolished, was so dusty as to 
affect machines, and most unsightly, 
and, when polished, was dangerously 
slippery. 

The equipment of the domestic kitchen 
is a subject which should be of great 
assistance to all architects dealing with 
flats—and who is not? The problem 
of compressing all that is required for 
the working parts of a house into an 
area of no more than 100 square feet 
is always present in flat design, and 
much detailed information can be 
gathered from this article, and it should 
assist considerably in removing that 
misgiving prevalent amongst so many 
women concerning the _  architedt’s 
lack of foresight with regard to cup- 
boards. But beware of serving hatches; 
they are a snare and delusion; most 


(Left) Details of 
cold-storage wall 
construction. 







[From 

Specification, 1932. 
Edited by Frederick 
Chatterton, F.RI.B.A. 


(Right) Method of 
constructing cold- 
storage partitions, in 
which a loose _in- 
sulating filling such 
as granulated cork 
or silicate cotton is 
employed. 


7/MBER 





excellent in theory but futile in practice, 
and a disfigurement of the dining-room. 

I suggest that the literary standard of 
the book is too high for the grammatical 
error of the double preposition (vide 
“dividing up under,” “ finishing off 
with”) to be allowed to pass without 
comment. I have always felt that the 
average professional specification is 
unnecessarily slipshod as _ regards 
grammar: our daily speech most 
certainly is. That passes, but what is 
written remains, and must be a source, 
if ungrammatical, of continual annoy- 
ance to the quantity surveyor and 
contractor ! 

The kitchen and refrigeration are 
closely allied, and the notes on this 
latter subject are therefore doubly 
welcome ; a helpful addition would be 
a brief analysis of the various types of 
domestic refrigerating systems. 

It must be very difficult to keep the 
notes on the various materials up to 
date, and in glancing through these 
the reader will find much information 
that is new and, naturally, some 
omissions which puzzle when the subject 
is one on which he is maybe particularly 
well informed. 

The notein “ mason” on Forest of Dean 
stone (very little used outside a short 
radius from the quarries) is of interest, 
whilst the reference to the Weldon 
quarry gives the impression that it is 
not now worked; actually this stone 
has become increasingly popular in 
recent years and the output is by no 
means inconsiderable. One of the 
finest buildings erected in Weldon stone 
is Kirby Hall, Northants, and is 
illustrated on page 267 in the “‘marble” 
section. There is also no mention of 


CAW/TY PACKED WI/TH 
SILICATE: COTTON OR. 
GRANULATED CORK--~ 


TWO: LAYERS OF 2 PLY 
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** Pink Hall,’ Darleydale, an excellent 
building stone, hard to work, of the 
gritstone variety of sandstone. 

A structural problem which has been 
a source of difficulty in recent years is 
the formation of a proper key for 
plaster on concrete : some reference to 
this in “‘concretor” or “ plasterer,”’ with 
an intimation that several patent pro- 
cesses exist, designed to overcome the 
difficulty and described under “ Build- 
ing Specialities,’ would save time in 
searching for the valuable information 
that lies between the blue cloth covers. 

The specialist responsible for the 
chapter on banks under “ furnisher ”’ is 
far too didaétic in his statements, and 
does not appear to be cognizant of the 
recent developments in banking busi- 
ness, such as the displacement of the 
pass book by the loose leaf and the 
substitution of machines for ledger 
desks and of the small ledger for the old 
ledger system. Nor today are many 
bank strong-rooms divided by steel 
grilles. This particular instance indi- 
cates what an immense task the Editor 
of Specification undertakes in _his 
endeavour to provide for those con- 
cerned with building a_ thoroughly 
up-to-date compendium of information, 
and he is to be sincerely congratulated 
on so nearly attaining the end in view. 


LAURENCE M. GOTCH 
Specification, 1932. Edited by Frederick 
Chatterton, F.R.1.B.A. London: The Archi- 


tectural Press. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
PLANNING SCHEME FOR SOUTH-EAST 
SUSSEX 


Gouts-Easr SussEX is a region of ex- 
ceptional interest from every stand- 
point. Historically, it may be regarded 
as the cradle of modern England, for 
on its soil was fought the battle by 
which William the Conqueror earned 
his title, and as a result of which were 
laid the foundations of a social and 
political fabric that, in essentials, has 
survived to the present day. 
Scenically, it is one of the fairest 
parts of our land. That the countryside 
has retained its unspoilt rural char- 
acter for such a long time is due, in 
large measure, to the wise management 


Old Houses 
in Prospect 
Road, Hythe. 
By 

A. H. Hallam 


Murray. 


[From 

St. Leonard's 
Church and the 
Ancient Town 
of Hythe. By 
H. D. Dale. 


of their estates by the great landowners; 
however, conditions are changing. 
Many large estates have been broken 
up and the tendency is for the land to 
be held in much smaller units. Such 
temporary owners have no permanent 
interest in the land and, so long as 
they can dispose of it, they are in- 
different as to its mode of development 
or the effect of the development upon 
the neighbourhood. Moreover, the 
modern facilities for cheap and rapid 
transport have so extended the radius 
of accessibility that building develop- 
ment is spreading to places hitherto 
considered remote from such a possi- 
bility. Thus a regional plan becomes 
necessary to control developments. 

The region has an area of 230 square 
miles, extending from Bexhill to Rye, 
with Tunbridge Wells as its northern 
apex. The proposals are grouped 
under five main headings, namely, 
zoning, communications, open spaces, 
the preservation of amenity, and land 
drainage. 

The zoning is based on a classification 
of areas for (1) building development, 
(2) rural, and (3) agricultural areas, 
the latter on the low-lying land. The 
proposals as to communications include 
the provision of a main coastal route 
and other important improvements. 

It is recommended that a wide belt of 
open space should be preserved along 
the coast from Hastings eastwards, 


The Bell Inn, 
Hythe. 

By 

A. H. Hallam 
Murray. 


[From 

St. Leonard's 
Church and the 
Ancient Town 
of Hythe. By 
H. D. Dale. 
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including Ecclesbourne Glen and Fair- 
light Glen, and the existing public 
open spaces at East Hill and Firehills. 
For local parks and playing fields a 
standard of at least five acres per 1,000 
of the population is recommended. 
The report is well illustrated by maps 
and views. H. V. LANCHESTER 
Regional Planning Scheme for South-East Sussex. 


By Adams, Thompson and Fry. Hastings : 
The Town Clerk. Price ros. net. 


THE ANCIENT TOWN OF HYTHE 

HIS book gives an_ historical 

description of St. Leonard’s 
Church, Hythe, from its foundation, 
and a no less interesting account of 
the life and customs of the town from 
ancient sources. It has been written 
by Herbert D. Dale, sometime vicar 
of the church, and is embellished with 
many charming sketches by A. H. 
Hallam Murray. 

Hythe is, of course, one of the most 
favourite watering-places in England 
on account of its fine situation and 
interesting neighbourhood. It was 
known as a port in Saxon times and 
was evidently a Cinque Port before 
the Conquest. 

Occupying a prominent position on 
the side of the hill above the town, the 
church looks well from the sea-front 
as one approaches Hythe from Folke- 
stone and Dymchurch. It is partly 
Late Norman, and among its notable 
features are the beautiful Early English 
chancel—and the pile of human skulls 
and bones stacked in the ambulatory, 
the origin of which has given rise 
to so much controversy. 

Among the outstanding personalities 
of the town was Hamo de Hethe, who 
started his career as quite a poor lad, 
a member of an ancient but humble 
Hythe family. Educated at college, 
he became a monk and was ordained. 
In 1320 he was appointed Bishop of 
Rochester, and in 1336, in gratitude 
for all the assistance he had received 
when in poor circumstances, he founded 
at Hythe the Hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew for the reception of aged poor 
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who were in reduced circumstances. 
The author tells us that the hospital 
seems to have been situated originally 
in what is now called St. Bartholomew’s 
Lane, but the inmates were moved in 

1683 to their present premises at the 
bottom of Church Hill, in Bartholomew 
Street. 

Though many of the houses in High 
Street have been refronted, the author 
points out that they retain much older 
portions in the rear. The stone walls, 
especially near the Parish Church, 
give the town an old-world appearance, 
and the view looking down Church 
Hill is decidedly picturesque, while the 
avenues along the Canal and Ladies’ 
Walk provide an abundance of trees 
rare in a seaside town on this coast. 

R. H. 

St. Leonard’s Church and the Ancient Town of 
Hythe. By H. D. Dale. London: John 
Murray. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE MEANING OF ART 

HIS book, in spite of its brevity, 

provides evidence of a vast amount 
of learning and has an advantage over 
similar treatises, inasmuch as its author 
has an unusual catholicity of taste. 
The field which is covered is a wide 
one, for the examples chosen for 
illustration range from the remotest 
period of antiquity to our own day. 
The author has taken his esthetic 
theory from many sources, as if he 
were desirous that his conclusions 
should meet with the maximum degree 
of general consent which may be ex- 
pected at the present time. Concerning 
the title of the book, an architectural 
critic would perhaps be inclined to 
pick a little quarrel with Mr. Read, 
for instead of the term “ Art,” he 
should have written “ Painting and 
Sculpture.”” This is not merely a case 
of outraged amour propre. An architect 
is, of course, annoyed when he is told 
that So-and-so has “ given up archi- 
tecture and taken to art,’ but a more 
serious matter than this is here in- 
volved. Those who are striving for a 
better standard of design, not only in 
buildings but in furniture and in the 
ordinary utensils of our lives, are 
hindered in their efforts by the type of 
theorist who would have us believe 
that “Art” is principally a matter of 
painting and sculpture. 


St. Leonard’s 

Church from the 
west. By A. H. 
Hallam Murray. 


[From 

St. Leonard’s 
Church and the 
Ancient Town 
of Hythe. By 
H. D. Dale. 


So many profound questions are 
raised by the author that it is im- 
possible adequately to discuss them in 
the space of a brief review. Mr. Read 
gives us as his definition of beauty that 
it is “a unity of formal relations 
among our sense perceptions.” This 
statement immediately raises the old 
controversy as to whether beauty is an 
objective phenomenon or exists merely 
in the mind of the beholder. In the 
definition here quoted the author seems 
to be trying to get the best of both 
worlds, but it is not quite clear what 
meaning can be attached to the phrase 
‘“*formal relations among our sense 
perceptions,” for, surely, in the case of 
the visual arts the beauty is dependent 
upon formal relations in the objects per- 
ceed and the appreciation of this 
beauty is an intellectual apprehension 
of these relations. Again, Mr. Read 
says, ““Art is not beauty; that cannot 
be said too often or too blatantly. 
Whether we look at the problems 
historically (considering what art has 
been in the past ages), or sociologically 
(considering what art actually is in 
its present-day manifestations all over 
the world), we find that art often has 
been or often is a thing of no beauty.” 
He is led to this conclusion by his 
adherence in the main to the theory 
of esthetics derived from Benedetto 
Croce, namely, that art may be defined 
as an intuition. The weakness of this 
doctrine in its application to archi- 
tecture has already been exposed on 
a number of occasions, notably by 
Professor Lionel Budden in his brilliant 
essay which won the R.I.B.A. prize 
medal some years ago. But although 


Botolph’s Bridge 
Inn, Hythe. By 
A. H. Hallam 

Murray. 


[From 

St. Leonard’s 
Church and the 
Ancient Town 
of Hythe. By 
H., D. Dale. 


for February 24, 1932 


some of the readers of this book may be 
in fundamental disagreement with Mr. 
Read on matters of first principle, this 
will not prevent them from deriving 
a good deal of mental stimulus from 
the study of his pages. 

The book contains illuminating obser- 
vations upon things so different as a 
piece of Greek pottery, a Japanese 
print, a drawing by Blake, and the 
mysterious sketch of “* The Twittering 
Machine,” by Paul Klee, dated 1922, 
now in the National Gallery of Berlin. 
One cannot help feeling grateful to an 
author who is capable of recognizing 
the essential virtue in so many different 
kinds of art. A. T. E. 


The Meaning of Art. By Herbert Read. 
London : Faber and Faber. Price 3s. 6d. 


BUILDINGS FOR AERODROMES 


HE Aerodromes Committee of the 

R.I.B.A., in their first (interim) 
report on “ ‘Town Planning and Avia- 
tion,” published in March, 1931, 
reached the general conclusion that 
** Great Britain cannot be considered 
adequately equipped for the flying of 
the next ten years until there are 
landing fields of sufficient size for 
safety, properly marked and with some 
fixed minimum of equipment, at in- 
tervals of not more than twenty miles.” 
At present, the number of aerodromes 
in Great Britain totals fifty-five, with 
one short length of established and 
lighted airway (from Croydon to the 
Channel); thus, if the suggestion of the 
R.I.B.A. Committee is to be put into 
force, at least 250 new aerodromes 
must be provided. Municipal authori- 
ties realize the importance of adequate 
facilities for this means of transport, and 
numerous schemes are being mooted 
throughout the country. : 

In order to emphasize the advantages 
of steelwork in the design of hangars 
and buildings for aerodromes, the 
British Steelwork Association has _ re- 
cently issued a booklet on the subject, 
entitled Buildings for Aerodromes. It is 
profusely illustrated with photographs 
of airports taken from all over the world, 
together with descriptive notes and a 
general article. 


Buildings for Aerodromes. Issued by the British 
Steelwork Associatio>. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


[BY OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE] 


Palace of the League of Nations 
orD Lovart, in the House of Lords 
last week, asked what was the 
_4 estimated cost of the Palace of 
the League of Nations now being erected 
at Geneva, how many contraéts for the 
erection with equipment of that palace 
had been given to firms of British origin, 
and what nations had received the 
principal contra¢is ? He said that the 
cost of erecting the palace had been 
originally estimated at £1,000,000, but 
he understood that the estimates had 
already gone up to £1,250,000 or 
£1,500,000, and he thought that in the 
end the new palace would cost nearer 
£2,000,000 than £1,000,000. No fewer 
than five committees were sitting in 
connection with the erection of the new 
building. On one of these committees 

-the architects’ committee—there was 
no British member, and there was not 
one shilling of British money invested 
in the international company which was 
erecting the building. He was told that 
the architects received not only their 
usual fees, but maintenance fees as 
well. That was very unusual. 

Lord Hailsham, Secretary for War, 
said that a revised estimate had been 
agreed to by the Council of the League, 
at a figure of just over £1,000,000. 
The one big contract for the skeleton of 
the building, which had been let for 
the sum of 12,000,000 Swiss francs, had 
not been let to a British firm, but to a 
syndicate of five associated firms— 
including French, Italian and Swiss. 
The Department of Overseas Trade 
had taken great pains to see that 
everybody in this country had an 
opportunity of tendering for the work. 
Three British firms registered their 
names at Geneva and were invited to 
tender. Two declined, and the third 
said it was unable to tender on the 
terms suggested. 

He was not surprised that the contract 
went to some firm other than a British 
firm. There would be a legitimate 
outcry if British firms were to get 
contra¢ts at a very 
competition with other countries at 
lower prices. It was true that there 
was no British representative on the 
archite@ts’ committee, but there was 
a British representative on the experts’ 
committee or on the building com- 
mittee. He agreed that maintenance 
allowances were paid to the architedts, 
but he understood that it was the 
practice of the League to give 
allowances. 


Waterloo Bridge Doomed 


Waterloo Bridge is doomed. This is 
evident from the attitude of the 
Minister of Transport, revealed in a 


high price in- 


reply to a question put a few days ago 
by Sir William Davison, who asked 
whether, before agreeing to make a 
grant out of the Road Fund of 60 per 
cent. of the expenditure involved in 
pulling down Waterloo Bridge and 
erecting a new bridge to carry six lines 
of traffic in its place, he took into 
consideration that this work would 
take seven years to complete, and that 
removing the old bridge would cost 
some £275,000; and whether he would 
be prepared to make a similar grant 
towards widening the existing bridge 
to take four lines of traffic, so as to save 
expenditure, reduce the time for the 
completion of the work, and in the 
opinion of the Royal Commission 
approximately double the present 
capacity of the bridge. 

Mr. Pybus said he did not know on 
what authority his hon. friend stated 
that it would take seven years to 
complete a new bridge. In a report 
which had appeared that morning, 
the Improvements Committee of the 
L.C.C. stated that the time required 
was about five years. In any case, 
however, the responsibility for for- 
mulating a satisfactory scheme rested 
with the L.C.C., who would, he 
understood, consider the report from 
their Improvements Committee on the 
subject. Pending their decision, he 
had nothing to add to his previous 
statement. 

[Since that answer was given, the 
L.C.C. have decided to pull down the 
bridge and build another to take six 
lines of traffic.] 

Sir W. Davison then asked if the 
Minister was aware that Waterloo 
Bridge was one of the greatest archi- 
tectural masterpieces we possessed, and, 
in view of the saving of the time and 
money of reconditioning the bridge for 
four lines of traffic rather than the 
larger scheme proposed, did he not 
think that the Treasury, in the present 
financial stringency, might offer to 
the L.C.C. to pay 60 per cent. of the 
smaller scheme, when they had already 
offered to pay 60 per cent. of the larger 
scheme ? 

Mr. Pybus said that the hon. member 
was asking him, in the event of the 
L..C.C. refusing to adopt the resolution 
of the Improvements Committee, what 
he was going todo. That was a purely 
hypothetical question. 

Sir W. Davison further asked if the 
Minister realized that it was being said 
that the Government offer of 60 per 
cent. only applied to a bridge for six 
lines of traffic, and there were those 
who thought the reconditioning of the 
bridge for four lines of traffic would be 
better ; would it be out of court for the 
Government grant ? Did he understand 


it would be available if the L.C.C. 
approached the Government ? 

Mr. Pybus said that was a purely 
hypothetical question. 

Captain Crookshank asked, when the 
Minister said that it rested with the 
L.C.C. to produce a_- satisfactory 
scheme, who was going to decide 
whether the scheme was satisfactory. 
Was it the Minister ? 

Mr. Pybus replied that presumably 
the L.C.C., having appointed a famous 
architect and a famous engineer, might 
be entrusted at any rate to carry out 
the technical side of their work. 

Major Nathan asked if the Govern- 
ment had entered into any commit- 
ment towards the L.C.C. in the event 
of the scheme mentioned in the question 
for six lines being adopted. 

Mr. Pybus said that in the event of 
the L.C.C. deciding that a six-line 
bridge was necessary, involving the 
removal of the present Waterloo Bridge, 
then the Government would be pre- 
pared to give a grant of 60 per cent. 
Charing Cross Bridge Grant 
Asked by Mr. V. Adams if he would 
make a statement of the Government’s 
policy with regard to the rebuilding 
of Charing Cross bridge, Mr. Pybus 
replied that the late Government de- 
cided not to renew the offer of a grant 
towards this project, and the present 
Government was in accord with that 
decision. 


Importation of Granite 

Mr. Runciman, President of the 
Board of Trade, informed Mr. Burnett 
that during the months of December, 
1931, and January, 1932, the total 
imports of monumental and architec- 
tural granite into the United Kingdom 
amounted to 793 tons, valued at 
£24,626, and 414 tons, valued at 
£12,739, respectively. 

Housing Progress 

Sir E. Hilton Young told Mrs. Tate 
that the number of houses completed 
up to December 31, 1931, was 1,214, 
under the Act of 1930. 


Employment in the Building Industry 


Mr. Craven-Ellis asked the Minister of 

Labour if he would state the total 
number of employed persons in the 
building and allied trades in the years 
1913 and 1931; and the number of 
registered unemployed over the same 
periods. 

Sir Henry Betterton said that com- 
parable statistics were not available for 
any date earlier than July, 1923, when 
the estimated number of insured persons 
aged sixteen and over in the building 
industry classification was 703,250. 
The corresponding figure for persons 
aged sixteen to sixty-four at July, 1931, 
was 840,320. The average number of 
insured workpeople recorded as un- 
employed in 1924 was 73,505 and in 
1931 it was 184,227. 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


How New York Builds 
Rapidly 
BY DAVID E. EMERSON 


N the Empire State building a new 
type of suspended scaffold was used 
in the shafts. This scaffold differed from 
the usual type, in that the hoisting 
machines were located on the overhead 
protection of the scaffold instead of on 
the working platform, as is the usual 
custom. The working platform was 
hung from the overhead protection by 
steel cables. This arrangement allowed 
more working space for the men, which 
naturally makes it possible towork faster, 
with no apparent additional effort. 

The exterior scaffolds are quite often 
enclosed with canvas wind = shields 
during the winter months, and the work 
is carried on during stormy weather, 
and by installing salamanders on the 
scaffold the masons are able to work 
during extremely cold weather. 

In addition to these improved methods 
of construction, a number of other 
innovations have been introduced into 
the work, which tend to increase the 
efficiency of the men, which, as a 
matter of course, increases the speed 


with which the work is done. One of 


these aids to efficiency is a complete 
telephone system which is installed in 
these buildings, with automatic call 
horns scattered throughout the building, 
so that all foremen and others in 
authority can be communicated with 
from the contractor’s office on the job. 

All the very tall buildings are equipped 
with temporary passenger elevators, or 
lifts as they are called in England, to 
carry the workmen up to the upper 
stories. ‘This is quite necessary, as no 
man, after climbing stairs or ladders 
up to the fortieth, fiftieth or sixtieth 
story of a building, is in any condition 
to do very efficient work. These 
temporary passenger elevators, and the 
material hoists, are all located in 
temporary shafts, so that the regular 
elevator shafts will be free to carry on 
the work of the installation of the 
permanent elevators, which is done as 
the other work progresses. 

Another item for the comfort of the 
men is the establishment of lunch- 
counters at different levels throughout 
the building, so that it is not necessary 
for the men working on the upper floors 
to make the long trip down to the street 
for their mid-day meal. The Empire 
State building had four lunch-rooms 
located at different levels. 

Practically every large building which 
is constructed at the present time is 
provided with a job hospital, in charge 
of a graduate nurse, equipped for first 


aid and for subsequent dressings, 
examinations and treatments where the 
injuries do not require regular hospital 
treatment. ‘This is quite necessary, as 
accidents are very liable to happen 
where large numbers of men are at 
work; as many as forty-five hundred 
men were at work at one time on the 
Empire State building. 

Much of what I have written may 
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appear to be trivial to the reader, but 
it is careful attention to these apparently 
trifling matters that makes New York’s 
building methods possible. Also, some 
of the methods and appliances which 
I have described may be very well 
known in London, for although I have 
been there several times, I will frankly 
confess that I paid far more attention 
to the work which had been done by 
Wren, Gibbs and the brothers Adam 
than I did to that which was being 
done by the men of my own time. 
[Conclusion] 


The Continental Bank Building, New York: a photograph taken on May 5,' 
1931. Demolition has just begun ; temporary staging is visible about the base. 
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N a paper brought forward for discussion 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers last 
night (February 23), Dr. Charles Frewen 
Jenkin described his researches into “* The 
Pressure on Retaining Walls.” He gave 
the results of a very large number of tests on 


the pressure exerted by sand on walls of 


many types. The walls tested included 
plane walls of all batters, positive and 
negative, and also a number of stepped and 
L-shaped walls; they were tested with 
surcharges from o° (horizontal surface) to 
+ 30°, and with concentrated surcharges to 
represent warehouses built close to a dock- 
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The same site on November 4, 1931. 


wall. One series of tests was made under 
water. 
the forces on the wall (in magnitude, direc- 
tion, and position), and also the determina- 
tion of the planes of rupture and the nature 
of the motion of the sand down the back of 
the wali. 

From them, approximate formule have 
been developed, and their application 1s 
summarized in practical working rules in- 
tended for the everyday use of engineers. 
The errors in many of the old forms of the 
wedge theory are pointed out. The tests on 
L-shaped walls led to a satisfactory method 
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In six months the new steel framework is 


up to the 19th floor, and a complete new building has also arisen on the left. 


The tests included measurements of 
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of measuring the real friction angle between 
two free faces of sand sliding over one 
another. The reaction of the wall on the 
sand was shown to produce shearing stresses 
along a horizontal plane, which in some cases 
might be of great practical importance. 
The model wall used has enabled the 
position as well as the magnitude of the force 
to be found, or, in other words, the height 
of the centre of pressure. The experiments 
showed that the old assumption that the 
centre of pressure is always one-third of the 
way up the wall is quite mistaken ; in some 
cases it is more than half-way up the wall. 
No method of calculating the height of the 
centre of pressure has yet been found, but a 
provisional working-rule based on the tests 
was suggested. 


Aluminium for Heat 
Insulation 


F the three methods of heat trans- 

ference—radiation, convection and 
conduction—which have to be taken 
into account when considering systems 
of insulation, it is radiation which is 
the most potent factor in the majority 
of cases. As a means of counteracting 
radiation, a material is required with 
low powers of absorbing and emitting 
heat, and such a material is to be found 
in aluminium, the bright surface of 
which is noted for its high heat reflec- 
tivity. This property must not be 
confused with that of heat conduttivity : 
the metal is, of course, of high con- 
ductivity, but its emissivity is extremely 
low, and its reflectivity high. 

Even in the form of paint, aluminium 
retains this quality, which largely 
accounts for the popularity of alu- 
minium paint for coating water pipe- 
lines, vehicle roofs, aircraft fabric, and 
so on, where a certain amount of 
protection from heat is desired. 

[t is in the case of polished sheet or 
foil that the heat reflectivity is greatest, 
however, and of this fact advantage 
has been taken in the transport of 
petrol, for instance, losses through 
volatilization being greatly cut down 
by using aluminium tanks, covered only 
with colourless lacquer. Similarly, alu- 
minium foil has been successfully tried 
in America for coating oil tanks as 
a preventative of evaporation and 
corrosion. 

For certain purposes, however, such 
as refrigeration and the conservation of 
heat in steam vessels, the insulation 
must be very thorough, and themedium 
employed has to be such that it offers 
positive resistance to any change in 
temperature, whether through radia- 
tion, convection or conduction. The 
only insulating materials until lately 
available that are capable of satisfying 
this requirement are such that the very 
bulk and weight required tend to make 
them rather impracticable and un- 
economical in use. It has long been 
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known that the heat - conducting 
capacity of still air is very small, and 
it was upon the basis of this fact that 
a series of investigations was carried 
out some years ago in Germany with 
the object of developing a new insu- 
lating medium combining layers of air 
with polished metal strips. 

It was discovered that aluminium is 
peculiarly fitted for use for this purpose, 
owing to its high heat reflectivity and 
freedom from tarnishing, its low weight, 
and the fact that it is available either 
as sheet or foil, or as a sprayed coating. 
The method of insulation evolved 
depends upon thin strata of air 
separated by extremely thin metallic 
layers, the high efficiency thus obtained 
arising from the fact that, whilst radia- 
tion is checked by the bright metallic 
surface, the still air is practically a 
non-conductor, convection being pre- 
vented by the isolation of the different 
divisions from each other. 

In the search for the most practicable 
way of applying this principle, thin 
aluminium sheet was first tried, but it 
was later perceived that aluminium foil 
would be a more economical and in 
many cases a more suitable material 
to use, and this resulted in the develop- 
ment of a system, which has been 
developed on a commercial scale, under 
world patents. 

Originally, the insulation consisted of 
concentric layers of aluminium foil 
wound over non-metallic separators. 
In this form, however, it is applicable 
only to straight pipes or other bodies 
of regular shape. In view of this 
limitation, the system was modified to 


SOCIETIES AND 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

R. G. GREY WoRNUM, F.R.IB.A., 

leGturing on “‘Working Class Flats”’ 
at a meeting of the above Society, held 
in the Leeds College of Art, on 
February 11, pointed out that the 
design of working-class flats had _ its 
birth in this country somewhere about 
the *eighties; and the ’nineties saw the 
forerunners of the best examples in this 
country today. Those were due to the 
enterprise of the L.C.C., and every 
other civilized country had taken ad- 
vantage of studying that council’s work. 
If England had, for the moment, lost 
the lead in this direction, it was due to 
her stricter bylaws, her lack of money 
to spend on site work and _ social 
amenities, and on account of climatic 
conditions affecting both construction 
and the manner of living. 

He gave a brief outline of the birth of 
the modern tenement building from 
about 1892, when four-story buildings, 
with two flats per floor giving off each 
staircase, was the accepted system, 
which then progressed in England until 
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dispense with the separators and to use 
crumpled foil, as even in this latter 
simplified form it was found to provide 
perfectly efficacious insulation. 

The present method of use may be 
described as follows: The aluminium 
foil is obtainable in rolls of handy size, 
highly-polished and ready for applica- 
tion. It is approximately ‘0003 in. 
thick (‘007 mm.), and is embossed 
with a diamond pattern, which, besides 
constituting a trade mark, assists in 
the crumpling operation. The latter 
is carried out by means of sideways 
compression with the hands, the 
crumpled sheets of foil then being 
wrapped round the body to be insu- 
lated, placed upon each other so that 
only the ridges of the different layers 
are in contact. Three layers of foil 
make up about an inch of insulation 
thickness, and, provided that they are 
applied carefully so as to ensure the 
retention of the air layers, this amount 
will frequently suffice. The insulation 
is, of course, protected in the usual way 
from damage by a strong cover or steel 
lagging. An important point is that in 
spite of its structure, the composition is 
in no wise affected by vibration and does 
not flatten out. The German Govern- 
ment Material Testing Office, Berlin- 
Dahlem, subjected a wooden box fitted 
with it to 40,000 shocks per hour for 
fifty hours by means of a special 
vibrating appliance, but no perceptible 
alteration was produced in the insula- 
tion. Its lightness is also of value; it 
is over go per cent. lighter than other 
insulating media, weighing only 3 ozs. 
per cubic foot. 


INSTITUTIONS 


the outside approach - balcony was 
mainly used, and buildings without lifts 
were run up to five stories high, the top 
story floors being coupled together as 
two-floor flats. In many cases it was 
found better to place all the balcony 
approach fronts, with their bathrooms 
and kitchens facing each other in order 
to give a better prospect for living-room 
and bedroom windows. He said that 
it was undesirable to have wet washing 
drying in living-rooms, and up to the 
present the roof-drying room was the 
accepted solution. 

Recent Viennese and German housing 
blocks also came under review. The 
Germans, he said, were far more com- 
munally-disposed than the English. 
There, most of the laundry and bathing 
blocks were centrally housed, and were 
used in common by the occupants of 
the flats. 

Mr. Victor Bain, in moving the vote 
of thanks, said that he regretted that 
they in Yorkshire did not seem to have 
taken advantage of what London had 
done in the matter of such flats. He 
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did not think it was necessary to go to 
the Continent to acquire ideas which, 
after all, had only been borrowed from 
London. 

In seconding, Mr. W. Alban Jones 
thought that they could learn a great 
deal from the Continent, especially in 
their system of employing coloured 
cement for their outer walling. 

Messrs. Norman Culley (who _ pre- 
sided) and G. R. Foggitt also spoke. 


COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE 


‘Colour in Architecture” was the 
title of a lecture by Mr. L. H. Bucknell, 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered at a meeting of the 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, 
held on February 11. 

Mr. Bucknell said a great knowledge 
of theory could not alone produce 
great colour decoration; a sense of 
suitability, of pattern, of quality, of 
finish and of material was equally 
important. It was extraordinary how 
frequently ‘ suitability * seemed to be 
ignored, yet it was a primary condition. 

The decoration of buildings or rooms 
used for short intervals might have 
greater strength or less subtlety of 
colour than those in use for long periods, 
e.g. a cinema or casino might have a 
more exuberant scheme of colour than 
a living- or bed-room. 

Every building must be a special case, 
and though buildings might be broadly 
divided into sections, each section would 
have many subdivisions. It might be 
true to say that the public rooms of an 
hotel might be more gay than those of 
a private house and less wild than a 
cabaret, but there were many grades 
of hotel and what would suit one might 
be very unsuitable in another. 

Expression and character were more 
difficult to express, being more subtle, 
and we had to study carefully and with 
imagination the circumstances and 
people involved. This would apply 
particularly to domestic work and to 
those buildings where the expression of 
emotion or ideals was an essential factor, 
as in a church. 

In schools, where the classroom occu- 
pied many hours of the child’s day and 
had a great influence in the develop- 
ment of his chara¢ter, carefully-chosen 
colour might be of inestimable value. 
One could not imagine an atmosphere 
of varnished pitch pine, dull green and 
stone-colour paint being helpful, or 
adding pleasure to instruction. This 
was a matter which needed more atten- 
tion. Children were extremely respon- 
sive to colour, and it seemed a pity 
that opportunities for its use were so 
rarely taken or made. 

In domestic work the field of study 
was almost unlimited; although nearly 
all people saw the principal colours 
similarly, they were not all equally 
affected, some natures being much more 
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responsive to colour than others. 

Certain colours would delight some and 
irritate others, and the effect of colour 
on the people concerned must be 
studied before a suitable scheme could 
be conceived. 

We got so little sun that the possi- 
bility of some compensation in colour 
should be explored. Colour could give 
much which our climate lacked, and 
if it could not produce sun, it could at 
least provide brightness and cheer. 

It was curious how much we neglected 
ceilings. For years we had been satis- 
fied with the chalk-like finish, yet, in 
the past, the ceiling had been one of 
the glories of a room. It might be due 
to our modern low ceiling. A low 
ceiling would not stand strong colour, 
but many of our large public buildings 
had high ceilings, and would, he 
thought, be greatly improved by colour. 

As architects, they were familiar with 
** proportion,”’ the relation of the parts 
and the harmony of the whole. With 
colour it was similarly important. 
However perfect a selection of colours 
might be, if they were ill-proportioned, 
or, as it was better described, badly- 
disposed, the result would be disastrous. 
This ‘disposition’? was the most 
difficult of all the problems in colour, 
and only constant practice would bring 
success. We had to arrive at the same 
sense of proportion in colour as we 
had in form. 

It was not a matter of taste, any more 
than in any other form of esthetic 
expression, but, owing to the infinite 
number of combinations, was more 
difficult to reduce to a formula. 


JACOBEAN ARCHITECTURE 
Sir Banister Fletcher, Pp.R.1.B.A., in 
the third lecture of his series on 
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“English Renaissance Architecture,”’ 
at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, on February 10, dealt with the 
famous mansions of the Jacobean 
period. He pointed out how in that 


most interesting transitional epoch of 


English architecture, a more conscious 
attempt was made to systematize the 
Classical element in the style in 
buildings as ordered conceptions, while 
the Gothic tradition remained in the 
mullioned windows and manor hall, 
with “‘ screens ”’ and dais. 

He concluded with a brief description 
of the Jacobean architecture in some of 
the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 


Sir Banister Fletcher, in continuing his 
series of lectures on “‘ English Renais- 
sance Architecture,” on Wednesday last, 
dealt with the architecture of the 
late-seventeenth century and of the 
eighteenth century, particularly that of 
Sir Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones. 


BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION 

The Master of Sempill formally 
opened, on February 15, the exhibition 
of modern transport architecture, 
arranged by the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association, and held in the 
galleries of the Royal Birmingham 
Society of Artists. 

Councillor O. Morland, who presided, 
said the exhibition indicated that, if 
they might no longer have the beauty 
of the old timber bridge, yet the new 
reinforced concrete had a beauty of its 
own which could be developed and 
was being developed. 

The Master of Sempill welcomed the 
exhibition for the fact that it gave 
people an opportunity of seeing such 
photographs for the first time outside 
London. He thought the exhibition 
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emphasized the advantage of paying 
greater attention to transport facilities 
in this country than had been done 
before. 

He hoped the time would come when 
they would take a greater interest in 
this subject, for now, unhappily, it was 
seldom they could take persons from 
abroad with any sense of pride to see 
our buildings associated with transport. 
They wanted to pay greater attention 
to these problems, and to tackle them 
on modern lines. They wanted to 
design the buildings not only for the 
purpose which they were to serve, but 
so that they might in themselves exhibit 
the spirit of the age. Every form of 
transport had had to make its way 
against a storm of opposition, and he 
was sure the same applied from the 
architectural standpoint. 


THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Students of the Welsh School of 
Architecture visited, on February 3, the 
new building which forms the extension 
to the offices of the Glamorgan County 
Council, Cathays Park, Cardiff. They 
were accompanied by Messrs. Lewis 
John, a.r.1.B.A., A. MacLean, A.R.I.B.A., 
and W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
The party was met by Mr. Percy 
Thomas, 0.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., of the firm of 
Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas 
(the architeéts of the building), Mr. J. 
E. Turner, j.p., of Messrs. E. Turner 
and Sons, Ltd., the contractors, and 
Mr. J. R. Player, the Clerk of Works. 
After an examination of the working 
drawings, the visitors were conduéted 
round the building, inspecting not only 
the general planning of the structure 
and the external design, in the manner 
of the Italian Renaissance, but also 
many interesting constructional details. 





4 modern steel railway bridge, carrying the two lines of railway of the Southgate Tube extension over the North Circular 


Road at Bounds Green, London. 


work weighs 326 tons. 


The bridge, which is provided with an external “ catwalk ”’ for carrying pipes, etc., 
has two end spans of about 50 feet, and a central one of 74 feet, and was designed by H. Dalrymple Hay. 


The steel- 


D 
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At the close of the tour of inspection 
several special points were explained 
by the architeét, and a vote of thanks 
to Messrs. Thomas, Turner and Player 
was passed on the proposal of Mr. W. 5. 
Purchon. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTFORDSHIRE 
‘SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

The West Essex Chapter of the above 
Society celebrated its birthday on 
February 9, with an informal dinner, 
an inspection of the new Saville 
Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C., 
and attendance at the play. 

A reception was held at the Lysbeth 
Hall, Soho, by the chairman, Mr. 
T. H. B. Scott, F.R.1.B.A., and 
Mrs. Scott, followed by dinner. About 
seventy members and guests were 
present. 

Mr. S. Phillips Dales, F.R.1.B.A., Presi- 
dent of the Society, proposed the toast 
of “The West Essex Chapter,” and 
the chairman, Mr. T. H. B. Scott, 
responded. 

“The Visitors’? was proposed by 
Mr. Arthur C. Russell, L.R.1.B.A., 
honorary secretary, and replied to by 
Mr. T. P. Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., architect 
of the new Saville Theatre, who briefly 
described the design, construction, 
heating and ventilation and decoration 
of the theatre. 

The party then adjourned to the 
Saville Theatre, where they were 
conducted over it by the archite¢t, 
Mr. T. P. Bennett. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 

Following are the names of the 
successful candidates in the associate- 
membership and graduateship examina- 
tions of the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, held in December last : 

Graduateship Examination 

Messrs. Muzaffar Ahmad, T. H. Carden, 
H. E. Cartwright, H. G. Castleman, F. C, 
Doherty, G. A. Ivereigh, Kasturi Lal Sahani, 
W. C. Keen, K. Padmanabha Iyer, D. Lax, 
L. Chandra Mowli, J. D. West, and L. Paterson 
Wheeler. 

Associate-Membership Examination 


Messrs. H. T. Avey, Bakshi Ram Sinha, J. 
Bow Campbell, T. H. Carden, K. Collinson, 
D. G. Dimond, G. Drake, R. P. Haines, S. 
Howell, D. S. Jones, Prabhu Datt Joshi, K. 
Padmanabha Iyer, Amar Nath Kashyap, Kasi 
Govinda Sarma, D. Lax, C. V. Lloyd, C. E. F, 
Madeley, U. S. Manel, J. H. Marais, N. P. 
Mathur, J. W. Meredith, D. M. Meynell, S. R. 
Naidu, T. O’Donnell, L. A. Patel, V. A. 
Rangarajan, K. S. Shamanna, Seshagiri Rao, 
F. Valentine, F. Walker, J. H. Watson, and 
D. Whyte. 


MAIDSTONE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SOCIETY 

At a meeting of the above Society, 

held on February 3, Mr. P. B. Ballard, 

D.LITT., M.A., lectured on “* The Psycho- 

logy of the Artist and the Craftsman.” 


Mr. E. Salter Davies, m.a., Direétor of 


Education for the County of Kent, 
presided. 

The lecturer gave a brief history of the 
arts and crafts from the time of the cave 
dwellers up to the so-called modern 
groups of the present era, explaining in 


each case the psychological reasons for 
the results achieved. 

Among those present were the 
following : Major W. H. Robinson (the 
County Architect), Mr. and Mrs. S. H. 
Loweth, Mr. B. Green, Mr. A. S. 
Ryland, Mr. and Mrs. A. Sharp, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Cruttenden, Mr. F. W. 
Debney, Mr. A. Poltock, Mr. Norman 
Cook (Curator of the Maidstone 
Museum), Mr. H. B. Cremer, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Hale, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gutteridge, Miss E. M. Williams, Miss 
E. M. Whiteman and Mr. and Mrs. F, 
Beavis. 


QUESTIONS 


Catches for Internal Doors 

G. B. writes : ‘‘ J have been considering 
using Bales catches as fastenings to internal 
doors of rooms where ordinary locks do not 
seem to be of much value. A Bales catch 
and a pair of handles seem to be all that is 
required. Would you let me know your 
expert's opinion as to the practicability of 
this suggestion ?”’ 

The Bales catch is useful for small 
cupboard doors and other fittings, but 
it is not a satisfactory fastening for 
doors generally, especially in private 
houses. 

I heard of a case recently where these 
catches of the size known as No. 8 were 
used upon some internal doors, but the 
noise created by the movement of the 
ball as the door was opened and shut 
proved so disturbing that the catches 
were removed, and locks installed in 
their place. 

It is useless oiling the ball, as the 
movement of the latter is controlled by 
a stout spring. 

Trouble has been experienced in the 
past by the shrinkage of the woodwork, 
causing the ball to lose its effective 
grip. I have noticed that an adjustable 
Bales catch is on the market, which 
should be a valuable improvement. 

W. A. D. 


Shingles for Roofing 


G. E. writes: “‘ Would your expert give 
me the following information regarding 
shingles for roofing: (1) The usual sizes ? 
(2) Pitch required ? (3) Weight? 
(4) Whether they are painted, stained or 
treated with a preservative? (5) How the 
ridges and hips are formed?” 

Shingles are laid in the same manner 
as slates or tiles, and the most reliable 
woods commonly converted are oak 
and British Columbian red cedar. 

Sizes vary from 12 ins. to 18 ins. in 
length, and from 3 ins. to 8 ins. in 
width. 

The pitch for cedar can be as low as 
yo°, but oak should never be lower 
than 55. 

The weight per square of oak shingles 


THE FARADAY MEDAL 


The Council of the Institution of 


Electrical Engineers has made the 
eleventh award of the Faraday Medal 
to Sir Oliver Lodge, p.sc., F.R.S., 
honorary member of the Institution. 
The Faraday Medal is awarded by 
the Council of the Institution every 
year, either for notable scientific or 
industrial achievement in eleétrical 
engineering or for conspicuous service 
rendered to the advancement of elec- 
trical science, without restriction as 
regards nationality, country of residence 
or membership of the Institution. 
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is about 400 lbs., and cedar 300 lbs. 
Shingles can be painted, stained, or 
tarred, but both oak and cedar shingles, 
if of good manufacture, can be left 
with safety untreated, and will weather 
in course of time to an attractive silver- 
grey tint. 

Eaves are laid double, and hips and 
valleys are cut close; the valleys can 
have a secret lead gutter, or, as some 
people have an objection to this, an open 
lead gutter. 

Hips and ridges are often formed with 
similar shingles, cut into short lengths 
of about 4 ins., carried down the slopes 
about 5 ins., bevelled at the top where 
the boards join, and butted at the sides. 
Hips and ridges finished in this manner 
should have a lead or felt strip fixed 
under the shingles which form the 
ridges and hips. 

In America, Canada and Sweden, all 
wood-producing countries, shingles are 
extensively used, but in England, for 
all practical purposes, they can. be 
considered to be out of date, and it is 
doubtful if they can compare in price 
with slates, tiles or other materials 
suitable to the various localities. 

Shingle roofing is dealt with in The 
Development of Building Construction, by 
C. F. Innocent, and The History of 
Building Crafts, by M. S. Briggs. For 
notes on modern usage, Specification, 
1932, can be consulted. G. D. 


OBITUARY 
JOHN DUNN: 1850-1932 
We regret to record the death, which 
occurred on February 10, of Mr. John 
Dunn, F.R.1.B.A., at his residence, 
25 Montagu Square, at the age of 
eighty-two. He was elected an Associate 
of the R.I.B.A. in 1876, and a Fellow 
in 1884 ; at the time of his death he 
was fourth senior Fellow. 
He succeeded his father as private 
secretary, and later became agent, 


architect and surveyor to the Duke of 


Norfolk. He designed and _ rebuilt 
practically the whole of the Duke’s 
London estate during the last fifty 
years. 


ae agree te 
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THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the specialists, 
general contractors and some of the sub- 
contracétors for the buildings illustrated in 
this issue : 

House, Seal, Sevenoaks, Kent (pages 
271-273). General contraétors, A. Tye, 
Ltd., who were also responsible for the 
excavation and central heating. Sub- 
contra¢tors: Ames and Finnis, bricks; 
Stirling and Johnson, Ltd., tiles; ‘Thomas 
Elsley, Ltd., cast lead; Bratt Colbran & Co., 
Ltd., stoves and grates; National Radiator 
Co., “ Ideal’’ boilers; Grierson, Ltd., electric 
wiring; Oslerand Faraday, Ltd., ele¢tric light 
fixtures; Pontifex and Sons, Ltd., sanitary 
fittings; Yannedis & Co., Ltd., door and 
window furniture; C. E. Welstead, Ltd., 
casements; Martin Van Straaten, Ltd., 
and Rust’s Vitreous Mosaic Co., tiling. 

Uplands School, Smethwick (pages 274- 
276). General contractors, Richard Fen- 
wick, Ltd. Sub-contractors : Ashwell and 
Nesbit, heating; Hope’s Heating and 
Lighting, Ltd., hot water supply; 
Smethwick Gas Department, gas supply 
and fittings; Walker & Co., eleétric light- 
ing; Samuel Smith and Sons, Horrell and 
Bowman, and Parker, Winder and Achurch, 
Ltd., grates; Birmingham Guild, Ltd., 
wrought ironwork; Stratford-upon-Avon 
Guild, Ltd., fibrous plaster; Haywards, 
Ltd., iron stairs; F. P. Waltho, Ltd., and 
Lockerbie and Wilkinson, Ltd., cioak 
fittings; Parker, Winder and Achurch, 
Ltd., W. R. Pickup, Ltd. and Stourbridge 
Glazed Brick Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings ; 
Educational Supply Association, Ltd., fold- 
ing partitions; Charles Wade, Ltd., con- 
structional steelwork; Hill and Smith, Ltd., 
fencing; Alfred Brown & Co., and Samuel 
Parkes & Co., Ltd., ironmongery; Siegwart 
Fireproof Floor Co., Ltd., fireproof flooring: 
Empire Stone Co., Ltd.. stone dressings; 
Morris’s (Oldbury), facing bricks; The 
Lilleshall Co., Ltd., glazed bricks; Mitchell 
Bros., and Granwood Flooring Co., Ltd., 
wood-block floors; Empire Stone Co., 
Ltd., granolithic; Rudders and Paynes, 
Ltd., tiled roofs; Vulcanite, Ltd., and La 
Brea Asphalte Co., Ltd., flat roofs; Rayson 
Bros., plastering; F. G. May, painting; 
The Bennet Furnishing Co., Ltd., science 
rooms; Kingfisher, Ltd., domestic subjects 
and school lockers; Mann, Egerton & Co., 
Ltd., handicraft rooms; T. M. Gardiner, 
Ltd., gymnasium. 

C.S.S.A., Ltd., Strand, W.C. (pages 
277-279). General contractors, Ford and 
Walton Ltd. Sub-contraétors: Moreland, 
Hayne & Co., Ltd., steelwork; Crittall 
Manufaéturing Co., Ltd., metal casements; 
Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd., heating 
and sprinklers; Express Lift Co., Ltd., 
lifts; S. W. Francis & Co., Ltd., steel 
roller shutters; British Reinforced Con- 
crete Co., Ltd., reinforcement; Haywards, 
Ltd., pavement lights; Rashleigh Phipps 
& Co., Ltd.,  eleétrical installation; 
General Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt work: 
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C. A. and A. W. Haward, iron staircases; 
W. B. Simpson and Sons, Ltd., tiling: 
Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., 
terrazzo stairs, etc.; Roneo, Ltd., cubicles 
and doors; F. Sage & Co., Ltd., shop fronts, 
blinds, etc.; E. Heffer & Co., eleétric 
light fittings; Adrian Stokes & Co., stair- 
case balustrading and handrail; Crane 
Bennett, Ltd., lavatory fittings; Mallinson 
and Sons, Ltd., wood panelling; Comyn 
Ching & Co., Ltd., vent gratings: 
Birmingham Guild, Ltd., frames to lift 
doors in Birmabright; W. J. Furse & Co.., 
Ltd., lightning condu¢tor and flag pole: 
Strand Ele¢tric Co., metal baffles; H. H. 
Martyn & Co., Ltd., ele¢tric sign; J. A. 
King & Co., Ltd., constructional floor tiles. 


TRADE NOTES 


Mr. J. Edmund Grove, who recently 
resigned his directorship of the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., has joined the 
board of John Bennie, Ltd., lift engineers, 
of Glasgow and London. Mr. Grove will 
be attached to the company’s London office, 
39 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

* 

At Martins Bank, Nottingham, illustrated 
in the jouRNAL for January 6, Messrs. 
Sankey-Sheldon (Harris and Sheldon, Ltd.), 
supplied interior fittings comprising adjust- 
able steel shelving and cupboards for the 


strong-room. 
~ 


Mr. W. A. Hole, A.M.1£.£., installed the 
Holophane floodlighting equipment used 
in the Lilley and Skinner building, illus- 
trated in our last issue. 

* 

The Frodingham Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
of the United Steel Companies, Ltd., have 
recently successfully rolled 22-in. by 7-in. 
and 24-in. by 7}-in. beams, thereby placing 
themselves in a position to supply the 
complete range of British standard beams. 
The 24-in. by 7}-in. beams can be rolled 
in weights ranging from go to 108 lbs. per 
foot, and the 22-in. by 7-in. beams in 
weights from 75 to 88 Ibs. per foot. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 1.—Sending-in day. Modern Detached 
House, for the Management of the South Wales 
Building Trades Exhibition. (Cost: not to 
exceed £1,000.) The competition is open 
to all architects other than those in practice. 
Assessors: J. Herbert Jones,  F.R.1.B.A., 
Morgan Willmott, F.R.1.B.A., and H. Norman 
Edwards. Premiums: £50, £30 and £20. 
Conditions, etc., obtainable on application to 
Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd., 97 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. Designs to be addressed to 
** ArchiteGtural Competition,” Competition 
Manager, Building Trades Exhibition, Grey- 
friars Hall, Cardiff, not later than March 1. 
(1 p.m.). 

March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Exhibition of 
drawings and watercolours by the late W. R. Lethaby. 
10 a.m. to8 p.m. Until February 25. 10 a.m. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTs, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. ‘* The Romance of Museum Restoration.” By 
Alexander Scott, M.A. 8 p.m. 
I,.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C. ‘Sir Christopher Wren 
and his Works.’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.I.B.A. 
6 p.m. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. Honan Night. 
“ Chicago Today.” By L. Berger. 6 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION I,ECTURFS. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C. Sixth of ten weekly lectures on 
Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.8.A. 7.30 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Students’ Meeting. 
** Practical Observations on the Construction of a 

Concrete Road.”” By R. R. W. Grigson, B.Sc. 
6.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
WEstTt YORKSHIRF SOCIETY OF 

Students’ Evening. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 10 Upper 


ARCHITECTS. 


Belgrave Street, S.W.1. ‘‘ Modern Developments in 
Surface Treatments.’ By Hugh Davies, HON.A.R.I.B.A. 
6.30 p.m. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, W.1. 
‘The Byzantine Wall Paintings of Panagia Asinou, 
Cyprus.”’ By Archdeacon H. J. Buxton and W. H 
Buckler, F.S.A. 8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
StRVEyors, 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. Third 
lecture on ‘‘ The Town and Country Planning Bill.” 
By Leslie Maddock. 7 p.m. 

ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. At the Town Hall, 
Wallasey. ‘‘ Points in Connection with the Re- 
organization of Municipal Hospitals.” By W. M. 
Frazer. 4 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


Sunrise, 6.53 a.m. Sunset, 5.33 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 
ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
At the Lighting Service Bureau, 15 Savoy Street, W.C. 
ro a.m. Introductory remarks by H. A. Lingard. 
10.15 a.m.: ‘‘ Lighting Fundamentals,’ by John 


W. T. Walsh, p.sc. 11.15 a.m.: ‘‘ Characteristics of 
Electric Lamps,” by L. E. Bucknell. 12.15 p.m.: 
General discussion. Afternoon: 2.15 p.m.: ‘‘ Aims 


and Objects of Architectural Lighting,’’ by Waldo 
Maitland, A.R.I.B.A. Discussion to be opened by John 
Gloag. 3.30 p.m.: ‘ Electrical Services for Lighting,” 
by R. Grierson, A.M.1.E.E., A.M.I.MECH.E. 4.15 
Genera] discussion. 4.45 p.m.: Inspection of Broad- 
casting House. 10 a.m. 
1L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 
By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. At Swedenborg Hall, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. ‘‘ Pipe Corrosion.”” By A. C. 
Pallot, B.Sc. 7 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. 
At the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith 
Street, Drury Lane, E.C. Seventh of ten weekly 
lectures on Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 
7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3 
ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
At the Lighting Service Bureau, 15 Savoy Street, W.C. 
10 a.m.: Introductory remarks by Sir John Brooke, 


¢.B. 10.15 a.m.: “ Floodlighting,”” by H. Lingard. 
Discussion to be opened by Rome Guthrie, F.R.1.B.A. 
11.30 a.m.: ‘Special Lighting Problems,” by W. J. 


Jones, M.SC., A.M.LE.E. Discussion to he opened by 
Maxwell Ayrton, F.R.L.B.A. Afternoon: 2.15 p.m. 
‘‘ Lighting Requirements for Commercial Buildings,” 
by F. Marsh. Discussion to be opened by P. F. 
Westwood, F.R.I.B.A. 3.30p.m.: ‘* Modern Tendencies 
in the Lighting of Theatres, Hotels, Restaurants and 
Exhibitions,” by Howard Robertson,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Discussion to be opened by R. A. Duncan, A.R.1.B.A 
1.45 p.m.: Inspection of the Saville Theatre. 

0 a.m. 

INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 
At the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Gower Street, W.C. ‘‘New Decorative 
Accessories.”” By Oliver P. Bernard, ©.R.1.B.A. 

WEsT YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Arts, Leeds. ‘‘ Rational Architecture.” 
By Joseph Emberton, A.R.1.B.A. 7 p.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C. ‘‘ Paint.” By P. J. Cayley. 

‘ 7.30 p.m. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 5 

Sunrise, 6.38 a.m. Sunset, 5.45 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS ND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to the Gaumont 
Palace Cinema, Hammersmith, W (Robert Cromie, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 2.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, MARCH 7 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. General Meeting. 
9 p.m. Presentation of Royal Gold Medal. 9 p.m. 
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THE INDUSTRIES FAIR 


HE British Industries Fair, Birm- 

ingham, was first held in 1920, 

since when its rapid growth has 
necessitated enormous extensions to 
cope with the ever-increasing demand 
for exhibition space. This year the 
extension to the Exhibition Buildings, 
which adjoin Castle Bromwich railway 
station, provides an additional display 
area of more than 30,000 sq. ft.. thereby 
increasing the total area—under one 
roof—to 12 acres, and giving a total 
length of 1,620 ft. and a width of 250 ft. 

The exhibition will remain open until 
March 4, between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. 

Following is a brief schedule of some 
of the principal exhibits : 

ADAMSEZ, LTD., London. Baths, closets, 
lavatories, urinals, sinks, fountains, showers, 
divisions, furnace bricks and linings. 

ASBESTOS CEMENT BUILDING PRODUCTS, LTD., 
Manchester. Everite asbestos cement flue 
pipes and fittings for use with gas-fired 
apparatus and slow combustion stoves; im- 
proved cowls and bafflers. 

BELL’S HEAT APPLIANCES, LTD., London. 
The Aga cooker, which is claimed by the 
firm to burn coke or anthracite and to con- 
sume just over one ton in twelve months. 

BRABY, FREDK., & CO., LTD., London. 
Metalwork, including tanks, drums, air- 
receivers, trucks, bins, offices, stairs, floors, 
partitions, roofs, ventilators, duéts, pans, 
etc., for chemicals, wirework, perforated 
metals, special steel sheets, metal-covered 
plywood, and aluminium stand containing 
hollowware. 

BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION AND 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES, London. 
Information bureau relating to the manu- 
facture, distribution and utilization of gas. 

BRITISH ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION (INC.), London.  Eleétrical inquiry 
bureau and publicity literature. 

BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO., LTD., Lon- 
don and Birmingham. Exhibit demonstrat- 
ing lighting by Mazda lamps; lamps 
operated by individual switches; and 
demonstration of control of lights and 
motors, etc., by means of B.T.H. photo- 
electric cells. 

BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER AND ENGINEERING 
co., LTD., London. Goblin vacuum cleaners, 
electric and non-eleétric types, for domestic 
and industrial use. 

CASEBOURNE & Co. (1926), LTD., Stockton- 
on-Tees. Pioneer plaster and pioneer par- 
tition blocks. 

CELLACTITE AND BRITISH URALITE, LTD., 
London. Cellaétite steel-cored corrugated 
sheets, Urastone incorrosible flue pipes, 
etc.; Uralite fire-proof sheeting, asbestos 
cement sheets, flat and corrugated, and 
other items in the same material. 

CEMENT MARKETING CO., LTD., London. 


Display of finishes obtainable by the use of 


white and coloured cements, also surface 
finishes secured by Tintowell spray process. 
Coloured cement in use can be seen in 
** Quarry to Road ” exhibit. 

COMBUSTIONS, LTD., London. Semi-auto- 
matic and hand-controlled Rotamisor oil 


firing equipment, showing the application 
of the Rotamisor burner to Lancashire and 
other types of boilers; also Rotamisor 
burners for industrial furnace firing. 

CROFT GRANITE, BRICK AND CONCRETE CO., 
Ltp., Croft, near Leicester. Croft Adamant 
marble and reconstructed stone, and Croft 
Hydromant reconstructed stone garden 
ornaments; marble and stone fireplaces, 
wall and floor tiling, marble lamp standards. 

EARLE, BOURNE & CO., LTD., Birmingham. 
Brass, copper, aluminium alloy, aluminium 
in strip, sheet, tubes, angles, channels, 
sections, mouldings and ornamental tubes, 
shopfront metals, cased tubes, square tubes, 
bends and top rods, water service pipes 
and condenser tubes. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
Londén. Esavian movements for folding 
and sliding windows, screens, partitions, 
doors; circular folding windows, folding 
windows reinforced with metal, fittings for 
doors and for aerodrome sheds, etc. 
ELECTROLUX, LTD., London. Gas-operated 
refrigerators and ice cream conservators. 
A tiny gas flame, it is claimed by the 
firm, replaces all mechanism, and the 
refrigerators operate continuously and auto- 
matically without moving parts and in 
silence. 

FIRTH, THOS., AND JOHN BROWN, LTD., 
Sheffield. Firth Staybrite steel in the form 
of sheets and castings for all domestic and 
engineering purposes; Firth special alloy 
steels in form of drills, milling cutters, 
Insto saws, files, and hacksaws. 

FLAVEL, SIDNEY, & CO., LTD., Leamington 
Spa. Flavel’s Leamington stoves, including 
the Flavel gas cooker in various finishes, 
Leamington gas fires and mantel registers, 
also the Metro coke fire and log gas fire. 

FREEMAN, JOSEPH, SONS & CO., LTD., 
London. Cementone’ colours, _water- 
proofers, and decorative finishes for cement, 
concrete, plaster, brick, stone, magnesite, 
etc., for external or internal use either by 
incorporation or surface application. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., London. 
Osram lamps, Magnet household appliances, 
Witton motors, Magnet ele¢tric lighting 
accessories, and Magnet conduit and conduit 
fittings. 

HARVEY, G. A., & CO. (LONDON), LTD., 
London. Perforated metals (all gauges), 
pipe guards and grilles, woven wire (all 
meshes and gauges), ornamental radiator 
covers, sheet metal and plate work, steel 
piping and gutters, ventilators, chimneys, 
steel office and storage equipment and 
industrial plant. 

HOPE, HENRY, AND SONS, LTD., Birmingham. 
Steel and bronze windows, steel factory sash 
patent roof glazing, ele¢trically-controlled 
window opening gear for continuous opening 
lights, patent glass roofing, bronze door and 
window furniture, locks, nameplates, etc., 
and architeétural lead work. 

HURRY WATER HEATER CO., Birmingham. 
Gas water heaters, geysers, circulators, and 
gas-heated wash boilers. 

I.C.I. METALS, LTD., Birmingham. Non- 
ferrous metals and alloys in the form of 
plates, strip, sheet, tubes, rod, extruded 
sections, wire sheathing, also roofing and 
guttering sundries. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
London. Plant for rapid removal of oil and 
grease from metal parts for overhauls, 
annealing, enamelling, Bonderizing, Parker- 
izing, plating, etc., and all engineering 
work. 

INDIA RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA AND TELE- 
GRAPH WORKS CO., LTD., London. Mecha- 
nical rubber goods, ebonite, gutta-percha 
goods, cables, wires, batteries, telegraph and 
testing instruments, rubber mooring buoys 
for seaplanes and light craft, rubber flooring, 
metal work, and lined and covered ebonite. 
J.P. TUBULAR HEATER CO. (GLASGOW), 
London. J.P. electric tubular heaters, 
assembled in various designs, including 
radiators, open and proted¢ted, towel rails, 
and automobile heaters. 


KLEINE CO., LTD., London. Reinforced 
hollow brick floors, roofs, and staircases; 
also non-slipping and dustless Duromit 
surface flooring and precast coloured tiles. 

KORKOID DECORATIVE FLOORS, London. 
Cutting and laying Lintiles. 

LAMONT, JAMES H., & CO., LTD., Corstor- 
phine, Midlothian. Copper pipe fittings, 
Securex patent improved fittings, for light 
and heavy gauge copper tubes, for cold 
and hot water supply, and steam heating; 
also for ship, motor and aircraft fittings. 

MACFARLANE, WALTER, & co., Glasgow. 
Architeétural metalwork, including cast iron 
building fronts, columns, spandrils, lamps, 
bridge parapets, canopy, stair, bath, foun- 
tain, wash basin, cast and wrought iron 
railings, drain, soil, rainwater pipes, cast 
iron and lead heads. 

MACINLOP, LTD., Manchester. Rubber 
belting for transmission and _ conveyors, 
hosepiping, anti-corrosion rubber linings, 
pipes, etc., ebonite goods, all industrial 
rubber produ¢ts, rubber flooring, mats and 
cellular air-cushion rubber upholstery. 

MERCHANT TRADING CO., LTD., London. 
Donnacona, a homogeneous manufactured 
board, claimed by the firm to combine great 
structural strength with unusual insulating 
value, Britco doors and Britco Canadian 
Douglas fir plywood. 

MIDDLETON FIRECLAY CO., Middleton, 
Leeds. Terra-cotta, various colours, garden 
ornaments, glazed bricks and tiles, swim- 
ming bath, showing glazed bricks and tiles, 
scum channelling, etc., glazed partition 
brick cubicle, fireclay sanitary ware, sinks 
and lavatory basins, etc. 

MOLER PRODUCTS, LTD., London. Fosalsil 
heat insulating produéts, including bricks, 
slabs, powders and aggregate for making 
fire-resisting concrete. 

NAIRN, MICHAEL & CO., LTD., Kirkcaldy; 
Scotland. Lintile floor covering. 


NOBEL CHEMICAL FINISHES, LTD., Slough. 
Deoxidine rust remover and preventative, 
Dulux range of air drying and _ stoving 
finishes applied by brushing, spraying or 
dipping, Necol and Belco enamels, lacquers 
and bronze mediums, Nobel anti-corrosive 
paints and quick-drying enamels, Melanoid 
and Teétal. 

PARKER, WINDER AND ACHURCH, LTD., Bir- 
mingham. The Page chromium-plated 
automatic door closer, claimed to be suitable 
for light doors up to 2-in. thickness, and fully 
automatic oil-burners to burn semi-crude 


oil under thermostatic control in boilers of 


central heating or domestic hot-water supply 
installations. 
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PILKINGTON BROTHERS, LTD., St. Helens, 
Lancs. Display of glass, claimed by the 
firm to be suitable for all requirements in 
any type of building construction, including 
interior and exterior decoration. 

REYROLLE, A., & CO., LTD., Hebburn-on- 
Tyne. Metal-clad switchgear for power 
stations, indoor and outdoor sub-stations, 
collieries and industrial installations, relays 
and measuring instruments, electric water- 
heaters, and various applications of plugs 
and sockets. 

RoBBINS & co., Leamington Spa. Period 
dog and basket grates, dog grate casings 
and panels, antique fire backs, andirons 
and fireiron rests in stainless steel, iron, 
bronze and other metals. 

RUBEROID CO., LTD., London. Bitumen 
roofings, claimed by the firm to be suitable 
for every type of roof and_ building, 


THE WEEK’S BUILDING 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 

Plans passed by the CATERHAM U.D.C. : 
Bungalow, Manor Avenue, for Messrs. Thomas 
Bros.; house, Salmon’s estate, for Messrs. 
Thomas and Sutcliffe; three shops, High Street, 
for Mr. G. W. Hitchcox; layout of Burntwood 
estate, for Messrs. E. O'Sullivan (Kenley), Ltd. 
The couLspon v.p.c. has prepared a revised 
scheme for the erection of 100 tenements on 
the Woodlands estate. 

Plans passed by the coutspon v.p.c.: Shop, 
Chipstead Valley Road, for Messrs. Hooker 
and Rogers; bungalow, Caterham Drive, for 
Messrs. Thompson, Bayliss and Co., Ltd.; 
nine shops and fourteen garages, Chipstead 
Valley Road, for Messrs. Morgan, Baines and 
Clark; development of the Purley Downs 
estate, for Messrs. Thomas and Son. 

The L.C.C. is to provide a fire sub-station on 
the DOWNHAM housing estate. 

Plans passed at PURLEY : House, Riddlesdown 
Road, and two houses, Famet Avenue, for 
Messrs. E. T. Brown and Son; house, Hartley 
Old Road, for Mr. G. T. Fox; shop, Old Lodge 
Lane, for Mr. E. R. Gray. 

The watrorp Corporation has submitted to 
the Ministry of Health a scheme for the erection 
of 130 houses on the Leavesden Green estate. 

Plans passed by the wATFoRD Corporation : 
House, Cassiobury Drive, for Mr. W. L. Barnes; 
house, Stratford Way, for Mr. E. Wise; two 
houses, Kelmscott Crescent, for Mr. H. J. 
Norwood; three houses, Benskin Road, for 
Mrs. T. H. Simmons; two houses, Woodland 
Drive, for Messrs. Richards & Co.; bungalow, 
Cassiobury Drive, for Mr. W. S. Chapman; 
additions to workshop, Queen’s Road, for 
Watford Co-operative Society. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

Plans passed by the GRAVESEND Corporation : 
Eight houses, Hillside Avenue, for Mr. C. A. 
Reid: three houses, Austin Road, for Mr. W. 
Gould; two houses, Devonshire Road, for 
Mr. T. Bennett; alterations, 15 High Street. 
for Messrs. W. Peck & Co.; offices, etc., Stone 
Street, for Messrs. Barty-Motors, I.td. 

The wastincs Corporation is to erect eight 
shops and five flats in Old London Road, at 
a cost of £6,546. 
Plans passed by the Hastincs Corporation : 
Stage at New Cinema, London Road, for 
Mr. J. B. Mendham; three houses, Blacklands 
estate, and six houses, Bexhill Road, for Messrs. 


Jeffery and Bowcock; alterations, ‘‘ Lord Nel- 


son” public-house, East Bourne Street, for Mr. 
Andrew Ford; bungalow, St. Helen’s Road, 
five bungalows, Clive Avenue, and_ three 
bungalows, Athelstan Road, for Mr. J. Hunt; 
alterations, 26-28 London Road, for Mr. 


Harold Burleigh. 


Ruberoid for large buildings, Starex and 
Pluvex for smaller buildings, bitumen damp- 
courses, hessian based and _lead-lined, 
asbestos roofings, slater’s felts. 

SHAWS GLAZED BRICK CO., LTD., Darwen. 
Faience in blocks for exteriors, large faience 
tiles for interiors, ceramic swimming bath, 
glazed partitions, sanitary ware, glazed 
bricks, ele¢trical porcelains, fireplace sur- 
rounds, urinals, lavatory basins, sinks, 
and closets. 

STEPHENSON, JOSEPH, & CO. (LONDON), 
LTD., London. Riverbank building blanket, 
a quilted flexible eelgrass material for sound 
deadening, heat and cold insulation, and 
acoustic work. 

TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. (1929), LTD., 
London. Exhibit indicates structural, decor- 
ative and insulating properties of Tentest, 
the Empire board of insulation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 
The srisrot Corporation is to ere&t a branch 


library in Wick Road, Brislington, at a cost of 


£2,750. 

The sristot Corporation has leased land at 
Avonmouth Docks to Messrs. Spillers, Ltd., 
for the erection of a flour mill. 

The pLymoutu Corporation is to proceed with 
the clearance scheme in High Street and Peel 
Street, Stonehouse. 

The pLtymourH Corporation has approved a 
modified scheme for extensions, providing for 
another 120 beds, at the Royal Western 
Counties mental institution. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The BIRMINGHAM Corporation has obtained 
a site on the Weoley Castle estate, for the 
erection of a welfare centre. 

Messrs. Ford and Slater, architeéts, are to 
develop the Bycars estate, BURSLEM. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Church authorities 
have acquired a site from the Birmingham 
Corporation in King’s Road, KINGSTANDING, 
for the erection of a church. 

The sMETHWICK Corporation is to proceed 
with the erection, by direét labour, of houses 
for firemen, at a cost of £8,000. 

The sMETHWICK Corporation has purchased 
three acres of land in Hill Top Road, Warley, 
for a housing scheme. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 

Plans passed by the BARROW-IN-FURNESS 
Corporation : Ciub premises, Himpool Road, 
for British Workmen’s Institute Committee; 
extensions, Buccleugh Street, for Barrow 
Co-operative Society, Ltd.; alterations and 
additions, 187 Dalton Road, for Mr. T. Gorst. 

The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
is seeking a site in Corporation Road, 
BIRKENHEAD, for the erection of a meeting-house 
and offices. 

The Botton Corporation is considering a site 
in Green Street for the erection of washhouses. 

The BOLTON Watch Committee has sanctioned 
alterations at the Majestic Cinema, St. Helen’s 
Road, and at the King’s Hall, Bradshawgate. 

Mr. A. S. Woods is to ereét forty-six houses on 
the Albert Road estate, BOLTON. 

Plans passed by the cHEsTER Corporation : 
Bungalow, Oakfield Road, for Mr. T. Watkins; 
two houses, Saughal! Road, for Mr. T. Marshall; 
two shops and houses, Long Lane, Upton, for 
Mr. A. Squires; two houses, Liverpool Road, 
for Mr. G. Morgan; two houses, Christleton, 
for Mr. Williams; four houses, Hoole Lane, 
for Mr. F. Broughton; house, Earlsway, for 
Mr. H. V. B. Thorington; showrooms, City 
Road, for Messrs. H. A. Clegg; alterations, 
Albion Hotel, City Road, for Messrs. Worthing- 
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UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, LTD., Sheffield. 
Steel and allied produéts; construétional, 
alloy and special steels, pig irons, forgings, 
cold worked steel strip and wire, railway, 
automobile, aircraft, shipbuilding and 
general engineering produéts, non-corrosive 
steels, and civil engineers’ produéts. 


URE, ALLAN, & co., LTD., Glasgow. The 
Ure back-to-back grate (shown in opera- 
tion) heats parlour, cooks in kitchenette 
and supplies hot water from one fire; also 
the Ure interior cooker shown in operation. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO.,LTD. 
London. Glass fixers. 

ZINC ALLOY RUST PROOFING CO., LTD., 
Wolverhampton. Specimens of ferrous 
produéts treated by the Sheradizing process 
to prevent rust, viz., builders’ ironmongery, 
electrical, railway and automobile parts, 
etc. 


NEWS 


ton & Co., Litd.; four houses, Brook Lane, for 
Mr. A. Morcroft; extensions to stores, Brook 
Street, for Chester Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

Mr. F, Speakman is to ereét forty-seven houses 
on the Monton estate, ECCLES. 

The Eston v.D.c. has obtained sanétion trom 
the Ministry of Health to proceed with the 
erection of forty-eight houses for aged persons 
on the Grangetown garden village estate. 

The HOOLE (CHESHIRE) U.D.C. is to ereét fifty 
houses in Hoole Lane. 

The nuit Corporation is to erect twenty-two 
houses on the East Hull estate, by direét labour, 
at a cost of £7,353. 

Plans passed by the MORECAMBE Corporation : 
Four houses, West End Road, for Mr. J. H.- 
Carleton; two houses, Regent’s Park Avenue, 
for Mr. H. Shelley; forty-four houses, Norton 
Grove, for Messrs. L. Wild, Ltd.; two houses, 
Morecambe Road, for Mr. A. Heathcote; 
two houses, Lancaster Road for Mr. P. Holmes; 
alterations to shop and café, Queen Street, for 
Messrs. J. Baxter and Son; eighteen bungalows, 
Moss House estate, for Messrs. Brook and 
Kershaw; two bungalows, Oxcliffe Road, for 
Mr. H. L. Moody. 

The satrorp Corporation is to undertake a 
clearance scheme for the Chapel Street area. 

The sALrorp Corporation is to ereét 138 flats 
in three-story buildings at Broughton, for 
rehousing displaced tenants, at a cost of £76,000. 

The sHEFFIELD Corporation is to make a 
clearance scheme for the Copper Street and 
Cupola Street area. 

The sHEFFIELD Corporation has approved 
plans, prepared by the city architeét, for the 
erection of 326 houses on the Totley estate. 

The sHEFFIELD Corporation has approved the 
development of the Woodthorpe estate, where 
approximately 1,000 houses are to be erected. 

Plans passed by the sHEFFIELD Corporation : 
Four houses, Stumpelow Road, for Messrs. 
T. Wilkinson and Sons, Ltd.; house, Longley 
Road, for Messrs. Oxspring Bros.; two houses; 
Ringinglowe Road, for Mr. W. C. Mander: 
bungalow, Ramnoor Cliff Road, for Mr. C. FE. 
King; house, Athol Road, for Snowhite 
Laundry, Ltd.; bungalow, Abbey Lane, for 
Mr. J. L. Conway; forty-four houses, Manor 
estate, for Corporation estates committee. 

The west BROMWICH Corporation is to erect 
eighty-four houses in Dial Lane, twenty-two 
at Harville Hawthorn, and eighteen in Ebenezer 
Street. 

The west BromwicH Education Committee 
has approved amended plans by Mr. A. O. 
Chatterley, the borough architect, for the 
erection of a school for 800 pupils at Friar Park. 

The york Corporation has approved plans 
for the erection of houses on the Garrow Hill 
estate. 
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under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen ; Column II for 


Asxzpanre S. Wales & M. 
Abergavenny S. Wales & M. 
Abingdon . 8. Counties 
Accrington N.W. Counties 
Addlestone S. Counties 
A D N.W. Counties 
Scotland 
Aldeburgh... E. Counties 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 
Appleby .. N.W. Counties 
— -under- N.W. Counties 
Atherstone Mid. Counties 
Aylesbury.. 8. Counties 
Baxnony S. Counties 
Ban, ° N.W. Counties 
Rereasd CastleN.E. Coast 
Barnsley . Yorkshire 
Barnstaple S.W. Counties 
Barrow N.W. Counties 
Barry S. Wales & M 
Basingstoke 8.W. Counties 
Bath ° S.W. Counties 
Batley Yorkshire 
Bedford E. Counties 
Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 
Tweed 
Bewdley Mid. Counties 
Bicester Mid. Counties 
Birkenhead. N.W. Counties 
Birmingham Mid. Counties 
Bishop N.E. Coast 
Auction’ 
Blackburn. N.W. Counties 
Blackpool . N.W. Counties 
Blyth N.E. Coast 
or S. Counties 
Bolton N.W. Counties 
Boston .. Mid. Counties 
Bournemouth S8. Counties 
Bovey Tracey 8.W. Counties 
Bradford .. Yorkshire 
Brentwood E. Counties 
Bridgend .. 8S. Wales & M. 
Brid S.W. Counties 
Brid n Yorkshire 
Brighouse... Yorkshire 
Brighton .. 8S. Counties 
Bristol .. §.W. Counties 
Brixham .. 8S.W. Counties 
Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 
Bromyard.. Mid. Counties 
Burnley N.W. Counties 
Bursiem . Mid. Counties 
Burton-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Bury .. N.W. Counties 
Buxton .. N.W. Counties 
On E. Counties 
Canterbury S. Counties 
Cardiff : S. Wales & M. 
Carlisle N.W. Counties 
Carmarthen’ 8. Wales & M. 
Carnarvon.. N.W. Counties 
Carnforth .. N.W. Counties 
Castleford... Yorkshire 
Chatham .. S. Counties 
Chelmsford E. Counties 
Cheltenham S.W,. Counties 
Chester. N.W. Counties 
Chesterfield Mid. Counties 
Chichester.. S$. Counties 
Chorley N.W. Counties 
Cirencester 8S. Counties 
Clitheroe N.W. Counties 
Clydebank Scotland 
Coalville Mid. Counties 
Colchester E. Counties 
Colne N.W. Counties 
Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 
Consett N.E. Coast 
Conway N.W. Counties 
Coventry Mid. Counties 
Crewe .. N.W. Counties 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 
D,sumerox N.E. Coast 
Darwen N.W. Counties 
8S. Counties 
Denbigh N.W. Counties 
Derb Mid. Counties 
Dewsbury Yorkshire 
Didcot .. §&. Counties 
Doncaster.. Yorkshire 
Dorchester S.W. Counties 
Driffield Yorkshire 
Droitwich Mid. Counties 
Dudley .. Mid. Counties 
Dundee .. Scotland 
-» N.E. Coast 


* In these areas the rates of 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
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The district is that 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


I 1I I II 
| S. Counties t fi i Ot A, North $e +? 
BOURNE A’ Noth anae Mace «is 3} 
Ebbw Vale 8.1 Wales & M. 1 5% 11% A North Shields N.E. — i 8 1 i 
urge’ an 6 
E. Glamorgan- S. Wales & M.1-«+5} i if > Noun = Sree 73 6a 
shire, Rhondda A Nuneaton. Mid:Countics 16 1 if 
Valley District os b unties 16 11 
Exeter .. S.W.Counties *15 1 0% O 
imoum << SA Gruntls “TS, Th Gama. ate, 4 GT ot 
cates Ue Mien a4 A Oswestry |. N.W.Countiese 16 11 
Filer = ¢ oa 2 at 1 0+ Ay Oxford S. Counties ss 63 oF 
Fleetwood... N.W. Counties 1 6 1 14 P 
Folkestone 8. Counties 13 ut A + aIsLEY .. Scotland “¢€ t%% 
Frodsham.. N.W.Counties 16 11} #=|%¥Bs Pembroke.. S. Wales&M. 124 11 
Frome S.W. Counties 1 3 uf > Ne “» -, Scotland =e «6 iy 
s Peter roug unties 15 10 
-G A Plymouth.. S.W. Counties ‘*1 6 1 
ATESHEAD N.E. Coast 16 : 
Gillingham 8. Counties 1 34 wil 4 Pontefract, 5 Wales is id 
Gloucester.. S.W. Counties 1 5 14 in Loa iat 10 
Goole Yorkshire it te Lao fee GS 
Gosport S. Counties 14% 1 03 "i oe 85S 8S 
rantham.. Mid. Counties 14 0 i 
Gravesend.. 8. Counties is in * Vee Ce 16 1 
Greenock .. Scotland 16 #4113 FERRE 
Graaeea °° ——- 16 1 i As Rass S. Counties 15 
= ord .. S&S. Counties 1s «SS B Reigate a S. Counties 73 (Ua 
o :. Mid. Counties 14% 1 0 
ALIFAX Yorkshire 16 : y 
Hanley -- Mid. Counties 1 6 i if ™ “a 7 88 TE 
arroga’ or re 16 11 A, Ri ee 
Hartlepools N.E. Coast [3 33 2 eee NW Counties to’ } tf 
Harwich Counties 14 10 B, Rochester .. Counties 13 1 j 
Hastings S. Counties 13 11 A, Ruabon N.W. Counties 1 3¢ 1 : 
Hatfield :: §. Counties 144 1 of A Rugby Mid. Counties 1 8. i" 
Hereford S.W. Counties 14 10 A; Rugeley Mid. Counties 1 44 i HH 
Hertford .. E. Counties 1 43 10%: A Runcorn N.W. Counties 16 1 if 
Heysham «. : N. W. Counties 1 6 1 14 S one 1s 
owden . as 11 
Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 1 if Se St Helens NW nie 1é i $ 
Hull Yorkshire 16 11$ §, Selisbury | BW Oountie 1 # st he 
A, Scarborough Yorkshire 
Reames an 16 114 A’ Scunthorpe. Mid. Counties is) it 
Imminghai’ Mid, Counties 16 1 if A Sheffield .. Yorkshire 16 11 
Ipswich E. Counties 143 10% <A Shipley Yorkshire 16 a3 
ible of Wight S. Counties 1 2} 1l A; Shrewsbury Mid. Counties 15 10 
As Skipton orkshire 15 10 
Jumew .. N.E. Coast 16 11% 4° Solita °: Mid Counties + 4¢ i oF 
A, Southampton S. Counties 
acu Yorkshire 16 1 1} As Southend-on- E. Counties i 3 i of 
Kendal N.W. Counties 1 4 10 Sea 
Keswick .. N.W.Counties 14 10 =.§A Southport.. N.W. Counties 16 11 
Kettering .. Mid. Counties 15 103 A S.Shields.. NE. Coast 26 483 
Kiddermin- Mid.Counties 15 # 1 of A; Stafford .. Mid.Countiee 15 10 
ster A Stockport.. N.W. Counties 1 6 1 1¢ 
King’s Lynn E. Counties 13 114 A er N.E. Coast 16 1 1¢ 
ees 
Laxcasren N.W, Counties 1 6 1 1} A a Mid. Counties 16 1 13 
eam: n . unties 10 
Leeds .. Yorkshire chink kt Wy: Eee tlie 
Leek *! Mid. Counties 16 #141 eS 6 
A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 11 
— o- ao — : : 11 A Swansea S. Wales & M. 16 $s 
e N.W. Counties 1 1% : ; 
Lewes a S. aoe 1 34 a? A, Swindon S.W. Counties 14% 1 0% 
chfie d. Counties 15 10 
Lincoln i Goustes «Otte URGE ‘Tanworra N,W. Counties 154 1 1% 
Liverpool :. N.W. Counties °1 7} 12} B Taunton .. S.W.Countiee 14 10 
7 ianaies NW. Counties .£z 10 A Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 16 11 
Llanelly .. S.Wales&M. 16 11% ‘As Teignmouth S.-W. Coast 144 10 
London 12-miles radius) 17% 12} 4 Todmorden Yorkshire 16 11 
Do. (12-15 miles radius) 17 12% A: Torquay S.W. Counties 15% 1 1% 
Long Eaton Mid. Counties 16 1 1} C Truro .. §.W. Counties 12 104 
Lough- Mid. Counties 16 114% =|%\F% Tunbridge 8S. Counties 14 10 
a E. Counts A Tunstall Mid. Counties 1 6 
uton . Counties 144 10 ae . 11 
a « ee | eo ?¢ A Tyne District N.E. Coast 16 iit 
M accurs. N.W. Counties 15% 113 “ Waxe. eee os 38 
FIELD 
A Walsall .. Mid. Counties 16 
Maidstone.. S. Counties 14 #10 ate - 3} 
Malvern °: Mid. Counties 144 1 04 a pee a aE 
anc r .W. Counties 1 = 
Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 16 1 i} ae. ee Ue UL 
. . unties 1 34 11 7 
Matlock Mi a. Counties 1 ‘ i 104 As we eR Mid. Counties 15 1 03 
erthyr . Wales ° 11 -B- 
Middles-. N.E. Coast is 4% if ee Whitby —_ is i of 
ro A Widnes N.W. Counti 
Middlewich N.W.Counties 15 10 oo : = ef f3 
Minehead .. 8.W. Counties 1 3 iif 5, Waa Rome” (Clik if 
Monmouth S. Wales & M. 16 1 1¢ - Windsor .. S. Gannon ; at Be 
eS — z A Wolver- Mid. Counties 16 1 if 
orecamhe ~N-W. Counties 16 118 a, Wen”. wid. Counties 15 10 
N A; Worksop .. Yorkshire 14 10 
ANTWICH N.W.Counties 1 5 103 A, Wrexham.. N.W.Counties 1 5 5 
Neath S.Wales&M. 16 11% As Wycombe.. S. Counties 14% 10 
ne es we: —— : ¢ 1 i Y 
ewcastle .E. Coas 5% B. ARMOUTH’ E. Co 
Newport S.Walese&M. 16 1 1} B, Yeovil BW Counties 3f i 
Normanton “Yorkshire 16 11 A York Yorkshire 16 11 


wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 


The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The — every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and includedelivery to site inCentral London Area,unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- | inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


WAGES SLATER AND TILER —— — ae ee eeienee s. d. 
olled steel joists cut to len ° - cwt. 9 6 
£s 4. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates Mild steel reinforcing rods, 2 . . os 10 0 
ae ° ° és - per hour 3 ¢ d/d F.O.R. London station : £ a ° o-6 
Carpen . ° ° S$ > 3 bE ” ” - . ” 
Joiner . : . : a I 7% 24” x 12” Duchesses . ‘ - perM. 3r 0 o ” ” es * ” 9 6 
M . . : : ” r 8 22” x 12” Marchionesses fs ;: i 28 0 oO ” ” a # . ” 9 0 
Mason (Banker) . . . ” I 7% 20°x 10” Countesses ; ‘ ae ” ” » . ° ” > 2 
» (Fixer) . ° ° “ x 8$ 18° x 10° Viscountesses “ << = ee ” ” cn . * 2 
Plumber ; : a ‘ : a r 7 18" x 9” a 15 0 0 ” ” i . ° ” 2 
ee ae . . 5 a . * I of Westmorland wn (random sizes) Om dy 8 10 o ” ” . ° . a 9 ” 
° ° : . ” Ss F Old Delabole slates d/d in full tru s to a , 
Glazier . + # + - fs x 7% Nine Elms Station : Cin seoe see 88 68 e 
Geter a js i ‘ ‘ I 7 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 o o eines we Se : : a 
Scaff . . . . . ” I 3 green. e »” 27 15 0 . . 7 . 
— e ° * ° ° ” I 3 Best machine roofing tiles . ° io 5 oo — a shoes . . "i ; : ; 
. . . . . r 2 Best hand-made do. ° ° . 9 5 10 0 ° c 7. 
General Labourer . — ae x 2 Hips and valleys . - + «each 9 Bue a = = oe F ; 
. . . . ” I hand-made . e ° » 10 - e ~ 
Crane Driver ° Re ; a. r 6 ai : Heads ‘ o * 4 0 5 0 
Watchman. | mens “Se : : : i > 668 Ree «les 8 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 3 
CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal . F.R. 5 6 
MATERIALS ens mf Fc C é Stop ends . : . . each 6 7 
cassi| a . c _  s ‘ . ° ae 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR £ a Birch _ es » ‘ ; as r° FS. ' 9 Obtuse angles . ‘ ° . @ ; : ; 6 
s. ¢. a ‘ ‘ a a oe Outlets . i ‘ ‘ ee 
Grey Stone Lime . . . - perton 2 8 6 — poe Ras : Se ae : oe ** —* 
Blue LiasLime . . . . ” 210 6 Mahogany, Honduras . a oak Se ts PLUMBER 
oa —, ‘ . . ae is 216 o African r at ee I. ee 
ortland Cement . : : . ” 2 60 ze ; ss . a Se 6 Lead, milled sheet ‘ : F ‘ 
Rapid Hardening Cement 213 6 Oak, ‘plain oie ; : * “s ; ° » drawn pipes ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - ps 6 
Thames Ballast . per ¥.C 8 3 Figured ‘ i aes z 3 » soilpipe . ‘. ; ‘ Be 27 6 
3° Crushed Ballast : e 9 6 » Plain Japanese ss ow ow r 2 ME egy | cee 
Building Sand 5 ‘i . - 10 0 ” Figured : ie eae ee . 3 Solder, plumbers’ . ‘ 5 ; . & II 
Washed Sand . ” 1r 6 ” Austrian wainscot : ea 1 6 ~~ ae « ; i ‘ 3 
2° Broken Brick . : : ” 9 6 ” English ,, ames Ir Copper, sheet ‘i ‘ ‘ ye ° 
a ” . . ” 12 6 Pine, Yellow 5 . . ab: oe z 6 ° ‘ 3 al 2 
Pan Breeze . . . . » 6 6 » Oregon a P i 4 L.c.c. olan waste pipes : 3° 4" 6” 
Coke Breeze . ° . ” 8 9 . British Columbian ee cae a 4 Plain cast . -F.R. r o r 2 2 6 
Teak, Moulmein . -~ a. s 3 —, “ ° one 88 I 3 2 : 
INLA » Burma ° ° ° - os ” s s Vv: e ° 9 s © 2 4 
DRA YER Walnut, American . - a we 2 3 Holderbats . ° . each 3 10 40 49 
use Guesawase Dam Pune sup Presaves, winnie. 1. 122: 3% ee ; 2 ie 22 ae 
4” 6” Deal floorings, = rr oe 2 8 Heads . = o- a 8 5 12 9 
s. d. 8s. d. = *” ° ° ° a a 
Saane _ ° - perF.R. i. s 6 RN . e « «£8 4 PLASTERER 
‘i ° - each 2 10 44 Pe 1}” . ’ e <«e 2 @ 4 a * 
SS s . — 6 3 7 2 a 14” ° ‘ ‘ a Se Lime, chalk . . ° ° - perton 2 8 6 
Rest bends . . : - oo” 5 9 8 9 Deal matchings, #” . ; ; ita 16 0 Plaster, coarse. : . . * 210 6 
Single junctions . ° . * 3 9 5 9 i -”- « : > ia 17 6 » fine. i ° ° he 5 10 oO 
Double _,, ° . a 5 9 8 9 < e ° ° ° oe £66 Hydrated lime ° e ° ° a 216 o 
Straight channels . i «— 2 2 6 3 32 Rough boarding, 2 ° ° ‘. = 18 o Sirapite . . ° e e Ka 310 oO 
# Channel bends . . io” 7 8 — ‘ ° . . —-m © 22 Keene’s cement . ° ° ei es 510 0 
ae junctions . ‘ .-< 7, 0 12 6 HY ° ° ° cae 2 2-6 —_ washed ° ° ° ° a Ir : 
tapers ‘ - 5 6 7 9 air . . ° ° ‘ . i 
Yesd gullies ‘ aa 96 11 6 Plywood, per ft. = roof + Lath,sawn. = + ss bundle ‘a 
ceptors . ad 18 6 25 9 ; , o» wfent . > ° a ‘ 9 
— pipe . per F.R. : 3 x 4 Qualities . aa. > e > > ne > 2 > Z Lath nails . ° . + ae 3t 
7 a - cach ° BS Beh. «14.35 815 4 sR a as Ss 
bends . o 15 3 24 0 Alder . labs ais @ 3 2 5 “t 8 7 6 GLAZIER 
Single junctions ° a 9 3 18 o Gaboon s. d. s. d. 
Double junctions . ” 14 0 27 6 Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6b 5¢ 4%) 94 74 - | 1/0} 10- Sheet glass, 21 oz. ° . . B.S 3{ 
Lead wool . . . Ib 6 — Figured Oak » 2602. ° ° e @ 4 
Contin . ” 5 ~ cael hy -\e 6 -bep- <i - - Seem lt lt 5 
: Cathedral glass ° ° ° ° # 6 
Plain Oak Hartley’s rough rolled 
BRICKLAYER sa a6 =| 0? -| S- - R= - y g . . ‘ 9 
Oregon Pine! 5 4 -!565 -16 - -!- - - Do. wired plate . ° ° ~ Ss 
£ s. d. ee d 2” Polished plate, n/erft. . é a gto r 0 
Flettons ° ° . ° - perM. 3 : 6 , oc e ‘ 10 r 3% 
Grooved do. . . js : a 3 3 6 Scotch glue ° e ° ° ° o mh S& ” ” 3. te an a ae 
Stocks, at, Quality ‘ ‘ ~ 418 6 = ed ac : (go Se ne e 
” ™ z - 412 6 UND) ” ’ 6. . * » 2 ” 
Blue nie, thewd ‘ . ° ” 918 o GTS AW oS - “2 = . é <a : Kd . z 
” Wirecuts . : . ” 8 16 o Tubes and Fittings : ai ae 12. ° > =» eS 3 
” Brindles : : 9 8 0 o (The following are the standard list prices, from which oo i 20. a on t a st 6 
Bullnose . ° ° » ro 8 oO should be deducted the various percentages as set pi a a » . a » 4 OF 
Red Sand-faced Facings ; . . ” 71m 0 forth below.) »” ” 65. . ° » 3 Tlty 4 4 
Red Rubbers for Arches . . . ” 15 0 0 rr ff & ¥£ = 2 go. ‘ eh £2 ee 
Multicoloured Facings  . : . 9 9 40 Tubes, 2’-14’ long, per ft. run 4 5¢ 9% 1/r 1/10 a “e 100 . ° ‘ee 6a eae 
Luton Facings . . . ” 8 16 o Pieces, 12°-234" long, each 10 1/1 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/e x . ° ° ro 
Midhurst White Facings . ” 5 9 0 » 3-114" lon » 7 9 2/3 1/8 3/- ar tae ae ae ae 2 3 
Glazed Bricks, — White or Salt Long screws, 12°-234"long,, xz 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 co ag » over2. = een . 2 
glazed, 1st Quality a 3°-114" long ,, 8 10 1/5 1/11 3/6 » oo Plate, n/e : ft. ° © @ tr 6 
Stretchers . e ° ° ° ~“ 2110 0 Bends ” oe 8 «xu 1/7% 2/7k 5/2 ee a a a 3 0 
Headers ° . é ° ‘ x 2zr 0 Oo Springs not socketed ad 5 7 «/te 1/11$3/12 si a ~ ; e ° a. 4 0 
Bullnose_. . : : » 28 0 0 Socket unions ° » 2/— 3/- 5/6 6/9 x0/- (8 ” 7 - . ° 5 0 
Double Stretchers ° . . ” 30 0 O hows, oqunse ‘ » oO Ix x/6 2/2 4/3 aa: Vide ai oe. ‘ a ae 60 
Double Headers . : . : » 2700 ; » We 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/z ,overis5. > - a 7 6 
Glazed Second Quality, Less . . io roo } a ss » 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil . 7 ‘  & 3 
» Buffs and Creams, Add . ” 200 Plain sockets and nipples ,, 3 4 6 8 1/3 
ri Other Colours » + —— 10 0 Diminished sockets o « 6 § t PAINTER fsa 
Breeze Partition Blocks ° - per Y.S. I 9 Flanges . Fa A 9 1t/- 1/4 1/9 2/9 ai eal aa a a es 
a" ” ” . . ” 2 0 Caps > ~ aa 3t 5 8 1x/- 2/- ed oil . . . . . oa : 
” ” . : » 23 Backnuts ° ° 9 2 3 5 6 1/r Boiled oil : ° . " ’ r 3 4 
4 ” ” ” . . ” 3 0 Iron main cocks » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Tu tine . . * . . ” 4 
mm with brass plugs ,, — 4/- 7/6 xo/- ax/- Pattatnotting © 3 fg 
MASON Tieinaiies onan Distemper, washable . ‘ - cwt. 3 00 
. : . 9 ordinary e . ° oe s ¢@ 
The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms: sd G., Per — — Percent. whitening . . . « . 9 a 
Portland stone, Whitbed . > e BS. a © Water. E F 38 " . : = Size, double . ‘ . ° . firkin 3 0 
» » Basebed . ° ° ” a. ¢ Steam . ‘ 35 ” steams 40 Copal varnish ‘ ° ° - gall. 13 0 
Bath stone . ° ° ° ° o 211 “i P . ” : Flat varnish ° ° ° ° »» 14 © 
York stone . ° ° ‘ ° 2 6 9 FITTINGs. Outside varnish . ° . ° ” 16 0 
» Sawntemplates . j . ‘i 7 6 Gas i ‘ - 57 Galvanized gas - 47% White enamel ss ‘ . a 115 0 
» Paving, 2 ° ° ° - «ES s 2 Water . . e §2 o water . 42 Ready-mixed paint i ° - 13 6 
a a = « “ e ° on 2 6 Steam . . - 47 99 steam . 37 Brunswick black . . e ° ” 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings of 
executed under normal conditions in the 
They include establishment charges and 


average size, 
London Area. 


EXCAVATOR AND GONOGRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” > and cart away e e 
» to reduce levels n/e 5’ o deep and cart away 

o to form basement n/e = 0° deep and cart away 
10’ o” deep and cart away 


“ oe - o” deep and cart away . 
If in stiff clay e e e . ° e - add 
If in a ° ° e e ° . ~~ 
Digging, return, fill and ram . . e e ° 
Planking end strutting = sides of excavation ° ° e ° 
a - to pier holes e ° ° ° 
ue * to trenches . ° ° . 
extra, only ifleftin : ° e 
Bardcote, filled in and rammed e ° ° ° 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- . e ° ° 
” ” ” (4-2-1) ° ° 
underpinning ° 
Finishing’ surface of. concrete, spade face . e 
DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) ° ° » F.R. 
Extra, ay for bends . e ° ° e e Each 
junctions ° ° . . ° oe 
Gullies’ and gratings e ‘ - 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing « ° e F.R. 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° Each 
BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar ° ° ° ° e 
- » _ in cement . ° ‘ ° ° ° 
' Stocks in cement . ° ° ° ° ° . 
= Bluesin cement . . ° ° ° ° ° 
Extra only for circular on plan . ° ° 
es backing to masonry . e ° ° ° ° 
aa —s on old walls . e ° . . ° 
es ° . ° . . e 
Fair Face and pointing internally ‘ ° ° ° ° 
Extra only for picked stock facings ° e ° e e 
oo red brick facings ° e ° ° ° ° 
o blue brick f e e ° ° ° 
o glazed brick facings . ° e ° 
Tuck pointing e ° e . ° ° e 
Weather pointing . e e ° e ° ° e ° 
Slate dampcourse . e ° e e e ° ° 
Vertical dampcourse ° ° ° e ° e 
ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse ° . ° ° 
” Vertical dampcourse . e ° e ° . ° 
paving or flat . ° . ° ° ° e 
1” paving or flat . e ° ® ° e ° e 
1” X 6° skirting . ° e e e ° ° e 
Angle fillet . ° . . . ° ° ° 
Rounded angle . . e e ° ° e 
Cesspools . ° ° ° ° ° . ° 
MASON 
Portland stone, including all am hoisting, fixing and cleaning 
down, complete . ° ° 


Beth stone and do., all as last™ ° 

Artificial stone and do. . 

York stone templates, one complete 
* thresholds 


” . . + . 


. 
. 
. 
. 


SLATER AND TILER 
Blating, Bangor or —- laid - a 3° lap, and aung hemes omge 


nails, 20° x 10” ° 
Do., 18° x 9° e e ° e ° ° ° 
Do., 24” x 12” . ° 


Westmorland slating, laid with diminished co 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to rd 4” gauge, nailed 

every fourth course . ° 
Do., all as last, but of machine- made tiles ° 


Fixing only, lead soakers e 
Stripping old slating and clearing away e 


. 
. . 
. . 
. . 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete 1 including all senting 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams 

a = stanchions ° ° e 


© staircases . e 

Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. . 
Fir framed in floors ° ° 

roofs ° ° ° ° . 

o 90 trusses . ° e ° e 


partitions ° ° 
i, ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists ‘ ‘ ° ° 


” ” ” ” . 


1 ° ° ° 
iy x 2° ‘fir battening for Countess siating. ° ° e 
4 for 4” gauge ti ° 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet e ° ° ° 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply e ° ° ° ° . ° 
” ” ” > ” ° . ° ° 


. . 


Stout herringbone struiting to 9” om : e ° ° ° 
. Meal gutter boards and bearers e e ° e e 
2 deal wrought re unded roll’. ; ; , ; : 

* deal groove } = tongued flooring, laid complete, including 


 doonteg off ° 

I 2 - ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° . 
I 

A 1 cel oak ckirting, fixed on, and Including grounds plugged 

14° do. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ; 


£ 
Ys. 
Ta 
” 
” 
FS 
yc. 
” I 
” I 
” - 
vs. 
4” 
6. d. 
r 8 
2 8 
3 9 
17 6 
5 6 
12 6 
Per Rod 32 
” 34 
” 41 
” 62 
” 3 
” 2 
” 3 
‘i 10 
F. 
YS 
FR. 
Each 
£ 
F.C I 
” I 
£ 
Sqr. 4 
” & 
” 4 
” 6 
” a 
” 3 
Doz. 
Sqr. 
£ 
Sar. 2 
F.S. 
Fc. 
” 
Sqr. I 
” 2 
” 2 
Fi 
ys 
FR. 
F.S. 
FR. 
Sqr. 2 
” 3 
” 3 
FS 


oe 


“eH 
NHNROMBAUHHHAD 


“e 
an 


HH eww 


xHQOUNUS 
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an 
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profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


GARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
7 deal moulded sashes of average size . ° ° . e FS. 
oe deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oak sills, 12" = 
—_ + heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting pulley 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 


” 


Extra only ‘for moulded horns ° . : ; Each 
7 deal four-panel square, both sides, door. ° ° - FS. 
y » butmoulded bothsides . 7 2 2 fof Of 
“ x 53 goat "rebated and moulded frames : 3 ; 5 F'R 
4 ° e ° 
Ha deat tongued and moulded window-board, on and including” 
eal bearers F.S. 


W deal treads, 1” “risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
ee on and including strong fir carriages 
P * deal moulded wall strings ° ° 
outer strings 
Eads of tréads and risers hoted to string 
3° x 2° deal moulded handrail 
4 x 1” deal balusters and housing each end 


14” X 1%” * 
3” x 3° deal wrought framed ‘newels ° FP’ 
Extra only for newelcaps . ° Bach 


oe ee ewer ee 
oversee eveee 
+o &e 68 648 
; Ene 
NN HWR HDD DW 


Do., pendants ° ° ° . . 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 


position . . Per cwt. 
Riveted plate or compound girders, and. hoisting and fixing in 

position . ° ° 
Do. stanchions with riveted cai caps and bases and do. . M2 


Mild steel bar reinforcement, } 


- up, bent and 4° co! lete . . ~ 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood ial all 


bolts and nuts 20g. . . . FS. 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars” e ° . Per cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters . . ° . . Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings . ° ° ° ° e e ” 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° e e ° e . » 
Do. in soakers ‘ - e e ° ° e ° ° - 
Labour to welted edge . ° ° ° ° ° ° . FR. 
ang copper nailing ° ° e e ° ° e ° o 
Cc » e ° ° ° ° ° . ” 

tg ¥ 1” 12” 2 

Lead service pipe and 8. d. 8. d. s. 4. s. 4. s. d. 

fixing with pipe 

hooks . é z 3 I 22 2 3 8 
Do. _ soil ma and 

fixing with cast lead 

tacks . ‘i _ _ _ _- _- 
Extra, only to bends Each — _ _— _— 2 3 
Do. to stop ends  » 7 ro ss 20 
Boiler screws and 

unions . ° ca £8 © 4 0 5 6 8 o _- 
Lead traps ‘i 2 — — _— 7 6 ro 6 
Screw down bib 

valves . ‘ a a 7 6 x0 6 mz 6 _ - 
Do. Soe : -~ as. ee 16 o 23 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron $-rd. gutter and fixing . ° e e e e FR. 
Extra, only ~~ — ‘ ‘ ° * ° e ° - Hach 
Do. angles * ° e ° ° . ° ° 2 
Do. outlets . e ° ° ° ° » 
4° dia. cast-iron rain-water pipe and fixing with ears cast on . FR. 
Extra, only for shoes . ° - Each 


Do. for plain heads e ° ° e ° e . 


PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh e e e ° ° \ 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. e ° e e e 2 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings os 
¥ gcresding in Portland cement and sand for diing, “wood block 

oor, etc. . ° ° 


° e e e ° o 
Do. vertical . ° e ° e e e ° e 9 
Rough render on walls . e e e e e ae 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ° e e e e @ 
Render and set in Sirapite . ° ° e . ° * 
Render, backing in cement and sand, CSRS » 9 
Extra, only if on lathing “ ° e e e ° » 
Keene's cement, —_ and —_ e ° e e e .- FR. 
Arris = ° e ° ° e ° = 
Rounded angle, ° ° ° 9 
Plain cornices in plaster including dubbing out, -~ e = e ~ 
. granolithic pa . TS 
. ” 
6 x 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed ° o 
9” x ¥ ” ” . ” 
Extra, only for ‘small quadrant angle ° e ° ° - FR. 
GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with oy. e ° e e - FS. 
26 oz. do. and do. . ‘ ° ° e e ° *” 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty ° ° ° ° e ° ~ 
Cathedral glass and do. . ° ° e ° ° 9 
Glazing only, British polished plate. ° e ° e ° 2 
Extra, only if in beads . . ° ° e . . ” 
Washleather ° ° e e . ° e ° - FR. 
PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings e ° ° . ° - YS. 


Do. and distemper walls e ° ° ° ° ° ° 9 


Do. with washable distemper o 
Knot, stop, prime and =— four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 9 
Do. on woodwork . ° ° ° ° ” 


Do. on steelwork . 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork 


of eevee 
. 
> 


French polishing . e ° : ; FS. 
Stripping off old paper . ° ° ° Piece 
Hanging ordinary paper ° ° ° from * 
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“THE DAILY TELEGRAPH” 
LONDON 


Supplement to THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for February 24, 1932 


BUILDING, 


PUBLIC OFFICES 


[Flcock and Sutcliffe, and Sir Fohn Burnet and Partners, associated archite¢ts, 


ONE OF THE PUBLIC OFFICES, LOOKING TOWARDS ENTRANCE HALL 


ype of the details included in the scale drawings 
reproduced overleaf appear in the above view, 
taken in one of the public offices of ‘‘ The Daily 
Telegraph "’ building, Fleet Street. 

The walls are lined with Botticino marble, with 
skirtings of black marble. The plate- glass partitions 
are carried in bronzed frames, coloured, in common 
with the grilles, doors and other metalwork on _ this 
floor, Pompeian green. The floor is of green rubber 
tiling, and the counter tops are faced with black rubber. 

From the ceiling hang octagonal lanterns of bronze, 


fitted with etched and satin-finished glass in receding 
planes. 

As will be seen from the plan, there are two public 
offices lying on either side of the entrance hall gives that 
access straight from the street entrance to the stair- 
case hall. The floor of this hall is laid in Travertine, 
Sienna and Irish green marble tiles, in harmony with 
the general colour-scheme already indicated. 

The building was fully illustrated and described in the 
issue for January 14, 1931, and one of the supplements of 
February 4, 1931, dealt with other details — 
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ELEMENTARY 


ADLERSTRASSE. HAMBURG 


Fe FFE SOTO Le Te 


THE MAIN DOORWAY, WITH 


HE Adlerstrasse Volksschule is one of the most 

characteristic examples of the later work of 
Dr. Schumacher, represented by the score or so of 
Hamburg schools and municipal buildings of one 
kind and another which he has built since the war. 
There is the same consummate mastery of brickwork, 
the same sureness in fenestration, the same apparently 
effortless ease in planning. The elevations seem 
inevitable in their quietly convincing discipline of 
space and material. 

It is interesting to compare Dr. Schumacher’s 


SCHOOL 


CANOPY 


ENTRANCE 


BY DR. FRITZ SCHUMACHER 





AND BRONZE LETTERING ABOVE 


evolution from the initial Biedermeier influence of 
the Eppendorf Public Baths (1914), through the fine 
Neo-Classicism of the Lichtwarkschule (1924), to 
the unaffected and persuasive modernism of this 
simple and forthright design. 

The main entrance, of which a detailed drawing is 
given overleaf, leaves nothing to be said ; except that 
it would be hard to find a salient feature of this type 
carried out in a more practical, economical and 
effective manner. A general view of the building 
appears on the last page. 
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HALE-INCH DETAIL OF ENTRANCE DOOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADLER. STRASSE . HAMBURG - a 
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A construction-detail photograph 


The Battersea Power Station of 
the London Power Company 
Ltd., designed and erected 
under the direction of the 
Engineer-in-Chief, Dr. S. L. 
Pearce, C.B.E., M.inst.C.E. 
Acvisory. Civil Engineers: 
Messrs. C. S. Allott & Son, 
MM.Inst., C.E., Manchester, 
with whom is associated Mr. 
J Theo. Halliday, F.R1.B.A. 
Consulting Architect: Sir Giles 
G Ibert Scott, R.A. Contractors: 
Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., 
L'd. 





PHORPRES 


Four Times Pressed. 


of the Battersea Power Station 


for which nearly 10 million Phorpres Common and Cellular bricks 
are being used — 





—showing some of the keyed Phorpres Common bricks. 


EYED bricks provide an efficient bond 

with plaster or stucco which reinforces 
permanently the normal suction bond 
developed during the setting. Both the 
common and cellular bricks are obtainable 
keyed. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY 
& FORDERS LID. 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines). Telegrams: Phorpres, Westcent, London. 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 
COUPLED DOORWAYS: I 





1. A BEAUTIFUL EARLY EXAMPLE IN LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, LONDON. 


Yous WAYS side by side in street houses or in pairs of cottages 
present opportunities for the design of central features which 
may confer distinction upon the elevations. The doorways in 
figure 1 are the finest extant, and possibly the earliest (they are 
dated 1703). 

The curb and dividing iron railings shown are late and ugly 
additions ; the coarseness of the iron detail is realized when 
compared with the old railings on the right. 

Negleét to combine adjoining doorways in one composition is 


shown in figure 2, of two doorways in Great Ormond Street, 
London. Each is an excellent doorway by itself, and might have 
been duplicated with satisfactory results. Placed together, they 
are mutually destructive. 

The coupled doorways in Pump Street, Rye, Kent (figure 3) 
are late examples of carpenters’ work. Although poor in pro- 
portion and in design, they have the one thing needful—unity— 
which covers a multitude of imperfections. 

NATHANIEL LLOYD 
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ELEGANCE BY THE SEA 


of winter and depression, written in the most 

moving terms, appeared recently in an evening 
paper. It showed a holiday-place empty of visitors 
and Short of money, and hinted broadly at a boom in 
E nglish seaside resorts. 

‘The class of rentier that settled in Bath and 
Cheltenham during the early nineteenth century and 
later migrated to the French Riviera, is now looking 
for a new and less costly place in the sun,” said the 
writer; and we are inclined to agree with him that, 
properly managed, there is a good time coming for 
our own resorts. 

It is true we do not encourage gaming and other 
such exciting attractions, and that in point of climate 
it would be useless to pretend that palms like growing 
all along the South Coast. They don’t; and it both 
rains and is often cold in winter around our shores. 

These are fa¢its—rather troublesome fa¢ts—to be 
taken into account when we study the question of how 
best to entertain our visitors during the winter. But 
they are facts to guide and not to overcome us: to 
force us to plan pleasures under cover instead of in 
the open. 

It appears to be a fact that people are sufficiently 
attracted by the sea to want to spend winters near it, 
and that it is really worth while making preparations 
for their enjoyment. It appears to be a fact, although 
it is true that human nature changes very little, and 
elegant society was pleased enough with the pleasures 
of Bath and Cheltenham in the early nineteenth 
century, nay, even proud of the remarkable edifices 
raised by them for their own entertainment. 

Looked at in the light of those times these places 
were indeed very perfectly constructed for pleasure. 
At Bath were the Pump Rooms, the Assembly Rooms, 
hotels of many sorts, shops, gardens and a countryside 
fitted for sport and all the gentler exercises, and, as the 
weather was as bad then as now, there was in all things 
a most charming diversity of elegant entertainment, 
more of it under cover than out of doors. 

Note well the stress upon elegance. It was a quality 
dear to the heart of the time; and it arose out of a 
culture firmly established in the upper classes, and 
brilliantly expressed by a race of architeéts whose 


\ DESCRIPTION of the Riviera under conditions 


every work bore signs of refinement and exquisite 
sensibility. Architecture more than any other single 
faétor was responsible for the lasting popularity of 
Bath and Cheltenham. 

Now today the seaside town, aspiring to the eminence 
of those places, must attraét people by very similar 
means, and as before must set out to attract the richest 
class of people by offering such a setting for their rich 
lives as will appear fitting and complimentary; which 
done, it will be found that these come. Not only the 
rich, but their retainers the not-so-rich, and the polite 
poor and the rising lower-middle. But the bait, as in 
the past, must be costly, and it must be fine, elegant, 
modern, as we now Call it. 

The only persons today who are capable of providing 
a setting calculated to perform miracles of this order 
are certain archite¢ts; not all architects, but certain 
good archite¢ts in whom burns the “lamp of truth.” 
Such persons should be sought out diligently by 
seaside town councillors and induced to provide them 
with layouts for their séa-fronts, for their residential 
quarters, their pavilions, theatres and winter gardens. 
They should be listened to and their advice followed, 
for in them lie many secrets of great profit to seaside 
towns, secrets that remain hidden from borough 
engineers and from all such officials as aspire to the 
social eminence of being designers of pleasure features. 

Only men of taste can design buildings and lay out 
gardens to which other people of taste will be attracted, 
and however little taste there may be in society as a 
whole, it is a something which most people with 
money to spend aspire to, and one in which they are 
prepared to be guided by their social and mental 
superiors. The one seleGing and approving, the others 
will follow, and likewise, though at second-hand and 
for less good reasons, approve and praise. And if 
what is approved has lasting qualities of design the 
initial approval will grow, too, into something lasting 
and substantial, in essence an investment and not a 
speculation. It will grow, as the habit of visiting 
Bath and Cheltenham grew with our forefathers; for 
the architeéture which they admired and which 
provided them with a setting of elegance survives to 
this day, serving us equally well after the passage of 
close upon a hundred and fifty years. 
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[See book review on page 315 of this issue. 


From Modern Interiors, by Herbert Hoffmann. 


Less outré than much 
modern European work, 
this interior exhibits a 
combination of scholar- 
ship and_ originality. 
The shaped heads to 
the staircase openings 


EXCHANGE HALL, 
NEW YORK 
Designed by 

Corbett, Harrison 
and 
MacMurray. 


and the finely-placed 
piece of sculpture over 
the doorway are worthy 
of special notice ; the 
curious flat horizontal 
bars to the balustrades 
strike a distinctive note. 
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R. S.  Wilshere. 
A.R.L.B.A., _P.A.S.I., 
Chief Architect to 
the Belfast Educa- 
tion Committee, who 
has been awarded 
the R.I.B.A. Ulster 
Architecture Medal 
for the best building 
erected in the area 
during the past 
three years — the 
Strandtown Elemen- 
tary School, Belfast. 
This is the first 
time such a medal 
has been awarded 
in Ulster. 





ADMISSION TO THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTER 
HAVE received from Major Harry Barnes, chairman 
and convenor of the preparatory committee set up under 
paragraph 4 (1)-(5) of the First Schedule of the Archited¢ts 
Registration) Act, 1931, the following letter, which will 
resolve doubts voiced by several inquirers : 

In response to inquiries that have been made as to the means 
of gaining admission to the Register under the above Aét, I am 
instructed by my committee to say that all such inquiries should 
be addressed at a later date to the Architeéts’ Registration Council 
of the United Kingdom, when that body is established. 


HARRY BARNES 
* 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ON ACCESS TO WATERLOO BRIDGE 

Something over 100 years ago Sir Walter Scott, writing 
to his son, said : 

I understand that there is a near prospect of a large and fine 
thoroughfare being made across London, terminating at the 
Museum on one extremity, and Waterloo Bridge on the other. 
This magnificent bridge has been in a manner useless, and its 
toll unproductive, because there is no access to it, but if this goes 
on it will become a great place of passage, and benefit the stock- 
holders accordingly. 

That road never materialized until Kingsway was 
built, and by then new forms of traffic congestion arose 
to deny to the bridge its chance of becoming the “ great 
place of passage” it might have been under happier 
circumstances. 

* 
MORAL : “ EMPLOY AN ARCHITECT ” 

There has been an amusing correspondence in The Daily 
Telegraph, supplied by disgruntled occupants of jerry-built 
houses. The letters are a catalogue of the defects inherent 
in scamped work sold on the instalment plan of steady 
payment for twenty years; and no one responsible. And 
the moral—employ an architeé. Such, in essence, is the 


message of the booklet, ‘*‘ The Adventure of Building,” of 


which I continue to hear much appreciative talk. 
* 
SAILING SHIPS AT THE A.A. 

At first sight the connection between sailing ships and 
archite@ture does not altogether leap to the eye, but as 
Mr. R. Minton Taylor, during a talk at the A.A. on 
Monday of last week, which ran to nearly two hours and a 
half, unfolded the story of the Evolution of the Sailing Ship, 
it became obvious that a close analogy could be drawn 
between the two. The architectural modernist tells you 
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that the good building must be fit for its purpose; and 
where on earth—-or water—can you find anything which so 
completely answers the demands made upon it as a ship ? 
Every bit of it is doing a job of work and, what is so nice 
to consider, the better the more beautifully. Also, from 
first to last there is one long unbroken tradition : no violent 
change, but a gradual slipping from one improvement to 
the next, as necessity arose, requirement demanded or 
experience taught. Even the mysterious names which the 
sailorman bandies about, as light-heartedly as a professor 
of architecture discoursing upon the Greek Orders, are 
perfectly expressive upon explanation. 
* 

Sails, for instance. The earliest ships had but one, the 
mainsail. The one added above it is obviously the topsail. 
At this point on the mast the various shrouds and stays were 
colleéted into what was known as the garland. A sail 
raised above the garland became the top-garland or top- 
gallant. In 1567 Lord Howard of Effingham’s flagship, 
the Ark Royal, was launched, mounting yet another sail, 
named after her, the royal. Sky-sails, moon-rakers and 
star-gazers are all later and appropriately-named additions. 
Is amphiprostyle tetrastyle as easy to understand ? 

* 

The Hon. H. A. Pakington, who proposed the vote of 
thanks, said it was noticeable that modern houses looked 
something like ships, while, on the other hand, the decorators 
of modern liners thought it necessary to make the public 
rooms look like Versailles or Balmoral. The meeting was 
entirely with him in deploring this latter practice. Mr. 
Taylor, although an architect, has made a close study of 
his subject from his earliest days, and knows it from truck 
to keelson, and he was listened to with respect by an 
audience which included a large number of architects who 
own yachts, and so were not entirely out of their depth in 
the subjeét. Whether it is yachts or not, most people have 
hobbies, and it may be mentioned that in April the A.A. 
is holding an exhibition of objeéts made by architects as a 
hobby. It will be surprising if the sea is not represented. 

* 
COSTLY HOUSING SITES 

A Nottingham paper discusses a proposal of the Council 
to erect small houses upon land lying in the centre of the 
town, served by road, rail and canal, and costing about 
£8,000 per acre. The proposal is hounded through a 
couple of columns as one of the wildest and most extravagant 
acts ever committed, and, if indeed the Council intend to 
build cottages on land costing £2 a yard and this land is 
geographically fitted for other purposes, the Press would 
seem to be serving the town as a faithful watch-dog should. 

* 


There being no plan for urban Nottingham and no 
constructive purpose behind the acts of its Council, other 
than the pressing desire to house the people, cost alone 


justifies opposition. One may ask why large blocks of 


flats should not be built in place of cottages. Something 
on the scale of Vienna would suit Nottingham very well, 
for it is after all an industrial town that has for centuries 
been used to walking to its work. 


* 
BRADFORD VIES WITH LEEDS 
There is springing up a new form of civic rivalry which 
is to be read from the announcement that Bradford is 
seeking to plan its central areas as Leeds has done in 
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Grosvenor Gate, Hyde Park, W.: a pencilsdrawing from the 
collection by Sylvia Gosse, R.B.A , exhibited at the Brook Street 
Art Galleries. 


rebuilding the Headrow. This movement for rebuilding 
springs immediately from town-planning experience, to 
a certain extent from a partial mental exhaustion of open 
development, housing and road planning. It is a swing 
away from the nearly excessive social reconstruction in 
favour of revenue-productive planning, if not, as we might 
feel reason to hope, in favour of really comprehensive 
replanning of our congested urban areas. 
* 

And actually, though the balance which such isolated 
examples may bring to town planning is a sign of health, 
there is far too little knowledge among town planners, 
local officials or archite¢ts of the scientific fa¢ts of urban 
planning to enable any very sound policy of reconstruction 
to be launched upon a profitable scale. The technique of 
survey is being worked out, but we have a long way to go. 

*« 
MANCHESTER REPLANNED BY STUDENTS 

Students of Manchester University who are taking town 
planning are, as an exercise, working out replanning 
schemes for the Manchester slums, concentrating on 
the Ancoats and Hulme areas. I hope to goodness they 
are not indulging themselves in beaux-arts or modern 
beaux-arts antics, or that their antics will be gravely shown 
to Manchester worthies as the work of the rising generation. 
Town planning and replanning is a matter of pooled 
mental resources. It might be of enormous benefit if the 
School could produce a really economic and workmanlike 
sketch plan, working as a group. 

: * 
CHELSEA’S HOUSING LOsS 

Chelsea is a rich London borough and its inhabitants 

well-to-do, if one may judge by the rents asked by agents 


for any sort of a house or flat there. Yet, according to 
the Chelsea Housing Association’s annual report, the 
borough loses something like £20,000 per annum through 
vacant property, and considerable areas are quite unused. 
Such faéts as these, properly assessed, form the basis fon 
a science of urban reconstruction. 

** PSYCHOLOGICAL " ARCHITECTURE 

The Society for the Treatment of Nervous Diseases is 
going to build a nursing home that will be calculated to 
soothe and soften. For this purpose they have sought th 
help of the very latest brand of scientist—a * psychological 
architeét *°—whose job it is to study the influence of various 
types of buildings on the nerves of various types of people. 

* 

I am myself an expert at this very line of business. 
without knowing it.. My nervous reactions to London 
buildings are of a character highly sensitive, and, | may 
say with truth, destructive of that nervous system upon 
which rests my capacity for high-minded creation. My 
reactions are also extremely interesting and have been 
translated into quite unpublishable prose, and occasionally 
into a form of terse invective that could pass no censor. 
As a specialist after the event, I offer my services and 
reactions to the Society when it shall have completed its 
nursing home. I don’t so much offer them, since I may 
thrust them later. 

* 
A NEW D.I.A. PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


The Design of Industries Association entered upon its 
new plan of campaign with a luncheon on Tuesday of last 
week, at which the subject of discussion was * the Office.” 
Speakers representing various aspects of office organization, 
including that of the archite¢t, made a sort of rough 
survey of the field which the Association is to cover at 
greater length in the first number of their reorganized 


Journal. I am glad to hear that the D.I.A. is clearing 


decks for this form of dire¢t action. No better job exists 
for a body composed, as this is, of designers of all sorts, 
pleasantly intermingled with the type of business man that 
is helping to put England on the industrial map. The 
D.I.A. plan is an event of great importance. 
* 

PAINTING THE TOWN--YELLOW 

The Eiffel Tower is to be painted lemon yellow because 
that colour of paint best preserves the iron structure. [I’m 
glad that the Eiffel Tower will be so gay, but gladder still 
to think of the possibilities opened up by the general 
adoption of the principle. If the Southern Railway will 
paint the Hungerford Bridge a tone between lemon and 
daffodil, we may never again hear of Charing Cross 
Bridge ! ASTRAGAI 


“The Adventure of Building” 


MONG orders for the illustrated booklet, The 
Adventure of Building, received by the Publishers 
within the last few days, have been one from the Norfolk 
and Norwich Association of Architects for 1,000 copies, 
and another from the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln 
Architectural Society for 500 copies. 
Such facts speak for themselves. 


Individual members of the profession who wish to 
circulate among potential clients this layman’s testimony 
to the advantages of employing architects to design 
small houses are reminded that the booklet is available 
to them at the special price of 2s. per dozen copies 
on application to the Manager, The Architectural 
Press, Ltd., g Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 
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DESIGNED OFFICE BLOCK AT NOTTINGHAM 1. CECIL 


BY HOWITT 


For the Raleigh Cycle Co., Ltd. 


N normal times the works of the 
Raleigh Cycle Co., at Nottingham, 
give employment to some 3,500 
workpeople. It is to house the inci- 
dental, administrative and clerical staff 
that the present building has been 
erected. The firm owns a plot of land, 
eight acres in extent, lying between 
the existing works and the roadway, 
and it is on a portion of this, with its 
350-ft. road frontage, that the new 
block has been sited. The directors 
have looked forward to the time when 
the whole of the intervening space is 
absorbed by extensions to the factory. 
The main facade of the two-story 
building has been designed sym- 
metrically about a massive projecting 
portico of Portland stone. The walling 
generally is carried out in dark-brown 
sandstock bricks, punctuated by per- 
fectly regular ranges of steel windows, 
and surmounted by a stone cornice; 
for the roof small hand-made Stafford- 
shire tiles of a related colour are used. 
The hall, to which the portico gives 
entrance, by way of a vestibule, occu- 
pies the 50-ft. square centre of the 
shallow oblong plan. Immediately 
¥ facing the entrance is a flight of 
nine steps, above which the staircase 





The main fagade, over 300 feet long, has 
brick walls, a Portland stone portico and 
cornice, and a roof of hand-made tiles. 


divides to right and left. In the wall 
between is a ceremonial window of rich 
colouring, the design of which incor- 
porates the Raleigh crest. Twelve 
stone pillars describe the staircase well, 
which is some 35 ft. square; above it, 
a domed ceiling rises 36 ft. above the 
marble floor. 

On either side of this central hall, on 
the ground floor, are doors leading to 
longitudinal corridors. The whole of 
the portion to the left, except for 
cloakrooms and lavatories at the far 
end, is occupied as one large general 
office, subdivided by partitions; that 
to the right is divided up into separate 
rooms for directors, manager, adminis- 
trative staff, etc. 

Over these administrative rooms are 
planned a showroom, a dining-room 
seating 120, a rest room and a records 
room. The whole of the remaining 
floor space is devoted to a dance and 
concert hall to accommodate 1,000 
seats, with its appurtenant crush hall, 
cloakrooms ands stage. There are 
dressing rooms for theatricals, and 
facilities for the exhibition of films. 


Between the ground- and first-floor windows 
are gilded panels in bas-relief, intended to 
represent Youth and Modern Industry. 
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A corner of the concert hall platform. The floor is of oak, 


sprung for dancing. The hangings are green, and the lower 
portions of the walls are of whitewood, ebonized; above, they 
are of a uniform biscuit tint. 


The pillared entrance hall is 50 feet square, extending through 

the whole depth of the building, and rising to a height of 36 feet. 

It is floored with marble and illuminated, after dark, solely by 
concealed cornice lighting. 
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Raleigh Cycle Co.’s* Offices, Nottingham. ] 
Plans of the ground and first floors. The disposal of the various departments is accomplished with an apparent simplicity that on 
It will be noted that the general office is one large room with a central corridor; it is 


scrutiny will not belie careful forethought. 
subdivided by head-high partitions. 
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FINNIGAN HOUSE, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


INNIGAN HOUSE stands on 

a site at the corner of New Bond 

Street and Clifford Street, in the 
heart of the West End and in the 
very centre of the most fashionable 
shopping district. 


Internally every modern convenience 


DESIGNED BY J. J. JOASS 


or increased easily and controlled to 
meet varying requirements. Switching 
facilities provide quick temperature 
control locally, and ample extra sockets 
are also incorporated. 

The building is, of course, equipped 
with electric light and power. It is, 


ensure ample supplies to the lavatory 
basins on each floor. 
The building is a steel frame structure 
and is fire-resisting in every respect. 
The elevations are of Portland stone, 
punctuated with bronze bay windows 
to the upper floors. 

. 





A view of the building from an upper window in New Bond Street. 


photograph. 


On the upper floors are independent showrooms or offices. 


The ground floor 
forms an extension to the showrooms of Messrs. Finnigans, Ltd., shown on the left of the 


Plans of the 


ground and first floors are reproduced on the following page. 


and all the latest improvements in 
design and equipment have been in- 
stalled. A case in point is the heating. 
This is achieved by a system of oval 
section tubular electric heating and is 
combined with adequate ventilation. 
It is specially devised to give flexible 
and hygienic heating and to be divided 


however, provided with central lighting 
points wired up at frequent intervals 
for special lighting to fixtures, desks, 
etc., to meet particular trade or pro- 
fessional requirements. 

There is also a duplicate circulating 
system of hot water electrically heated 
and_ thermostatically controlled to 


The main entrance to the upper 
stories is in Clifford Street and leads 
to a vestibule, staircase hall and 
electric passenger lift. The walls and 
floors of the vestibule and staircase 
hall are of terrazzo. The flooring 
throughout the building is of oak 
wood blocks. 
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SENSE AND 


LECTURE arranged by the Man- 
chester University, Manchester 
Royal Institution, the Manchester 

Builders’ Federation and the Man- 
chester Society of Architects was 
delivered at the University on Wednes- 
day, February 24, by the Hon. H. A. 
Pakington, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘* Sense and 
Sentiment in Architecture.” Mr. J. H. 
Worthington, President of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, presided. 

After quoting definitions of sense as 
* practical wisdom,” and sentiment as 
‘a view coloured with emotion,” he 
proceeded to show how these two are 
pre-eminently necessary to the archi- 
teét, though two qualities which the 
world considered incompatible. 

It is, he said, for this reason that the 
architect is the butt of the universe. He 
is attacked on two sides. The sentimen- 
tal jeer at him because he is too sensible, 
and the sensible deride him because 
he is too sentimental. The sensible, 
being predominant, usually impose 
their view upon the community. “ But 
I want this evening to plead the cause 


of emotion—sentiment—in our work, 
and | shall not admit for a moment 
that sense and sentiment are incom- 


patible.” 

Mr. Pakington differentiated strongly 
between real sentiment and the false 
sentiment of covering steel girders with 
old oak, putting some half-timbering 
in the gable, and generally looking back 
through rose-coloured spectacles upon 
the past. 

He drew a parallel with women’s 
fashions, showing that it is the last 
generation’s fashions which are 
execrated; the earlier ones fall back 
into the rosy glow of the past and are 


hailed as beautiful, whatever their 
merits. 
* Similarly, Jacobean work, seen 


through the glamour of the past, has 
a distinét charm, but examined in 
detail, much of it is restless, incon- 
sistent, over-decorated, and is a series 
of mistakes, and it is only false sentiment 
which gives a glamour to such work.” 

Turning from the old and ugly to the 
new and beautiful, Mr. Pakington 
showed a slide of one of N. Dudok’s 
schools at Hilversum. Here, he said, 
was no attempt to copy past styles, 
but merely a determination to work 
in the great tradition of experiment and 
adventure. 

Fonthill Abbey in Wiltshire, he con- 
tinued, is the finest flower of the roman- 
tic period of English architecture. The 
instructions to the architect of this 
building were “ to prepare a design for 


BY THE HON. H. A. PAKINGTON 


an ornamental building that should 
have the appearance of a convent, be 
partly in ruins, yet contain some 
weatherproof apartments which would 
afford shelter from sun or _ rain.” 
Here you see the result of this recipe 
for a house. When the house had 
been finished for a few years the 
tower fell with a crash, destroying a 
large part of the building in its fall. 
A few years later, as the foreman of 
the works lay dying, he sent for Beck- 
ford and confessed that he had omitted 
to give the tower any foundations. 

Again, in Victorian days, we find this 
sentimental regard for times that are 
gone echoed in the architecture of the 
period. It became the fashion to 
design churches in exact accordance 
with ancient precedent. The Gothic 
styles were disse¢ted and _ classified, 
though the classification was sometimes 
difficult to follow, as when we find a 
writer of the day referring to “ the 
early days of the Late Middle Pointed.” 

Having cleared away some of the 
false ideas common in the study of 
architeciure so that true sentiment 
might come into its own, Mr. Pakington 
emphasized the necessity to get at the 
soul of a building, to discover the 
emotion, the sentiment of the designer 
that has turned a mere building into 
architecture. What a good thing it 
would be if for an hour or so we could 
expunge all knowledge of past styles; 
if we could examine the Parthenon, 
not as the logical conclusion of a series 
of experiments; Chartres cathedral, 
not as a series of links in the evolu- 
tionary chain; the dome of S. Paul’s, 
not as the juggling feat of a clever 
engineer. How good it would be if 
we could think of these great temples 
of varying creeds simply as buildings 
touched with emotion. 

Let us try to make friends with 
buildings: let us try to see what they 
are saying to us. I have friends like 
this all over the country—in brick, in 
stone, in timber, in concrete—friends 
I am glad to see again every time I 
pass, and I have a sort of feeling that 
they are glad to see me too. 

Slides were shown of Milton Abbas 
village, Blenheim, Ely Cathedral and 
the Mausoleum at Castle Howard as 
illustrative of direét, obvious and in- 
stantaneous appeal, the last being an 
extraordinarily subtle appeal through 
reason to the emotions, as Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel, in his book on 
Hawksmoor, has pointed out. 

After showing several other slides of 
buildings old and new, Mr. Pakington 
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SENTIMENT 


summarized his point of view. ‘* We 
come then to this,” he said, * that 
architecture is the art of building tuned 
up to the pitch of the higher values of 
life’ 

From very early times man has been 
in the habit of erecting artificial 
excrescences on the face of the earth 
for the purpose of protecting himself 
or his gods from sun, wind, rain, or 
his fellow creatures. Sentiment crept 
in when the first man--or was it a 
woman?—made the first attempt to 
make his house look pretty—scratching 
a little pattern on a beam, painting 
the plaster blue, mixing bullocks’ blooc 
in the mud of the floor to bring the 
surface to a polish, or driving bones 
into the ground to form a _ pattern. 
In this medley of mud and blood and 
skeletons architecture was born. Senti- 
ment had stepped in to join hands with 
sense. It was building touched with 
emotion. 

Since that day, this sentiment, this 
sense of emotion, has never been 
absent from the highest forms of archi- 
tectural design. 

To quote once more, this time from 


Professor Gilbert Murray—-*‘ Doubt- 
less,’ he says ; 
There is in every art an element of mere 


knowledge and science, and that element is 
progressive. But there is another element too, 
which does not depend on knowledge and does 
not progress, but has a kind of stationary and 
eternal value, like the beauty of the dawn, 
or the love of a mother for her child, or the 
joy of a young animal in being alive, or 
the courage of a martyr facing torment. We 
cannot for all our progress get beyond these 
things; there they stand, like light upon the 
mountains. The only question is whether we 
can rise to them. 

It is a mere truism to say that 
architecture must conform to the life 
of the people who make it. Our 
buildings are the concrete expression 
of our civilization. If we believe that 
civilization means merely a state of 
affairs in which the material wants of 
life are satisfied, then sense and not 
sentiment is all that is needed in our 
buildings, and architecture becomes a 
thing of the past. But if we believe 
that civilization means a _ state of 
affairs in which spiritual values have 
their say, then sense must be joined to 
sentiment, so that our buildings will 
be in tune with the higher spiritual 
values of life. 

There is a much-quoted line of John 
Drinkwater: “If all the houses looked 
as though some heart were in their 
stones.”” That really sums up all I 
wanted to say. Let look for the 
heart in the stones. 


us 
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The ‘garden elevation, which faces south. The wide-spreading wings of the house shelter a sunny forecourt, paved 
with slabs of artificial stone, buff and red. Above white cemented walls rise roofs covered with multicoloured pantiles. 


: A SMALL HOUSE 
IN NORTHANTS. 


DESIGNED BY A. E. HENSON 
(Brown and Henson) 








HE house is built on a portion of 
the Overstone Park estate, and 
has uninterrupted views at the 
rear overlooking the village church and 
park and lakes. The garden aspect 
faces south and by way of suntrap 
has a forecourt approached by doors 
from the hall, dining-room and lounge. 
The house has been planned with two 
wings; on the ground floor the main 
front entrance leads into the central 
hall, on the left of which are the 
dining-room, kitchen, etc., and on the 
right the lounge and study. On the 
first floor the owner’s bedroom, bath- 
room, lavatory, etc., have been placed 
in the right wing, and in the left the 
guest-room and staff bedroom. From 
the central landing access can be 
obtained to a small flat roof over the 
loggia for sleeping in the summer. 
The building is constructed with 
11-in. hollow walls, finished externally 
with white cement; the three gables 
are designed in the Dutch style, and 
the roof is finished with multicoloured 
pantiles. The floor to the loggia is in 
herringbone brickwork, and the fore- 
court is paved with artificial stone. The 
whole of the windows are metal case- 
ments, fitted with leaded glazing. 
Internally, the dining-room is treated 
in Tudor style with fibrous plaster, 
ans mantle siemncieiiainasin - beams, etc. The lounge has been 
The layout of the forecourt is included in the ground plan, of which the feature is the treated in a modern manner as a con- 
central staircase hall. On the first floor are the best bedroom, a guest-room and maid’s_ trast, with a large central panel to 
room; a flat roof over the loggia affords facilities for sleeping out. the ceiling. This room is illuminated 
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by lights concealed in four fibrous >» 
plaster bowls. The kitchen is finished 
with glazed brickwork internally, the 
floor being of terrazzo tiles. The bath- 
room is carried out in a scheme of 
primrose and brown, the fittings them- 
selves being finished in primrose and 
the walls tiled in a decorative scheme 
with cream, primrose and brown 
tiles. 

The main feature of the house is the 
hall and staircase, which has a solid 
balustrade, finished with a large o¢ta- 
gonal newel. All the openings are arched 
and treated with small enriched fibrous 
plaster beads; the ceiling is coved, and 
the whole is floodlighted from behind 
an enriched fibrous plaster cornice. 
The floor is in rubber, and the general 
colour scheme is: primrose on walls 
and ceiling, green architraves and 
window reveals, and black skirting and 
bases. Doors throughout are of the 
flush type, faced with veneered walnut. 

The domestic hot water and heating 
is by an independent boiler, with 
indirect cylinder, and by radiators 
placed in heating panels in the hall 
and on the landing of the first floor; 
thus the whole of the centre of the house 
is heated. The domestic hot-water 
service is carried out in copper, with 
all exposed portions chromium-plated. 
The garden layout includes a rein- 
forced concrete swimming-pool and a 
hard tennis court. 








A near view of the arcaded loggia and the forecourt, with its central sundial. The loggia is floored with brickwork in herring- 
bone, and has doors leading to it from the dining-room and from the lounge, as well as from the central hall. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sir,—** Almost a Client,” evidently an 
astute business man, decides to dispense 
with the services of the architeét, and 
only pays him because he felt ** morally 
bound to remunerate him.” Now 
** Almost a Client’? demonstrates his re- 
markable business capabilities. Having 
in some obscure way obtained a com- 
plete set of the archite¢t’s drawings for 
the house, he turns it over to the local 
builder, who builds the house, to his 

the builder’s) own specification for 
the sum of £1,465, inclusive of all 
extras. 

One feels that here we have the 
correct solution as regards that vexing 
question : * To employ an archite¢t or 
not ?”’ It is necessary for the client 
to employ the architect solely to produce 
a set of drawings which incorporate 
his ideas satisfactorily. Having paid 
the architect a small pittance (to cover 
cost of paper and pencil), the client 
smuggles a set of drawings home and 
employs the local builder to ereét the 
house, giving him free choice as regards 
materials and methods he uses. 

Thus the client obtains his house 
exactly as he wants it. Perhaps the 
work is a little slipshod in out-of-the- 
way places, but the finished building 
looks all right. 

Then, again, how cheaply the job has 
been carried through! Just the cost 
of the materials and labour; no fees 
for ‘‘ supervision of works,” etc., to 
that quite unnecessary protégé of the 
building trade—the archited. 

In conclusion, one wonders how long 


One way and another. 


. 


it ‘will be before ‘* Almost a Client ” 
finds himself in a court of law as a result 
of his amazing confession ! 
Perhaps he has been unfortunate. 
F. N. W. 


Sir,— Your correspondent signing him- 
self *‘ Almost a Client,” in your issue 
for February 10, concludes : ** Perhaps 
I have been unfortunate.” He would 
have been nearer the truth if he had 
said ‘* Perhaps I have been incon- 
siderate and discourteous.” 

No doubt his architeét, to save his 
client’s purse, ought to have asked the 


“local builder” for a price. On the 
other hand, your correspondent, 
knowing the “local builder,’ should 
have insisted on his being asked. Even 


after the ‘local builder’s * price had 
been received, the matter might well 
have been referred back to the architect, 
who could have explained the difference 
in the tenders which was due probably 
to differences in the specifications. 

The evil consequences of your corre- 
spondent’s conduct in trying to get 
ninepence for fourpence are as follows : 
He himself gets a third-rate job in 
appearance at any rate; the architect 
loses part of his commission and suffers 
in his professional reputation; the 
four builders who tendered originally 
see their work in estimating go for 


nothing, without having the chance of 


tendering on the same basis as the 
** local builder ”’ ; that intangible thing, 
confidence, on which industry depends, 
has been diminished. It is really 
astonishing what an amount of soreness 
and disgruntlement was caused by your 


ee 





correspondent’s disregard for the ordi- 
nary decencies of professional and 
commercial life. 

P. M. 


An Unauthorized Publication 


STRATTON 


Sir,—A letter from a Swiss firm of 


publishers has been widely circulated, 
especially in our profession, asking for 
subscriptions for the publication of a 
book on my work. The letter (which 
I saw for the first time long after it 
had been circulated) states that | 
authorized its issue. 

I beg for your kind assistance and 
space to say that it is entirely untrue, 
and that the very thought of such 
conduct on my part is most abhorrent 
to your obedient servant, 

Cc, F, ANNESLEY VOYSEY 


** Modern’? Architecture 


Str,—One feature of ‘“ modern ” 
architecture which seems to have been 
overlooked is the reduction in annual 
maintenance charges which is possible 
when a design, based on a careful 
consideration of first cost and upkeep, 
is carried out entirely without resort to 
ornament. 

In the question of appearance, | 
submit that personal advice is biased 


by fashion and precedent, and that if 


the advantages of fun¢tional design 
were more widely known to prospective 
house-owners there would be fewer 
houses purchased from _ speculative 
builders. 

I have taken at random a small house, 
with garage attached, which is typical! 
of thousands of its kind. Gables on the 
house and garage are imitation half- 
timbered, two additional roofs with 
gutters are required to cover the bay 





A correspondent on this page points out that “if the advantages of functional design were more widely 


known to prospective house-owners there would be fewer houses purchased from speculative builders.” 
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window and porch, respectively; the 
pitched roofs require four downpipes, 
and lead flashings are numerous. All 
these items require maintenance, in 
addition to regular painting, while the 
roof tiles or slates frequently need 
repairs. 

As an alternative, the plan might be 
almost identical, with asphalt flat roofs 
to the house and garage, necessitating 
only one downpipe, the porch built in, 
no exposed timber work except doors 
and possibly window frames, no 
flashings. 

The difference in the cost of external 
repainting alone every four years works 
out at £3, which at 4 per cent. is 
equivalent to a difference in the first 
cost of £18 in favour of the functional 
building. When repairs are added, the 
difference becomes more marked, and 
many houses of similar size have far 
more external timber work than the 
example chosen. 

Surely ‘* modernism ” 
chance. Fr. €. 


Small House Technique 

Sir,—The small house of the future 
(see leading article, A.J., February 17) 
will be a small house, and not an 
imitation of its larger brethren; it 
will be “ concise,” lack many of the 
‘“‘ conveniences ” that we have become 
accustomed to in the house of today; 
be comfortable to use; and easy to work, 
because we shall change our mode of 
living, and adapt our habits to the 
smaller machine, which we shall have 
to live in. 

The living, sleeping, and cooking 
departments will be planned and fitted 
in closer relation to purpose, and with a 
more scientific study of cost. The 
result will dictate the concession we 
shall have to make to suit ourselves to 
our houses. 

In detail, something on these lines 
will happen: the living space will 
combine with the cooking space and 
entry, and give an area for sleeping 
and washing space over. The former 
will expand, and the latter will become 
compressed, and dictate development 
on the lines of ships’ cabins served by a 
lavatorium. This indicates the lines 
upon which the search for the perfect 
small house plan must proceed. 

The architect must develop his own 
idea, and first of all decide upon the 
domestic organization. Having done 
this, design his machine to fit it. His 
scheme will be the foundation upon 
which he can develop : he will work out 
his house in every detail, and offer for 
sale his plan, specification and what 
not, together with detail instructions 
as to where and at what price the parts 
of his house may be obtained. To 
protect him, a copyright or registration 
scheme must be organized so that once 
his scheme is produced he can study 
and perfeét it year by year, and issue 


deserves a 
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new models, also for sale. He can 
even Cease to issue old schemes as they 
become out of date. According to his 
skill, so he will reap his harvest. 

The builder will purchase what he 
thinks the best, and assemble according 
to the instructions he pays for. He will 
rapidly perfect his organization for this 
purpose and reduce costs. The archi- 
tect, as he developes, will be able to 
enjoy a larger measure of assistance 
from the trades allied to building, 
stimulate produ¢tion by centralization, 
and in his turn contribute to reduction 
of cost. 

Thus, we shall have houses of a new 
type or types, and the architeé¢t will live 
by his “ brains and training,” finding 
salvation ‘“‘in the mastery of a new 
technique.” LESLIE MANSFIELD 


Specification, 1932 

Sir, —I shall be glad if you will afford 
me the opportunity through your 
columns of expressing my appreciation 
of the very generously worded review 
of Specification, 1932, which appeared 
in your issue for last week under Mr. 
Laurence Gotch’s name. 

In connection, however, with your 
reviewer's reference to Mr. Wyatt’s 
special article on the equipment of the 
domestic kitchen, the statement is 
made that “a helpful addition would 
be a brief analysis of the various types 
of domestic refrigerating systems.” 
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Mr. Wyatt evidently holds a like view, 
since he has embodied in his article pre- 
cisely the information suggested. It 
will be found in paragraphs 84 to 
87 on page 62. 

Mr. Gotch also recommends that 
some reference be made to the struc- 
tural problem involved in the formation 
of a proper key for plaster on concrete. 
Such reference will be found in para- 
graph 7 on page 189, as well as an 
illustrated description (see paragraph 3, 
page 628) of one of the several patent 
processes designed to overcome the 
difficulty. 

FREDERICK CHATTERTON 
(ED. Specification) 


Stains on Oak Beams 
Sir,—I was extremely interested in 
the query and reply on the above 
subject, published in the JouRNAL for 
January 27. Your expert has, I con- 
sider, provided the solution regarding 
the cause of the trouble. 

I cannot, however, agree with him 
that the remedy is to omit fixing the 
joists to the beam. 

The joists must be fixed, but, to have 
avoided damage from the rain, the 
beam should have been covered until 
the roof was fixed and the building 
made weatherproof. 

Very simple, but a matter which might 
easily be overlooked during the progress 
of work. “* BUILDER ” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


BY OUR SPECIAL 
TANDING Committee “ A” of the 
House of Commons gave further 

consideration to this Bill last week. 

On Clause 2—local authority for 
purposes of Act—Mr. Beaumont moved 
an amendment that the local authori- 
ties for the purposes of the Act should 
be “‘ all county authorities.” He said 
that it was not his object to rule all 
local authorities entirely out of the 
picture. To extend town planning all 
over the country, as the Bill proposed, 
schemes must be started on a wide 
basis. The object of the amendment 
was to give the county councils the 
power and opportunity to plan the 
whole country, and then to urge the 
distri¢t councils to plan their areas in 
accordance with the broad scheme. 

The original proposal of the Govern- 
ment that the authorities should be the 
L.C.C. and the counci!s of county 
boroughs and districts was, however, 
adhered to, the amendment being 
negatived and the clause agreed to. 

In pursuance of an undertaking he 
had given, Sir E. Hilton Young moved 
amendments to Clause 3 placing a 
further limitation on the number of 
co-opted members on joint committees 
and sub-committees. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE 


On Clause 6 (preparation or adoption 
of schemes) Captain Waterhouse moved 
an amendment requiring the resolution 
for a scheme to define the area by a 
map to be deposited at the prescribed 
offices. 

This amendment was supported by 
many Unionist members, but was 
resisted by Sir E. Hilton Young, who 
said that it was unnecessary. It was a 


mistake to encumber a Bill with 
additional provisions which were 
already made elsewhere. He was 


willing to meet hon. members on all 
substantial safeguards, but, on _ this 
occasion, they were barking up 
the wrong tree. Every substantial 
safeguard needed was already in 
the Bill. 

The amendment did not contain a 
single additional practical safeguard. 
It was also bad legislation to make 
one’s day-to-day regulations governing 
procedure cast-iron and inelastic. But 
he knew of no immediate change in 
conditions that would make a change 
in the regulations necessary. The 
regulations were still working well. 
Despite this, however, the amendment 
was carried against the Government 
by 21 votes to 13. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


[BY A SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE] 


Waterloo Bridge 
N the House of Lords, on Feb- 
ruary 24, Lord Hailsham stated 
_ that there would probably be a 
discussion on Waterloo Bridge some 
time during the next week. 

Further questions were put in the 
House of Commons last week in regard 
to Waterloo Bridge. Sir William 
Davison asked the Minister of Trans- 
port whether the estimate of £°1,295,000 
given by the Improvements Committee 
of the L.C.C. as the cost of replacing 
Waterloo Bridge by a new bridge, to 
take six lines of traffic, included the 
cost of demolishing the present bridge 
and of removing and re-ere¢ting the 
existing temporary _ bridge; and 
whether Parliament would be given 
any opportunity of discussing the 
matter. 

Mr. Pybus said he understood that 
the estimate included the demolition 
of the present bridge and the removal 
of the existing temporary bridge. He 
did not know of any proposal for the 
re-erection of the temporary structure. 
The L.C.C. had informed him that 
they did not require any additional 
Parliamentary powers in the matter. 

Sir W. Davison then asked whether 
the Minister appreciated the fact that 
the temporary bridge appeared on the 
line of the present bridge and would 


not be in alignment with the piers of 


the new five-arch bridge. Would it 
not be necessary to remove the tempo- 
rary bridge and re-ere¢t it? 

Mr. Pybus said that if Sir William 
Davison had any technical information 
which he thought was not in the 
possession of the L.C.C. or their 
technical advisers, and would let him 
(Mr. Pybus) have it, he would gladly 
forward it to the L.C.C. 

Sir W. Davison: ** Are we to under- 
stand that the present bridge is to be 
removed and that no new temporary 
bridge will be erected? Further, are 
we to understand that the House of 
Commons is to have no opportunity 
of discussing the matter? ” 

Mr. Pybus: ‘ The question as to the 
disposal of the time of the House is 
not one which I can decide, but I 
suggest that it would be difficult 
properly to discuss this complicated 
technical question on the floor of the 
House.” 

At this there were loud cries of 
““Why?’”’, and, when these had sub- 
sided, Sir Frederick Hall asked whether, 
in consideration of the subsidy granted 
by the Government, any stipulation 
was being made that only British 
materials should be used in the con- 
struction. 

Mr. Pybus said that Sir F. Hall might 


be reasonably sure that no foreign 


material would be used. 


Housing Progress 

During a recent debate in the House 
of Commons, Mr. G. Hicks said that 
in 1924 the building industry was 
organised with a view to finding out 
its capabilities for responding to the 
national call for its services. Employers, 
manufacturers, surveyors, archite¢ts, 
operatives, all phases of the industry 
were brought into consultation. But, 
in 1928, the number of houses built 
should have been 120,000: it was 
actually 102,000. In 1929, there should 
have been 135,000 houses : the number 
actually completed was 123,931. In 
1930, the number should have been 
150,000, but, instead of that the 
number completed was 51,571. In 
1931, the agreed number was 170,000, 
and the number completed was 63,607. 
He complained of Government inter- 
ference with the building industry. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that the 
Government had adapted their policy 
to the needs of the times, and, in the 
case of the assisted housing policy, had 
called off the aétivities of building the 
larger type of subsidised houses of 
which there was now a sufficiency, and 
had concentrated on building the small 
house to let at a rent which the wage- 
earner could pay. It was not a blind 
economic policy, but a policy of the 
adaptation of housing to the needs of 
the day, so as to make sure that in the 
present stringent financial conditions 
they would get good social value and 
good housing value for every penny 
of public money spent. There would 
be no check on the housing activities 
where the need for these small houses 
could be shown, and, as a matter of 
fact, there would be more assisted 
houses in progress this winter than last 
winter. He fully recognized that the 
building trade was at the present time 
subject to the most severe depression. 

He deplored the unemployment in 
that trade. The difficulties of that 
trade were as great as in any trade 
in the country, and they looked forward 
to the relief which would be given to 
that trade, among others, by the 
measures taken by the present Govern- 
ment. But it was a complete mis- 
apprehension to suppose that the diffi- 
culties of the building trade were due 
to restrictions by Government. The 
difficulties were due to the general 
limitation of the building activities of 
the whole industrial community. 
Private building was a very much more 
important thing for the country than 
public assisted building. Last year, 
up to November 30, there were two 
houses built by private enterprise to 


every one built with the assistance of 
the public subsidy. In the fourth 
quarter of last year the building 
plans approved had dropped from 
£17,750,000 to £12,750,000. That 
was the measure of the drop in private 
building, and that figure demonstrated 
that it was to a general decline in that 
activity in the country as a whole, 
and not to any Government policy 
that the present admitted severe hard- 
ships and misfortune of the building 
trade were due. 

State-aided Houses 

Sir E. Hilton Young informed Mr. 
Price that the following statement 
showed the number of State-aided 
houses completed in England and 
Wales during each of the thirteen 
months ended January 31 last : 


| Number of State-aided 
houses completed 
during the month 


Month 


January, 193! $5143 
February 4,163 
March 5,049 
April os 4.905 
May “4 a 5,482 
June 2 ee 6,118 
July = “5 5,765 
August - ies 5,256 
September .. es 5,662 
October... me 6,477 
November ,. -s 5,951 
December 53757 
January, 1932 = 6,218 


Mr. Batey inquired as to the number 
of houses under State-assisted schemes 
approved during each month of last 
year. 


Sir E. Hilton Young 
following particulars : 


gave the 


| Number of State- 
assisted houses included 


Month | in proposals approved 
for England and Wales 
during the month 
January, 193! a 53532 
February ,, a 4,240 
March a 55321 
April a ne 10,273 
May - a 6,627 
June = . 8,543 
July a = 8,917 
August a is 7,816 
September ,. ae 1,433 
October... re 3,797. 
November ,. is 2,409 
December 4,868 


Average Size of Houses 

Mr. Logan asked what was the 
average size of the houses approved by 
him under the Housing Acts during 
the past three months. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that, 
excluding flats and small houses for 
aged persons, the average size of houses 
included in contracts during this period 
was 756 square feet. 
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are three bedrooms. 


HIS lodge is one of two to be 

erected to flank the main ap- 

proach to the site of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Technical Colleges at Fort Pitt, 
Chatham. The situation is unique. 
The fort buildings are being demolished, 
the fosse filled in, and the surrounding 
land arranged to form playing fields. 
The “‘ Acropolis of Learning ” will thus 
dominate the three towns of Gillingham, 
Chatham and Rochester. 

During the excavating operations 
some human and animal remains have 
been discovered, as well as pieces of 
pottery and miscellaneous objects. It 
would appear that this was most 
likely a Roman site, for several of the 
remains indicate a Roman origin. 

The most important discovery is the 
major portion of a human skull, with 
the lower jaw. This is of a type fre- 
quently found on Roman sites. Six 
human vertebre were also found. 
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LODGE AT 
FORT PITT, 
CHATHAM 


DESIGNED BY 
W. H. ROBINSON 
(Kent County Architect) 


Among the animal remains are the 
frontal region of the skull and lower 
jaw, a tibia and portions of the shoulder 
blade and ribs of Bos longifrons, the 
Romano-British ox. Teeth belonging 
to horse, pig and ox have also been 
discovered. 

A small wheel-made pot, with a bead 
rim, made of a hard gritted ware, is 
among the remains. Though perhaps 
originating during the period of Roman 
influence in Kent, the pot is a typically 
native product, and certainly does not 
date later than 50 B.c. The lower 
portion of a large pottery vessel was 
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A view from the south, showing the back 
door, and, in the left wall, windows of 
sitting- and dining-rooms. 


found, but in the absence of any indica- 
tion of the shape of the upper portion 
of the specimen, it is impossible to date 
it with any accuracy. The probability 
is, however, that the vessel dates about 
200 B.c. Other pottery objects are a 
fragment of a straight-sided dish of 
black ware, of the fourth century A.D., 
and a small portion of the neck of a 
pottery flagon of the seventeenth 
century. 

Numerous oyster shells have been dug 
up as well as a fossilized sea urchin, 
surrounded by nodular iron pyrites, 
derived from the chalk formation of the 
ground. 

Every endeavour has been made in 
the lodge buildings to uphold the best 
traditions of English brickwork, com- 
bined with economy in planning. The 
facing bricks are hand-made, sand- 
faced, flush cream pointed. The roof 
tiling is sand-faced. 
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Plans of a lodge at Fort Pitt—one of two flanking the main approach to the Technical Colleges. 
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MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN SURFACE TREATMENTS ' 


HE complex purposes and re- 

quirements of modern buildings, 

and the technical possibilities 
which arose from an _ ever-widening 
range of materials, had led to a great 
deal of experimentation in the technique 
of surface finishes to walls, roofs and 
internal division of buildings. 

The traditional forms of surface 
treatment, those which had been asso- 
ciated with architectural development 
through the ages, were mainly such as 
arose from the use of simple construc- 
tional materials, namely, brick, stone 
and timber. With those hard materials, 
the ring of changes was not great. 

It was when we came to the plastic 
materials of construction, such as the 
limes, plasters, cements and clays, that 
we found scope for innovation, ima- 
gination and skill. Although Portland 
cement as a material of construction 
had achieved a dazzling eminence 
among constructive materials, and was, 
in itself, a portent of our future civiliza- 
tion, it had still to justify its equality 
with the others as a basic material for 
artistic expression. Concrete might 
rightly claim a place in the kingdom of 
beauty, but the door by which it must 
enter opened slowly and reluctantly. 
Naked and unashamed, the concrete 
building had, as yet, no welcome among 
the haughty denizens of Regent Street 
and Kingsway, although, when it was 
decked out in the latest fashion of 
concrete finery and trimmings, it was 
allowed a place among the fading 
aristocracy of Park Lane. 

This lack of popular favour was due 
to its unhappy combination of ugly 
colour and uninteresting texture, and it 
had to combat the popular prejudice 
against severe plane surfaces and that 
absence of decorative detail which 
resulted from the technique of its 
production. 

Designers of concrete buildings must 
face the issue fairly. There should be 
no shams in concrete buildings as there 
were in other types. The architectural 
expression of a _ building operated 
through three main factors : form, colour 
and texture. Normally, those three 
elements acted in combination, although 
one or other might have a dominant 
effect. But they should be so balanced 
or adjusted that the function of the 
building was truthfully expressed, and 
the structure itself brought into harmony 
with its environment. 

Along what lines should we proceed 
to secure the treatment of our surfaces 
which should suitably express the 
function of the building, and, in 
addition, grace it with dignity and 
beauty? 


1 From an address by the author to the Institu- 
tion of Structural Engineers, delivered on 
Thursday last. 


A Summary of a Lecture by HUGH DAVIES 


Aesthetic and Practical Construction 

The lecturer thought the question 
resolved itself into two parts. On the 
one hand we had the esthetic element, 
and on the other the practical problems 
of construction. Present-day solutions 
to the problems of surfacing of concrete 
buildings might be divided into five 
classes: (1) Dire¢t treatment of mass 
concrete surfaces; (2) renderings; 
(3) pre-cast block and slab facings; 
(4) blown and spray surfaces; and 
(5) attached surfaces. 

The first class included ordinary 
surfaces as they appeared on _ the 
‘removal of the shuttering. Normally, 
this surface displayed the reverse of 
the timber grain, as well as saw or tool 
marks. This provided a coarse texture, 
which was sometimes modified by a 
geometrical or ordered spacing of the 
boarding, as, for example, by using 
very narrow boards. When those were 
stripped, and the roughness of the 
joints was not removed, the wall, if 
viewed from a distance, exhibited a 
chara¢teristic texture that had attractive 
qualities. In another process, much 
favoured in America, the ordinary 
shuttering was lined with plain three- 
ply or fibre board upon which were 
fixed small fins to produce the impress 
of a joint in the wall face. Representa- 
tions of panelling or match boarding 
were produced in this manner, and relief 
ornament by means of plaster moulds 
inserted in the shuttering. In England, 
the so-called “stuc ” face was more 
popular; the face of the concrete being 
finely cast by spade packing inside the 
lining; the surface, after stripping, 
being finely rubbed down with carbo- 
rundum blocks, and sometimes polished 
with snake-stone. Occasionally white 
or coloured surfaces were produced in 
this process by the use of white or 
coloured cements and sands, although 
on account of cost, the tinting was more 
frequently secured by rendering. 
Colouring materials had to be selected 
with care, as many oxides and other 
colouring materials tended to fade or 
else to show unpleasant patches. 


Alternative Treatment for Mass Concrete 


As an alternative treatment for mass 
concrete, the exposed aggregate method 
gave very reliable results, the aggregate 
being seleéted on account of its colour 
or other quality. After stripping, the 
face of the wall was scrubbed with wire 
brushes to remove the softer cement and 
expose the aggregate. 

The second class of processes, namely, 
renderings, represented the most ancient 
system of dealing with wall surfaces, 
and the possibilities of wall treatment 
included nearly all the methods of the 
plasterer in all ages. 

The third class appeared to be the 


subject of a great deal of practical 
experiment. 
pre-cast concrete in imitation of well- 
known building stones, as well as 
original designs in fine exposed aggre- 
gate of various materials. A recent 
instance of the use of colour-faced slabs 
was that of the new Dorchester Hotel, 
where slabs, which were reinforced and 
provided with anchor hooks, served as 
the outside shuttering to the poured 
concrete walls. 


The Cement Gun 


In the fourth class of surface treatment 
we had that produced by means of the 
cement gun. Very artistic effedis 
might be obtained in cement when it 
was projected direct on to the wall by 
the gun. The various textures might 
be further decorated by the spraying 
of coloured cement on to those surfaces. 
Spraying might be used with great 
advantage not only for decorative 
purposes, but also to colour walls or to 
brighten up dark basements or enclosed 
area spaces. Cement spraying was 
now applied also to mass concrete in 
order to produce, by face-grouting, a 
uniform colour effect, and also as a 
means of renovating or colouring old 
or dilapidated surfaces. 

Lastly, we had a further development, 
of which the new Daily Express building 
was an example. The whole of the 
exterior walls were face-covered with 
black plate glass, held in a frame of steel 
and aluminium alloy. The building 
was wholly glass-fronted, the windows 
being flush with the face of the wall. 
Surface framing was apparently so 
designed that any other material might 
conceivably be substituted for the 
present glass sheeting. On a similar 
system, porcelain, both plain and 
coloured, was now in use in New York. 

When it was possible to make selection 
from amongst dozens of processes 
arising out of the use of cement products 
alone, we should consider what qualities 
should be sought for in making a choice. 
The most desirable were durability, 
cleanliness, low cost, and pleasing light 
and colour effeéts. 

Finally we had the question of surface 
treatment in regard to the light- 
reflecting qualities and colour schemes 
of buildings. What we had to secure 
here was the surface which ensured for 
us the greatest amount of reflected 
light in the form which was most 
pleasing to the eye, and which avoided 
discomfort to the onlooker. Semi- 
crystalline surfaces, such as marbles 
and onyxes, and also granites, were 
satisfying because the surface reflection 
was greatly enriched by the reflections 
and refractions of light from the 
innumerable facets of its subsurface 
and interior crystals. 
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LITERATURE 


THE STEEL SKELETON BUILDING 


OPE of a more rational treatment 
of the potentialities of steel skeleton 
construction was quickened by the 
recently issued report of the Steel 
Stru€tures Research Committee. Steel 
construction opens up so many possi- 
bilities in conjunétion with modern 
building and decorative materials that 
it Cannot remain for long under the 
existing restrictive regulations. While, 
however, the technique of the work has 
far outstripped official appreciation of 
its possibilities, the modern architect 
realizes that steel construction has come 
to stay and figure prominently in the 
building of the future. He will there- 
fore welcome a contribution to the 
literature on the subject which has 
now been made by Dr. Ing. Hawranek, 
the professor of bridges and_ steel 
buildings in the German Technical 

High School at Briinn. 

The author naturally deals with his 
subject on textbook lines, but he 
presents a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation on the details of design and 
construction, as well as many examples 
of notable buildings. German con- 
struction figures prominently among the 
examples given, though other Continen- 
tal and American buildings come in for 
consideration. In all there are 458 
illustrations, largely relating to con- 
structional details and design, but a 
number of photographic views of 
notable buildings demonstrate that 
architectural beauty is not incompatible 
with steel construction. 

The first 180 pages of the book are 
devoted to the various questions asso- 
ciated with design, including loading 
and the profiles used, general arrange- 
ments and se¢tions of steel skeleton 
buildings, story distribution, the con- 
struction of floors, walls and _ roofs, 
pillars and stanchions, the theory and 
practice of frame construction, tees, 
struts and angle bracing, stairs and 
corridors, materials for roofs and walls, 
the casing and covering of beams and 
pillars, protection against fire, rust, 
sound and vibration, and other matters. 
In a brief section dealing with steel- 
framed dwelling-houses, both German 
and English systems are dealt with 
concisely. 

Methods of erection are next discussed 
and various buildings in the process of 
construction are illustrated, and here is 
included an instructive section on the 
use of welding in steel construction. 
Welding is not yet approved for this 
purpose in Great Britain, despite the 
mass of dependable data on its suit- 
ability which is available, and _ its 
wide adoption, even where subject 
to great stress, in engineering practice. 


The economic aspe¢t of steel construc- 

tion is the author’s next subject, and 
he then proceeds to discuss the question 
of foundations, giving 
construction employed in Germany and 
America, methods of calculating the 
loads on the walls and foundations, 
and the insulation of the foundations 
from water. In the final section on 
towers, high buildings and “ sky- 
scrapers,” American practice is drawn 
upon more largely, and the distribution 
of wind pressure is discussed at some 
length. 

It may well be contended that the 
scope of the author’s contribution is 
too wide for the individual subjects to 
receive adequate attention in 286 pages, 
and in so far as many of the matters in 
question justify each a volume to itself, 
this criticism is not unfounded. If, 
however, one regards the book as a 
comprehensive survey of the whole 
subject of steel skeleton building con- 
struction, and an exposition of the high 
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state of development already reached, 
it can only be commended, both to 
the architeét and the engineering 
student, A. H. H 

Der Stahlskelettbau, mit Beriicksichtigung der Hoch 


und Turmhaiiser. By Dr. Ing. Alfred Hawranek. 
Berlin : Julius Springer. 


MODERN INTERIORS 


O any who have not followed the 

development of modern design 
since the war, a first rapid survey of 
these three hundred photographs will 
come as a revelation. A century ago 
any exhibition ofrepresentative interiors 
from the nations whose work is included 
in this book would have been remark- 
able for their differences: today it is 
the similarity of outlook which excites 
comment. These examples of interior 
decoration, including such various types 
as shops, churches, factories, theatres, 
swimming baths and living-rooms, with 
many illustrations of modern furniture 
selected from most European countries, 
and from as far afield as Japan and 
America, have each and all the recog- 
nizable features of close relationship. 
Chauvinists may bluster, but as the 
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needs of civilized man become more 
uniform, national characteristics have 
been progressively fading from all 
modern design. Idiosyncrasies there 
will always be (Heaven forbid that art 
should become the dehumanized pro- 
duct of robots), but these will be 
climatic and geographical rather than 
basic. 

English work is meagrely represented, 
the most interesting photograph being 
the xsthetic treatment of an escalator 
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tunnel (illustrated in THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL for Jan. 13 last), but although 
we are seldom found among those who 

first broke the jungle dark and dense 
Which hides the silver house of Commonsense ”’ 
one misses illustrations from such build- 
ings as the Savoy Theatre, the new 
Horticultural Hall, and the Under- 
ground Railway Offices at Westminster; 
the last, one of the most completely 
satisfactory examples of modern design 
in this or any country. 
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Modern 
Interiors. 
Passing over the domestic work, which 
is generally well known, it would seem 
almost indelicate from so many good 
things to choose any for special mention, 
but the grocery store of Eskil Sundahl 
at Stockholm, with its plain black- 
fronted counter, is one of the most 
successful of the shop interiors. Martin 
Elsaesser’s swimming pool at Frankfort, 
where one can bathe and at the same 
time enjoy a view through the great 
double-glazed screen wall, is very 
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attractive to a citizen of Mrs. Grundy’s 
country, where light is usually admitted 
to public bathing establishments dis- 
creetly through holes in the roof. The 
covered tennis courts at Stockholm are 
a fine piece of straightforward design, 
and the Spanish entrance hall, with its 
tent-like ceiling and amusingly con- 
ventionalized cactus plant, gives that 
southern touch which shows the adapt- 
ability of the style to climatic conditions. 

The religious interiors, on the other 
hand, have about them an oppressive 
gloom. We do this thing better in 
England, and the Kelham Chapel at 
Newark (illustrated in THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL for January 14, 1931) is aus- 
tere without being lugubrious. At one 
time Russia was expected to prove the 
‘enfant terrible *’ of modern architec- 
ture, but the illustrations here chosen 
are of an unexpected soberness. 

The wording of Herr Hoffmann’s 
introduction, which has apparently been 
translated from the German, is at times 
a little difficult to follow, but the reader 
should not be discouraged, as he has 
many illuminating things to say on the 
aims and future of modern design. On 
line 18 “ difinitely’*’ is an obvious 
printer’s error, and the last page 
number of the List of Contents should 
read 208, not 280. The plates, which 
have been printed in Germany, are 
excellent examples of reproduction on 
paper not too highly glazed. 

LL. E. W. 


Modern Interiors. By Herbert Hoffmann, 
london : The Studio Ltd. Price 38s. net. 


WEST SURREY REGIONAL PLANNING 
SCHEME 


HIS district, extending from the 

Sussex boundary on the south to the 
Wey Valley and Pirbright Common on 
the north, is topographically complex. 
The two ridges of the chalk and the 
Wealden sands run across it, east and 
west, somewhat irregularly. To the 
south of the chalk the upper Wey 
and its tributaries gather together to 
break through at Guildford, which lies 
in the gap between Merrow Down and 
the Hog’s Back, a position predestined, 
as it were, for the chief town, first as 
being at the intersection of the lowland 
route with the palzolithic one along 
the downland ridge, and subsequently 
as the meeting point of the northern and 
southern road systems. This affords 
one of the major problems of the 
scheme, the by-passing of Guildford 
on the east, north and west—effected by 
roads from Worplesdon to Newlands 
Corner, and from the London Road, 
encircling Guildford on the north, 
running south-west across the Hog’s 
Back, and then southward to rejoin the 
Portsmouth Road at Milford. 
Other important road schemes include 
a new route between Guildford and 
Dorking, by-passing Albury, Shere and 


Gomshall; and for all these roads the 
Ministry of Transport traffic unit of 
ten feet per vehicle is adopted. This 
unit is open to criticism, as with widths 
of 30 and 40 feet four and five streams of 
traffic will endeavour to accommodate 
themselves instead of three and four, 
as intended. Many surveyors consider 
a nine-feet unit preferable. 

West Surrey has but a small propor- 
tion of agricultural land, but is, owing 
to its picturesque character and proxi- 
mity to London, increasingly popular 
for residential purposes. Extensive 
appropriations are therefore made for 
development, and corresponding ones 
for open spaces, which have been care- 
fully selected to preserve the magnificent 
views and scenery of the downlands, 
the Wey valley and around Hindhead. 
In proximity to these reservations, what 
is termed a “* Special Rural Zone” has 
been defined for areas which it is 
particularly desirable to preserve un- 
spoilt. It is not regarded as necessary 
or practicable to prohibit building in 
this zone, but very strict control should 
be exercised over the buildings that are 


erected. These should only be _per- 
mitted by special consent of the local 
authority, industrial buildings must be 
excluded, and as a rule no more than 
one house to the acre should be 
allowed. 

The maps and views leave little to be 
desired. H. V. LANCHESTER 
West Surrey Regional Planning Scheme. Prepared 
for the West Surrey Joint Town Planning 
Committee by Messrs. Adams, Thompson and 
Fry. 


Publications Received 


Building Science Abstracts. Vol. V 
(New Series). No. 1, January, 1932. 
Abstracts Nos. 1-188, London : 
H.M. Stationery Office. Price 1s. net. 

Means and Ends. By A. J. Penty. 
London: Faber and Faber. Price 
5s. net. 

Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. 
By H. G. Wells. London : Heinemann, 
Ltd. Price ros. 6d. net. 

Emden and Watson’s Building Contracts 
and Practice. By W. E. Watson. London: 
Butterworth and Co., Ltd. — Price 25s. 
net. 


IN THAT CONTINGENCY 


The following abstraéts of inquiries represent a number of those recently 


submitted to the Building Research Station. 
replies quoted is based on available knowledge. 


The information given in the 
It has to be borne in mind 


that further scientific investigations may, in the course of time, indicate 
direétions in which the replies might be supplemented or modified. More- 
over, the replies relate to the specific subjeét of each inquiry, and are not 


necessarily suitable for application to all similar problems. 


reserved. 
Grading of Concrete Aggregates 
A* engineer desired information on the 
most suitable grading for concrete 
aggregates, and proposed to use the infor- 
mation in future specification work. 

Since there is an infinite number of 
combinations of particle sizes which 
can produce equally good concrete, it 
is felt that it would be inadvisable to 
lay down definite specification require- 
ments, and the following notes are 
merely intended to indicate the more 
important factors to be considered in 
the grading of concrete aggregates. 

It is known, for instance, that the 
presence of very fine material improves 
the workability of concrete, but an 
excess of fine material—that is, particles 
passing a No. 52 British Standard 
sieve—reduces the strength of concrete 
owing to the increased water content 
required. For a1: 2:4 mix, the pro- 
portion of fine material present should 
generally lie between 5 and 25 per cent. 
of the sand (aggregate passing through 
a ,*-in. mesh sieve). With richer mixes 
the quantity of fine material can with 
advantage be less, and with leaner 
mixes, more. 


Damp Wall caused by Hygroscopic Salts 

Contraétors sought the advice of the 
Building Research Station with regard to 
dampness in a party wall. The wallpaper 
on a patch of about 12 square inches, 


Crown copyright 


situated some 2 ft. from an outer wall, 
had the appearance of being thoroughly 
saturated. Other portions of the paper 
were similarly affected, although, perhaps, 
not to the same extent; examination of the 
plaster and underlying brickwork showed 
that the dampness was confined to the 
surface of the wall. 

A qualitative examination of sam- 
ples of the brick and plaster showed 
that chlorides and nitrates were present 
in considerable quantities; these salts 
are hygroscopic and often give rise 
to the conditions obtaining in_ this 
case. 

In an instance previously reported to 
the station of dampness in a wall caused 
by the use of sand from the sea-shore 
in plastering, it was suggested that a 
wash of sodium phosphate might be 
applied, as this would tend to form 
non-hygroscopic compounds. One 
pound of disodium hydrogen phosphate 
should be dissolved in two gallons of 
water and the affected area sponged 
over with this solution. 
dampness reappear after the wall has 
dried, the process should be repeated. 
It is desirable to use as little excess as 
possible of the sodium phosphate over 
and above that required to precipitate 
the other salts present in the wall, and 
this can be ensured by sponging lightly 
and not repeating the treatment unless 
the dampness reappears. 


If signs of 
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THE THEORETICAL PLANNING OF GARDENS 


BY 
G. A. 
JELLICOE 


v. Where 
the View’s 
the Thing 


HE site is discovered, all of a sudden, on the south side of the Surrey 
Downs. Imagine the  tree-studded road ascending the _ slopes 
diagonally, the break to the left, and the Weald spreading away below like 
a giant chess-board. No wonder that ideas are somersaulted, that claims 
Jor a larger and more convenient site are waived, that the mile to the nearest 
pillar-box becomes a few yards, and that gas and eleétric light are no longer 
important. In brief, the views the thing. 

















ed, 


io 





The site is typical of many on the southerly slope of the North Downs. 


FOUR BEARINGS ON THE PROBLEM 
HIS hypnotism of a view has 
something of the quality of the 

theatre, when the curtain rises on a 

spectacle, and in the calmer moments 

following our return to London we must 
consider carefully such a site as a place 
in which to live. First (though this 
does not apply here), a house on the 
top of a hill is isolated, cold, and 
uninviting as a permanent home; 
secondly, the drama of a view is con- 
siderably increased if framed and 
reduced in extent both horizontally and 
laterally; thirdly, the conception of 
house and garden might have some- 
thing of the largeness of the view in 
order to be associated with the view; 
and fourthly, given these conditions 
solely, a man would be overwhelmed in 
a year. 





The fourth is, of course, the vital 
point. History has generally shown 
the need of the alternative view; and 





this view is to be one of intimacy, of 
enclosure, and in direct contacé with 
flowers and shrubs and leaves and 
personal things like that. 
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THE “* DISCARDS”’; AND WHY 

Block plan “ A” can be discarded at 
once, because more value has been 
placed upon the line of trees than upon 


the contours (which are clearly part of 





the landscape and therefore the view). 
** B ” emphasizes the view, but provides 
no alternative interest; the circular 





drive is waste of valuable space, and, 
despite its size, isolates the house from 
its background. ‘C” is ingenious, 
and smacks of concrete (there is no 
reason why it shouldn’t), but its very 
ingenuity has lost the sense of size. 
*D” is like a daddy-long-legs snuffing 
the air, with two feet firmly planted on 
the road, and is supposed to suggest that 
more is happening than appears on 
paper. 

THE ALTERNATIVE VIEW 

In the finished design the rooms are 
so disposed that the dining-room is in 
the centre, facing south, and _ the 
sitting-room facing south to the view, 
and west towards an enclosed flower 
garden. The levels are so arranged 
that you can step immediately from the 
sitting-room into the flower garden. 
The curtain wall screening the flowers 
leads round to a belvedere, beneath 
which may be a tool shed. This square 
look-out upon the road is common in 
Holland, and here you can see the cars 
goby. For the rest of this little garden, 
the more human and interesting it is, 
the more aloof can be the remainder. 


A SIMPLE SOUTHERLY FOREGROUND 

The foreground to the south is as 
simple as possible, not only to enable 
the eye to go uninterrupted to the 
distant interest, but also because the 
plain grass will appear to sum up the 
chara¢ter of the meadows round about.! 
The two clumps of clipped evergreens 
limit the view from the windows, and 
? A similar charaéter is found in the lawn at 
Bingham’s Melcombe, in Dorset, the parterre 


at the Villa Cuzzano, Verona, and other fore- 
grounds to views. 


give decision to the picture. The 
existing thorn hedge is sufficiently high 
and well trimmed (and the levels suffi- 
ciently steep) for there to be no middle 
distance, an advantage when a 
bungalow might soon have appeared 
above the skyline. 

BANKS OF RHODODENDRONS 

The floor level of the house is a few 
feet above the stone terrace. The 
whole group is encased on either flank 


with broad lines of rhododendrons (if 


the soil is suitable) whose uncouth 
foliage follows the natural contours 
rather than the varying levels of the 
garden itself. 

PERILS OF A DISTINGUISHED SITE 

To have so distinguished a site may 
be something of a rarity, but every day 
such sites are found, built upon, and 
their virtues lost. On an open site 


50 40 30 20 10 oO 





rock gardens and so forth are spread 
round the building indiscriminately, 
and the view becomes a bleak back- 
ground. Or again, respectability places 
dining- and drawing-room windows due 
north to face the road; down pipes and 
the less savoury parts are reserved for 
the south. It was Francis Bacon who 
suggested that the site was of greater 
importance than the design of the 
house; but the site being found, its 
great theme may become its drawback. 


A Lecture on Gardens 

Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, author of the above 
article and its predecessors in the present 
serics, which will be concluded a month 
hence, is announced as the lecturer at a 
mecting of the Architectural Association 
on Monday, May 23 next. His subject is, 
of course, ‘‘ Gardens,’ and his paper will 
be illustrated with lantern slides. 


The design conserves the wide view but offers a wholesome alternative. 
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SOCIETIES 


R.I.B.A. COUNCIL MEETING 


OLLOWING are some notes from 


the minutes of a recent meeting of 


the Council of the R.1.B.A. : 
R.ILB.A. Architeélure Medals : The 


following allied societies have decided 
to take advantage of the Council’s offer 
to award medals and diplomas for 
buildings of outstanding merit erected 
in their areas : 

Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Associa- 
tion, Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects, and the Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire and Distri¢t Society of Architects and 
Surveyors. 

The following members were nomi- 
nated to represent the Council on the 
Juries appointed to make the awards : 

Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Associa- 
tion, Mr. Edward Maufe, F.R.1.B.A.;_ Essex, 
Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Archi- 
te¢ts, Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.1.B.A.; 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society 
of Architeéts and Surveyors. Mr. J. C. Procter, 
F.R.ILB.A. 


Appointment of Examiners: On_ the 
recommendation of the Board of 
Architectural Education the Examiners 
were appointed for the year ending 
December 31, 1932. 

R.ILB.A. Grant for Libraries: The 
Board reported that the grant of £50 
for libraries of Schools of Architecture 
for the year 1931 had been allocated 
as follows : 


The School of Architecture, Leeds College of 
Art, £20; the R.W.A. School of Architecture, 
Bristol, £20: the School of Architecture, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, £10. 


Henry L. Florence Bursary: The 
Council approved the scheme prepared 
by the Board for the proposed bursary 
generously founded by Mr. H. S. E. 
Vanderpant as a memorial to the late 
Mr. Henry L. Florence. 


The National Society of Art Masters : 
Additional Representation on the Board 
of Architectural Education: On the 
recommendation of the Board it was 
decided to invite the National Society 
of Art Masters to nominate annually 
two representatives to serve on the 
Board instead of one representative, 
as at present. 

The British Science Guild: On the 
recommendation of the Science Stand- 
ing Committee it was decided to make 
a donation of £5 to the funds of the 
British Science Guild and to appoint 
the following members to serve on 
the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Guild : 

Messrs. A. H. Barnes, 
Pointon Taylor, F.R.1.B.A. 


F.R.ILB.A., and S, 


Slum Clearance and Re-planning: The 
following additional members were 
appointed to serve on the Slum Clear- 
ance and Re-planning Committee : 


Messrs. A. Llewellyn Smith: G. E. S. Streat- 
feild, F.R.1.B.A.; R. Minton Taylor, F.R.1.B.A.; 
and Herbert A. Welch, F.R.1.B.A. 

Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on 
Timbers: The following members 
were nominated to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on the Imperial Institute 
Advisory Committee on Timbers for 
the three years beginning January 1, 
1932 - 

Messrs. H. D. 


Digby L. Solomon, 
Barnes, F.R.1.B.A. 


The Fellowship: The Council, by a 
unanimous vote, elected the following 
architects to the Fellowship under the 
powers defined in the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925: 

Messrs. Alcide Chaussé, hon. secretary, 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, and 
E. I. Barott, president of the Province of 
Quebec Association of Architeéts. 

Reinstatement: The 
member was reinstated : 
As Licentiate : William Henry Bailey. 

Transfer to the Retired Members 
Class: The following members were 
transferred to the Retired Members 
Class : 


Searles-Wood, 
F.R.1.B.A. : 


F.R.ILB.A. 


and A. H. 


following = ex- 


As Retired Fellows 
Allsop, George W. (A, 1902, F. 1913). 
Beckett, John H. (A. 1892, F. 1927). 
Palmer, Henry W. H. (F. 1907). 
Moore, Arthur H. (A. 1892, F. 1919). 


As Retired Associates 
Collins, Henry A. (A, 1898); Groome, Arthur 
R. (A. 1900); Spackman, Adrian E, (A. 1891); 
Tedman, Arthur (4A. 1907); Wood, Edgar 
A, 1885). 


As Retired Licentiates 

Ballard, William J. (ZL. 1910); Evill, Alfred E. 
(L. 1925); Featherstone, Henry W. (L. 1911); 
Saxty, Herbert R. (LZ. 1912); Winn, Joseph H. 
(L. 1911). 

Applications for Election as Licentiates 
under Section III (f) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925 : Two applica- 
tions were approved. 

Re-ignations: The following resigna- 
tions were accepted with regret : 

Bowden, J. A. (F.); Hardwick-Terry, 
(F.); Kemp, W. J.,senr. (F.); Bewes, A. G. (A.) 
Carr, G. M. (A.); Derry, D. C. L. 
Edwards, A. H. (A.); Fildes, G. P. 
Francis, C. W. (A.); Leahy, W. J. 
Monier-Williams, S. F., F.s.1. (A.); Browning, 
H. LeC, (Z.); Hindmarch, J. G. (L.); Pollock, 
D. W. (L.); Sanderson, B. (L.). 

Election of Students: The following 
probationers were elected as Students 
of the R.I.B.A. : 

Forbes, John (Edinburgh College of Art); 
Hemmings, William J. (Leicester College of 
Art); Saunders, Walter H. (Southend School 
of Arts and Crafts); Silk, Audrey M. (Archi- 
tectural Association); Weir, Ernest J. (Edin- 
burgh College of Art); Wylde, John H. (Inter- 
mediate Examination). 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


Sir Banister Fletcher, pp.R.1.B.A., de- 
voted his le¢éture at the Central School 
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AND INSTITUTIONS 


of Arts and Crafts on Wednesday last 
to an illuminating study of the life of 
Sir Christopher Wren, and of the re- 
markable amount and variety of his 
work carried out during the late- 
seventeenth century. An outline was 
first given of his academic career at 
Oxford, and the way in which his 
architectural abilities grew out of 
astronomical and mathematical 
interests. 

Wren travelled only in France, and 
made a prolonged stay in Paris, where 
work on the Louvre was being con- 
tinued, so that his version of the 
Renaissance differed from the more 
strictly Italian types of Inigo Jones, 
who preceded him. He ereéted many 
houses throughout England of great 
stateliness and dignity, which formed 
the basis of Georgian domestic archi- 
tecture. 


CHURCH LIGHTING 


Mr. Howard Robertson, F.R.1.B.A., 
in a paper on “ Some Notes on Church 
Lighting,” before a meeting of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, at the 
Royal Society of Arts, on Friday, 
February 19, said there were many 
types of churches, and not a few 
denominations; so that it was impossible 
to generalize in the matter of lighting. 
Yet certain’ principles generally 
applied. We might assume the desire 
to obviate glare and eye fatigue; yet 
we should not overlook the decorative 
aspect of points of light which had a 
value from the stand-point of cheerful- 
ness. 

Lighting should, of course, be in 
sympathy with architectural form. 
And it was difficult to satisfy the 
esthetic sense with floodlighting behind 
piers, etc., in existing Gothic churches 
in which it was almost impossible to 
conceal the source satisfactorily. The 
spectator should not be intrigued by, 
or conscious of, the source of light. 
Distraction was obviously not desirable, 
and ingenuity should not proclaim 
itself. 

A too-theatrical element in lighting 
was deprecated by such bodies as the 
Incorporated Church Building Society, 
and there undoubtedly was a certain 
danger, with modern methods, of 
suggesting cinema effects. 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE, 
1932 

The Faculty of Architecture of the 
British School at Rome have admitted 
the following candidates to the compe- 
tition for the Rome Scholarship in 
Architecture, 1932 : 

John Patterson (School of Architecture, Edin- 
burgh College of Art); Basil Spence and W. F. 
Howard (Royal Academy Architeétural School) ; 
and the following from the School of Archi- 
tecture, Liverpool University : S. G. S. Fidler, 
R. J. Gardner-Medwin, A. H. Hope, R. P. S. 


Hubbard, H. J. Lake, N. S. Lunn, R. V. Smith, 
D. Winston. 
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LAW REPORTS 


CHARGES FOR MAKING UP ROADS 


Wealdstone Urban Distriét 

Northey. Chancery Division. 

Justice Farwell 

HIS matter came before the Court 

on a summons for a declaration that 

there was a charge on the defendant’s 

premises in respect of the cost of making 

up two roads abutting on the houses, 

and, further, for an order to enforce the 
charge, if necessary. 

It appeared that the Wealdstone 
Urban Distriét Council had served 
notice on the defendant to repair the 
roads. That notice was not complied 
with and the Council did the work 
themselves. The Ministry of Health 
instituted an inquiry and _ ultimately 
made an order on the defendant to pay 
the cost. 

Defendant appeared in person and 
submitted that the roads were statutory 
highways and as such were repairable 
by the inhabitants at large. He further 
contended, as to the inquiry which had 
been held by the Ministry, that they 
had no jurisdiction to hold it. 

His lordship said he was of the opinion 
that the notice was properly served in 
accordance with the powers vested in 
the Urban District Council. In this 
case the defendant and other owners 
had felt themselves aggrieved. They 
accordingly addressed a memorial to 
the Ministry and they attended the 
inquiry. That being so, it was not 
now possible for them to dispute that 
the order of the Ministry was properly 
made, or that the order was final and 
binding on everybody, as well as the 
court, Therefore all his lordship could 
do was to give effect to the order and 
declare that there was a charge on 
the defendant’s premises for the road 
charges claimed. 

There would be judgment for the 
plaintiffs, with costs, and there would 
be an order that the charge be enforced 
by sale if necessary. 


Council v. 
Before Mr. 


AN APPEAL BY BUILDERS 


Keynes v. Leslie & Co., Ltd. Court of 
Appeal. Before the Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Lawrence and Romer 
In this case the executors of the late 
Mr. J. A. J. Keynes had obtained in the 
Chancery Division from Mr. Justice 
Farwell an injunction against defen- 
dants, Messrs. Leslie & Co., Ltd., 
builders, of Kensington Square, re- 
straining them from obstructing a 
private road and right-of-way lead- 
ing off Roland Gardens, Kensington, 
on the west side of the late Mr. Keynes’s 
property, 47 and 49 Roland Gardens. 
Messrs. Leslie & Co.,Ltd., now appealed 
from that decision, and claimed the 
right to use the road by placing building 
material upon it, and they denied that 
they had obstructed the road or caused 

any annoyance or nuisance. 


The executors said that the appellants 
had workshops which were approached 
by the private road in question, and 
they alleged that the appellants had 
obstructed that road by depositing 
material and timber upon it. Owing 
to the loading and unloading of lorries, 
executors contended, the tenants of the 
flats had been subject to nuisance from 
noise and dust, with a consequent 
depreciation of the property. 

Mr. Norman Danes, k.c., argued the 
appeal for the appellants, and Mr. 
Jenkins, k.c., for the respondents. 

The Court held that the appeal failed, 
and dismissed it with costs. 

The Master of the Rolls said he came 
to the conclusion that there was 
abundant evidence to show that there 
was on the part of the executors a 
legitimate apprehension of an obstruc- 
tion upon a portion of the site over 
which they had a right of way. He did 
not think that this was a case in which 
the Court was dealing with some trifling 
obstruction, as the evidence showed an 
appropriation of a part of the roadway 
by the appellants by placing upon it 
timber and building material. It had 
been argued for the appellants that 
what they had left should be a sufficient 
passage-way for the respondents, but in 
his lordship’s opinion there had been a 
substantial obstruction of the respon- 
dents’ rights, notwithstanding that Mr. 
Justice Farwell had not seen fit to 
award nominal damages. Here the 
Judge in the Court below had found 
all the necessary factors which justified 
the granting of an injunction. In his 
lordship’s opinion the judgment in the 
Court below was right, and was well 
founded upon fact, and he had adduced 
the true principles of law. 

Lords Justices Lawrence and Romer 
concurred. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.L.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 


March 31.—Bank facade in granite, open to 
members of the Architectural Association. 
Assessors: Messrs. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, 
F.R.1.B.A., C. Lovett Gill, F.R.1.B.4., V. O. Rees, 
F.R.1.B.A., and an additional assessor appointed 
by the Cornish Quarry Masters’ Association. 
Premium: £50. Full particulars obtainable 
from the Secretary, Architectural Association, 
34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Last day for 
submission of designs : March 31, 1932. 


The Berkshire Society of Architeéts are offering 
a prize for the best designed small house or 
bungalow, built and completed within the 
boundaries of Berkshire during the period from 
July 1, 1931, to June 1, 1933. The prize of 
£20 will be offered to any person or persons 
building, or causing to be built, houses for their 
own occupation, for sale or to let. Full parti- 
culars, etc., obtainable from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Society, 17 Blagrave Street, Reading. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 

ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
At the Lighting Service Bureau, 15 Savoy Street, W.C. 
10 a.m. Introductory remarks by H. A. Lingard. 
10.15 a.m.: ‘‘ Lighting Fundamentals,’’ by John 
W. T. Walsh, p.sc. 11.15 a.m.: ‘‘ Characteristics of 
Electric Lamps,” by L. E. Bucknell. 12.15 p.m.: 
General discussion. Afternoon: 2.15 p.m.: ‘‘ Aims 
and Objects of Architectural Lighting,’’ by Waldo 
Maitland, A.R.I.B.A. Discussion to be opened by John 
Gloag. 3.30 p.m.: ‘ Electrical Services for Lighting,” 
by R. Grierson, A.M.ILE.E., A.M.I.MECH.E. 4.15: 
Genera] discussion. 4.45 p.m.: Inspection of Broad- 
casting House. 10 a.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 
By Sir Banister Fletcher, pP.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. At Swedenborg Hall, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. ‘‘ Pipe Corrosion.” By A. C. 
Pallot, B.Sc. 7 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. 
At the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith 
Street, Drury Lane, E.C. Seventh of ten weekly 
lectures on Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 


7.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 3 
ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
At the Lighting Service Bureau, 15 Savoy Street, W.C. 
10 a.m.: Introductory remarks by Sir John Brooke, 
c.B. 10.15 a.m.: ‘“* Floodlighting,’’ by H. Lingard. 
Discussion to be opened by Rome Guthrie, F.R.1.B.A. 
11.30 a.m.: ‘Special Lighting Problems,” by W. J. 
Jones, M.SC., A.M.LE.E. Discussion to be opened by 
Maxwell Ayrton, F.R.I.B.A. Aftermoon: 2.15 p.m.: 
‘* Lighting Requirements for Commercial Buildings,” 
by F. Marsh. Discussion to be opened by P. J 
Westwood, F.R.I.B.A. 3.30p.m.: ‘‘ Modern Tendencies 
in the Lighting of Theatres, Hotels, Restaurants and 
Exhibitions,” by Howard Robertson, F.R.I.B.A. 
Discussion to be opened by R. A. Duncan, A.R.1.B.A. 
4.45 p.m.: Inspection of the Saville Theatre. 
10 a.m. 
WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Arts, Leeds. ‘‘ Rational Architecture.’ 
By Joseph Emberton, A.R.1.B.A. 7 p.m. 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C. ‘ Paint.’’ By P. J. Cayley. 
7.30 p.m. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 4 

INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS, 
At the London School of Hygiene and Tropica) 
Medicine, Gower Street, W.C. ‘‘ New Decorative 

Accessories.”” By Oliver P. Bernard, 1.R.1.B.A. 


8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 5 

Sunrise, 6.38 a.m. Sunset, 5.45 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to the Gaumont 
Palace Cinema, Hammersmith, W. (Robert Cromie, 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect.) 2.30 p.m. 

St. PAvuL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocrETy. Visit to 
St. Andrew’s, Well Street, and All Saints’, Margaret 
Street. Conducted by W. W. Begley, F.R.HIST.s., 
L.R.I.B.A. Meet in St. Andrew’s. 2.30 p.m, 


MONDAY, MARCH 7 
R.I.B.A., o Conduit Street, W.r. 
9 p.m. Presentation of Royal Gold Medal. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 8 


General Meeting. 


9 p.m. 


Royal SANITARY INSTITUTE, 90 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1. ‘‘Some Engineering Aspects of 
the Control of Rivers.” _By W. Lionel Jenkins, 
M.INST.C.E. 6 p.m, 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. ‘* Decoration.” 
By Basil Ionides. 6 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION TECTURES, At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2. Eighth of ten weekly lectures on 
Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 

7.30 p.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘Georgian Domestic 
Architecture.”” By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 

6 p.m, 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, At Man- 
chester. ‘‘ Architecture and the other Arts.” By 
A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.R.1.B.A. 6.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 


W.C.1. Annual reception. 8 p.m. 
FRIDAY, MARCH I11 
TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘‘Old Maps.” 
By William A. Cadbury. 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12 

Sunrise, 6.22 a.m. Sunset, 5.57 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to the Priory Church of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, E.C. 2.30 p.m. 

MONDAY, MARCH 14 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. “The Planning of London.” By W. R. 
Davidge, F.R.1.B.A. 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2. Ninth of ten weekly lectures on 
Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 

7.30 p.m. 
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TRADE NOTES 


The Truscon Floor Book has been prepared 
for the use of architeéts and others to whom 
detailed information and _ statistics about 
floor design are likely to prove of interest 
and value. It presents lines of thought 
calculated to stimulate interest in the 
importance of floor design, to give sufficient 
scientific argument to explain the _ best 
solutions to the many problems involved, 
and to prove that the Truscon floor meets 
all the requirements of the modern building. 
The book contains sections, each profusely 
illustrated, devoted to the forms of floor 
design most suited to the many different 
classes of buildings, including hospitals and 
infirmaries, colleges and schools, shops and 
stores, offices and flats, and fa¢tories and 
warehouses. 

Other sections deal with, and give useful 
information regarding, the following advan- 
tages of the Truscon floor : resistance to fire, 
sound-deadening, disposal of pipes and 
conduits, architeétural lighting and refleéted 
light. A data seétion has also been incor- 
porated, which consists of thirty-six pages 
of technical drawings and tables, containing 
information on all aspeéts of modern floor 
construction. 

Each of the sections mentioned above is 
entirely separate, and archite¢ts who desire 
to obtain a complete copy of the book, or 
copies of those sections which are most 
likely to be of use to them, should apply to 
The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., 
Reinforced Concrete Engineers, 22 Cranley 
Gardens, London, S.W.7. 

* 

Messrs. Lumbys, Ltd., of Greetland Boiler 
Works, Halifax, have issued a revised price 
list of their Solar gas boilers for central 
heating. These boilers are listed in three 
sizes, but can be fixed in twin or triple form 
for installations up to 500 sq. ft. radiation. 
The sizes range from 16 ins. high, 9? ins. 
wide and 20 ins. deep, to 18 ins. high, 
134 ins. wide and 263 ins. deep. 

* 

The General Eleétric Co., Ltd., of Magnet 
House, Kingsway, W.C., have sent us two 
leaflets describing the Gecoray system of 
shop-window lighting and Roanoid eleétric 
light fittings. The Gecoray system is based 
on the reflector principle, making the maxi- 
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mum use of light by dire¢ting it on the a¢tual 
display or intensifying any particular section 
of it. The Roanoid fittings can, it stated, 
take the place of ordinary metal work and 
are claimed to be non-inflammable, non- 
condué¢tive, odourless and colour-fast. They 
are made in three finishes, namely, ivory, 
mottled horn, and white. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contra¢tors and some of the sub-contraé¢tors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

New Office Block for the Raleigh Cycle 
Co., Ltd., Lenton, Nottingham (pages 
303-304). General contractors, Bosworth 
and Lowe. Sub-contra¢tors: Bath and 
Portland Stone Firms, stone; Empire Stone 
Co., Ltd., artificial stone; Moreland, Hayne 
& Co., Ltd., struétural steel; Wheatly & 
Co., tiles; Hollis Bros. & Co., wood-block 
flooring; Caxton Floors, Ltd., patent 
flooring; J. Jeffreys & Co., Ltd., central 
heating and ventilation; Pearson Bros., and 
H. E. Hoole & Co., grates; Attenborough 
and Turpin, ele¢tric wiring, ele¢tric light 
fixtures, bells and telephones; W. and A. 
Goulding, plumbing; James Gibbons, Ltd.., 
door furniture; Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., casements; J. P. White and Sons, 
revolving doors and joinery; H. H. Martyn 
& Co., Ltd., decorative plaster; Goodacre, 
Glover and Butler, metalwork; Carter & 
Co., Ltd., tiling; Tan-Sad Chair Co., Ltd., 
steel chairs; Smart and Brown, Ltd., loose 
furniture; Sankey Sheldon, Ltd., steel 
furniture; Gent & Co., Ltd., clocks. 

Finnigan House, 17-18 New Bond Street, 
W.1. (pages 305-306). General contractors, 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd. Sub-contraétors : 
Moreland, Hayne & Co., Ltd., struétural 
steelwork; South Western Stone Co., Ltd.. 
Portland stonework; Brookes, Ltd., glazed 
bricks; Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
steel windows and decorative cast iron 
window breasts, mullions, jambs, etc.; 
Matthew Hall & Co., Ltd., plumbing and 
drainage work; Shanks & Co., Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; Rosser and Russell, Ltd., 
heating and ventilation; Drake and Gor- 
ham, Ltd., eleétrical installation; United 
Waterproofers, Ltd., waterproofing base- 
ment; Smith, Major and Stevens, Ltd., 


Garage for Daimler 
Hire, Ltd., Herbrand 
Street, W. The archi- 
tects were Wallis, Gil- 
bert and Partners, and 
the general contrac- 
tors the Trussed Con- 
crete Steel Co., Ltd., 
Reinforced Concrete 
Engineers, from whose 
brochure, reviewed on 
this page, the accom- 
panying illustration 
has been reproduced. 
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lift and enclosure: Haywards, Ltd.. iron 
fire escape stairs; Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 
Ltd., rolling shutters to party wall openings: 
J. A. King & Co., Ltd., ferrocrete lantern 
lights and pavement lights; McGruer 
Hollow Spar Co., Ltd., flagstaff; Joseph 
Whitehead and Sons, Ltd., terrazzo and 
marble work; W. T. Allen & Co., bronze 
handrails and railings; Fredk. Sage & 
Co., Ltd., shop fronts and fittings; Acme 
Flooring and Paving Co., Ltd., parquetry 
flooring; Carter and Aynsley, Ltd., iron- 
mongery; J. A. Lawford & Co., asphalt 
flats. 

House at Overstone, Northampton (pages 
308-309). General contractors, Underwood 
and Weston. Sub-contra¢tors : D. Ander- 
son and Son, Ltd., dampcourses, specia 
roofings, and roofing felt; Watkin Brick Co.., 
bricks; Excelsior Stone Co., artificial stone: 
Colthurst Symonds and Co., Ltd., Rey- 
nardo pantiles; St. Helens Cable and 
Rubber Co., Ltd., rubber flooring; B. Hor- 
rocks & Co., central heating; Bratt 
Colbran & Co., Ltd., and Bell Range and 
Foundry Co., grates; S. Flavel & Co.. 
Ltd., gas fixtures; Northampton Gaslight 
Co., gasfitting; Beeston, Robin Hood 
boilers ; Goldston & Co., eleétric wiring 
and bells ; Ascog, Ltd., eleétric light fix- 
tures; Faraweb Sanitary Co., sanitary 
fittings; Stanley Bros., glazed bricks : 
H. A. Oakeshott, Offerhaus tile window 
boards ; A. J. Hunt, Ltd., door furniture ; 
Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., casements ; 
Stratford-on-Avon Guild, Ltd., decorative 
plaster and leaded lights; Matthews 
& Co., metalwork; Shapland and Petter, 
Ltd., doors and joinery; Wharf Lane Core 
Co., Ltd., fireplace stonework;  Fassio 
Marble Co., Ltd., marble; Marble Mosaic 
Co., mosaic tiled floor; Richards Tiles, Ltd., 
and Carter & Co., Ltd., tiling; Smith Bros., 
textiles; Bratt Colbran & Co., Ltd.. 
mantels; Smith Bros., furniture; Excelsior 
Stone Co., garden furniture; Watts, 
Fincham & Co., Ltd., eleétric pump and 
motor; G. Townley, well; United Water 
Softeners, Ltd., ‘‘ Permutit ” water-softening 
plant. 

The whole of the Roman stone facings to 
the front of the C.S.S.A. Extension, Strand, 
W.C., illustrated in our last issue, were 
supplied by Anselm Odling and Sons, Ltd. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The School for the Blind has recently pro- 
moted a simple word-making competition. 
In the conditions, competitors are asked ‘to 
make as many English words as possible from 
the eleven letters contained in the words 
‘** For the Blind.” Three prizes of £60, £25 
and £15 are offered. Conditions : Only the 
eleven letters contained in the words “ For 
the Blind” may be used, and only words 
found in recognized English diétionaries will 
be accepted. No letter may be used more 
than once in any word. Each entry must 
be accompanied by a postal order of not less 
than ts. as a donation to the School for the 
Blind, of 30 Winchester Road, Swiss 
Cottage, London, N.W.3, from whon full 
particulars are obtainable. The closing date 
is March 31, 1932. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


Plans passed by the acron Corporation : 
Eight houses, St. Alban’s Avenue, for Messrs. 
Cox and Hanshaw; eight flats, Western Avenue, 
for Messrs. J. Atherton & Co.; faétory, for 
Messrs. Frewer, in Gorst Road, factory, for 
Premier Drum Co., Ltd., and factory, for 
Lambert Pharmacy Co., Ltd., Standard Road, 
for Mr. F. E. Simpkins; alterations and 
additions, ‘‘ Windmill’ public-house, High 
Street, for Messrs. F. J. Fisher and Son; 
alterations and additions to swimming pool at 
Aske’s Haberdashers School, Sheffield Road, 
for Mr. B. D. Sheffield; six houses, Eastfields 
Road, for Mr. W. Atkinson. . 

Plans passed by the BARKING Corporation : 
Additions to petrol depot, River Road, for 
British Oil Storage Co., Ltd.; three blocks of 
houses, Ripple Road estate, for Messrs. Lord 
and Mellowdew; additions to Broadway 
Bioscope Theatre, for Mr. W. Shute; additions 
to “* Thatched House” public-house, Ripple 
Road, for Messrs. Taylor, Walker & Co.; 
shops and cinema, Upney Lane and Longridge 
Road, for Hardman Estates, Ltd.; additions to 
“ Stag ” public-house, Ripple Road, for Messrs. 
Taylor, Walker & Co. 

The BATTERSEA B.C. proposes to proceed with 
the erection of a block of tenements on the St. 
John’s College site. ; 

The Improved Public House Co., Ltd., is to 
enlarge the “ Robin Hood” public-house at 
BECONTREE, 

Plans passed by the CAMBERWELL B.C. : 
Additions to premises between Evelina Road 
and Braborne Grove, for Mr. J. H. Robins; 
block of flats, Bournemouth Road and Copeland 
Road, for Mr. H. Dicksee; buildings in Grace 
Mews, for Mr. M. Marsland. 

Plans passed by the croypon Corporation : 
Fifty-five houses, Kingslyn estate, Grange 
Road, for Mr. J. G. Calcot; eighteen houses, 
Davidson Road, for Mr. F. Fowles; forty 
houses, Ridgemount Avenue, and five houses, 
Lodge Road, for Mr. P. Richardson; twelve 
houses, Stanford Road, for Messrs. Wates and 
Wates; faé¢tory and offices, Gloucester Road, 
for Messrs. D. Rowell & Co., Ltd.; sixteen 
flats, Albert Road, for Messrs. Maides Bros. ; 
fourteen houses, Oak Avenue, and thirty-two 
houses, Beech Road, for Messrs. T. Markwick 
& Co.; additions, 16 North End, for Mr. G. 
Whittaker; alterations, 53-59 High Street, for 
Messrs. Eiloart, Son and Inman; alterations 
and additions, 74 North End, for Mr. J. 
Cannell; rebuilding of golf-house, Featherbed 
Lane, Addington, for Mr. C. H. Ridge; five 
houses, Kynaston estate, Thornton Heath, for 
Messrs. Warner and Watson, Ltd. 

Plans passed by the DEPTFORD B.C.: Dog- 
racing track, Silwood Street, for Messrs. Culpin 
and Bowers; building, corner Edward Street 
and Grinling Place, for Messrs. D. Rowell & 
Co., Ltd.; rebuilding 91-93 New Cross Road, 
for Messrs. Paish, Tyler and Crump. 

Plans passed by the EALING Corporation : 
Four houses, Ravenor Park Road, for Mr. 
J. M. Wilson; two bungalows, Eastmead 
Avenue, for Mr. A. V. Hurst; twenty houses, 
Horsenden Lane, for Messrs. R. Fielding and 
Son; two houses, Amherst Road, for Mr. G. 
Gould; two houses, Beaufort Road, for Messrs. 
Haymills, Ltd.; extensions to the Hoover 
faétory, Western Avenue, for Messrs. Wallis, 
Gilbert and Partners; buildings, Park Hill, 
for Mr. P. G. Hayward; additions, 3 Church 
Parade, for Mr. H. Paul; alterations, premises 
in Boileau Road, for Mr. G. Whittaker ; 
alterations and additions, 71-73 Mansell 
Road, for Mr. W. E. Hollins; ten houses, 
Netheravon Avenue, for Mr. E. Read; 
four shops, South Ealing Road, for Mr. J. 
Brown; 106 houses, Fairfield Drive, etc., 
seventeen shops and flats, and nine houses, 
North Circular Road, for Mr. G. Leonard 
Russell; 104 houses, Kingsfield Road, etc., 


for London and Provincial Building Co., Ltd.; 
factory, Bideford Avenue, for Wego Condenser 
Co., Ltd.; factory for Ponds Extraé Co., 
Wadsworth Road, for Messrs. Chamberlain 
and Willows; block of flats, Hamilton Road, 
for Messrs. Gale, Heath and Sneath. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


The Transport Committee of the PLYMOUTH 

Corporation is to enlarge the bus depot at 
Milehouse. 

Plans passed by the pLyMouTH Corporation : 
Two houses, Berrow Park Road, for Mr. J. F. 
Woodley; eight houses, Venn Crescent, for 
Mr. J. H. Dyer; twenty-four houses, Ganges 
Road, tor City Estate Department; two houses, 
Burnham Park Road, for Mr. E. J. Morrish; 
twelve houses, Fisher Road, for Mr. W. H. 
Webb; _ reconstruction of workshop, Prince 
Rock, for Messrs. Deacons, Ltd.; alterations 
and additions, Ford Hotel, Alexandra Road, 
for Odtagon Brewery, Ltd.; five houses, Venn 
Crescent, for Mr. H. Holmes; reconstruétion 
of bakery, Trelawney Lane, for Messrs. Price 
Bros.; factory extension, Devonshire Lane, 
for Mr. S. Owen. 

The swinpon Corporation is purchasing land 
at Overtown for the construction of the new 
reservoir. 

Plans passed by the swinpon Corporation : 
House, Marlborough Road, for Messrs. R. J. 
Beswick and Son; conversion of hostel into 
three bungalows, Gipsey Lane, for Mr. E. H. 
Ferris; three houses, Marlborough Road, for 
Messrs. E. H. Bradley and Sons. 

Plans passed by the TRuRO Corporation : 
Four houses, Back Lane, for the Cockin Charity 
Trustees; bungalow, Back Lane, for Mr. 
Knight; two cottages, Back Lane, for Mr. 
Stephens; bungalow, Daniel Road, for Mr. 
J. H. Pill. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 


Mr. A. E, Ingles is to develop a building estate 
in Oulton Road and Wood’s Loke, LOWESTOFT. 

Plans passed by the Lowestort Corporation : 
House, Yarmouth Road, for Mr. L. W. Hall; 
house, Chestnut Avenue, for Mr. S. A. Turrell; 
alterations, Crown Street, for Messrs. Green & 
Co.; nine houses, Wollaston Road, for Mr. A. E. 
Underwood; two bungalows, Yarmouth Road, 
for Mr. S. C, King; four bungalows, Chestnut 
Avenue, for Messrs. Chapman and Huckle; 
house, Cotmer Road, for Mr. A. Holmes. 

The Herts Education Committee has purchased 
a site in Parkway, WELWYN GARDEN CIty, for 
the erection of an elementary school. 

The YARMOUTH Corporation has approved the 
layout of land on the Gorleston estate, for the 
erection of 126 houses. 

The YARMOUTH Education Committee has 
obtained a site in Middleton Road, Gorleston, 
for the erection of an elementary school. 

Plans passed by the YARMOUTH Corporation : 
Two houses, Caister Road, for Mr. G. W. 
Woods; four houses, Hawkins Avenue, for 
Messrs. H. A. Holmes and Sons; alterations and 
additions, Upper Ferry Inn, South Quay, for 
Morgans Brewery Cv., Ltd.; alterations and 
— Market Road, for Messrs. Arthurs, 
Ltd. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


Plans passed at DUDLEY: Extension to works, 
Marriott Road, for Messrs. Walker Bros., 
Ltd.; workshop, 64 St. John’s Road, Kate’s 
Hill, for Mr. S. Taylor; four houses, Priory 
Estate, for Mr. W. Whittingham; alterations 
and additions, Salvation Army halls, King 
Street, for General E. J. Higgins; workshop 
and warehouse, Shaw Road, for Messrs. H. 
Ridge and Sons, Ltd.; workshop, Northfield 
Road, for Mr. J. Darby; four houses, Cradley 
Road, Netherton, for Mr. W. Roberts; laundry, 
Cradley Road, Netherton, for The Valeting 
Service. , 


The Warwickshire Education Committee has 
prepared revised plans for the ereétion of a junior 
school at KENILWORTH. 

Messrs. Martin and Ward have prepared plans 
for extensions at the Lucy Baldwin maternity 
hospital, near KIDDERMINSTER, 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the Botton Corporation : 
Two houses, Plodder Lane, for Mr. Maurice 
Welch; twelve houses, Lowndes Street, for 
Corporation Housing Committee; sanitary 
conveniences, Roundcroft Tavern, James Street, 
for Messrs. Wilson Brewery, Ltd.; sanitary 
conveniences, Victoria Hall, Knowlesley Street, 
for Bolton Mission; works extension, Nelson 
Street, for Messrs. W. Walker and Sons, Ltd.; 
members’ room, Manchester Road, for Grey- 
hound Racing Co., Ltd.; shop and house, New 
Church Road, for Mr. Harry Latham. 

Messrs. R. J. Patchett, Ltd., are to erect five 
houses in Nursery Road, Gt. Horton, BRADFORD. 

The CHESTER Education Committee has asked 
the city engineer to prepare plans for the 
erection of an elementary school on the Lache 
estate. 

The Northumberland Education Committee is 
acquiring a site at CHOPPINGTON for the erection 
of an infants’ school. 

The HASLINGDEN Corporation is to ereé& a 
covered market, at an estimated cost of £8,000. 

Plans passed by the HypE Corporation : Four 
houses, Sheffield Road, Godley, for Messrs. 
W. Norgrove and Sons, Ltd.; alterations and 
additions, Brewery, Cheapside, for Mr. Charles 
Creese; three shops, Newton Street, for Mr. 
B. S. Meek. 

The uypbe Corporation is considering the 
erection of further houses on the Bower estate. 

The KEIGHLEY Corporation is to prepare plans 
for the eredction of twenty-seven houses in 
Guard House Road. 

Plans passed by the KEIGHLEY Corporation : 
Seven houses, Eagle Street, for Mr. J. W. 
Midgley; bus depot extensions, Surenes Road, 
for West Yorkshire Road Car Co.; extensions to 
dye stores, Bradford Road, for Stockbridge 
Finishing Co.; extensions to workshops, Ken- 
sington Street, for Messrs. Mainwaring and 
Fisher. 

The Northumberland C.C, recommends the 
purchase of the Northgate site at MoRPETH, for 
the erection of a mental institution. 

Plans passed by the oTLey v.p.c. : Alterations, 
“* Ring of Bells” Inn, New Market, for Messrs. 
W. Whitaker & Co., Ltd. ; alterations, “‘ Mason’s 
Arms” public house, Bradford Road, for 
Waller’s Bradford Brewery Co., Ltd.; extensions 
to machine shop, Wharfeside, for Messrs, 
P. Garnett and Son, Ltd.; four shops and 
offices, Boroughgate, for Mr. A. T. Smith. 

Plans passed by the ponrerract Corporation : 
House, Sheepwalk Lane, for Mr. J. W. Briggs; 
factory extension, Watergate, for Messrs. 
Dunhill, Ltd.; bungalow, Park Villa Drive, for 
Mr, T. W. Taylor. 

The scaARBOROUGH Education Committee has 
reserved a site on the Northstead estate for the 
erection of an elementary school. 

Plans passed by the scaRBOROUGH Corporation: 
Playroom, children’s home, Stepney Road, for 
the North Riding C.C.; two houses, Peasholm 
Crescent, for Messrs. H. Proctor and Sons; two 
houses, Devonshire Drive, for Mr. T. L. 
Chapman; five houses, Plantation Hill, for 
Messrs. J. Petch and Son; four shops, Seamar 
Road, for Mr. W. Harland; two houses, Peas- 
holm Gardens, for Messrs. F, Mitchell and Sons; 
new wing, Norbreck Hotel, Queen’s Parade, for 
Mr. E, Hunter; alterations to the York County 
Savings Bank, Newborough, for Mr. F, Tugwell, 

Plans passed by the sEDGLEY v.D.c.: Four 
houses, Claremont Road, for Mr. S. Wheeler; 
two houses, Gorge Road, for Mr. E. Baker; 
house, Sandyfields Road, for Mr. J. Alden; two 
houses, Gospel End Road, for Mr. S. Brookes, 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen ; Column II for 


I 
A , 8. d. 
BERDARE S. Wales & M 15 
Abergavenny S. Wales & M 1 at 
Abingdon 8. Counties 1 4% 
Accrington N.W. Counties 16 
Addlestone S. Counties 1 43 
Adlington N.W. Counties 16 
Airdrie Scotland "16 
Aldeburgh E. Counties 12 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 16 
Appleby .. N.W. Counties 1 24 
een N.W. Counties 16 
yne 
Atherstone Mid. Counties 1 43 
Aylesbury.. 8S. Counties 13 
Buxsvry S. Counties 1 33 
Bangor .. N.W. Counties 1 34 
Barnard CastleN.E. Coast 1 43 
Barnsley .. Yorkshire 1 6 
Barnstaple S.W. Counties 14 
Barrow N.W. Counties 16 
Barry .. 8. Wales & M. 16 
Basingstoke 5S.W. Counties 1 33 
Bath . §.W. Counties 1 4% 
Batley Yorkshire 16 
Bedford .. E. Counties 1 44 
Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 15 
Tweed 
Bewdley Mid. Counties 15 
Bicester .. Mid. Counties 12 } 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties °1 7 
Birmingham Mid. Counties 16 
Bishop N.E. Coast 1 5% 
Auckland 
Blackburn.. N.W. Counties 16 
Blackpool... N.W. Counties 16 
Blyth N.E. Coast 16 
Bognor 8S. Counties 13 
Bolton N.W. Counties 16 
Boston .. Mid. Counties 1 i} 
Bournemouth 8. Counties 14 
Bovey Tracey S.W. Counties 13 
Bradford .. Yorkshire 16 
Brentwood E. Counties 15 
Bridgend .. S. Wales & M. 16 
Bridgwater S.W. Counties 1 3} 
Brid mn Yorkshire 15 
Brighouse.. Yorkshire 16 
Brighton .. 8. Counties 1 44 
Bristol .. 8S.W. Counties 16 
Brixham .. 8.W. Counties 1 2% 
Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 15 
Bromyard.. Mid. Counties 12 
Burnley .. N.W. Counties 16 
Burslem .. Mid. Counties 16 
Burton-on- Mid. Counties 16 
Trent 
Bury .. N.W. Counties 16 
Buxton .. N.W. Counties 1 5% 
 —— E. Counties 1 5% 
Canterbury 8S. Counties 13 
Cardiff .. 8S. Wales &M 16 
Carlisle .. N.W.Counties 1 6 
Carmarthen 8. Wales & M 14 
Carnarvon.. N.W. Counties 14 
Carnforth .. N.W. Counties 16 
Castleford .. Yorkshire 16 
Chatham .. 8. Counties 14 
Chelmsford E. Counties 14 
Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 1 4% 
Chester .. N.W. Counties 16 
Chesterfield Mid. Counties 16 
Chichester.. 8. Counties 13 
Chorley N.W. Counties 16 
Cirencester S. Counties 13 
Clitheroe . N.W. Counties 16 
Clydebank Scotland 16 
Coalville .. Mid. Counties 16 
Colchester.. E. Counties 1 44 
Colne .. N.W. Counties 16 
Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 1 Hi 
Consett .. N.E. Coast 15 
Conway N.W. Counties 15 
Coventry .. Mid. Counties 16 
Crewe .. N.W. Counties 15 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 1 43 
D, aunetox N.E. Coast 16 
Darwen W. Counties 16 
Deal 8. Counties 13 
Denbigh N.W. Counties 1 44 
Derby .. Mid. Counties 16 
Dewsbury .. Yorkshire 16 
Didcot .. 8. Counties 14 
Doncaster Yorkshire 16 
Dorchester S.W. Counties 13 
Driffield Yorkshire 1 43 
Droitwich Mid. Counties 15 
Dudley Mid. Counties 16 
Dundee Scotland 16 
Durham .. N.E. Coast 16 
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labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


I 
8. Ce 8s. d. , ' me +" 
BOERNE . Counties 144 1 03 A, Northampton Mid. Counties 15) 11] 
Bes bees 1° 1 keener =f il 
. 2 * . 
a & M. 1 5¢ 1 13 & coenem ana Counties i é i : 
Valley Dictrict Bes . Counties 16 11 
Exeter . §.W. Counti e 
Exmouth .. SW.Gounties 13h aig 4 Onxsam.. Mid. Counties 144 10 
F 2 A, Oldham N.W. Counties 15 1 of 
' eLixstowe E. Counties 1 44 1 03 A Oswestry .. N.W. Counties 16 72 
Filey ¥ orkshire - iat io, 4s Oxford .: S. Counties 6 3 of 
.. N.W. Counties 16 1 14 
Folkestone 8. Counties 13 ut A Paster .. Scotian : 
Frodsham.. N.W. Counties 16 1 if B, Pembroke:: 8. Wales & M 1 24 ‘ut 
Frome S.W. Counties 1 3 ult é eee ——, *¢ 1 i} 
s ug . unties 15 10 
G - A Plymouth.. S.W.Co ° 
ATESHEAD N.E. a :¢ 
Gillingham 3. Gountiee 133 aif 4 Bontetrect Yorkshire 16 iif 
a 86h eee A, Pontypridd S. Wales & M 1 5% s3 
ae he uu : ; oF As Portamouth 6 Counties 144 10 
Gosport S. Counties 14 10 oe ae 86S de 
Grantham.. Mid. Counti 
eee - Ss. Counties 1 if i 0 A Qvrzss. oa ee 2 
a: oe tf th. 
— " S. Counties 13¢ aig fs Reigate S Geanties > i 
A; Retford :: Mid. Counties 1 4 
ALIFAX Yorkshire 16 2% A, Rhond } : $ 
cae: eee 12 tl ae. meee ie 1m 
om " n a 
Hartlepools’ NE, Coast 16 114 a Rochdale "° weds ie’ if 
Hastings |: 8S. Counties 13 114 AL R — NW. Coun i at Mt 
Hatfield S. Counties ia3 16) & Behe Mil Ocoee «ie fk 
Hereford S.W. Countie 14 1 ayes Mid. Counties 14h i 
Hertford “+E. Counties 143 1 0% = Gee NW. Counties let i tt 
sia ae unties 16 11 : 
Howden .. N.E. Coast 16 11 
Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 1 if a Sr, arpaxs Nw Ooumtie 16 if 
oe OS ee ee «8 
or! 
: LELEY Yorkshire 16 1 it A Scunthorpe Mid. Counties i 6 i if 
I ming am Mid. Counties 16 4% A Sheffield .. Yorkshire 16 a3 
Ips ie se E. Counties 143 10% A Shipley Yorkshire 16 11 
1 . Counties 1 2} 11 Be ao Gen, Ceenties 15 10 
s ne or re 15 10 
mo. A; Slough 8S. Counties 14 
ARR Coast 16 11% A, Solihull .. Mid. Counties 1 ig 1 of 
Te . A; Southampton S. Counties 15 10 
Kendal — NAW. Counties i t i of ee er as : of 
Keswick aa N.W. Counties 1 4 1 0 2 Somsneest . ay: Counties 16 2% 
ring .. co es 0 . elds .. -E. Coast 
Kiddermin- Mid. Counties 15 1 of A, Stafford .. Mid. Counties 1 5 1 0 
ster A Stockport.. N.W.Countiee 16 11 
King’s Lynn E. Counties 13 ag 5 See N.E. Coast 16 141% 
L A Stoke-on- Mid. Counti 
ANCASTE: .W. _——— 
fuancamren NW. Counties 16 114 0 heat oe 
Leeds Yorkshire is tu = Geek Gua” «613 ~«(Ef 
ory Counties 1 . 11$ A Swadlincote Mid. Counties i 8 t I 
igh NW.Gobe (18 11 A Swansea S. Wales&M. 16 11 
—_ a 1 $4 1 el A; Swindon S.W. Counties 144 #10 
Lichfield Mid. Countie 15 1 03 7 
Lincoln zs Mia. Counties il 6 ¢e fe - ae i - Doane 1 5% 1 1% 
Lian dno NW. Corunties ce f3 A Teesside Dist. NE. Counties 16 1iy 
ens . Wales & M. 16 ° _ »W. Coast 1 
iageee 12-miles radius) 1 74 i 3 * Fs orden Yorkshire 1 i 1 
oe watt 15 miles radius) «17 12 6" Truro eae 6th UG 
Long Eaton Mid. Counties 16 114 % Tunbridge’” S.Countiee 14 10 
c ; = : : 10 
borough Wells 
luton . 3 Ccentio 1 43 10 A Tunstall .. Mid. Counties 16 11 
fies *: ete If i 4 A Tyne District N.E. Coast 16 1 if 
Maccurs. N.W. Counties 153 113 “4 Waxe- een so 6h 
Maidstone... Counti , oe SiS 
a: .; mais its ite ‘aa oo = S ii 
Manchester’ N.W.Countiee 16 11} A* wee: °° Mid:countin ac 22 
Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 16 1 14 a ——— «86S USN 
Matlock Mid ie 1 if 10 & “— wich SER. Guaniies ae +e 
M romwic 
aa . oe = M. : 5 1 14 A, Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 15 10 
ia ee Sa 
dlewich N.W. Co _ wT oe TS 
Minehead .. 8.W. ae Os fees ‘ ae fae =i i i} 
Sema, SWewee 16 1 kt Wier. moe. ie rt 
ieempensenshive ver- Mid. Counties 16 11 
Morecambe v.W. — 
N am N.W. Counties 1 6 1 1} As Wa : ter. . $id. Counties 15 1 03 
; z orksop .. or re é 
NeaNTWwiCH N.W. Counties 15 1 02 i Wrexham... N.W. Counties i sf i t 
Neath S. Wales & M. 1 6 1 if A; Wycombe.. S. Counties 1 4% 10 
Newcastle... N.E. Coast 16 11¢ B Y anno 
. UTH E. 
Newport .. 8. Wales&M. 16 1 14 B, Yeovil SW. counties 13% iif 
Normanton Yorkshire 16 11% A York Yorkshire 1 3 vit 


® In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and includedelivery to site inCentral London Area,unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The wholeof the information given is copyright. 





WAGES SLATER AND TILER SMITH! AND FOUNDER—<con'‘inued. s. d. 
£ 8. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates Se eee we _— _ 7 m-/ 88 
Bricklayer . - : . - per hour I 7 d/d F.O.R. London station : nforcing rods, #7. ‘4 ” dll 
Carpenter . ° ° = = = z 7 tease ” ” . ‘ ae 9 ¢9 
Joiner . . . : : ” zr 7 24” x 12” Duchesses . ° + perM. 3r 0 Oo # sad oe . . ” 9 6 
. . . . . ” r 8 22” X 12” Marchionesses i i - mes ” ”  * ° ” 9 0 
Mason (Banker) . . . . ” s F 20” X 10” Countesses . ‘ i » se ” ” B ° ° ” > = 
» (Fixer) . . ‘ ~ I ot 18” x 10” Viscountesses ‘ : « See ” ” aa . - >’ 
Plum! . . ° e e oo z 7 18" x 9” Ladies 2 alls 15 0 0 ” ” if . . ” 9 0 
[er wl fl fl tlk 2.2 Sewers ce i fe 
. . . . I oO} le in tru 0 
Glazier . : x . : . z 7 Nine Elms Station : -—— — of i sd. 8.1. 
Sets tt ttle r 4 20" x 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 0 8 gyn uy ae : 4% 
Scaff . . + . . ” Ss 3 » green . ° 9 27 15 Oo . e : . 
Timberman . . : . . ‘ 1 34 Best machine roofing tiles . . > 5 0 Oo ae shoes : : oa. ae . : 
Navvy ae - 8 12 Best hand-made do. . - oa 5 10 0 Bend : _ Soe ee 
Labourer . ; 9 ea t 2 Hips and valleys . ‘ ‘ ot iin ‘2 é 
nme lll tll tle a" - op 0g . + Ee 
Crane . ° ° ° I N ° e ° . . iia. . 
Watchman... 2 > . per week 210 0 2 ae F : aa: 3 . pty seen gel os gm. ° ‘ ° : 3 
Half-round rain-water gutters of = 
CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal . F.R. . 6 
MATERIALS ies - £ % ¢ Stop ends . ; 4 ‘ . each 6 7 
Good cassi ber . e e . les ° e ° e a 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR eid — .. . st eee GS Obtuse we. 5S ¢ te oe Ss 
. @. Deal, P ° ° ° e ° Outlets. ° . e — 
Grey StoneLime . . . . pertomn 2 8 6 Fi — ~~ ace tee ae : » . ee Ss 
Btue Lias se ees 210 6 Mahogany,Honduras . . « w» » zr 3 PLUMBER 
Secieas Gane ; ; : Eos : * > = og oe ae . a Lead, milled shee - 6 
: . ° ° 2 . Cuban ° ° . 2 6 t . . ° - Cwt. 24 0 
Rapid Hardening Cement. . 213 6 Oak, ‘plain American - . <a oe ro » drawn pipes . ° . . = 2 6 
Thames Ballast . . . - per Y.C. 8 3 i. ne - =  - it zs » soil pipe . n 5 - 27 6 
2” Crushed Ballast a 7 9 6 » PlainJapanese .  . « wy I 2 Sos > x (fe (La ee ee 
Building Sandy. . . a 10 0 3 3 a ae I 5 Solder, plumbers’ . . 2 - - Ib. II 
Washed Sand . ° ° ° ” tr 6 », Austrian wainscot ° a r 6 ” edo. . . . . ae a 
2° Broken Brick . . ~. + w» 9 6 = eo ‘ i ee es. Im Copper, caaet ae ee eae ro 
” ” ° ° ° ° ” 12 6 Pine, Yellow . . . . ” ” ro . . . . _ I 4 
Pan Breeze . . . . .  » 6 6 - on ‘ 7 ‘un s 4 L.C.c. glltcsibesteis 3° a 6’ 
Coke Breeze . . : . - 8 9 , British Columbian ‘ ca ee 4 Plain cast . ; -PR. ro «32 2 6 
Teak, ee ° e e a I 3 oo ° ° ce 8 8 I 3 2 ° 
a urma > . ; == I 2 vanized ° ° 20 2 4 
DRAINLAYER Walnut, American 9: 0} } } «0) «©6023 Holderbats . «=| each 310 4 04 9 
NEW. . French . ° . ° 2 3 Bends . ° e ° # 3 9 S$ 4 10 3 
Baer Sto ane Dam Pires snp ee ms Whitewood, American ° . ° = = s 8s —_ . e ° se 2 10 44 9 6 
fa ca enw eet SS OS te ee 
Snaet oan . - perF.R. i. r 6 ea 1 ° . e co Boe PLASTERER 
e e e 2 10 44 o 1}” e . ° on 2 a fa ¢. 
| ‘ : ae 6 3 7 2 ve - * . ‘ a 2 ea Lime, chalk . ‘ . ° - perton 2 8 6 
Rest bends . ° e . # 5 9 8 9 Deal matchings, #” . ‘ e ae 16 o Plaster, coarse . e ° ° ” 210 6 
Single junctions . ° = 3 9 $ 9 os P ° ° ° “ 17 6 » fine. ° ° ° ° a 5 10'0 
ible ° ° ° 5 9 8 9 a 1 ° ° e oe #£ 88 Hydrated lime ° ° ° pa 216 o 
Straight channels . . a 2 6 3 2 Rough boarding, 2 . . ° .- 18 0 Sirapite ° . . . ° es 3 10 0 
bends . ° . # 7 8 _ es ° : * mn ae Keene’s cement . e . . He 5$ 10 oO 
—— junctions . ‘. . # i. 12 6 re ° e ° ca & 8 ¢ —_ , washed ° ° ° ° Lg Ir ; 
tapers ° ° e “a 5 6 7 9 - « ° ‘ ° e ° i 
= gullies . ° ° . #6 3 : ir 6 Plywood, per ft. 2 Pu ] # Laths, —_ m ‘ > . - bundle 24 
eee ae 2 | AA. A. BJAA. A. B.|AA.A. B./AA.A. B » rent . ne ‘2 
Season oye ° - perFR : 3 = Qualties d. d. d.| d. d. d.| d. d. d.| d.d.d. Lath nails . . ° e - ib. 3% 
co * ‘ o 33 8 COBirch. «| 4,3 2/5 4 3| 246, 43) 887 6 
I ° ‘ a é 15 3 24 0 GLAZIER 
Single junctions . = 9 3 18 0 a. -| 383 2/5 4 3 af st "7 s. d. s. da. 
Double junctions . - 4 «0 27 6 Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6¢ 5 4% 9% 74 - | 1/0} 10- Sheet glass, 21 oz. . ° - B.S. 34 
Lead wool . . . - tb. 6 —_ Figured Oak ” ” 26 oz . . - »» 4 
Gaskin e ° ° . 5 — 1side; 8§ 7 -|r0 8 —|r1e- - |1/6 - - Arctic glass e ° ‘+ - 5 
Plain Oak Cathedral glass. ° . - 6 
BRICKLAYER rside| 6b 6 -| 747 -|ob- - [to - - ee lt me 
Oregon Pine! 5 4 - - --l--- o Seda Rr th Op 3 
Filet £ s. d. a 2” Polished plate, n/erft. . a ae 7zto r Oo 
Grooveddo. > ss st asi 3 3 6 Scotchglue - . + + + + bb 8 S — « «2 “4 oor 
Stocks, 1st — 13 6 ” ” . . =n 44» 
and y = a ° ” 4 ” ” 4- .  » TIT», 2 4 
abadantaes © «Os Ok Sk & SMITH AND FOUNDER ” ” f7 + so 8 guts 
” Wirecuts . ° . > 816 0 Tubes and Fittings : a zs 12. ; : ee e na : 3 
” Brindles . . . ” 8 a o (The following are the standard list prices, from wt es ws 20. a om 3S et 6 
” Bullnose . . . ~ 10 8 o should be deducted the various percentages as set ss a aS ‘ a » 4 @ 
Red Sand-faced ° ° ° ~ 7m © forth below.) a js 65. # > « So 2 Oo 
Red Rubbers for Arches . e e *” 1s 0 oO rrr wT ¥ s pa 90. ~ : 2 aoe 
Multicoloured ° . . 940 Tubes, 2’-14’ long, perft.run 4 5% 9% 1/1 1/10 a » OO. . = a oe oe 
Luton . . ° *” 816 o Pieces, 12°-23$" long, each 10 1/r 1/1r 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/e x . < eae Io 
Midhurst White Facings . . © ” 5s o 90 ” 3°—-119" | ” 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- ” ” ” 2- 7 > = =e 3 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt Long screws, 12°-23 longs rr 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 ae » over2. ‘i oa I 9 
glazed, rst Quality : sa yal long,, 8 10 12/5 1/1r 3/6 » » Plate, n/erft. . ‘a t 6 
Stretchers . e e . . 9 2110 0 Bends . Se . a 8 «x 1/7 2/7% 5/2 St ae ss as : / 3 0 
Headers «wl wl tll 2 Springs not socketed » SS 7 X/te x/txh3/r2 »” » ” 5. : . oo” 4 0 
Bullnose_ . . . - » 2800 Socket unions » 2 3/- 5/6 6/9 x0/- ee ss o« ‘ a 5 0 
Double Stretchers . . - » 3000 Elbows, square . » oO iz/r 2/6 2/2 4/3 Sen ae z ee si ers 60 
Double Headers . e ° ° 2 27 o0 Oo Tees a ‘ ‘ » = 1/3 1/10 2/6 5§/z ra oe » OVEF IS. - © ca 7 6 
Glazed Second Quality, Less . . ” roo m ‘ ‘i » 2/2 2/9 4/x 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil . ‘ - o = 3 
» Buffs and . ” 200 Plainsocketsand nipples , 3 4 6 «8 12/3 
2 Other . .- 5 10 0 » 4 6 9g t= 2/- PAINTER (sa 
2° Breeze Partition Blocks . . per ¥.S I 9 ‘Flanges ne » 9 t= r/4 12/9 2/9 ee cwt. 2 8 0 
24 ” ” o ° ° ” 20 Caps é : “A 3¢ CS 8 x/- 2/- ee ° e e ° e ot : 
=. * *” . . » 23 Backnuts . ; — . -* 6 1/r Boiled oll * ° - . - » : 4 
4 ” ” ” . . ” 3 0 Iron main cocks . » %/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Turpentine * * . ” ¥ ” 3 8 
”» » with brass plugs ” — 4l- 7/6 10/- 21/- Patent knotting 2 . 7 © 14 0 
. . . . ” 
MASON Discounts: TUBES Distemper,washable . ° ° . 3 00 
: , a . . ‘ os 250 
The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms : 8. d Per cent. Pec. wiles... + st eg 4 0 
Portland stone, Whitbed. . . F.C. 46 Gee - + + 6af Galvanized gas - SO gise double. : +. «+ « fitkin 3 0 
Basebed 5 i : ee Water . ° - 58 9 water . 45 Copal varnish : 2 : : gall. 130 
Bath stone os é . e es 241 Steam . : - = ” steam . 40 Flat varnish ° e e ° 2 1% 0 
nt * > . ° ~ 6 9 FITTINGS. Outside varnish . ° e e % 16 0 
” on - ‘ e as 7 6 Gas ° ° e 57 Galvanized gas o ~@ White enamel . ° e e a ris 0 
” e ° o We 1 8 Water . . e §2 oo water . 42 Ready-mixed paint ° . . ” 13 6 
i v vt i 2 6 “ steam . 37 Brunswick ° ° e ° ” 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings of 
average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
They include establishment charges and 


London Area. 


EXCAVATOR AND GONCRETOR 


Digging over surface n/e 12” ops and cart away ° . . 
” to reduce levels n/e 5’ o” deep and cart away e ° 
»” _to form basement n/e “oF beep and cart eway ° e 
o » 10’ o” deep and cart away . ° 
% ~ eons e ° 
If in stiff clay ° e ° . ‘. . afd 
If in und ° ° ° ° ° ° ” 
Digging, return, and ram | ° 


Planking ond strutting to sides of excavation | : : 


a only if left in « ° e 
Bardcore, filled in and rammed . ° e 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6-z) : . e 

” ” ” (4-2- I ° . 

” ” ” underpinning ° 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . e e 
DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and omunt 

to be priced separately _ e ° ° F.R. 
Extra, only for bends . e e ° e e Each « 

junctions e e e ° e Po 

Gullies and gratings e ° ° e ° a 
Cast iron drains, and laying os oaetng ‘ ° ‘ F.R. 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° e Each 
BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar 


*» in cement 
~ Stocks in cement . 
ae Blues in cement . 
Extra only for circular on plan 
” backing to masonry 
oo —s on old walls 
* un inning . 
Fair Face and aes internally 
Extra only for picked stock facings 
es red brick facings 
~ blue brick fi 


Tuck pointing ° ° 
Weather pointing . ‘ 
Slate dampcourse . ° 
Vertical dampcourse ° 


eee eevee 
Ss sc ble 
‘eS & bh eS SS 


VTaks: ft 2 
eee a6 8 88 Oo 8% 
eevee eee 

eee 46 
eS OR REED AOS OS 

<CeEaRRSAELEA Ree Sees Se 


ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse 
» Vertical dampcourse . 
paving or flat 
1° elon or flat 
1” X 6° skirting 
Angle fillet . 
Rounded angle 
Cesspools . 


eeereee 
. 

eee¢canes 
sna ee ss 
46% 6 @ 

¢e8es 6 o 4 
eee @S 
oeeeeeee 
ees 60 896 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, » hoisting, fixing and cleaning 
down, complete . 
Bath stone and do., all as last ° 
Artificial stone and do. 
York stone templates, fixed complete 
thresholds 


” sills . . . . 


eer eer 
eoeereee 
een tee 
as” & oo 
ea 948656 


SLATER AND TILER 
Blating, cen, mer tae, and Ratag UE eanyge 


nails, 20° x 10° ° ° 
Do., 18° x 9° e ° e ° e ° ° . 
Do., 24” X 12” . . : 


Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, nailed 

every fourth course ° 
Potes at st, but of machine-made tiles ° 


lead soakers 
fe ey ° 


eevee 
‘ees 


Flat boarded = pom, tetuting asteting 
cen concrete c 
Shuttering > sides and soffits of beams 

” to stanchions ° ° 


to staircases . 
Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. 
Fir framed in floors ° ° ° 
roofs ° ° ° 
» » trusses . e ° 


tions 
idea! acrn Doering and fixing to jolts 
> 2° fir battening ecilcinalia” 


for 4” gauge ° 
Stout feather edged iting fillet 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply e 


nee 60.6 6% 


'¢o2084689006080464648 5 


Stout herringbone strutting to 9” oe 
1” deal gutter boards and bearers 


1 
I deal wrought rounded roll”. 
? deal poems on and tongued Sooring, — ong, ming 


12° do. ° . . ° ° ° . ° . . 


1 acai moukied skirting, Sed on, und including grounds piugged 


He = . . ° . e . . . ° . 


ee ee 


Pe Geeaoe end aes oe oe 60208 
eee eee eee eenee eee eens 
eee Goonneeeneeoeneeoaeeeee es 


eee eeeee 


£ 6. 

vs. 3 

Y.c. 10 
a Ir 
o 11 
- 12 
” 3 
” 5 
”. 5 

F.S8. I 
” 

” 
” 

yc 4 
~ rr 
” rr 
” 2 2 

Ys. 

4 

8. 4. 6. 

r 8 2 

2 8 3 

3 9 4 

17 6 19 

5 6 7 

iz 6 18 
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While every care has been taken in its compila- 


tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 


4 deal moulded sashes of average size . F.S. 
” 
1 deal-cased dine ge double hung, of ox os oak sills, 1” 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, a, pe 
_nnd with brase-faced axle pulleys, ets, xed co a . . 
er ” e ° ” 
Extra only ‘for moulded horns ° e e - Each 
i deal four-panel square, both sides, door . ° ° - FS. 
- ” 7 . . ° ” 
1}" » but moulded both sides ° ° e ° ° . ” 
2 e ° ° ° 9 
cust deal, "rebated and moulded frames e . ° - FR. 
4 ° ° ° ° 2 
thong ant mos window ont on and including 92 
< Se em. 2 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
Te and including strong ar — e ° ° ” 
r * deal moulded = _—- ° ° e . ” 
ter strings ° ° ° ° ” 
Ends of treads and ro housed to ‘string ° ° ° - Each 
3° x 2” deal moulded handrail . . e . BER 
e Serena ° e ° . Each 
4" x1 e e ° ° ” 
3” X 3° deal wrought framed newels ° ° e ° « BR. 
Extra only for newelcaps . ° ° ° ° ° - Each 
Do., pendants . ° e . e e ° . ” 
SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . Per cwt. 
a f plate or compound girders, and. hoisting and fixing in 
. . ” 
Do. cheadiene with riveted ca caps and bases and. do. . 9 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, } and up, bent and fixed complete - % 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, incl: g all 
bolts and nuts 20 g. . e - FPS. 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars” e e . Per cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters . ° ° ° . Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings + . . . . . ” 
Do. in conan to turrets, etc. ° ° ° . . . ” 
Do. in soakers ° ° ° . ° ° . . ” 
Labour to welted edge ° ° ° e e . ° - FR. 
= — nailing ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e ” 
od ¥ 1” 12” 2° 
Lead service pipe and sd. 8. 4. a ¢€ s. 4. e ¢. 
fixing with pipe 
hooks . . -F.R. r 2 I 7 22 28 3 8 
Do. soil pipe and 
fixing with cast lead 
tacks . ° ‘ _ — = — _ 
Extra,onlytobends Each — — — _ 2 3 
Do. to stop ends ° # zo I 3 20 
Boiler screws and 
unions . e on 3 6 40 5 6 8 o _- 
Lead tra; . oe _ — —_ 7 6 to 6 
Screw down bib 
valves . . ‘a 7 6 0 6 im 6 _- —_ 
‘ cocks ons 26 & @ 16 0 a3 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron $-rd. gutter fixing . ° ° ° * - F.R. 
only stopends . ° ° ° e ° ° - Each 
Do. angles . ° ° ° e e . ° . . ” 
Do. outlets . e e e . . ” 
4” dia. cast- iron rain-water pipe - ome with ears ame on . F.R. 
Extra, only for shoes - Each 
Do. for plain heads ° e ° . ° . . ” 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ° e ° ° - SB 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° ° . ° »” 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings * 
#* screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, “wood block 
floor, etc. . . . . . . . . . ” 
Be vertical . ° e ° e e ° ° . ” 
render on walls . e e e ° e e ” 
er, float and set in lime and hair ° e ° ° e »” 
pone and setin Sirapite . ° ° ° ° ° ” 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’s cement . 0 
Extra, only if on lathing ° e ° ° ° e . ” 
Keene’s cement, —_ “se _ ° ° ° ° ° - FR. 
Arris . e e ° e ° . ” 
Rounded angle, ° e ° . ” 
Plain cornices in Plaster, Inching Gubbing out, per x* eth ° 7 
a a TH 
e ” 
é x 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed ° se 
" x 3” ” ” . ” 
Extra; only for ‘small quadrant angle ° ° e ° - FR. 
GLAZIER 
21 oz. See apet Getg aS ty e e ° - FS. 
26 oz. do. and do. . e ° . . ” 
o_o and Blazing with putty . ° e e ° e ° % 
metas e . e . . ” 
Glazing o Batis polished plate. ° e ° ° e * 
in beads . . . . . ” 
Wasktenther ° ‘ e e ° e e ° - FR. 
PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings ° é e * oe - YS 


e and paint four coais of ol colour on plain surtacs 
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MEMORIAL PORTICO 


FOR A CHURCH AT REDDITCH, WORCESTERSHIRE 





[F. W. B. Yorke, architect. 
THE NEW PORTICO AND ONE OF THE SIDE ENTRANCES 


HE portico, Bates Hill Wesleyan Methodist Church, Redditch, of 

which scale drawings appear within, was erected by Charles Terry, 
O.B.E., J.P., as a memorial to his son Raymond, and is constructed in a 
pale yellow Cotswold stone from the Guitry Quarries. It replaces a 
richly moulded brick specimen in the Late Victorian manner, which was 
obviously an addition to a church of excellent mass and proportion. 

The stonework to the side porches has very little relief, as the 
porches are small in themselves, and any boldness of detail would tend to 
produce an over-heavy appearance. 

All the internal woodwork, including the panelling to the enlarged 
vestibule, is in plain oak. 

The cast-iron windows and their surrounds are particularly pleasing. 
They remain from the existing work. 
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THE UNIVERSUM 


ERICH MENDELSOHN, ARCHITECT 


THE PAY-BOX AND HANGING 


tT entrance hall contains the pay-box and decisively 
accomplishes the division of the audience into 
those bound for the ground-floor and balcony seats, 
respectively. 

Within the height of the balcony lies a gallery which is 
supported by hanging irons from the ceiling construction. 
The ceiling merges into a great central toplight and a 
group of radial trough lights running away from it. A 
wide trough with indirect ceiling lighting runs under the 





GALLERY 
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CINEMA, BERLIN 


THE ENTRANCE HALL 





Pe 


IN THE ENTRANCE HALL 


gallery round the whole interior. The arrangements will be 
followed from the above view and the scale drawing within. 

The walls are ivory white, with a glossy finish. The 
lighting troughs are white, and the remainder of the 
ceiling is tinted blue. The hanging irons that carry 
the gallery and the top edge of its balustrade are faced 
with bronze. The pay-box is constructed of bronze and 
matt glass. As floor covering, stone slabs from Solenhofen, 
Bavaria, are employed. The doors are of wood, lacquered. 
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The porch of Broadlands, Ascot. 


Architects : 
Messrs. Minoprio & Spencely. 


Broadlands, Ascot, is one 
of many charming houses 
throughout the country where 
Phorpres Rustic facing bricks 
have been used without any 
consideration of their low 
cost. Their strength, sound- 
ness and attractive appear- 
ance alone secures their use. 
Yet their cost is less than half 


ordinary facing brick prices. 


Broadlands, Ascot, is faced 
entirely with Phorpres Rustic 
bricks lime washed a brilliant 


white 





PHORPRES 


(four times pressed) 


LONDON BRICK CO & FORDERS LID 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Phorpres, Westcent, London 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 
COUPLED DOORWAYS: II 





1. IN THE PALLANT, CHICHESTER, SUSSEX (MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


HE coupled doorways in The Pallant, 
figure 1), are of a design much used for single 
doorways in the mid-eighteenth century. As often found, 
the four upper panels of the doors are raised and fielded, 
but the lower ones are flush, with bead and quirk only. 
Figures 2 and 3 are of two pairs of doorways from The 
Green, Richmond, Surrey. That now used as the Post 


Chichester 


Office has the original steps and wrought iron railings. 
The pilasters are without entasis. The lead weathering over 
the hoods is of late date. In figure 3 the iron railings are 
stopped by piers of wood, channelled and painted in imitation 
of stone, with neat caps. The pilasters have entasis, but 
incline to lankness, notwithstarding which the whole effeét is 
dainty and distinguished. NATHANIEL LLOYD 


© 
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2 AND 3. AT THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 


PUBLICITY FOR 


HERE are not many ways in which the pro- 

fession of architecture can lay its claims to 

recognition before the general public—its 
clients. The possibility of direct advertising, which 
has occasionally floated before the eyes of architeéts 
wearied with waiting, can be gauged by observing 
the effeéis of the competition of direct advertising in 
the world at large, a sight as unedifying as anything 
that democracy has yet produced. There are no 
architeéts seriously hoping for any benefits from such 
a policy. 

Yet we all hope, and most of us will agree, that if 
people really understood the nature of a_ good 
architeét’s work and of the services he performs, we 
should be content to regard that as publicity exactly 
fitting our case. 

ArchiteGtural publicity is a form of education 
without which there can be no architecture worthy 
the name. In the eighteenth century there was a 
very clear understanding of an architedt’s functions, 
and good architecture resulted. The nineteenth 
century produced a large new order that could not 
rise to the conception of architecture, and _ the 
profession, though augmented in numbers, no longer 
represented the mass of the building public, and 
became the servants of a minority. This state of 
un-health has continued into the twentieth century, 
assuming different proportions, increasing somewhat 
in vitality, but remaining to this day unbalanced and 
out of key with the spirit of the times. 

Now this is fairly true despite the fact that architects 
are responsible for all the good housing of post-war 
years, a mass of it housing for the middle and upper 
classes. The disease has not been so much in 
architeéis as in the lack of education in ordinary 
people, and the lack of honesty in the so-called 
profession of journalism, which has, in the less 
respectable Press, pandered to and fostered common 
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ARCHITECTURE 


ignorance until it has assumed the features of a colossal 
vulgarity, all rampant. 

It is obvious that to condone such a state is spiritual 
death to architeéts. We are artists, and our task is to 
make order and beauty out of man’s need for shelter 
and a habitation. We cannot stand by and see this 
need exploited for no better end than greed; yet we 
cannot perform our duties in any other way than 
the way of the professional man—our trust being too 
fine a thing ,o stand the strains which the commercial 
system is built to withstand. 

The R.I.B.A. realized this long ago when it issued 
a little booklet explaining the architect’s work. It 
was intended that members of the R.I.B.A. should 
give or send it to possible clients, and The Adventure 
of Building, which Mr. William Davidson criticizes 
elsewhere in this issue as being slightly unprofessional, 
was in fact moulded upon its official predecessor, 
The Architect and His Work. Our later effort comes 
to us more gracefully, and, being illustrated, will 
perhaps go further. It performs only a limited task, 
and does but explain what we can do at our own 
particular job, but inasmuch as it is a straightforward 
account of the pleasant adventure of building, it 
spreads a principle of order and sanity over a widening 
circle. 

Many other things remain to us to do, within our 
own body as in the world outside. We have our 
own standards to raise and our own vulgarities jto 
subdue. 

The principles of true structure are not yet with us 
entirely. We have not yet a full and live tradition 
of right modern building, and the sphere of archi- 
tecture is still too narrow. These things we can 
establish in the faéfs of building, to be tested and 
approved. Unless they are to be realized as part 
of our plan for the future, all other publicity is but 
a beating of the air. 
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ENGLAND’S BIGGEST MOTOR COACH STATION 


Tomorrow, March 10, the Minister of Transport will open 
this new station of London Coastal Coaches, Ltd., at the corner 
of Buckingham Palace Road and Elizabeth Street, S.W. 

The building is faced with Portland cement concrete, and 
has a continuous window treatment in green, relieved in brown 
and silver. The lettering on the facade is red. Below the 
tower the entrance is in white cement with a coloured glass 
aggregate; the doors are black, with silver-coloured fittings. 

Within the station are a huge booking office, a left-luggage 


office, cloakrooms, a restaurant, with a dance floor to accommo- 
date 200 persons, and a big private telephone switchboard. 

All coaches enter at one corner of the station, where there is 
a regular arrival platform, and depart at the corner diagonally 
opposite. There is room for eighty coaches at one time in 
the station, which occupies 1} acres of ground. 


Forty coaches can stand under cover, beneath a canopy of 


glass and steel girder-work. Wallis, Gilbert and Partners 
are the architects. 
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NEWS & TOPICS 


The Hon. Anthony 
Asquith, who opened 
the Exhibition of 
photographs and 
models of buildings 
ereGied from the 
designs of the Staff 
and Students con- 
nected with the A.A. 
School of Architecture 
since}the War, at the 





R.I.B.A. Galleries, 
yesterday. It will 
remain open until 
March 24. _ An illus- 
trated review of the 
Exhibition appears 
on pages 341-343. 


MANCHESTER’S HORIZONTAL SPRAWL 


HE Cheshire branch of the National Farmers’ Union 

are contesting the right of the Manchester Corpo- 

ration to buy land for the Withenshawe housing 
estate by compulsion from the market gardeners and 
farmers who own it. The N.F.U. is not by nature 
in the vanguard of modern progress, but for once I think 
it is on the right side of the hedge, and can ask Manchester 
what she means by spreading herself over good food- 
producing country when so much of her urban spaces are 
uneconomically occupied. The systern of open develop- 
ment upon which Withenshawe is based is, in my opinion, 
and in face of the whole accepted policy of government-en- 
dorsed housing, uneconomical in terms of money and human 


expenditure of effort, and wasteful of the resources of land. 
* 


Manchester as an instrument for communal living 
breaks down at every joint. Near the city’s centre is 
waste land, land in decay, land poorly served by essential 
services. The expense of keeping the machine going is 
appalling, and rates stand at a figure that is nearly 
inhuman. Yet on top of this, without any co-ordinated 
effort to cut the waste at the centre, Manchester contem- 
plates this vast estate away on the outskirts, and seems at 
pains to make the servicing as expensive a job as possible, 
the houses as rural as some possible connection with 
Manchester allows, nearly, it would seem, to the setting 
out to eradicate the capacity for urban life which is so 
marked a feature in the Mancunian, despite his environ- 
ment of muddle. 

* 

The basic idea rests upon no economic foundation. 
Because Manchester sprawls over miles, must it sprawl 
still farther ? Because Mancunians consider flats infra dig., 
and prefer their dreary miles of dreary little dwellings, 
must they always live so? Is there nothing to be learned 
from the Continent ? Is there no new promise in blocks 
of flats with open space for all ? 


Manchester to remain rotting and rotten ? Manchester 


wants more than anything else an economic survey of 


itself. It would be worth many thousands of pounds, for 


it might save millions more. 
* 


LIVERPOOL’S VERTICAL REMEDY 
It is more refreshing to find Mr. Reay, the director of 
Liverpool housing, advocating the extension of a system 


Or is the heart of 


333 
of flat dwellings, combined with a policy of education in 
communal living. “It is inevitable,” he says very rightly, 
“that a residential belt must be kept near the economic 
centre of every large town. When we realize that 
housing is as important as education, and are prepared to 
make housing legislation compulsory instead of permissive, 
we shall be well on the way to solving the problem so far 
as it affects the slums.” 
* 

THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 

In view of the strong opposition to the Town and 
Country Planning Bill which is maturing in certain 
quarters, the supporters of this measure are well advised 
to muster their forces as effectively as possible. The 
National Housing and Town Planning Council may be 
heartily congratulated upon the success of the meeting 
which was held under its auspices at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, last Friday. This conference was attended 
by a large number of delegates from local authorities in 
London and the home counties and from the various 
national associations interested in the Bill. In_ this 
valuable measure is embodied the experience of the most 
distinguished town planners, and its provisions meet with 
the approval of such important bodies as the R.I.B.A., 
the C.P.R.E., and the principal associations representing 
landowners. But although it passed its second reading in 
the House of Commons without a division, it is now in 
jeopardy because the Parliamentary Committee appointed 
to discuss its details includes a number of obstructionists. 
These latter have proved themselves sufficiently formidable 
to induce Mr. Neville Chamberlain to accept an amend- 
ment which well-nigh deprives the Bill of its usefulness. 
They have inserted a clause whereby it becomes incumbent 
upon a local authority or regional town-planning com- 
mittee to specify the precise use to be made of any piece of 
land before this can be included in a town-planning scheme. 

* 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, in his very eloquent address 
delivered to the conference, had no difficulty in showing 
that this provision renders it impossible for the town 
planner to tackle his task in a scientific manner. Such 
an amendment, if persisted in, would make the procedure 
of town planning exceedingly cumbrous and would, in 
fact, bring us back to a state of affairs which prevailed 
before Mr. John Burns passed his first town planning Aéct. 
It seems unthinkable that such a retrograde step should be 


permitted. 
* 


The opposition, however, appears to be conducted on 
the narrowest party lines. Colonel Fremantle explained 
that it is largely due to an unfortunate remark of 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, Minister of Transport in the late 
Labour Government, who, in espousing a similar measure, 
said that it represented ‘‘ an important step towards the 
achievement of socialism.” But Colonel Fremantle did 
not agree with this description of the Bill and claimed 
that it deserved the whole-hearted support of enlightened 
Conservatives, trained in the traditions of Lord Shaftesbury 
and Disraeli. Sir Laurence Chubb also made a powerful 
appeal on behalf of country planning, and he brought out 
the striking fact that at present not one village in ten 
possesses a playing field. A number of municipal and 
rural distri¢ét councillors voiced their approval of the 
objects for which the meeting was convened, and, with 
only one dissentient, a resolution was carried respectfully 
urging His Majesty’s Government and all Members of 
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Parliament to take such a¢tion as is necessary to restore 
the efficiency of the Town and Country Planning Bill. 


* 

WATERLOO BRIDGE 

A most important point in connection with Waterloo 
Bridge emerged from the meeting of the Conservative 
Transport Committee at the House of Commons last 
Thursday, when Sir Percy Simmons announced that the 
L.C.C. would have to include its 40 per cent. share of 
the cost of the new bridge ir a Money Bill. This gives 
the House of Commons as well as the House of Lords an 
opportunity of discussing once more the rights and wrongs 
of this vital matter of transport and esthetics. The House 
of Lords has accepted the inevitable after Lord Charnwood 
had made his plea for salvation, for it has now become a 
matter of attacking the L.C.C. direét upon a matter of 
advice and estimates. 


A COMPETITION FOR REPLANNING STOCKHOLM 

The city of Stockholm will shortly announce the terms of 
an international competition for the redesign of one of the 
central sections of the Swedish capital. A seventeenth- 
century plan, with its narrow streets, can no longer cope 
with the increasing traffic which banks and business houses 
draw into it, and a large-scale reconstruction is seen to 
be the only way from the impasse. 

* 

A commission is formed, with Professor H. Jansen, of 
Berlin, and our Mr. George Pepler as foreign repre- 
sentatives, and work has already commenced. Something 


short of £7,000 has been set aside for prizes and expenses, 
and it is expected that the results will be made known in 
June of next year. The competition is described as being 
for architects. 

* 
WORK OF THE LONDON SOCIETY 

The London Society is a sign of the times and a very 
healthy one. Its report for the year is a record of ex- 
ceptionally fine service for London, not only in the central 
matter of the plan for London, for which, more than 
anything else, the Society stands; but in other things—the 
Foundling site, Old Battersea House, the London squares, 
etc.—this collection of citizens continues to exert its pressure 
for the well-being of the big place we live in. 

. 
MEMORIAL TO THE SENIOR A.R.I.B.A. 

The memorial illustrated on this page has been forwarded 
to Robert Stark Wilkinson, who is the senior Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Archite¢ts (his serial 
number is 96). Mr. Wilkinson came from Exeter and 
obtained class of proficiency in the voluntary architectural 
examination of 1866. He was elected an Associate in 
1873, and was for many years with Henry Thomas Gordon 
and afterwards with the firms of Gordon and Lowther 
and Gordon, Lowther and Gunton. For the last twenty- 
five years Mr. Wilkinson has been in Montevideo with John 
Adams and afterwards with Adams, Broad & Co., archite¢ts 
and surveyors. The memorial is signed by some of his old 
friends and others who were associated with the firm of 
Gordon and Gordon at Finsbury House, in the City of 
London. ASTRAGAL 


“The Adventure of Building” 


T is only three weeks since the announcement was 

made on this page that a second impression of the 
illustrated booklet by a layman, The Adventure of Building, 
was in the press. 

So greatly has the demand increased in that short 
time that that, in its turn, is all but exhausted. A 


large third edition, now printing, will, however, 
enable the Publishers to continue its supply to archi- 
tects at the special price of 2s. per dozen copies. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Manager, 
The Architectural Press, Ltd., g Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, 


R. YERBURY, 


AN APPRECIATION BY FF. 


Doctor Hendrik Pet- 
rus Berlage, the Dutch 
architect, 
eminence has _ been 
acknowledged by the 
presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal. 
His most {important 


whose 


D*: HENDRIK PeTRUs BERLAGE, who received the Royal 
Gold Medal for architecture at the R.I.B.A. on 
Monday, is known to almost every Continental architect 
of note as one of the pioneers of the twentieth-century 
architectural development. 

Some few years ago, on the occasion of his seventieth 


birthday, the Dutch architects produced a special issue of 


their official architectural magazine, which was devoted 
almost exclusively to the work of the man they considered 
to be their leader. Written tributes to Berlage’s influence 
from the best-known architects of every country in Europe 
with the exception, alas! of England), were printed in 
this magazine, and they reflected the esteem with which 
Berlage’s name had been regarded for years. Although 
the name of no Englishman appeared amongst this 
illustrious list of names, more than amends have now been 
made by the unanimous recommendation which has resulted 
in Berlage receiving the highest architectural reward which 
can be bestowed in this country. 

Berlage’s best-known work is, of course, the Amsterdam 
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work is the Bourse at 
Amsterdam, built in 
1903. He designed 
the building in Bury 
Street, London, E.C., 
used as headquarters 
by Messrs. W. H. Mul- 
ler, shipping agents. 


Bourse, built by him in 1903, at a time when archi- 
tecture generally in Holland, as in many other countries, 
was at a very low ebb. When one looks around the streets 
of Amsterdam, whose buildings were contemporary with 
the Bourse, the greatness of Berlage’s achievement becomes 
apparent, because in it he is revealed as a lone prophet 
crying out against the architectural shams then being 
produced by his contemporaries—shams which were 
obviously being accepted with relish by his countrymen. 

Berlage believed in the frank use of the national 
material, brick, following in this respect in the steps of 
his senior, Cuypers, who, incidentally, was the only other 
Dutch architect to receive the English Gold Medal. 

Such men as Dudok, Wijdeveld and Staal, whose work 
we all admire today, are the first to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the pioneer who is now being honoured 
in England. Most of the best work in Holland today is 
there definitely through the forceful work which Berlage 
did forty years ago; and this should be remembered and 


appreciated. 





A PAINTER’S 
STUDIO 


DESIGNED BY EDWARD MAUFE 


FAVOURITE © subject with 
examiners— “‘ a painter’s studio 
and garden ’’—is here seen as 


interpreted by Edward Maufe in a 
building just completed at Hampstead 
for Miss Gluck. 

Externally, the design is in keeping 
with the house to which it forms an 
adjunct, and with the buildings of the 
locality, and is faced with a pleasant 
brick and roofed with plain tiles 
behind a stone-coped parapet (figure 
two). The studio is approached from 
the house over a stone paved garden, 
flanked with beds and containing a 
shallow pool fed by a small concrete 
‘* fountain” at the southerly end. 

From the north end of the garden, 


Figure one. The 
porch has a semi- 
circular concrete 
hood, supported on 
artificial stone 
columns, and shel- 
ters glazed folding 


doors. 
Figure two. ‘The 
studio from the 
garden, with its 


pool and fountain. 


The building is 
faced with brick 
and roofed with 


plain tiles, behind 
a stone-coped 


parapet ° 
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folding glazed doors—prote¢ted by a 
semicircular concrete hood on synthetic 
stone columns (figure one), give on 
to a small lobby or hall, from which 
are reached, on the left, a bathroom- 
cloakroom, seen in figure three, and on 
the right a miniature kitchen, con- 
taining sink, cooker and gas water 
heater, supplying bath and lavatory. 

A pair of solid folding doors, imme- 
diately ahead, which fold back into a 
recess under the gallery, admit one to 
the studio proper. This well-propor- 
tioned room, some 15 feet high, is 
unusual, in that it dispenses with the 
customary “top light,” and depends 
for lighting on the large three-light 
metal window occupying almost the 
whole of the north wall (figure four). 
The walls of this room, except for the 
chimney breast and piers, are covered 
with wallboard, wire-nailed to battens 
plugged into the brickwork, ,and 
finished, in paint, a subtle tone of 
broken white. The floor is covered 
with oak boards in narrow widths, and 
the room has exceptionally good 
acoustic properties. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that, as a result of a minimum use of 
plaster, furniture, books and even the 
grand piano were moved in some ten 
days after the builders had handed over. 

The studio is warmed by a slow- 
combustion stove (seen in figure six), 
which is flanked by sheets of ribbed 
cast iron and enclosed in a cement 
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Figure three. The bathroom-cloakroo m 
to the left of the small entrance hall. The 
floor is of buff quarry tiles, the wall is 
tiled in cream, and the mirror is lighted. 


surround with a shelf of Travertine. 
The pale green slate hearth has a flat 
square curb of rustless steel. Provision 
for the fuel for this stove has been made 
adjoining the small north lobby, which 
also provides secondary access to the 
studio. The fireplace is surmounted by 
a boldly recessed niche with a glass base, 
through which a light adds interest. 
At the south end of the studio, over 
the space occupied by kitchen, lobby 
and bathroom, is a small gallery, 
approached by a stair reached through 
the double doors seen on the left of 
figure seven, and used as a bedroom. 
It has a fitted dressing table under the 
window, and the walls are covered with 
wallboard as to the studio itself. 

Reference to the plan (figure five) will 
disclose that clever use has been made 
of the somewhat irregular boundary 
line of the property, the fact of taking 
full advantage of the limits of the site 
having determined the shape of the 
building at this end. 


Figure four. The interior, showing the 


north window. Beneath it is a picture rack- 


cum-seat. Bookcases flank the fireplace. 





A Painter's Studio, Hampstead. 
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Figure five. Plan of the studio and garden, 


which 
house itself. 


is planned as’ a “link”? with the 
The whole of the irregular site 
has been put to pra¢tical use. 
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Figure six. 
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The fireplace has a slow-combustion stove, with cast-iron flanks, a sur- 


round of cement, and a shelf of Travertine; the curb is of rustless steel. The lighting 
fittings are of metal. and the niche is illuminated from within its glass sill. 


Figure seven. 


The gallery end of the studio. 
approached up stairs behind the narrow double doors on the left; those matching 
them on the right are to a cupboard. Between are the entrance doors from the 





[By Edward Maufe. 


Here is sleeping accommodation, 


hall. which fold back into the recess. 
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N_ architects’ conference on elec- 

tric lighting, arranged by the 

l Lighting Service Bureau of the 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was held at the Bureau, 15 Savoy 
Street, London, W.C.2, on Wednesday 
and Thursday last. 


March 2: Morning Session 

At the opening of the conference on 
March 2, a welcome was extended to all 
present by Mr. H. A. Lingard (Chair- 
man of the E.L.M.A. Council), who, 
in the course of his remarks, said : 
They hoped to see the ties conneéting the 
archite¢tural profession and the ele¢tric-lighting 
industry greatly strengthened by a closer 
understanding one of the other. 
the Lighting Service Bureau was always willing 
to place information and lighting data at the 
disposal of architeéts, and, on account of its 
«lose working with national and international 
bodies dealing with illumination, it was peculi- 
arly fitted to give that assistance. They looked 
upon architects as key men in building develop- 
ment, and appreciated to the full the oppor- 
tunity of conferring with them. 

‘The morning session was devoted to 
the reading of two papers on * Lighting 
Fundamentals” and * Chara¢teristics 
of Electric Lamps,” by Messrs. John 
W. T. Walsh, p.sc., and L. E. Bucknell, 
respectively, followed by a_ general 
discussion. 

March 2: Afternoon Session 

Mr. Waldo Maitland, A.R.1.B.A., was 
the first speaker at the afternoon 
session. Taking as his subject the 
“Aims and Objects of Architectural 
Lighting,” he pointed out that 


There was plenty of evidence of the lack of 


co-operation on lighting by archite¢ts and 
engineers in the fact that in the past no con- 
sideration of lighting was given, either during 
the design or in the process of construction. The 
electrical contractor was generally called in, after 
completion, to install the various fittings, with the 
result that little or no effect was obtained other 
than the recommended amount of illumination 
required for the particular type of interior. 

The development of lighting came with the 
elimination of the use of point sources of light 
and the utilization of comparatively large areas 
of translucent or opaque surfaces, to transmit or 
refleét the light. That enabled lighting to be 
used at much higher intensities with a lower 
brightness than would be possible with point 
sources, But the most important aspect was 
the faét that luminous or lighted surfaces could 
be so arranged as to emphasize architectural 
features, at the same time providing chara¢ter 
and atmosphere. 

The peculiar qualities of the electric lamp and 
the flexibility with which the light could be 
placed with safety and convenience in any 
position in the interior, enabled lighting to 
become a most intimate and_ inseparable 
element in archite@tural design. The engineer, 
as a result, had found that light must be con- 
sidered from a new point of view. He must set 
aside his ideas of lighting in terms of foot- 
candles only, and consider quality of light at 
least as much as quantity. He must be well 
informed of such things as the different qualities 
of diffusing and reflecting media, the size and 
position of reflecting equipment, so that the 
architeét might leave sufficient space in the 
structure to accommodate them. We were faced 
with a more complex problem than existed in 


The staff of 


past years. It undoubtedly opened new vistas 
for the architect. The success of modern 
lighting. however. was dependent on_ the 
complete co-operation of the lighting engineer 
and the architect. 


Mr. Ronald Grierson, A.M.I.MECH.E., 
was the next speaker: In his paper, 
entitled ‘* Provisions of Electrical Ser- 
vices for Lighting,” he dealt almost 
entirely with technicalities. Then 
followed a general discussion on the 
papers read during the afternoon 
session. At the conclusion, members 
of the Conference visited Broadcasting 
House, Portland Place, W. 


March 3: Morning Session 

Introducing the second day’s session, 
Sir John Brooke, c.B., Vice-Chairman 
of the Electricity Commission, said : 
One of the nuisances of the Victorian houses 
adapted to electricity in their old age was the 
wires that trailed about the ground and which 
often limited the possible location of standard 
lamps or other apparatus. The house of the 
future must provide points so that every 
movable power-using plant or other gadget 
could be attached to the nearest point on the 
wall. Those considerations, he ventured to 
think, carried to the point where there was a 
definite eleirical engineering problem in house 
design, and he believed it would be necessary 
and profitable to secure the collaboration of 
competent engineering advice in any intelligent 
layout. Just as the erection of power stations 
or even conspicuous sub-stations by engineers, 
without the collaboration of architects, was a 
relic of the worst traditions of industrialism. 
so was the ere¢tion of a house in an ele¢trical age 
without the collaboration (in his own sphere 
of an engineer, reminiscent of the worst 
Ruskinian tradition — with the undrained 
thatched cottage as the ideal of architectural 
excellence. 

Mr. H. Lingard, in a _ paper on 
** Floodlighting,” said: The most 
familiar application of floodlighting was for 
the illumination of building fagades and ex- 
teriors generally, but great progress had recently 
been made in its application to industrial 
operations. 

When floodlighting was under consideration, 
it was important to be sure that the building in 
question would respond to treatment. In the 
first place, the building should obviously possess 
some architectural pretensions and be pleasing 
to the eye, otherwise it had better be left 
unlighted, unless its illumination served some 
advertising purpose. Secondly, the condition 
and colour of the building surface must be 
carefully studied to see to what extent the light 
projected upon it would be absorbed. For 
obvious reasons, buildings which were very 
dirty or of dark stone required a much larger 
floodlighting installation if they were to stand 
out well; inadequate wattage was a very 
common fault. 

Most of the really successful floodlighting 
installations on modern buildings had been 
those where the archite¢t had had floodlighting 
in mind from the commencement of the design, 
and therefore provided adequate facilities for 
the concealment of projeéting equipment in 
suitable locations. 

It was essential to ensure complete conceal- 
ment of projectors in any scheme of flood- 
lighting, and in this connection early collabora- 
tion between architeét and illuminating engineer 
was very helpful. 

Floodlighting in this country was yet in its 
infancy. and as a method of illumination had 
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almost unlimited possibilities. ‘The engineer 
had done his part in developing efficient equip- 
ment for floodlighting purposes; it now rested 
largely with the architect to develop new and 
better methods of application. 

Following Mr. Lingard’s paper, a 
discussion on the subject was opened 
by Mr. Rome Guthrie, F.R.1.B.A., who 
said that floodlighting was, in his view, 
the only kind of lighting worth having, whether 
internally or externally. Perhaps the most 
objectionable men he had met were those who 
designed what they called electric light fittings 

he was not speaking of commercial fittings, 
but some of those which looked like not very 
good Dutch candelabra, or a lavatory basin. 
The people who designed such fittings for 
internal use were about as clever as some of 
those who designed street fittings, and he 
considered that we might floodlight the streets 
instead of using some of the horrible street 
fittings that were in vogue. He was an 
enthusiast for hiding the sources of light, and 
applying the light through a window or other 
sheet of glass. 

Again, electrical engineers were constantly 
talking of securing uniform lighting in rooms, 
but he personally did not like uniformly-lit 
rooms: they were offensive, and he liked the 
contrast of light and shade in a ceiling or a wall. 
for example. There must be sufficient light 
all over a room, of course. but he appealed 
against uniform lighting on the ceilings and 
walls of rooms, or in the streets. He had 
never known that Big Ben was quite so ugly 
until he had seen it floodlit. One very beautiful 
effect he had noticed when St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was floodlit on the occasion of the International 
Illumination Congress in the autumn of 1931 
was that the searchlights below had thrown the 
shadow of the Cross at the top of the Cathedral 
on to the clouds above. 


Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, F.R.1.B.A., said 
it seemed to him that not sufficient use 


was made of shadows when floodlighting 
buildings, for the careful arrangement of 
shadows seemed to be very important. He 
rather deprecated the backing up of flood- 
lighting by means of local lighting, because the 
local lighting cut out the shadows; when Big 
Ben was floodlit, some local lighting was used 
in addition at the top of the tower, but it was 
important to show up the shape of the balcony 
or recess there by means of the shadows. In 
another building a deep recess was visible 
during daylight, but it had disappeared from 
view when the building was floodlit by night, 
evidently because local lighting was used. The 
shadows did form a very important part of the 
effects produced. He did not think it was 
necessary, however, that a building should look 
the same by night as by day. 


March 3: Afternoon Session 

** Modern Tendencies in the Lighting 
of Theatres, Hotels, Restaurants and 
Exhibitions,’ was the subject of a paper 
by Mr. Howard Robertson, F.R.1.B.A. 
He said : This subject was a very wide 
one, and he could only touch on a few aspeéts 
of it. He divided the question of lighting, and 
particularly the lighting of amusement buildings, 
such as theatres, restaurants, exhibitions, etc., 
into four divisions, indicating four problems 
which he thought they would have to meet. 
The first was the question of what the light 
was for. Obviously, in the first place, light was 
generally used for illumination; but it might 
be used purely for decoration, without any 
thought of its value as an illuminant. A case 
in point was that of neon lighting, which was 
at present used in most cases for decorative 
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purposes; the light obtained from a luminous 
gas tube was not important. 

Ihe second aspect was that of advertising, the 
decoration being introduced as an aid to the 
advertisement. What they were after in the 
first place was the publicity, and if they could 
arrange it artistically, so much the _ better. 
But if they could not do it artistically, they 
could still use the light for advertising purposes. 

In connection with the use of illumination for 
actual lighting, there arose another capital 
question, of whether they were going to treat 
artificial light as something quite different from 
daylight, or whether they were going to try to 
imitate daylight effects. He thought most 
archite¢ts would agree that it was much prefer- 
able to treat artificial lighting as something 
which would produce effects in direct contrast 
to the effects of daylight. Most architects felt 
that in all designs there should be contrast: 
that there should be light and shade or black 
and white; that with daylight and artificial light 
they were getting two different things, and that 
it was a great mistake in the majority of cases 
to view the problem of artificial illumination 
from the standpoint of reproducing as perfectly 
as possible the effects of daylight. When one 
entered a room in the evening, one obtained an 
entirely different sense of well-being or dis- 
comfort, whichever it might be, than when 
entering the room in the daylight. One was 
in a different mood in the evening, and very often 
in a different dress. Therefore the problem 
of evening lighting was something quite distinct, 
and he could only visualize artificial daylight 
for purely utilitarian use 

The third aspect of “the lighting problem 
regarding external lighting, which applied to 
all the types of buildings they had to deal with. 
Chey had to consider the development which 
had taken place in external lighting, particularly 
flood lighting, and to realize that, although flood 
lighting on a large scale was a comparatively 
recent development, yet even so it was no 
longer as dramatic as it was. The first occasion 
on which a building was flood-lit, everybody 
stopped and gazed at it; it was quite amusing, 
a perfect transformation. Then there was more 
flood lighting, and finally came the climax. 
They could imagine the possible climax when 
every building in the city was flood-lit. When 
that time arrived, nobody would look at flood- 
lighting any more. 

He felt that, in the future, flood-lighting effects 
on buildings had to be considered in exactly the 
same way as an architect considered the design 
of a building which he was to ereét, from the 
point of view of the neighbouring buildings, the 
town plan, and so on. 

His fourth point was the divorce which still 
existed between the illuminating engineer and 
the architect. It was not a divorce due to ill- 
will or lack of willingness to co-operate, but a 
divorce which arose from a. still lingering 
difference in our points of view. 


Mr. R. A. Duncan, A.R.1.B.A., in the 
discussion on the paper, said that 


architects were faced with a very great problem 
of departing from tradition in order to benefit 
by the enormous advantages and facilities 
available in lighting, so that their work would 
in a sense become more complicated. One of 
the difficulties was that we could not expect any 
fixation of principle in design for a very con- 
siderable time to come. Quite apart from 
anything else. the economy of lighting would 
alter—indeed it was altering every day—and 
general ideas would alter with it. Without the 
slightest doubt technical possibilities would be 
very greatly advanced, and therefore it was 
extremely difficult to put forward any sort of 
definite design principle. This was not purely 
a technical problem. To some extent the 
technical aspeéts had dominated the situation, 
and the advance made by the technical man in 
the development of lighting had led the way, 
but the facilities they had provided had become 
so great that the designer must come into the 
picture. One of the fa¢tors which entered into 
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design, and which was very important, was 
that of psychology. The psychology of light 
and the effect of light was very important in 
design. For that reason we should probably 
retain visible fittings: light had to be considered 
not only as an illuminant: we must consider 
its quality and colour, having regard to the 
psychological effect on the persons who were to 
come into contact with it. and that was a prob- 
lem which had hardly yet been dealt with. 

With regard to artificial daylight, he agreed 
that very few people really cared to work in it, 
and he mentioned that in some cases where it 
had been installed, it had had to be taken out 
again later because the people who had to work 
in it had complained. 

A matter which would become more and more 
important was that of providing lighting 
controllable in regard to form, quantity and 
colour. Systems would have to be installed— 
and we had them already to some extent— 
enabling a variety of lighting to be obtained in a 
room, according to the people using it, or the 
purpose for which it was being used. So that 
wes should have to provide not only indirect 
and semi-indirect, but possibly direct lighting 
also, and all three forms might be combined in 
order to produce the desired effects. Thus, the 
design problem was very complicated. For 
example, different circumstances, requiring 
different forms of lighting, arose in hotels and 
restaurants. On some occasions the lighting 
of individual tables was required; on the other 
hand, at a big function, a very dramatic lighting 
of the whole room might be desirable. We 
should be able to play with that exactly as the 
theatre played with it in producing esthetic 
effects. All this would change architectural 
form to an enormous extent. 


Mr. T. P. Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., discussing 
some of the practical points concerning 


the use of light which would have to be borne 
in mind in connection with design, said that in 
the first place it seemed beyond doubt that any 
type of lighting by indirect means entirely was 
more costly than direct lighting, assuming the 
same quantity of light was to be provided 
Those responsible for the management of large 
buildings did consider seriously the weekly 
lighting bill, and there was a tendency for 
managers of large buildings in which new 
systems of lighting had been installed, to take 
out lamps here and there—not always with the 
best judgment, perhaps—with a view to reducing 
the quantity of light to what they considered to 
be a reasonable minimum. This might reduce 
the lighting bills to be presented at board 
meetings, but it might also spoil the architectural 
effects. It seemed that the running cost of 
indirect ighting, where that lighting produced 
a large part of the architectural effect, was 
important, notwithstanding the fact that the 
intensity of lighting in cases where the light 
sources were hidden was required to be much 
less than in cases where the light sources were 
visible. It was purely a question of object. 
Another matter of the greatest importance in 
connection with the lighting of hotels, theatres, 
etc., was that the lighting must make the women 
look attractive. This was not merely a joke, 
but was of paramount importance to a restaura- 
teur, who insisted that the lighting should be 
such as to ensure that the women visitors looked 
their best. Many restaurateurs regarded top 
lighting as impossible, because very few people 
looked well when the lighting was directed to 
them from above; it tended to cast shadows on 
their faces, and made them look older, so that 
women avoided restaurants which were illu- 
minated by such means. 

Another important matter which he had hoped 
Mr. Robertson would have dealt with, was that 
of the use of coloured lights in theatres and 
restaurants. There was a great deal to be 
said for coloured lighting from the point of 
view of decoration, but one had also to avoid 
certain dangers in its application. If the 
colour scheme in a room were produced 
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originally in a white light, and if, after 
the original colour scheme was completed 
some coloured lights were used in the 
room they did not merely throw a glow of 
colour over the whole room but altered the 
colours. previously arranged. It was quite 
conceivable that if parts of a room painted in 
green were lit by red lights, they would become 
black, so that the whole colour scheme would be 
thrown out of gear. Similarly, colours such as 
red, might be changed to putty colours and 
browns, greens might be changed into blues by 
the use of coloured lights. Thus, although 
coloured lighting might be in many Cases 
extremely attractive, a considerable amount of 
colour study must be made in order to ensure 
that the required results were obtained. From 
the point of view of practical design, frequently 
a colour scheme had to be put into a large 
building with the aid of a few daylight lamps 
which might be available during the construc- 
tion, and one did not see the building in its 
final form until the scaffolding was cleared 
away. Designers would have to tackle the 
problem of the effect of superimposed colours, 
and they would need the assistance of physicists 
and optical men in deciding what was likely 
to happen if, for example, green light were 
thrown on to a pink wall. 


Conference Closes 

Mr. C. W. Sully (Director of the 
E.L.M.A.) announced that he had 
received from Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
P.R.ILB.A., a letter expressing regret that 
he was unable to attend the Conference 
as he had hoped to do, owing to it 
being necessary for him to attend 
another meeting. Dr. Raymond 
Unwin had stated at the conclusion of 
his letter: I should like, through 
you, however, as President of the Institute, to 
express my best wishes for the success of the 
Conference, which I think affords a valuable 
opportunity for the interchange of ideas 
between architects and those engaged in 
electric lighting—one which may well be 
copied in other directions. 


Mr. Sully said he hoped that those 
attending ‘the Conference had felt the 


time had been well spent, and they had 
gained some help from it, just as the E.L.M.A. 
had been able to gain very much help from the 
Conference in conneétion with the work that 
it was doing at the Bureau. 

He suggested that perhaps the Conference 
might be willing to pass a resolution on the 
following lines : ** That this Conference recom- 
mends the establishment of a Lighting Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the 
architectural profession and the E.L.M.A. 
Lighting Service Bureau, to discuss periodically 
lighting data and lighting practice.” 


Mr. Howard Robertson seconded the 
proposal, which he regarded as excellent 
and reasonable. Such a Committee as 
was proposed would fill a gap which had 
not yet been filled by any organiZation. 
The resolution was put to the Confer- 
ence, and carried unanimously without 
discussion. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, 
those attending visited the Saville 
Theatre for the purpose of an inspection, 
by kind permission of the management. 


[ The papers by Messrs. W. P. Jones and F. P. 
Marsh, on “ Special Lighting Problems” and 

* Lighting Requirements for Modern Build- 
ings,’ read at the afternoon session on March 3. 
together with the discussions, will be published 
in our next issue.——-ED. A.J.] 
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HE exhibition at the R.I.B.A. 

of executed work by post-war 

students and staff of the Archi- 
tectural Association is thought-provok- 
ing. That the A.A. is keenly alive to 
the training of students first as archi- 
tes, rather than as_ architectural 
assistants, is borne out by the work 
illustrated. This is a difficult and 
courageous ideal in a commercial age. 
The drawer with the stock mouldings 
has gone for ever; the classic 
entablature has fallen, and in its place 
have risen the cool results of logic and 
hard thinking. 
The work is of a surprisingly high 
standard, and comes from the colonies 





3 


Haig Memorial Homes, Morden 


as well as England. From the domestic 
house to the theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon, from funétional faétories to 
internal decoration and furniture, from 
breezy film sets to profound literature, 
most activities known to architects are 
refreshingly represented. Although 
some of the work is immature, it must 


POST-WAR 
WORK OF 
A.A. MEMBERS 


BY G. A. JELLICOE 


From the 


Exhibition 
at the 
R.I.B.A. 
Galleries 
The New 
Victoria 
Cinema. 


W. E. Trent and 
Wamsley Leu 1S. 


A Coffee and 
Tea Factory. 
Capetown, 
South Africa. 
R. FF. R. Day. 





[G. Grey Wornum (de Soissons and Wornum) 


be remembered that the gulf between 
a student’s work in the school and his 
work as a practising architect is being 
spanned. Presumably it is the fact 
that he has had to build his own bridge 
and fend for himself in so doing, that 
gives the work so much more indi- 
viduality and enterprise than is possible 
under the pupilage system. 

The work of the women architects 
holds its own, and perhaps this is the 
first exhibition ever held where they 
seriously challenge the supremacy of 
the male in architecture. It is certainly 
a combined challenge of youth to the 
world; and this A.A. cavalcade should 
cause the profession furiously to think. 
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Cachemaille-Day & Lander: 1930). 


Shop at Edgware. 


Welch, 


\. £. Cachemaille-Day 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sir,—I have read the various eulo- 
gistic comments on the above, including 
those of the worthy President of the 
R.1.B.A. 

Far be it from me to throw cold water 
on a scheme which appears to be so 
universally recommended, and which 
is stated to be for the raising of the 
standard of domestic work; but what 
I want to know is: Suppose I buy a 
few gross of copies and broadcast them 
among old, present and possible future 
clients, I will naturally send them 
inscribed with my compliments, and, 


by design, accident or dispensation of 


Providence, I may send one or more to 
a person or persons who already have 
approached an architect or architects 
without such solicitation, and so be 
accused of unprofessional conduct. 
What about it? Please let me have 
your opinion on the ethics of this 
possibility. 

Young architecis are getting a bad 
name for poaching on other architects’ 
clients, and even business commercial 
men state that they can outdo them in 
the game of cutting each other out. 

Like many so-called cures for stagna- 
tion and misdirected building energy, 
this scheme may not be so fragrant as 
it looks. 

The supporters of this scheme may 


have foreseen this possible outcome of 


what is, after all, a piece of commercial 


propaganda under the cloak of 


patriotism. The unfortunate thing 
about most attempts to better the 
situation is that the worst men often 
reap the advantage. 
WILLIAM DAVIDSON 

| The leading article in this issue takes up the 
important question raised in Mr. Davidson’s 
letter.—ED. A.J.] 


The Problem of Obsolescence 


Sir,—Admittedly, our manufacturers 
are hampered by the greater efficiency 
of the works of their foreign competitors, 
which have been laid out from the 
lessons learned in our pioneer efforts 
and under architectural guidance to 
provide the acme of system, speedy pro- 
gress and healthy conditions of light and 
ventilation. Whereas our own factories, 
belonging in great part to an earlier 
age, are cramped, dark, ill-arranged, 
suited for earlier processes of manu- 
facture than those in force today; 
a heavy burden on efficient output and 
one which more than counterbalances 
the greater craftsmanship of our 
operatives. 

Should it be possible to allocate at 
least a portion of the revenue derived 
under the Tariff Bill to encourage 
the remodelling, modernization, or 


rebuilding of our factories, the foreigner 
would be doubly handicapped, ‘first 
by Customs duties, secondly by meeting 
output under conditions as good as or 
better than his own. 

For industrial buildings to keep abreast 
of time, their life without considerable 
modification is not more than fifteen 
or twenty years. Would it not be 
possible for all capital expenditure on 
new or additional or remodelled factory 
buildings to be subject, for income-tax 
purposes, to a wastage allowance to 
cover the whole cost in fifteen years ? 
If this proposal could be carried farther 
and the wastage, instead of being spread 
evenly over the fifteen years, could be 
at a much higher rate for the first few 
years and the last few years of this 
term, when remodelling would again 
be required, than in the immediate 
years when the works would be bringing 
in a good return, the incentive to 
remodel would be much greater. 

Surely the country would as a whole 
benefit far more from a concentration 
of a portion of any possible relief to 
income tax in a dire¢tion where it 
would give the greatest return and most 
quickly benefit the trade of the country, 
than in spreading the largesse broad- 
cast where the individual gain would 
be so small that it would only slightly 
help the home market and in no way 
assist the export market by which alone 
the price of home-used commodities 
can be reduced? 

This country alone of the greater 
countries—United States, Germany, 
France, Holland, Switzerland—-has not 
allowed wastage on buildings and 
capital to be taken into account in 
making allowance for tax purposes, 
except for the 1918 Budget, which 
granted a very small allowance on 
buildings housing vibrating machinery ; 
but this was in essence a wear and tear 
and not a capital allowance. In 1893 
Germany introduced their ‘* Capital ” 
tax ; the United States Income Tax 
Act, 1913, especially embodies an 
allowance for wastage of capital on 
improvements. 

Our only moves towards meeting 
‘** wastage ’’ have been that in 1878 we 
admitted an allowance for wear and 
tear of machinery (but on far too slow 
a basis). In the second Budget of 1931 
this wastage compensation was very 
slightly accelerated; the grant was 
absolutely inadequate if it was intended 





to accelerate the modernization of 


plant and would have been far better 
employed if limited to a quicker rate 
of depreciation on all new plant 
installed after the date of that Budget. 
Cannot this country better the lead 
given us by really helping the moderni- 
zation of our factories ; a process which, 


apart from helping our industrialists 
once again to lead the world, would have 
the immediate result of reducing un- 
employment in the trade most seriously 
hit, that of building, which when 
employed sets the wheel going in so 
many auxiliary trades and indirectly 
in all commodities, food, furniture, 
luxuries used or desired by _ its 
employees ? 

The essence of this proposal is that 
the money available must at the 
moment be small, and its greatest valuc 
can only be obtained from concen- 
trating it on one problem ; therefore. 
as others have admitted the correctness 
of an allowance for wastage of capital 
on buildings, in the national emergency, 
we should do likewise, but concentrate 


for the moment only on that type of 


building which will give the greatest 
benefit to us all—factories. In_ this 
connection we _ should recollect we 


have already admitted the principle of 


differentiation in the Derating Act. 

The difficulty of this country in 
allowing for wastage has arisen because 
our property tax, unlike those of our 
competitors, has been assessed on income 
value and not on capital value. To 
remodel this basis quickly is impossible, 
but if the relief is applied only to 
modernization, no difficulty in assessing 
this wastage arises, as the Government 
would naturally require a guarantee 
that the expenditure had been incurred 
under skilled advice and be willing, as 
with death duty valuations, to accept 
certificates that efficiency had been 
given and just expenditure incurred 
from chartered architeéts, for works 
which had been executed under their 
supervision. 

Should a further guarantee be re- 
quired that capital will be available 
for further modernization as it is 
required, the income-tax relief could 
be withheld unless a sinking fund policy 
or a compound interest investment in 
Government stock was taken up for at 
least a portion of the original capital 
spent on modernization, and such 
premium might be termed justifiable 
business expenses and consequently be 
exempt from taxes on profits to which 
under present conditions they would be 
subject. G. FLINT CLARKSON 


The Seven Deadly Sins 


Str,—In reply to a recent inquiry, the 
seven deadly sins to which your corre- 
spondent refers may, in all probability, 
be found in the Church of Holy 
Trinity, Blythburgh, Suffolk. 

The seven deadly sins—hypocrisy, 
gluttony, pride, avarice, drunkenness, 
sloth and slander—are here repre- 
sented in the form of seven separate 
carved heads to pew-ends, taking the 
place of the usual three-in-one symbol. 

RUSSELL E. COLLIS 
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[he mainfront and entrance. 


The planning _ visualiz:s 


AN ARCHITECT’S 
DESIGNED BY 
hitson, Parish, 


HIS house is situated on the outskirts 
of Knaresborough, Yorkshire, and 
is placed on a level portion at the 
head of a site of 2) acres, which falls steeply 
down to the River Nidd. <A _ plan has 
therefore been evolved to suit this situation, 
and the architeét’s own particular require- 
ments. , The river side of the house faces 
due south, and all the living-rooms have 
therefore been placed on this side. ‘These 
comprise, on the ground floor, lounge, 
study and dining-room, which all have 
spacious French windows opening directly 
on to the terrace. The sun loggia is also 
situated at the west end of this front, with 
direct access from the dining-room. Over 
these are the main bedrooms. 
The approach from the main road is on 


mene 





The oak front door, 








with side lamps. 


en 
~I 


future extensions the 


two one-story wings. 


over 


HOUSE IN YORKS. 


N. PYMAN 
Ledgard and Pyman 


the north side, where are situated the 
entrance, kitchen quarters, garage, etc. 
Above these are the bathrooms, maids’ 
bedroom, and_ dressing-room. In the 


planning, future extensions over the one- 
story portions at the extreme ends have 
been kept in view. 

The external walls are 11-in. cavity brick- 
work, faced with white cement, and the 
small projecting plinth has been tarred. 
The roof is covered with matt-finished 
black pantiles. All windows have wooden 
frames with steel casements. The entrance 
door is of oak, left in the natural colour and 
slightly waxed. ‘The window woodwork is 
painted cream, with gutters, fall pipes and 
shutters in dark green. 

Internally, the three hall 


main rooms, 





The garden front and terrace. 


The nearest set of French metal casement windows opens out from the lounge, the centre one 


trom the study, and the third from the dining-room; beyond that again are two arched openings of the loggia, which is also in 
direct communication with the dining-room by means of another door. The walls are finished in white cement above a tarred plinth. 
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AN ARCHITECT'S 
Core Ss «a 5 HOUSE IN YORKSHIRE 
Designed hy N. Pyman. 
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The corridor hall; the door at the far 
end gives a glimpse into the lounge. 
The stairs are on the left. 

















Plans of the ground floor, including part of the garden layout; and of the first floor. The The oak stairs have a solid, stepped 
south (terrace) front of the house faces the River Nidd. The three living-rooms overlook balustrade, finished in white cement, and 
the view thus presented; above are four bedrooms, a dressing-room and two bathrooms. an orange rope in place of a handrail. 
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and staircase landing have oak floors, 
and the stairs also are made of oak. 
The walls and ceilings have been kept 
perfectly plain, except for the cornice, 
and all are painted and scumbled, 
graded from dark at the skirting to 
light at the ceiling. The whole of the 
woodwork has been treated in the 
same manner. ‘The walls in the hall, 
staircase and landing are in white 
cement, finished rough. 

The usual balustrading on the stairs 
has been omitted, and a solid, plastered 
wall built in a series of steps. 

The fireplaces are all extremely simple 
and have been designed to suit the 
various rooms, and are all painted in 
harmony with the general scheme, ex- 
cept in the dining-room and study, 
which are oak and stone, respectively. 

The whole of the furniture has been 
designed by the architect also to 
harmonize with the general scheme, 
being extremely plain and relying on 
its proportion and its materials for its 
effect. The dining-room and study are 
in oak, slight'y waxed; the lounge is in 
walnut, and the main bedroom suite in 
silver sycamore. 








The dining-room, showing the door to the sun porch. ‘The furniture, carried out 
in oak, slightly waxed, and inlay, has all been specially designed by the architeét. 


‘lhe lounge, showing the door from corridor, and the fireplace, with niches either side. ‘The plain walls are painted and 
scumbled, graded in tone upwards from dark at the skirting to light at the enriched cornice, and the whole of the woodwork is 
treated in harmony. The specially-designed furniture is in walnut. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


[BY A SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE | 


Economical Methods of Building 

iss CazaLet asked the Minister of 

Health whether, in view of the 
financial situation, he had issued any 
instructions to local authorities with 
regard to the erection of cheaper 
tenement buildings in big cities similar 
to those issued in Circular 1,238 in 
regard to cheaper houses. 
Sir Gerald Hurst asked the Minister 
whether he could give any figures as 
to the cost of accommodation of the 
working classes when provided in the 
ordinary type of cottage or in a 
tenement, respectively; and whether, 
in view of the importance of cheaply- 
built tenements in the large towns, 
he was in a position to issue any 
information to local authorities as to 
the most economical 
building. 
Sir E. Hilton Young said that pro- 
posals for the erection of tenements 
were carefully watched to secure the 
greatest possible measure of economy, 
but up to the present any building over 
three stories in height was found to 
involve much heavier expenditure than 
was involved in the erection of equi- 
valent accommodation in cottages. He 


hoped to be able, as the result of 


inquiries now in progress, to issue some 
suggestions in this regard to the local 
authorities concerned. 

The following statement showed the 
average cost of the undermentioned 
dwellings in contracts let, and in direct 
labour schemes commenced by local 
authorities (other than the London 
County Council): 


| Non-parlour 
flats in 


Non-parlour ae s 
I | buildings of 


houses three or more 
| stories 
A £ 

(Quarter ended : ; 

March, 1931.. 345 576 

June aera 331 507 

Sept. ,. --. 333 535 

Dec. aa. oe 327 617 
Year ended Dec.. 


1931 .. :s 333 | 542 





These costs included the costs of paths, 
drains and fences, but excluded the 
cost of land, roads, sewers and 
archite¢ts’ fees. 

Unemployed in Building Industry 


Mr. McGovern asked the Minister of 
Labour if he could state the number of 


building-trade workers who are un- 
employed; the numbers and trades of 
each section; and the amount of 
unemployment benefit paid each week. 
Sir H. Betterton said that the follow- 
ing statement showed the numbers of 


methods of 


insured persons in the building industry 
classification recorded as unemployed 
in Great Britain at January 25, 1932: 


Bt 
Occupation Number 
Carpenters 373452 
Bricklayers 21,630 


Masons ee ; si = 5.390 
Slaters and tilers 


. 1.797 
Plasterers 7.825 
Deaton aie aad 
Painte rs es as Ae ; 575450 
Plumbers .. st ts ‘ 9.009 
Labourers to above ; rp 72,028 
All other occupations 61,206 
Potal ae ; 6 273,787 


TOWN AND 


Accounts were not kept of benefit or 
transitional payments paid in separate 
trades, but assuming that the average 
rates for men and boys applied to this 
trade the approximate total cost would 
be £215,000 for the week. 


Housing Adt, 1930 


Lt.-Colonel Fremantle asked — the 
number of houses completed and 
in course of erection, respectively, in 


rural areas under the Housing Act of 


1930 to the latest available date. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that fifty-one 
houses had been completed for the 
purpose of the Act of 1930 in rural 
districts; 276 houses which might be 
used for those purposes were in course 
of erection. 


COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE | 


HIS Bill was further considered by 
Standing Committee ** A’ of the 
House of Commons. 

On Clause 6 (Preparation or adoption 
of schemes) Sir E. Hilton Young, 
Minister of Health, moved the insertion 
of a new subsection, in accordance with 
an undertaking previously given, 
stipulating that a resolution passed by 
the appropriate authority should not 
take effect unless and until it had 
been approved by the Minister. The 
Minister should not approve of the 
resolution unless he was satisfied that, 
in the case of any land built upon, 
public improvements were likely to be 
made or other development was likely 


to take place within such a period of 


time and of such a scale as to make the 
inclusion of the land in a scheme 
expedient, or that the land comprised 
buildings or other objects of archi- 
tectural, historic, or artistic interest. 

In the case of land which was neither 


already built upon nor in course of 


development or likely to be developed, 
the Minister should be satisfied that 
the land was so situated in relation to 
land which was already built upon or 
on which development was likely to 
take place as to make its inclusion in 
a scheme expedient, or that it comprised 
objects or places of natural interest or 
beauty. 

Mr. Hurd said that the proposal had 
caused a great deal of anxiety among 
town planners. 

Lt.-Colonel Fremantle shared the 
serious fear as to whether the amend- 
ment was not really cutting down the 
very object they had in view in making 
the most of the powers of town planning 
in the interests of landowners and the 
general community. If they were 
going to reserve a place here and there 
the plan was cribbed, cabined and 
confined in its scope. 


Sir H. Cautley contended that the 
Minister's amendment would save a 
great deal of trouble and expense to 
the authorities. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that the 
essential principle of the Bill was to 
improve town planning powers by 
making them more extensive. That 
would be provided by the amendment, 
which did not impose any limitation 
or diminution of existing powers. All 
the powers which existed at present 
would be retained. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Sawn Fir Timber 


C. and S. write : ‘‘ Would you be good 
enough to let us know the earliest date when 
sawn fir timber was introduced in_ the 
Baltic?” 

Broadly, it can be said that it was 
not until the seventeenth century that 
fir timber became a noticeable article 
of import, being shipped from the ports 
of Dantzic, Riga and Memel. 

It was, at first, noted as a perishable 
class of wood, and a century or more 
elapsed before it was trusted for the 
more important details of construction, 
such as floors, roofs, etc. In Scotland, 
however, which is its home, it seems 
to have been in use in all times. It is 
worth noting that the timber, when 
first imported, was not recognized as 
Scots pine, and surprise was manifested 
when, after seeds had been obtained 
from the source of the timber, the trees 
arising therefrom turned out to be 
common Scotch fir. There is a record 
of this in 1785. 

Early imports were chiefly squared 
balks of hewn timber, but the propor- 
tion of sawn deal and batten sizes has 
increased rapidly since about the middle 
of last century. A ME Ss 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


A Typical Roof-truss with 
Load on Tie 
BY WILLIAM HARVEY 


HE seétions of the members of < 
roof-truss vary according to i 

width of the bay ‘between trusses (in 
this case 15 ft. is assumed), and also in 
accordance with the assumed loads 
that are allowed for dead weight of 
roofing material, wind and snow. The 
accompanying typical diagrams are 
drawn on the assumption that the total 
load of these factors is equivalent to an 
average of 50 lb. per ft. of roof-slope 
over the bay of 15 ft., and that all loads 
are acting vertically. 
a pulley capable of carrying a load of, 
say, 2 tons, being supported anywhere 
on the tie, there is good reason for 
avoiding a small allowance for inci- 
dental loads of wind and snow, in that 
if members are designed on an 
optimistic basis, the unit stresses will 
be unduly high and unduly varied when 
the pulley is in use, and distortion of the 
truss will set in abnormally early. 
Figure 1 shows the roof-truss without 
any load of pulley. The members 
should be capable of withstanding 
safely the stresses figured in the list 
given below the stress diagram. Aillow- 
ance must be made for rivet holes and 
for imperfect transmission of stress 
over the whole area of the cross-section 
of the member. 

The principal rafter might be formed of a 
pair of 2} ins, 2} ins. } in, angles, con- 
tinuous from be ‘aring to apex of roof, with a 
}-in. space for conne¢tion plates between the 
angles. The strut DE may be an angle 
33 ins. 34 ins. } in., secured to § in. 
connection plates with two j-in. rivets at each 
end. Strut BC may be 2} ins. « 2} ins. x } in., 
similarly fixed. 7 f ‘ 
The tie AP is to be formed of two angles, 
which might each be 3 ins. 2 ins. X }$ in., 
secured to }-in. connection plates with three 
.-In, rivets. If the ties are not continuous across 
the whole span, they must be adequately fish- 
plated and riveted in addition at the junctions. 
Vertical tie EE’ may be formed of an angle 
similar to one of the pair forming the tie AP, and 
fixed upon the face of the truss with two 3-in. 
rivets at each end. Tie CD may be similar. 
The proposal to add a concentrated 
load under the main tie affects the 
whole truss, and very considerably 
augments the stresses in its different 
members. Each particular member is 
affected in turn, according to the 
position of the load. There is no single 
‘ weakest position "as regards the truss 
as a whole, as is shown by the stress 
diagrams figures 2, 3, 4. Further stress 
diagrams might be drawn to determine 
the effect of the load when divided up 
between two apices of the frame, as it 
would be if the pulley is hung at inter- 
mediate points along the length of the 
tie bar and not at ‘the junctions with 
vertical ties. 


Of the three test cases drawn, figure 2 


In the event of 


shows the effect of hanging the pulley 
in the centre of the span, with the result 
that vertical tie EE’ and upper segment 
of principal rafter LE are abnormally 
stressed. Most of the other members 
are also stressed more highly than in 
the case shown in figure 1. In 
figure 3, which shows the effect of the 
pulley suspended under vertical tie CD, 
the middle segment of the principal 
rafter CK, the vertical tie CD, the 
horizontal tie DP, and the raking 
strut DE, are all abnormally stressed. 
Figure 4 shows the effect of placing the 
pulley under the vertical tie AB. Here 
the lowest segment of the principal 
AJ; the strut BC, 
and the vertical tie AB, are all 
abnormally stressed. 

The three cases taken are not ex- 
haustive, and incidentally serve to 
indicate the danger of designing from 
a single diagram, which may give an 


unwarrantably optimistic impression of 


the strength of the structure. The 
diagrams must be read together, and 
the heavily-stressed members shown in 
each must be regarded as the only ones 
fit to be incorporated in the final design. 
The stresses have been calculated to 
decimals, but common sense indicates 
that actual conditions of loading in 
practice are not really calculable with 
minute accuracy. The design of the 
truss may now be proceeded with on 
the assumption that the members are 
stressed as follows : 
Principal rafter AJ, 
from figure 4). 
Principal rafter KC, 


from figure 3 


36,533 °32 |b. 


29,226°66 Ib. 
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the horizontal tie AQ, 
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Principal rafter LE, 
figure 2). 
Strut DE, 
figure 3). 
Strut BC, 13,280°604 Ib. (from 
figure 4). Above all in compression. 
Tie AQ, 31, 639 °68 lb. 
Tie DP, 25,311°75 lb. (from figure 3 
Tie EE, 17,600 lb. (from figure 2). 
Tie CD, 11,120 |b. (from figure 3). 
Tie AB, 8,960 lb. (from figure 4). 
Above all in tension. 


In diagrams nos. 2, 3 and 4, the 


weight due to the pulley has been 
assumed to be 8,960 |b., or four tons, 
since the balance weight on one side 
of the pulley must be at least equal to 
the weight to be lifted. It would be 
well, however, to ascertain by experi- 
ment whether this figure of four tons 
accurately represents the maximum, for 
it is possible that severe live loads may 
be applied in the actual starting and 
stopping of the lifting gear. Whatever 
the actual load may be, it should be set 
out in revised diagrams. ‘The amount 
of the load may be set out symmetrically 
on either side of the centre point of the 
load line in a case similar to that shown 
in figure 2, where the load is itself hung 
from the centre point of the tie, and 
the upward reactions are therefore 
equal to one another. Where the load 
is not placed in the centre of the span, 
the unequal reactions must be found 
by means of reciprocal polygons, as 
shown in figures 3 and 4, or cal- 
culated by taking the moments 
of the several forces at the two 
supports, as in the confirmatory 
calculations. 


The principle on which the section of 


the tie is designed is to determine the 
section needed to resist the direct tension 
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(from figure 4). 
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of the truss, and also to find the section 5 ins. x 5 ins. x } in. angles the effective ares zontractors egiste1 
< 


needed in the tie considered as a beam, 


and then to make an addition sum of 


the square inches and select a suitable 
section of angle that contains the total 
area. Suitable allowances must be 
made for rivet holes, and for the fact 
that the load of the pulley may be a 
central concentrated load in some 
cases. The span of the ‘*‘ beam ”’ is the 
distance between the centre lines of the 
vertical ties, or 5 ft. in the present 
example, and the safe loads on angles, 
or pairs of angles, may be consulted in 
most pocket-books on __ steelwork. 
Working on these lines, with the figures 
derived from diagrams 2, 3 and 4, the 
dimensions of the members might be 
approximately as follows : 


lie AQ, considered as tension member to 
resist safely 31,700 lb. stress, and to be of the 
form of a pair of angles. Kidder’s Architects’ and 
Builders’ Handbook gives a safe load in tension 
of 16,600 Ib. for an angle measuring 
2} ins. 2 ins. iy in., from which one 
j-in. hole for a 3-in. rivet has been taken. 
\ pair of these angles should meet the actual 
tension. Kidder also gives a list of safe uniform 
loads on steel angles in which the load of 
8,320 Ib. is set against an angle measuring 
5 ins, 5 ins. } in., with a length of 1 ft. 
Chis safe load must be divided by 5 for the 
span of 5 ft., and by 2 to allow for the differ- 
ence between uniform and concentrated loads. 
Che quotient, 4832, represents the safe load that 
may be borne by one angle of the pair; the 
pair should carry 9,664 lb. as against 8,960 lb. 
imposed by the pulley. 


It is necessary to add to the pair of 


of the pair of angles needed to resist direct 
tension. The total area should be added, for 
rivet holes have to be allowed for in the finished 
result. In this case, the area is about 1 -3 square 
ins. per angle, and as extra depth will increase 
the strength of the tie regarded as a beam, it 


may be well to select a larger angle instead of 


merely increasing the thickness of the 5-in. 
angle. An angle 6 ins. 6 ins. } in. thick 
would have the necessary increase of area, and 
a pair of them would serve as tie beam to the 
truss if suitable connections can be made, and 
if this arrangement is convenient for the attach- 
ment of the pulley. These considerations would 
have to be taken into account in detailing the 
design of the truss, and alternative sections 
adopted if necessary. Tie AQ might, therefore, 
be composed of a pair of angles, 6 ins. 6 ins. 

} in. thick. Tie DP might be made of the 
same section to permit of continuity of material. 
the difference in tensile stress being small, and 
the pulley load identical. 


Vertical tie EE has to resist a direct pull of 


17,600 lb., and an angle 3 ins. x 3 ins. } in. 
might be used. The difficulty is here not so 
much the tension as the riveted conneétions, 
which must be designed and calculated in detail. 
The same section might be used for vertical 
tie CD. 

Flat bar 2} ins. } in. might be used for 
vertical tie AB, but here again the practical 
details of the conne¢tions may demand increased 
size, the thickness depending upon the amount 
of bearing required by the rivets. ‘The com- 
pression members show very considerable 
increase of stress in response to the load applied 
by the pulley. 

Principal rafter AJ might be composed of a 
pair of angles 3} ins. 34 ins. 4 in., spaced 
half an inch apart, and continuous from wall to 
apex. Strut DE might be an angle 3} ins. 

3} ins. x 3 in., and strut BC may be similar 
or might be reduced to 3 ins. 3 Ins. } in. 


We have received from the National 
Register of Eleétrical Con- 
tractors the “ List of Contractors on the 
National Register on December 31, 1931.” 
Readers acquainted with the objects of the 
National Register will know that this is an 
‘enrolment ”’ of those contractors whose 
technical and financial status has enabled 
them to undertake the 
required by the conditions of registration. 
To be on the Register is a qualification and 


Installation 


responsibilities 


an implied warranty of good work, whilst 
the use of the List now referred to, by 
architects, consulting engineers, building 
firms and all who place contracts for 
electrical installation work, tends to save 
them trouble in the selection of firms to be 
invited to tender and in other ways. 

We are informed that the Register, which 
has only been in existence for eight years. 
includes the names of some 
tractors. It must, however, be 
that there are many more contractors who 
are qualified to apply for registration, but 
who, owing perhaps to the exigencies of 
their business, have omitted to do so. 
Those who place wiring contraéts have it 
in their power to encourage such con- 
tractors who are on their lists, but not on 
the Register, to apply for enrolment with 
a view to raising the national standard of 
work. This objective is now of more than 
special importance, owing to the amount 
of construétive work now being undertaken. 


1,500 con- 
obvious 
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LITERATURE 


ORGANIZE, PLAN AND BUILD ! 


Me: WELts is the prophet of the 
** New . ** The 


Renaissance.” 
revolution in human affairs has 
happened very swiftly. For a new 
time there is needed a new education. 
You cannot run a world reborn with 
senescent ideas of a world that has 
passed away.” 


His present work is the third book of 


a trilogy completing a _ stupendous 
panorama of Man. Mr. Wells sees 
clearly that the late * age of victorious 
must now be succeeded by 
an age of equally victorious synthesis 
or our civilization will run grave risks 
of disintegration. So urgent seems the 
problem to him that he has undertaken 
an herculean task on our behalf, and 
whether we agree with him or not, we 
are still beholden to him for his 

*wholism,”’ which enables us to 
visualize the problems confronting man- 
kind, and we have no right to complain 
that the treatment of the subjeét is 
broad rather than deep. 

Of course, the first point in criticism 
of this book will be that much of vital 
importance has been omitted. Each 
individual will find that his peculiar 
interests have received insuflicient atten- 
tion. Architeéts and builders, however. 
will hardly have the right to complain, 
for even if they are inclined to sniff at 


analysis ~ 


finding themselves in the company of 


clothiers, haberdashers and purveyors 


ee i i a 


Rd 





of cosmetics under the heading of the 

‘Conquest of Climate,” they will be 
gratified to find also that not only do 
they get their fair share of notice as 
components of an essential industry, 
but that they are called upon to play 
a most vital part in the regeneration 
of mankind. The great optimist im- 
plores them to throw aside the shackles 
of dead traditions and come with him 
to build glorious cities and, maybe, 
even whole countries. Organize, plan 
and build is his clarion call. 

As one might expect, he has seized 
upon all those changing elements in 
building technique which, if developed, 
should enable us to construct rapidly 
and economically that which we need 
and desire, and so free ourselves from 
inconvenience, dirt and discomfort, and, 
by doing away with hampering craft 
traditions, achieve a more equitable 
distribution of that essential com- 
modity, convenient floor space. Why 
not avail yourselves of the unlimited 
opportunity afforded by the technical 
and scientific achievements of your age ? 
is his reiterated question. 

One suggestion only about building ts 
sufficient to show how provocative he 
can be. 

All building, he says, should — be 
licensed. The period of the licence 
presumably will be determined by the 
nature and quality of the structure. 
The idea requires much working out 
in detail. but it might, as he clearly, 


The Glory ot 
Old Age ° 


[From The British 
Journal Photographic 
Almanac, 1932. 


1932 


perceives, provide a solution to town- 
planning difficulties and for evermore 
prevent the past from obstructing the 
future. 

Mr. Wells is a realist, though, of 
course, not the sort of realist that is 
generally recognized as such by the 
daily press. But he is always out to 
debunk any subject—that, perhaps, is 
why the word “Art” is very sparingly 
used throughout the book, and one 
recalls his caustic 
* Mr. Parham’s” artistic pretensions. 
Mr. Wells appears to lean towards the 
biological definition of art as * play,’ 
but he also stresses the importance of 
the ideological factor in a civilization, 
both formulating and retarding: here, 
obviously, the really creative artist 
plays a vital part, not merely as inter- 
preter and _ expressionist, but as 
originator, the imagination playing, 
even juggling, with the factual. One 
cannot help feeling that this point did 
not receive quite the attention it 
deserved; but Mr. Wells disarms such 
criticism, first at the beginning of the 
book, where he defines his objects, and 
finally by his apologies at the end for 
his omissions and shortcomings. 

An architeét must and will read the 
book, for it contains so much that 
bears upon the Social Art. 

R. A. DUNCAN 

The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. 


By H. G. Wells, London: William Heinemann, 
Lid. Price ros. 6d. net 


THE ART OF THE CAMERA 
LL camera users—and there must 
be a large number of architects 
among their ranks—will welcome the 
1932 volume of The British Journal 
Photographic Almanac. First, there are 
the pictorial pages in photogravure, 


containing sixty-four reproductions of 


a variety of subjects, including many 
of architectural interest, particularly 
those depicting the charm of our rural 
villages, one of which is here reproduced. 
In the text, one of the most important 
contributions is that by Mr. J. E. 
Saunders, F.z.s., the well-known Zoo 
specialist, who tells—and shows—how 
animal photography should, and should 
not, be done. Other articles deal with 
the new roll films, giving better snap- 
shot pictures than ever before; and with 
the latest practice in development, 
including a new method which gives 
greatly improved snapshots. Then 
there are editorial reviews of the latest 
new cameras and other apparatus; 
and numerous hints, expedients and 


formule for almost every branch of 


photography. 

In addition, lists are given of the 
chief photographic societies, and text- 
books on the subject. 

The British Journal Photographic Almanac, 1932. 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.c._ London: 
Henry Greenwood & Co., Ltd. Price 2s. net 
(paper covers) ; 3s. net (cloth bound). 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


R.I. B.A. EXAMINATIONS 


FOLLOWING are the dates tor the 
R.I.B.A. Examinations, together 
with the latest dates for applications : 


Intermediate Examination 


June 3, 4, 6. 7 and 9. 1932. (Applications by 
May 3, 1932). 

November 18, 19, 21, 22 and 24. 1932. 
Applications by October 18, 1932). 

May 26, 27, 29. 30 and June 1, 1933. (Appli- 
cations by April 26, 1933). 

November 17. 18, 20, 21 and 23, 1933. 
Applications by October 17. 1933). 
Final Examination 
July 6, 7, 8, 9. 11, 12 and 14. 1932. (Applica- 


tions by June 6, 1932). 

December 7, 8, g, 10, 12, 13 and 15, 1932. 
Applications by November 7. 1932). 
July 5, 6, 7, 8. 10, 11 and 13. 1933. 
tions by June 7, 1933). 

December 6. 7, 8. 9, 11, 12 and 14. 
Applications by November 6, 1933). 


Applica- 


1933. 


Special Examination 


July 6, 7.8. 9, 11 and 12, 1932. (Applications 
by June 6, 1932). 
December 7, 8. g. 10, 12 and 13, 1932. 


Applications by November 7. 1932). 

July 5. 6. 7. 8, 10 and 11, 1933. (Applications 
by June 7. 1933). 
December 6. 7. 8 9g. 11 and 12, 
Applications by November 6, 1933). 


1933. 


Special Examination in Design for forme) 
Members of the Society of Architects 


July 6, 7. 8, 9 and 11. 1932. (Applications by 
June 6, 1932). 

December 7s 8. 9. 10 and 12, 
tions by November 7. 1932). 
July 5, 6. 7. 8 and 10, 1933. 
June 7, 1933). 

December 6, 7. 8. 9 and 11, 1933. 
tions by November 6, 1933). 


1932. (Applica- 


Applications by 


Applica- 


Special Examination of Licentiates to qualif) 
as Fellows 


April 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22. Applica- 
tions by March 18, 1932). 

October 31, November 1, 2. 3 and 4, 1932. 
Applications by September 30, 1932). 

April 3, 4, 5. 6 and 7, 1933. (Applications by 
March 3. 1933). 

Oétober 30, 31, November 1. 2 and 3. 
Applications by September 29. 1933). 


1932. 


1933. 


Statutory Examination for District Surveyor and 
the Examination for Building Surveyor 


May 4. 5 and 6. Applications by 
April 13, 1932). 

October 12, 13 and 14, 
by September 21. 1932). 
May 3, 4 and 5. 1933. 
April 12, 1933). 

Oétober 11, 12 and 13, 
by September 20, 1933). 


1932. 


1932. (Applications 


Applications by 


1933. (Applications 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAI 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual dinner of the above 
Association was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, on February 26. 
Mr. John B. Surman, F.R.1.B.A. (Presi- 
dent), occupied the chair. 

The Lord Mayor (Alderman J. B. 
Burman), 
“ The City,” proposed by Sir Robert 
Bird, m.p., said Birmingham had little 
cause to reproach itself with regard to 


responding to the toast of 


the architects. An advisory committee 
of architects had been set up to advise 
the city council respecting utilitarian 
structures, such as electric supply sub- 
stations and pavilions in the parks. 
The existence of that committee had 
been to the mutual advantage of the 
city council and the architects. 

The toast of ** The R.I.B.A. and the 
Allied Societies ** was proposed by 
Mr. John B. Surman, F.R.1.B.A., who 
pointed out that the objecis of the 
Institute were educational and for the 
protection of the public. They were 
the pioneers of architectural education. 
The general public did not realize what 
the Institute had done to promote town 
planning. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.1.B.A., and 
Mr. Ernest C. Bewlay, F.R.1.B.A. (chair- 
man, Allied Societies Conference), 
responded. The association, — said 
Dr. Unwin, existed to improve civil 
architecture, and they believed if they 
sought after that, other things would 
be added to them. ‘They wanted to 
create a collective responsibility only 
to build that which was good to look 
upon. They wanted to arouse enthu- 


siasm and appreciation on the part of 


the public, so that beautiful buildings 
could be produced. While in these days 
real economy was necessary, there 
should be some plan adopted whereby 
men out of work could be provided with 
work in effeéting improvements in 
built-up areas, and by enabling archi- 
tects to plan houses for those who now 
had no houses in which to live. 

Other toasts were ** The Birmingham 
Architectural Association,’ proposed by 
Alderman S. J. Grey, and responded to 
by Mr. H. Graham Wicks, A.R.1.B.A.; 
and ** Our Guests,” proposed by Mr. 
William T. Benslyn, F.R.1.B.A., and 
responded to by Messrs. Lovat Fraser, 
m.p.,and Hubert Worthington, F.R.I.B.A. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


THE 


The annual general meeting of the 
above Association was held at Com- 
munity House, Gloucester, on 
Wednesday, February 24, when the 
honorary secretary and _ honorary 
treasurer presented their reports. 

In the report of the Council for the 
year ending February 24, 1932, pre- 
sented by Mr. H. F. Trew (hon. 
secretary), it was stated that members 
of the association had _ co-operated 
with the C.P.R.E. (Gloucestershire 
branch) in their work, by the criticism 
of designs submitted by local authori- 
ties and others; by advice on the 
selection of roofing tiles, particularly 
in the Cotswold area; and the associa- 
tion had been largely responsible for 
arranging a scheme for providing 


Jj. Patefield, F. 


designs for small houses which would 
be available in approved cases for use 
by speculative builders and members 
of the public at nominal fees. Repre- 
sentatives of the South Western Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers had 
also helped in the preparation of the 
scheme. 

Mr. Thomas Falconer, F.R.1.B.A., had 
undertaken to prepare a list of 
Gloucestershire building materials, with 
particulars of building stones, tiles, 
bricks, stone tiles, etc., and the associa- 
tion had also agreed to co-operate with 
the Cotswold Field Club in recording 
superficial deposits of gravels, sand, etc., 
exposed by building operations. 

The association now consisted of 
fifteen honorary members, twenty-three 
fellows, nine associates and ten students, 
making a total membership of fifty- 
seven. 

The officers and council for the year 
1932-1933 were elected as follows : 

President. Mr. H. T. Rainger, F.R.1.B.A.: 
vice-president, Mr. C. W. Yates, A.R.1.B.A., 
F.s.1.: hon. secretary, Mr. Harold F. Trew. 
F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I.; hon, assistant secretaries, 


Messrs. W. J. Rogers, A.R.1.B.A., and F, C. 
Ravenhill, L.R.1.B.A.; hon, treasurer, Mr. D. N. 


London, L.R.I.B.A. Other members of the 
council: Messrs. Eric Cole, A.R.1.B.A.;  H. 
Stratton Davis, F.R.1.B.A.: Thomas Falconer, 
F.R.1.B.A.; A. Linton Iredale, L.r.1.B.A. Hon. 


auditor, Mr. H. Ellis Moore, L.r.1.B.A. 


YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 


WES1 


Members of the above society visited, 
on February 25, the works of Messrs. 
Wm. Nicholson and Son, Leeds, to 
inspect an exhibition of Empire 
timbers. 

Among the exhibits were a pair of 
folding doors designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A. Mr. Norman Culley, 
F.R.L.B.A., the president of the society, 
tendered thanks to Mr. Wm. Nicholson 
for arranging the exhibition. 

The same evening, a students’ soiree, 
arranged by associate members of the 
society, took place at the Leeds School 
of Architecture, and amongst others 
who contributed vocal and instrumental 
items to the programme were the 
following : 

Messrs. R. C. Davis, E. Brown, W. C. Watson, 


Johnson, S. Simpson, E. M. 
Rice, D. W. Naylor and T. R. Shaw. 


SOUTH WALES ARCHITECTS 


BUILDERS 


AND 


Under the auspices of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects (Central Branch 
and the Institute of Builders (South 
Wales Branch) a lantern lecture on 
** Old Castles of Scotland ** was given 
by Mrs. E. M. Burnet Hughes, 
A.R.L.B.A., at the Engineers’ Institute, 
Cardiff, on Thursday, February 25. 

Beginning with the great castles of 
the thirteenth century, the lecturer said 
that, though small compared with those 
of her neighbours, they were extensive 
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and showed excellent workmanship. 
With the Wars of Independence, how- 
ever, building in Scotland received a 
great check, and it was not until the 
middle of the fifteenth century that any 
great advance was made. 
that period were examined, and refer- 
ences were made to their internal 
decoration and furniture. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
further development was reached, and 
the effect of Scotland’s extensive trade 
with the Continent was clearly shown in 
many of the details of the castles. 
Examples of richly plastered ceilings, 
wooden panelling, tapestries, em- 
broideries and furniture were illus- 
trated, showing that Scotland, even in 
those early days, was thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the advantages of a well- 
equipped house. 

Mr. E. A. Ward, F.1.0.B., presided, and 
a vote of thanks was proposed and 
seconded by Messrs. John Gibson, 
F.1.0.B., and H. Norman Edwards. 


MANCHESTER STUDENT Ss SOCIETY 

Mr. J. Rangeley, of the School of 
Architecture, University of Manchester, 
has sent us the following letter regarding 
the Manchester Students’ Architectural 
Society : 

Dear Sir,—tThere is, in the area served by the 
Manchester Society of Architects, a society for 
students known as the Manchester Students’ 
ArchiteGtural Society. This institution has 
been running now for twelve months. 

Would you be so kind as to insert in your 
JOURNAL a notice to the effect that all students 
in the Manchester area will be welcomed as 
members ? The subscription is 2s. 6d. per 
year. It is the desire of the committee to 
promote a deeper interest in our profession 
amongst students. Meetings are held from time 
to time in the Manchester Society of Architects’ 
room, and are addressed by prominent members 
of the archite¢tural profession. If any students 
are interested, will they please communicate 
with me at the above address ? 

Yours faithfully, 
J. RANGELEY, 
Hon. Secretary. 


SCOTTISH CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
The annual dinner of the Scottish 
Building Contractors’ Association was 
held at Glasgow, on February 26. 
Mr. Robert T. Anderson, President of 
the Association, occupied the chair. 

Mr. Alister G. MacDonald, A.R.1.B.A., 
in proposing the toast of “* The Scottish 
Building Contra¢tors’ Association,”’ said 
while he agreed that a good deal of 
cutting down of expenditure was neces- 
sary, he wondered whether it was the 
best contribution that could be made to 
cut down housing schemes. He did not 
think it was. He was sorry that a great 
many corporations seemed to think that 
they should cut down the building of 
houses, and he thought that they them- 
selves were to some extent to blame. 
He referred to old-fashioned methods 
of building, and observed these should 
be altered. He understood there was a 
movement on foot to try and overhaul 


Castles of 


their building bylaws. When they 
could bring the building industry on 
to a _ level upon which it~ was 
economically possible to build, they 
would be doing things right. When 
they cut out extraneous expenses they 
would find that the local authorities 
would not need to reduce their building 
programmes. 

Mr. Anderson, in 
to the 
building programmes throughout the 
country, and added that it was a matter 
of deep regret as well as a mystery to 
him that, at a time when work was so 
scarce, there should be such unbridled 
competition among building contractors 
to secure at any price, however low, the 
few contracts that were offered. It 
seemed to him that the time had arrived 
when builders should join with their 
colleagues, the architects and measurers, 
so that * the present insane slaughtering 
of prices should cease.” 

The toast of the “ Corporation of 
Glasgow * was proposed and seconded 
by Bailie J. A. Richie and Mr. John 


Carmont, kK.c., respectively. 


reply, referred 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A., at 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts 
on Wednesday last, lectured on St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 


indiscriminate suspension of 


After referring to the remote history 
of the earlier buildings on the site and 
of the glories of the famous ‘‘ Old St. 
Paul’s,”’ 
London, he described, part by part, 
the features of the present building, 
which dated from 1675-1710. He also 
explained, by the aid of diagrams, the 
triple construction adopted for the 
dome, and pointed out the peril to 
the Cathedral which would have 
resulted had not the proposal to build 
a St. Paul’s Bridge, with its approaches 
close to the churchyard, been rejected by 
the House of Commons. 

SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS 

At the monthly meeting of the Council 
of the Royal Incorporation of Archite¢ts 
in Scotland, held at 15 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, on February 23, Mr. John 
Watson, A.R.S.A., President, in the chair, 
the following new members’ were 
elected : 

As Fellows: Messrs. D. M. Mackie, George 
Reid, James Shiells Forbes, Chas. Hamilton, 


Thomas Roberts, W. E. Dickie, R. C. Ballan- 
tyne, and Wm. Smith. As Associates : Messrs. 


James Johnston, Ian G. Lindsay, A. G. 


Ferguson, Nelson Fyfe, A. R. Townsend, E. J. S. 
Ritchie, Wm. Roberts, and Samuel Runcie. 
As Students: Messrs. J. Bannerman, Stanley 
W. Edgar, Thomas Mitchell, J. M. Brown, 
David Millar, T. O. W. Gratton, and Miss 
M. R. Trimmer. 


LAW REPORTS 


ALLEGED NEGLIGENCE BY BUILDERS 
Geo. West, Ltd., and Express Rubber Co., 
Ltd. v. Griggs and Sons. hing’s Bench 

Division. Before Mr. Justice Wright 

R. Justice WriGuT, on Friday, 
February 12, delivered his reserved 


judgment in the action by Geo. West, 


Ltd., and Express Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Mortimer Street, W., against Griggs 
and Sons, Victoria Street, London, 
building contractors, claiming £25,401 
for damages resulting from a fire. 

The defence was a denial of negligence. 
Plaintiffs alleged that they had suffered 
in consequence of a fire which broke 
out on premises in Portman Mews 
North, which at the time were in the 
temporary occupation of the defendants 
for the purpose of reconstruction, on 
April 22, 1929. The plaintiffs alleged 
negligence on the part of the defendants 
in laying certain electric wires without 
any protective steel piping, and that 
the wires were in too close proximity 
with inflammable material of felt and 
old timber, which composed a partition 
erected temporarily to divide plaintiffs’ 
premises from the other part of the 
building where reconstruction was in 
progress. 

JUDGMENT 

His lordship, in the course of an 
exhaustive judgment, said that the 
plaintiffs alleged that the wire was 


allowed to be in such a position and 
condition that an electric escape took 
place, and that caused intense heat 
in the neighbourhood of the inflam- 
mable woodwork, which rapidly 
attacked the partition and caused the 
calamity. The plaintiffs’ case depended 
upon Col. Buckle’s evidence, but the 
question was how far this evidence 
was corroborated or refuted by other 
witnesses as to the electric phenomena, 
which Col. Buckle alleged occurred. 
Col. Buckle spoke of a high resistance 
lead from the live wire to the adjacent 
negative wire. Many things were left 
more or less in obscurity, and plaintiffs 
had not called any witnesses to support 
Col. Buckle’s evidence, which had been 
disputed by the defendants in some of 
its material aspects. 

Plaintiffs contended that the wires 
came down through the scaffold, poles, 
and that the fire was caused through 
electricity, and that the fire concen- 
trated in that area, until it reached the 
screen, where it expanded in a fan- 
shaped fashion, and that as soon as it 
arrived at the inflammable partition 
the fire spread with great rapidity. 
His lordship commented on the fact 
that Col. Buckle made only a cursory 
examination as to the course of the 
wires and did not trace them to the 
fuse box, nor did he examine the 
basement. There was no wonder at 
this distance of time it was difficult 


burnt in the Great Fire of 
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to obtain precise evidence as to what 
was the exact position of the scaffolding. 
Whether there were heaps of scaffolding 
wire touching the screen or not, they 
were probably not so near as Col. 
Buckle thought and nearer than the 
witnesses for the defence thought. 
Before Col. Buckle arrived on the scene 
many of the poles had been thrown 
on the top of other piles of poles, and 
therefore the pile Col. Buckle walked 
over was only in part the pile which 
existed before the fire, and therefore it 
was impossible to say how far the fire 
began in conneétion with those timbers. 

The official report of the fire brigade 
superintendent was that the cause of 
the fire was unknown, and having 
regard to the curious character of fires 
and the circumstances under which 
they arose and developed, that was a 
sensible conclusion. A pencil note was 
added to the report that the fire might 
have been caused through a light 
thrown down, but such an explanation 
did require a great scope of investiga- 
tion and did not mean anything more 
than that, as far as the fire brigade 
was concerned, the origin was 
unknown. 

His lordship said he was not prepared 
to say that the fire originated in the 
way the plaintiffs alleged. It was 
impossible to say whether or not the 
wires were fused by electricity or fire, 
and plaintiffs had failed to prove a 
material link in their case. Plaintiffs 
had left the court in great difficulty in 
their failure to make any attempt to 
compare the remainder of the two wires 
or ascertain their exact position. 

His lordship said it was quite im- 
possible for him to hold that the wires 
were ever in the position at the time of 
the fire postulated by Col. Buckle, and 
if that conclusion was sound, apart 
from all the other difficulties w hich had 
troubled him in the case, it was quite 
impossible for the plaintiffs to succeed. 
Plaintiffs had failed to say how, when, 
or why the fire broke out. His lordship 
was concerned only with the much more 
limited inquiry whether the plaintiffs 
had proved their case, and he was 
of opinion that they had failed and 
defendants were entitled to judgment 
with costs. 


DISPUTE OVER A LEASE 
Smith v. Crouch. King’s Bench Division. 
Before Mr. Justice Avory and a special 
Jury 

This was an action by Mr. W. G. 
Smith, of Pembridge Lodge, Pembridge 
Crescent, London, W., to recover from 
Mr. G. H. Crouch the sum of £41 53s., 
a quarter’s rent due in respect of a 
flat at Pembridge Crescent, which 
defendant held under a lease. 

Defendant admitted the claim for rent, 
but set up a counter-claim for damages 
and for rescission of the lease on the 


ground of alleged misrepresentation, 
which. plaintiff denied. 

Mr. R. J. White, for the defendant, 
said his client’s case was that he was 
assured before he took the lease that 
the flat was free from dampness, but 
after the defendant had been in occupa- 
tion for a short time dampness 
appeared, with the result that the 
defendant suffered in health. When 
the matter was brought to the notice 
of the plaintiff, he said that the plaster 
was drying out. The dampness, how- 
ever, continued, and his client had to 
leave the flat. 

Mr. Glanfield, for the plaintiff, said 
his client’s reply to the counter-claim 
was that the flat was let to the de- 
fendant by independent agents, and 
that before the conversion of the 
premises into flats his servants occupied 
the rooms which constituted the flat 
the plaintiff had, and that there had 
never been any complaints as to its 
dampness. 

After hearing the evidence and his 
lordship’s summing up, the jury stated 
that they accepted the defendant’s 
version of the conversation with the 
plaintiff, and that it took place prior 
to the execution of the lease. They, 
however, found that plaintiff’s state- 
ment was not made fraudulently, but 


was in the nature of an expression of 


opinion. 
His lordship said on these findings he 


would enter judgment for the plaintiff 


on the counter-claim, with costs. There 


would also be judgment for the plaintiff 


on the claim for the rent, which was 
admitted. His lordship thought that 
in the circumstances of the case the 
plaintiff would be well advised to con- 
sider making some concession as to the 
remainder of the lease to the defendant. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.LB.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 


March 31.—Bank facade in granite, open to 
members of the Architectural Association. 
Assessors: Messrs. A. 3B. Knapp-Fisher, 
F.R.1.B.A., C. Lovett Gill, F.R.1.B.A., V. O. Rees, 
F.R.1.B.A., and an additional assessor appointed 
by the Cornish Quarry Masters’ Association. 
Premium: £50. Full particulars obtainable 
from the Secretary, Architectural Association, 
34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Last day for 
submission of designs : March 31, 1932. 


The Berkshire Society of Architeéts are offering 
a prize for the best designed small house or 
bungalow, built and completed within the 
boundaries of Berkshire during the period from 
July 1, 1931, to June 1, 1933. The prize of 
£20 will be offered to any person or persons 
building, or causing to be built, houses for their 
own occupation, for sale or to let. Full parti- 
culars, etc., obtainable from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Society, 17 Blagrave Street, Reading. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. At the R.I.B.A- 
Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.r. Exhibition of work 
designed and built by students and staff of the A.A. 
School since the war. 10 am. to 8 p.m. Until 
March 24. 10 a.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, hbluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. ‘* Decoration.” 
By Basil Ionides. 6 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2. Eighth of ten weekly lectures on 
Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 

7.30 p.m. 
AND CRAFTS, 
Domestic 


SCHOOL OF ARTS 
W.C.1. ‘‘ Georgian 


L,.C.C, CENTRAL 
Southampton Row, 


Architecture.”” By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 
6 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At Man- 
chester. ‘‘ Architecture and the other Arts.” By 
A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.R.1.B.A. 6.30 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Students’ Meeting. 
‘“* Foundations for Buildings." By Frank Breakwell, 
STUD.INST.C.E. 0 p.m. 


Str JOHN SOANE’S MusEtM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays. 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford oo, 
W.C.1. Annual reception. 8 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINFERS, 10 Upper 
Kelgrave Street, S.W.1. ‘‘ Tolerances and Clearances 
in Structural Steelwork.”” By J. Stuart Lewis. 
6.30 p.m 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIFS, Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. ‘The Verulamium Excavations : Second 
Report: The Three Cities.” By Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler, F.s.A. 8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 11 





TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘Old Mays.” 
By William A. Cadbury. 6 p.m. 


L.C.C. ScnHoot or Buriiprnc, Ferndale Road, 
Brixton, S.W.4. Exhibition of work and distribution 
of prizes for the session 1930-31. Prizes to be dis- 
tributed by Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.1.R.A. 7 p.m. 

LONDON Society. Visit to Cadby Hall (J. Lyons 
& Co.), Hammersmith Road, W.14. .30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12 


Sunrise, 6.22 a.m. Sunset, 5.57 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS, Visit to the Priory Church oi 
St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, E.C. 0 p.m. 

LONDON Society. Visit to the Royal Exchange, 
E.C.3, and the Royal Exchange Insurance Co. 

2.30 p.m. 
ENGINEERS. Stuaents’ 
Power Station 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
(afternoon) visit to the Battersea 
(construction work). 


MONDAY, MARCH 14 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. “The Planning of London.’ By W. R 
Davidge, F.R.1.B.A. 8 p.m. 

LONDON Society. At the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, 21 Albemarle Street, W.1. Twentieth 
Annual Meeting. Chairman: The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, p.c. Speakers: The 
kt. Hon. Lord Askwith, k.c.B., tne Rt. Hon. Lord 


Jessel of Westminster, Sir William Rothenstein, J. B. 
Priestly and Maurice E. Webb, F.R.1.B.A. (Buffet 
Tea, 4.15 p.m.) 5 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Golasmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2. Ninth of ten weekly lectures on 

Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 
7.30 p.m. 
1L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘* Georgian Public build 
ings.”” By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 
BRITISH WOOD-PRFSERVING ASSOCIATION. At the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 29Lincoln’s 
Inn kielus, W.C.2. Liseussion on * iLe buepioobrg 
of Timber,” to be opened by S. G. Gamble, A.M.1.¢.E. 


6 p.m. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 17 


I,.C.C, CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Renaissance 
tecture."" By Herbert Mansford. 0 p.m. 

WeEsT YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. ‘* The Architecture of Broad- 
casting Studios.””. By Raymond McGrath, B.ARCH., 
A.R.LB.A. 7 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘ The Bosses in the Transepts ot 
Norwich Cathedral.” By C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A. 

8.30 p.m. 





AND CRAFTS, 
Archi- 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18 

LONDON Society. At the Royal Society of Arts: 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. ‘* Illuminating London.’ 
By Percy Good. 5 p.m. 

ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. At the South Western 
Hotel, Southampton. Discussion on “The Re- 
modelling and Reconstruction of Drainage in the 
Borough,” to be opened by S. G. Stanton, Borough 
itngineer and Survevor. 5 p.m. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Much interesting information concerning 
Redalon liquids is given in a brochure 
recently issued by Messrs. Redalon, Ltd., 
of Regent House, Regent Street, W.1. 
Redalon liquid, it is pointed out, is a 
solution (in a spirit) of various vegetable 
substances. When applied to timber or 
steel centering it is claimed temporarily to 
retard the setting of the surface cement 
skin, allowing it to be brushed off when 
the centering is removed—exposing the 
aggregate to a depth of approximately 
one-eighth of an inch. It is further claimed 
that all the essential requirements of the 
perfect cement retarder are fulfilled in 
Redalon, namely, it does not damage the 
ultimate hardening aétion of the cement, 
nor affect the ultimate strength or quality 
of the concrete; it is foolproof, simple to use 
and certain in its results. 

Redalon grade B has been devised to 
give sufficient depth of aétion to provide 
a key for plaster or cement rendering. 
The key obtained is said to be uniform 
throughout the surface, and to be positive, 
giving the applied rendering a mechanical 
grip on the particles of the aggregate in 
the concrete. Furthermore, it is said that 
a rendering on a Redalon surface cannot 
fall or work loose, as it becomes a definite 
part of the whole. 

Redalon liquid, being waterproof, can be 
applied to the centering either before or 
after erection. Having a distin¢tive colour, 
a Redalon-treated board is easily observed, 
thus emphasizing unpainted boards. 
Among the more recent buildings in which 
the specialities of the firm have been used, 
some of which are illustrated in the 
brochure, is the new C.S.S.A. Extension, 
Strand, W.C.2, illustrated in our issue for 
February 24 last. Here, the whole of the 
basement and ground floors were laid in 
precast Biancola terrazzo tiles, rendered 
non-slip by the incorporation of crushed 
Alundum aggregate in the buff colouring. 
These tiles, together with the steps and 
landings, were made and fixed by Messrs. 
the Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd. 
The stairways themselves also contained 
crushed Alundum aggregate and were 





further rendered non-slip by the use of 


3 


6-in. by 4-in. by j-in. round-nosed buff 


tiles on the nosings. The retaining walls 
and foundations were rendered impervious 
to the penetration of water by the in- 
corporation of Colemanoid integral water- 
proofing compound in the gauging water, 
used to hydrate the dry concrete mix. The 
Alundum floor materials and Colemanoid 
mentioned above were supplied by Messrs. 
Adamite Co., Ltd. The remainder of the 
floors (other than the basement and 
ground) throughout the new building are 
joist and board floors, the joists being 
anchored to the fireproof floors beneath by 
the use of 2-in. regular Bull Dog floor clips. 
Redalon liquid was used where it was re- 
quired to bond renderings to the concrete— 


on the retaining walls, beam casings, under 
the heating coil panels, etc. 

Copies of the brochure are obtainable, free 
of charge, on application to the firm. 

a 

Messrs. Asbestos Cement Building Produéts, 
Ltd., of Trafford Park, Manchester, have 
recently issued a brochure devoted to 
reproductions of a very small selection of 
photographs of roofs covered with Turners’ 
Trafford tiles. The illustrations readily 
show the wide variety of types of buildings 
in which Turners’ Trafford tiles may be 
used, and the examples include the private 
garage and the super bus station, the 
small factory and the vast industrial 
building, the riverside warehouse, and the 
huge dock storage shed, the stables and the 
racecourse grandstand, the sports pavilion 
and the works canteen, the theatre and the 
darce hall, the cinema, and the film studio. 
From these it will be noted that Turners’ 
Trafford tiles conform to the requirements 
of many forms of architectural design, both 
at home and abroad. The tiles also, it is 
claimed, offer the maximum amount of 
weather prote¢tion, and are suitable for the 
roofing of all sizes of buildings. Copies of 
the brochure are obtainable, free of charge, 
on application to the firm. 

a 

British Road Making: Past and Present is 

the title of a book recently issued by Messrs. 


Johnson’s Reinforced Concrete Engineering 


Co., Ltd., constructional engineers, of 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
‘This book has been written, as Mr. Arthur 
L. Johnson points out in the preface, “ to 
make known something of the history of 
British roads, and to interest in a very 
simple way those who have not leisure to 
pursue lengthy researches into the subject.” 
He further states that “there are many 
articles on roads and bridges available for 
technical readers, but there are no articles 
other than those in large and bulky encyclo- 
pedias which readily convey something of 
the history and development of roads 
throughout our land. Anyone who may wish 
to know something about the manner in 
which our earliest ancestors made a track, 
and something of the names and methods 
of those great engineers who gave us our 
modern system of convenient highways, can 
pass a pleasant hour in reading this book.” 
A copy of the book may be obtained, free 
of charge, on application to the firm. 
. 

St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co., Ltd., 
of Slough, Bucks, have sent us specimen 
copies of cards they have just produced, 
containing essential faéts relating to the 
specification of rubber floors. The cards 
are a convenient size for filing, and are also 
punched for hanging. In addition to the 
usual sizes, thicknesses, colours and designs, 
etc., of the floors, the following note on their 
cleaning is also given: ‘“* Rubber floors 
should be cleaned with soap and water. 
Non-abrasive cleaning powders are also 
suitable. Abrasive powders should be used 
sparingly. Only very small quantities of 


water should be used. Petrol or naphtha 
should only be used in emergency, and 
then in very small quantities.” 

* 

Messrs. Kersons Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
manufaéturers of the Kerson Woodcock and 
Snipe switches and other electrical acces- 
sories, announce that, having now com- 
pleted the building of their new factory at 
Kingsbury Road, Minworth, Birmingham, 
all correspondence should now be addressed 
there instead of to their old factory in 
Wainwright Street, Birmingham. Their 
telegraphic address remains the same, i.e. 
** Kersons Birmingham,” but their telephone 
number has been changed to Ashfield 
1163-4. 

* 

Both the Bonnington and Cora Hotels 
are situated in the West Central district. 
which, on account of its convenience, is 
largely favoured by visitors to London. 
There is the additional advantage that 
accommodation in this quarter is much 
cheaper than in the West End. These two 
hotels have accommodation for over 500 
guests, and the charges are very moderate; 
both are under the same management. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contra¢tors, specialists, and some. of the 
sub-contractors for the buildings illustrated 
in this issue : 

Studio, Bolton House, Windmill Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W.3 (pages 336-338). 
General contractors, C. B. King, Ltd. 
Sub-contraétors : Ames and Finnis, facing 
bricks; Roberts, Adlard & Co., roof tiles: 
Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., metal 
windows; Pontifex and Sons, Ltd., sanitary 
fittings; Thos. Elsley, Ltd., rainwater goods: 
Langley (London) Ltd., floor _ tiles; 
Halliday Boilers, Ltd., hot water boiler; 
Fenning & Co., Ltd., Travertine marble; 
Cozy Stove Co., Ltd., Cozy stove; Yannedis 
& Co., door furniture; Zeta Wood Flooring 
Co. (1910), Ltd., oak flooring; Troughton 
& Young, Ltd., electric light fittings; Bratt 
Colbran & Co., Ltd., rustless steel kerb. 

House at Knaresborough (pages 345-347). 
Sub-contractors : Armitage and Hodgson, 
Ltd., bricklayers and joiner; Ion Dyson, 
plumber; Wm. Watson, plasterer; James 
Season, slater; L. Kendrick, decorator: 
E. R. Skelton, landscape gardener; Langley 
(London), Ltd., roof tiles; Shanks & Co., 
Ltd., sanitary fittings; Crittall Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., metal windows; A. 
Andrews and Sons, wall tiling; Wallis and 
Watson, Ltd., ele¢tric light; G. and T. 
Earle, Ltd., Snowcrete cement; J. Kaye 
& Co., Ltd., locks and door furniture; 
Birmingham Guild, Ltd., external light 
fittings and metalwork; Tunstall’s Seyssel 
& Limmer, asphalt; Burrett and Walford, 
fireplaces; Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., 
supplied Expamet reinforcement for the 
concrete foundations and flat roofing and 
B.B. expanded metal lathing for plaster 
ceilings and partitions. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 

Plans passed by the FINCHLEY U.D.c. : Twenty- 
seven garages, Manor Parade, for Messrs. G. 
Payne & Co.; two flats, Hertford Road, for 
Mr. A. Adams; house, off Woodside Avenue, 
for Mr. T. H. Milam; two houses, Gurney 
Drive, for Mr. A. Reast; two houses, Ossulton 
Way. for Mr. H. Lawrance; house, Middleway, 
for Mr. L. C. Gibson: house, Church Lane, 
for Mr. A. W. Cattle; additions to St. Michael's 
Convent, Nether Street, for Mother Superior: 
house, Greenhalgh Walk, for Mr. G. Swanson: 
two houses, Spaniard’s Close, for Messrs. R. 
Hart and Son; sixteen houses, Wentworth 
Avenue, for Messrs. F. W. Bristowe and Son. 

The FINsBURY B.C. is to ereét thirty-seven 
tenements, including twelve two-room flats 
for the aged, in Cyrus Street. 

Plans passed by the HORNsEY Corporation : 
Alterations to ‘* Clissold Arms ”’ public-house, 
Fortis Green, for Mr. F. T. Higginson; flats, 
Grove House Road, for Mr. A. Karat; shop, 
Montague Road, for Messrs. Perry and Daw; 
six blocks of flats, Southwood Hall estate, 
Wood Lane, for Mr. Horatio Holmes. 

Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid & Co., Ltd., 
are to reconstruct the “ Richmond Arms ” 
public-house, Carlisle Street, MARYLEBONE. 


The PADDINGTON B.C. is to ere¢t a block of 


eight tenements in Brindley Street. 

The POPLAR B.C. proposes to proceed, by dire¢t 
labour, with the erection of baths in East India 
Dock Road. The estimated cost is £101,235. 

The st. PANCRAS B.C. proposes to erect 800 
workmen’s flats on the Crown estate in the 
Cumberland Market. 


Plans passed by the st. PANCRAS B.C.: 
Buildings, site of 15-17 King’s Road and 
College Grove; buildings, site of 2-20 Pancras 
Street. 


The Kent Education Committee is to obtain 
a site for the erection of a junior school in 
Halfway Street, sipcup. 

Messrs. J. J. Hodgson and Sons, Ltd., are to 
erect ten shops at the junction of Southwood 
Drive and the Kingston by-pass, SURBITON. 

H.M. Office of Works is to erect a post office 
in Camberwell Road, wALworTh, s.E. 

The WANDSWORTH B.C. is to erect fifty flats in 
Garrett Lane and Rogers Road, Tooting, at 
a cost of £34,000. 


Plans passed by the WEALDSTONE U.D.C. : 
Eighteen flats, Kenton Road, and six flats, 
Elmwood Avenue, for Mr. E. Wright: work- 


shop, Bruce Road, for Messrs. Winsor and 
Newton, Ltd. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

The BexHILt Corporation is considering the 
erection of houses on the Broadoak Farm 
estate. 

Plans passed by the BEXHILL Corporation : 
Nine houses, Collington Lane, for Messrs. J. 
Alce and Son; seven houses, Howards Crescent, 
etc., for Mr. J. E. Maynard; two houses, de la 
Warr Road, for Mr. D. W. Gerrard; bungalow, 
Broadwalk, for Mr. F. Menusan; house, 
Southlands Road, house, Broadwalk, and 
alterations, Cooden Beach Hotel, for Mr. E. 
Bunce; alterations, 26-28 Sackville Road, for 
Mr. R. W. Moore; two houses, Jameson Road, 
for Messrs. Tubbs and Messer; shop, Devon- 
shire Road, for Messrs. Freeman, Hardy and 
Willis, Ltd. 

The BEXLEY U.D.c. is considering a scheme for 
the erection of a maternity hospital. 

Mr. W. G. Thomas is to develop an estate 
in Hales Place, BLEAN, Kent. 

Plans passed by the BOURNEMOUTH Corpora- 


tion: ‘Two houses, Foxholes Road, for Mr. 
C. B. Phillpott; additions, Carlton Hotel, 
Eastcliff, for Hotel Co.; additions, Gordon 


Hotel, Overcliffe Drive, for Mr. W. G. Gubbins; 
additions to Methodist Church, Curzon Road, 
for trustees; workshop, Shelbourne Road, for 
Messrs. Ponton and Sons; additions, Lee Motor 


Works, Wimborne Road, for Mr. J. V. Lee; 
two houses, Horsa Road, for Mr. H. Golton; 
eight houses, Rushmere Road, for Messrs. 
W. and J. Bunning; additions to toy faétory, 
St. Paul’s Lane, for Mr. J. C. England; three 
houses, Elms Way, for Messrs. H. B. and E. 
Mudge: six flats, Bath Road, for Mr. T. J. 
Rowley; four houses, High Road, for Mr. 
C. K. Habgood; three houses, Southwick 
Place, for Mr. C. H. Gibbons: four houses, 
South Road, for Mr. E. E. Prangnell; additions 
to West Cliffe Hall Hotel, Priory Road, for 
Mr. J. J. McInnes: four houses, Athelstan 
Road, for Mr. G. B. Ive. 

The BRIGHTON Corporation has adopted a 
revised scheme for the erection of 580 houses, 
instead of 566, on the Whitehawk estate. The 
estimated cost is £196,551. 

Plans passed by the BRIGHTON Corporation : 
Milk-distributing depot, Montpelier Crescent, 
for Brighton Co-operative Society, Ltd.; three 
houses, Warren Avenue, for Coastal Estate, 
Ltd.; thirty-eight houses, Ladies Mile estate. 
Patcham, for Messrs. George Ferguson & 
Son; hotel, Rifle Butt Road and South Coast 
Road, for Board & Co.; twenty- 
three houses, Widdicombe Way, and thirty-two 
houses, Bevendean Crescent, Bevendean, for 
Messrs. Braybons, Ltd.; two houses, Warmdene 
Road, for Mr. F. Hunter; two shops, Longridge 
Avenue, for Mr. A. Hall: hotel, Lewes Road, 
North Moulsecoomb, for Kemp Town Brewery 

Brighton), Ltd.: four houses, Carden Avenue, 
for Mr. F. H. Rowe. 

The GuiLpFrorpD Corporation is acquiring a site 
in Joseph’s Road, for the erection of a fire-station. 

The Guitprorp Corporation is negotiating for 
land in Cline Road, for the ereétion of fifty-six 
houses. 

Plans passed by the GuILDFoRD Corporation : 
Two shops and houses, Aldershot Road, for 
Mr. C. F. Coombes: extensions to Railway 
Hotel, Bridge Street, for Friary, Holroyd and 
Healey’s Breweries, Ltd.; extensions to “ Ship” 
Inn, Portsmouth Road, for Hodgson’s Kings- 
ton Brewery Co., Ltd.: house, Aldersey Road, 
for Miss E. King: shop and house, Aldershot 
Road, for Mr. L. Martin. 

Plans passed by the HaAstTiINGs Corporation : 
Six houses, Fairlight Road, for Mr. L. Towner: 
house, Edmund Road, for Mr. J. Hunt; 
bungalow, Battle Road, six houses, Wykeham 
Road, and twenty-two houses, Blacklands 
estate, for Messrs. Jeffery and Bowcock; block 
of flats, Croft Passage, for Messrs. Callow and 
Callow: two houses, Pevensey Road, for New 
Ideal Homesteads, Ltd. 

Messrs. Monk and Sons are to erect houses on 
the bypass road at mI_ton, Kent. 

Plans passed by the NEwBuRY Corporation : 
Bungalow, Pembroke Road, for Mr. G. Chivers; 
two houses, King’s Road, for Mr. T. C. 
Pembroke; two houses, Westgate Road, for 
Messrs. Hoskings and Pond: alterations and 
additions, ‘‘ Axe and Compass ’’ public-house, 
Cheap Street, for South Berks. Brewery Co., 
Ltd.; alterations and additions, Poor Law 
Institution, for Berks. C.C.: bungalow, off 
Monks Lane, for Mr. A. Newtown: dairy, Old 
Newtown Road, for Mr. J. Baverstock. 

The Kent Education Committee is to acquire 
a site in Poverest Road, orPINGTON, for the 
erection of an elementary school. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


The Postmaster-General is to ereét a telephone 
exchange at SHIPHAY COLLATON, Devon. 

Mr. T. J. Crossman is to develop the Watcombe 
Park estate, TORQUAY. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
The Joint Gas and Eleétricity Committee of 
the CoveNTRY Corporation is to erect gas and 
electricity showrooms on adjacent sites in 
Corporation Street, at a cost of £27,618. 
The coventry Corporation is to seek sanction 


for a loan of £123,500 for the erection of a new 
infectious diseases hospital. : 
The HEANOR U.D.c. is seeking sanction to 
borrow £5,200 for the erection of sixteen 
houses in Mill Lane. 

The WOLVERHAMPTON Corporation is to erect 
120 houses on the Fordhouse site. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 

The Northumberland Education Committee 
has obtained land for the extension of the central 
school at SEATON DELAVAL. 

The sHipLey Education Committee has ob- 
tained sanétion for a loan of £7,000 for the 
proposed nursery school in Albert Road. 

The Northumberland Education Committee is 
to purchase a site on the Park estate, sHIREMOOR, 
for the cre¢tion of an elementary school. 

Messrs. Wood and Goldstraw, architeéts, are 
preparing plans for the development of an 
estate off High Street, TUNSTALL. 

The WALLsenp Corporation has approved the 
layout of land near Howden Lane for the erec- 
tion of 120 three-roomed, and fifty-two four- 
roomed houses and forty-eight flats. 

Mr. John Murray is negotiating with the 
WALLSEND Corporation for a site for a new 
Presbyterian church at East End. 

St. Luke’s Parochial Council is to ere¢ét a 
church hall and vicarage in Station Road, 
WALLSEND. 

Plans passed by the york Corporation : Two 
houses, Osbaldwick, for Mr. J. H. Threapland; 
four houses, Bishopsthorpe, for Mr. W. J. 
Simpson; two houses, Rawcliffe Lane, for Mr. 
H. E. Thomas; additions, 18 High Ousegate 
and 17 Coppergate, for Maypole Dairy Co., 
I.td.; two houses, Haxby Road, for Messrs. H. 
Colman and Sons; additions, Coney Street, 
for Messrs. Leak and Thorpe, I.td.; two houses, 
Hull Road, for Mr. H. Williamson. 


SCOTLAND 

The GLascow Corporation has approved the 
layout of land in Manresa Place for the 
erection of six shops and eight houses, and for 
the erection of thirty houses on the cleared area 
in Clyde Street. 

The GLascow Corporation is acquiring 
seventeen acres of land in Fulton Road, 
Netherton, for a rehousing scheme. 

The Rev. W. H. Harrowes is acquiring, on 
behalf of the Church of Scotland, Presbytery 
of Glasgow, land in Glamis Road, Tollcross, 
GLASGOW, for the erection of a church. 

The Western Heritable Investment Co., Ltd.., 
is to erect 423 tenement houses at Kelvinside, 
GLASGOW. 

The British Linen Bank is to ere¢t premises in 
Kilmarnock Road, Merrylee, GLAsGcow. 

The GLascow Corporation recommends pro- 
ceeding with the construction of a new wharf 
at the Dalmuir sewage works, at a cost of 
£50,000. 

The following figures show the progress that 
has been made in State-aided housing schemes 
in Scotland to January 31, 1932: 1919 Aédt, 
by local authorities, 25,129: 1919 Act, by 
public utility societies, 421: private subsidy 
schemes (1919 Additional Powers Act), 2,324: 
slum-clearance schemes, 14,441; under con- 
struction, 1,063 : 1923 Aét, by local authorities, 
4,034 : 1923 Aét, by private enterprise, 21,161: 
under construction, 2,345: 1923 Act, by 
public utility societies, 80: 1924 Aét, by 
local authorities, 54,532: under construc- 
tion, 5,989: 1924 Act, by private enter- 
prise, 3,502; under construction, 589: 1924 
Aét, by public utility societies, 127; under 
construction, 16: 1930 Act, by local authori- 
ties, 502; under construction, 3,500: un- 
allocated houses under construction, 360; 
demonstration houses, 17; steel houses erected 
on behalf of Government by Scottish National 
Housing Company, 2,552. Total completed, 
128,822; total under construction, 13,862. 
Total, 142,684. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. The district is that a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
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Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for included may be obtained upon application in writing. 
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A; Droitwich Mid. Counties 15 10 A Nelson -. N.W. Counties 16 11 Y 
A Dudley .. Mid. Counties 16 11% A Newcastle.. N.E. Coast 16 11 B, ARMOUTH’ E. Counties 1 34 113 
A Dundee .. Scotland 16 114 A Newport .. S. Wales & M. 16 34 B, Yeovil .. §&.W. Counties 1 34 it 
A Durham .. N.E. Coast 16 11% A Normanton Yorkshire 16 1 if A York .» Yorkshire 16 eS , 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area wil] be sent on request 














The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


otherwise stated. 


Lorryman . 
Crane Driver 
Watchman . 


eee ereeveeeeveee ee eee * 


MATERIALS 
EXCAVATOR AND 


Grey Stone Lime 
Blue Lias Lime 
Hydrated Lime 
Portland Cement 


i 
f 


| 


- Broken Brick 
Pan Breeze” . 
Coke Breeze . 


one ous 


MRAINLAYER 


KEST STONEWARE DRAIN 


Straight pipes ° ‘ 
Searteate : 

aper . ‘ ° 
Rest bends . ° ° 
Single junctions . ° 
Double ,, e ° 
Straight channels . 
{° Channel bends . ‘ 
Channel junctions . e 
Channel tapers e ° 
Yard gullies . 
Interceptors . 
Iron drain pipe e 
Bends ° ° 
Inspection bends 
Single junctions 
Double junctions 
Lead wool 
Gaskin 


BRICKLAYER 


Fiettons . 
Grooved do. . 
Stocks, = Quality 


Blue Bricks, Pressed 
” Wirecuts 
” Brindles 


= Bullnose  . 
xed Sand-faced Facings . 
Red Rubbers for Arches . 
Multicoloured Facings 
luton Facings . 
Midhurst White Facings . 


eoeoeereoee reese 


cee 46 


- per hour 


See BACHE HRC RES B © 4% 


Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt 


glazed, rst Quality : 
Stretchers . ° ° 
Jieaders ° ° 
bullnose ° ° 
Double Stretchers e 
Double Headers ° 
Glazed Second ity, Less 


” 


» Other Colours 


MASON 


The following d/d F.O.R at Nine Elms: 


Portland stone, Whitbed . 
” » Basebed 
Bathstone . ° 
York stone . 
» Sawn templates 
Paving, . e 


” ” . 


” 


oeereee 





Quali ‘ 
Buffs and Creams, Add 
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PIPES AND FITTINGS. 
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The 


SLATER AND TILER 


First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates 
d/d F.O.R. London station: 


x 12” Duchesses . 


24” ° 
x 12” Marchionesses e 


22” 
20” x 10” Countesses  . 
18” x 10” Viscountesses 
18” x 9” Ladies 
Westmorland 


Nine Elms Station : 


20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 


» green 
Best machine roofing tiles 
Best hand-made do. 
Hips and valleys . 
hand-made 
Nails, compo 
copper 


eee 
es ¢ 
. 


green (random sizes) 
Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 


Good omnia timber . 
Birch ° 


Mahogany, Honduras 
African 


Cuban 
Oak, lain American 
” 
” 


oe + Cee & & 


Figured 
ae J apanese 


‘sea ec Rvenen es & &% 


pond wainscot : 
» English ” . 
Pine, Yellow > ° 
” Bri Columbian 
= — ° 


Deal floorings, 


” if 
Deal matchings, 4 
ee i 


Rough boarding, ie 


W e 
viyweed, per ft. sup. 
Thickness . *’ | 
Qualities . |AA.A. 

d. d. 
Birch . -14 
Alder . 3t 
Gaboon 
Mahogany | 4 3 3 
Figured Oak 
1 side | 8} 7 
Plain Oak 
64 6 
5 4 


1 side 
Scotch glue ° e ° 


St © 49a 3 € 4 6 
CHP CHOPS R HDD SOS 6 ESS 





ww 





Oregon Pine 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Tubes and Fittings: 


THOR ADARRAaHEROBRECSEE ECHR HSE HCE HOD] 8 
: 


per M. 


ton 81 


” 27 1 
” 5 
” 5 


each 


” 


Ib. 
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ee 


$e 40 OH EO 0% 
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CURRENT PRICES 


ment should be made for the cost of transport. 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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(The following are the standard list prices, from which 
should be deducted the various percentages as set 


forth below.) 

” Pod 1” 1} 2” 

Tubes, 2’—14’ long, per ft.run 4 5¢ 9o¢ t/t 1/10 
Pieces, 12”-23}” long, each ro 1/1 r/1tr 2/8 4/9 
“ 3°-114" lon; a 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- 
Long screws, 12°-23$"long,, «zr 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 
»” » 3*-1r¢"long,, 8 10 12/5 1/11 3/6 
B ° ° ° 2 8 «x 1/7 2/7¢ 5/2 
Springs not socketed ms 5 7 «x/te 1/11h3/11 
Socket unions ° » 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- 
— — . » 0 tx 1/6 2/2 4/3 
e ‘ » - 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/1 
aa: » 2/2 2/9 4/r 5/6 10/6 
Plain sockets and s and nipples ~ 3 4 6 8 1/3 
Diminished socke a 4 6 9 t- 2/- 
Flanges . . » 9 I- 1/4 1/9 2/9 
Caps . : » 3% 5 8 1t/- 2/- 
Backnuts e ° ” 2 3 5 6 1/1 
Iron main cocks . » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 
» » With brass plugs ,, — 4/- 7/6 10/- 21/- 

Discounts: TUBES 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Gas e ° 62 Galvanized gas - 50 
Water . ° - 58 ” water . 45 
Steam . ° - 55 ” steam . 40 

FITTINGS. 

Gas ‘- ° . @ Galvanized gas - 47% 

Water . ° - §2 ” water . 42¢ 

Steam . ° « & o steam . 37¢ 








Though 


SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued. 


Rolled steel joists cut to length 
Mild steel reinforcing rods, 


” 1}° 
” ie 
Cast-iron rain-water pipes 
ordinary thickness metal 
Shoes ° 
Anti- -splash shoes 
Boots ° . 
Bends 
Heads 
Swan- necks up to 9” offsets. 
Plinth bends, 44” to 6” 
Half-round rain-water gutters 
ordinary thickness metal 
Stop ends . ° ° ° 
Angles e ° ° ° 
Obtuse angles . ° ° 
Outlets . . ° . 


PLUMBER 
Lead, milled sheet 
drawn pipes 
soil pipe 
scrap . 
lumbers’ 


with access oe 


Solder, 


oe eee 
eee @ Oe 6 


tu! 

L. CC. soil — waste pipes 
Plain cast ° 
Coated ° 
Galvanized 

Holderbats . 

Bends . . 

Shoes . ° 

Heads . ° 


PLASTERER 


Lime, chalk . ‘ ° 
Plaster, coarse ° . 

» fine. ‘ ° 
Hydrated lime ° e 
Sirapite . é ° 
Keene’s cement . ° 
Sand, washed . . 
Hair 


CPD ES CES SOS SS 


SS. i oe 


GLAZIER 


Sheet glass, 21 oz. - ° 
» 2602. ° 

Arctic glass . . e 

Cathedral glass ° 

Hartley’s rough rolled ° 

Do. wired plate 

2’ Polish 


plate, nje . f 


‘os 44896 OS 


100 
Vita glass, sheet, n/e i 
” 2- 
» OW 2. 
plate, n/e x ft. 
2 
” } 
” 7 - 
5. 
” over Se 
Putty, linseed "oil . 


PAINTER 


White lead . ° 
Linseed oil . ° 


90. 


” 


Boiled oil 
Turpentine . 
Patent knotting 
Distemper, washable 

os ordinary 
Whitening . ° 
Size, double . 


age 
le 


° 
- 66 6 6s 6 are 


oO} 


eee e 0 me 
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8. d. 
- cw, 9 (6 
° ” 10 o 
. ” . 2 
. ” 9 6 
e ” gq oO 
e ” 9 o 
. ” 9 oe 
e ” Q ° 
* ». *2 
s. d. eo. 1 
F.R. 7 10 
each 2 3 3 3 
»” 5 0 8 6 
” 3 3 4 6 
” 29 4 0 
” say 6 9 
” 4 0 5 0 
” 4 0 6 3 
» 40 5 6 
F.R. 5 ¢ 
each 6 ? 
‘ s 9 rir 
9 2 0 2 6 
” i 9 2 3 
a 4 
. . cCwt. 24 0 
. ° » 24 «6 
° . # 27 6 
. ° » 14 0 
e . & Ir 
. . ” I 3 
° . # Io 
se '\ % * 9 
o r 2 2 6 
I es 2 8 
°o 2 6 a 6 
ro 4 0 4 9 
9 3 $3 10 3 
10 4 4 9 ¢ 
8 8 5 2 9 
£ s. d. 
- perton 2 8 6 
° ” 210 6 
° * 510 0 
. oo 216 o 
° ° 310 0 
° ° 5 10 0 
. Te rr 6 
° Ib. 6 
. bundle s «4 
° ” . 9 
Ib. 3% 
e. 6. s. d. 
. BS 38 
_ 4a 
° ” 5 
ee 6 
e ” 9 
* » * 2 
on 7eto 1 o 
° 1” 20 » = 38 
+ » I 4b I 10 
. « £8 a 8 St 
° ” 2 3 ” 2 7 
e ” 2 5 ” 3 o 
e ” 2 to ” 3 3 
* » 3 ee 3 9 
- » 3 » 4 OF 
+ » 3 Tlty 4 4 
* » 4 49 4 
- » 4 Oy 411 
 @ 1 0 
e ” I 3 
* oo» 9 
© r 6 
e ” 3 °o 
e ” 4 oO 
® ” 5 o 
° 60 
— 7 6 
- Ib. 3 
£3. d, 
- cwt. 2 8 o 
- gall. 24 
. »” 2 8 
. ” 3 8 
° oe 14 0 
- cwt. 3 00 
. ” 250 
. ” 4 0 
- firkin s @ 
- gall 13 0 
e ” 14 0 
. ” 16 0 
° io rms 0 
e ” ™3 «6 
° ” 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings of 
average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
They include establishment charges and 


London Area. 


EXCAVATOR AND GONOCRETOR 

Digging over surface n/e 12” a9 and cart away ° ° ° 
» to reduce levels n/e 5 o” deep and cart away ° ° 
io to form basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away . ° 


” ” 10’ o” deep and cart away . ‘ 
» ” 15° o” deep and cart away . . 
If in stiff clay ‘ ° ° ° ° ° . add 


If in und eS ° 
Digging, return, and ram . 


Planking end strutting to sides of { excavation e ° 
- pa to pier ho! ° e a ° ° 
o ” to a, ° ° ° ° 
extra, only if left in ° e e ° 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed ° ° ° ° 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6-z) e ° e ° 
” ” ” (4- 2- 1) . ° 


” ” ” underpinning 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . ‘ 


DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) 

Extra, only for bends . 
junctions 

Gullies and gratings 

Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing 

Extra, only for bends . e 


Each 


ms 
° . ” 


° Each 


eevee 


“eevee 
. 


BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar 
” » . in cement ° ° 
we Stocks in cement . ° ° ° 
os Blues in cement e ° e ° 
Extra only for circular on plan ° ° . ° ° . 
o backing to masonry . ° e . . . 
- — on old walls . 


underpi: ° ° 
Fair Face and pointing internally . e ° . 
Extra only for — stock facings ° 
io ted brick facings . 
ad blue brick fi 
glazed brick fi 


eee 
. 


” ngs . . 
Tuck pointing ° ° 
Weather pointing . e 
Slate dampcourse . ° 
Vertical dampcourse . 


ASPHALTER 
+’ Horizontal dampcourse ° e e ° . ° ° 
{- Vertical dampcourse . ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 
” paving or flat ° ° 
1” paving or flat 
1° x 6° skirting 
fillet 


Angle e 
Rounded angle 
Cesspools . 


eo¢0¢0% 
- 
+4682 
. 
sates 
eo#66 


MASON 
Portland stone, spening all aaa hoisting, mee and cleaning 
down, complete 
Bath stone and do., all as last’ e 
Artificial stone and do. . 
York stone templates, fixed complete 
# — ° 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


SLATER AND TILER 
Blating, Bangor or —- ms toa 3° lap, and ane je a 


nails, 20” x 10° . 
Do., 18° x 9° . e ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Do., 24° X 12° ° ° ° 


Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses : 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, nailed 


every fourth course ° ° ° ° 
Do., all as last, but of machine- made tiles ° e ° e 
Fixing only, lead soakers e ° e e e 


Stripping old slating and clearing away e 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete Some mae all strutting 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of —— 
is to stanchions ° 

to staircases . ° 
Fir and fixing in wall ae, & lintols, ete. . 
Fir framed in floors ° ‘ 
roofs e e ° . 


” ” 


” ” . . 


partitions 
i, ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to jolsts 


” ” ” ” ° 


I ° 

ry x 2° ‘fir battening for Countess siating. ° 
bo for 4” gauge a e 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet: 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° ° 


eee? 0080070698 


” ” ” : ” e . 
Stout herringbone struiting to 9” a : 
1” deal gutter boards and bearers e 
5 . ° 
2° deal wrought rounded roll’. a 
1” deal grooved and tongued flooring, laid complete, including 


eee e eee eee eee eee eee 


ee ee 
ee*¢2° 


cleaning off . ° ° ° ° ° 

I : a ° . ° . ° . ° e ° 
Hae deal | moulded sk: skirting, fixed on, and including grounds piugged 

to w . ° . 


1}" do. ° e . . . . . . 


é 
ys 
TE 

” 
” 
” 
FS 
io 
yc 
” I 
” I 
” 2 
Ys 
- 
8. d. 
xr 8 
2 8 
2. = 
17 6 
5 6 
iz 6 
£ 
Per Rod 32 
” 34 
” 41 
” 62 
” 3 
” - 
” 3 
” 10 
F. 
Ys 
” 
FR. 
” 
Each 
£ 
F.c I 
” 
” I 
£ 
Sqr. 4 
” 4 
” 4 
” 6 
” 4 
” 3 
Doz 
Sqr. 

£ 
Sqr. 2 
FS. 
FC 

” 
” 
” 
Sqr. I 
” - 
” - 
” 
” 
F.R. 
Y.s. 
F'R. 
FS. 
’R. 
Sqr. 2 
” 3 
” 3 
F.¢ 


14 
13 
18 


16 


“ee 
On euUe 


“oO 


10 
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profit. 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 


tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


the list. 


CGARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
7 deal moulded sashes of average size . ° ° e e 


HW deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oak silis, 13” per 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside » ” parting 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . 
3° 2 ° 
Extra only tor moulded horns 
5 deal four-panel square, both sides, door 


2” 
1%” ,, but moulded both sides ° ° 
2° ” ” . ° ° 
am Ls a rebated and moulded frames 
4 
i x Seat tongued "and moulded window- -board, on and including 
deal bearers 


-¢een Oe 
eevee re 
oeeeer 
eae 8888 


1}” deal treads, 1” ‘Tsers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
a on and including age carriages ° e ° 

* deal moulded wall strings e e e e ° 

: outer strings ° e ° . 
Eads of treads and risers housed to string e ° e e 
= x 2” deal moulded handrail . e ° . 
s anes ° ° e ° 
4° Xx 1 . ° e e 
3” < 3° deal wrought framed newels e ° ° ° ° 
Extra only for newel — ° . . ° . . . 


Do., pendants ° ° ° . 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 


position 
Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 


position . e 
Do. ctanehiens with riveted caps and bases and do. . ° e 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, }° and up, bent and fixed complete . 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood ae incl all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . e ° ° 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars" e . e 


PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters 
Do. in flashings 

Do. in cumin to turrets, etc. 
Do. in soakers 

Labour to welted edge - ° 
Open copper nailing 

Close 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
” . . 


eee eee 
eee ereee 
eee eee 
ee0 096646 


Preece cciece 
> 
° 
a 


Lead service pipe and ad. 6. 
fixing with pipe 
hooks . . -—0R. S 8 I 

Do. soil pe and 
fixing with cast lead 
tacks . ° ° _- 

Extra,onlytobends Each — 

Do. to stop ends ° # 7 9 

Boiler screws and 
unions . . co” s 6 4 0 

Lead traps ° ° # 

Screw down ” 
mm, .....$. ° ” 


i" ? ¥ 
a. ’ 
7 


7 6 «0 
ponte 10 oO 142 
> cast-iron $-rd. gutter and fixing 
— only stopends . ° 
Do. angles 


Do. outlets . 

4” dia. cast-iron rain-water pipe and fixing with ears cast on 
Extra, only forshoes . e ° 
Do. for plain heads ° ° ° ° ° . . 


“2+ Oa 
Cn] 
a 
° 
ke 
~~ 
oa 


PLASTERER AND TILING 

Expanded metal lathing, small mesh e 

Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° e . . . 

Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 

#’ screeding in vee cement = sand for tiling, “wood block 
floor, etc. . 

Do. vertical . ° . . 

Rough render on walls ; 

Render, float and set in lime and hair 

Render and set in Sirapite 

Render, backing in cement and sand, one set in nee cement 

Extra, only if on lathing . ° 

Keene's cement, —_ and arris e ° ° 


Arris 

Rounded angle, 
Plain cornices ee ‘ate including dubbing out, - e arth 
1” granolithic pa 


1+ 

6. x 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
. - ” 

bates, only for ‘small quadrant angle ° ° "a ° 


. 
. 
. 
. 


GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with putty 
26 oz. do. and do. . 

Arctic glass and glazing with putty . 


44s 6&6 
eee e ee 
eevee ee 
oeeeete 
oeeeeee 


Cathedral glass and 

Glazing only, Bata tah polished plate. 

Extra, only if in beads ° 

Washleather ° ° . . 

PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten al ° e e ° . e 


Do. and distemper walls ° ° e ° e e 
Do. with washable distemper " 

Knot, stop, and paint four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 
Do. on woodwork . ° e ° 
Do. on steelwork . 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 
Stain and wax-polish a 
French polishing ° 
Stripping off old paper e ° 
Hanging ordinary paper e 


eeeteeee 
oe @ © 6% 


from 


The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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Supplement to THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for March 9, 1932 


THE OLD TOWN HALL, BURSLEM 


T. G. ROBINSON, ARCHITECT, 1854: MEASURED DRAWINGS 


f 





ee 


THE OLD TOWN HALL BUILDING FROM THE MARKET PLACE 


URSLEM, ‘‘ Mother” among the Five Towns of the Potteries district of North 
Staffordshire, is of sufficiently ancient origin to be identified in ““ Domesday.” 

In its archaic form the name is spelt Burwardeslyn. Here Josiah Wedgwood was 
born in 1730, and in 1769 established the china works at Etruria, on the outskirts 
of the neighbouring town of Hanley, which were to earn a world-wide reputation. 

The old town hall, of which measured drawings by W. B. Oldacre and A. C. Light 
appear within, stands in the Market Place and was erected in 1854, from the designs 
of T. G. Robinson. It is a stone two-story building, surmounted by a central clock- 
tower, with four dials and cupola above. 

The present town hall dates from 1911, and is a brick-and-stone building, standing 
in Wedgwood Place, and designed by Russell and Cooper. 
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Supplement to THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for March 9, 1932 


THE UNIVERSUM CINEMA, 


ERICH MENDELSOHN, ARCHITECT 


BERLIN 


THE AUDITORIUM 
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ALL THE LINES OF THE AUDITORIUM CONVERGE TOWARDS THE STAGE 


tg! week a photograph and drawings of the entrance 
hall of this cinema were presented; in the present 
supplement the auditorium itself is similarly illustrated. 
The house seats 1,800 persons—500 of them in the balcony 
—and all its lines are intended to lead their eyes to the 
stage. This aim has influenced various features of the 
development: the organ on either side of the stage is 
sunk into the wall; the ceiling is resolved into a series 


of radial ribs converging towards the proscenium. The 
entire lighting is indirect, the lighting elements lying in 
trenches and projecting their rays on to the ceiling, whence 
it is diffused. 

The walls are finished in various blended bright colours ; 
the lighting troughs are white. The sill of the balcony, 
the walls of the proscenium and the seating are mahogany. 
The curtain is of red silk. 
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Architect: 
Mr. A. Alban H 
Scott, F.R.LBA. 


Contractors 


Messrs. 
Holloway Bros. 
Ltd. 





THE “NEWS OF THE WORLD” BUILDING—THE BRICKS WERE “PHORPRES" 


LONDON BRICK CO. & FORDERS 4LTD. 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 





PHORPRES TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 8282 (10 lines). 
(four times pressed) TELEGRAMS: PHORPRES, WESTCENT, LONDON. 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 
COUPLED DOORWAYS: III 





1. ON SCHOOL HILL, LEWES, SUSSEX 


HE steepness of School Hill, Lewes, presents 
its own problems to the architeét, which have 
been overcome to some extent in the doorways 
shown in figure 1. The centre railing is an ugly 
feature, beloved by occupiers, and here the architect 


has used it to disguise the faét that the risers of 


the steps to one doorway are higher than those to 
the other. Failure by occupiers to agree to paint 
at the same time has produced two shades of white ; 
elsewhere the contrasts sometimes are even more 
destructive of design. 


In figure 2, at Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells, 
we have another lunette treatment, well suited to 
the ashlar, but marred by the coarseness of the 
door panels, which in one door are made worse 
by the substitution of leaded glass for the top panel. 

Figure 3, also at Tunbridge Wells, is another 
late example and a typical piece of local joiners’ 
work, even to the fatuous introduction of micro- 


scopic volutes. Notwithstanding the bareness of 


the design, however, it possesses some charm. 
NATHANIEL LLOYD 
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2. AT MOUNT EPHRAIM, TUNBRIDGE 


3. AT SOUTHAM HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE 
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THE ERA OF REBUILDING 


r. H. G. WELLS, in his great new book The 

Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind, calls 

the twentieth century the Era of Rebuilding. 
‘Most people have still to realize the vast extensions 
of available materials, the changes in method and 
outlook that have come to the modern architect . . . 
All building has hitherto been a wet process. Now it 
becomes the dry putting together of fully fabricated 
parts. ... It is small wonder that not only young 
men and women with an artistic and constructive 
drive in them, but also business men, financiers and 
publicists concerned with the problems of employment, 
turn their minds more and more definitely to the 
immense possibilities in comfort, creative work and 
beauty and happiness of this ever-renascent art. 
Before them a by no means insurmountable barrier 
of social and business usage and political stupidity 
stands in the way of a complete reconstruction of 
human habitations, in which only a few lovely, 
memorable or typical buildings now in existence will 
be spared.” 

“This,” Mr. Wells says, ‘‘ is not any sort of Utopian 
dreaming. It is going on now. Everywhere in the 
world building schemes are becoming bolder and 
more comprehensive. The ever more deliberate 
organization of industry, the scientific reconstruction 
of factories, advance step by step with the progress of 
habitation.” 

In this massive reconstruction the architect takes 
his part. Already he has taken on some of the 
attributes of reorganization as he grapples with an 
increasingly intricate science of building, with ever- 
growing responsibility, and a rapidly widening field 
of possible materials. Perhaps never before in the 
history of building was there more need of a co- 
ordinating brain, directing the fabrication and the 
erection of the parts of building, for, complex as is the 
science, the call for a fine order out of it all comes as 
strongly as in the past, securing the architect in his 
place as director of the ways of building. 

We have by no means reached a stage from which 
we can see our way clearly. Somehow, it seems to 


lead us in a direction pointed by town planning, 
towards that survey of the problem of urbanization in 
which, as Le Corbusier saw, the solution will crystallize 
and be made tangible. Meanwhile, from our own 
survey of building structure, we are gradually ex- 
tracting the material of an architecture which has 
commodity, firmness, and, as we understand it more 
clearly, delight. Its foundation upon a like basis of 
economics with reorganized industry makes possible 
the “‘ bolder and more comprehensive schemes ”’ that 
Mr. Wells finds indicative of his Era of Rebuilding, and 
in which we find confirmation of our highest hopes of 
a finely-ordered world. 

At several points our own salvation seems linked 
with broader issues, as though once again we might 
hope for an architecture united in its every act, and 
permeating the whole strata of society. 

And yet, as we write, confusion seems installed in 
office, and ignorance rules over our aétivities. In 
Parliament a sprinkling of property owners are 
wrecking the machinery of a Bill to deal with two 
of the most urgent problems of our times—the 
stagnation of the towns and the spoliation of the 
countryside. 

Despite the example offered by the architedt-built 
housing schemes of the municipalities, the jerry- 
builder throws ring upon ring of shoddy dwellings 
round the towns, his licence and his lack of social 
conscience barely restrained by the operations of 
town-planning Acts. Ribbon development _befouls 
the verges of expensive and finely engineered highways. 

The remedy lies, as always, in education. Our own 
education proceeds apace. In ten years’ time we 
shall be the masters of a whole structural technique which 
will take the practice of our art into every sphere of 
building. This is going on; but with it must go the 
education of the public to a knowledge of the architect’s 
work, as a personal office in the designing of private 
houses, and in its wider aspects as covering the whole 
vast structure of towns, in which, properly understood, 
there can be no wall well raised without the ordering 
mind of the architect. 
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A GERMAN ARCHITECT’S OWN HOUSE 


The east sideof Eric Mendelsohn’s own residence in Berlin. The _ space is allowed for built-in cupboards. The one-story projection 
wall of this front, up to first floor level, has been made windowless _ on the right of the illustration contains the entrance and cloak- 
in order to provide a background for theatrical performances or room and, above, a breakfast terrace. 
dances. The windows on the upper floor light the bedrooms, A review of Neues Haus—Neue Welt, from which the above 
and are of the sliding type: between each window, inside, photograph has been reproduced, is given on pages 379-380. 











NEWS & TOPICS 


H. G. Wells, whose 
new :’book is the 
subject of this _week’s 
leading article. ‘‘ All 
building,” he says, 
**has hitherto been a 
wet process, now it 
becomes the dry putt- 
ing together of fully 
fabricated parts. . . 
A by no- means 
insurmountable _bar- 
rier stands in the way 
of a complete recon- 
struction of human 
habitations, in which 
only a few buildings 
will be spared.” 





THE BUILDING CENTRE 

EADERS who have been in touch with the admirable 

work of the Architectural Association Building 

Materials Bureau in Bedford Square will be glad to 
hear that this useful institution is to yield place to something 
much bigger, more public and more comprehensive. A 
building has actually been takenin Bond Street, and it is ex- 
pected thatshowrooms willbe openedinJune. The Building 
Centre is the name by which they will be known. The idea 
is that the professional man and his client should here be 
able to find a more or less complete collection for all that 
is today available in the way of British materials, equipment 
and fittings. The promoters further hope that the Centre 
will be chosen by the manufacturers “ for the presentation 
for the first time in public of all the newest devices” as 
produced by them. This new Centre, said Dr. Raymond 
Unwin in his speech at a Press luncheon the other day, 
* will give to the whole architectural profession and to the 
public an opportunity that they have never before had 
of seeing in a permanent exhibition all sorts of things with 
which to equip their homes, their offices, and their 
factories, of the very existence of which they at the present 
time do not know.” I hope the average archite¢t’s ignor- 
ance of his business is not quite so profound as these last 
words would suggest, but otherwise Dr. Unwin’s description 
is a just one, and one that fully entitles him to prophesy 
that “‘ we shall be very proud of the new Centre.” I think 
that unquestionably we should, and I also hope it will 
prove genuinely useful. 

* 


Manufacturing firms have long realized the benefit of 
coming together to give a joint display of their wares, and 
such displays, held at intervals of one year or two, and 
lasting usually from two to three weeks, have now become 
a regular and very familiar occurrence. Is there any 
reason why these occasional displays should not be extended 
into a permanent one? No reason whatever, as this 
JOURNAL has on more than one occasion pointed out. 
Many a time in the past these pages have contained pleas 
for a continuous performance of a really high order such 
as this Centre seems likely to provide. The idea has two 
immense advantages from the archite¢t’s point of view. 
One is that it makes the showroom-tramping which is 
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such a necessary part of his work a great deal simpler and 
more comfortable. Another is that it brings within his 
purview all sorts of firms whose range of goods is too small 
to justify the existence of a centrally-located showroom of 
their own. Many firms are content to market a very few 
items only—an ele¢tric cooker, say, or a kind of roofing tile 
in two or three sizes. Such could not very well be expected 
to run an expensive showroom; but they would find a 
space in the Building Centre well within their means. 
Larger firms, too, who have recently shown a tendency to 
acquire palatial premises in a fashionable district, will be 
glad of this opportunity to carry out a ‘* West End ” show- 
room programme at a more reasonable cost. 


*% 


I do not know much about the Building Centres now 
running in New York, Stockholm and other places, but I 
happen to know the Berlin one fairly intimately. Its scale 
is smaller than the scale of the London one would appear 
to be. The bulk of the exhibits are manufactured materials 
—e.g. building blocks, parquet floorings,  stairtreads, 
drawn metal sections, and suchlike. Fittings are few in 
number. I think myself it is inevitable that they should 
be. The variety of fittings available today is far beyond 
the scope of any permanent exhibition of this size, and 
the collection shown must of necessity be small and without 
any possible claim to be representative. But standard 
materials are another matter; and here the Centre should 
prove invaluable, though its appeal must be almost 
entirely to architects rather than to their clients or to the 
lay public. 

*% 


There is no doubt that the Berlin Building Centre 
derives a measure of its popularity from really excellent 
side-shows. Among these side-shows two are pre-eminent. 
One is an exhibition hall, the like of which I have not seen 
elsewhere, and in which are held magnificent and highly 
successful exhibitions of architectural drawings, photo- 
graphs and models. The other is a weekly architectural 
tour of Greater Berlin, which every architectural visitor 
makes a point of joining. Three or four charabanc loads 
make the round each time and, again, as a bit of archi- 
tectural sightseeing, I believe there is nothing that compares 
with it anywhere. The architectural exhibition hall 
adjoins the Building Centre; the architectural tours start 
from the front door. I am told a very large percentage of 
the visitors to the Building Centre are introduced to it 
by way of either of these extremely popular shows. Will 
the directors of the London Centre be able to create a 
focus of attraction that is equally powerful ? The answer 
to that question, I think, will largely decide the fate of 
their enterprise. 

* 


OUR TROUBLES ARE WORLD TROUBLES 


The annual report of the London Brick Company and 
Forders gives one a fair indication of the state of the 
building trade. This company has paid very good 
dividends for seven years at the same time that it has spent 
largely on plant. This year there is a drop, and the 
Chairman’s predictions of future events are for the first 
time uncertain. His speech reflects a now widely accepted 
opinion that our troubles are world troubles, which only 
international agreement can right. No immediate solution 
offers itself. Tariffs will help us slightly, but only slightly, 
and the conference in June is a portent and little more. 
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The Chairman touched feelingly upon the effect of that 
fatal Government circular that shut down the programmes 
of municipalities and councils—good and bad. Little 
confidence remains at this moment to enable the really 
economic items of those programmes to be put in hand 
again. We await, no doubt, something off the income tax 
and another Government circular. 

* 
THE A.A. ANNUAL RECEPTION 

On Thursday last the Architectural Association held 
their 84th annual reception. It is rather odd to find that 
by transposing these figures the date °48 is arrived at 
when the first of these functions was inaugurated, and it is 
interesting, and perhaps salutary, to think how much 
architectural thought has changed during these years; 
how many experiments have been tried and enthusiasms, 
like rockets, have been kindled, have soared to the zenith 
and disappeared to make room for successors. 


* 

One enthusiasm, however, shows no sign of diminishing, 
and that is the regard felt for the A.A. itself. Year by 
year these social meetings become better attended. This 
year every square inch of the Association’s space was 
pressed into service, and yet crowds were everywhere. 


“The Adventure of Building” 


The President, Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.R.1.B.A., and 
Mrs. Knapp-Fisher must have sighed with relief when the 


steady stream of guests on the staircase showed signs of 


thinning and the hand-shaking came to an end. 


* 


The reception over, there was plenty to see. Some 
beautiful old ship models, lent by Mr. Frank H. Mason, R.1., 
and the Proprietors of the Sporting Gallery, were on show 
in the exhibition room; students’ work was shown in the 
studios; and in the members’ rooms were many fine pieces 
of sculpture collected and arranged by the President. The 
Association is indebted to all those who lent work for the 
occasion. In the library a band played discreetly, and 
Miss Menetta Marriott sang, and from ten o’clock till the 
bigger of the small hours there was dancing in the lecture- 
hall. Those who know the room when put to its more 
prosaic use will congratulate the students who designed 
and carried out the scheme of decorations. These con- 
gratulations must be extended to Mr. and Mrs. Knapp- 
Fisher upon a successful and entertaining evening. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE R.I.B.A. 


I would remind readers that the Annual Dinner of the 
R.I.B.A. is to be held at Claridges Hotel, Brook Street, 
W.1, on Friday, April 8. ASTRAGAL 


Correspondence 


The Author Replies 


S1r,—I have been very interested to read_ the corre- 
spondence which is appearing in THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL about my small pamphlet. 

When writing it, in the enthusiasm and gratitude for 
a dream which was brought into the world of actualities 
by the labour and the skill of the architect who created 
my house, I little thought that it would have so kinda 
reception. I realize, of course, that its popularity is 
due in a great measure to the way you have produced 
the pamphlet, and to the interesting illustrations and 
information you have included in it, for which I am 
greatly beholden to you. 

I am writing now, as I feel that in some of the letters 
you have received from members of your profession the 
point of view of the ordinary layman with a smal! 
amount of capital to invest in building a house for 
himself is overlooked and forgotten, or is likely to become 
so. I am a layman, and I wrote my remarks for other 
layman who might find themselves beset with the same 
sort of questions which faced me when I thought of 
starting upon The Adventure of Building. Since then, 
I know that these questions were chiefly due to ignorance 
as to what an architect could do for me. There are 
still thousands of laymen who suffer from this same 
ignorance. To them a house is a house—that is, 
something to live in. The type of house the layman 
can get seems to him to be simply a matter of how much 
he can afford to spend. When the point arises as to 
whether he should consult an architect or employ a local 
builder it becomes purely a matter of whether he can, 
or ought, to go to the expense of paying an architect’s 
fees. I believe that here lies the whole essence of the 
| matter. 

It was only when my architect got to work that I 
began to see that a house could be something having 
individuality in creation; something I could care for as 
belonging essentially to me and to its creator. But I now 
know that I love my house, and have very real pride 








and satisfaction in it. This is due partly to the faét of 
what it is itself, and partly to the fact that I realize 
today what I should have bought with my money had 
I been left to my own devices and to the tender mercies 
of a local builder. 

The ordinary layman who is in a position to build 
desires to obtain a house at a reasonable cost. He 
knows, generally speaking, the sort of place he would like 
to have, and it cannot be supposed that a layman’s 
mind can picture anything beyond the ordinary type 
of building which he sees about him and which he is 
led to understand would cost somewhere about the 
figure he could engage to spend. If it can be revealed 
to these men with small capital that by using the services 
of an architect to create their houses, they will get 
something more than “a place to live in” to accord 
with their own meagre views, something infinitely 
superior in every way to anything that their vision can 
conjure up—then great things will be done for the 
amenities of the country, and for the benefit and 
happiness of the men who build for themselves. 

Your architectural readers want to bring to mind the 
tragedy to the man who has invested his money in the 
ordinary type of house when he realizes what ,that 
money could have produced if he had employed an 
architect. I come across these men. Constantly one 
hears the words “ But I didn’t know! I thought an 
architect would be too expensive! I thought I should 
be spending money on an archite¢t’s fees that had much 
better be spent on the house itself! *’ and so on. 

Surely the essence of the whole matter lies here. It 
is as important to urge the ordinary layman to get the 
benefit of professional help and assistance in what is 
possibly the most important venture of his life, next to 
marriage—that of building one’s own home—as it is 
to make him get the best professional advice and help 
when he is ill. This, Sir, is my plea and my one reason 
for writing to you originally. P. GRAHAM 
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BOUVERIE 
STREET 





The main front to Bouverie Street, E.C. It is faced in Portland stone, has rebated joints to 


piers and arches, and mouldings of classical form. The windows are fitted with steel casements. 


HE News of the World is one of 
the largest buildings in the 


City, covering, as it does, an 
area of three-quarters of an acre. 
The site has a frontage of approxi- 
mately 280 ft. to Bouverie Street and 
340 ft. to Whitefriars Street, with a 
small frontage to Fleet Street. Here 
was at one time the Priory of White- 
friars, the vaulted crypt of which has 
been preserved. 

The building has a deep basement, 
ground floor and four upper floors; 
over the northern portion a tower 
rises 120 ft. above pavement level. The 
tower, for which special permission 


was granted by the L.C.C., contains 
two floors of office accommodation and 
a tank room, containing the 15,000 
gallons of water necessary to serve the 
heating plant, foundry and sprinklers. 
The main problem of the plan arises 
from the unusual requirements of a 
modern newspaper—of which close on 
four million copies are produced weekly 
—and includes the provision of a vast 
unencumbered basement space for 
machinery. The great divergence in 
size between office and works, and 
the fact that there are as many as 
four freehold boundaries within the 
site which have to be preserved for 


reinstatement, called for constructional 
methods which represent a development 
in structural steelwork. 

Massive bridge-like girders are intro- 
duced to carry the heavily-loaded upper 
floors. These plate girders have a span 
of 40 ft. and weigh 40 tons. Structural 
engineers will be interested in the 
extensive use of universal plates for 
these girders, rolled on their edges to 
save machining. 

The basement was excavated to a 
depth of 24 ft. below pavement level, 
and 14 ft. deeper for the grillage foun- 
dations. The foundations for the 
printing presses are carried on a 
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“* News of the World,” E.C.) [By A. Alban H. Scott. 

The basement plan shows the wide spacing of the stanchions in the machine hall to allow for the proper layout of the presses. 

The proportions are further indicated in the longitudinal seétion; also the various departments above and their uses. The plan of 
the second floor shows the boardroom, overlooking the Bouverie Street front, and office accommodation. 
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continuous reinforced concrete. beam, 
which, in turn, is isolated from the 
surrounding sub-basement by felt in 
order to reduce noise and vibration 
throughout the building. 

The stanchions and walls generally to 
basement, ground and first floors are 
faced with glazed bricks and tiles, and 
protected on all external angles with 
steel shields. The retaining walls to 
Bouverie Street and Whitefriars Street 
are constructed in reinforced concrete 
and lined with glazed brick, the whole 
being tanked in with an asphalt lining. 

The floors are designed to carry a load 
of 2} cwts. per square foot. They are 
constructed of hollow tiles throughout 


and specially strengthened in front of 


lifts, reel hoists and similar positions 
where impact is likely to occur. The 
floors are finished with various materials 
according to their adaptability. 

The main offices, including the board- 
room, are covered with strip oak 
boarding on battens. Patent jointless 
flooring is generally employed in the 
office quarters. The packing, dispatch 
and reel floors are covered with asphalt, 
and, owing to the heavy loads on the 
machine floor, chequer plates are 
there used. The linotype floor is covered 
with wood blocks, and for the process 
room floor special acid-proof tiles are 
employed. The corridor floors are 
finished in brightly coloured rubber, 
with buff inset, and a dado in Caterezzo 
having a coved skirting. The work 


entailed the use of some 12,000 yards of 
floor pavings, as well as 6,000 ft. run of 


cove skirting in jointless composition. 
There are borrowed lights above 
which conceal ingeniously arranged 
electric units. 

A very attractive feature of the 


principal rooms is the varied use of 


Empire timbers in the decorations. 

The elevation to Whitefriars Street is 
constructed in brick and concrete, to 
match Nos. 4-8, and the elevation to 
Bouverie Street is faced with Portland 
stone, the windows being metal case- 
ments. Some of these windows are 
hinged and geared to open as outside 
canopies, forming a protection whilst 
loading newspapers in wet weather. 
The horizontal lines of the facade are 
due to the exigencies of the plan and 
do not arise from the use of new 
materials. 

Ventilation forms an important item 
in a printing works, and this has been 
given careful consideration, especially 
to the auto plates; special feed and 
extract ducts therefore have been 
introduced to ensure an_ efficient 
change of air every 10 minutes. 

Double roller shutters have been 
introduced to the subdivision walls with 
double swing doors between. These 
are required by the L.C.C., and have 
been skilfully planned. Lavatory 
blocks are accommodated at the north 
and south ends of the site. 





The entrance hall, showing the staircase on the right and the gates to lifts on the left. 








“ News of the World,” E.C.] [By A. Alban H. Scott. 
Boardroom, showing English oak panelling, and the lighting bowls at capping level. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE OTHER ARTS 


F all subjects, few are discussed 

so universally and with such 

fervour and such heat, and 
with such ignorance, as the subject of 
art. The very nature of the subject, 
at once its blessing and its curse, is fair 
game for the ignorant, the charlatan, 
the poseur, and the breath of life to 
the (genuine) artist. Your ignoramus 
is stumped in a discussion on the 
differential calculus, but your little 
upstart is always ready to pit his 
opinion on art against the opinion of 
those who, with true insight and 
imagination, have thought and studied 
the whole subject very closely. It 
cannot be helped because the subject is 
not one of science but of sensibility, and 
who among us would openly confess 
himself devoid of the latter. 
And so this perennially young, yet 
age-old, changing, and yet changeless 
subject, lays itself open to criticism by 
the multitude without fear of contra- 
diction on fats, for it knows only too 
well that it is one, in large measure, 
of fancy—and fancy is an arbitrary 
supposition. And yet, I want to try, 
in dealing with this subject of archi- 
tecture and the arts connected with 
architecture, to deal as far as it is 
possible with the facts of the subject, 
for facts there are, and until we have 
mastered these we really have no right 
to air our fancies. 


The Dangerous Critic 


In my opinion, the man who prefaces 
his criticism by “I don’t know any- 
thing about it, but I know what I like,” 
and then proceeds to criticize, is a 
danger to the public. Natural intuition 
may be all right at times if it is innocent, 
but such feigning of ignorance really 
won’t do. The whole subject is one 
that has to be learnt, the faculties must 
be tuned for reception and expression. 

Again, art, unlike science, is like a 
boomerang, so we must be careful of 
such labels as modern. The work of 
today is all modern in a sense; some 
of it is good, most of it is deplorably 
bad. You can’t make it good by 
calling it modern, as some people seem 
to believe or at least hope. There is 
no modern architecture. You talk 
about morning coffee; there is good 
and bad coffee, but there is no such 
thing as morning coffee. 

Art in its full sense knows no age, no 
era, and recognizes no time or label. 
Now architecture, of course, is different 
from the other arts in that it is an 
art-cum-science-cum-business—it is an 





Extras from a paper read before The 
Manchester Society of Architeéts on Wednesday 
last, March 9. 


BY A. Be KNAPP-FISHER 


art of needs and means, dependent on 
economic, social and scientific move- 
ments, discoveries and influences, and 
its necessary dependence on_ these 
things, these essentials, is tempting 
some today to divorce it from art 
altogether. 


Modern versus Traditional 


Let us now, however, first consider this 
parent art in a little more detail, or, as 
it is to us, the adventure of architecture 
in practice, that ecstatic, elevating, 
glorious, heart-breaking and precarious 
calling with its head in the azure blue 
of a limitless heaven, and its feet so 
often in the messy stickiness of a 
treacherous clay—-an art which is as 
essential to our civilization as the 
raiment we wear, ever challenging our 
intelligence, a living memorial of our 
culture, a greater historian than Gibbon, 
an art-cum-science in which we live 
and move and have our being, and one 
which either consciously or uncons- 
ciously is, I believe, daily having an 
effect upon our lives. 

The eternal controversy of Modern 
versus Traditional—can’t we once and 
for all reduce this stupid warfare 
to the level of Euclid’s quod est 
absurdum? The battle of the styles 
again? Not a bit of it: the classics of 
architecture, of any art, are not there 
to be copied or avoided; they are a 
training ground for perceptions and 
faculties for which there is a use to be 
found on a much wider field—the past 
is and must be a living thing, not a 
fetter or a weight to original thought, 
but something to be naturally absorbed 
in a living present. We cannot forget 
the models of the past, and I should be 
under-rating your intelligence if I 
suggested that you wanted to. In the 
works of all great artists there are the 
foundations of tradition, but like the 
modern surgeon we should no more 
think of ignoring modern scientific 
discovery or scientific methods than he 
would think of operating for appendicitis 
with an unsterilized clasp-knife. 

Be careful, then, of these labels of 
Modern and Traditional, which are so 
cramping and restrictive in their use, 
and which only allow you to travel in 
one direction. It is obvious to all that 
too rigid identification with a cult or a 
style prevents freedom of growth. Live 
in your own time, yes, but be true to 
yourself. In other words, while mindful 
of the past, a solution of present 
problems must be based on present faéts, 
not on past history. 

Again, architecture is not a question 
of giving way to compromise, but is a 
synchronization of essential factors 


and considerations, social, economic, 
esthetic—above spurious styles as we 
know them today, above labels: it 
depends upon a proper martialling of 
criteria, and the chief bugbear is so 
often the esthetic side or element in 
connection with which remember what 
Voysey said, and what I believe is a 
profound truth, that materialism alone 
is a demon of unrighteousness. 

Architecture is an art, whatever the 
material needs or the economic means; 
you and I would be poor specimens if 
we consisted of matter only, so great 
are the foundations of our art that if 
it is to succeed as such, and to be 
lasting, the eternal verities must be 
made to mix with the applied actualities 
of the present day—to funk and shirk, 
“the grace in all simplicity,” words 
attributed to Shakespeare in ‘ The 
Phoenix and the Turtle,’ and to be 
content with the sort of building which 
shouts at you, “I may be stark, but 
thank heaven I’m clean,” is merely to 
produce an architecture of bones and 
skin, a skeleton of a thing, and is as 
bad as the building whose architectural 
chassis is covered with misapplied 
ornament clogging its structure. 


Uses of the Past 


I said just now, be mindful of the past, 
and in this connection let us try to 
capture, without the least shame or fear 
of being called a copycat, something of 
the mystery and colour of Eastern work 
(some of which we saw at Burlington 
House last year), the light-hearted and 
magical touch of the Baroque, the 
grace of the Greek, the poise of the 
medieval, the air of the Renaissance 
and the grandeur of the Romanesque; 
only thus shall we do great work—only 
thus shall we get anywhere approaching 
in architecture what is to be found in 
eight out of ten slum children in any 
city, poise, balance, vitality and beauty 
of form—an architecture which is a 
symphysis of function and spirit, which 
presents us with beauty and under- 
standing, and gives us inspiration. 

You boggle over this talk of beauty 
and spirit as something namby-pamby, 
but there’s no getting away from it; 
functional architecture per se simply 
does not exist. Function if you like as 
part of the make-up of a building, 
an essential part, but not the whole. 
And so, to repeat, materialism or 
matter alone is just so much dead 
mutton; you must have the whole 
truth, and the whole truth consists of 
practical needs and values other than 
material ones, and to leave out the 
latter is like forgetting the matches at 
a picnic. 
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The front and side of the new Information Bureau building; the pavilion itself is on the right of the road. 
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OFFICES AT WHITE ROCK APPROACH, HASTINGS 


HIS building, for the Corpora- 
tion of Hastings, next to the 
White Rock Pavilion, forms part 
of a development scheme which is not 
yet completed. It was designed to 
harmonize not only with the adjoining 
pavilion, but also with the old stucco 
fronts of the houses on the promenade. 

The ground floor is occupied by an 
information bureau, while in the base- 
ment there is a band room and music 
library. The offices of the entertain- 
ments manager are on the first floor. 
Two self-contained flats occupy the 
second and third floors. These are 
served by entrances at the side and back, 
with staircases and lift, and contain 
drawing-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
two bedrooms and bathroom. 

The walls are of brick, faced with 
white cement stucco; the windows are 
metal casements, painted white; and 
the roof is covered with red Italian 
tiles. The gates, balconies, shopfront 
and lamps are of bronze, and the doors 
are carried out in oak. 

Within, all floors and staircases are in 
reinforced concrete, covered with wood 
blocks. 

Generally, the finish is ofa simple char- 
acter, while at the same time consistent 
with modern practice in office design. 


DESIGNED BY C. COWLES-VOYSEY 





% ss Mot? 


The interior of the Information Bureau, showing the inquiry counter. Through 

the open doorway on the half-landing is seen a glimpse of the entrance hall and 

the stairs connecting to the upper floors, on the first of which is the entertainment 
manager’s offices. On the second and third floors are two flats. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


S1r,—As an official architect of some 
thirty-four years’ experience, in which 
time it has fallen to my lot on several 
occasions to examine closely and report 
fully upon the comparative costs of 
building works, I can, perhaps, speak 
with a littlke more than ordinary 
knowledge upon the points raised by 
**Almost a Client.” 

In the first place, I would point out 
to him that a qualified—that is to say, 
a *‘ chartered ’—archite¢ct is a man 
who has made a special study of 
planning and designing buildings, as 
well as of the materials used in their 
construction, and the overlooking of 
such work. His designs and specifica- 
tions embody his considered opinions 
upon the problems presented for his 
solution, having due regard to costs of 
maintenance after the work is finished. 

A builder, on the other hand, is a 
man who has made, or should have 
made, a special study of the various 
ways in which buildings may be 
erected; how building materials may 
be bought most favourably, and how 
labour and machinery may be employed 
to the best financial advantage. He 
should be, essentially, a man with an 
expert knowledge of pricing architects’ 
drawings and specifications and quan- 
tity surveyors’ bills of quantities. <A 
builder’s knowledge of prices should, 
therefore, be first-hand knowledge from 
practical experience. 

Architeéts’ and quantity surveyors’ 
knowledge of prices can only be 
second-hand, from a study of standard 
prices and builders’ priced schedules, 
and, therefore, their provisional fore- 
casts of the costs of buildings are always 
regarded as approximate only. Of 
course, their knowledge of standard 
prices of materials and labour is 
sufficient to enable them to safeguard 
a client’s interests—their forecasts are 
usually very near the average of the 
tenders received—but a keen builder’s 
knowledge of prices comes from his 
experience with actual costs recorded 
against the many buildings he ere¢ts. 
In fact, a builder’s business can only be 
run successfully by frequent analysis of 
actual costs to guide him in his pricing 
from time to time. 

The question, therefore, as to an 
architect and a builder being in compe- 
tition with one another ought never to 
arise! It is just as unreasonable to expect 
an architect to tender for and carry 
out building works at a favourable 
price as it is to expect a builder to 
design and specify them with the 
ability of an architect. These are not 
their respective functions. 

Unfortunately, some clients hold the 
false impression that they can save 
money in shortcircuiting the architect 


by going direct to the builder at the 
beginning, and in this way they force 
builders into doing archite¢ts’ work, 
which they think they get done for 
nothing. In a case of this kind the 
client places himself entirely in the 
hands of his builder, who is able to use 
just what kinds and qualities of ma- 
terials he chooses, without any fear of 
their being rejected. The client 
probably pays dearly for materials and 
workmanship inferior to those which 
would have been specified by an 
architect, because, while competitive 
tenders are obtained on an architeéct’s 
specification, a builder will not prepare 
a specification for competitive tenders 
to be obtained upon. In other words, 
the builder can charge what he likes 
for the materials he uses, and in this 
way a client, not realising the difference 
in the quality of materials and work- 
manship, may lose far more than what 
his architect’s fees would have been. 

If ** Almost a Client *” had instructed 
his architect to advertise for tenders 
instead of inviting them privately, as 
done, apparently, the probability is 
that the architect’s approximate esti- 
mate would have been very near the 
average of all the tenders thus obtained, 
and that the lowest would have been 
even less on the architect’s specifica- 
tion than the price obtained and 
accepted from the builder on the 
builder’s own specification. 

After all, the difference between the 
lowest tender obtained upon the archi- 
tect’s specification and the actual cost 
of the work done by the builder was 
only £135, and in all probability the 
time will come when “Almost a 
Client ’’ will realize the truth of his 
concluding sentence in finding that “* he 
has been unfortunate,” after all. He 
may then regret the saving on his 
capital outlay, and next time he builds 
he may be glad to become “ A Client ” 
and reap the advantages so well ex- 
plained in The Adventure of Building. 

As to the speculative builder, he is a 
man whose business is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the ordinary builder 
and contractor. He buys land, ere¢cts 
houses upon it at the smallest possible 
cost in the shortest possible time, 
regardless of what the maintenance 
costs may be afterwards. The buildings 
are then frequently sold before they 
are completed and the cost of mainte- 
nance becomes the owner’s responsi- 
bility. The speculative builder is much 
too good a business man to keep the 
houses he builds and to let them. No! 
he wisely gets rid of them as quickly as 
possible, as he knows they would not 
pay him to maintain. 

** Almost a Client ’’ ought not, there- 
fore, to expect the cost of a speculatively 
built house, to be comparable with 
that of a properly built house under 
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the direction of an architect. He seems 
to overlook the fact that an archite¢t 
has a reputation to keep up which is 
essential to his practice, while the 
speculative builder can get away, every 
time, with his cheap work to a certain 
class of person and without doing his 
business much harm. 
A. LEONARD ROBERTS 


Sir, Almost a Client has pub- 
lished a discovery that many people 
knew a long time ago, viz., that for 
the man who wants a small house the 
employment of an architect is a luxury. 

Such brazen outspokenness has drawn 
the usual retort that builders are a 
race of men without principles who, 
without the architectural policeman, 
will do bad work and use inferior 
materials. Such _ insinuations are 
naturally resented, as like other trades- 
men builders have reputations to keep 
up in their districts, and I know many 
whose unsupervised work is beyond 
reproach. 

The majority of the population of this 
country live in houses costing less than 
£1,000, built without employing archi- 
tects, and they will continue to do so. 
They ask for comfort and convenience, 
and esthetically are not hypersensitive. 
For those who have a higher artistic 
perception in recent years, architects 
have generously provided by means of 
tawdry volumes all the details and 
designs. After a study of these books, 
which were published for education 
rather than advertisement, it has been 
possible for many laymen to evolve 
tasteful designs without infringing the 
law of architectural copyright. 

Specialist firms have now _ their 
designing staffs and fittings, joinery and 
decorations in good taste, and in period 
styles are within the reach of small 
purses. With the aid of these courteous 
and efficient firms and a_ responsible 
builder, it is no wonder that a man of 
small means is shy of adding an extra 
6 per cent. to his expenditure for no 
very visible return. HOUSE OWNER 


Sir,—The fear expressed by Mr. 
Davidson that sending copies of The 
Adventure of Building to possible clients 
is a breach of professional discipline 
is surely unfounded. When I have 
completed my cathedral or municipal 
bath-house, is it unprofessional fo send 
copies of the local papers containing 
the flattering remarks made upon my 
work by the mayor or the archbishop? 

The days of Oriental courtesy are 
gone for ever, and there is nothing 
indelicate in broadcasting this excellent 
little book, especially since it has 
already received the blessing of the 
President of the R.I.B.A. 

Even if the prospective client decides 
to employ another architect instead of 
me, I am generous enough to admit 
between my sobs that even this is 
better than not employing one at all. 

A.R.LB.A. 
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THE “ZONNESTRAAL” (“SUNRAY”) SANATORIUM, HOLLAND 


DESIGNED BY J. DUIKER 





One of the southward-looking ward blocks, which provide accommodation for a dozen patients on each floor; on the right is 


seen the circular staircase-tower. 


HERE are few places where one 

can see in a small space more 

good new architecture than 
Hilversum, a pleasant little place on the 
heathland, some half-hour’s train jour- 
ney east of Amsterdam. The old part 
of the townisclose to thestation : beyond 
this comes the early garden suburb, 
which now has an attractively grown-up 
appearance, its many trees being well 
established. Beyond and around that, 
again, is more and newer garden 
suburb—lines of pleasantly designed 
brick and tile houses, in the usual 
small dull purple brick and red pantile. 


What, however, gives to these parts 
their very great distinction is a series 
of small new public buildings by 
Heer Dudok, mainly schools, but in- 
cluding the well-known abattoir and a 
number of other works; and he is now 
at work upon a new town hall. The 
school buildings are distinguished by 
being for the most part built in lovely 
pale orange brick, which marks them 
out from the houses around, sometimes 
roofed in dark glazed pantiles and 
usually with a few delicately and 
gaily-designed features in coloured tile, 
white or deep blue, and with pleasant 


The buildings have a reinforced concrete skeleton, and are sheathed in steel framing and glass. 


little gardens. The visitor need not 
have any difficulty in finding his way 
about, for close to the station is a gay 
little information bureau, also by 
Dudok, where he can obtain guidance. 
Not the least interesting building, 
however, is a couple of miles outside 
the town, on the heathland to the 
south-east. It is the ‘“‘ Zonnestraal ” 
(“‘ Sunray ’’) Sanatorium, designed by 
Heer Duiker, an undertaking that was 
conceived and is controlled by Dr. Joh. 
L. Van Lier, by whose courtesy the 
writer was allowed to see all over it. 
It seeks to show in its building the 





The administration block, showing the two-story dining- and recreation-room block behind it, with the mast-like chimney rising 
up through a balcony resembling a conning tower; this is the outward sign of the boiler-house and kitchen beneath. 
c2 
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The ** Zonnestraal”’ (** Sunray”) Sanatorium, Holland. 


Block-plan indicating portions completed and in contemplation ; 
set out so that all have an aspect approximately southerly; 


modernity of its medical treatment, 
perhaps even to give the patients 
the sensation of being on a voyage 
at sea, for the lines are the clean 
lines of a ship. 

First, the plan. The whole site slopes 
very slightly southwards, and is sur- 
rounded on the other sides by a young 
wood of pine and silver birch. The 
ground was given by the diamond 
workers of Amsterdam. The adminis- 
trative block is at the upper end, 
connected to, but behind, the main 
dining- and _ recreation-room. The 
operating theatre, X-ray room, etc., 
are in this block, and also small wards 
for those who are very ill. The kitchen, 
with ele¢trically-run apparatus, and 
the boiler, crude oil engine and heating 
plant, are under the dining-room, and 
the chimney rises up through a conning- 
tower-like balcony into something re- 
sembling the heavy tubular mast of a 
battleship. 

The wards are arranged as separate 
buildings, a dozen patients to each 
floor, on a plan which catches sun 


the ground 


and air, not the familiar concave of the 
sun-trap plan, but doubled back like 
a bent wire, so that both blocks face 
southwards, one slightly to the west, 
the other slightly to the east. The angle 
is filled with common rooms, which 
also have plenty of light. These ward 
blocks are disposed about the central 
axis, which runs up to the dining-room. 
Three of them are in being; and 
eventually it is hoped to accommodate 
300 patients. 

Their reinforced concrete skeleton has 
some resemblance to the bones of a 
giant whale—a ground floor on big 
cantilevers from central ribs dug down 
into the sand, like the keel of a ship, 
first floor and roof supported by 
concrete pillars, but with a large portion 
projecting on either side on slender 
cantilever brackets. The spiral stair 
is cast in situ, its roof in skeleton a sort 
of mushroom. The skeleton is clothed, 
or rather sheeted, in steel framing and 
large sheets of glass. Even the stair- 
case is clothed in glass, but the part 
within kicking reach is of wired glass. 


a capacity of 300 patients is in view. 
falls slightly away from the administration block, 
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[By 7. Duiker 


The ward blocks are 


The patients have small single rooms. 
separated from each other by partitions 
of wallboard or some similar material, 
with a large glass and steel front con- 
taining glass doors opening on to a 
veranda, the partitions going half-way 
across. The lavatories, soiled linen 
chutes, etc., are on the far side of the 
corridor. The central dining-room and 
recreation room is a large airy struc- 
ture. The inside shows batteries of 
pipes everywhere to keep it. warm; 
at the end is a box for cinema 
apparatus. 

The patients, who are all men, are 
actively employed in many ways, the 
chief being carpentry; they have built 
themselves airy workshops of wood not 
far away. The basis of the whole 
sanatorium is “‘ occupational therapy.” 
It fills the gap between illness acute 
enough to demand complete rest, and 
final restoration to work. So _ the 
patients work, first a little, then more, 
on the occupations they will return to 
later—carpentry, plumbing, farming 
and the like. a. C. H. 
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MODERN CINEMA DESIGN 


BY W. T. BENSLYN 


Following are extracts from a paper on “‘ Modern Cinema Design” read by the author at a meeting of the 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architeéts on March to. 
showed lantern slides of many cinemas ere¢ted in this country, in America and in Germany. 


In the course of his paper, he described and 


He regarded 


the ** Regent”? Cinema, Brighton, as a wonderful centre of entertainment and thought that Robert Atkinson, 

the architect, showed great courage in launching out into what was, at that time, practically unknown country. 

The “ New Viétoria,’ London, by W. E. Trent and E. Wamsley Lewis, he thought, was unreservedly 
accepted as being unsurpassed by any cinema in this, or any other country. 


LTHOUGH cinemas fall into 
many types, in my opinion it is 
not possible to force standardi- 

zation too far. In an industry which is 
so rapidly evolving, standardization, 
except in the broadest sense, is neither 
desirable nor possible. Sites vary 
considerably, the ideal being an island 
site with a fall of about 6 ft. from the 
entrance to the screen end. Such a 
site is seldom met with and even a site 
with roads on three sides is quite rare. 
Each site therefore has to be dealt 
with on its merits to suit the regulations 
of various authorities. Apart from a 
frontage on to a main road, the safety 
of the public is adequately met as long 
as there are adequate secondary means 
of escape to the main or subsidiary 
roads, and the regulations of some 
authorities asking for very large un- 
built- on spaces along the various 
boundaries are unnecessary if the 
construction throughout is fire-resisting. 

The site being settled, the next most 


important thing is to form some idea 
of the proportion of seating on the 
ground floor in relation to seating in 


the balcony. Double balconies are 
very seldom desirable, although theatres 
with several tiers, as at the new 
Gaumont British house in Paris, have 
the adyantage that they bring their 
public nearer to the screen and are 
therefore more suitable for the human 
voice if. used for variety purposes. It 
is quite obvious that the seating avail- 
able on any site can only be the area 
of the site plus the amount of additional 
space which can be provided in upper 
floors or balconies, and it must always 
be borne in mind that each balcony 
must be provided with staircases both 
for entrance and exit. The introduction 
of balconies means the loss of the ground 
floor space which these staircases occupy 
at street level. Lavatory accommoda- 
tion has also to be provided, and it is 
desirable that this should be dire¢tly 
accessible from the various parts of the 
theatre and not from vestibules. 
Proscenium openings vary in width 
from 30 ft. to 50 ft., and in very large 
theatres are even wider. If possible 
the minimum height of proscenium 
should not be less than 28 ft. It is not 
desirable to have any seat more than 
150 ft. from the screen. Although the 
maximum throw of the projection can 


be more than 120 ft., it is wise to 
endeavour to keep it down to this 
figure. The angle of the centre of the 
projection ray with the horizontal 
should be kept as small as possible, but 
projection is possible with a ray making 
an angle of 25° with the horizontal. 
The position of the projection room is 
a determining factor in the design. 
This again is governed to some extent 
by conditions of site. The principal 
varieties of projection are :— 

a: From a box in the thickness of the 
balcony (the difficulty of this being 
ventilation and direct access to the 
outer air). 

b: Projection from a box at the rear 
of the auditorium known as “ under- 
balcony projection.” 

c: Projection from a box at the back 
of the balcony (usually very simple and 
good but difficult in the largest theatres, 
but a position which I personally 
favour). 

d: Projection from a box carried in 
the roof space and shown through some 


dome-like feature or higher portion of 


the main ceiling. This, if carefully 
handled, need not spoil the decorative 
scheme nor be too obvious to the public. 

The entrance hall should be as large 
as possible. It is desirable that a patron 
entering a theatre should have to pass 
through outer and inner doors spaced 
sufficiently far apart to enable the outer 
door to close before the inner door is 
opened. In some cases revolving doors 
have been introduced, but in buildings 
of this class they are often neither 
desirable nor worth the additional 
expense. This is, however, only a 
personal view and many people differ 
from me. 

Pay boxes should be placed so that 
they are easily seen and that people 
can queue to them without fouling the 
path of patrons leaving the theatre. 
This is often very difficult, but is a most 
important point in planning. It can 
sometimes be met by having covered 
waiting-spaces opening from the hall 
and from which people can approach 
the pay box in batches. Telephone 
accommodation, a kiosk for the sale 
of chocolates, general information 
bureau, manager’s office, and other 
details are all desirable in _ close 
proximity to this main entrance hall. 

A secondary entrance for the cheap 


seats is often provided. This should be 
approached from a good covered 
queuing space—it need not necessarily 
be inside the building but it should at 
least have a canopy. Staircases leading 
to the balcony and also doors leading 
to the ground floor seats should open 
directly from this entrance hall. 

Exits from the ground floor should be 
provided independently of the entrances, 
and the number of doors leading into 
the entrance hall from the street should 
be if possible equal in number to the 
doors for exit and entrance to the ground 
floor and balcony, each stream of traffic 
both in and out thus having a definite 
path allotted for its use. 

Where it is possible, broad gangways 
can be provided on the ground floor, 
a portion being railed off for queuing 
purposes and standing room. This 
method of waiting is both pleasant and 
also enables patrons to be taken from 
the head of the queue immediately 
seats are available, carrying out the 
principle : ‘‘ First come, first served.” 

In some distriéts it is desirable to 
provide cafés in connection with a 
cinema. If this is done adequate space 
must be provided for kitchen, service, 
and café staff, including rooms for 
management and storage. Lavatory 
accommodation for café patrons, inde- 
pendent of the theatre lavatory accom- 
modation, is necessary. —The accommo- 
dation for the café staff should be kept 
independent from that of the theatre 
staff. Theatre staff accommodation is 
important. Separate rooms for both 
sexes with their lavatory accommoda- 
tion adjacent can be provided leading 
from exit staircases or other convenient 
positions. Lockers should be provided 
for each member of the staff and 
facilities for heating water and food 
provided in the staff room. 

The organ can be placed in one or 
other of the following positions :— 

a: Over the proscenium opening. 

b: On one side of the proscenium 
opening. 

c: Under the stage. 

British organs of high quality which 
can -be placed in two chambers each 
14 ft. by ro ft. by 1o ft., plus small 
room for motor and blower, are now 
available. 

Space for an orchestra is very desirable 
and it is a mistake not to leave the 
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orchestra rail in position, even although 
it may not be used, as if it is well- 
designed it is at least more attractive 
than a large waste space, sometimes 
as much as 20 ft. by 100 ins. stretched 
across the front of the house. I have 
seen cinemas in which this reminded 
me.of nothing so much as an asphalted 
school playground. This is especially 
the case where it is not carpeted. 
I have seen various methods of treating 
the orchestra well when it is not being 
used, and experiments are at present 
being made with others. 

Whatever else is cut in a theatre, the 
space allotted for each patron must 
not be restricted. Many of the regula- 
tions demand 2 ft. 4 ins. by 1 ft. 6 ins. 
This is quite inadequate for a modern 
theatre and is really a relic of those 
periods when the entertainment pro- 
vided was of so entrancing a character 
that any physical discomforts were 
entirely forgotten. One trusts that in 


the future an entertainment worthy of 


the seat provided may arise. 

Where seats are stepped a minimum 
of 2 ft. 10 ins. by 1 ft. 8 ins. is necessary, 
and if the tiers can be made 3 ft. wide 
it is even better. A small point often 
forgotten is that an allowance of 3 ins. 
additional on the back tier should be 
made for the rake back of the last seat. 
On raking floors which should be split 
up into rakes of 1 in 8, 1 in 10, and 
1 in 12, a width of 1 ft. 8 ins. per seat 
should be allowed and the back-to-back 
measurement should be from 2 ft. 6 ins. 
to 2 ft. g ins. 

Sight lines are, of course, the deter- 
mining factor in both plan and section, 
and a_ successful cinema must be 
conceived in three dimensions, as the 
addition of an extra row on the balcony 
at the last minute, or the moving 
forward of the screen, will necessitate 
the adjustment of all calculations which 
have been made for sight lines. 
Personally, I always endeavour so to 
design balconies that the top of the 
orchestra rail can be seen clearly from 
all parts of the house. To cut sight 
lines too fine is a great mistake, as it 
means that practically only the screen 
can barely be seen from any seat. 
The feeling of freedom from oppression 
or enclosure is given by enabling as 
much of the theatre as possible to be 


seen from each seat, and this is one of 


the reasons why the old-fashioned 
theatres seem so confined after the best 
modern cinemas, but it is just as bad 
to give too great clearance on one’s 


sight lines as too little, as the rake of 


the balcony rapidly rises above the 
20° angle which I regard as the 
maximum rake desirable. This reacts 
in another way—if the balcony has 
a rapid rake, the theatre becomes 
higher and the cubical contents per 


person increase, the actual volume of 


the house being unnecessarily great 


and the problem of the acoustics of the 
house rendered much more difficult. 
It is better to have a low ceiling at the 
same level all over the house than a 
stepped ceiling, as the low ceiling, if 
properly designed, will probably appear 
to be higher than a stepped ceiling 
which is actually higher but which 
does not appear so. 

I believe in making as simple a roof 
as possible and then hanging down 
from my lower members of the roof 
whatever ceiling shapes are required. 
This simplifies the roof construétion 
considerably and enables a_ cheap, 
simple type of roofing, such as asbestos 
tiles, to be fixed to steel purlins. 


Heating and Ventilation 


. Heating and ventilation is always a 


problem, and in this conneétion, as 
with electrical services, it is essential 
that they should be regarded as an 
integral part of the scheme in the 
preliminary sketch stage. It is never 
satisfactory and always expensive to 
endeavour to fit a ventilation and 
heating scheme into odd corners as an 
after-thought. It is just as important 
to provide the ducts for the air and 
pipe runs, etc., as it is to provide 
staircases for the patrons. It is usually 
quite simple to find runs for these 
ducts in spaces which would otherwise 
be wasted. I have found low-pressure 
hot water the most economical medium 
for heating. The method of pulling in 
air from the outside, warming it and 
distributing through grilles to various 
parts of the house avoids radiators 
except in subsidiary positions, and also 
enables better control of heating. An 
extract fan is, of course, a necessity. 

The design of the various grilles calls 
for ingenuity, but also provides oppor- 
tunity for effect. The function of a 
grille should not be lost sight of. It is 
no good allotting a certain space as a 
grille and then entirely filling it with 
ornament and reducing its area to 
about a third of what the ventilation 
engineer expects to have. Close co- 
operation with both the heating and 
lighting specialists in the early stages, 
as indeed with all the specialists, is of 
the first importance, but it must not 
be forgotten that the architeét is the 
only person who can really see the 
problem as a whole, and it is part of 
his responsibility to see that no specialist 
is allowed to destroy the unity of his 
conception. An independent domestic 
hot water supply is desirable for 
lavatory and staff purposes. Hydrants 
and sprinklers, fire curtains, etc., are 
necessary. 

Elevations, if treated in a direct way, 
have a habit of expressing themselves 
and are usually far more pleasing than 
those which tell lies. It is preferable 
to use a simple and relatively cheap 
material throughout in an intelligent 
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manner with the concentration of 
ornament on the entrances and more 
important points, than to distribute 
cheap ornament indiscriminately in 
every direction. Emphasis must be 
given to the entrance and the character 
of the building expressed. A cinema 
is neither a Crystal Palace, cathedral, 
or a public-house of common fame. 
It should be unmistakably a cinema, 
and, whatever the architect may do, 
the advertising department will see to 
that, but it need not necessarily be 
unmistakably a cheap cinema. <A 
canopy can be a very great asset to 
a design—it can also be otherwise; 


but that, I feel, is the architect’s 
responsibility. The problem must be 
faced squarely and the conditions 


accepted. The interpretation and ex- 
pression of the conditions is where the 
architect either succeeds or fails. 

Similarly in interior decoration: if 
the archite&t conceives his building as 
a unity, the decoration inevitably falls 
into place naturally as part of one 
emphatic, co-ordinated scheme and 
everything is designed to play up to 
the screen. 

The construction is then in direct 
relation to the decoration, and this, of 
course, means economy. The factor 
of true design and forethought cannot 
but result in economy. The character 
of each design will inevitably express 
itself as the conditions vary. 


Removal of Fireplace 


R.F. writes: “A client of mine has 
purchased some premises in a main Street, 
and wishes to make a new 8 ft. passage 
through the ground floor of his premises to 
gain access to the rear of house. An existing 
ground-floor fireplace, which is bonded into 
and not simply built abutting on the wall 
between my client’s house and the adjoining 
premises, will have to be removed, and two 
steel joists put across the new passage at 
first-floor level to support the existing fireplace 
on the first floor and the chimney-stack above. 
The owner of adjoining premises refuses to 
allow my client to fix the two steel girders in 
the wall. It seems to me that the fireplace in 
my client’s house, being bonded into the 
wall, and also the chimney-stack above, 
resting 4% ins. on the wall, gives my client 
a right to support in the wall for his first- 
floor fireplace and chimney-stack above. 
I shall be glad to have your expert's opinion 
on this point.” 


In our opinion, unless the owner of 
the adjoining premises will give his 
consent, it is not safe to undertake the 
works which you propose. The facts 
are clearly explained to us, but we 
fear, if the structural alterations which 
you propose should be commenced, 
that a successful application for an 
injunction might be made against the 
building owner. A. B 
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LITERATURE 


A NEW HOUSE—A NEW WORLD 


HIS book is a description of Erich 

Mendelsohn’s own residence in 
Berlin. The title, however, is enough 
to show that it goes far beyond the 
description of a single building. It 
makes use of this house as an example 
for analyzing the problem of a residence 
generally. This country house is an 
emphatic expression of modern times 
on a scale seldom achieved, and never 
with such freedom, namely, a home of 
culture for modern people of some 
pretensions. Here is no accidental 
individual solution, but a deliberate 
solution, from the choice of the building 
site to the domestic equipment, syste- 
matically thought out and carried to 
completion with energy and success. 
The concern of the book is not with 
the every-day dwelling considered from 
the point of view of the routine of 
living, and not with the technical 
equipment; though it is true that this 
house brings every facility offered by 
modern technique into the service of 
a private house to an extent which 
cannot often have occurred. These 
scientific and functional things remain 
elements, the best fulfilment of which 
will be to accept them as a matter of 
course. Every technical device serves 
the higher intellectual possibilities of 
the dwelling in the manner of a good 
servant—unobtrusively and invisibly. 
The painter, Amédée Ozenfant, who 
has lived and worked in this house for 


a long time, says in his very fine 
preface :-— 

It was as if ten mechanical guardian angels 
were making my life easier for me. Where 
scientific progress provided the means, the 
architect has called upon completely automatic 
fittings. He thus spares the resident un- 
necessary waste of energy which he 
can use at his will in order to keep his 
faculties fresh for more profitable things than 
inconvenience. In this house there are many 
motors and machines. Must they be made 
visible? . . . A house in which the scientific 
gadgets are shown to emphasis soon looks like 
a museum of mechanical fossils, because 
the latest mechanism soon makes the older 
look ridiculous. But beauty and spirit are 
never antiquated. A family consists not only 
of people who sleep, wash and eat. They are 
intellectual human beings. Happy is the artist 
who does not forget that novelty must not 


exclude the eternal and fundamental needs of 


men. 

This viewpoint expresses itself first in 
the choice and fashioning of the en- 
vironment for the new house, which 
could hardly have been more fortu- 
nately conceived, and was one of the 
most important considerations for a 
complete solution of the problem. This 
same viewpoint determines _ the 
modelling of the relationship between 
the house and the landscape. It is 
the starting-point for the arrangement 
of the rooms (half of the ground floor 
is contained in one room, which is 
devoted to music). It particularly 
expresses itself in the care with which 
the appropriate fittings in these rooms 
have not subsequently been inserted, 
but have been “ built in” from the 
first. 





A general view of Eric Mendelsohn’s own residence in Berlin. 
terrace seen on the right is reproduced as a frontispiece to this issuc. 


[From Neues Haus—Neue Welt. 


Another view of the 
** This house 


is a new proof that the * new realism’ has become no dead rut for the art of building.” 
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The illustrations in the book take the 
beholder from the entrance gate 


through the whole of the garden and 
house, into the most intimate rooms. 
The entrance gate is a gap in a long 
wall, over which one cannot see. One 
can only catch suggestions of house and 
garden—inviting steps, flowers, trees 
and a few windows. But nothing sur- 
renders to inquisitiveness; the extent 
of the residence is completely lost from 
the road. Behind the gate, the few 
steps of the stairway lead between walls 
on to a new level, into a new sphere. 
The road has sunk, as if charmed 
away. One stands in a flowering 
meadow, between birches and pines, 
in front of a white house. One is in 
the middle of the dwelling-place, in the 
residence garden, in the ** green room ” 
of the house. 

A flat path leads without steps to the 
house entrance. This entrance is 
entirely without ornament. Its emphasis 
is only received from the straightness of 
the approach. This detail is very char- 
acteristic. Apart from it, there is not a 
single purely decorative ornament on 
the exterior, and yet it appears as 
very beautiful. The elements which are 
functionally necessary, such as windows, 
doors, wall surfaces, are moulded into 
beautiful shapes by the inside arrange- 
ment and the proportioning. ‘ Fortu- 
nately, there is no incompatibility 
between ‘ usefulness’ and *‘ indispens- 
able uselessness ’°—these needs of the 
soaring intellect; since proportion 
brings them together ’’ (Ozenfant). 

Such meditations could be carried 
from page to page—in the conception 
of the garden, which belongs to the 
most interesting and most complete 
part of the house; in the combining 
of the house with the landscape, the 
landscape with the inner rooms; in 


the individual rooms themselves; in 
many refinements, references and 
details. A book three times as thick 


could be written round this book. 

Within the range of this review, how- 
ever, only interest is to be awakened, 
in order that readers may themselves 
become acquainted with the work. 

Seen from the standpoint of the new 
art of building, this house is a new 


proof that the ‘new realism” has 
become no dead rut for the art of 
building. The extreme func¢tionalism 


and materialism in architecture during 
recent years has been a great purifying 
process. For a long time, several 
tendencies have pointed towards a 
further development. As a result of a 
strict synthesis—not through a com- 
promise between intellectual and artistic 
harmony—there arises the prospect of 
the development of a sound archi- 
tecture with a strong intellectual orien- 


tation. The artistic harmony shown 
in this new work of Mendelsohn 
may, perhaps, not appear modern 
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enough to many. It is probable, how- 
ever, that it is a long step in a direction 
which belongs to the future. 

In conclusion, just a short comment. 
The book—in view of the present trend 

will no doubt bring reproaches from 
other countries regarding the extrava- 
gance of German architects. Two 
answers may be made. In the first 
place, it is wrong to generalize from 
individual cases. In the second place, 
there can be no doubt that at the 
time (1929) the programme for this 
building was evolved (it was under 
construction in 1930-31), dwelling- 
houses had been erected all over the 
world which cost more than this one. 
But there are few which have become 
known beyond the borders of their 
country as artistic achievements. No 
misleading conclusions should be drawn 
from this faét, but we should be glad 
that such a difficult task has found 
such a good solution. J. UMLAUF 


Neues Haus—Neue Welt. By Erich Mendelsohn. 
German. English, French. Berlin : 
Mosse. Price, Rm. 12. 


OLD HUNGARIAN ARI 
“THE object of this volume is to accede 
Hungarian art a_ significance 
with that of other nations and _ trace 
something of its development from the 
Neolithic Age to the nineteenth century. 

The difficulties in preserving a com- 
prehensive record are practically in- 
surmountable owing to the ravages of 
war, the neglect of archzological re- 
search, and latter-day unsuccessful 
attempts at restoration. We learn, 
moreover, that fortifications and houses 
were frequently constructed from the 
ruins of monuments, and that stone 
carvings and altar-pieces were utilized 
for whitewash. 

In spite of these disadvantages, the 
writer has presented a coherent his- 
torical outline indicating the various 
phases, which are divided into seven 
chapters, reinforced by a_ generous 
supply of illustrations. 

Commencing with a summary of the 
neolithic and following periods of 
transition, we find in the historic period 
dating from the fifth century B.c. a 
prevailing art dominated by pseudo- 
classic influence. At the time of the 
Roman Conquest the classic element 
was absorbed into the provincial art 
and remained undisturbed by the 
incursions of Attila; while later, Christi- 
anity, already established, was en- 
couraged after the invasion of the 
Magyars, who adopted it as their faith 
and infused the art with an Eastern 
sense of colour. 

The next influence was that of the 
Turian people, who introduced new 
motives into the design chiefly based 
on animal forms and, later still, 
Persian-Sassanide, which affected the 
ornament of the Romanesque churches. 
The chapter on Romanesque archi- 


Rudolf 
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Ground-floor plan of Eric Mendelsohn’s own residence in Berlin. 
B = hall ;s 
F = kitchen ; 


is as follows: A = cloakroom; 


E = serving pantry ; 


tecture is interesting, showing its curious 
commingling with the Gothic style in 
the eleventh century. Ample _illus- 
trations are provided of the charac- 
teristic prominence of towers and their 
organic relationship with the interior 
arrangement of the building; 
the double-steepled churches. 
Sculpture, painting and wood-carving 
and illuminated manuscripts are well 
represented, indicating Italian and 
German influences, while the chapter 
on Renaissance architecture, directly 
evolving from Florence, provides an 
interesting account of the blending 
with the Gothic, the craftsman of both 
schools working simultaneously. 

Following the wars with Turkey in 
the sixteenth century, an Oriental 
influence was introduced into the 
Renaissance architecture of Upper 
Hungary which evolved a_ singular 
variety. This style attained its summit 
in the seventeenth century when, after 


also of 


Neue Welt. 
The accommodation 

D = dining-room ; 
terrace. 


| From Neues Haus 


C = music-room ; 


G terrace ;; H = 


the expulsion of the Turks, the Jesuit 
influence became paramount and, with 
it, baroque and_pseudo-classicism. 
Chapter VII closes with the hope that 
Hungarian art has been proved more 
than a hot-house plant and a final 
picture of a very Greuze-like mother 
and child. GRACE E. ROGERS 

Old Hungarian Art. By Korné] Divald. 


Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
Price," 21s. net. F 
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Laxton and Lockwood’s Builders’ Price 
Book, 1932. Edited by P. T. Walters, 
F.s.1. With a chapter of Legal Notes 
and Memoranda by T. J. Kelly. 
London: Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. 
Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Royal Tombs at Dendra, near Midea. 
By Axel W.. Persson. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. Price, £2 2s. net. 





THE 


PENETRATION 


HE penetration of moisture 
through walls is, unfortunately, 
a very common trouble, and 


every prolonged spell of bad weather 
brings to the Information Bureau of 
the Building Research Station a con- 
siderable number of reports on this 


subject. 
Exposure 
The severity of exposure to the 
weather is a very important factor 


influencing the penetration of moisture. 
This is a fa¢tor which it is almost 
impossible to define accurately. With 
a good eaves projection on a sheltered 
site a particular type of wall may be 
perfectly satisfactory; transfer it to a 
situation where the exposure is severe, 
near the sea, or on an open hillside, and 
penetration may occur every winter. 
Where the conditions of exposure are 
generally recognized to be severe, it 
will be found that local custom provides 
for the adverse conditions, and special 
precautions are taken to obtain a damp- 
resisting wall. The line of demarcation 
between severe and normal exposure 
cannot be defined, and, presumably, it 
is the border-line cases where trouble 
arises. Another important point is the 
fact that the worst weather conditions 
occur only at comparatively infrequent 
intervals. The winter of 1929-30 was 
a particularly bad time; there were 
weeks of heavy rain and high winds 
with few intermissions of good-drying 
weather, and in many buildings the 
weak spots were revealed for the first 
time during that period. It may be 
argued that very severe conditions are 
exceptional, but they are always liable 
to occur at some time in the life of a 
building, and a properly designed and 
constructed building should be capable 
of withstanding the worst weather. 
The problem of the damp resistance 
of a wall is complicated. Penetration 
may occur either through the individual 
units, such as bricks or stones of which 
the wall is built, or by way of the 
jointing material, or through dis- 
continuities of the bond between units 
and the jointing material. 

The Wall Unit 

Most of our common walling materials 
have a porous capillary structure. In 
the case of solid walls in brickwork or 
masonry it is evident that if the rain is 
driven against the wall for a sufficient 
length of time moisture must inevitably 
reach the inner face. Nine-inch walls, 


Extraés from a paper on ‘Causes, Conse- 
quences and Cure of al in Buildings,” 
read by the author at a meeting of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution on March 7. 
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OF MOISTURE THROUGH WALLS 


BY R. FITZMAURICE 


where the headers provide a capillary 
path for moisture right through to the 
inner face, and less frequently thicker 
solid-brick walls, undoubtedly show 
penetration in this way in many cases. 
The only conclusion to be drawn is 
that the solid brick or masonry wall, 
however well constructed, is a gamble 
with the weather, and to rely on it to 
prevent penetration of moisture intro- 
duces an element of chance which is 
undesirable. 

It is evident that the properties of the 
brick or stone must have an important 
bearing on the question of damp pene- 
tration. It is not possible, in the 
present state of knowledge, to indicate 
which of any given range of bricks or 
stones is likely to be the most resistant to 
penetration. It is certain, however, 
that the test of absorption by immersion, 
which is often used, alone affords little 
if any indication of the behaviour of the 
material in respect of the transmission 
of moisture under practical conditions; 
actually certain bricks which give very 
good results in buildings are shown to 
great disadvantage by a test of this 
kind. 

The Jointing Mortar 


The type of mortar used will obviously 
have an important bearing on the 
penetration of moisture through walls. 
Since we must have a jointing material, 
it is evident that for a solid wall theory 
would point to a dense impervious 
mortar with all joints fully flushed up; 
many _ specifications obviously have 
this object in view. Unfortunately, 
under practical conditions it is almost 
impossible to get a really dense mortar. 
The water content of the mortar, which 


is of vital importance from the point of 


view of obtaining maximum density, is 
completely altered when the wet mix is 
placed in a thin layer between absorp- 
tive materials, such as_ bricks or 
stones. 


The possibility of the formation of 


discontinuities between bricks and mor- 
tar has already been mentioned, and 
there is every reason to suppose that 
penetration often occurs by 
defects of this kind, and that in many 
cases where penetration occurs very 
rapidly it is due to this. 

A comprehensive investigation of the 
penetration of damp through brick 
walls has recently been carried out at 
the Mellon Institute in the U.S.A., and, 
whilst it would be unwise to apply the 
results too rigorously to British practice, 


the conclusions reached as a result of 


this work are well worth attention. 
It is stated that discontinuities between 


way of 


bricks and mortar are the most impor- 
tant factor in producing damp penetra- 
tion, and so far as the formation of 
such discontinuities is concerned, lime 
mortars and lime mortars with cement 


gauging are to be preferred to cement 
mortars, since they give a most 
‘elastic’ structure. Experiments 


carried out on test walls, which have 
been erected at the Building Research 
Station for tests on water-proofers, 
suggest that lime mortar has advan- 
tages over cement mortar in respect of 
moisture penetration. 


Design of Walls 

The manner in which moisture pene- 
tration occurs has now been very 
briefly discussed, and it remains to 
consider how a wall can be designed so 
that no moisture will penetrate to the 
inner face under any conditions. It 
has been shown that moisture pene- 
trates by way of capillary channels in 
the body of the materials themselves 
or by channels approximately of capil- 
lary dimensions which occur between 
materials and mortars. If the wall is 
to be dry under the most adverse 
conditions, these capillary channels 
must be broken, and this can be 
contrived only by means of a con- 
tinuous membrane of an impermeable 
material or by the provision of a 
continuous or partially continuous void 
space. The best way of attaining this 
object is by means of the cavity wall, 
and despite all prejudices to the 
contrary, it is considered that the 
cavity wall, kept reasonably clear from 
mortar droppings and with properly 
designed details at heads and joints o 
openings, is at the moment the safesi 
solution of the walling problem. Nc 
single case of serious penetration of a 
properly designed cavity wall has yet 
been brought to the notice of the 
Building Research Station. Many have 
been reported, but on careful investiga- 
tion the trouble has been found to be 
due to violation in design of the 
principles of cavity construction or to 
careless workmanship. Some §archi- 
tects favour a wall construction in which 
the cavity is filled with cement mortar, 
sometimes with the addition of a 
waterproofing admixture. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining a really dense mortar 
has already been discussed, and there 
is, in addition, a quite appreciable 
danger of the formation of shrinkage 
cracks in the mortar core as well as 
voids where ties come through. Taking 
these points into consideration, it is 
thought that the unfilled cavity is to be 
preferred. 
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OLLOWING are the papers by 

Messrs. W. J. Jones and F. P. 
Marsh, on “ Special Lighting Prob- 
lems” and “ Lighting Requirements 
for Modern Buildings,” read at the 
afternoon session of the above con- 
ference on March 3, together with the 
discussions. 


Interior Lighting of Shops 

Mr. F. P. Marsh, in a paper on 
** Lighting Requirements for Modern 
Buildings,” confined his remarks to 
shops. After referring to the illumina- 
tion of shop-fronts, he said : A point of 
supreme importance in interior lighting seemed 
to be that the lighting must be suitable for 
selling. Quite a number of installations had 
been provided in various stores, which installa- 
tions were interesting from the lighting point 
of view, and very often quite decorative, but 
they did not provide sufficient light to enable 
the shopkeeper to sell, as proved by the fa¢ithat 
in some cases such installations had been taken 
out and replaced by more ordinary lighting, at 
considerable expense. 

A suggestion which had been made to him, 
and which he considered to be excellent, was 
that in a store where there were a number of 
counters, the lighting in the ceiling should follow 
more or less the same lines as the counters, thus 
concentrating the lighting to a greater extent on 
the counters than on the floors between them, 
although, of course, giving quite adequate 
lighting on the floors. 

Another important point which it was well 
worth bearing in mind, was the provision of 
illuminated signs inside the large stores. The 
advantages of these were, that they enabled 
customers to find their way about easily from 
one department to another, and they also 
indicated that the owner of the store was 
up-to-date—a factor which had its effe¢ét upon 
the mind of the customer. 


Mr. P. J. Westwood, F.R.1.B.A., in the 
ensuing discussion, said that a point of 


LIGHTING CONFERENCE 


importance which had arisen in connection 
with this and other papers was that it was 
necessary for an architect to seek the services 
of an engineer, in the early stages of the design 
of a building—and that applied just as much 
to the lighting of commercial buildings as to 
other types of building. Transformers had to 
be installed in large buildings, and provision 
had to be made for them in the basement, and 
it was very trying for an architect, after having 
laid out the basement plan, to have to give 
150 or 200 feet super for the purpose of housing 
transformers. The problem of providing in 
the first place the ducts for the carrying of the 
various services was also of great importance, 
and it behoved the architect to call in the 
engineer at a very early stage, and not to wait 
until the roof was on. Another point he stressed, 
was that it was a wise precaution, when one 
had decided upon the provision to be made for 
the various services to meet present-day 
requirements, to add another 25 or 50 per cent. 
to that provision, because lighting was as yet 
in its infancy, and it was fairly certain that it 
would be used more and more intensively in 
the future. The extra provision when the 
building was designed, therefore, would prove 
to be an economy in the long run. 


With regard to the lighting of the interiors of 


shops, Mr. Westwood was of opinion that semi- 
indirect lighting was required for the most 
part. No doubt there were many positions in 
which indireét lighting was best, but it had been 
pointed out to him by some of his clients that 
indirect lighting had not a “ kick” in it, and 
though they agreed that it was beautiful in the 
home, or the club, and in other places where 
they had not to work, it was necessary to have 
for business purposes a light with more “ kick.” 
One could use semi-indireét, and add to it some 
direct lighting, building up in the various parts 
of a store a certain amount of architectural 
lighting. 

A system which represented the latest develop- 


ment in stores was to have a general system of 


lighting, and in addition to provide reflectors 
on the ceilings at points over the counters, 
where the business was actually being done. 
If these were included in the original designs 
they could be built into the ceilings, provided 





Cambridge Theatre, Seven Dials.] 


[Wimteris, Simpson and Guthrie, architects. 


A photograph showing the lighting of the ceiling of the Cambridge Theatre. 
referred to by Mr. Rome Guthrie on this page. 


access to them was allowed for. A number of 
them had been installed for experimental 
purposes, and the clients, after testing them for 
some months, had said that their customers 
appreciated the wonderful lighting of the 
counters. The light given was pleasing, and 
there was a wide spread of light at the 
bottom, 

He looked forward to the time when it would 
be possible to buy what he referred to as a beam 
of light, or a 4 by 2 of light, without being 
troubled with the fittings. He wanted to get 
away from systems which involved the use of 
dozens of small units, each of which had to be 
fitted into a holder. He believed the heating 
of big blocks of glass with gas units would come, 
but that would not be a commercial proposition 
today. Even the tubular lights, although 
decorative and pretty, consumed 24 times the 
amount of energy consumed by the ordinary 
types, and in addition, they were expensive to 
replace. 


Lighting of Church Interiors 


A paper on “ Special Lighting Prob- 
lems,’ was then contributed by Mr. 
W. J. Jones, M.sc., who pointed out that 


in a church, the provision of adequate and 
effective lighting, free from glare, was made 
more difficult on account of dark surroundings, 
and his first suggestion was that, in any event, 
clear lamps of all kinds should be rigidly 
excluded in any position where there was any 
likelihood of a direct view of the lamp being 
obtained. 

Most church-lighting problems had now to be 
viewed with a sense of the dramatic, which in 
most instances included a concentration of 
light at the east end of the church, or in the 
case of Nonconformist churches, at the pulpit. 

While dealing with the chancel, one might ask 
the question why it was always necessary to go 
outside a church at night to get the effect of the 
stained glass windows. He would suggest a 
discreet use of floodlights on the outside, 
lighting up the windows to a low intensity. 


Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, F.R.1.B.A., who 
opened the discussion on Mr. Jones’ 
paper, said he _ was particularly 
interested in the lighting of churches, because 
he was designing a Nonconformist church, 
and proposed to provide indirect lighting from 
fittings on the walls: having got out the pre- 
liminary scheme, it was essential that he should 
get into close touch immediately with engineers 
in order to obtain advice as to how it could be 
carried out. 

The successful lighting of an old Gothic 
church or cathedral was an appalling problem: 
they were not designed for bright lighting, and 
he felt that they could not be floodlit very 
successfully, for that was all against the designs 
of the churches themselves. He, personally, 
was more concerned with the modern problems. 
There was nothing more detestable than a 
naked light: it was disturbing, and very rarely 
indeed was it of any use. Photographs pub- 
lished in the architectural press during the past 
year or two had demonstrated the value of 
shadows in interiors. , 


Mr. E. H. Bucknole asked what was 


the engineering solution of the problem of 


lighting interiors where the formal design did 


not permit of a very low frieze ? 


Mr. Rome Guthrie said the answer to 


the problem was to light the ceiling in a succes- 
sion of levels, of course, but it was very extrava- 
gant. and an enormous amount of current was 
used. The problem was a very real one, and 
the architects had been up against it constantly 
in conneétion with the lighting of the ceiling 
of the Cambridge Theatre, where eventually 
thev had hit on the idea of using bands, the 
light coming from between each two bands. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE | 


HEN Standing Committee ** A ”’ 

of the House of Commons gave 
further consideration to the Town and 
Country Planning Bill, Sir George 
Hume, in putting the view of the 
London County Council, said that the 
Council attached the utmost importance 
to the Bill going through. They did 
not object to safeguards, but they did 
urge that nothing should be done to 
prevent the passage of the measure into 
law. All they asked was that some 
provision should be inserted by which 
an authority which might have a 
difference of opinion on a question of 
law—not a question of method—should 
have the opportunity of going to the 
High Court to get that point of law 
settled. 
Sir Henry Cautley moved an amend- 


ment to provide that, in the event of 


an objector being dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Minister, a scheme, as 
proposed to be approved by the 
Minister, should be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, and should not 
become operative unless both Houses, 
by resolution, approved it. 


Sir E. Hilton Young, the Minister of 


Health, said that the amendment would 
make town planning procedure prac- 
tically a dead letter. It would cumber 
it so much as to make it unworkable, 
and it would add an_ unnecessary 
Committee stage to a scheme. He was 
prepared to introduce into the Bill the 
‘annulment procedure,” which would 
give every objector to a scheme an 
opportunity of making his objection 
known to Parliament. 

The amendment was negatived by 
30 votes to 13. 

On Clause 10, Interim Development 
Orders, Mr. Train, a Unionist, moved 
an amendment making it obligatory 
on the authority to pay compensation 
for any damage by reason of an 
application for permission to develop 
land being refused, or granted subject 
to conditions. The Bill made such 
payment optional only. Mr. Train 
argued that compensation should be 
given whenever the value of a man’s 
property was reduced. 

Several members supported — the 
amendment, but it was strongly resisted 
by Sir E. Hilton Young, who said that 
it would certainly be his case, through- 
out the drafting of the Bill and in its 
administration as an Aéct, to secure 
equality of treatment for the small 
landowner and for the large landowner. 
It was undoubtedly a difficult question. 
It was one of those questions not capable 
of any perfect solution, and they must 
find the best solution they could. For 
the first time they were taking power 


Jackson, G. E. P. 
Jackson, G. H. 
Jacobson, L. S. 


to deal with the situation by the pro- 
cedure of optional contribution. It 
was recognized that there was a danger 
of hardship on the owner if an interim 
order was made affecting his land at 
one stage, while the stage at which he 
could claim compensation did not 
come until later. They must deal with 
that danger of hardship as best they 
could. It was not possible to impose a 
legal obligation, because it was not 
possible in all cases to ascertain what 


SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


T a recent meeting of the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. the following 
members were elected : 
As Fellows (5) 
Walker, H. F., M.B.£. 
Welch, H. A. 


Dovaston, J. 
Gale, C. H. 
Hoogterp, 5. A. 
As Associates (40) 
Lay, G. Q. 
Livingstone, A. H. 
MacDonald, J. W. 
Mackness, A. R. 
Marsh, J. S. 
Mauldon, F. N. 
Parsons, L. H. 
Penn, C. T. 
Phillips, R. L. 
Richards, I. F. B. 
Richmond, S. M. 


Allen, W. H. 
Anderson, A. R. F. 
Barnes, J. W. H. 
Bevan, C. S. 
Carnegie, J. D. 
Davies, E. L. W. 
Dotto, A. L. 
Eaton, N. M. 
Fairless, C. L. 
Fairweather, G. 
Gilham, E. C. 


Harding, D. E. Scott, W. 
Haswell, G. J. W. Sedcole, A. J. 
Hicks, J. K. Smith, D. R. 
Holder, F. W. Steel, A. J. 
Huddy, G. V. Stewart, A. A. 


Watson, R. P. 
Westmoreland, C. E. 
Whalley, J. M. 
Wood, G. °* 

As Licentiates (30) 
Backhouse, W. S. Geers, L. M. 


Kershaw, S. 


Barnabas, A. Hamid, S. A. 
Brinsley, H. G. W. Harvey, E. H. 
Bromly, A. Jones, J. T. 

Bruty, J. C. Kenworthy, R. 
Callander, J. G. Newman, E. G. S. 
Clark, A. K. Pegg, A. L. F. 


Cotten, J. J. Pepper, C. L. 
Crumbleholme, W. L.R.Petty, C. H. 
Damen, H. E. F. Pexton, F. W. 


Dean, N. Raymond, G. 
Deas, G. B. Rogers, A. L. 
Drake, A. Smith, H. 
Ferrie, J. H. Stewart, W. H. 


Flatman, J. G. Tippetts, A. W. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


Rational Architecture’ was the 
title of an_ illustrated address by 
Mr. Joseph Emberton, A.R.1.B.A., at a 
meeting of the above Society, held 
on March 3. Mr. Norman Culley, 
F.R.I.B.A. (President) occupied the chair. 
Mr. Emberton said that so far English 
architeés had turned to_ tradition 
rather than to scientific thought for 
their inspiration. ‘Traditional methods 


the obligation was, and what the 
measure of compensation ought to be. 
That being so, they were going to give 
the local authority, in cases which were 
not clear, and where that difficulty did 
not arise, power, by this optional 
procedure, to make, as it were, an 
advance on account of the compensa- 
tion which would ultimately become 
payable. 

He saw no difficulty in the practical 
working of the scheme, which he 
believed would meet all cases of real 
difficulty and hardship. 

In spite of this, the amendment was 
carried against the Government by 
21 votes to 17. 


INSTITUTIONS 


provided little help in the designing of 
steel or reinforced concrete structures. 
They had concerned themselves mainly 
with camouflaging brick and_ stone 
structures with traditional ornament, 
so that they might satisfy preconceived 
ideas as to what good architecture 
should look like. Little appreciation 
had been given to the intrinsic merits 
of the structure. 

The type of building which was being 
erected in quantities for housing was 
out of date. Modern methods and 
materials could not be used efficiently 
on such small units as cottages. Such 
developments, even under the best 
auspices, were resulting in the un- 
economical using up of large areas of 
the countryside, and such houses were 
not being built at a rent which the type 
of tenant who needed them could afford. 
Lavish scattering of accommodation 
involved considerable traffic problems. 
The obvious solution was to house 
families in communal dwellings of con- 
siderable height, and occupying much 
less ground space, some distance apart, 
leaving large areas of land in the 
immediate vicinity for pleasure grounds 
or for purposes of food produttion. 

In seconding the vote of thanks, pro- 
posed by Mr. G. H. Foggitt, F.r.1.B.A., 
Mr. R. A. Easdale said he was glad to see 
that Mr. Emberton regarded their old 
Gothic cathedrals as the last specimen 
of rational design, before the classical 
renaissance brought them features 
which had little relationship to 
structure. Personally, he did not like 
the idea of communal dwellings, and 
did not think the English mind lent 
itself to such ideas. 

Mr. Norman Culley said that although 
the architecture of the buildings they 
had seen was founded on reason, many 
of them seemed to him to possess an 
esthetic quality which had not been 
sufficiently emphasized by the lecturer. 
Messrs. J. Addison, G. L. Broadbent, 
F. Sunderland and B. R. Gribbon also 
spoke. 
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MAIDSTONE ART AND CRAFTS 
SOCIETY 

A meeting of the Maidstone Art and 
Crafts Society was held on Wednesday, 
March 2, when the programme took 
the form of a series of short in- 
formal addresses by members of the 
Society. 

The first paper was read by Mrs. 
Herbert Green, on ‘‘ Scrap Books.” 
This hobby, said Mrs. Green, was both 
instructive and amusing, and _ little 
did she think, when she began her 
colleétion in 1870, that it would be of 
such absorbing interest sixty years 
later. 

Mr. S. H. Loweth, F.R.1.B.A., then 
gave a talk on ‘*‘ The Buildings of the 
Acropolis,” illustrated by lantern slides 
and plans of the buildings. Owing to 
lack of time, he devoted himself 
chiefly to the Parthenon, and explained 
the refinements of Greek planning and 
construction, in regard to the columns, 
stylobate and entablature of the temple. 
He then gave some interesting theories 
regarding the lighting of the Parthenon, 
and described in detail the sculpture 
and bas-reliefs of the building, drawing 
attention to the maximum effect of 
shadow with the minimum of relief. 
Mr. Loweth remarked that it would be 
a good thing if English architects 
remembered more frequently that 
shallow carving was only possible in 
countries where there was strong 
sunlight, and did not try to emulate, 
with such poor results, Greek design 
in this grey and gloomy country. 

The next speaker was Miss Dorothy 
Goodwin, A.R.1.B.A., who took as her 
subject “‘ Linocuts.”” She explained 
briefly the process of lino cutting, and 
humorously warned the uninitiated 
that much patience and perseverance 
were necessary for that type of work. 
Several of her prints were then shown 
on the epidiascope, including a series 
fllustrating the various stages of a 
five-colour print. 

Mr. Cyril Day then discussed “‘ The 
Manufacture of Table Glass.” Intro- 
ducing his talk by a summary of the 
composition of glass, he then described 
the various and intricate stages in the 
manufacture of a wine-glass, illustrating 
his remarks by specimens of a glass in 
each stage of its evolution. Mr. Day 
concluded with a short description of the 
almost mass production of cheap glass, 
as compared with the skilled and 
ancient craft of glass-blowing. 


R.I.B.A. TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE 


The Town Planning Committee of the 
R.1.B.A., at a meeting held on March 3, 
1932, passed unanimously the following 
resolution : 


This Committee desires to thank the Minister 
of Health for re-introducing the Town and 
Country Planning Bill, which met with the 
general approval of all political parties in 


the House of Commons during the last 
session. 

The Committee is of the opinion, however, 
that, if the vital provisions of the Bill should be 
amended, particularly as regards Clause 6, as 
now proposed by members of Standing Com- 
mittee “‘ A’ of the House of Commons, it will 
not be possible for planning authorities to ensure 
the orderly and efficient development of towns, 
nor to provide adequate measures for the 
preservation of rural areas. The Committee is 
unanimous in recording its regret that the Bill 
is in danger of being rendered ineffective by 
reason of certain amendments which have been 
put forward, which action is in opposition to the 
considered opinion of Local Authorities and 


Regional Committees, who are now possessed 
of a wide practical experience of urban and rural 
planning under the Act of 1925. 

In view of the urgent necessity for economy in 
the planning of all land, the Committee there- 
fore respectfully urges that His Majesty's 
Government and all members of Parliament 
will take aétion to ensure that the Bill is not 
deprived of the original provisions necessary 
for a wise control over development and the 
reconstruction of areas already built on. 

Copies of the resolutions have been 
sent to the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of Health, and the Members of Standing 
Committee ‘‘ A.” 


LAW REPORTS 


LEASE : DILAPIDATION CLAIM 


Rimell and Allsop, Ltd. v. E. Humphrey, 


Ltd: Official Referees Court. Before 
Mr. S. R. C. Bosanquet, K.C. 
HIS was an action by Messrs. 


Rimell and Allsop, Ltd., of 54 
New Bond Street, against Messrs. E. 
Humphrey, Ltd., claiming under a 
lease of twenty-one years from Sep- 
tember, 1909, for dilapidations to four 
upper floors at 53, 54 and 55 New 
Bond Street, which the defendants held 
at a rental of £1,100 a year. 

Plaintiffs’ case was when the lease 
terminated in 1930 the premises were 
found to be in a bad state of repair. 

The defendants, whilst denying lia- 
bility, paid into court £200, and 
pleaded that that was sufficient to 
satisfy any claim the plaintiffs might 
have. They further pleaded that 
the dilapidations were due to faulty 
construction of the building. 

Mr. Holmes, for the plaintiffs, argued 
that under the lease the defendants were 
liable to keep the premises in a good 
state of repair and to deliver them up 
at the end of the term in good con- 
dition. 

The three top floors in_ par- 
ticular had been left in a shocking 
condition, and when the defendants 
were served with the schedule of 
dilapidations they did very little beyond 
covering up the defects. 

Mr. Herbert Walters, architect and 
building surveyor, who prepared the 
schedule of dilapidations, said all that 
had been done was a little patching 
and glossing over. As far as he 
could see, there were no _ structural 
defects. 

Mr. Evershed, for the defendants, 
contended that this was a case in which 
the wear-and-tear clause must be ap- 
plied, as he submitted the plaintiff could 
not recover against the defendants for 
what might have been an inherent 
defect in the original construction of 
the building. 

Mr. William Fenn, L.R.1.B.A., and 
Mr. L. W. Goodwyn gave evidence on 
behalf of the defendants, the former 
stating that at the end of the lease he 
advised as to what was necessary to be 


done in order to comply with the 
covenants of the lease 
repairs. 

The Official Referee, in giving judg- 
ment, reviewed the facts of the case and 
said it was admitted that the de- 
fendants were liable for some of the 
repairs, but it had been argued by the 
defendants that it should only be to a 
very limited extent, having regard 
to the wear-and-tear clause in the 
lease. 

The defendants further submitted 
that there were inherent defects in 
the building and that the damages 
must be limited in accordance with 
the Law of Property Aét, 1927, 
section 18. 

With regard to the submission under 
the Law of Property Act, that Act was 
passed for the benefit of the tenant 
and not the landlord, and in his 
opinion the onus was thrown on the 
tenant to show that the damages 
claimed were greater in amount than 
the damage to the reversion. So far 
as he could see, no figures had been 
placed before him for the defendants 
on which he could rely, and therefore 
he was unable to give effect to the 
section. 

It was true that the wear-and- 
tear clause here did, in fact, apply to 
some of the small items in the schedule 
which the defendants might well have 
declined to carry out. But it was not 
necessary for him to give a decision 
on the point, as the parties had arrived 
at an agreement in regard to them. 
With regard to the windows, it was 
agreed that at the beginning of the 
tenancy the windows gave trouble, and 
therefore he arrived at the conclusion 
that the windows put in were of an 
unsatisfactory type. The windows, with- 
out doubt, required constant attention, 
but he could not accept the view that 
the windows were not by reasonable 
repair capable of being kept in order. 
The defects as to rust could have been 
checked by proper attention. In his 
opinion the plaintiffs were entitled to 
£908 18s. 3d. He gave judgment 
for plaintiffs for that amount, with 
costs. 

On an application by the defendants, 
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the Referee granted a stay of execution 
on terms, with a view to an appeal by 
them. 


ADVERTISEMENT HOARDINGS : ALLEGED 


BREACH OF COVENANT 


Waugh v. Carlton. Chancery Division. 
Before Mr. Justice Clauson 


THIS action raised an interesting point 
of alleged breaches of covenant in 
a lease, viz., whether the defendants 
were liable for the user of a wall of 
premises as a bill-posting station. 

The plaintiffs were, by the trustees 
of a marriage settlement, Messrs. 
C. H. and A. L. Waugh, and the 
defendants were Mr. and Mrs. Carlton, 
and against them the plaintiffs sought 
an injunétion restraining them from 
permitting to be used any part of the 
premises, 83 Newington Green Road, 
Islington, as a bill-posting station in 
breach of the covenant in the lease. 
Plaintiffs also asked for an order on 
the defendants to remove from the 
walls the screens and hoardings which 
had been erected. 

Mr. Mulligan, for the plaintiffs, 
stated that the plaintiffs were assignees 
of the lease, and an under-lease had 
been granted in 1928. It was after that 
date that the hoardings complained of 
were erected, with the result that tenants 
of houses on the estate complained. 
Counsel stated that there was a 
covenant in the head lease which 
provided that the premises were not to 
be used for the purpose of any business 
which might be offensive or an annoy- 
ance to the lessors. The issue to be 
determined was whether the putting 
up of these hoardings constituted a 
breach of the covenant, and if so, 
whether the defendant had suffered or 
permitted it to be carried on. He 
would call evidence to prove that the 
hoardings were an eyesore, and depre- 
ciated the value of property in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. Harman, for the defendants, 
contended that the plaintiffs had not 
proved that the defendants were per- 
mitting or suffering a breach of a 
restrictive covenant. Defendants de- 
sired to stop the display of these 
adverts., but they could not induce the 
under-tenant to do so. He submitted 
that the complaint consisted merely of 
the irritation of seeing posters, and to 
prove that that was an annoyance or 
offensive under the covenant was most 
uncertain. His evidence would be 
that the removal of the hoardings would 
not appreciably affect the value of the 
surrounding property. 

His lordship, after hearing the evi- 
dence, dismissed the action with costs. 
In giving judgment, his lordship said 
in this case the sub-tenant had given a 
licence for the use of the wall as an 
advert. station. The question he had 
to determine was whether the defen- 


dants, as assignees of the head lease, 
were committing a breach of the 
covenant prohibiting the carrying on 
on the premises of a trade or business 
which was offensive or an annoyance 
to the lessees or occupiers of the houses 
on the estate belonging to the lessors. 
Here the ground landlords had sold the 
freehold of various plots of land, but 
no witnesses had been called by the 
plaintiffs who came within the defini- 
tion of a lessee or occupier of the 
remainder of the estate owned by the 


lessors. To his mind it was clear on 
the evidence before him that the 
suggestion that the hoarding was 


offensive to those who lived on the 
estate entirely broke down. He there- 
fore dismissed the action with costs. 


COMPETITION RESULT 


Following is the result of the competi- 

tion for a proposed detached house, 
cost not to exceed £1,000, organized 
by the South Wales Building Trades 
Exhibition : 

First premium (£50), Mr. Sydney Leyson, of 
36 Bryngwyn Road, Newport, Mon. 

Second premium (£30), Mr. Frederick E. 
Rudgeley, Hopleigh, Archery Road, Southamp- 
ton. 

Third premium (£20), Mr. Max Dubois, 34a 
The Mall, Edgware, Middlesex. 

Highly Commended: Messrs. Colin Jones, 
Duncan Kaye, and Philip Baker. 

Commended : Messrs. L. W. Willard, D. F. 
Lumley, and A. N. Goddard, A.R.1.B.A. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.LB.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 


March 31.—Bank facade in granite, open to 
members of the Architectural Association. 
Assessors: Messrs. A. 3B. Knapp-Fisher, 
F.R.1.B.A., C, Lovett Gill, F.R.1.B.A., V. O. Rees, 
F.R,I.B.A., and an additional assessor appointed 
by the Cornish Quarry Masters’ Association. 
Premium: £50. Full particulars obtainable 
from the Secretary, Architectural Association, 
34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Last day for 
submission of designs : March 31. 


The Berkshire Society of Architeéts are offering 
a prize for the best designed small house or 
bungalow, built and completed within the 
boundaries of Berkshire during the period from 
July 1, 1931, to June 1, 1933. The prize of 
£20 will be offered to any person or persons 
building, or causing to be built, houses for their 
own occupation, for sale or to let. Full parti- 
culars, etc., obtainable from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Society, 17 Blagrave Street, Reading. 


Announcement 


Mr. S. Hodgson Doyle, A.R.1.B.A., 
A.M.LSTRUCT.E., A.R.SAN.L5 A.R.ARB., 
Chartered Architect and Surveyor, has re- 
moved his office to Town Hall Chambers, 
Victoria Square, Leeds. Telephone No.: 


26902. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. At the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Exhibition of work 
designed and built by students and staff of the A.A. 
School since the war. 10 am. to 8 p.m. Until 
March 24. 10 a.m. 
StR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays. 
10.30 a.m.to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2. Ninth of ten weekly lectures on 

Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 
7.30 p.m. 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Georgian Public Build- 
ings.’”’ By Sir Banister Fletcher, pp.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 
BRITISH WOOD-PRESERVING ASSOCIATION. At the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 29Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.z. Discussion on ‘‘ The Fireproofing 
of Timber,” to be opened by S. G. Gamble, A.M.1.C.E. 
6 p.m. 
St. Pavt’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL Socrety. At the 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ‘‘ The Problem of 
the Threatened Churches.’”” By S. E. Dykes-Bower, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘ Renaissance Archi- 
tecture.”” By Herbert Mansford. 7.30 p.m. 
WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. At the 
College of Art, Leeds. ‘‘ The Architecture of Broad- 
casting Studios.” By Raymond McGrath, B.ARCH., 
A.R.LB.A. 7 p.m. 
SocrETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘The Bosses in the Transepts of 
Norwich Cathedral.” By C. J. P. Cave, F.s.A. 

8.30 p.m. 
NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC, Holloway, N.7. Annual 
speech night; also exhibition of the work of the 
Department of Architecture, Surveying and Building. 

Prizes will be distributed by Viscount Burnham. 
7 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF WELDING ENGINEERS. ae the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
S.W.1. ‘“‘ The Arc Welding of Structural Steel.” By 
J. H. Paterson. 7.45 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18 
Lonpon Socrety. At the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. ‘‘ Illuminating London.” 
By Percy Good. 5 p.m. 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. At the South-Western 
Hotel, Southampton. Discussion on “The Re- 
modelling and Reconstruction of Drainage in the 
Borough,” to be opened by S. G. Stanton, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor. 4.45 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS... At the 
M.V.T. College, Bristol. ‘‘ Faience, the Aésthetic 
Covering for Steel and Concrete.’’ By E. Holden. 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING Society. At the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
‘‘The Application of Electric Light to Agriculture.”’ 
By F. E. Rowland, A.M.I1.E.E. 7.15 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19 

Sunrise, 6.6 a.m. Sunset, 6.10 p.m. 

ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. At the Pier Pavilion, 
Royal Pier, Southampton. 9.45 a.m. ‘“‘The De- 
velopment of Southampton Docks.” By M. G. J. 
McHaffie, Resident Engineer. 10.30 a.m. Visits to 
(a) the Dock extension, or (b) S.S. “ Majestic.” 
I p.m. Luncheon. 2.30 p.m. Visit to the new 
Sewage Disposal Works. 9.45 a.m. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. London and Home Counties Branch. 
Visit to Midhurst (Sussex) Brick Works. 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Visit to 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 

MONDAY, MARCH 21 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ‘‘ A Layman’s 
Thoughts on Architecture.” By Professor J. W. 
Mackail, M.A., HON. A.R.I.B.A. 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 22 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Branch. At the Liverpool 
“* Some 


Engineering Society, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Aspects of the Mechanical Solution of Influence 
Diagrams.”” By H. A. Whitaker, B.ENG., A.M.INST.C.E. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith 
Street, Drury Lane, W.C.z. Last of ten weekly 

lectures on Architecture. By W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 
7,30 p.m. 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Modern Architecture.” 
By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEyorS. London and Home Counties Branch. 
Easter Excursion to Brussels, returning on March 29. 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. York- 
shire Branch. At the Hotel Metropole, Leeds. “ Pile 
Driving by the West’s Rotinoff System.” By A. G. 
Rotinoff. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26 
Sunrise, 5.50 a.m. Sunset, 6.21 p.m. 
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TRADE} NOTES 


A point often forgotten by manufacturers 
is the obligation to give an indication of 
origin in advertisements of imported goods. 
This obligation is an important one, and 
arises from Seétion 5 (2) of the Merchandise 
Marks Aét, 1926, which reads as follows : 

“* If any person advertises or offers for sale 
as being goods of a particular brand or 
make or otherwise under a specific designa- 
tion, whether by means of an illustration 
or by means of any written matter, any 
imported goods of a class or description to 
which an Order in Council under this Act 
applies, he shall, if he does not include in 
the advertisement or offer an indication of 
the origin of the goods, and subjeét to the 
provisions of this section, be deemed to have 
acted in contravention of an Order in 
Council made under this Aét.”’ 

Two official notices have been issued in 
conneétion with the Aét. Notice No. 33B 
gives a list of goods, other than agricultural 
and _ horticultural produce, which are 
subject to Orders in Council under the Act. 
Notice No. 33A summarizes the require- 
ments as to goods subject to such Orders in 
Council. 

Inquiries respecting marks on goods at the 
time of importation should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Custom House, Lower 
Thames Street, London, E.C.3. All other 
inquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Board of Trade, Great George 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


* 


Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., have 
recently secured the following contraéts : 
Conversion into dwelling- house of 15 
Lowndes Mews, S.W.1, for A. V. Kirkham; 
alterations and decorations to “‘ St. Ronans,”’ 
Teddington, for G. Gordan Stanham; 
additions to United Dairies, Morden, for 
F. T. Dear; and Roman Catholic School, 
Bermondsey, S.E., for A. Gilbert Scott, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

* 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., of 
America, has sold its entire business in 
Great Britain and the British Empire to 
Messrs. A. Reyrolle & Co., Ltd., eleétrical 
engineers, of Hebburn-on-Tyne. As a 
result of this deal, the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner, which has been sold on the British 
market for over twenty-one years, will be 
made completely and entirely in England. 
No parts whatever, it is stated, will be 
imported, the cleaner being 100 per cent. 
British throughout. 

Mr. Inkerman Bailey, managing director 
of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., 
which formerly aéted as the British distri- 
buting agency for the American company, 
has made the following statement: ‘“‘ The 
measures taken by the Government for the 
protection of home industry have certainly 
been most effective so far as eleétrical 
vacuum cleaners are concerned. The 


American company, from which we obtained 
Eureka cleaners for distribution in the 


British Isles, considered the advisability of 
establishing its own works in England, but 
it was felt that there would always be a 
natural preference in this market for goods 
that not only were made here, but were 
manufaétured by an entirely British com- 
pany. The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Ltd., which is now completely British- 
owned and controlled, will continue as 
distributors of Eureka vacuum cleaners 
made in England, and will maintain its 
present offices in Eureka House, Fisher 
Street, London, W.C.1, as well as its branch 
offices throughout the country.” 


* 


The Glasgow Corporation have awarded 
the Ioco Rubber and Waterproofing Co., 
Ltd., a contract for some 4,500 yards of 
rubber flooring, which is for the whole of 
the flooring space in the new Ele¢tricity 
Showrooms at Glasgow. It is said to be 
the largest rubber flooring contraét which 
has ever been given out in Glasgow. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contra¢tors, specialists, and some of the 
sub-contractors for the buildings illustrated 
in this issue : 

The News of the World Building, White- 
friars Street, E.C. (pages 367-370). General 
contractors, Holloway Bros., Ltd. Sub- 
contractors : Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., 
steelwork; H. W. Cullum & Co., Ltd., and 
The Inviétus Flooring Co., Ltd., flooring 
and concrete casing; Middleton Fireclay 
Works, white glazed tiling; General Steel 
Sash and Casement Co., and Crittall 
Manufaéturing Co., Ltd., steel and bronze 
sashes; Mellowes & Co., Ltd., patent 
glazing; James Slater & Co., Ltd., new 
boilers and heating installation; Custodis 
(1922), Ltd., boiler chimney; H. J. Cash 
& Co., Ltd., and Rashleigh, Phipps & Co., 
Ltd., eleétric lighting; Lamson Pneumatic 
Tube Co., Ltd., vacuum cleaning; H. 
Pontifex and Sons, Ltd., and Tylors, Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; Mather and Platt, Ltd., 
sprinklers, drenchers and hydrants; Asso- 
ciated Fire Alarms, Ltd., automatic fire 
alarms; Macinlop, Ltd., rubber flooring; 
British Doloment Co., Ltd., floor pavings; 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904), 
Ltd., wood-block flooring; P. F. Joyce, 
marble paving; Gabriel, Wade and English, 
Ltd., sound-proofing material (Tentest) ; 
H. W. Cullum & Co., Ltd., acoustic sound- 
proofing; Mitchells, Ashworth, Stansfield 
& Co., Ltd., Mascolite felt for insulating 
machines; La Brea Asphalte Co., Ltd., 
and Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalte 
Co., Ltd., asphalt for flooring and roofing; 
Carter & Co., Ltd., tiling to lavatories 
and lavatory partitions and other finishings 
to walls; Gladwell and Kell, Ltd., iron rail- 
ings; Butler Jones (Nameplates), Ltd., 
bronze tablets; Yannedis & Co., iron- 
mongery; Morrison Quarries Co., steps to 
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main entrance; Magneta Time Co., Ltd., 
clocks; S. Haskins, Ltd., fireproof shutters: 
Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., chequer plate 
floor tomachine room; Thos. Lawrence, brick 
facings; Nine Elms Stone Masonry Works, 
stonework to Bouverie Street; Cement 
Marketing Co., Ltd., cement; Partridges 
Models, Ltd., and H. H. Martyn & Co., 
Ltd., model makers; Grano-Metallic Paving 
and Plastering Co., Ltd., and J. & P. 
Wright, plastering; St. Mary’s Wharf 
Cartage Co., Ltd., and B. Goodman, Ltd., 
demolition ; Lap (C. I. Process) Ltd., Lap 
material to main entrance; Mathew Hall 
& Co., Ltd., drainage and plumbing; 
McGruer Hollow Spar Co., Ltd., flag poles; 
James Slater & Co., Ltd., and Sturtevant 
Engineering Co., Ltd., ventilation; B. 
Goodman, Ltd., and Greenham Sand and 
Ballast Co., ballast and sand; H. & C. 
Davis & Co., Ltd., iron handrails to stair- 
cases, iron railings in Whitefriars Street; 
D. Sebel & Co., Ltd., guard railings on 
roofs; Arthur R. H. Maxted, Ltd., fire- 
escape stairs, wrought-iron grilles, tower 
staircase; E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., fireproof 
shutters to lifts; British Luxfer Prism Co., 
Ltd., pavement lights and Copperlite 
glazing; Gladwell & Kell, Ltd., pavement 
lights and glazing; James Clark and Son, 
Ltd., and Alfred Goslett & Co., Ltd., 
glazing; Silicate Paint Co., Ltd., distemper 
(Duresco); Mander Bros., Ltd., Aqualine 
water paint for offices; Colardo Paint Co., 
Ltd., Colardo fireproof paint; London Brick 
Co. and Forders, Ltd., Fletton bricks; 
B. Goodman, Ltd., clearance of earth from 
excavations; Burn Bros., Ltd., and Bailey, 
Pegg & Co., cast-iron manholes and drain 
pipes; Fraser and Ellis, Ltd., cast-iron 
rainwater gutters and soil pipes; Whitehead 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., steel reinforcing 
bars; British Steel Piling Co., Ltd., steel 
piles; Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., 
joinery; Davey Paxman & Co., Ltd., 
boilers; Clyde Oil Fuel System, Ltd., oil 
feed; Universal Clinker and Engineering 
Co., aggregate for Aerocrete casing; Pilking- 
ton Bros., Ltd., ordinary glass and plate 
glass; Wm. Mallinson and Sons, Ltd., and 
W. W. Howard Bros., & Co., timber for 
panelling; British Insulated Cables, Ltd., 
W. T. Glover & Co., Ltd., cables for light 
and power; Siemens Bros., & Co., Ltd., 
telephone cable; Simplex Conduits, Ltd., 
conduits; Kartret Switchgear Co., Ltd., 
fuseboards and main switches; J. H. Tucker 
& Co., Ltd., local switches; M. K. Eleétric 


Ltd., power sockets. ‘ 
Offices, White Rock Approach, Hastings 
(pages 372-373). General contractors, 


Eldridge and Cruttenden. Consulting Engin- 
eer, Dr. Oscar Faber, 0.8.£. Sub-contra¢tors: 
Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., steelwork; 
Rosser and Russell, Ltd., heating; Pinching 
and Walton, ele¢trical installation; Stirling 
and Johnson, Ltd., roof tiling; Hammond 
Bros. and Champness, Ltd., lifts; Stevens 
and Adams, Ltd., wood block floor; Art 
Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., terrazzo; 
Bainbridge Reynolds, metal work; C. E. 
Welstead, Ltd., casements. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


Messrs. J. Atherton & Co. are to ereét seventy- 
two flats fronting Western Avenue, ACTON. 

Plans passed by the BARKING Corporation : 
Can store, Jenkins Lane, for Messrs. Gross, 
Sherwood and Heald, Ltd.; eight houses, Gores- 
brook Road, for the L.C.C.; furniture factory, 
River Road, for Messrs. H. Thomas & Co.; 
development of the Manor Farm estate, for 
Mr. J. R. Leftley. 

The L.C.C. has reserved sites at BECONTREE as 
follows : Halbutt Street, for a Catholic church; 
Goresbrook Road, for a Church of England 
church; and IIchester Road, for a Methodist 
church. 

The BERMONDSEY B.C. is to ereét three blocks 
of thirty-four flats on the Crosbie Row site, at 
a cost of £20,000. 

Plans passed by the CAMBERWELL B.C. : Shops, 
38-44 Forest Hill Road, for Messrs. Chessell 
and Sons; buildings, between Evelina Road 
and Braborne Grove, for Mr. J. H. Robins. 

The cHELsSEA Borough Council has obtained 
sanction to the lease of another portion of the 
World’s End Passage area to the Chelsea 
Housing Improvement Society, for the erection 
of dwellings. 

Messrs. Paish, Tyler and Crump have pre- 
pared plans for the reconstruction of 91-93 
New Cross Road, DEPTFORD. 

Messrs. W. Goodchild & Co. are to ereé about 
fifty houses in Gainsborough Avenue, EAST HAM. 

Messrs. H. C. Horswill, Ltd., are to develop 
land at Little Ilford Lane, EAsT HAM. 

The East HAM Corporation is to prepare a 
scheme for the provision of flats on the North 
Woolwich cleared area. 

Plans passed at EAST HAM: Factory, Greenhill 
Grove, for Mr. T. Anders; building line, 
St. Paul’s Church, Burges Road, for Mr. C. 
Spooner; nine houses, Church Road, for 
Messrs. H. C. Horswill, Ltd. 

Plans passed by the FINCHLEY vU.D.c. : Sixteen 
houses, Greenhalgh Walk, for Mr. C. C. 
Swanson; house, South Crescent, for Messrs. 
Rainford and Scarfe; house, Argyle Road, for 
Mr. H. B. Hodgell; extensions, Friern Laundry, 
High Road, for Advance Laundries, Ltd.; two 
houses, Arden Road, for Mr. P. J. Preston. 

The FINCHLEY Education Committee is asking 
the Board of Education to sanétion the scheme 
for the ere&tion of a new elementary school in 
Summers Lane. 

Plans passed by the FRIERN BARNET U.D.C. : 
Temporary Wesleyan church, Friern Lane, for 
Rev. C. A. Roberts; development of Oakleigh 
Park estate, for Mr. H. A. Nash; seventeen 
houses, off Friern Barnet Lane, for Messrs. 
Walker and Haward. 

Plans passed by the HAMMERSMITH B.C. : 
Rebuilding, Poplar Grove, for Messrs. Burnett 
and Eprile: buildings, corner Queen Street 
and Montpelier Road, for Mr. L. C. Wood- 
ward; three houses, Rylet Crescent, for Mr. W. 
Travers; additions, Shepherd’s Bush Market, 
for Metropolitan Railway Co. 

The L.C.C. has passed plans, submitted by 
Messrs. Cole-Adams, Phillips and Cheriton, 
for buildings at Haverstock Hill, Belsize Avenue, 
and Ornan Street, HAMPSTEAD. 

Mr. G. Wing is to erect a block of four shops 
and flats in Archway Road, HIGHGATE. 

The Middlesex C.C. is to provide permanent 
accommodation for nurses at the HILLINGDON 
hospital, at a cost of £16,000. 

Plans passed at tLrorRD: ‘Three houses, 
Gordon Road, for Mr. E. Linssen; two houses, 
Springfield Drive, for Mr. J. Aldridge; four 
houses, Worcester Gardens, for Mr. W. Butcher; 
five houses, Sunnymede Drive, for Mr. T. Anders; 
three houses, Meldrum Road, for Mr. W. 
Longworth; seven houses, Ulinton Crescent, for 
Mr. T. Wiles; three houses and shop, Grove 
Road, for Mr. W. Crampin; four bungalows, 
Loudoun Avenue, for Messrs. A. J. Varndell 
& Co.: six shops, Lington Terrace, New North 


Road, for Mr. G. F. Siegerts; shop, High 
Road, for Seven Kings Services, Ltd.; three 
shops, Aldborough Road, for Messrs. Haines 
and Warwick, Ltd.; twenty-six houses, Wig- 
more Terrace, for Mr. G. F. Siegerts. 

Mr. A. J. Butcher is to develop a building 
estate near Park Lane, WEMBLEY. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


The EASTBOURNE Corporation has passed 
plans submitted by Messrs. J. Stanley Beard 
and Clare, on behalf of Mr. Bentley, for the 
erection of a cinema at the corner of North 
Street and Pevensey Road. 

The EASTBOURNE Corporation has passed 
plans, submitted by Mr. W. J. T. King, for 
the ereétion of a cinema at the junétion of 
Gildredge Road and West Terrace. 

Plans passed by the EASTBOURNE Corporation : 
Two houses, Hunloke Avenue, and four in 
Freeman Avenue, for Mr. A. Ford; squash 
rackets court, etc., Devonshire Park, for 
Mr. J. Bowley; alterations, San Remo Hotel, 
Royal Parade, and house, Park Avenue, for 
Mr. H. Hubbard Ford; alterations, The 
Towers, Devonshire Place, alterations and 
additions, 55-57 Terminus Road, for Messrs. 
P. D. Stonham and Son; additions, Lloyds 
Bank, Terminus Road, for Mr. A. G. Johnson; 
demonstration theatre, Eastbourne Gas Co.’s 
premises, Terminus Road, for Mr. A. E. Bailey. 

The wortuinc Corporation is considering a 
scheme for the construction of baths at Beech 
House, at an estimated cost of £45,000. 

Plans passed by the wortHinGc Corporation : 


Shop, for Brighton Co-operative Society, 
Broadwater Street, for Messrs. Bethell and 
Swannell; seven houses, Heene Road, and 


four houses, Hailsham Road, for Mr. J. E. 
Lund; three shops, South Street, Tarring, 
for Messrs. F. Sandell and Sons; two houses, 
Goring Road, and house, Livesay Crescent, 
for Mr. F. G. Abell; three houses, Chesswood 
Road and seven elsewhere, for Mr. H. M. 
Potter; house, Upper Brighton Road, for 
Mr. A. Churcher; nineteen houses, Marlowe 
Road, for Mr. S. C. Phillips; house, Marshall 
Avenue, for Mr. F. Duke; two houses, Poulters 
Lane, for Messrs. Harris Bros.; two houses, 
Warren Road, for Mr. E. J. Love: alterations, 
Marine Hotel, Marine Parade, for Tamplins 
Brewery, Ltd.; fifty-four houses, Broomfield 
Avenue, for Mr. A. T. W. Goldsmith. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The accrincton Corporation has obtained 
sanétion from the Minister of Health to erect 
twenty-four non-parlour-type houses on the 
Richmond Hill estate. 

Messrs. F. T. Waddington and Son are to 
develop the Pelham Mount estate, BLACKPOOL. 

Plans passed by the BLAcKpoot Corporation : 
Fifty-seven houses, Weymouth Road, for 
Messrs. Pimley and Topping; sixteen houses, 
Colchester Road, for Messrs. G. and H. H. 
Whitehead; five houses,@Haddon Road, for 
Mr. J. Ridyard; five houses, Roseacre Road, 
for Mr. A. Fletcher; four houses, Alderney 
Avenue, for Mr. T. Foster: four houses, 
Anchorsholme Lane, for Mr. A. A. Holt: two 
shops and houses, Warley Road, for Messrs. R. 
Fielding and Son; ten houses, Coveway Avenue, 
for Mr. A. Wilson; additions to Claremont 
Private Hotel, for Mr. J. Anderson; eleven 
houses, Annesley Avenue, for Mr. E. Armitage. 
The siytH Corporation Housing Committee 
has approved a layout plan of 100 houses, 
proposed to be erected on the South Farm 
estate, at an estimated cost of £35,500. 

The EsTON U D.c. has decided to invite appli- 
cations for a site to be leased on the Grangetown 
Village estate, for the erection of a cinema. 

The Eston v.D.c. has approved plans for the 
erection of 100 two-bedroom-type houses, and 
forty-eight houses for aged persons, on the 
Grangetown Garden Village estate. 


Messrs. McCreton, Ltd., are to develop an 
estate at South Bank, EsTON. 

The yarrow Corporation is seeking sanction 
from the Ministry of Health to erect another 
100 houses on the Council estate. 

Plans passed by the ossetr Corporation : 
Two houses, Kingsway, for Messrs. Harrison, 
Hanson & Co.; bell turret, Healey Mission 
Hall, for Rev. A, L. Burnham. 

Plans passed by the RAWTENSTALL Corpora- 
tion: Hotel, Burnley Road, Crawshawbooth, 
for Messrs. J. Baxter, Ltd.; two houses, New- 
church Road, for Mr. E. Ashworth; house, 
Newchurch Road, for Mr. H. Tattersall. 

Plans passed by the sTRETFORD U.D.c.: Five 
houses, Davyhulme Road, for McLellen and 
Abel; three houses, Ayres Road, for Mr. H. G. 
Russell; alterations, Lund Street, for Rad- 
cliffe’s Edible Produéts, Ltd.; extensions, 
Cornbrook Road, for Messrs. Fisher-Renwick 
Steamers, Ltd.; offices and cotton store, 
Trafford Park Road, for Manchester Ship 
Canal Co.; store, Texilose Road, for English 
Textilose Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Plans passed by the sTOCKTON-ON-TEES Cor- 
poration: Development of house and garden 
estate, Hartburn, for Messrs. W. Cowan and 
Son, Ltd.; alterations to Gas Hotel, Langley 
Street, for Messrs. Alsopp and Sons, Ltd.; 
eight houses, Grosvenor Road, Oxbridge, for 
Mr. G. P. Stainsby. 

The stockTon-on-TEES Corporation has ap- 
proved plans of Mr. George P. Stainsby, for 
the erection of twenty additional houses in 
Raleigh Street. 

Plans passed by the TYNEMOUTH Corporation : 
Twenty-two houses, Roxby Gardens, for Mr. 
W. Moore; twenty-two houses, Salisbury 
Avenue, Preston, for Messrs. Dixon and Bell: 
layout of Preston Colliery estate, for Messrs. 
U. A. Ritson and Sons; shops, etc., Church- 
way, for Mr. A. K. Tasker; two houses, 
Hawkeys Lane, for Mr. W. B. Sadler; altera- 
tions, Tynemouth Lodge Hotel, Tynemouth 
Road, for Messrs. F. R. N. Haswell and Son. 
The TyNemMouTH Corporation has approved a 
scheme for the erection of 271 flats and thirty 
houses near Howden Road, for rehousing 
persons displaced by slum clearances. 

The wa.tasey Corporation is to proceed with 
clearance schemes. 

The wa.tasey Corporation is considering the 
erection of small-type houses for aged persons. 
The wattasey Corporation is to negotiate for 
the acquisition of land at the junétion of Reeds 
Lane and Fender Lane, for a civic centre. 
Messrs. Tate, Pumford and Doughty are to 
develop the Grange estate, Saughall Massie, 
near WALLASEY. 

The wattasey Corporation has decided to 
proceed with the construction of the swimming 
bath on the beach, at a cost of £34,618. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. Frank Chiverton, architect, is in 
negotiation with the NEWPORT (1.0.w.) Corpora- 
tion regarding a scheme for the demolition of 
old property in St. James Street, and the ereétion 
of new buildings. 

Mr. J. H. Slater is to erect about twenty-five 
houses on the Field Place estate, NEWPORT 
(1.0.W.). 

Plans have been submitted to the NEWPORT 

MON.) Corporation for the provision of a 
greyhound racing track in Corporation Road. 

Plans passed by the NEWPORT (MON.) Corpora- 
tion : Gymnasium, Riverside, for Mr. R. J. P. 
Hodge; extensions to Royal Gwent Hospital, 
Cardiff Road, for Messrs. Griggs and Vaughan; 
extensions, Cardiff Road for Whitehead Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd.; showrooms, etc., Harrow 
Road, for Mr. Arthur J. Knott; four shops, 
Devon Place, for Mr. A. E. Sheppard; altera- 
tions, Liveral Institute, Hill Street, for Mr. John 
P. Ward. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. The district is that 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


I II I II I 
A s.d. 2.d. E s.d. 8. d, 8. d. co 
BERDARE’ 8S. Wales & M. 15 11 As AST- S. Counties 14% 10% =A, Northampton Mid. Counties 154 141 
Abergavenny S. Wales & M. 15 11 BOURNE A North Staffs. Mid. Counties 16 11 
Abingdon 8S. Counties 14 10 A, Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. ,a5 23 A North Shields N.E. Coast 16 ‘4 
Accrington N.W. Counties 16 3% A Edinburgh Scotland 16 es A; Norwich .. E. Counties 15 10 
Addlestone 8. Counties 144 #10 A, E.Glamorgan- 8S. Wales & M. 153 #141 A a ga Mid. Counties 16 11 
a. tam is ik Valley District a «88S ES 
Aldeburgh.. E. Counties 12 10 A, Exeter... S.W.Counties °15 1 03 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 16 i114 ; Exmouth |: S.W. Counties 13% 11 4% Orcas. NW Cones «OL St OT Sh 
ppleby .. unties F A Oswestry :: N.W. Counti 16 
Ashton-under- N.W. Counties 16 141} As I evixstowe E. Counties 14% 1 04 oo NW. Counties 11 
giiatees Mid. Counties 14} 10 As lees” NW Counties 16 i 1} a ee 2 it 
Aylesbury.. S. Counties 13 114 B, Folkestone 8S. Counties ‘3 114 A Pirstey .. scotland a6 18 
A Frodsham.. N.W. Counties 1 6 1 4 B, Pembroke... S. Wales&M. 124 11 
B B, Frome .. S.W. Counties 1 3 114 A Perth -. Scotland =e 3 it 
Baxoonr  § Cousin 2H A, peorborwidh Figmante tT 
13 . WwW. unties 
——, castle. — 3 i oa 4 Gareineap N.E. Coast 16 11% A Pontefract’ Yorkshire 16 11 
Barnsley Yorkshire i¢ 313 2 oe oe 134 (11% A, Pontypridd S.Wales&M. 15% 11 
Barnstaple §.W. Counties 14 10. As Gloucester.. SW Counties 15 10% A, Portsmouth 8. Counties 14% 10 
Barrow as N.W. Counties 16 2% ae Soatene ** . ae : ; : $ A Preston .. N.W. Counties 16 11 
S. Wales & M. 16 as . oh ' 
Basingstoke S.-W. Counties 1 34 if oe t if ;oF 4 Qozexs- N.W. Counties 16 114 
Beth .. 8.W.Counties 14% 105 4: Gravesend.. oa as ii FERRY 
Bedford °. i: Counties 144 10 A Grimsby -: Yorkshire 1$, (tr 4 Reapixe 8. Counties 15 10 
Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 13' {0§ 3B: Guildford... Counties 134 ll B Relgate a S: Counties, 14 tot 
wi ) ee unties 14 10 
Bewdley .. Mid. Counties 15 1023 A Haswx Yorkshire 16 3% ZZ Rhondda S. Wales & M. 15 1 ie 
Bicester .. Mid. Counties 1 7 11 A Hanley .. Mid. Counties 16 11 Valley 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties °%1 7 123 <A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 16 11 A, Ripon -» Yorkshire 144 #10 
Birmingham Mid. Counties 16 11% A Hartlepools N.E. Coast 16 114 A Rochdale .. N.W. Counties 16 a3 
Bishop N.E. Coast 15% 141 B Harwich E. Counties 14 10 B, Rochester.. S. Counties 13 11 
Auckland B, Hastings .. 8S. Counties 13 Mt A, Ruabon .. N.W. Counties 15 11 
Blackburn... N.W. Counties 16 11 A, Hatfield .. 8S. Counties 1 44 10 A Rugby -- Mid. Counties 16 3% 
Blackpool.. N.W. Counties 16 11 B Hereford .. S.W. Counties 14 10 A; Rugeley .. Mid. Counties 1 44 10 
Blyth -. N.E. Coast 16 3.3 A; Hertford .. E. Counties 144 #10 A Runcorn .. N.W. Counties 16 11 
+ a EE ee ee ee -_ 
n oe ° . un owden.. th. a8’ 
Boston <:, Mid. Counties 144 104 A Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 11% 4° StTecen NwWeGcmtie ts 19 
cette if AO ee ee 88 8 eee fee SCY 
Ww. 3 roug’ or 1 5% 11 
Bradford Seen ae bf a likey .. Yorkshire 16 11% A Scunthorpe Mid. Countiee 16 11 
rentw a 15 10% A Immingham Mid. Counties 16 11% A Sheffield .. Yorkshire 16 11 
peoene ow So. : : i ‘A, Ipswich E. Counties 1m £6 A Shipley .. Yorkshire 16 11 
Bridlington Yorkshire 154 11 Bs Isleof Wight 5. Counties 1% 611 4: Epon. Yorkshire 16 1 
e ail 
Brighouse yorushive 4 ¢ 1 1 J Ts ‘ A; Slough .. S. Counties 144 10 
9 n pe _—.. : ét : oF A ARROW .. N.E. Coast 1 1 1% As — ge a pr 15 1 02 
Ww. 2 uthampton S. Counties 15 10 
Brixham .. §W. Counties 13 11, “ Kroner Yorkshire | 160114 A, Southend-on- E. Counties 13 iof 
— r enda ee .W. Counties 
a “ ee : z aia! B Keswick .. N.W. Counties . 2 10 A Southport... N.W. Counties 16 11 
earmey Ly le if A, Kettering .. Mid. Counties 15 103 A §8.Shields.. N.E. Coast 16 11 
Burton-on- Mid. Countie 16 11; 4 Kiddermin- Mid. Counties 15 10% + Stetmport.. NW. Counties 16 is 
Trent 3s... Counties a6 : 1} B, Kine’s Lynn E. Counties 13 113 A ee N.E. Coast 16 ee 
Buxton .. N.W. Counties nae. 68 » 
A Laxcasren N.W, Counties 1 6 1 4 A “ee Mid. Counties 16 1 1% 
eamington . Counties B - Oe. 

Casonnce E. Counties 153 113 A’ Leeds Yorkshire is int f See Bee” (6st, 
nterbury 5S. Counties 13 11 A Leek Mid. Counties 16 11 A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 11 
Cardi: Swale eM FS Lif A Leloeeter <: Mid Countin 6 $ Ht A gwamen. S Wasa 16) iit 

a a .W. Counties 
eee Geer, 3) it bile: Bette TP ie | Tess pec 30-30 
‘arnarvon. . .W. Counties chfie . Counties , 
Carnforth .: N:W.Counties 16 11% A’ Lincoln Mia. Counties «6861606135 «ff gq sumone EW. Come §=61 ot 1 18 
Castleford .. Yorkshire 16 1 1% Live 1 N.W. Counties *°%1 7% 12 A Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 16 . > 
Chatham .. 8S. Counties 14 10 A; Liandudno N.W. Counties 15 10 A, Te outh  S.W. Coast Sa Ue 
Chelmsford E. Counties 14 10 A Lianelly S. Wales & M 16 33 A orden Yorkshire 16 11 
Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 14% 1 03 London 12-miles radius) 33 6 6S 2 A, Torquay S.W. Counties 15% 11 
Chester - N.W. Counties 16 a3 Do. (12-15 miles radius) 17 12 Cc Truro S.W. Counties 12 10 
Chesterfield) Mid. Counties 16 11 A Long Eaton Mid. Counties 16 a3 B Tunbridge S. Counties 14 1 ot 
oe: tote if nt ee Fe ee 
ao eee a A Tunstall Mid.Countiee 16 11 
Cirencester 8S. Counties 13 11 A; Luton .. E. Counties 144 #10 st NOE 
Clitheroe .. N.W. Counties 16 11 A’ Lytham :: N.W.Counties 16 1 if A Tyne District N.E. Coast is iit 
yde jan: W 
Coalville .. Mid. Counties 16 11 M A aKE- Yorkshire 16 11% 
Colchester.. E. Counties a 16 & ee Soe IRS lee ale Gia a 
Colne N.W. Counties 1 6 1 alsall Mid. Counties 1 14° 
Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 144 1 i B Maidstone... S. Counties 14 10 A n N.W. Counties 16 1 14 
nse N.E. Coast [a «(613 A; Malvern .. Mid. Counties 144 10 A; Warwick .. Mid. Counties 15 1 of 
Conway N.W. Counties 26 1 if A Manchester N.W. Counties 16 11 A, Welling- Mid. Counties 15 1 03 
Coventry Mid. Counties 16 ss A Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 16 a3 borough 
Crewe .. N.W. Counties 15 1 of B, M te .. S. Counties 13 11 A, West Mid. Counties 15 1 03 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 1 43 1 03 A; Matlock .. Mid. Counties 14 10 Bromwich 
ware A: Merthyr .. 8S. Wales & M. 15 11 A, Weston-s-MareS.W. Counti 15 
7 2 es 1 03 
D . i. . Se: ee tt id 
ARLINGTON N.E. Coast 1 es 6... N.W. Counties 1 
DasRUINGTON N-E. Coast 168 114 a, Middlewich N.W.Countie 15 1 Of A Wigan :: NW: Counties 16 1 if 
D .. §. Counties 13 11 Minehead .. S.W. Counties 13 11 B, Winchester S. Counties 13 11 
Denbigh .. N.W. Counties 14; 10 A Monmouth S. Wales & M. 16 11% A, Windsor .. S. Counties 14 10 
Derby .. Mid.Countie 16 1 i} Lt nis A Wolver~ Mid. Counties 16 1 if 
Dewsb' -. Yorkshire 16 7 ampton 
Didcot. s. “Counties 14 11% 4 Morecambe N.W.Countie 16 1 1% As Worcester. Mid. Counties 15 1 0 
oncaster orkshire 6 3% oe hire 
Dorchester S.W. Counties 1 3 as A Nawrwicn N.W. Counties 15 103 A: Wrexham.. N.W. Counties 1 3 11 
Denia ice Tf! Toh A Sem Syeae 1g tip Memes Sone e 
roitwic a elson .. N.W. Counties 
Dudley .. Mid. Counties 16 11 A Newcastle... N.E. Coast 16 11 B, Y snsoorn E. Counties 1 34 it 
Dundee .. Sco d 16 ay A Newport .. S. Wales & M. 16 3 B, Yeovil -- S.W. Counties 1 3% 11 
Durham .. N.E. Coast — 16 11 A Normanton “Yorkshire 16 11 A York -. Yorkshire 16 1 1 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


otherwise stated. 


WAGES 


Bricklayer 
Carpenter 
Joiner . 
Machinist . 
Mason (Banker) 
; (Fixer) 
Plumber 
Painter : 
Paperhanger 
Glazier 

Slater . 

Scaffolder 
Timberman . 
Navvy ‘ 
General Labourer . 
Lorryman 

Crane Driver 
Watchman 


per hour 


MATERIALS 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Grey Stone Lime 

Blue Lias Lime 
Hydrated Lime 

Portland Cement ; 
Rapid Hardening Cement 
Thames Ballast 


per ton 


; per ¥.C. 


}” Crushed Ballast. : : ; 99 
Building Sand ‘ . 3 a 
Washed Sand ; . * 


2” Broken Brick 
7” 


4 ” 
Pan Breeze 
Coke Breeze 


DRAINLAYER 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS 
ag 

s. d. 
Straight pipes perF.R. 1 1 
Bends . ‘ . each 2 10 
Taper bends 6 3 
Rest bends 5 9 
Single junctions 3 9 
Double _,, 5; 9 
Straight channels 2 6 
?” Channel bends 7 8 
Channel junctions 7 © 
Channel tapers 5 6 
Yard gullies 9 6 
Interceptors oir ae 18 6 
Iron drain pipe perF.R. 2 3 
Bends . ; . each 6 0 
Inspection bends. < 15 3 
Single junctions 7 ; se 9 3 
Double junctions. tae 14 0 
Lead wool ‘ 4 Ib. 6 
Gaskin ‘ , ss 5 
BRICKLAYER 
Flettons 


per M. 
Grooved do. . . 
Stocks, rst Quality 
on 2nd, : 
Blue Bricks, Pressed 
- Wirecuts 
Brindles 
» Bullnose 
Red Sand-faced Facings . 
Red Rubbers for Arches . 
Multicoloured Facings 
Luton Facings ‘ 
Midhurst White Facings . y ; 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt 
glazed, 1st quality : 
Stretchers 
Headers 
Bullnose . . 
Double Stretchers 
Double Headers. : 
Glazed Second Quality, Less. . * 
», Buffs and Creams, Add ; - 
Other Colours 


2” Breeze Partition Blocks ; per ¥ Ss. 
>i” 

sd ” ” ” 

£ 2 si 

MASON — 


The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms 


Portland stone, Whitbed . Pee 
‘ », Basebed . 
Bath stone 
York stone i 
» Sawn templates ; 7 ; 
Paving, 2” 5 ‘ . FR 
” 3 . . . . ” 


. per week 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The 


SLATER AND TILER 


First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates 
dd F.O.R. London station 


ca 
24” 12” Duchesses per M. 31 0 oO 
22” 12” Marchionesses : ‘ 28 0 Oo 
20” 10” Countesses ‘ a 20 5 0 
18” 10” Viscountesses ; ms a. é 
18” 9” Ladies . , : ; me 15 0 0 
Westmorland green (random sizes) . per ton 8 10 0 


Old Delabole slates d d in full truck loads to 
Nine Elms Station : 
20” 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 o 


oa green. ; 9 27 15 Oo 
Best machine roofing tiles ; ‘ es 5 0 Oo 
Best hand-made do. 2 5 10 0 
Hips and valleys each 9} 


hand-made 10 


Nails, compo ; : ; Ib. 4 
copper ° ° ° 99 2 oO 
CARPENTER AND JOINER 
/ s. d 
Good carcassing timber . ; ; F.C. 2 6 
Birch . * ; ; ; as 1” F.S. ) 
Deal, Joiner’s : a 5 
és — | 3 seis $ 
Mahogany, Honduras. oa r 8 
African : . +. oe 1 I 
o Cuban ‘ ; a ee 2 6 
Oak, plain American Io 
., Figured z 3 
Plain Japanese ‘ a = 2 
Figured . ’ sia : « 
Austrian wainscot 1 6 
»» English I It 
Pine, Yellow ‘ a 1 0 
Oregon : s so ab 4 
British Columbian “a 
Teak, Moulmein . > ‘ ae I 
Burma ; ’ ee ' z 
Walnut, American a> toe 2 3 
a French . ‘ : — Ss 
Whitewood, American ; — a 
Deal floorings, 8 ‘ : F Sq. Es 6 
.” nee : = 6 
= e : s ¢ 6 
‘ 1}” I Il o 
re 14” II15 oO 
Deal matchings, 3” 16 0 
i” 17 6 
- e I 6 0 
Rough boarding, 3” ’ $ 4 18 o 
- ° ° . ee I Oo Oo 
- 1}” ; ; ; us 1 8 o 
Plywood, per ft. sup. 
Thickness in” }” 3” 3” 
Qualities JAA. A. B.JAA. A. B.|AA. A. B./AA. A. B. 
d. d. d. | d. d. d.jd. d. d.id. d. d. 
Wiehe. .143 2418 ¢ S16 MS 
Alder ‘ 38 3 215 4 3] 68 53 44/8 7 6 
Gaboon | 
Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 63 54 44] 9% 73 — |1/0} 10 
Figured Oak | 
1 side | 8} 7 10 8 ck = = 15/6 
Plain Oak ' 
1 side | 6} 6 747 93 10 
Oregon Pine | 5 4 54 5 6 
d. 
Scotch glue J . : . 3 >. & 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 


Tubes and Fittings: 
(The following are the standard list prices, from which 
should be deducted the various percentages as set 
forth below.) 


}” 4” Yr «a z 
Tubes, 2’—14’ long, per ft. run 4 53 9} 1 r 1/10 
Pieces, 12”—23}” long each oO 1/r 1/11 2/8 «4/9 
ms 3”-11}4” long os 7 » 1/3 18 3 
Long screws, 12”—234” long ,, sz 3/3 2/2 2/10 §/3 
a ‘ 3°—-114” long ,, 8 10) «6/5 =1/1r 3/6 
Bends. ‘ : os 8 Ir 1/7k 2:74 5/2 
Springs not socketed * 5 7 «xs 1/11$3/11 
Socket unions . ; ~ 8 3 56 69 10 
Elbows, square : i 10 II 16 22 4/3 
Tees a . ‘ ot a 13 10 26 5/1 
Crosses . ° ° 9 2/2 2.9 4 1 56 106 
Plain sockets and nipples ,, 3 t 6 8 1/3 
Diminished sockets . x 4 6 9 I 2/- 
Flanges 9 I/- 1/4 1/9 2/9 
Caps 34 5 8 1 2/- 
Backnuts ; - 2 3 8 6 1/1 
Iron main cocks > » %/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 
, with brass plugs ,, - 7/6 10 21/- 
Discounts : TUBES 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Gas 624 Galvanized gas. 50 
Water. 58} ‘“ water . 45 
Steam . 55 steam . 40 
FITTINGS 
Gas . 574 Galvanized gas 474 
Water . 524 o water . 424 
Steam . 474 steam . 374 


ment should be made for the cost of transport. 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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Rolled steel joists cut to length 


4” 


Mild steel reinforcing rods, 


”» 


to ee wat wis pent we 


rain - water 
thickness metal . 


Cast - iron 
ordinar\ 

Shoes Ta ; 

Anti-splash shoes 

Boots 

Bends ; : : 

»» With access door . 
Heads r : ‘ 
Swan-necks up to 9” offsets . 
Plinth bends, 4)” to 6” : 
Half-round 

ordinary thickness metal . 
Stop ends 
Angles 
Obtuse angles 
Outlets 


PLUMBER 


milled sheets 

drawn pipes 

soil pipe 

scrap 

plumbers’ 
fine do. 

Copper, sheet 

tubes ‘ 

I,.C.C. soil and waste pipes 
Plain cast F.R. 
Coated 
Galvanized 

Holderbats . 

Bends 

Shoes 

Heads 


lead, 


Solder, 


each 


PLASTERER 


Lime, chalk 
Plaster, coarse 
~” fine 
Hydrated lime 

Sirapite 
Keene’s cement 
Sand, washed 
Hair . > 
Laths, sawn 
rent 
Lath nails 


GLAZIER 


Sheet glass, 21 oz. 
” ” 20 OZ. 

Arctic glass 

Cathedral glass ; 

Hartley's rough rolled 

Do. wired plate ; 

}” Polished plate, ne 1 ft. 


90 

sad an 100 

Vita glass, sheet, n e 1 
Sa over 2 

plate, ner ft. 


9 I 
’ ” », oOvVeT I 
Putty, linseed oil 


Dane 


PAINTER 

White lead . 
Linseed oil . 

Boiled oil 
Turpentine 

Patent knotting 
Distemper, washable 
wn ordinary 
Whitening . 
Size, double 

Copal varnish 

Flat varnish 
Outside varnish 
White enamel 
Ready-mixed paint 
Brunswick black . 


pipes 


rain-water gutters 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to buildings 
executed under normal conditions in the 


They include establishment charges and 


new 
of average size, 
London Area. 


profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 











EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR ca CARPENTER AND JOINER -conf:iie:/ 
Digging over surface ne 12” deep and cart away YS > 6 1} deal moulded sashes of average size . ° ‘ . F.S. 
to reduce levels n € 5’ deep and cart away Y¥.C 10 0 S 9 os : si . . * 
to form basement ne 5’ 0” deep and cart away Ir Oo 1} deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6 oak sills, 1}” pulley 
‘ o” deep and cart away 11 6 stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, 2” parting beads 
, ee ” deep and cart away 12 0 _and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 
If in stiff clay ° ° - add o 2 * ' ' . . , 
If in underpinning s ; 5 0 Extra only for moulded horns , P ; ach 
Digging, return, fill and ram : 5 Oo 14” deal four-panel square, both sides, door FS. 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation i PS 1 o . ee 
to pier holes ( 1} ;, but moulded both sides 
to trenches ¢ - : 
: extra, only if left in 4 t 3” deal, rebated and moulded frames E.R 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed VA 14 0 44” 34° = a ; 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6-1 113 6 14” deal tongued and moulded window-board, on and including 
-2-1 s eB 6 deal bearers FS 
underpinning a ie” a 1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face , Ys tos gether on and including strong fir carriages 
}” deal moulded wall strings 
14” outer strings : 5 
- ¢ E nds ot tre: ids and risers housed to string . Each 
DRAINLAYER s. d. s. d. - 2” deal moulded handrail : : ; F.R 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 1” deal balusters and housing each end Each 
to be priced separately ‘ F.R a S 2 14” 13” se : 
Extra, only for bends Keach : , E ” deal wrought framed newels 
junctions , ’ 4 ¢ Extra only for newel caps 
illies and grating I f 19 Do., pendants 
Cast iron drains and laying and jointing P.R 5 7 
Extra, only for bends : ; ‘ Each I I ( SMITH AND FOUNDER : 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in ’ 
~Ey +: position : ‘ Per cwt 
BRICKLAYER er ss d Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar Per Rod 32 0 oO position . 
” in cement . ° ° . eS Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bz mes and do I 
Stocks in cement = Mild steel bar reinforcement, }” and up, bent and fixed complete I 
Blues in cement = Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, including all 
I:xtra only for circular on plan ‘ ; Oo O bolts and nuts 20 g. : * ‘e 
backing to masonry . eS Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars Per cwt. 1 
raising on old walls 3 Oo O 
underpinning , 10 / 
Fair Face and pointing internally : E.S PLUMBER ; £ 
I:xtra only for picked stock facings 1 0 Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters. ; ‘ Per cwt. 2 
red brick facings ; s 4 Do. in flashings 2 
blue brick facings 1 49 Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ; ; ‘ ; sas 2 
glazed brick facings ¢ 4 Do. in soakers : . . . : . ; i me I 
Tuck pointing I Labour to welted edge . ‘ ; : . ; . wm. 
Weather pointing ' Open copper nailing 
Slate dampcourse . : : 1 Oo Close , ' 7 
Vertical dampcourse ‘ : I : , ‘ I 1} 2 
Lead service pipe and s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d 
fixing with pipe 
hooks . : 2 2 ae e 2 2 8 3 § 
ASPHALTER a s. d. Do. soil pipe and 
” Horizontal dampcourse : . : VS 5 6 fixing with cast lead 
- * Vertical dampcourse ° : 7 4 tacks : 
i” paving or flat. . . . . , . 3 8 Extra, only to bends Each — 2 3 
1” paving or flat . . . ® Do. to stop ends ee 7 9 Io z 3 2 0 
1” « 6" skirting . . . F.R 1 0 Boiler screws and 
Angle fillet : unions . ; . oe = ee 4 0 5 6 8 o 
Rounded angle Lead traps ans a 2 > 6 10 6 
Cesspools . . . . . Fach 5 Screw down bib 
valves . -~ & © 10 6 12 6 
‘ " Do. stop cocks «ae. © I2 0 16 oO 23 6 56 6 
MASON ‘ " s ‘ , - 4” cast-iron }-rd gutter and fixing ‘ M 4 . . F.R. 
Portland stone, including all labours, hoisting, fixing and cleaning ; fs <4 Extra, only stop ends Each 
down, complete . ; ; « Re s £4 Do. angles 
Bath stone and do., all as last ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 ¢ De. outlets , F ; , : 
Artificial stone and do. . ~~ ” dia. cast-iron rain-water pipe and fixing with ears cast on . a 
York stone templates, fixed complete . 14 i xtra, only for shoes. : : ; : ; / : als 
thresholds. , ms < Do. for plain heads 
sills . : ‘ ; : , ; r 3 ¢ 
PLASTERER AND TILING f 
SLATER AND TILER I:xpanded metal lathing, small mesh ; ; : ; ~ a c 
Slating, oe or equal, laid to a 3” lap, and fixing with compo fs. d Do. in n w to beams, stanchions, etc 
nails, 2 10” . i . ‘ ‘ ; Sqr 6 ¢ @ Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 7 : 
: 18” 9” 4 20 4” screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, wood block 
ae s2” , ‘ ; 412 0 floor, etc. 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses f 610 0 Do. vertical . 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, nailed Rough render on walls ; ; 
every fourth course . ° . ; $ 0 0 Render, float and set in lime and hair ts 
Do., all as last, but of mac hine-m: ide tiles : : ; s a 2 £2 0 Render and set in Sirapite 5 a i ji , 
Fixing only, lead soakers ‘ j , Doz 9 Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene's cement 
Stripping old slating and clearing away. ‘ . Sqr. 10 0 I-xtra, only if on lathing ‘ ; ‘ . ; ‘ - 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris ; : . ; = F.R. 
Arris . . . ws 
- . 5 Rounded angle, small ; : 
CARPENTER AND JOINER : £s. d Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per 1” girth ms 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, including all strutting Sqr 212 0 1” granolithic pavings y's 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams ‘ : : . FS Io 1}” a , s ; F : A E : e 
to stanchions . : : . . . ” ro 6” 6” white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed . o I 
. to staircases . ; ; ; a. 20 9” 2” oy cs 5 es - 
Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, et : : : F.C. 5 0 Extra, only for small quadrant angle ”’. ; ‘ , . ER, 
Fir framed in floors 2 a 6 9 
ao roots ‘ ° i ‘ ee 8 3 
o trusses . . ‘ a 9 oO GLAZIER . . 
; partitions : ; ; i 12 0 21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with putty F.S. 
}” deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists Sar. 117 6 26 oz. do. and do. ; cs 
1” ce ua os ss 6 Arctic glass and glazing with putty ie 
an a = 2 : : as o 27 6 Cathedral glass and do. . 
2” x * fir battening for Countess slating : : 5 . ey 12 6 Glazing only, British polished plate a 
Do. for 4” gauge tiling . . ; ‘ ; ce 16 0 Extra, only if in beads . ‘ ; ; : a 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet F.R. 6 Washleather ° . . . . . . . - FR. 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ¥.S. 2 6 
” ” ” 2» , . . ‘ . ‘ . ” 3 0 PAINTER 
3» . ” 3 6 Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. ; , ‘ : - - Th 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists F.R. Io Do. and distemper walls : a 
I * deal gutter boards and bearers FS. I 4 Do. with washable distemper - 
I os 1 8 ats « s 
2” deal wrought rounded roll ; : : , : "eR. > agp nt me and paint —_ ce ats of oil colour on plain surfaces 
1” deal grooved and one flooring, laid complete, including Do. on steelwork . ‘ 1 : : 
cleaning off . . . Sqr, 215 0 Do. and brush grain and twice varnish a 
if > ” 3 4 0 Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 
oO 3 13 0 Stain and wax-polish woodwork 
* deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged ie French ah ay FS. 
* to wall . ° ° . * « FPS I 10 Stripping off old paper ‘ ‘ ‘ Piece 
14” do. . ° ° 21 Hanging ordinary paper ; 3 ‘ . from a 
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FOR MEMORIAL HALL AND 
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DESIGNED BY HUBERT LIDBETTER 
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THE CONFERENCE HALL, SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM: THE MAIN ENTRANCE 


Lp hall, which stands back about fifty feet from 
the main Bristol and Birmingham Road, at the 
top of Griffin Hill, was designed for the use of the 
Selly Oak Colleges, in memory of the late George 
Cadbury. It had to be adaptable for music, speaking 
or lantern lectures. 

The plan is somewhat in the nature of that of a 
church, with aisles for connection between the 
front and back, where extra seating accommodation 
could be provided if required. The organ is placed 
at the back of the building, its pipes at the back of 
the platform, and the organist in such a position that 
he is in touch with an orchestra on the platform, 


while at a sufficient distance from the pipes to get 
full value of their notes. 

Owing to the commanding position of the site, a 
special feature has been made of the front portico, 
which is among the details included in the drawing 
overleaf. The whole building is covered with a 
steeply pitched roof, covered with Roman tiles, 
flanked at all corners by a simple pavilion, which 
supports the central stone portico. The construc- 
tion was otherwise carried out in brick with very 
little ornamentation. 

Internally, the only elaboration is oak panelling in the 
foyer, where there is a bust of the late George Cadbury. 
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BAPTISTRY AND FONT 


ST. GEORGSKIRCHE, STUTTGART: BY H. SCHLOSSER 





THE BAPTISTRY FROM THE SOUTH AISLE 


ITUATED at the east end of the south aisle, the baptistry 

illustrated above, and by means of scale drawings overleaf, 
is constructed of wallboard within a brick shell, the vaulting 
and posts being hollow. The wallboard is finished with a 
thin layer of roughcast paint of a warm biscuit colour, which 
combines with the smoky brown floor quarries and the pink 
glow from the top light to produce a very rich effect, 
especially when seen from the body of the church. 

The floor is paved with alternate bands of thick and thin 
quarries, laid on edge. The former are 1? ins. wide, with 
joints varying from 3 in. to 1 in, and the latter 1 in. wide, 
with }-in. joints. A 4-in. skirting is formed of light-red 
hand-made moulded bricks. 

The fount is of cast iron, painted a deep maroon. 

Another subject from this church, the main entrance, 
was dealt with in one of the supplements presented with the 


issue for February 3 last. 
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GAUMONT 
PALACE, 
PECKHAM 


Architects: 
essrs- 

Verity & 

Beverley, 

FF.R.I.B.A. 

Contractors : 
essrs. 

Thomas & 
ge 
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| PHORPRES RUSTIC BRICKS for facing. 

[ Large numbers of Phorpres Rustic facing bricks have been used for the 
Gaumont Palace at Streatham, and the Gaumont Palace at Peckham is entirely 
faced with these attractive bricks. 


LONDON BRICK CO. & FORDERS, LTD. 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Holborn 8282 (10 lines) Telegrams : Phorpres, Westcent. London 





PHORPRES 


(Four times pressed) *4 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 
TIMBER BELL TOWERS 


41. THEHALLESTAD 
STEEPLE, 
[Courtesy of Nordiska 


ETACHED timber bell towers are an uncommon feature in 
England, although Stryzgowski claims that the patterned 
stonework of Saxon towers, like Earls Barton, is reminiscent of 
earlier wooden structures. Examples are still common in Scandi- 
navia, where wood is the traditional building material. 

The Hallestad steeple ( figure 1), now at Skansen, originally built 
about 1732, is an elaborate structure capable of holding a peal of bells. 
Retaining the old methods of construction, the design displays many 
charaéteristics of the Swedish baroque style, especially in the shape 
of the roof immediately below the oétagonal cupola of the spire. 

At Fjugesta, in Sweden ( figure 2), the bells are hung to a main 
frame and are unproteéted except for a shingled pent roof, crowned 
with three delicate metal finials. The framing is covered with 
weatherboarding and painted a bright red. 





SKANSEN, 
SWEDEN 
Museum, Stockholm, ] 


The removal of the weatherboarding and the restoration of the 
belfry at Borgund (figure 3), on the Sognfjord, north-east of 
Bergen, has revealed several peculiar features, notably the curved 
bracing of the main supports under the gallery. The Norwegians 
were great boat-builders, and their timber structures have many 
details common to the shipwright’s craft. 

The bell towers of Yarpole ( figure 4) and Pembridge ( figure 5), 
in Herefordshire, were originally open timber framings, like 
Fjugesta, the five bells of the latter being hung to eight baulks 
36 ft. long and 2 ft. square, tapering from the ground. The 
later additions of stone walls and roofs to the bases of these towers 
have spoiled the original proportions. The position of the louvre 


openings below the eaves is interesting. 
LL. E. WILLIAMS 
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[Photo by Ben Blessum 


2. AT FJUGESTA, SWEDEN 
3. AT BORGUND, ON THE SOGNFFJORD, NORWAY 





; [Photo by Alfred De Arth 5. AT PEMBRIDGE, HEREFORDSHIRE 
4. AT YARPOLE, HEREFORDSHIRE 
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THE PUBLIC TASTE 


quality, whether it appears as a gift of the gods 

or as the result of good upbringing; but the 
public taste is yet harder to catch, for it is a composite 
picture upon which the images of countless individual 
tastes are superimposed, with a _ result almost 
unrecognizable to the individual. 

If we could be sure that this rough average repre- 
sented the most powerful of natural mass instin¢ts, 
we might feel very sure of its quality, assuming our 
faith in human nature to be still alive; but we must 
always have in the back of our minds a fear that the 
sophistication of twentieth-century civilization carries 
a deal of snobbery with it. We are so anxious to do, 
to feel, and to believe what society tells us is the right 
thing, that many healthy and natural tendencies are 
uprooted and flung aside. And the degree by which 
we thus weed the garden measures the extent of our 
disunion in art, which compares so unfavourably with 
the evidences of history. 

But however we may feel thus, in our most depressed 
moments, we should do well to remember that the 
public taste contains a great deal of common sense. 
It is not the taste of the drawing room, where the 
views of the expert are retailed and often mutilated, 
but the taste of the street corner, where John Blunt 
sets a definite limit upon his tolerance for nonsense of 
any kind. And it is this commonsense which often 
keeps art upon the rails. It prevents that flying to 
extremes which masquerades as progress but develops 
to a spasmodic chaos. It presses upon the conservatism 
at the other end of the scale which puts a stumbling 
block in the way of any progress at all. Between the 
extremes lies a sane middle course to which the public 
taste serves as a fairly efficient guide. 

The importance to architecture of this average sense 
of fitness is therefore considerable, and we do well to 
come out of a superior detachment and seek some 
counsel of the man in the street. How can we best 
help him to help us; and how learn to sift out the 
wheat from the chaff ? 


f \HE taste of the individual is a subtle enough 


Many will say at once that our course must be to 
educate the public; but, remembering how easily the 
artifice of education can be direéted counter to the 
healthy instin¢t, we need think twice, and then again, 
before we take the temper out of such a homely but 
serviceable instrument. 

We must be careful to avoid an attempt to dictate 
to the public what we consider they ought to like 
and what dislike. The education, if any, must be 
directed towards stripping the trimmings from the 
essentials, and leaving the fundamental truths of 
building bare for all to see. But the chief effort must 
be made to awaken interest and break up that fatal 
apathy which threatens to destroy all professions of 
taste in all but the cultured, in whom natural taste 
struggles against convention. 

We want the man in the street to fight ugliness with 
indignation as well as ridicule. We want him to 
enjoy beauty rather than patronize it. And we can 
do a very great deal towards this by shere propaganda 
—a public insistence upon the social importance of 
architecture and building generally (if there is any 
difference at all between the two). 

We should like to see, say, the question of Waterloo 
Bridge treated by the man in the street and the man 
in the train as a matter which affects him and his 
fellows closely—not as an amusing squabble between 
local politicians and experts in which he personally is 
interested only as to cost, but as a matter of public 
concern which might grip the public imagination 
almost as keenly as the fall and rise of the pound. 

When this has come about, whether by our own 
efforts, or by natural social development, we shall be 
able to feel that we have real masters to serve; we 
shall feel that we have some force of judgment behind 
us when we design architecture, which can guide us 
as surely as the pure traditions guided the masters of 
previous centuries. 

We shall, in fact, have developed, as a society, a 
quality of judgment which can carry the name of 
a Public Taste with some dignity and pride. 
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A DELICATE HARMONY OF FORM AND COLOUR 


Looking towards the balcony in the auditorium of the Gaumont effect of the decoration is dependent entirely on the delicacy 
Palace, Streatham Hill, S.W., opened on Monday of last week. and harmony of the colour scheme, together with restraint in 
Seating accommodation is provided for nearly two thousand §archite¢tural form. 
five hundred patrons, and standing space for one thousand Among the distinctive features are ivory columns, modelled 
more. by Vernon Hill, three of which stand in niches on either side 

No attempt has been made by the archite¢ts, Nicholas of the auditorium. Further views and a description of the 
and Dixon-Spain, to provide an atmospheric treatment. The cinema appear on pages 399-403. 
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NEWS & TOPICS 


Professor J. W. Mac- 
kal, MAA. LL.D, 
HON.A.R.I.B.A., Whose 
** Layman’s Thoughts 
on Archite¢cture,’’read 
before the R.I.B.A. 
on Monday, are sum- 
marized on page 403 
of this issue. From his 
profound knowledge 
of the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Greece and 
Rome, he drew some 
illuminating parallels 
with the conditions 
prevailing today. 





THE MANCHESTER INCIDENT 
EAVEN be praised, I have struck a good blow for 
urbanism! Manchester is building a large garden 
city on the outskirts while the inside goes rotten; 
and while one-half of vocal Manchester has applauded my 
criticism of the official housing policy, the other side—The 
Manchester Guardian side, 1 regret to say—resents the attacks 
of a visionary upon a body of men who are so patently doing 
their best with a pretty bad business. 
* 

I would like to make myself clear to The Manchester 
Guardian. I fully understand the nature of the housing 
problem in Manchester. I am familiar in detail with the 
plan of the Wythenshawe estate, which I forbear to criticize 
in detail. And I was most particular to construct a plan 
for attacking the major problem of the structure of Man- 
chester itself, rather than advocate merely the filling up of 
waste spaces with flats. 

* 

The germ of my criticism is that Manchester has turned 
its eyes to the open spaces upon the outskirts as though 
its future lay there, away from the distressing muddle at 
the centre. But its future is in the whole of Manchester, 
and its future is happening now. If that future is to be 
controlled, it must be through the agency of an economic 
survey undertaken now and not next year, carried out on 
a scale commensurate with the size and complexity of the 
problem, and put into the hands of men big enough to 
carry it through to conclusions of economic value. I 
believe this criticism is reasonable and unanswerable. 

* 
THE TOWN PLANNING BILL MORIBUND 

The chances of carrying out large economic planning are 
being delayed in the House of Commons by a group of 
Conservative members led by the Marquis of Hartington. 
This latter member, certain that all connected with town 
planning are Socialists, and long-haired Socialists at that, 
is rapidly reaching a stage when his reported sayings merge 
from the allowably critical into the personally abusive. It 
is at times difficult to believe that he is discussing what 
was once, and is still, a non-party measure, and I find it 
extremely difficult to believe that his extraordinary point 
of view can find any really substantial measure of support 
among clear-minded people. In committee, his power of 


destruction has been enormous, feeding itself with every 

bite taken from the mutilated body of the measure. 

*T were better that the remains were brought without further 

delay into the House, before the whole body is devoured, 

as the female spider the husband, destroying him she loves. 
* 

The collection of comments upon the Bill, prepared by 
Sir Robert Donald, and covering all shades of political 
belief and opinion, is a much truer estimate of the support 
which town planning ‘‘ has awakened in the lives and the 
hearts of the whole country. . . .” 


*% 


THE BIRMINGHAM D.I.A. EXPERIMENT 

A very novel and interesting experiment is being carried 
out in Birmingham under the auspices of the local group 
of the Design and Industries Association. The object is 
the improvement of the design of commercial products by 
practical suggestion. A number of firms have agreed to 
exhibit their produ¢ts for a short while, during which time 
members of the D.I.A., exhibitors and the Press, but not 
the general public, will be invited to make constructive 
criticism, written or in graphic form. Before the exhibi- 
tion closes there will be a criticism by a selected panel. 
Improvement in design coming most healthily through 
practical experiment, trial and error, this experiment may 
do more than it sets out to do if it brings manufacturers 
together in a common purpose. 

* 

The D.I.A. preliminary excursion into the design of the 
bathroom, rehearsed at a luncheon on Tuesday of last 
week, provoked an amusing attack upon the out-of-dated- 
ness of our manufacturers from Mr. Robert Atkinson, an 
attack spiced with humour, to take the bite out of some 
real criticism that lay beneath. 


* 
THE HISTORY OF ART 


The Institute for the Study of the History of Art receives 
very considerable impetus from the generosity of Mr. 
Samuel Courtauld, who has not only undertaken to meet 
the cost of building and equipping an Institute on the 
Bloomsbury site, but has placed at the disposal of the 
Institute his Adam house in Portman Square, with its 
notable collection, part of which will remain for the use of 
students and the visiting public. The Institute is thus 
enabled to open its academic year next October, blessed 
by these unusually propitious omens and loaded with these 
favours. 

* 

The object of the Institute is presumably to give direction 
to and raise the level of appreciation and criticism of art, and 
to train critics, teachers and experts. When I first learnt 
of this, I shuddered inwardly; but shudder less to think 
that, even though this may be the intention of the founders, 
something quite different and more human may be the 
outcome. 


A SUCCESSFUL SEA-FRONT ” 

The sea-front at Hove is one of the most successful 
building developments still extant. Its deep squares, 
bringing a view of the sea to whole communities instead 
of to a single row of houses, its long, spacious lawns, and 
the ever-renewed charm of its Regency architecture, are 
unique in the history of seaside development. As a result, 
Hove has a large and wealthy resident population, which 
balances the seasonal variation of Brighton, and adds just 
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[By courtesy of the editor of ‘‘ Betong.” 


A model of the new Traneberg Bridge, now being constructed in Stockholm from the designs of Ernst Nilsson. 


that touch of dignity and impressiveness to the whole that 
gives Brighton its essential cachet. 
* 

According to a letter to the Press from Colonel Levita, 
who is a resident of Hove, there is a proposal to build a 
pier somewhere along the length of the Hove promenade. 
The effeét will be to lower the dignity and spoil the har- 
mony of this whole stretch of front. It is not unlikely that 
the better class of resident will be chased away, and 
Brighton will most certainly suffer by an ill-judged attempt 
to invade a time-honoured preserve for the sake of making 
money for a limited company. Luckily for Hove, the 
project must seek the sanction of Parliament, and it is to 
be hoped that enough interest is aroused both in Hove and 
London to prohibit such shocking waste of inherited 
assets. 

* 
BERMONDSEY OUTRUNS THE CONSTABLE 

The worst example of estimate exceeding is presented 
by the building of public baths by Bermondsey, which is 
rightly suffering now under severe Government rebuke. 
A contra¢tor’s estimate for £89,000 was rejected in 
favour of an estimate by the works department of the 
council for £81,388. In actual faét, not only was this 
estimate exceeded by £36,000—nearly half the original 
tender—but the estimated time of eighteen months became 
forty-seven months, and nearly two years’ profits, and 
interest on large capital, have to be added to the loss. 
The Ministry of Health inspector, in his rebuke, said the 
estimate was either incompetently prepared or misleading. 

* 
THE AMERICAN MEDAL OF HONOUR 

It is very seldom that the medal of honour presented to 
distinguished architects by the American Institute of 
Architeéts is given in recognition of the high standard 
attained in one particular building, but the Empire State 
Building has been from the beginning an exception—an 
outstanding exception, one might say. Its three architeéts, 
Messrs. Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, are all very experi- 
enced men, with a great volume of work to their credit. 
I remember both Mr. Shreve and Mr. Lamb when they 
were associated with the late Thomas Hastings, especially 
the quiet, terrifically capable and, to my young eyes, all- 
knowledgeable Mr. Lamb. 

* 
THE SIX-LINE BRIDGE 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s address to the Transport 

Committee of the House of Commons, in opposition to the 


L.C.C.’s scheme for a six-line width for Waterloo Bridge, 
made a very clear statement of the tangled business, and 
would seem to me to make such queer work of the L.C.C, 
estimates as to call for comment. This is especially true 
of the items for a temporary bridge and the demolition of 
the old bridge, which from all reasonable accounts would 
turn out to be an extremely difficult job. As for the 
provisions for widening the approaches, they seemed 
ludicrous, in face of the expensive rebuilding that has gone 
on in Waterloo Place since the bridge was first pushed into 
the mud. Once again it seems to a mild observer that the 
L.C.C. want a six-line bridge, and do not very much mind 
whether we accept their estimates or not. 
. * 

STOCKHOLM’s NEW BRIDGE 

While the noblest bridge in England was being doomed 
to destruction by the London County Council, whose 
policy is “ build first, and plan (if at all) afterwards,” the 
City of Stockholm placed the contraét for its magnificent 
new “ Tranebergsbro.” ‘The building of this high-level 
bridge has been the first direct result of the replanning of 
Stockholm, while its design was the subject of an inter- 
national competition. The peculiar geographic configura- 
tion of Stockholm may be compared to an hour-glass. 
The volume of traffic passing through the bottle-neck of 
the old town, an island in Lake Malar, connected with the 
mainland to north and south by narrow bridges, has 
produced the sort of chronic congestion that Londoners 
are apparently prepared to endure indefinitely. Not so 
the Stockholmers, who know that a plan means a remedy. 

* 

The nearest point at which it is possible to bridge Lake 
Malar directly is at Kungsholm, two or three miles west- 
wards, where a floating bridge already crosses the narrows 
of the Tranebergssund. As the Swedes are realists who 
do not confuse the twentieth century with the nineteenth, 
the new bridge will not be built with massive blocks, or a 
veneer of stone, but of reinforced concrete throughout. 
The total length will be 558 metres; with a main elliptical 
arch, 26 metres above water-level in mid-channel, springing 
from shore to shore in a clear span of 181 metres (594 feet). 
This is one metre more than Freyssinet’s Plougastel Bridge 
at Brest, which at present claims the longest single span in 
concrete. The platform, which accommodates a double 
railway track as well as the roadway, is 27°4 metres broad. 
The bridge is being constructed to the design of Ernst 
Nilsson, and is to be opened early in 1934. The cost will 
be 4,800,000 kroner (£250,000). ASTRAGAL 


“The Adventure of Building ” 


| READERS are reminded of the offer of the Publishers 
to supply.-to all architects desirous of distributing 
| the illustrated booklet, The Adventure of Building, among 





clients and possible clients, batches of one dozen copies 
at the special price of 2s. Address inquiries to Manager, 
Architectural Press, Ltd., g Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 
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GAUMONT PALACE, 
STREATHAM HILL 


DESIGNED BY 
NICHOLAS AND DIXON-SPAIN 


NEW theatre invariably raises 

the question of purpose, which, 

in the case of the Gaumont 
Palace at Streatham, opened last week, 
is the exhibition of films and vaudeville 
on the largest scale and in the most 
elaborate settings. 

A theatre plan must legislate for the 
queueing-up of large numbers, the easy 
and quick filling of seats and rapid 
emptying. It must have retiring rooms 
of adequate accommodation and con- 
veniently accessible from all seats. 
Good vision and hearing is the pre- 
scriptive right of every seat-holder. 
In addition to these elemental require- 
ments are many others of a technical 
order to which a design must conform 
to achieve success. 

The public have little interest in the 
elaboration of planning called for to 
provide the exits rightly demanded by 
the fire and other authorities. They 
are not concerned with the technical 
appliances and groups of dependent 
accommodation for staff and artistes 
and machinery, all of which are 
essential for the standard of production 
now demanded. The public form 
their judgment entirely from the con- 
venience and comfort experienced, an 
unconscious sense of well-being or the 
reverse, engendered by the “ atmo- 
sphere” (for want of a better word) of 
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A view of the Streatham Hill front, taken on the opening day. 
The loggia is floodlit at night and contains some brilliant coloured wall 


and stone. 


It is in red brick 


tiling, after the manner of the Capella Colleoni in S. Maria Maggiore at Bergamo. 


the theatre. This indefinable “‘ atmo- 
sphere” is the ultimate criterion of 
architectural success, representing, as 
it does, the subtle distillation of good 
planning, good design and appropriate 
decoration. 

A theatre interior should have well- 
defined qualities. A certain elusive 
fancifulness will generate and sustain 
a pleasant exhilaration; and a designed 
effeét which induces a moderate sense 
of pleasurable recklessness is legitimate. 
Auditorium and foyers should have 
dignity without approaching the 


5 


In the entrance hall, looking towards the staircase up to the café and circle, on either 


side of which are doors to the stalls. 


The walls are lined with Travertine, and the 


floor is of marble. The main stairs have Sienna terrazzo treads and black marble risers. 


ponderous. Heavy classic forms would 
seem to be out of place. 

Unfortunately theatres and cinemas 
have fallen on bad days. Why, it is 
difficult to analyse accurately. Their 
decoration has become stereotyped. 
Ladled from the pool of discredited 
traditional motifs or from the equally 
turgid pool of so-called modern motifs, 
it has lost simplicity and all meaning. 

The origin of the type would seem to 
be the penny gaff, which, in its ascent 
to the super-cinema, has lost its 
modicum of humble and gay attractive- 


ness. The so-called “ atmospheric ” 
interior is of this order. In recent 
years a cult of the novelty has 


developed, acclaimed as a relief from 
the dismal monotony. One notable 
example spread throughout the theatre 
the entrancing illusion of the old-time 
pantomime transformation scene. All 
this has little to do with architecture 
but more with the scene-painter’s craft, 
and more still with that of the 
Christmas-cracker artist. 

The new cinema at Streatham is a 
relief, and those responsible are to be 
commended for a discipline which has 
achieved a soundly-conceived place of 
entertainment. The scheme of decora- 
tion, of extreme delicacy, is well 
organized, and, though possessing 
features of marked individual interest, 
properly leads to the proscenium and 
stage as the true raison. Resounding 
novelty and sensation are left to the 
film and vaudeville producer. 

The means of decoration are of the 
simplest, and the only features are 
Vernon Hill’s mystical and graceful 
columns in the niches of the auditorium, 
which gain in attractiveness and eeri- 
ness when the general lighting is 
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Gaumont Palace, Streatham Hill, S.W.] 


Ground-floor plan, showing the layout of the stalls. 


Plans of the stage are given on the facing page. 


[Designed by Nicholas and Dixon-Spain. 


Two unusual features of the 


design are the great width of the auditorium and the non-projection of the balcony into its void. 


dimmed. It is to be regretted that the 
furnishing falls short of the quality in 
the rest of the building. 

The exterior of the theatre is visible 
from three sides, and the usual un- 
sightly back-end has been happily 
avoided by competent handling of the 
elevations. The front to Streatham 
Hill is a version of a familiar composi- 
tion, but entirely appropriate. The 
lofty loggia, well-lighted at night, 
should make an impressive landmark. 
The brilliant tiling of this loggia is a 
legitimate borrowing from the Capella 
Colleoni in S. Maria Maggiore at 
Bergamo. 

The detailing throughout is worth 
study; for example, the lighting 


fixtures, wall-founts and pendants have 
evidently received much careful 
thought. 

The wall lining, generally, is in a new 
marble-like composition which should 
have a future before it on account of 
its gaiety and manageability. 

Two obvious points in the general 
design will interest theatre-planners 
and be observed with interest—the 
great width of the auditorium, which 
exceeds its length; and the non- 
projection of the balcony into the void 
of the auditorium. 

The portico and entrance hall, 60 ft. 
long and 34 ft. deep, give access by a 
staircase to the balcony lounge and 
café and to the stalls waiting foyer. 


This last is 70 ft. long and 23 ft. wide. 
The balcony lounge is 60 ft. in length, 
with kitchen and retiring and _ toilet 


rooms, separate from those of the 
theatre proper. This lounge has an 
open terrace on its full length. 

The auditorium from the back wall 
to the proscenium opening is 106 ft. 
long, expanding from 60 ft. at the 
proscenium to 128 ft. wide at the back 
wall. The balcony is 74 ft. in depth, 
and varies in width from 84 ft. to 125 ft. 
Beyond the proscenium opening is a 
stage 74 ft. wide and 36 ft. deep, with 
dependent scene dock and property 
room, dressing and other rooms for 
artistes, musical condu¢tor, band, stage 
manager and a music store. A.B. | 
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The café on the first floor has a dado of dark grey, a dado rail in black, blue and silver, walls of silver grey, and a ceiling in 


cream. The metalwork is silver colour, and the furniture is of wood, coloured blue, and cane. 





[Designed by Nicholas and Dixon-Spain. 


Gaumont Palace, Streatham Hill, S.W.] 
The decoration of the auditorium is executed with extreme delicacy and, though possessing features of marked individual 


interest, has béén specially designed to lead the eye to the proscenium and stage. A further view appears on page 396. 


Sean VR ees Ry 
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A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON ARCHITECTURE 


HE problem of overcrowding 

with which architects have now 

to deal is no new thing. A 
similar sort of conditions arises in all 
densely-populated cities; it probably 
did in Nineveh and Babylon, it certainly 
did in Imperial Rome. Family life 
there was difficult; those who wanted it 
in any full measure had to go elsewhere 
for it. The urban population was 
crowded into blocks eight or ten stories 
high, providing little more than cubicles 
or dormitories. A maximum height of 
68 ft. was enacted, but whether the rule 
was enforced stri¢tly is doubtful. Water 
was apparently never laid on, if laid on 
at all, beyond the first floor; lighting 
and ventilation were left to look after 
themselves. What relieved the con- 
gestion was the steady depopulation of 
the city. 

The earlier attempts of the nineteenth 
century at slum-clearance did not come 
to much more than replacing one set 
of slums by another which was more 
sanitary, and here and there, where 
space was restricted, making the new 
slums vertical instead of horizontal. 
From the endless rows of mean streets 
varied by the blocks of so-called 
‘* dwellings,” with their equally para- 
lysing inner monotony, it is a long step 
to having made mass-housing organic. 
The Karl Marx Hof, at Vienna—I only 
know it from plans and photographs, 
and neither plans nor photographs tell 
much, to the layman at least, of what 
may be called the value of a building— 
with its communized provision in a 
single structural framework for a 
population of 5,000 souls, is an essay in 
what is in effect a new architecture. 
Mass-produ¢tion in industry carries 
logically with it mass-housing for the 
machine-workers as well as for the 
machines. If the kind of civilization 
which it involves is accepted as 
desirable, it is not beyond the power of 
architeCture to create for it a new 
tradition in which there shall be both 
dignity and beauty. Mass-housing has 
to be humanized. This ideal is being 
felt or groped after through trial and 
error. If for every experiment that 
succeeds there are twenty that fail, we 
may reflect that in horticulture, if 
5 per cent. of the blossoms develop fruit, 
the crop is a full crop. What it comes 
to is this: all experiment is erratic 
which is not rooted in tradition; all 
tradition is barren which does not 
re-embody itself in experiment. The 
evolution of art is perpetual. 

Modern architecture, whatever its 
faults, does not lack courage : a courage 
that may carry it through its temporary 





Extracts from a paper read before the R.I.B.A. 
on Monday last. 


BY J. W. MACKAIL 
aberrations and extravagances. Fashion 
and the revolt against fashion tend to 
cancel one another out. The stability 
of civilization depends, not on the 
clever people who exult over its failures, 
not on the stupid people who are 
content to muddle along, but on the 
common sense of mankind. Anarchy 
destroys, but cannot create, and so 
carries the seeds of its own destruction. 
What the final judgment on any work 
of architecture turns on is whether or 
not it is right. Rightness cannot be 
defined or reduced to rules; it can only 
be felt. It is not a collection of fads, 
but a quality; and its quality is that it 
satisfies. In judging any 
architecture, the question is not whether 


Gaumont Palace, Streatham Hill, S.W.] 


A view on the escape staircase in the left-hand side of the Streatham Hill front. 


work of 





it is in one style or another, whether it 
is classical or romantic, whether it is in 
brick or stone or concrete or wood or 
steel. In all styles and methods, and 
at all periods when art has been fully 
alive and the artist has had scope to 
exercise it, there are examples of this 
rightness having been achieved. The 
Parthenon and the Pantheon, Agia 
Sophia and Notre Dame d’Amiens, 
Morden College and the Radcliffe 
Camera, are all of them right, one not 
more right than another. There are 
buildings, by architeéts now living, 
which give this same satisfaction. To 
say that the machine has conquered its 
maker isa mere figure of speech; the 
machine only does what it is made to do. 





[By Nicholas and Dixon-Spain. 
The 


walls are lined with rustic fletton bricks, laid in a pleasing manner. 
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T is seldom that an architect has the 
unique opportunity of designing an 
office building in a garden. It was 

to provide healthy conditions for their 
staff that the directors of the Ideal 


THE Ot At BENEFIT sociEtyY 
- 


The main entrance is accentuated by the 
use of Portland stone, and is flanked by 
Doric columns. 





The main facade to the road, facing south. A 
end blocks are relieved by the use of wrought-iron balustrades to the first-floor windows. 
on the left and right are for the women and men clerks, respe¢tively. 
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BENEFIT SOCIETY’S OFFICES, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


DESIGNED BY HOLLAND W. HOBBISS 








The walls are of 2} in. bricks ; 





Benefit Society decided to purchase 

Pitmaston, the estate of the late Sir 
John Holder, at Moseley, and to ere¢t 
their head office there. 

The building is entered on its central 
axis. From a square hall, lined with 
Sienna marble, corridors connecting 
the various departments run east and 
west, terminating in staircases. There 
is a short corridor leading to the main 
clerks’ offices and serving a central 
staircase and lift. Private offices for 
the heads of departments are on the 
first floor facing south, and the directors’ 
room is immediately over the main 
central entrance. The canteen, 
kitchens, etc., and the large meeting 
hall, with a seating capacity for 400, 
occupy the third floor. This layout 
has allowed the architect to light bi- 
laterally and ventilate all the principal 
rooms occupied by the staff. On the 
first floor, the height of the corridors 
is below that of the adjoining rooms, 
giving access for light and air over the 
flat. 

The general clerks’ offices have, on 
each floor, been linked by a supervisor’s 
room, enabling this official to control 
both rooms. All offices, general and 
private, are provided with fire-resisting 





and 
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is covered with tiles. The 
The subsidiary entrances 


the roof 


safes to accommodate ledgers and 
important documents used during the 
day. As well as the security afforded, 
this provision has the advantage of 
clearing the desks each night, and 


The entrance hall contains a bust of 
F. W. Daniels, the firm’s founder. It 
was executed by W. J. Bloye. 
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The back of the building from the north-west. 


use to which it 


renders the cleaners’ work easier and 
more effective. 

Special attention has been given to 
postal arrangements. For the outgoing 
post, a post-box is arranged on each 
floor, connected to a chute, which 
delivers the letters into a steel box of 


— 


special construction within the building, 
of which the postal authorities alone 
retain the keys. The responsibility 
for the despatch of letters, therefore 
ends almost at the point of origin. 

A vacuum installation expedites 
cleaning, and a refuse chute is provided ; 
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This view shows well the fall of the land to the lake in the foreground and the 
has been put in providing a basement under the north wing. 


on each floor is an opening for waste 
paper, which falls to the basement, 
where it is destroyed by an incinerator. 
The building is heated by low pressure 
hot water, from oil-burning boilers, the 
temperature being controlled by a dial 
in the porter’s room. 





Ideal Benefit Society’s Offices, Moseley, Birmingham.] 
The recreation room, which occupies the top floor in the northern 


wing. The windows that light it can be identified in the view 
above. 


[By Holland W. Hobbiss. 


The direétors’ room, on the first floor, over the main entrance. 
It is panelled in oak and has a portrait of Mr. Daniels over the 


fireplace. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sir,—I have to thank you for your 
courteous reply to my letter, incorpor- 
ated in your leader for March 9, one 
sentence of which I might be allowed 
to quote as being specially noteworthy : 
‘“* We have our own standards to raise 
and our own vulgarities to subdue.” 
Until this has been done, we cannot 
expect to command the respect of the 
public. 

The fact that you, Sir, who are 
responsible for the distribution of this 
booklet on The Adventure of Building, 
should admit that the question I have 
raised is an important one, rather 
nullifies the views expressed in 
** A.R.L.B.A.’s” letter. 

While “‘ Oriental courtesy ” might not 
help in the speeding up of building 
programmes, a little of the old-world 
Victorian politeness might conduce to 
pleasanter relations within the profes- 
sion. I should be surprised if the 
President of the R.I.B.A. laid any 
claims to infallibility, but I have no 
doubt whatever as to the purity of his 
and your motives in desiring to spread 
the views of a satisfied client who has 
a clear understanding of the value of 
the services of an architect. 

** A.R.I.B.A.’s”” methods of telling 
the world of his successes may give him 
pleasure, and no one wishes to deprive 
him of such pleasure, as it would appear 
that he must often be reduced to tears, 
but why stop at the methods he 
suggests? Why not illustrated cata- 
logues of all his past work, and designs 
for future town halls, cinemas and 
wash-houses? 

If sportsmanship does not continue to 
be the hall-mark of members of the 
profession, we have no right to denounce 
the public for its want of appreciation. 

WILLIAM DAVIDSON 

Srr,—We should like to say what a 
wonderful little book we think this is, 
and it has been greatly appreciated by 
those to whom we have given it. One 
client expressed a wish that he had 
£5,000 instead of £1,000 to spend ! 

F. AND F. 


The Problem of Obsolescence 


Sir,—Mr. Clarkson’s proposal, as set 
out in a letter in the March g issue of 
the JOURNAL, raises many interesting 
questions on which much might be 
said. Broadly, it is that persons should 
be encouraged to invest capital in 
building and equipping new factories 
or extending and adapting old ones on 
modern lines, so that the costs of 
production may be diminished by the 
savings that accrue on the use of 
modern plant in modern buildings. 
The encouragement is to be given in 


the way of an allowance for obsolescence 
and depreciation off income tax, to be 
calculated on the basis of a “life 
expectancy” of fifteen years for a 
modern factory. 

Taking this point first, an interesting 
computation of the “ life expectances ”’ 
of various types of buildings has been 
made in the United States by the 
Committee of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards to determine 
standards of depreciation and obsoles- 
cence of buildings for the purposes of 
income-tax returns, in response to a 
request by the Bureau of Inland 
Revenue of the Treasury Department. 

The findings of this Committee are as 
follows : 


Years. 
One-family dwellings .. ae . 0 
+ ;» (frame type) s - Soe 
Row houses “ i ia -- £0 
=H » (frame type) ss ; 30 
Apartments and flats without ele- 
vators and stores me ae —— 
2-, 3- and 4-family dwellings .. 30-42 
Apartments and flats (frame type) .. 25 
Warehouses ae se a i. 
Stores (i.e. shops) and garages varying 
with different methods of con- 
struction a 50 
Loft buildings = ca .» 25-45 
Office buildings and faé¢tories . . a ae 
Theatres .. “« as 334 


On these figures, it would appear that 
fifteen years is altogether too small a 
period to accept as the useful life of 
factories as a class, and I believe that 
view would be supported by every 
architect and surveyor of experience. 

Leaving that point and taking the 
ultimate object of the proposal, which 
is to cut down the cost of produ¢tion 
so as to compete effectively, both at 
home and abroad, the question is— 
Is that to be achieved best in increasing 
our productive capacity by building 
and equipping new factories, or by 
concentrating production in the best- 
equipped factories at present existing, 
so as to decrease overhead charges? 
Generally speaking, I believe it would 
be accepted that the efficient produ¢tive 
capacity, of our older industries at least, 
is fully adequate to any demand that 
is likely to exist for some time ahead— 
that, in faét, we have a redundant 
capacity which would justify a shutting 
down of those which are least efficient. 
An organization for that purpose is 
definitely at work in the shipbuilding 
industry, and has already bought and 
closed down a number of shipyards. 
The Lancashire Cotton Corporation is 
pursuing the same task in the cotton 
industry, and scheme after scheme for 
closing down redundant mills has been 
propounded. In the coal industry the 
Coal Commissioners are at work with 
the same end in view. While this may 
not be true of the newer industries, 


there is no indication in respect of them 
that there is any difficulty in finding 
the capital required for them from 
private resources. 

With regard to our older industries, 
however, it seems to be more a question 
of the pruning of the older wood 
rather than the planting of new trees. 
This pruning, of course, raises questions 
of compensation to those affected, 
whether employers or employed, and 
for these funds must be found. If 
public moneys are to be employed in 
the assistance of industry, it is question- 
able whether, at the present moment, 
they would not be better employed in 
closing down redundant factories than 
in Opening new ones. 

If so, it would be quite consistent with 
a tariff policy to devote some part at 
least of the revenues so raised to this 
purpose and, having limited the market 
by excluding the foreign seller, still 
further limit it by limiting the number 
of home sellers; in other words, con- 
centrating the largest amount of 
production in the smallest number of 
productive units. It should not be 
difficult to provide the administrative 
machinery for such a purpose, and 
any such assistance from the Govern- 
ment might be made a first charge on 
the assets of the corporation to which it 
was given. 

Apart from this general objection to 
Mr. Clarkson’s proposal, there is a 
grave objection to the principle em- 
bodied in the method he proposes to 
employ. The method is the charging 
of wastage of one form of capital assets 
against income subject to tax. It seems 
difficult to allow a charge against 
income for tax purposes in respect of a 
diminution of capital, when that capital 
is invested in bricks and mortar, 
without opening the door to the general 
claim that a diminution of capital, 
however invested, should be allowed for 
tax purposes as a charge against 
income. The corollary would appear 
to be that any increase in capital values 
should be credited to income, and 
with that a vista of income-tax com- 
plications opens, the end of which 
cannot be seen. 

I sympathize with Mr. Clarkson in 
his desire to find employment for the 
building industry and all concerned 
therein, but I think he must look in 
another direction. 

It is not in the increase of productive 
or even distributive capacity that 
building activity at the present time 
can find its proper outlet; it is in the 
direction of improved housing condi- 
tions that it must look. Here the 
demand is greater than the supply— 
here, as tariffs send prices up, building 
may bring rents down, with compen- 
satory effect. 

What is wanted is not so much an 
increase in modern fa¢tories as an 


c 
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increase in modern homes. The two 
proposals I indicate above are com- 
plementary, and together would be in 
line with the twin policies of town 
planning and slum clearance. Gener- 
ally speaking, the redundant factory is 
the old factory bordering on, creating 
and maintaining the slum area. The 
modern factory is usually on the out- 
skirts of urban areas, with room around 
it for decent housing conditions. What 
is wanted is to co-ordinate these policies 
and devote the additional revenue we 
are to raise by means of tariffs to their 
execution. 

On the general question of obsoles- 
cence and depreciation, apart from 
Mr. Clarkson’s specific proposal, it is 
clear that a proper provision should be 
made for this, and that it can only be 
made out of revenue. To secure its 
provision is the difficulty. Reserve 
funds or dividends? That is the 
question. The solution to this is to 
forbid the distribution of dividend 
until a proper contribution to a reserve 
fund has been made. By this means 
the true burden of repairs, renewals 
and replacements, would be revealed 
and take its proper place in the 
factors that ought to be considered 
before entering upon great enterprises. 

HARRY BARNES 


“ Quantities” 

Sir,—With reference to the review of 
the tenth edition of Quantities, in your 
issue for January 22, I should be glad 
if you would be good enough to allow 
me to remove any misapprehension 
which might possibly arise from the 
introduction of the name of Sir Banister 
Fletcher into the footnote. May I point 
out that Sir Banister is not responsible 
for the revision for this edition, and 
that any shortcomings therein should 
not be attributed to him, but to myself. 
By a series of those misfortunes which 
dog the steps of authors, especially 
perhaps in revisions, the figure of a 
semicircle appears without the arrows 
which surrounded it in the earlier 
editions, and also appears at the bottom 
of a page, thus disconnecting it from 
the immediately following additional 
method of entering such dimensions as : 


3 / 3t | 5.0 | 7-10 | 


which is recommended for use as less 
liable to error for the reasons given by 
your reviewer. It is possible that, in 
the necessarily hurried reading for 
review, this unfortunate break in the 
pages may have caused him to miss it. 
It may be presumed that the more 
leisurely reading which the student 
should be able to give will result in the 
choice of the recommended and better 
method as shown above. 

May I suggest that the implication of 
a general tacking on of lineal items to 


superficial dimensions is not borne out 
by an examination of the book. I have 
certainly discovered one on page 320, 
and am grateful in that the criticism 
has led me to find this, which can be 
corrected in the next edition, but I do 
not think that any student is likely to 
acquire the habit referred to if he 
studies the book at all closely. 
A. E. BAYLIS 


Proposed Tour to U.S.S.R. 


Sir,—In 1931 the Society for Cultural 
Relations arranged two tours in 
U.S.S.R. to enable scientists and doctors 
to see the present activities in science 
and medicine. Sixty-two scientists and 
do¢tors, including several eminent 
specialists, joined these tours. The 
Society proposes to organize similar 


“tours in 1932, but with a wider scope 


of scientific interests and subjects. In 
particular, it is proposing to arrange 
for a special party of architects, builders, 
designers and members of housing 


authorities to see the present activities 
in Soviet Russia in their own line of 
work, and to meet Soviet architeéts and 
housing and town-planning authorities. 

The party will be limited to twenty- 
five persons, but, if applications exceed 
this number, a further party will be 
arranged. The inclusive cost would 
not exceed £35 (including return 
journey, tips, hotels, guides, inter- 
preters, theatres), and the time, one 
month from London and return to 
London. June-July is the month 
proposed, leaving London by boat on 
or about June 11, 1932. 

The travelling arrangements will be 
made by Intourist, Ltd., Bush House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. The parties will be 
assisted by competent guides and 
interpreters provided by V.O.K.S., the 
Soviet organization for cultural rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 
RUTH E. MANSELL-MOULLIN 
(CHAIRMAN) 


IN PARLIAMENT ' 


[BY A SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE] 


Unemployed Carpenters and Joiners 

oe Henry Betrerton, the Minister 
of Labour, in reply to Mr. Stones, 

stated that, in the building industry, 

the number of carpenters and joiners 

at present out of work totalled 37,830. 


Unemployment in Lancashire 

Sir H. Betterton, replying to Mr. H. 
Kerr, said that separate unemployment 
figures for Lancashire were not avail- 
able. In the North-Western Division 
as a whole, which included Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Cumberland, and Westmor- 
land, there was a net decrease between 
January 25 and February 22, 1932, 
of 20,380 in the number of insured 
persons recorded as _ unemployed. 
There was a decrease of 1,394 in the 
building industry. 


Clearance of Unhealthy Areas 

Mr. Tinker asked the Minister of 
Health if he would state the number 
of schemes sanétioned by him to local 
authorities, under the Housing Act of 
1930, for the clearance of unhealthy 
areas; and would he state how many 
persons would be rehoused when such 
schemes were completed ? 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that up to 
February 29 he had received resolu- 
tions declaring 394 areas in England 
and Wales, the clearance of which 
involved the displacement and_ re- 
housing of approximately 64,000 per- 
sons, to be clearance areas under the 
1930 Act. Those resolutions did not 
require his sanction. 

Housing and the Population 

Mr. H. Williams asked the Minister 
of Health if he could state the present 


estimated number of houses in England 
and Wales per thousand of the popula- 
tion and, for comparison, the corre- 
sponding figures at the time of the 
censuses of 1911 and 1921. 

Mr. E. Brown, who replied, said that 

precisely comparable figures were not 
available; but the proportions, based 
upon the 1gtt and 1921 census 
returns were 215 and 212 per 1,000 
population respectively, and the 
corresponding proportion, based on the 
provisional 1931 census figures, was 
244. 
Mr. Williams asked why it was that, 
while they had now about 15 per cent. 
more houses in relation to the popula- 
tion than they had twenty years ago, 
there was still a shortage. 

Mr. Brown said that one of the 
elements in the case was the question 
of larger families. In Greater London, 
while the increase in population was 
9°7 per cent., the increase in the 
number of families was 18°8 per cent. 
That additional increase of 9-1 per 
cent. in the number of families had 
to be taken into consideration. 


The Statue of Earl Haig 


Lieutenant-Colonel Moore asked the 
First Commissioner of Works if he 
could now state on what date it was 
anticipated that the statue of Field- 
Marshal Earl Haig would be erected 
in Whitehall. 

Captain A. Hudson, who replied, said 
that under the terms of the contract 
entered into with the sculptor the 
memorial should be ready for ere¢tion 
in the summer of 1934. 
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DESIGNED BY 


HIS block of flats is situated at 

the corner of Woburn Place and 

Coram Street, London, within 
easy reach of the City and West End 
by bus and tube. The frontage to 
Woburn Place is 46 ft. and that along 
Coram Street 220 ft. 

Seventy-four flats in all have been 
provided, the accommodation varying 
in size from two bedrooms, one 
reception room, kitchen and bathroom 
down to salon, kitchen and bathroom; 
with rentals of about £200 to £100. 
Each kitchen is fitted with a refrigera- 
tor, sink and cooking stove. 

The administration section, which 
consists of quarters for resident house- 
keeper and cubicles for maids, has been 
arranged on the lower ground floor. 
Maids can be hired by the hour or 
day by tenants, or cleaning of the 
flats can be undertaken by contract. 





In the entrance halls are porters’ lodges and telephone cabinets, surmounted by distinétive signboards. 
black ; and the panels in green. All are cellulose finished. 








_WITLEY CouRT 


o > —)——— 


The central main entrance in Coram Street. 
The oak and bronze entrance doors are set 
in an opening of artificial stone. 


An up-to-date restaurant exists in one 
of the shops facing Woburn Place, 
serving all flats by ele¢tric service lifts. 

The entrance has been provided from 
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IN BLOOMSBURY 


MARSHALL AND TWEEDY 


Coram Street, with corridors leading 
to each wing. The building is served 
by three fast fully-automatic passenger 
lifts. 

At the rear of the building, four 
fireproof staircases provide means of 
escape in case of necessity. In the 
centre of each staircase an electric 
goods lift has been provided for the 
use of tradesmen, with telephones to 
each kitchen. 

In the planning of this building special 
care has been taken to give natural 
lighting and ventilation; the main 
front has a southern aspect, and as the 
building has light on three sides, it will 
receive the maximum amount of sun- 
shine. On the ground floor eleven 
shops have been provided. The main 
front has been faced with red sand- 
faced bricks, and artificial stone dres- 
sings. The entire building is fireproof. 





The stiles and rails are in 
The bands are of stainless steel. 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


Solid Wood Floors 


OLID wood floors of a new type are 

being used in the construction of the 
large new store in Bull Street, Birming- 
ham, for Messrs. Lewis’s, and it is 
claimed that they have several distinct 
advantages. 

For a 21-ft. span, thicknessed boards 
g ins. wide are nailed e eee side by 
side, until a solid slab 2 ft. wide is built 
up. There are three rows of nails at 
intervals of 4 ins., each nail passing 
through two boards, and entering the 
third. The slabs are then notched at 
each end, so as to overlay the top 
flanges of the floor girders, and are 
finally passed through a machine which 
thicknesses and surfaces them on both 


faces. 

Chases for sprinkler pipes, etc., are 
simply formed by the insertion into 
the slabs of narrower boards. Tie 


joists are incorporated with the slabs 





to 
a 
+ 


where necessary 
unbroken soffit. 

The floor girders are specially designe d 
so that the slabs may drop easily into 
position without any loss of time in 
manoeuvring. 

In these circumstances a complete 
floor is laid in very quick time, and is at 
once capable of receiving a full load. 

In this building the slabs are overlaid 
with jarrah boards, but for buildings 
of lowlier purpose this addition would 
be unnecessary. 

There is of course a very considerable 
saving in dead load on the steelwork and 
foundation—in the building under 
notice this amounts to about 135 tons 
on the base of each stanchion. As the 


sO as to present an 


safe load on the subsoil is two tons per 

square foot, this saving of weight was of 
great importance. 

The safe load on the floors is about 
4 cwts. per superficial foot, and there 
is a 


substantial their use. 


Ss 


saving in 





NSS , 
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G. de C. Fraser, architect. 


Steel frame with the laminated g-in. floors of Columbian pine (Douglas fir), described 
above, on a 19-ft. span, at Messrs. Lewis’s Stores, Birmingham. 


The cost of g-in. solid floor, overlaid 
with jarrah boards, soffit covered with 
plain lincrusta and painted, is per 
superficial yard £1 12s. 3d. 

After careful investigation, Columbian 
pine was selected as the most suitable 
and readily obtainable material, and 
has proved an ideal timber for the 
purpose. 

The operation of fixing is clean and dry, 
and trades can follow one another 
without intermission. There is no 
patent on any part of the system. 
Anyone interested is at liberty to inspect 
the floors under construction on pre- 
sentation of a card to the Clerk of Works 
on the building. 

The drawings on the facing page give 
details of the floors : 

A shows the special design of the 
steelwork necessary to ensure rapid fix. 

B shows a typical slab with the dowels 
which ensure true alignment. 

C shows the method by which the 
girders are incorporated in a_ slab 
without interruption of the soffit. 

D shows the method of carrying 
sprinkler and other pipes and of casing 
in the steelwork. 

E shows the method of carrying pipes 
through the floor. 

F shows the method of providing for 
the passage of cash tubes and other 
pipes through the floors. 


HOUSE in Scotland was recently 
supplied, through iron pipes, with 


drinking water from a well in red sand- 
stone, 38 ft. deep. The cold service in the 
house was of lead pipes and tanks, and the 
hot service of copper pipes, boiler and 
cylinder. A faint green stain in hot bath 
water, when soap was used, suggested that 
something was amiss, put down at first to 
the copper. An examination of the water 
showed that, in its original condition, the 
reaction pH. was acid 6:0. There were 
36 parts per hundred thousand of free 
carbonic acid. Generally, the water was a 
good potable water, except that the acidity 
suggested it might react with metals. 
Specimens taken from the cold taps showed 
that at that stage it contained lead (as Pb) 
0°12 parts per hundred thousand, and iron 
(as Fe) -025 parts per hundred thousand. The 
latter, of course, did not matter, but the lead 
content made the water unsafe for drinking 
purposes. The water from the hot taps 
contained copper (as Cu) o18 parts per 
hundred thousand, not sufficient to be in any 
way dangerous to health, but enough to 
account for the green stain. The interesting 
point was that there was nothing in the 


colour, taste, or other perceptible qualities of 


the water to indicate the danger which arose 
from its aétion upon lead, while there was 
an immediate tell-tale of its action upon 
copper ; nevertheless, the latter was quite 
non-injurious. 

The remedy indicated by the Copper and 
Brass Extended Uses Council was the 
addition of a magnesite filter to the supply 
tank, to cure both lead-solvency and the 
green stain. 


THE 


LAW REPORT 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING ESTATE : 
COVENANTS 
Fenton v. Scrivener. King’s Bench Divi- 
ston. Before Mr. Justice Wright 
HIS action centred around the de- 
velopment of a building estate and 
the covenants that ran with it. 

The plaintiff, Mr. F. W. Fenton, a 
commercial traveller of South Wood- 
ford, Essex, sought to recover from 
Mr. J. A. Scrivener, a builder, the 
sum of £50, paid as a deposit in respect 
of the purchase of a house at St. John’s 
Avenue, Warley Mount, Brentwood, 
Essex. 

Mr. Fenton based his action on the 
ground that there were certain restric- 
tions, that the house had not been 
completed, and that under these cir- 
cumstances he was not bound to 
complete the purchase. 

Mr. Scrivener, in reply, alleged that 
the plaintiff well knew the property 
was part of a building estate in the 
course of development, and that it 
was the intention of the parties that 
the contra& should bear the meaning 
that the property was subject to such 
covenants as to user as should be 
necessary for the proper development 
and good management of the estate. 
With regard to the allegation that the 
plaintiff's house had not been com- 
pleted, defendant replied that if that 
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Se@ions of laminated floors ready for dropping into position at Messrs. Lewis’s 


Stores, Birmingham. 
angle irons at the tops of the girders 


was the case it was due to the plaintiff 
himself, who refused to have it com- 
pleted. Defendant counter - claimed 
£760, balance of the purchase price. 
Plaintiff, in the witness box, declared 
that he never heard of the restrictions 
until after the contract was signed. He 
was not aware that the restrictions were 
ordinary ones, to preserve the amenities 
of the estate. He thought that freehold 
property meant free of all restrictions. 


Note the rows of nails on the sides of the sections; also the 
on which the sections are supported. 


His lordship, after hearing the de- 
fendant, entered judgment for the 
plaintiff on the claim and counter- 
claim with costs, remarking that there 
was a great conflict of evidence. He 
accepted the testimony of Mr. Eaton, 
a brother-in-law of the plaintiff, who 
conduéted nearly all the negotiations 
for the plaintiff, where there was a 
confli@ of evidence. But in doing so, 
he made no reflection on the defendant. 
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[G. de C. Fraser, architect. 


Drawings showing details of construction of laminated Columbian pine floors; for description, see text. 
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IN THAT CONTINGENCY 


The following abstraéts of inquiries represent a number of those recently 


submitted to the Building Research Station. 


The information given in the 


replies quoted is based on available knowledge. It has to be borne in mind 
that further scientific investigations may, in the course of time, indicate 
direétions in which the replies might be supplemented or modified. Moreover, 
the replies relate to the specific subjeét of each inquiry, and are not necessarily 
suitable for application to all similar problems. Crown Copyright Reserved. 


Lifting of Floor Tiling 
N architect required information on 
the causes of the lifting of floor tiling. 
He had cases in his experience where large 
areas of tiling had become hollow, and had 
sometimes burst with an almost explosive 
effect. 

Lifting of tiling in this manner has 
been reported quite frequently, and a 
limited series of experiements have 
been carried out at the Building Re- 
search Station. It will be evident that 
lifting of the tiling is most likely to be 
due to an alteration in the relative 
areas of tiling and the supporting floor 
system on which the tiles are laid. 
Under practical conditions it seems 
likely that the shrinkage of concrete 
floors on drying is a factor which has 
an important influence. 

Concrete sub-floors and cement mortar 
screeding coats shrink on drying, and 
even with an apparently dry, new 
concrete floor an appreciable shrinkage 
movement is still to be anticipated. 
Burnt clay tiles, on the other hand, 
show little or no movement with 
changes in their moisture content. 
Since flooring tiles are generally laid 
on incompletely dried concrete sub- 
floors and on a bed of rich cement 
screed, shrinkage of the sub-floor and 
screed takes place and there is therefore 
a tendency to relative movement be- 
tween the sub-floor and tiles, and stresses 
are introduced which result in com- 
pression of the tiling. Deflection of a 
floor system under load will also result 
in the compression of the upper part 
of the floor. The resistance of the tile 
floor to lifting depends on the strength of 
adhesion of the tiles to the sub-floor or 
cement screeding. Buckling, or the 
development of hollow areas, of the 
tiled floor may, then, be due to the shape 
of the tiles and to weakness of adhesion, 
or to the failure of normal adhesion 
under continued compressive _ stress. 
Most tiled floors are laid with “ hair- 
joints,” and this practice accentuates 
the buckling tendency, since it is a 
matter of some difficulty to fill very 
fine joints with mortar of suitable 
consistence. 

It has been observed that many 
flooring tiles, as ordinarily manu- 
factured, have slightly splayed edges, 


the surface area of the finished face of 


the tile being slightly greater than that 
of the keying face. Whether this 
splaying of the edges is intentional, so 
that a very fine joint may be obtained 


at the floor surface, or whether purely 
adventitious, is not definitely known, 
though judging from recent corre- 
spondence with manufacturers it would 
appear that this splaying is often 
unintentional. In any case, the slight 
splaying of the edges makes a row of 
tiles more liable to lift when pressure 
is applied at the ends. 

Experiments indicate that the lifting 
tendency due to the splayed edges will 
be much reduced if the joints are filled 
with a properly compacted mortar of 
normal consistence. Very fine joints 
filled with scum or laitance from the 
bed, or grouted in with neat cement 
and an excessive amount of water, are 
not likely to be satisfactory. Tiles 
which are in themselves slightly arched 
have also, of course, an_ increased 
tendency to buckling. While on the 
subject of tile manufacture it might be 
mentioned that there would be an 
advantage if it were possible to obtain 
tiles with a definitely undercut key, 
e.g. a dovetail groove, which would 
materially increase the strength of 
adhesion between the tile and the 
screed. 


Fungoid Growth on Painted Walls 

A borough engineer asked for observations 
on a black, fungoid growth which appeared 
on large areas of the walls of public baths. 
The walls were constructed of common 
brickwork, cement rendered with wood- 
floated surface, and finished with a pro- 
prietary stone paint. 

The building in question was visited 
by an investigator, and the trouble was 
found to be one which occurs under 
certain conditions on decorative media 
containing oil or other organic material, 
and more especially where exposed to 
a warm, humid atmosphere. 

From accounts of attempts that have 
been made to eradicate growths of 
this kind it is evident that considerable 
difficulty has been experienced. Where 
the surface affected has been cleaned 
off and redecorated the trouble is liable 
to recur unless the surface has been 
thoroughly sterilised with a fungicidal 
agent. It would appear, therefore, 
that paint used for redecoration should 
in itself be fungicidal. 

For the purpose of sterilizing the 
Portland cement rendering, a solution 
of magnesium silicofluoride would be 
expected to prove effective, although 
actual experience of its use is lacking. 

In conditions particularly favourable 


to the growth of moulds and fungi, such 
as those obtaining in baths, it would 
usually be safer to avoid the use of 
organic decorative media altogether 
and, where glazed tiling is precluded 
on account of cost, to obtain decorative 
effects by the use of white or coloured 
cements. It is understood that certain 
of the leading paint manufacturers 
have considered the problem of in- 
corporating fungicides in paint; their 
advice might be helpful in dealing with 
the problem of redecoration after 
sterilization. 


Bulging of Lining of a Swimming Bath 

The architect of a local authority reported 
that considerable bulging of the terrazzo 
lining of a swimming bath had occurred. 
The walls of the bath were constru¢ted of 
reinforced concrete lined on the inside with 
mastic asphalt; a cement and sand floating 
had been applied to the asphalt and this 
had been finished with a terrazzo face. 
The inquirer wished to know whether this 
form of construction was one which might 
reasonably be expected to make a satis- 
factory job. 

There could be little doubt that the 
trouble experienced in this case is due 
to the expansion of the floating and 
terrazzo lining due to prolonged storage 
under conditions equivalent to total 
immersion. If cement mortars or 
concretes are stored under water they 
will undergo a progressive increase in 
volume over long periods. This is a 
phenomenon which is well known and 
is briefly referred to in Building Re- 
search Technical Paper No. 11. In 
the present instance the conditions for 
the lining materials are definitely un- 
favourable; the reinforced concrete 
wall, with a subway at the back of it, 
will dry to the subway and there will 
be a tendency for it to contract, 
although no doubt the contraction is 
to some extent restrained by the 
reinforcement. The terrazzo and float- 
ing are restrained at the floor of the 
pond, and by scum troughs at the top 
of the wall; no adequate restraint, 
however, is imposed by adhesion to 
the asphalt, and consequently the ex- 
pansion of the linings must inevitably 
result in bulging. This form of con- 
struction is unlikely to be satisfactory 
for the lining of a swimming bath. 


Durability of Wall Ties 

An architeét wished to know if it would be 
an advantage to have wall ties Sherardized 
and oil-dipped in place of ordinary 
galvanizing. 

From information available at the 
Building Research Station there has 
been no definite evidence of any 
marked superiority of the Sherardizing 
process over ordinary galvanizing. 
Dipping in oil might offer some in- 
creased protection of the exposed 
portions of the ties, but there would be 
a tendency for linseed oil to saponify 
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in contact with lime and cement 
mortars, and a point of weakness would 
be formed where the ties project from 
the mortar. 

No reports have been received of 
actual deterioration of the ordinary 
galvanized ties, possibly because there 
has not been long enough experience 
of cavity wall construction, but if it is 
felt that some special treatment is 
desirable it would be worth considering 
the use of non-corrodible ties of copper 
or delta metal, which should be obtain- 
able at a price comparable with that of 
a specially prepared zinc-coated article. 
Double dipped galvanizing has been 
specified in the United States of 
America where special resistance to 


corrosion was required. Specification 
requirements for weight and quality 
of coatings have been laid down by 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

In view of the importance of the wall 
tie it is considered that there is every 
justification for some additional ex- 
penditure on a superior article, if it 
can be shown that there is any likeli- 
hood of rapid deterioration of the 
ordinary tie. 

This appears to be a case where a 
standard specification would be of 
assistance. Such a specification, how- 
ever, would involve careful considera- 
tion of the durability of the ties under 
service conditions. 


LITERATURE 


THE THAMES FROM PUTNEY TO STAINES 


HIS valuable book has come not 

a day too soon, and it may be 
hoped that its recommendations will be 
adopted at the earliest opportunity. 
The authors, who already have a 
number of admirable civic surveys to 
their credit, have here devoted their 
attention to a problem which is ever 
becoming more urgent, for no part of 
England’s heritage of natural beauty is 
being destroyed so rapidly as is the 
river scenery in the neighbourhood of 
London. Messrs. Adams, Thompson 
and Fry have not, however, allowed 
their regard for the esthetic aspect of 
the problem to deflect attention from 
such practical functions of the river as 
that of providing traffic routes, water 
supply for public and industrial pur- 
poses and land drainage. The particular 
merit of this volume lies in its broadness 
of outlook and its moderation of 
statement. 


Hampton Court 

from the air,| 

showing pro- 
posed cut. 


The greater part of the text is devoted 
to a detailed survey of the river from 
Putney to Staines, and although the 
authors find much to criticize in the 
developments which have taken place 
in this region during the present 
century, their account of the various 
features, natural and other, which can 
be seen by anyone sailing up the river, 
makes fascinating reading. 

The authors’ constructive proposals 
are divided under nine heads. They 
would forbid “ ribbon” development 
along the river frontage, and they 
would preserve the present character 
of existing buildings where this con- 
tributes to riverside amenities. They 
would determine the areas which could 
be used for commercial and industrial 
purposes, and in certain cases prescribe 


building lines and limit the number of 


houses to the acre. They also suggest 
the control of the elevations and the 
facing materials of the buildings. Other 
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recommendations concern the prohibi- 
tion of building on land liable to 
flooding, the preservation of existing 
trees and the undertaking of further 
tree planting, the control of advertise- 
ments and the proper maintenance of 
towpaths. The book is illustrated by 
a number of photographs and a map. 

a % 


The Thames from Putney to Staines: a Survey of 
the River with Suggestions for the Preservation of its 
Amenities, Prepared for a Joint Committee of the 
Middlesex and Surrey County Councils. By Adams, 
Thompson and Fry. St. Dominic’s Press. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LAXTON’S PRICE BOOK 


AXTON’S and Lockwood’s Builders’ Price 

Book this year reaches its one 
hundred and fifteenth edition. As 
in previous issues, all the informa- 
tion has been subjected to the most 
thorough revision and correction by 
the editor, Mr. P. T. Walters, F.s.1., 
chartered quantity surveyor. In addi- 
tion, a number of new prices have 
been added, especially in the excavator, 
concretor and bricklayer sections. 

The main features of the book are so 
well known to the architectural pro- 
fession that no special mention of them 
is here necessary. 

The alphabetical list of specialities and 
proprietary articles and brands—about 
10,000 in all—now occupies 412 pages. 
It is printed on blue paper and gives 
the name and address, and in most 
cases the telegraphic address and 
telephone number, of the manufacturer 
of each article. 

The legal notes and memoranda have 
been contributed by Mr. T. J. Kelly, 
barrister-at-law. 

Laxton’s and Lockwood’s Builders’ Price Book, 


1932. Edited by P. T. Walters, F.s.1. London : 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. 


[From The 
Thames from 
Putney to 
Staines. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE | 


NTERESTING discussions took place 
last week in Standing Committee on 
the Town and Country Planning Bill. 

On Clause 10 (interim development 
orders), Mr. Train, a Unionist mem- 
ber, moved an amendment providing 
that, failing agreement as to the 
amount, if any, payable for damage 
by reason of an application for per- 
mission to develop land being refused, 
or granted subject to conditions, the 
matter in dispute should be determined 
by an official arbitrator. 

Sir T. Inskip, the Attorney-General, 
said that if the Committee passed the 
amendment, they would present the 
lawyers with a nice bundle of litigation. 
The proposal to send the matter to an 
official arbitrator was really not con- 
sistent with the way the clause was 
drafted nor with the proposals of the 
members themselves. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Train moved a further amend- 
ment to omit that part of the clause 
which empowers a local town-planning 
authority by means of an interim de- 
velopment order to suspend, with the 
consent of the Minister of Health, local 
Acts, bylaws and regulations which 
might be held to conflict with their 
statement. He recalled the fact that 
similar statutory powers were given 
under the Addison housing scheme, and 
in Glasgow the result was that un- 
suitable houses were erected, and a 
great debt remained on them. 

Lt.-Col. Fremantle opposed the 
amendment. He agreed that it would 
be ridiculous to allow a_ planning 
authority to ride roughshod over all 
local Aéts, bylaws and_ regulations, 
but he argued that that was not the 
intention of the Bill. The intention 
was to empower those who were 
carrying out town and regional plan- 
ning to correct inequalities and round 
off corners and to adapt existing 
regulations to a new situation. That, 
he said, was inevitable where a scheme 
of regional planning which exceeded 
local boundaries came into conflict 
with an age of smaller ideas. 

In the debate which followed, Sir H. 
Cautley said that to give local authori- 
ties power to upset Acts of Parliament 
was to reduce our system of legislation 
to an absurdity. If Acts of Parliament 
were to be repealed, that ought to be 
done by Parliament, not by a depart- 
ment or by a Minister. Much less 
should it be done by a local authority. 

Mr. Price, a Labour member, con- 
tended that if a Bill for town planning, 
national in its charaéter and compre- 
hensive in its scope, were to be passed, 
it was essential that the powers to 


which the supporters of the amendment 
objected should be given to the town- 
planning authorities. 

Sir E. Hilton Young, Minister of 
Health, said he recognized that there 
was great and natural jealousy on the 
part of a Committee of the House of 
Commons in regard to the san¢tity of 
Acts of Parliament. But there was a 
great difference in status, for the 
purposes with which the Committee 
were concerned, between local Adts 
and general Acts. At a later stage of 
the Bill he would make a_ proposal 
with regard to the preservation of the 
authority of Parliament as expressed in 
general Acts. The effect of the part 
of the Bill which it was proposed to 
delete would be to serve the interests 
of the owners of land affected by 
planning schemes. In gg per cent. of 


SOCIETIES AND 


ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION) ACT, 1931 


“THE first meeting of the Archite¢ts’ 

Registration Council of the United 
Kingdom was held in the Assembly 
Room, Burlington House, on Friday, 
March 11. 

The Home Secretary, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, G.c.B., G.B.E., welcomed the 
Council, dwelling on the importance 
of its work to the public and the pro- 
fession in ensuring a high standard of 
architectural practice. 

The Council is composed of forty-two 
members representing architectural 
societies, departments of state and 
kindred institutions. 

The Council will duly appoint an 
Admission Committee, a Board of 
Architectural Education, and proceed 
to set up a register which will be open 
on and after June 30, 1932. 

Major Harry Barnes, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.., 
F.R.STAT.SOC., M.T.P.I., was elected 
chairman of the Council, and Mr. 
Sydney Tatchell, v.-P., R.1.B.A., was 
elected vice-chairman. 

Following are the names of the 
members of the Council, together with 
the societies, associations, etc., by whom 
they were appointed : 

R.ILB.A, Council: Major Harry Barnes, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Messrs. L. Sylvester Sullivan, 
F.R.1.B.A., Sydney Tatchell, F.R.1.B.4., Sydney 
D. Kitson, M.A. CANTAB., F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., E, 
Stanley Hall, M.A. OxON., F.R.1.B.A., Henry V. 
Ashley, F.R.1.B.A., Michael T. Waterhouse, M.c., 
A.R.1.B.A., W. H. Ansell, M.c., F.R.1.B.A., H. M. 
Fletcher, M.A. CANTAB., F.R.1.B.A., J. Alan 
Slater, M.A. CANTAB., F.R.I.B.A., John Watson, 
A.R.S.A., F.R.L.B.A., and Percy E. Thomas, 
O.B.E., F.R.IB.A, 

Council of the Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors : Major Sir R. I. Tasker, T.D., D.L., 
j.P., F.L.A.A., Major F. G. Sainsbury, J.p., 
F.I.A.A., L.R.ILB.A., M.LSTRUCT.E., and Major 
G. B. J. Athoe, F.R.S.A., F.1.A.A., A.LSTRUCT.E. 


the cases in which the proposed sus- 
pensions of Acts, bylaws and regula- 
tions would be used the provisions 
related to building lines and widths of 
streets. The reasonable exercise of 
those powers would make for economy. 
Those powers would not be used on 
the arbitrary will of the Minister: the 
initiative must come from the local 
authorities. Did the Committee realize 
the enormous complexity of the system 
of local Aéts which had been built up ? 
Those Aéts were so numerous and 
complex that they would form an 
insuperable obstacle to town planning 
unless some such powers as_ were 
now proposed were given to the local 
authorities. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir E. Hilton Young accepted an 
amendment, proposed by Sir H. 
Cautley and agreed to, to provide that 
no order made should suspend the 
operation of the London Squares 
Preservation Act, 1931. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Council of the Faculty of Architects and Surveyors : 
Sir Charles C. Allom, F.R.S.A., F.F.A.S., and 
Mr. W. G. Percy, L.R.1.B.A., F.F.A.S. 

Council of the Architectural Association (London) : 
Messrs. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.R.1.B.4., J. R. 
Leathart, F.R.1.B.A., and F. R. Yerbury, 
HON.A.R.ILB.A. 

Council of the Association of Architects, Surveyors 
and Technical Assistants: Mr. L. A. F. Ireland, 
L.R.I.B.A, 

Provincial Associations: Major T. C. 
D.S.O., F.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. J. T. 
F.R.1.B.A., and R. S. Reid, F.R.1.B.A. 

The Secretary of State representing Unattached 
Architects : Messrs. Clifford A. Aish, A. Randall 
Wells, H. W. Crickmay, J. N. Comper, and 
W. H. Mackenzie. 

The Council of the Ulster Society of Architects : 
Mr. Kendrick Edwards, F.R.1.B.A. 

The President of the Board of Education: Mr. 
W. C. Eaton. 

The Minister of Health: Mr. E. H. Rhodes, 
O.B.E. 

The Commissioners of Works : 
Allison, C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A, 

The Department of Health for Scotland : Mr. John 
Wilson, F.R.S.EDIN., F.R.I.B.A. 

The Governor of Northern Ireland: Major G. A. 
Harris, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

The Council of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution : 
Mr. Dendy Watney, F.S.1., L.R.I.B.A. 

The Council of the Institution of Structural Engi- 
neers: Mr. R. H. Harry Stanger, F.c.s.. 
A.M.INST.C.E. 

The Council of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers: Mr. J. L. Redfern, A.R.1.B.A. 

The Council of the Society of Engineers :} Mr. 
C. H. J. Clayton. 

The Council of the Institute of Builders : 
Spencer, M.A. 

The Council of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers: Mr. J. H. Barker, A.1.0.8. 

The Council of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives : Mr. Richard Coppock. 


Howitt, 
Halliday, 


Sir Richard J. 


Mr. P. J. 


Ways and Means Committee 


Sir Charles Allom, F.R.s.A., F.F.A.S., Major F. G. 
Sainsbury, J.P.. F.1.A.A., L.R.I.B.A., M.I.STRUCT.E. 
and Messrs, Clifford A. Aish, W. H. Ansell, 
M.C., F.R.1.B.A., H. V. Ashley, F.R.1.B.4., W. C. 
Eaton, H. M. Fletcher, M.A.cANTAB., F.R.I.B.A., 
E. Stanley Hall, M.A.oxon., F.R.1.B.A., L. A. F. 
Ireland, L.R.1.B.A., J. R. Leathart, F.R.1.B.A., 
J. Alan Slater, M.A.CANTAB., F.R.1.B.A., L. 
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Sylvester Sullivan, F.R.1.B.A., Michael Water- 
house, M.C., A.R.1.B.A., A. Randall Wells, and 
F. R. Yerbury, HON.A.R.1.B.A. Ex-Officio: 
Major Harry Barnes, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Sydney 

Tatchell, F.R.1.B.A. 

Until further notice all communica- 
tions should be addressed to the 
Acting Secretary, 18 Abingdon Street, 
S.W.1. 


R.I.B.A. PRIZES, ETC. 


The R.I.B.A. have just issued the 
R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet 
for 1932-1933. The pamphlet contains 
full information upon the various prizes 
and studentships, together with, where 
applicable, the detailed programmes 
for the competitions. 

Copies of the pamphlet are obtainable 
at the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1, 
price 1s. (exclusive of postage). 


THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS 


The annual general meeting of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects 
(Central Branch) was held at Cardiff 
on March 10. 

The hon. treasurer’s report and 
balance sheet, showing the healthy 
financial condition of the branch, were 
read and confirmed. 

The following officers and members 
of the executive committee were elected 
for the coming session : 

Chairman, Mr. Percy Thomas, 0.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. } 
hon. treasurer, Mr. H. Teather, F.R.1.B.A.; hon. 
secretary, Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. 
Executive Committee: Messrs. H. Norman 
Edwards, Ivor Jones, A.R.1.B.A., Edgar Smith, 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.1.B.A., and Gordon 
Griffiths. Representatives of associates and 
students : Messrs. A. J. Hayes and F, G. Allen. 

The following were elected as members 
of the Council of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects : 


Messrs. Percy Thomas, F.R.1.B.A.; H. Norman 
Edwards; Edgar Smith; J. A. Hallam; 
Gordon Griffiths; C. F. Jones, A.R.1.B.A.; 
Lewis John, M.A., B.ARCH, A.R.1.B.A.; H. W. 
Fletcher; A. G. Lynham, F.R.1.B.A.; and 
J. Llewellin Smith, L.22.1.8.4. Representatives 
of associates and students: Messrs. F. G. Allen, 
A. J. Hayes and T, Hill. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


Associate members of the above society 
held a “ Students’ Evening” on 
March 10, at the Leeds College of Art, 
when the recently submitted prize 
drawings for the R.I.B.A. competitions 
were exhibited on the screen and 
criticized by Mr. Joseph Addison, 
Principal of the Leeds School of Archi- 
tecture. The designs shown included 
those submitted for the Soane 
Medallion; Tite, Measured Drawings, 
Arthur Cates, Grissel, and Owen Jones 
prizes. 

Mr. Addison gave an _ exhaustive 
examination of the merits and defects 
of the various efforts, in order, he said, 
to encourage the students in the work 
they were engaged upon. The Soane 
designs for a national library were 
compared with actual buildings of a 


like nature already existing in this 
country and in other parts of the 
world, it being pointed out where the 
different manners of the stacking of the 
books and their accessibility to and 
from the delivery countries had been 
achieved more or less successfully. The 
remaining drawings also received con- 
sidered criticism, and the lecturer con- 
cluded by saying that students should 
not be led away by the lure of grandiose 
effects, but should allow the building 
to take its appropriate lines in a 
common-sense manner. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by 
Mr. F. Johnson; and Mr. Norman 
Culley, F.R.1.B.A., also spoke. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


The following notice has been issued 
by the R.I.B.A. regarding the competi- 
tion for the layout of the Pidgley 
estate, Dawlish : 

Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and of its allied societies must not 
take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the 
published regulations of the Royal Institute for 
architectural competitions, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A.; Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.8.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.L.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 

March 31.—Bank facade in granite, open to 
members of the Architectural Association. 
Assessors: Messrs. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, 
F.R.1.B.A., C. Lovett Gill, F.R.1.B.4., V. O. Rees, 
F.R.1.B.A., and an additional assessor appointed 
by the Cornish Quarry Masters’ Association. 
Premium: £50. Full particulars obtainable 
from the Secretary, Architectural Association, 
34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Last day for 
submission of designs : March 31. 

The Berkshire Society of Architeéts are offering 
a prize for the best designed small house or 
bungalow, built and completed within the 
boundaries of Berkshire during the period from 
July 1, 1931, to June 1, 1933. The prize of 
£20 will be offered to any person or persons 
building, or causing to be built, houses for their 
own occupation, for sale or to let. Full parti- 
culars, etc., obtainable from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Society, 17 Blagrave Street, Reading. 


CORRIGENDA 


The photographs of the Haig Memorial 
Homes, Morden (de Soissons and Wornum) 
and offices for Aiton and Co. (Aiton and 
Scott), reproduced on pages 341-342 of the 
issue for March g last, are the copyright of 
The Architeét and Building News. 


On page 384 of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
for March 16 there appeared an illustration 
of the interior of the Cambridge Theatre 
(Wimperis, Simpson and Guthrie, archi- 
tects). The interior decorative treatment of 
this theatre was the work of Mr. S. 
Chermayeff. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23 

ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION. At the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Exhibition of work 
designed and built by students and staff of the A.A. 
School since the war. ro am. to 8 p.m. Until 
March 24. 10 a.m. 
StR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays. 
10.30 a.m.to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES. At 
the City Literary Evening Institute, Goldsmith 
Street, Drury Lane, W.C.2. Last of ten weekly 

lectures en Architecture. By W.H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A. 
7.30 p.m. 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. ‘‘ Modern Architecture.’ 
By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.1.B.A. 6 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Students’ Meeting. 
“The Construction of a Cable Subway for the Great 
Yarmouth Haven Bridge Reconstruction.” By W. D. 
McFadyean, B.SC., STUD. INST. C.E. 6.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEYoRS. London and Home Counties Branch. 
Easter Excursion to Brussels, returning on March 29. 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. York- 
shire Branch. At the Hotel Metropole, Leeds. “ Pile 
Driving by the West’s Rotinoff System.” By A. G. 
Rotinoff. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26 
Sunrise, 5.50 a.m. Sunset, 6.21 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31 

R.I.B.A. Visit to the Building Research Station, 
Watford. Members going by train should meet 
outside Watford Junction Station at 2.40 p.m. 

2.40 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 10 Upper 
Belgrave Street, S.W.1. ‘‘Modern Constructional 
Practice in Sewerage and Sewage Disposal.” By 
A. H. S. Waters, M.INST.C.E. 6.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Students’ (after- 
noon) visit to the Works of the Ford Motor Company 
at Dagenham. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 1 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Midland 
Counties Branch. At the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce Buildings, 95 New Street, Birmingham. 
Annual General Meeting, followed by ‘‘ Tolerance and 
Clearances in Structural Steelwork.”” By J. Stuart 
Lewis, M.INST.C.E. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRvEyors, 1 Wilbraham Place, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
‘The Town and Country Planning Bill.’ By Leslie 
Maddock. 7 p.m 

SATURDAY, APRIL 2 
Sunrise, 5.34 a.m. Sunset, 6.33 p.m. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 7 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. Lecture by Dr. R. E, 
Stradling. 7.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 8 

R.I.B.A. Annual dinner to be held at Claridge’s 
Hotel, Brook Street, W.1. 6.45 for 7.15 p.m. 

6.45 p.m. 

HANTS AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. At Bournemouth. Council Meeting. 3 p.m. 
General Meeting. 6.30 p.m. ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Contemporary Decoration.” By Arthur J. Davis, 
F.R.LB.A. 7 p.m. 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 

Sunrise, 5.18 a.m. Sunset 6.45 p.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Visit to the Building Research Station, Garston, near 
Watford. 3 p.m. 

MONDAY, APRIL 11 

R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

By John Drower, A.R.1.B.A. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 14 

SocrETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘The Excavations at Kidwelly 
Castle.” By Dr. Cyril Fox, F.s.a., and C. A. Ralegh 
Radford, F.S.A. 8.30] p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 16 

Sunrise, 5.43 a.m. Sunset, 6.56 p.m. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEYoRS. Visit (afternoon) to Beddington Sewage 
Works. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 

St. PAvL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocrETy. At the 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Annual general 
meeting, followed by ‘‘ Jeanne Darc.” By W. H. 
Aymer Vallance, M.A. 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 21 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. Last of a series of lectures 
on the History of Architecture. ‘‘ Yesterday and 
Today.” By Herbert Mansford, F.R.1.8.A. 7.30 p.m. 

WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 62 Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. Annual General Meeting. 7 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Annual 
dinner to be held at the May Fair Hotel, W.r. 6.45 for 
7-15 p.m. 7.15 p.m. 
TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. “Control of 
Elevations in Practice.’’ By P. H. Warwick and 3%. 
Johnson. 6p.m 


“ Aerodromes.”” 
8 p.m. 
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TRADE NOTES 


ee 


The word “stage” has a very broad 
meaning, for although it normally describes 
a theatre or cinema “ full stage,”’ it also 
covers every variety of platform that may 


at times be used for stage purposes, 
together with cinema _ prosceniums and 
platforms quite unusable by artists. <A 


brochure adequately dealing with the 
subject of stage lighting must, obviously, 
cover a very large field, and Holophane, 
Ltd., have accordingly issued Stage and 
Auditorium Colour Lighting in the hope that, 
as stated in the preface, ** the technical and 
other data it contains may be of service 
to those who require stage lighting equip- 
ment of any nature, or those who are 
confronted with any of the many problems 
associated with the subject.”” Stages may be 
divided into and _ the 
lighting requirements vary considerably in 
each case. Before planning a lighting in- 
stallation, it is necessary to be 
with all the requirements for the particular 
stage in question, and a brief summary of 
the outstanding points to be considered is 
given in the brochure for each type of stage. 
In addition to normal stage lighting, it is 
pointed out that standard Holophane 
equipment provides the following special 
effects : ‘ Dresses and costumes change in 
design and hue; white men change to 
black men; one transformed to 
another, at the touch of a switch; one 
pair of curtains change in design and colour 
many times; black-and-white pictures on a 
cinema screen may be tinted in colour; 
spectacular and fantastic colour shadow 
effects; an illusion of infinite depth given 
to a white cyclorama background; moon- 
light, sky effeéts, and light of every known 
vivid and pastel hue of colour; colour- 
effects of beauty ; and 
spectacular and lovely scenic effeéts with a 
minimum of scenery.” 


many categories, 


familiar 


scene 


music exquisite 


besides the numerous 
illustrations, many in colour, of the Holo- 


The brochure, 


phane accessories, contains photographs of 


several cinemas in which Holophane light- 
ing has been installed, including the 
following : Richmond Cinema, Richmond. 
Surrey (Leathart and Granger, FF.R.1.B.A.): 
Savoy Cinema, Brighton (W. R. Glen, 


F.R.L.A.S.); Victoria Cinema, Cambridge 
(Hoare and Wheeler): Plaza Cinema, 
Rhyl (S. Colwyn Foulkes, .R.1.B.A.); 


Capitol Theatre, Didsbury (P. Cummings, 
A.R.LB.A.); and Sheen Cinema, Sheen. 
Surrey (Leathart and Granger, FF.R.1.B.A.). 
Copies of the brochure are obtainable, 
free of charge, on application to Messrs. 
Holophane, Ltd., Elverton Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 
* 

Medway’s Safety Lift Co., 
Ltd., have been controlled by J. and E. 
Hall, Ltd., of Dartford, Kent, and the 
design and manufaéture of their lifts has 
been carried out at the latter firm’s works. 
In December last the assets and out- 
standing contracts of the Medway Company 


Since 1925, 


were taken over by J. and E. Hall, Ltd., 


who are continuing the business as a 
department of their organization, with the 
whole of the personnel formerly employed 


by the lift company. The change really 


involves no more than a limited amount of 


internal reorganization, the effect of which 
should be to benefit present and future 
users of these lifts by increasing resources 
and promoting general efficiency. It is to 
be noted that, in addition to lifts of all 
types, J. and E. Hall, Ltd., are now manu- 
facturing escalators to the design of the Carl 
Flohr Co., of Berlin. Five of these have 
recently been installed at Messrs. Bentall’s 
new store at Kingston-on-Thames, and 
another escalator order has been received 
from Messrs. Hammonds, of Hull. 


-‘THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors, specialists, and some of the 
sub-contra¢tors for the buildings illustrated 
in this issue : 

The Gaumont Palace, Streatham (pages 
399-403). General contractors, Messrs. 
McLaughlin and Harvey. Sub-contra¢tors : 
Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons, Ltd.., steel- 
work; J. Jeffreys & Co., Ltd., heating and 
ventilating; Absorbit, Ltd., acoustic work: 
James Walker, Ltd., and H. H. Martyn & 
Co., Ltd., fibrous plaster work; Invi¢tus 
Flooring Co., Ltd., flooring; Jos. F. Ebner, 
jointless flooring; Williams, Gamon & Co. 
(Kaleyards), Ltd., windows, laylights, bor- 
rowed lights and patent glazing; Crittall 
Manufa¢turing Co., Ltd., windows and 
lantern lights: London Brick Co. and 
Forders, Ltd., Phorpres bricks and Phorpres 
rustic facing bricks ; S. T. Tamen, facing 
bricks ; Independent Sprinklers, Ltd., auto- 
matic sprinklers; Diespeker & Co., Ltd., and 
Marble Mosaic Co., Ltd., terrazzo paving, 
etc.; Anselm Odling and Sons, Ltd., 
marble; Art Marbles, Stone and Mosaic 
Co., Ltd., marble wall linings; Marbolex 
Products, Ltd., staircase wall linings; 
J. Starkie Gardner, Ltd., decorative metal 
work and canopy; Garton and Thorne, 
Ltd., decorative metal work; W. Hitchins 
& Co., Ltd., doors; F. A. Norris & Co., 
Ltd., escape staircases; Carter & Co. 
(London), Ltd., tiling; Frank Burkitt, Ltd., 
fireproof curtain and stage lantern light; 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd., recon- 
structed granite facing; Patent Victoria 
Stone Co., Ltd., stonework; Louis Dernier 
and Hamlyn, Ltd., and F. H. Pride, 
electric light fittings; Clark and Fenn, 
Ltd., decoration; W. J. Furse & Co., Ltd., 
lightning protection; J. R. Venning & 
Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings; London Sand 
Blast Decorative Glass Works, Ltd., mirrors; 
H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., lighting bowls: 
John Compton Organ Co., organ; Vernon 
Hill, sculptor of tree columns. 

New Offices, Pitmaston, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham (pages 404-406). General con- 
tractors, W. J. Whittall and Son, Ltd. 
Sub-contra¢tors : T. Martin & Co., demoli- 
tion; Val de Travers Paving Co., Ltd., 


asphalt; Coleford Brick and Tile Co.. 
bricks; Allied Arts and Crafts Guild. 
artificial stone; John Gibbs, Ltd., structural 
steel; Caxton Floors, Ltd., fireproof con- 
struction and patent flooring; John Williams 
& Co., tiles; William Pearce and E. 
Cutler, Ltd., glass; Hollis Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., wood-block flooring; Hope’s Heating 
and Lighting, Ltd., central heating: 
C. Breeden and Son, Ltd., gas fixtures; 
H. Pratt, Ltd., eleétric wiring and bells; 
Thomas Ash & Co., Ltd., ventilation; 
D. Wiseman and Bros., Ltd., plumbing; 
Griffin Foundry, Ltd., sanitary fittings: 
Dows Granolithic, Ltd., stairtreads; Parker, 
Winder and Achurch, Ltd., door furniture, 
folding gates and cloakroom fittings; Harvey 
and Ashby, casements; Whitfield’s Safe 
and Door Co., Ltd., safe doors; Midland 
Plastic and Granolithic Co., Ltd., plaster; 
Kings Heath Guild, decorative plaster: 
Deacon and Littleford, metalwork; W. H. 
Traley and Sons, Ltd., marble; Gordon 
Russell, Ltd., furniture; Construétors, Ltd., 
office fittings; Waygood-Otis, Ltd., lifts: 
W. Chamberlain, door plates; British 
Vacuum Cleaner and Engineering Co., 
Ltd., vacuum cleaning. 

Witley Court, Bloomsbury, W.C. (pages 
409-411). General contractors, John Knox 
and Dyke, Ltd. Sub-contra¢tors : Willment 
Bros., excavation; Redpath, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., steelwork; Kleine Co., Ltd., hollow 
tile floors; Crittall Manufaéturing Co., 
Ltd., and John Thompson (Beacon Win- 


dows), Ltd., metal windows; Stuart’s 
Granolithic Co., Ltd., reconstruéted Port- 
land stone ; Limmer and_ Trinidad 
Asphalt Co., Ltd., asphalt; Gorford 


Bros., Ltd., heating and domestic installa- 
tion; Walter Cowen, Ltd., drainage, 
plumbing and sanitary work; J. and P. 
Wright, plastering; Titan Lift Co., Ltd., 
passenger lifts; Ernest Mathews & Co., 
slating; Higginbotham and Sons, glazing; 
Duncan Watson & Co., eleétrical installa- 
tion; Marryat and Scott, Ltd., service 
lifts; Frigidaire, Ltd., refrigerators; Leeds 
Fireclay Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings; Hollis 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., wood-block flooring; 
H. W. Cullum & Co., Ltd., cork flooring; 
Crosby & Co., and Rippers, Ltd., joinery; 
R. C. Cutting & Co., lightning con- 
ductors; Gas Light and Coke Co., gas 
services; Parnall and Sons, Ltd., shop 
fronts; Charles Walker & Co., marble bath 
surrounds and terrazzo; Bayliss, Jones and 
Bayliss, Ltd., ornamental iron railings; 
Scaffolding (Great Britain), Ltd., scaffold- 
ing; Brookes, Ltd., flag paving; Constable, 
Hart & Co., Ltd., tar macadam; F. A. 
Norris & Co., Ltd., fire-escape staircases. 


Announcements 


Mr. A. Alban H. Scott, F.R.1.B.A., has 
removed his offices to 30 Bouverie Street, 


London, E.C.4. Telephone Number : 
Central 7145. 
Messrs. Quiggin and Gee, FF.R.I.B.A., 


have removed their offices to North House, 
17 North John Street, Liverpool. Telephone 
Number : Bank 4874. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 

Plans passed by the LEWISHAM B.C.: 144 
houses, Perry Hill estate, Catford, for Mr. L. A. 
Culliford; two shops and flats, Burnt Ash Hill, 
for Mr. C. Durbin; six houses, Panmure 
Road, for Mr S. G. Gee; three houses, Devon- 
shire Road, for Messrs. Rogers Bros.; exten- 
sions, Forbanks sports pavilion, Beckenham 
Hill, for Messrs. Holland & MHannen and 
Cubitts, Ltd.; two shops, Brownhill Road, for 
Mr. G. T. Harman; cinema, Loampit Vale, 
for Mr. W. E. Trent; houses, Beacon Road, 
for Godfreys Properties and Flats, Ltd, 

The Church Army Housing, Ltd., is to erect 
eighteen houses in Logan Road, LOWER 
EDMONTON. 

Plans passed by the sOUTHALL-NORWOOD 
u.p.c.: Factory extensions, Brent Road, for 
Messrs. Kearley and Tonge, Ltd.; seven 
houses, Saxon Road, for Messrs. Plaistowe and 
Sons, Ltd.; twenty-four houses, Greenland 
Crescent, for General Housing Co., Ltd.; 
factory extension, Scotts Road, for Messrs. 
T. G. Tickler, Ltd.; two houses, Sherborne 
Avenue, for Messrs. Warren and Wools; 
forty-seven houses, Ascot Gardens, for Messrs. 
G. Wimpey & Co.; house, Cranbourne 
Avenue, for Mr. G. Long; sixteen shops and 
flats, The Green, for Messrs. A. and B, Hanson. 

The sOUTHWARK B.C, is to prepare clearance 
schemes for the South Street and Alvey Place 
areas, 

The City of London Corporation is to erect a 
block of dwellings in Summer Street, sOUTH- 
WARK, at a cost of £36,000. 

Plans passed by the WEALDSTONE U.D.C. : 
Cinema, Old Black Farm site, Kenton Road, 
for Mr. F. Hammond; shops and flats, Kenton 
Road and Woodcock Hill Lane, for Messrs. 
T. F. Nash, Ltd. 

SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 

The srisro. Corporation recommends the 
erection of 600 houses on the Knowle and 
Bedminster estates, in order that some of the 
slums may be cleared the moment accommoda- 
tion is available for displaced tenants. The cost 
of the buildings and roads and sewers is 
estimated at £280,000. ; 

Plans passed by the DORCHESTER Corporation : 
House, Queens Avenue, for Messrs. J. F. 
Herridge and Son; six houses, Coburg Road, 
for Mrs. M. K. Tite; alterations, 6 High Street, 
for Colonel Sir R. Williams; two houses, South 
Court Avenue, for Mr. R. S. Jeffs. 

The Hampshire Education Committee is to 
erect a school for 320 boys at FAREHAM, at a cost 
of £12,900. ts 

Plans passed by the PAIGNTON U.D.c.: Two 
houses, Adelphi Road, for Mr. A. Rowe; two 
houses, Osney Crescent, for Messrs. W. H. Wills 
and Sons; four houses, Maidenway Road, for 
Messrs. Scriven and West: bungalow, Stoke 
Gabriel Road, for Mr. W. G. Tancock; house, 
Old Dartmouth Road, for Mr. F. C. Burman; 
thirty-five houses, Dartmouth Road, for Major 
Watcott. 

The prymoutH Corporation has approved 
plans for the second section of the mental 
hospital extension, at a cost of £40,000. _ 

Plans passed by the pLyMouTH Corporation : 
Two houses, Kent Road, for Mr. W. G. Perkins: 
two houses, Brean Down Road, for Mr. E. A. 
Davy; four houses, Salisbury Road, for Messrs. 
Bond and Pearce; alterations, 56-57 Treville 
Street, for Mr. E. Robins; alterations, 24 Old 
Town Street, for Liverpool Victoria Friendly 
Society; additions to’café, Courtenay Street, for 
Plymouth Co-operative Society, Ltd.; two 
houses, Berrow Park Road, for Mr. A. H. White: 
two houses, Oakcroft Road, for Mr. A. T. 
Collicott; two houses, Cresthill estate, for 
Mr. F. Westcott; canopy, Regent cinema, 
Frankfort Street, for Regent Cinema Co., Ltd.; 
factory extension, Devonshire Lane, for Mr. S. 
Owen; twenty-four houses, Ganges Road, for 
City Estate Office. 


Plans passed by the PORTLAND U.D.c. : Cinema, 
Fortuneswell, for Mr. G. A. Andrews; two 
houses, Channel View, for Mr. W. F. Davies. 
The Torquay Corporation is to make clearance 
schemes for the Lower Union Lane and 
Temperance Street areas. 

Plans passed by the Torquay Corporation : 
Twelve houses, Windmill Hill, and seven 
houses, Main Avenue, Daison Heights, for 
Messrs. J. Lloyd and Son; bungalow, Barton 
Hill Road, for Mr. L. R. Jones; extension 
to mineral water factory, St. Marychurch Road, 
for Mr. A. Watson; bungalow, Happway Road, 
for Mr. H. Brooks; additions, Princes Hotel, 
Park Hill Road, for Mr. O. P. Stone; three 
bungalows, Jacks Lane, Barton, for Mr. S. F. 
Westlake. 

Messrs. Smith and Lander are to develop the 
Faircross estate, WEYMOUTH. 

Plans passed at WEYMOUTH: Alterations to 
Clarence House, Esplanade, for Mr. A. G. 
Greenham; alterations to shop, 56 St. Thomas 
Street, and six houses, Southdown Road, for 
Messrs. S. Jackson and Sons; store, 7 and 8 
St. Mary Street, and 1 and 2 Chesterfield 
Place, for Mr. A. E. Batzer, 
Messrs. Marks and Spencer, Ltd.; two houses, 
Cleveland Avenue, for Messrs. Theo. Conway, 
Ltd.: two houses, Monmouth Avenue, for 
Messrs. Andrews and Andrews; alterations 
and additions, Carlton Hotel, for Messrs. Theo. 
Conway, Ltd.; dairy premises, Franklin Road, 
for Mr. L. G. Elkins, for the Weymouth and 
District Co-operative Society, Ltd. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The BIRMINGHAM Corporation is to purchase 
a site in Yardley Road for the erection of an 
elementary school. 

Mr. Seabrook is to develop an estate off High 
Lane, BURSLEM. 

Plans passed at BURSLEM: Four houses, off 
Milton Road, for Mr. H. S. Phillips; two 
houses, Whitfield Road, for Mr. J. Sherratt; 
four houses, Sneyd Street, for Mr. J. Jackson; 
pavilion, off Bycars Road, for Burslem Co- 
operative Society, Ltd.; four houses, High 
Lane, for Messrs. J. H. Broadhurst and Son. 

The CHESTERFIELD R.D.C, is seeking sanction 
for a loan of £90,000 for waterworks, 

Plans passed by the CHESTERFIELD Corpora- 
tion: Four houses, Farnworth Street, for 
Messrs. J. Collis and Sons, Ltd.; store, West 
Bars, for Chesterfield Co-operative Society, 


Ltd.: warehouse, Britannia Works, Station 
Road, for Messrs. S. Sims and Son; _ house, 
Brookside estate, for Mr. F. C. Lowe; house, 


Mansfeldt Road, for Mr. B. G. Richardson; 
two houses, King Street, for Mr. A. Harrison. 

Plans passed by the pupLey Corporation : 
House, Recreation Street, for Mr. Arthur 
Burchill; two houses, Priory estate, for Mr. W. 
Lindley; school, Brewery Fields, for Education 
Committee; kiln, Abberley Malthouse, for 
Mr. J. V. Wood. 

The pupDLEy Corporation has obtained sanction 
for a loan of £10,000 for the purchase of 
property in the Birmingham Street and New 
Street slum clearance areas. 

The Worcester Diocesan Board has acquired 
a site in Laurel Road, pup.ey, for the erection 
of a church. 

The Methodist Church Group has selected 
a site in Lime Pit Lane, puDLEy, for the erection 
of a church. 

The Stoke City Greyhound Co. is to construct 
a greyhound racing track at FENTON MANOR. 

Plans passed by the KETTERING U.D.C. : 
Alterations, 25-27 High Street, for Messrs. 
Freeman, Hardy and Willis, Ltd.; house, Bath 
Road, for Messrs. F. G. Barlow, Ltd.; three 
bungalows, Netherfield Road, for Messrs. O. P. 
Drever and Son, Ltd.; four houses, Reservoir 
Road, for Messrs. Phillips and Slow Ltd.; 
factory extensions, Rutland Street, for Kettering 
Corset Manufacturing Society. 


on behalf of 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The accrincTton Education Committee has 
obtained sanétion for a loan of £11,000 for the 
enlargement of the Spring Hill school. 

Plans passed by the BARROW-IN-FURNESS 
Corporation : Two houses, Infield Park, for 
Mr. J. Turner; two houses, Carlton Avenue, 
for Mr. W. Hull; bungalow, West Avenue, 
for Mr. J. E. Ralph; house, Bristol Street, for 
Mr. A. E, Smallshaw. 

The BIRKENHEAD Corporation has adopted an 
amended scheme and estimate for the layout 
of the cemetery and the provision of a crema- 
torium and chapels, at a cost of £51,090. 

Plans passed by the BLAcKPooL Corporation : 
Eight houses, Harrington Avenue, for Mr. G. 
Woodhead; ten houses, Piccadilly and Brun 
Grove, for Mr. H. Eckersley; four houses, 
Park Road, for Mr. F. Potts; five houses, 
Ashton Road, for Mr, F. Schofield; two houses, 
Dorchester Road, for Messrs. Hodgson and Son; 
six houses, Sunny Bank Avenue, for Messrs. R. 
Brown and Son; two houses, Alderley Avenue, 
for Mr. T. Foster; two houses, Lytham Road, 
and six elsewhere, for Mr. A. Fletcher; two 
houses, Clovelly Avenue, for Mr. W. Spencer; 
two houses, Lytham Road, for Messrs. J. 
Birtwisle, Ltd.; four houses, Piccadilly, for 
Mr. H. Suthers; six houses, shops and café, 
Squires Gate Lane, for Mrs. Brammer; shops, 
Whitegate Drive and Forest Gate, for Mr. 
Herbert Whittaker. 

The Botton Corporation has approved the 
layout for the erection of eighteen houses on 
the reservoir site. 

Plans passed by the Botton Corporation : 
Ten houses, Crompton Way, for Mr. George 
Sykes; twenty-six houses, East Bank estate, 
Doffcocker, for Mr, J. H. Sharples; two houses, 
Albert Road, for Mr. A. S. Woods; shop, 
Wigan Road, for Bolton Co-operative Society; 
two houses, Wigan Road, for Mr. F. Abbot; 
fourteen houses, Abingdon Road, for Messrs. 
Leigh Bros., Ltd.; two houses, Bradford Road. 
for Mr. John Brown; memorial hall, Lonsdale 
Road, for St. Margaret’s Church trustees; 
works additions, Oakenbottam Road, for 
Firwood Paint and Varnish Co.; extensions, 
Halliwell Mills, Weymouth Street, for Messrs. 
Greenhalgh and Shaw, Ltd.: alterations and. 
additions, 2-8 Hotel Street, for Messrs. Naisby 
& Co.; eight houses, Firwood Lane, for Messrs. 
Turner Bros. 

Mr. W. Wells is to develop land at Westfield 
Lane, Idle, BRADFORD. 

The CARLISLE Corporation General Purposes 
Committee has authorized the surveyor to 
carry out a scheme outlined by Mr. E. Prentice 
Mawson, F.R.1.B.A., for the provision of a garden 
entrance to Rickerby Park, at an approximate 
cost of £5,000. 

Plans passed at CARLISLE: Two houses, Old 
Knowe Road, for Mr. J. Blakeley; two houses, 
Newtown Road, for Mr. H. Foxall; two houses, 
Brampton Road, for Mr. S. W. B. Jack; eight 
houses, Rosebery Road, for Messrs. A. Blakeley 
and Sons. 


The cHEsTER Corporation has _ obtained 
sanction to ereét 282 houses on the Lache 
estate. 


Messrs. Bents Brewery Co., Ltd., is to erect a 
new hotel at Blacon, CHESTER. 

The CHESTER R.D.C, is to erect eighteen houses 
in Well Lane, Upton. 

The purHAM County Education Committee 
has acquired a site at Wheatley Hill, for the 
erection of an elementary school. 

The purHAM County Council has approved 
modified plans for the mental institution at 
School Aycliffe, as submitted by Messrs. Rees 
and Holt, the architects. The estimated cost 
of constructing the first instalment of the 
institution is £115,000. 

The Grimsspy Corporation is to prepare a 
revised scheme for the erection of another 100 
houses on the Nunsthorpe estate. 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for 


Asgnpsne 8. Wales & M. 
Abergavenny S. Wales & M. 
Abingdon . 8. Counties 
Accrington N.W. Counties 
Addlestone 8. Counties 
A n. N.W. Cyunties 
ie 
Aldeburgh E. Counties 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 
Ashton .. N.W. Counties 
ton-under- N.W. Counties 
gdiiens Mid. Counties 
Aylesbury.. 8S. Counties 
B.wsvrr 8. Counties 
Bangor .. N.W. Counties 
Barnard CastleN.E. Coast 
Barnsley .. Yorkshire 
Barnstaple 8.W. Counties 
Barrow N.W. Counties 
Barry 8. Wales & M. 
Basingstoke 8.W. Counties 
Bath 8.W. Counties 
Batley Yorkshire 
Bedfo E. Counties 
se N.E. Coast 
wi 
Bewdley Mid. Counties 
Bicester Mid. Counties 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties 
B Mid. Counties 
Bishop N.E. Coast 
Auc 
Blackburn N.W. Counties 
Blackpool N.W. Counties 
Blyth N.E. Coast 
or .. 8. Counties 
Bolton .. N.W. Counties 
Boston .. Mid. Counties 
Bournemouth 8S. Counties 
Bovey Tracey 8.W. Counties 
Bi ord .. Yorkshire 
Brentwood E. Counties 
Bridgend .. 8S. Wales & 
S.W. Counties 
Bri m Yorkshire 
Brighouse.. Yorks 
Brighton .. 8. Counties 
Bristol ee W. Counties 
Brixham .. S.W. Counties 
Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 
Bromyard.. Mid. Counties 
Burnley .. N.W. Counties 
B Mid. Counties 
Burton-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Bury .. N.W. Counties 
Buxton .. N.W. Counties 
Csemes E. Counties 
Canterbury 8. Coun 
Cardiff . 8. Wales & M. 
Carlisle N.W. Counties 
Carmarthen 8S. Wales > 
Carnarvon... N.W. Counties 
Carnforth .. N.W. Counties 
Castleford... Yorkshire 
Chatham .. 8. Counties 
Chelmsford E. Counties 
Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 
Chester .. N.W. Counties 
Chesterfield Mid. Counties 
chester. 8. Counties 
Chorley .. N.W. Counties 
Cirencester 8. Counties 
Clitheroe .. N.W. Counties 
Clydebank tland 
Coalville .. Mid. Counties 
—-- E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
aie Bay N.W. Counties 
Consett .. N.E. Coast 
Conway N.W. Counties 
ew Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


Sebateed N.W. Counties 


D, sunorox N.E. Coast 
Darwen .. N.W. Counties 
Deal .- 8. Counties 
Denbigh .. N.W. Counties 
Derb .» Mid. Counties 
Dewsbury... Yorkshire 
Didcot .. 8S. Counties 
Doncaster.. Yorkshire 
Dorchester S.W. Counties 
Driffield .. Yorkshire 
Droitwich Mid. Counties 
Dudley Mid. Counties 
Dundee .. Scotland 
Durham .. N.E. Coast 
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THE ARCHITECTs’ JOURNAL for March 23, 1932 


RATES 


The district is that 


OF WAGES 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


Res I II I Ir 
. ¢. E ; 8. Count s.d. s.d. 8. d. 8. d. 
7. os ee so 88 & ee eee it lit 
e . un! 
10} A, Ebbw Vale S.Wales&M. 15 11 A NorthShields N.E.Coast. 16 1 1 
11 A Edinburgh Scotland 16 11 A; Norwich .. E. Counties 15 10 
10 A, E.Glamorgan-S. Wales & M. 1 5t 11 A Nottingham Mid. Counties 16 a3 
5 shire, Rhondda A Nuneaton.. Mid. Counties 16 $4 
<p ie Eee 15 (te O 
xeter ° Ww. unties i 
at B abe 1} S.W:Counties 13% 118 4° gianentM:: MIG, Gunticn, if? 3 8h 
A Oswestry .. N.W. Counties 16 gg 
11% As ELIXSTOWE E. Counties 14 10 
Ae Se ¥ oo 2 i? : ot A, Oxford’ :. 8. Counties 15 1 of 
10} <A Fleetwood.. N.W. Counties 1 6 1 1} P 
114 3B, Folkestone 98. Counties 13 114 A + alstey .. Scotland 28 24 
A Frodihem:. Nyrcrumges ig ui B pombe: Sage 
Se WW. 
n — NS fe Betetporoian ECountics tg 1 of 
WwW. unties 
10 A ———— N.E. Coast 16 11 A Pontefract Yorkshire 16 as 
11, 3B: Gillingham  S. Counties 13% (112 A, Pontypridd S.Wales&M. 15% 11 
10 Ae Giouces ter. . 6. Counties : : : ; As pestemeuts > Ce 1 ad 10 
Lit & Geeta: Sore, TH ES Qoeme wom 16 11 
ee ° unties UEENS- Ww. 
a3 A, Gravesend.. 8S. Counties 1 5¢ 11 4 FERRY — “ sine 
Re  e-- 3 ‘te ii R 
VY oo or 
1 0} 8B, Guildford :. S. Counties 133 1s # 5 Reigate. iS Goanties se 288 
A; Retford .. Mid. Counties 14 10 
102 A oe Yorkshire 16 .. A, Rhondda 8S. Wales & M. 1 HH 1 i 
11 A Hanley Mid. Counties 16 11 Valley 
1 3 A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 16 33 A, Ripon -- Yorkshire 144 10 
a A Hartlepools N.E. Coast 16 11 A Rochdale .. N.W. Counties 16 11 
11 B Harwich E. Counties 14 10 B, Rochester.. 8S. Counties 1 3t 11 
B, Hastings .. §. Counties 13 1 A, Ruabon N.W. Counties 1 5 11 
2 A, Hatfield .. 8S. Counties 144 10 A Rugby Mid. Counties 16 11 
11 B Hereford .. S.W. Counties 14 10 A, Rugeley Mid. Counties 144 10 
2 A, Hertford .. E. Counties 144 #10 A Runcorn .. N.W. Counties 16 11 
a i oo thee is it S 
wden .. -E. T. ALBANS E. 
10 A Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 11 Ae St. Helens. . FP ties tee i é i if 
10; A Hull .. Yorkshire 1¢ itt & b S.W. Counties 1 2 11 
iI genet ite ip 
36, 4 pimtsy .. Jom, if it) 1 Ghemed .. Yorkie 16 11 
ii .Countie 16 11 
11, As Ipswich .. E. Gounties 34, 105 5 Bieter aloo 16 11 
1 if Bs Isleof Wight 8S. Counties ;‘s Ae Serene a, cremntten fe 3 : 
11 A, Slough :. 8. Counties $45 26 
: A } -. N.E. Coast 16 11% A, Solihull Mid. Counties 1 5 1 02 
nu K A; Southam ton S. Counties 15 1 of 
10 A EIGHLEY Yorkshire 16 1 13 A, Southend-on- E. Counties 15 10 
10; B Kendal .. N.W.Countie 14 10 ma: N.W 
13, B Keswick -. N.W.Countiese 14 10 A Southport.. -Countiee 16 11 
11, As Kettering -- Mid. Counties 15 10% 2 & Semis -- > 2e 33 
Lif Ai iddermis-” Mia: Gounties «18 «10h As Biatord. Migs Counties, «3 1g 
1 ij B, King’s Lynn E. Counties 13 113 A —_ m-on- N.E. 16 0611 
11 i 
A a NW, Counties 16 11 A 2 Mid. Counties 16 1 13 
Leamington . Counties B_ Stroud a 
113 A’ Leeds .. Yorkshire 1s in = Sew See it it 
11 A Leek -. Mid. Counties 16 11 A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 11 
+7 A — re. oe ae 7¢ 7? A Swansea .. S. Wales & M. 16 11 
° e unties 
10 B, Lewes “a os Counties, 1 : ; Ry As ee -- §8.W. Counties 144 #10 
ee . unties 
A, AMWORTH N.W. Counties 15 23 
13 4 Lacon... Be Coens =f, 12) B Teunton .. SW. Counties 1 - i, 
Liverpool .. N.W. Counties °1 7% 12% 4 ‘Teesside Dist. N.E.Countiee 16 11 
: : A, Liandudno N.W. Counties 15 10 A, T outh S.W. 1 43 10 
‘2 * Lianelly S.Wales&M. 16 411% 4° Todmorden Yorkshire 25 2% 
London 12-miles radius) 17% 12 A, Torquay 8.W. Counties n6 (U 
RE ene mired) 61S 61 6 Treo |. SW.Comties 13 16 
ng n . Counties °° @ Gh 
iif A Lough- ‘Mid: Counties 916 11 B Tepatee =. Counts sé 618 
11 A, Luton .. E. Counties 14 103 4 Tunstall ... Mid. Counties 16 11 
11) 4° Lytham :: N.W. Counties 16 1 if 4 W. Dates 5.5. Coast i iif 
AKE- ¥ hire 
tar Maccxrs- u.wW.Commes 16: 113 “ "me — — 2s 
11% 3B Maidstone. S. Counties se 610 & Gee Eee 13 .ti 
10 ee BS 
11; As Malvern Mid. Counties 144 10+ A, Warwick .. Mid. Counties 15 10 
10 A Manchester N.W. Counties 1 6 11 A, Welling- Mid. Counties 15 10 
11; A Mansfield .. Mid.Countiee 16 11 borough 
104 Bi Margate :. 8. Counties 13 113 A, Weat Mid. Counties 15 #1 0} 
18g ME Gee TTT a weeeTthnew cnmm 15 
a . -8- . 
A Middles-— N.E. Coast 36 23 at Whitby ee Yorks hire 15 i of 
114 a, Middlewich N.W.Counties 15 1.0% & Wigan |. N.W. Counties Ss £s 
11 By eh oe W. Counties 13 11t 3B, Winchester 8S. Counties 13 11 
10 A Monmouth S. Wales & M 16 11% A, Windsor .. S. Counties 1 if 10 
11 & S. and E. A Wolver- Mid. Counties 16 141 
11 Glamorganshire hampton 
10 A Morecambe N.W.Counties 1 6 11% A, Worcester.. Mid. Counties 15 10 
11 N As Worksop .. aoe s : 3 : i 
11g A, 1Nanrwich N.W.Countiee 15 10 o Wrexham .. 3 -%. Counties : 
10% A’ Neath 8.Wales&M. 16 1 if A, Wycombe.. 8. Counties fe 26 
10% <A Nelson ; W. Counties 16 11 Y 
11% A Newcastle... N-.E. Coast 16 11% 3B, XY armours E-. Counties 133 113 
11 A Newport .. 8S. Wales & M. 16 11 B, Yeovil S.W. Counties 1 34 11% 
11 A Normanton Yorkshire 16 11 A York Yorkshire 16 1 1¢ 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


ment should be made for the cost of transport. ‘Though 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


otherwise stated. 





The 














every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


WAGES SLATER AND TILER SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
; i. if as i ee : g Rolled steel joists cut to length cwt. 9 6 
: £ s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates Mild steel reinforcing rods. 4” 0 0 
Bricklayer . per hour r 7} d d F.O.R. London station : F ; Pea ee \” 7 os 
Carpenter r 7% £ «ad ” ko , - 2 
Joiner . : 7 24” 12” Duchesses perM. 31 0 oO . 9 = 
Machinist r 8} 22” 12” Marchionesses ; : a 28 0 Oo 7. 3 
Mason (Banker 1 7 20” « 10” Countesses . : ; ms 20 5 0 ., e rg 
(Fixer) t 8} 18” 10” Viscountesses 17 0 O So , : ‘ 
Plumber r 7% 18” ” Ladies . ‘ , : sg I5 0 O . ° Ps 
Painter 1 74 Westmorland green (random sizes) . perton 8 10 o 12 : ¢ 
> > Z ¢ Cc > wile Ss >= ( ‘ it 1 ucK i as < . . . . 
Paperhanget t 9% Old Delabole slates d d in full truck loa is to Cast -iron rain-water pipes of re a 
Glazier r 7% Nine Elms Station : cedinary thickness metal E.R < 20 
Slater . > 20” 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 o os me CENCSS MCtAl . eee ? " 
Scaffolder 1 34 . green . 7 ag 27 15 Oo -_ ms Bi a - each 2 3 » 2 
Timberman . r 34 Best machine roofing tiles 5 0 0 a ee z e 4 6 
Navvy ; : z 23 Best hand-made do. : 5 10 oO ae F ie < 
General Labourer . z 2% Hips and valleys each oh Bends ; sis h ¥ 290 4 0 
Lorryman r 5 hand-made ; : ‘ os 10. srs with access door . i . = 
Crane Driver > ais 1 6} Nails, compo ; ‘ A ; Ib. 4 ee Oe . $ *% ) 
a . ™ ae Swan-necks up to 9” offsets . 4 0 6 
Watchma “ srweek 2 copper ° ; 2 0 . ” ” 
atchman per week 10 Oo copper ‘ “ . \ c Plinth bends, 4}” to 6 : y 4 0 ~ * 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal . F.R. 5 € 
cr ee Stop ends each 6 7 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Good carcas imber ‘ - F.C. 2 6 Angles ; ; . . ~“*e FF I ir 
rn. & Birch . ; : ; ‘ as 1” F.S. 9 Obtuse angles : : : ae 2 ¢ 
Grey Stone Lime perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner’s a 5 Outlets ° ' ° ‘ . I 9 2 
Blue Lias Lime 210 6 - » 4 
Hydrated Lime 216 0 Mahogany, s x 3 PLUMBER 
Portland Cement ‘ 2 60 II s. d. 
Rapid Hardening Cement : - 213 6 ce Cuban 2 6 Lead, milled sheets cwt 24 0 
Thames Ballast . per F.C. Ss Oak, plain American : o » drawn pipes 99 24 6 
}” Crushed Ballast ¥ 9 6 Figured ; I 3 soil pipe 69 27 6 
Building Sand I0 oO Plain Japanese zr 2 , scrap * 14 ¢ 
Washed Sand Ir 6 Figured é gs Solder, plumbers’ Ib. II 
2” Broken Brick 9 6 Austrian wainscot r 6 fine do. ” os 
ym a 12 6 », English I Ir Copper, sheet ve 1 0 
Pan Breeze . 6 6 Pine, Yellow Io tubes . : 7 a :.4 
Coke Breeze 8 9g Oregon : ; 4 1,.C.C. soil and waste pipes : ” e 6” 
» British Columbian 4 Plain cast - a £ 6 z a a 6 
. 7 Teak, Moulmein s 4 Coated . r ; ee r fs : 3 2 8 
DRAINLAYER Burma : 2 Galvanized is 2 © 2 6 4 € 
" alae . . aa aon Walnut, American 2 3 Holderbats . each 3 10 4 0 a9 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS ri French 2 3 Bends ; : 7 ee 3 9 5 3 10 
Pa 6” Whitewood, American : os : £ Shoes 2 10 a4 9 € 
s. d. a. ¢& Deal floorings, 2” . Sq. aa a Heads ~ 2 8 5 12 
Straight pipes perF.R. 1 1 I 6 4” e I 3 6 
Bends - each 2 10 4 4 r ° z § © PLASTERER re 
Taper bends 6 3 7 2 ee 1}” = 1iIzro i HO: £ s. d. 
sey tears 7s a e 1h” ; Sens a . . . + per ton 2 8 : 
Single junctions 3 9 5 9 Deal matchings, 2 16 o — ’ py e a ' S ¥ 5 ns , 
Double 5 « B 4 3” 7 2p ; : : ° J , : ° 
Straight channels 2 6 3 ; ” ” I 6 ° ee aoe: P i , - eee ie 
?” Channel bends 7 8 —_ Rough boarding, 3” ° 18 o eee /. 7 " - : ” > 2 
he ; 7 - Keene’s cement os 5 10 oO 
Channel junctions 7 0 12 6 I . . ” Io o Sand. washed yc oe 
Channel tapers 5 6 7 9 in 14” ° ° % ss : 8 @ —ae * r 
Yard gullies 9 6 Ir 6 Plywood, per ft. sup. a? a: I ~, 2 6 
Interceptors ia 18 6 25 9 Thickness . is” E | | 3” we ae — = 
Iron drain pipe perF.R. 2 3 ~ - Qualities |AA. A. B.JAA. A. B.JAA, A. B.JAA. A. B. Lath nails 1b 3 =. 
Bends ; - . each 6 0 13 0 d. d. d.|d. d. d.]{d. d. d.]d. d. d. r . ‘ 53 
Inspection bends. : . - 15 3 24 0 Birch . ./4 3 215 4 3| 736 43 887 6 
Single junctions ; 9 3 18 o Alder . .| 333 2/5 4 31] 63 53 44/8 7 6 GLAZIER s.d. s. d. 
Double junctions a 14 0 27 6 Gaboon | | Sheet glass, 21 oz. F.S 3% 
Lead wool if Ib. 6 — Mahogany | 4 63 53 43) 93 74 - |1,0} 10 - ” » 2602. . . Se 48 
Gaskin ; ‘ : — 5 ~- Figured Oak | Arctic glass ; ; ; 
_ 1 side 8§ 7 -|10 8 — |rx4 - - E 6- - Cathedral glass . . os é 
E Plain Oak | | Hartley’s rough rolled . v ) 
BRICKLAYER c : 1side | 64 6 -| 737 - | of - - I" o- - Do. wired plate . ; so I ; 
Ss. ¢. Oregon Pine i 5 4 -15$5 -!16 - -I- - - ” Poli ate, n/e 7 ) 
Wieiicies ; ; ; ; oem 5 2 6 gon Pine | ; | 54 ‘i }” Polished plate, n/e : ft. os we to ; °, 
Grooved do. . . « . . - 3 3 6 ontct aiue : 5 oe 3 ~ ef y 
Stocks, rst Quality ‘ ‘ ‘ = 4 18 6 Seeteh gee : . ‘ " . ms : me 4 2 ; ite Bis 
a ca ‘ 412 6 - - 7 os. e 
: ” z a € 2 ao ra 
Blue Bricks, Pressed js ies 9 18 o SMITH AND FOUNDER ’ ” 8 ee 3» 2 + 
= Wirecuts . J - ne 8 16 o ae . z “4 mae 2. ee 
“ Brindles - ; i : 8 0 o Tubes and Fittings: ae om a o Ro > 8 
ae Bullnose A E F a a (The following are the standard list prices, from which ” ” 20 » 3 3%» 3 9 
Red Sand-faced Facings . ws age ae should be deducted the various percentages as set ” ” 45 » 3 68, 4 of 
Red Rubbers for Arches . : ~ - ee forth below. ; 4 : oes 6 
Multicoloured Facings . ; ta 9 4 0 vanh ee i i  -_ s e ” a nS ae ee 
Luton Facings ; ; ; 8 16 o Tubes, 2’-14’ long, perft.run 4 5 9 1/r 1/10 7 fe. ss ead w 4 8 4 
Midhurst White Facings. - © ” 5 © o  Piheces,12%-23)"long each 10 1/r 1/12 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, m/e x ’ r ¢ 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt "=~ o Fe + 6 FF ‘es Fe “ oa 
glazed, 1st quality : Long screws, 12”-23}”long,, If 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 yo i over 2 ft . 5 I 9 
Stretchers. ro eet. 3 - 2 i. »  3°-114"long,, 8 10 1/5 1/11 3/6 os » Pte, Bern. . <i ro 
Headers ; ‘i ; A . a ' ; Bends : . ” 8 1 17k 2/74 5 - ” . . : Pm 
Bullnose ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 28 0 oO Springs not socketed 5 7 rik 1/11$3/11 ~ » ” 2 ” = 
Double Stretchers ; » PP 30 0 o Socket unions . : e > BI SIO aie a0/— _ @ ” 7 ” Bec 
Double Headers . % cs A 27 0 O Elbows, square . » WD tt x2/6-.2/2 als 9 1 ° oi 6 0 
Glazed Second Quality, Less. . & I 0 0 Tees : ' — « eS ae ae a oe : gee '2 
Buffs and Creams, Add Be 200 Crosses. ia » 2/2 2/9 4/t $/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil ° : - Ib. 
Other Colours ‘i - je - 5 10 oO Plain sockets and nipples ,, 3 4 6 8 1/3 7 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks ‘pery.s. ” 1 9 Diminished sockets 4 6 eS 2 sc PAINTER end 
 — vi 5 Be 2 0 Flanges 9 I/- 4 t/9 2/9 White lead . ° ° ° e - cwt. 2 8 Oo 
a = “i : oe — —— at 3 56 C8 C- 2 /- Linseed oil . : : ‘ ; em 24 
ae a & : 5 a 3 0 acknuts 2 3 5 6 1/1 Boiled oil . ‘ . . ° ° 2 8 
Iron main cocks ‘ » 16 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Turpentine : z : : = 2 2 
MASON »» », With brass plugs ,, — 4 - 7,6 10,- 21/~ Patent knotting . ° . . .  » 14 0 
7. " Discounts : TUBES Distemper, washable . ° ° cwt. 3 0 « 
‘ . w= ™ rece rT Cc ” c y . . . 2 
The following dd F.O.R. at Nine Elms: s. d : Per cent. ; a ” 2 
3 i s _— a i ee 2 Whitening . 4 ‘ > . o 
Portland stone, Whitbed F.C 6 ea. ; - 624 Galvanized gas 5° si * Girki : 
Swe, We . “. 4 6 Water «83 : ao Size, double . ° ° ° . firkin 3 0 
” Basebed . 4 9 ae 5 ‘ : + ” water. 45 ‘opal varnis 
Bath stone er Steam . ; - §5 9 steam. 40 pad : . - . gall. 13 0 
Povate s = = = “tat | P ° . . . 14 Oo 
York stone . 6 9 if “ITTINGS . Outside varnish ‘5 16 < 
* Sawn templates 7 7 6 Gas . 574 Galvanized gas . 474 White enamel > 253 @ 
Paving, 2” F.S. r 8 Water . A é 524 a water . 424 Ready-mixed paint ° ° ° * 13 6 
2 6 Steam . > ‘ 474 ” steam . 374 Brunswick black . ° ° . oo 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 


London Area. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Digging over surface n,e 12” deep and cart away . Y.S. 
», to reduce levels ne 5’ o” deep and cart away . . wae 
to fofm basement n,e 5° 0” deep and cart away . * 
” ” 10’ o” deep and cart away a "0 
” 9 15’ o” deep and cart away ° 9 
If in stiff clay ° ‘ . . . ° add ” 
If in underpinning ° . . . ° ° ” 
Digging, return, fill and. ram . ° - . « ‘i 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation . . . . FS. 
99 oe to pier holes . 
” » to trenches . . ‘ . ‘ ” 
extra, only if left in . ° 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed ‘ . . e « Che 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- a). ° ° . ” 
” ” ” (4-2-1) . : ” 
” o *” underpinning o 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . Y¥.S 
4" 
DRAINLAYER s. d. 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging a and concrete 
to be priced separately) i . F.R. x 8 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° . . . Each 2 8 
junctions ° . ° ° . oe 3 9 
Gullies and gratings ° . ° ° » 17 6 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing ; . F.R. 5 6 
Extra, only for bends ° . Each 12 6 
BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar . . ° ° . Per Rod 
o °° in cement ° ° ° . ° e o 
o Stocks in cement . ° ° . ‘ e - os 
- Bluesincement . . ” 
Extra only for circular on plah ° ° ° ° . on 
Pa backing to masonry . , J 5 ‘ . od 
os raising on old walls . a“ “ . . . a 
underpinning . ° . . ‘ ° . * 
Fair Face and pointing internally . ‘ . i . -, 
Extra only for picked stock facings : ‘ ° ” 
a red brick facings ‘ ‘ . ‘i ‘ ‘ in 
ne blue brick facings ‘ . . 
ps glazed brick facings . 
Tuck pointing . . : 
Weather pointing . 
Slate dampcourse . 
Vertical dampcourse 
ASPHALTER 
4” Horizontal dampcourse ° ° . Y.S 
}” Vertical dampcourse . a é e i . ‘ es 
2?” paving or flat. ‘ a ‘ : = . - e a 
1” paving or flat ‘ ° i we 
1” x 6” skirting 7 ; P . . e a - FR. 
Angle fillet . ‘ ‘ . i ‘ . . ‘ ° ” 
Rounded angle ° = ‘ . ” 
Cesspools Each 
MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, hoisting, fixing and cleaning 
down, complete . . é ‘ ° J ‘ a 
Bath stone and do., all as last ° ° ° i ‘ ‘7 ~ 
Artificial stone and ‘do. ° ° ‘ ° ° 8 
York stone templates, fixed complete . ° . ° . ” 
ie thresholds ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
9° sills . ‘ > ‘ ° ° : ‘ . s 
SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or equal, laid to a 3” lap, and fixing with emp 
nails, 20” x 10” ° ° ° ° Sqr 
Do., 18° x -. . . ‘ ‘ . ‘7 ‘ é Be 
Do., 24” X 12” . ° ° °° 
Westmorland ‘aus, laid with diminished courses = . ; a 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, nailed 
every fourth course . . ° . . o 
Do., all as last, but of machine made tiles om 
Fixing only, lead soakers e Doz. 
Stripping old slating and clearing away Sqr. 
CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, mung t all strutting Sqr. 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . F.S. 
90 to stanchions . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 9 
»» to staircases . ° ° ° . ° ° ” 
Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. . ° : ‘ « Pe. 
Fir framed in floors . a ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘i ae 
° os roofs . ° . ‘s ‘ . . ° = 
” ” trusses ° . : ° ° ° ° . °° 
°° °° partitions ° ‘ ° ° 9 
4” deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists Sqr 
1” ” ” ” ” . . . . ” 
13” . ; . ‘ - 
2” x 2” ‘fir battening for ‘Countess aes ‘ ? . is aa 
Do. for 4” gauge tiling ° ‘i ° ° - 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet . ° . . - FR. 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° ° ° . ‘ ° o TH 
” ” % 3 os . ; : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ae 
” ” ” 3» . . *” 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists ; 3 . Bea 
4 deal gutter boards and bearers. e ‘ ‘ ‘ - FS. 
s” deal wrought rounded roll’. F.R. 
“deal grooved and as flooring, laid complete, including 
 deming off ° Sqr 
134” do. ‘ ‘ e eo? « ° ‘ . . . Re 
14” do. a 
1” deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
to wall " F.S. 


14” do. ° . . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ° 90 
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profit. 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 


tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


the list. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
14” deal moulded sashes of average size . ° e ° ° 
4” deal cased frames, double hung, of 6” 3” oak sills, 1}” pulley 
stiles, 1}” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, ?” parting beads, 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 
E — only ‘for moulded horns . ° 
” deal four-panel square, both sides, door a . ° 


« tet moulded both sides 
3” deal, ‘rebated and moulded frames 


x 34 em = - é ‘ ‘ 
“ deal tongued and moulded window-board, on and including 
deal bearers ° 
1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and gTo0¥ ed 
together on and including strong fir ao ° 
24” deal moulded wall strings . 


1 outer strings 

E nds of treads and risers housed to ‘string ‘ 
3 : ” deal moulded handrail ° ° ° 
. aa balusters and housing each end . 
I x z 


” deal wrought framed newels 
Extra oaly for newel caps 
., pendants ° ° 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 

Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
position 

Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . ° 

Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, 3” and up, bent and fixed complete 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, ne all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . . . 

Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars 


PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in ae ees i ‘ ° * 
Do. in flashings  . ° ‘ 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ‘ 

Do. in soakers ° e ° * 

Labour to welted edge 


Open copper nailing ° ‘ ° 
Close a ‘ ° ° 
4” e 1” 1” 

Lead service pipe and s. d a & s. d .. 4 

fixing with pipe 

hooks . FPR.z 2 2 e 8 2 & 
Do. soil pipe and 

fixing with cast lead 

tacks . — _— _— — 
Extra, only to bends Each — — - _— 
Do. to stop ends os ee 7 9 Io I 
Boiler screws and 

unions . . - 6 4 0 5 6 8 o 
Lead traps . _» = _ —- 7 6 
Screw down bib 

valves . ‘ — i 10 6 12 6 — 
Do. stop cocks + «= 2.2 12 0 16 0 23 6 
4” cast-iron 4-rd. gutter and fixing . ‘ ‘ 
Extra, only stopends . ° ° ° 
Do. angles ° ° 
OP outlets ° 

” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and | fixing with ears ‘cast on ° 
Extra, only for shoes . . ° ° ° 
Do. for plain heads . ° ° ° ° . 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh > . . ‘ e 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° ° ° ° ° 


Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 
2” screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, "wood block 


floor, etc. . ° ° . 
Do. vertical . ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° 
Rough render on walls . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 


Render, float and set in lime and hair R ‘ ° e 
Render and set in Sirapite 

Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement 
Extra, only if on lathing : - - ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris ;' : ‘ ° . 
Aris . . . ° ° e 
Rounded angle, small 


Plain cornices in plaster, including d dubbing out, owe 1” girth 


1” granolithic pavings 

13” ° 

6” x 6” white glazed wail tiling and fixing on prepared screed 

9” x 3” : 

E xtra, only for small quadrant angle m: ° = ° 

GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with ou ° . ° ° 
26 oz. do. and do. . . ° ° ° . 

Arctic glass and glazing with putty ° ° 

Cathedral glass and do. . ‘ e 

Glaziug only, British polished plate ° . ° 

Extra, only ifin beads . . ° . ° 

Washleather . ° ° ° . ° . ° 

PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. ° ° . . ° 

Do. and distemper walls . . ° ° ° ° 


Do. with washable distemper . 

Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plains surfaces 
Do. on woodwork . 

Do. on steelwork . ° . ° 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish - 

Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 

Stain and wax-polish woodwork 


French polishing . ° ° ° ‘ : ; 
Stripping off old paper . ° ° ° ° . . ° 
Hanging ordinary paper ° . ° : ° . from 


The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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IN A 


LOIS WELZENBACHER : 


VILLA AT INNSBRUCK 


A SUSPENDED WINDOW 


: ARCHITECT 


Sree wee 





PART from its unusual size for small domestic work, 
the window illustrated above and overleaf, which 
completely fills one side of the lounge, and measures 
11 ft. 6 ins. x 23 ft. 9 ins., is of particular interest because 
of its disappearing properties. By means of a contrivance 
of pulleys and weights, located beneath the window and 
worked by a small motor, it can, by the pressing of a 
button, be lowered into a three-foot wide cavity which 

runs the total length of 23 ft. 9 ins. 
It is built up of steel channels and flats, riveted together 


THE INTERIOR OF THE LOUNGE, OF WHICH THE WINDOW FORMS ONE COMPLETE SIDE 





to form glazing bars 2? ins. wide, which are, with the rest 
of the metal work, painted cream. 

The two lower panes of the left-hand corner are hinged 
to form double doors giving access to the garden when 
the window is in position, as indicated in the view given 
on this page. 

An illustrated description of this villa appeared in the 
issue for September 23, 1931, and with the same number 
was given a supplement devoted to several of the fittings 
in the building. 
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ILLA AT INNSBRUCK,  LOoVUh 
FS. 


é hkiNCH TO ONE FOOT (DETAILS. 
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BRYMPTON 


INIGO JONES, ARCHITECT : 








HE south wing of Brympton 

D’Evercy, Yeovil, Somerset, 
was added to the original 
Tudor house in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and was built to 
the designs of Inigo Jones, 
although not until after his 
death. This addition contains 
the principal rooms of the 
house, and formed part of a 
plan of enlargement including 
the terrace, lawns and lake, 
which were constructed at 
the same time. 
The south front, of which 
a drawing appears within, 
is a good example of earlier 
Renaissance work, and of 
the informal treatment of 
classical motifs, before it was 
considered necessary to con- 
form strictly to rule. The 
fagade as a whole has dignity 
and repose, a result brought 
about by good proportion, 
and by the use of simple 
mouldings to give a good 
effect of light and shade. A 
detail is given of the raised 
terrace running the full length 
of the front. 
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D’EVERCY, YEOVIL, 


SOMERSET 


MEASURED DRAWINGS OF THE SOUTH FRONT 
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THE SOUTH FRONT AND TERRACE OF THE WING ADDED TO THE ORIGINAL TUDOR HOUSE 
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A NEARER VIEW, SHOWING DETAILS OF 
WINDOWS, CORNICE AND BALUSTRADE 








The drawing on the last page 
shows more fully the beauty 
of the design. The windows 
are of good proportion, and 
have mullions and transomes 
in character with the older 
work ; the monotony of equal 
spacing is relieved by the 
alternately curved and triang- 
ular pediments. They are a 
happy combination of two 
styles, the old enriched by the 
new. The mouldings are well 
designed, though simple. 

The string course below the 
ground-floor windows is a 
Gothic moulding, while the 
main cornice and crowning 
balustrade are of classical 
design. The method of sup- 
porting the pedestals for the 
urns by corbels is unusual, 
and the urns themselves and 
balusters are interesting fea- 
tures that help to relieve the 
severity of a formal design. 

Ham Hill stone, from the 
neighbouring quarries, which 
has weathered to a beautiful 
light brown, has been used 
throughout. 
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SHELL-MEX 
HOUSE 


Architects: Messrs. Josephs 


Contractors : 


Trollope & Colls 


The regular deliveries of Phorpres bricks have contributed 
in no small degree fo the rapid progress made on this 
important building. 


Undeviating adherence to schedule is one of the 
three main 


reasons for the 4-million-a-day demand 
Phorpres 


bricks. High performance 
price are the other principal 


KD 


for 


and right 
factors. 








LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS, LTD 
AFRICA HOUSE, 


KINGSWAY, 
Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines) 


PHORPRES 


(four times pressed) 


LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams : Phorpres, Westcent, London 


A. 12 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 
RAINWATER HEADS—I 


HE best rainwater heads are developed 

from (a) the water pot, or (b) the 
cistern ; and there are also some excellent 
combinations of both motifs. The examples 
illustrated here are of the first type. 

Figure 1 is from a house in the High 
Street, Ledbury, Herefordshire. In this 
example the ductility of the metal has been 
exploited to get a jewel-like richness, of 
which the small scale adds to the apparent 
size of the building. The bird’s beak 
ornament, used on other heads in Ledbury 
and Worcester, is estecially reminiscent of 
pewterer’s work, and possibly was modelled 
by a worker in metals more precious than 
lead. 

The elongated proportion of the head, 
divided into stages like a vase, is suggestive 
of the stream of water which it guides down 
to the pipe. 


~ 





1. IN HIGH STREET, LEDBURY, HEREFORD ; 


Figure 2 is from the Old School, Shrews- 
bury. The original stonework has appar- 
ently been cut to insert this head, which 
appears to be of tate-eighteenth-century 
design. The wide lip gives a strong im- 
pression of catching the splashes from the 
outlet, as though it were the basin of a little 
JSountain, and the flutings convey the idea of 
the water running down into the pipe. The 
rt mouldings and parts are all in good pro- 

2. AT OLD SCHOOL, SHREWSBURY portion in this very charming head. 
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Figure 3 was designed by Professor 
Richardson. This is an example with wide 
lip and fluted stem as in figure 2, but with 
a marked difference in the reduction of the 
ear from g ins. or 6 ins. in depth to 3 ins. 
This head loses the balance of the vase-like 
base, but gains in directness. The flutings 
strengthen it against heat sag. 





3. A DESIGN BY PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON 


Figure 4 was designed by the late Professor 
Lethaby. Although this example relies for 
interest on the fretted outline of the back 
sheet and ear and the delicate cable mouldings 
which seem to bind the head back to thé 
wall, the main shape is very impressive in 
its stark efficiency. The scale is big for lead. 
For the last two examples the craftsmen wer 


Messrs. Thomas Elsley, Lid. 





P. M. STRATTON 4. A DESIGN BY THE LATE W. R. LETHAB) 
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DAY-AND-NIGHT MATERIALS 


HEN several manufacturers agree to ignore 

the competitive jealousies that are supposed 

by old-world individualists to be the life- 
blood of commerce, and collaborate in a plan for 
giving abundant technical information about the 
goods and services they provide, Design and Industry 
are given an opportunity for fruitful collaboration. 
The conference on architectural lighting, staged by 
the Eleétric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association’s 
Lighting Service Bureau, early in the month, indicated 
the enlightened realism that is today actuating 
intelligently-condu¢ted industry. 

It would have been difficult a few years ago for a 
group of electric lamp manufacturers to have refrained 
from describing in excessive detail on such an occasion 
not only the manufaéture of lamps but the factories 


} 


where the lamps were made, while an assortment of 


embarrassed experts in ele¢trical engineering would 
have been entrusted with the delicate and possibly 
uncongenial task of ** selling more bulbs” in a series 
if so-called technical talks. 

But instead of such a crude piece of salesmanship 
a real attempt has been made to study the problem 
ft architectural lighting, and to enlarge that study by 
discussion. 

Naturally an organization that is set up by specific 
manufaciuring interests is concerned chiefly with the 
application of its own type of product to the solution 
of a problem, and that is perhaps the reason why the 

ivid possibilities of neon lighting found no place in 
the conference programme. By an impartial regard 
for every lighting method av ailable today, the Servi ice 
Bureau could contribute something of permanent 
value to architectural design, and would expand the 
market for all forms of electric illumination. What it 
has done already must have helped to dispel the habit 
mind so many designers have inherited from the 
candle age, which makes them think of lighting in 
terms of isolated equipment, something that is brought 


in after decoration has been conceived’ and 
accomplished. 
Some of the speakers who took part in the various 


discussions at the conference seemed to think that 
methods of lighting were entirely matters of fashion. 
If you illuminated a surface and made it distribute 


light instead of suspending a fitting from a ceiling or 
thrusting it out from a wall, you did it under the 
influence of modish caprice. But the luminous 
surface, either internal or external, is, of course, a new 
material in architectural design. There is already 
in existence an architecture of steel and and 
electric light. It is represented by several adventurous 
buildings, mostly Continental, pillars of fire by night, 
towers of crystal by day, the first experimental fruits 
of the stru¢tural revolution. 

It is important that the rich facilities of artificial 
lighting should be considered in relation to the 
building materials that have been emancipated by 
the structural revolution (such as glass, which used to 
be confined to windows and mirrors) and to the host 
of new materials that can diversify decoration. 

A new technique of design for regulating the 
relationship of light and the texture and variation 
of surfaces is essential, unless the new forms of lighting 
are to suffer from individual exploitation, and the 
habits of the candle age are to be incongruously 
perpetuated. The existing achievements of lighting 
engineers have made possible a new conception of all 
decoration, in which the wall may acquire a new 
function, that of distributing light, and, by the turn 
of a few switches, any room may change its colour 
plan without changing the clothes of its surfaces. 

It is obvious that the anarchy of most external 
illumination would be ended if designers of cinema 


glass 


theatres, for example, worked out day-and-night 
designs for their elevations : a study of the exhibits 
at the Lighting Service Bureau would suggest that 


the claims of architectural night life can be agreeably 
reconciled with good manners in daylight. 

The idea that is expressed by the word “ artificial,” 
when used before lighting, is misleading : it destroys 
the conception of electric light as a maker of decorative 

materials and a transformer of familiar shapes and 
surfaces; it suggests the imitation of daylight and 
nothing more. 

The lighting conference certainly established the 
fact that every building is in reality two buildings, 
living two lives in two utterly different worlds, and 
should stimulate the inventiveness of the archite¢t to 
create day-and-night wear. 
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The McGraw-Hill Building, 
erected last year. The firm 
from which it takes its name 
are publishers, and have just 
issued a monograph on its 


“9990 W. 42ND, ST., 
NEW YORK CITY” 


Designed by Raymond M. Hood 


architect, Raymond M. Hood, 
in their ‘“ Contemporary 
American Architects ” 
from which the above illus- 
tration has been reproduced. 


series, 
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NEWS & 
TOPICS 


MAJOR HARRY 
BARNES 


The 


chairman 


(left) 


SYDNEY 
TATCHELL 


and vice-chairman 


of the Architects’ Registration Council of 
the United Kingdom, the first meeting of 


held 


which was 


in London this month. 


The Council comprises forty-two members. 
representing architectural societies, depart- 


ments of State 


MR. MACDONALD RELENTS 

E are told by the Government that it is no longer 

unpatriotic to go abroad. Mr. MacDonald now 

tells us we may spend—wisely—even courageously. 
‘** T wish I could impress upon everybody that economy does 
not mean cutting expenditure. Those of us who can still 
spend ought to spend; spend wisely, but spend 
courageously.”” This comes late in the day, and I have 
yet to find among my friends and acquaintances those 
who have the heart that will enable them so to plan ahead 
as to fulfil the Prime Minister’s injunctions to spend both 
wisely and courageously. The state of uncertainty en- 


gendered by international complications which no con- 
ference has yet tackled must mean, I think, that until 
June shows a successful issue out of the reparation and 


monetary problems there can be no lifting of the really 
deep-seated depression under which we move. 


* 
WORK ON THE BANK 
Work on the Bank of England is nearing an end, and 
Mr. Wheeler's bronze doors have been creating 
extraordinary interest in the daily press, as much on 
account of their unique constru¢ction—bronze outside, and 
artillery- and riot-proof steel inside—as for their very reai 
merit. The Bank directors have indeed an extraordinarily 
clear idea of the meaning of security. Upon the base 
which Sir John Soane left, they have erected a nobleman’s 
residence, charming, light and inconsequent. This is 
but the outer casing. Underneath all is steel, concrete and 
fine cast bronze. It must be the most expensive job in the 
world. Even the sub-contractors speak of the work they 
have been called upon to do there with bated breath. It 
is so good. 


great 


* 

** CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARCHITECTS ~ 

Three American architects, Ralph Adams Cram, Ely 
Jacques Kahn and Raymond Mathewson Hood, are each 
the subjeé&t of new monographs published by the McGraw- 
Hill Co. The volumes are of handy size and closely 
resemble those designed by Messrs. Ernest Benn for their 
Masters of Architecture series, published some six or seven 
years ago. Volumes of this kind fulfil a useful function 
only if they are properly edited; in the present case the 


choice of the illustrious seems as sound as the choice of 


titles. Of the three, I fancy Mr. Hood has the keenest 
following in this country today, and not only because we 
happen to possess one of his most individual buildings here 
in London. Mr. Hood’s peculiar response to modern 
problems is always level-headed, yet always full of interest, 


and 


kindred institutions. 


and though there are great differences between one and 
another of his buildings, his personality is clearly betrayed 
in all. He is fifty-one years of age and so is three years 
senior to Mr. Kahn, yet he is essentially one of the younger 
generation. The McGraw-Hill building, his last con- 
siderable work (see illustration on facing page), was finished 
last year. 
* 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ROAD TRAVEL 

The opening of the Victoria Coach Station is an event 
of some importance, since quite definitely it places the 
motor coach industry upon a firm capital basis. One 
remembers the birth and early growth of motor coach 
travel, in the days when Scotland Yard chivvied vehicles 
from one parking place to another, until it must have become 
obvious to them that they must find a permanent home in 
some locality. This extraordinarily complete building in 
Buckingham Palace Road fulfils the L.C.C. conditions in 
that it has its entrances removed from the roadway, and 
is placed away from the traffic centre of London. Mean- 
while, the war between road and rail transport has come to 
a head. Sir Josiah Stamp, after months of talking, has 
brought the Government to recognize that the case for the 
railways is one which must be examined in the light of 
national If the Commission which has been 
formed to investigate this dual problem does its work well, 
its findings may be of extraordinary importance to the whole 
fabric of transport machinery and may, indeed, effect a 
merger of interests which will lead, as all mergers are 


economy. 


supposed to lead, to economy in working, and lower costs. 


* 

KINGS LYNN IN ARMS 

I rather understand the point of view of the backward 
people of King’s Lynn who resent Mr. Guy Dawber’s 
attack upon their town. Mr. Dawber is actually doing 
what the C.P.R.E. and D.I.A. once did in their Cautionary 
Guides, but there is something in the attitude of these 
guides which upsets the local inhabitant, makes him feel 
very small and, most unfortunately, gives him nothing 
constructive with which to replace what their criticism 
destroys. The people of King’s Lynn know very well that 
they have some charming work which they should preserve, 
and they know, as well, that the petrol stations and chain 
stores are thoroughly bad; but nobody has told them what 
to put in their place, other than saying that the eighteenth- 
century work is very charming. The whole point of 
architectural criticism should aim at construction and not 
destruction. It is, we know, possible to build a good 








A window invented by E. T. Fiske, an Australian engineer, to 


from streets carrying heavy traffic. See 


Astragal’s note on this page. 


exclude noise 


twentieth-century shop which will be unlike eighteenth- 
century work. It will probably have plate-glass windows, 
but it will be good. ‘To obtain advice on the design of such 
buildings and of modern petrol-filling stations, etc., is the 
only possible criticism we can make which will help both 
King’s Lynn and architects. 

* 


SUFFOCATING THE NOISE DEMON 

Last September I drew attention to a mechanical noise- 
excluding device from America which could be fitted to 
windows overlooking streets carrying heavy traffic. Another 
has now been invented by an Australian engineer, E. T. 
Fisk, who has been largely connected with the development 
of the beam wireless system. ‘This consists of a window, 
having the main frame inclined downwards and outwards, 
in which are fitted three or four sub-sashes in echelon 
adapted to swing on horizontal axes, each controlled by 
means of a small worm and bevel gear. The main frame 
forms the outer portion of a triangular enclosure in which 


are a number of rollable screens fitted on the principle of 
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spring roller blinds, and the bottom aperture is closed by 
means of a light panel. The sides of the triangular frame 
are lined with sound-absorbent material, and the whole 
sash is hinged to the head of the window and fastened with 
a latch at the bottom so that it can be swung inwards for 
cleaning. The device is whimsically illustrated herewith. 


* 


It is claimed that noises rising from the street first meet 
the deflecting panes and are broken up and projected out- 
ward, and are also further absorbed on the inner blinds. 
When open, this will the street 
within the room by 75 per cent., and when closed it is 
practically sound-proof. 


window reduce noises 


*% 


As the devastating din from the modern city street is 
rapidly increasing, in spite of all precautions, it is obvious 
that type of window will have 
to be devised to cope with the nuisance more effectively 
than the old double-hung sash, which is only efficient when 
closed. 


some entirely new 


Already a number of these windows invented by 
Mr. Fisk are installed in offices and other buildings in 
Sydney and Melbourne, and tests are being carried out in 
this country. 

rs 


“THE ADVENTURE OF BUILDING ” : WIRELESS REFERENCE 

Preparing to listen to the second news in the National 
broadcast programme on Tuesday of last week, I happened 
to tune in just ten seconds before the words, ** The Adven- 
ture of Building ” fell on my ears. This was the voice of 
Mr. J. E. Barton, who was winding up his series of six 
talks on Modern Art, by posing the question, “* Will the 
New City make New Men?” Mr. Barton was happy in 
not under-estimating the influence exerted upon mankind 
by architecture among the arts; and his recognition of the 
possibilities represented by the booklet once more vindicates 
its issue under the auspices of this JOURNAL. 


* 


THE R.I.B.A. PREMISES COMPETITION CLOSES 

In the early part of this year I expressed the hope that 
my design for the new R.I.B.A. headquarters might be 
adjudged worthy of the first premium. Well, the drawings 
have now been dispatched, and I must, perforce, await the 
decision of the * Big Five.’ By the same token, I would 
remind my readers that unless they submit the designs 
they have doubtless prepared by tomorrow, March 31 (the 
closing date), they cannot participate in one of the most 
momentous competitions of recent years. 


ASTRAGAL 








A! the forthcoming Ideal Homes Exhibition, at 
Olympia, Kensington (April 5-30), the proprietors 
of The Daily Mail have presented a stand to the Archi- 
tectural Association. 

And at that stand, which will, for the first time 
in the history of this exhibition, bring the architect’s 
part in the minutie of ideal heme design into due 


“The Adventure of Building” 


prominence, copies will be on sale of the illustrated 
booklet The Adventure of Building. 

The Publishers repeat their offer to supply to archi- 
tects batches of one dozen copies at the special price 
of 2s. inquiries should be addressed to the Manager, 
The Architectural Press, Ltd.,q Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, London, $.W.1. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA 


DESIGNED BY F. W. SMITH 


rooms, shower baths 
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The south front, from the hockey fields. Owing to the slope of the land there is here a partial basement, containing changing 
and lavatories, and capable of isolation from the rest of the building. 


The steel windows being 


standardized, the artificial stone dressings were reduplicated. 


HE school is built upon a site 

sloping towards the south, which 

has been levelled for the purpose 
of playing fields, consisting of two hockey 
pitches, cricket pitch, three hard and 
five grass tennis courts, and the usual 
playground accommodation. The main 
entrance from the road is on _ the 
north. 
This slope of the site allowed the 
construction of a basement, which 
includes lavatory accommodation, 
changing rooms, with shower baths, 
and a remedial room. The basement 


may be isolated from the remainder of 


the building, as required on sports days, 
in order that it may be left open for use 
without the students being able to 


obtain access to any other portion of 


the building. 

The main building consists of ground 
and first floor, and has been designed 
rectangular on plan. The elevations 
generally are simple Tudor. This style 


was adopted in order that the sizes of 


the steel windows should be standard- 
ized, together with their dressings, 
which, apart from the main entrance, 
are entirely of artificial stone. The 
smaller windows formed the unit upon 
which the larger windows were based, 
and thus enabled a considerable saving 
to be effected in the cost of the building. 
The main features not duplicated have 
been carried out in natural Portland 
stone. The brick facings are local 
multi-coloured, sand-faced reds, and 
the roof is covered with dark-brown 
ules. The centre fléche is constructed 
of teak and covered with copper. 


The floors are of jarrah in narrow 
strips, fixed to wood fillets over fire- 
proof floors. The corridors and _ hall 
are filled in solid between the fillets 
with coke breeze. 

The ground floor includes an assembly 
hall, with stage and balcony, which 
accommodates 522, and is lighted from 
both sides. The gymnasium is 60 ft. 
by 30 ft., is equipped with full apparatus 


and is also lighted from both sides. 
On the first floor the accommodation 
provides four laboratories, with the 
necessary preparation rooms and dark 
room, also twelve classrooms and a 
needlework room. The cost of the 
building, including the fixed furniture 
to the laboratories, was approximately 
£47,000. The accommodation of the 
school is for 550 pupils. 





In one of the corridors, which are wood-floored, in narrow strips fixed to wood 
fillets, between which there is a solid filling of coke breeze. 
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In a typical classroom. Modern hygienic principles are observed in the excellent lighting through standardised metal 
windows; in the heating, which is by radiators under the windows, supplied by low pressure hot water; and in the 
flooring, which is of narrow jarrah strips affixed to wood fillets over fireproof construction. 
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New High School for Girls, Westcliff-on-Sea.| 

Plan of the ground floor (north is at the top of the drawing). In addition to the central assembly hall, there are a 

gymnasium, measuring 60 feet by 30 feet, and lighted from both sides, a dining hall and kitchen, a le¢ture hall, rooms 
for special subje¢ts and for the staff, and the administrative offices. 
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The interior of the assembly hall, looking towards the stage. There is also a balcony accommodating 522 persons 
the school is planned for a capacity of 550). ‘The double quadrangle plan enables the hall to be lit from both sides. 
As will be seen from the plan below, the hall extends through both floors. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN: 





[By F. W. Smith. 
Plan of the first floor, reproduced to the same scale as that of the ground floor on the facing page. Here are provided 


no fewer than four laboratories, all fitted with modern furniture and apparatus, and having their appropriate preparation 
rooms, a dark room, a needlework room, and a dozen classrooms. 
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THE REGAL 
CINEMA, 


DESIGNED BY 


The entrance is at the end 


of the Upper Richmond 


Road facade, immedi- ee er 

ately opposite Kingston 

Railway Station. It is Te Me 
T is proper that fortune should 
bestow one of the most modern 
super - cinemas upon Kingston- 


upon-Thames, if only to keep awake 
the memory of Edward Muybridge, who 
was born there just over a hundred 
years ago. Muybridge was a mechani- 
cal genius with a penchant for photo- 
graphy. He invented the ** zoopraxi- 
scope’ in  1881—a _ photographic 
camera designed for the specific purpose 
of reproducing the actions of animals in 
motion. It was in 1890 that Eastman 
produced the first machine for making 
rollable transparent films. Eastman 
was approached by Edison, and for 
five years both men experimented on 
their connected problems. In_ that 
time Edison perfected the first film 


for March 30, 


JOURNAL 
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projector, and Eastman produced a 
celluloid film which would pass light 
through itself, solving both his own 
problem of popular photography and 
Edison’s problem of the moving picture. 
The new theatre stands on the site of 
the ‘** Central ’’ Palace, Kingston’s first 
*‘ picture house,” which was built in 
1909. Itis completely steel-framed and 
consists, in addition to the theatre 
proper, of a four-storied building, con- 
taining boiler house, three floors of 
dressing-rooms and accommodation for 
the ventilating and _ heating plant. 
Above the main entrance hall is a tea 
room, adjacent to which are commo- 
dious kitchens, staff rooms and stores. 
Above a portion of the tea room are 
public toilets and offices, and imme- 
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faced with fluted and 
carved stonework in sim- 
ple lines, the remainder 
‘ of the elevations being 
in soft-toned brickwork. 


diately above these the generator 
chamber and further public toilets. 
One story higher’ the projection 


chamber, with secondary lighting, bat- 
tery, re-wind, non-synchronous and 
repair rooms, together with the elec- 
tricians’ store, are arranged. 

The planning, with the main entrance 
on the Upper Richmond Road facade 
and the balcony and tea room exists on 
the Canbury Park Road elevation, has 
resulted in a particularly convenient 
arrangement of the public and domestic 
accommodation over the entrance hall. 

A new departure for the cinema stage 
was made by the installation of a cut- 
out painted cloth, an original design of 
leaves in blue, green and silver, together 
with a blue distance cloth. 





This architeét’s drawing of the decoration of one of the side walls of the auditorium should be compared with the photographs on the 


facing page. 


The stalls floor is 160 ft. long by 144 ft. wide; the balcony 75 ft. deep by 144 ft. wide. 








4 


4 





In the entrance hall, showing the chocolates kiosk and the staircase up to the balcony and café. 
The swing-doors lead to the stalls. 


been designed upon the lines of a formal garden, with a lily pond in the centre. 
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The mosaic floor has 
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Regal Cinema, Kingston-on-Thames.| [By Robert Cromie. 
Plan of the stalls floor. The theatre has a balcony above and provides total accommodation for 3,000 persons. There is a 
full-sized stage, with dressing rooms, and all the accessories, mechanical and electrical, for the production of plays and vaudeville. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sirn,—May I draw attention to a 
difficulty I should find in making use 
of the above book for distribution, in 
certain cases? This is with regard to 
fees. 

At the outset I am considering the 
quite small house. The book speaks, 
on page 4, of the man having “ £2,000 
or less to spend.”” Where a man has, 
say, £2,000 to spend on building, it 
often means a total outlay of, say, 
£2,500-£3,000, by the time he has 
paid for land, garden layout fees, etc., 
and in many cases people with that 
amount often already see the wisdom of 
obtaining an archite¢t’s services—so 
that, whilst there may still be many of 
this class to whom the book should 
make an appeal, I think there are many 
more of the class whose utmost limit, 
in the way of capital available (or with 
facilities for raising it), does not exceed, 
or is even less than, the total £2,000. 
This includes those who can afford only, 
say, £1,200-£1,500-£1,700, or what it 
may be, on a¢tual building, on which 
amount the architect charges the main 
percentage item of his fees. 

My difficulty is that the first potential 
client who reads this booklet (parti- 
cularly if I personally happen at some 
previous time to have brought it to his 
notice), and who hopes to get a small 
house built at a contra¢t figure of, shall 
we say, £1,350, will naturally assume 
from reading paragraph 2, page I1, 
that the proper fee is £81—whereas, 
according to the R.I.B.A. sliding scale 
(between {£100 and £2,000), the 
amount is nearer £100. Unless my 
man knows me well, this may be 
awkward. 

It may sound a trivial criticism to 
make of the booklet, but as one should 
uphold the R.I.B.A. scale it does seem 
to me important, and I do wish the 
author could have paragraph 2, page 11, 
altered so as to avoid the possibility of 
misapprehension, preferably by deleting 
actual reference to “ £60 for every 
£1,000, etc., etc.,” or alternatively 
making it clear that there is a rising 
sliding scale for works costing less than 
£2,000. Although we might, it does not 
follow that the man with the £1,350 
regards that sum as representing “ in 
the case of very small work.” 

From the point of view of public 
amenity, it is just this class of small 
house that so badly needs the attention 
of our profession, and possible pur- 
chasers of the speculative builders’ 
ready-made monstrosity, or potential 
builders of such small houses, are 
obviously amongst those to whom the 
booklet might be sent. 

The author has been meticulous in 
describing the manifold duties of an 


architeét, even referring on the same 
page 11 to “nails and screws to be 
used.” Though this may appear an 
exaggeration, it is not far wide of the 
mark, for to design with all the attention 
to smallest detail that is necessary to 
produce the desired result (one of the 
points that helps to distinguish the 
architect’s work) entails such an ex- 
penditure of time and knowledge that 
it is not practicable to undertake the 
single small house at less than the 
appropriate scale fee, unless as a 
philanthropist. 


SMALL HOUSE ARCHITECT 


Sirn,—There is no doubt that any 
builder dealing direct with a client 
could erect a house from an archite¢t’s 
plan for a much cheaper price than by 
estimating for, and building under, the 
supervision of an architect. But the 
house will not have the same ultimate 
value. 

If an architect is unknown to the 
builders in a distriét, I am certain that 
the majority of them cover themselves 
against unpractical and unreasonable 
architects. This, of course, cannot be 


avoided whilst ultra-artistic members 
of the profession concentrate on un- 
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important detail to the detriment of 
business, and  pseudo-archite@s are 
allowed to enter the profession. There 
are people who hold a rather biased 
opinion, which almost amounts to the 
belief that houses erected by the builder 
direct, or by the speculating builder, 
are doomed to collapse after a number 
of years. 

This view, of course, even in its true 
meaning, is misplaced, for the majority 
of builders have a reputation to uphold, 
and will not deliberately build a house 
that is structurally unsound. Builders, 
however, dealing with materials of all 
types daily, know exa¢tly where to save 
on costs without detriment to the 
structure, but with an earlier expense 
for maintenance. 

A client dealing direct is faced with 
one risk, amongst others: that is, a 
small proportion of builders working 
on a clay soil do not take their founda- 
tions to a sufficient depth, and thus 
invite settlement. 

I have noticed with satisfaction, 
during the last few months, that three 
different speculating builders erecting 
property on a site with clay soil, and 
with a water level during the wet 
weather of about 2 ft., laid an adequate 
concrete raft over the area of their 
buildings. They saved pumping, and 
possibly a certain amount of digging, 
but the principle was corret¢t. 





Regal Cinema, Kingston-on-Thames.] 


[By Robert Cromie, 


Looking from the balcony staircase down into the main entrance hall, which is 


60 ft. long by go ft. wide. 
a dance floor and an 


Above this hall is a café, 70 ft. long by 46 ft. wide, with 
“all electric ” kitchen. 


Q 
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A correspondent points out on this page that sketch A shows an ordinary design as 


handed to a builder by a young architect. 


Sketch B illustrates how the builder, with 


slight alterations, satisfied the generally accepted standard of design. 


The small items which can be saved 
make a useful reduction over a sound 
specification. Light-weight rain-water 
piping, fixed direct with ears to walling, 
without distance pieces, light section 
metal, j-in. thick, as guttering, cheap 
locks and door furniture, cheap stone- 
ware sanitary fittings, omission to prime 
the backs of door and window frames, 
scamped painting, uncased cisterns, 
main services on external walls, planted 
fillets as rebates to doors and windows, 
and so forth. 

Builders obtain their designs by various 
means and at the lowest cost, employing 
surveyors assistants, employees from 
estate agents’ offices, architectural 
juniors and others. 

Although, occasionally, they are given 
quite a respectable design, they have a 
habit of altering details in sympathy 
with the mind of the middle-class 
Englishman. 

To illustrate this point, the accom- 
panying sketch ““A” shows just an 
ordinary design as handed to a builder 
by a young architeét—a design which 
may or may not please the varying 
tastes of the architectural profession. 
Sketch ‘“*B” shows how the _ builder, 
with slight alterations, satisfied the 
standard of design generally accepted 
with satisfaction by the middle-class 
prospective property owner. 

It is simply the usual half-timbered 
and barge-boarded gable, with a finial 
and heavy-cut brackets, in lieu of a 
neat elm-boarded gable; and a heavy- 
tiled pent over the entrance doorway 
with posts, instead of a simple and 
pleasing design which might be pro- 
duced by a flat pent with architrave and 
brackets. 

The small property owner, taken as a 
whole, cannot afford to employ an 
architect, and is prepared to gamble 
against risks in placing the work in the 
hands ofa builder. He is also prepared 
to meet costs of maintenance as these 
continually fall due. 


As regards design, this class of property 
owner seems satisfied with barge-boards, 
tiled porches, etc., and I am at a loss to 
suggest how it is possible to educate 
him in art as applied to architecture. 

G. E. D. 


Cheap Houses 


Str,—Whilst seeking a solution of the 
problem of providing cheap houses 


for the lower-paid workers, a letter of 


mine, under the heading *‘ Building 
Density Bylaws,” was published in the 
JOURNAL for July 2, 1930. As a result, 
I received information and advice from 
many of your readers. I am encouraged 
therefore, to believe that many will be 
interested to read the details of a 
scheme which has solved the problem for 
Slough. (See illustration on page 448. 
There are many hundreds of thousands 
of families in this country whose well- 
being is circumscribed within the 
narrow limits of an income certainly 
not exceeding 55s. weekly, and ex- 
tremely precarious at that. 

The world-outlook does not give 
much hope of any improvement in 
earnings, but a very considerable in- 
crease in purchasing power and real 
prosperity can be brought about by 
the provision of a sufficiency of cheap 
houses. This does not offer any scope 
for the speculative builder, but can 
now be done by local authorities. 
Action of this sort was never so desirable 
as now, and it is very disquieting to 
hear that local authorities are abandon- 
ing building programmes; as, for 
instance, Hull Corporation, which is 
said to have economized to the 
extent of nearly one million pounds 
on housing schemes. Nothing could be 
so directly productive as money spent 
on cheap housing for the working 
classes. 


The Slough Council owned a piece of 


land which they developed, and de- 
cided to erect upon it the best dwellings 
which could be produced for £300 
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each. They advertised their require- 
ments, and received many offers. 

The best offer received was from a 
Slough firm, who offered houses of an 
average of 7oo ft. super, with three 
bedrooms, living room and scullery. 
This was accepted and the houses 
were erected. They are constructed 
with hollow walls in brickwork, and 
with Somerset tiled roofs. Windows are 
of steel. Coal-fired coppers are pro- 
vided in the bathrooms; a very good- 
class cooking range is fitted, with 
plate rack. The houses are wired 
throughout for electric light with cab- 
tyre sheathed cable, which saves labour- 
installation cost. A gas point for cooker 
or ring is also provided. 

The Council will receive the £7 10s. 
Government subsidy under the Housing 
Aét of 1924. There is no contribution 
from rates. The rateable value is £14, 
and the general rate at present 4s. 8d. 
in the £. The all-in cost was £376 per 
house, and the rental, inclusive of rates 
and proper provision for maintenance, 
collection, etc., is 10s. 6d. per week. 
A subsequent scheme, provisionally 
approved, provides a slightly larger 
house, with bay windows on the ground 
floor, and a hot-water system from the 
range to sink and bath. This is at the 
same cost and for the same rent. The 
hot-water system is of a special type, 
having a very low initial cost, and 
designed with care to obviate heavy 
maintenance charges. 

Building costs have only recently 
arrived at the point where such figures 
are possible, and they may not long 
stay at this level. On the other hand, 
the plight of the working community 
was never worse, and this is em- 
phatically not the time to cut out 
building programmes. On the con- 
trary, a real good effort now by 
municipalities would immeasurably 
benefit the country by the enhanced 
purchasing power of the families 
housed, and by the stimulus to the 
building and kindred trades. 

C. MAURICE WHITE 
HON SEC., FARNHAM WARD RATE- 
PAYERS ASSOCIATION 


R.I.B.A. Statutory 
Examination 


The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination 
for the office of Distri¢t Surveyor under 
the London Building Act, and the 
Examination for the office of Building 
Surveyor under local authorities, will 
be held, at the R.I.B.A., London, on 
May 4, 5, and 6. 

The closing date for receiving applica- 
tions for admission to the examinations, 
accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., is 
April 13. 

Full particulars of the examinations 
and application forms can be obtained 
from the Secretary, R.I.B.A., g Conduit 
Street, W.1. 
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LOGGIA AND BRIDGE AT WALCOT PARK, STAMFORD 





HE 


amplify one of the supplements 


illustrations on this page 
presented with this issue. Three 
of them give impressions, at close 
quarters, of the stone loggia that has 
recently been built at the head of a 
series of ornamental pools in the grounds 
of Walcot Park; the fourth is of a bridge 
spanning one of them, just below it. 
Both loggia and bridge are built on 
the axial line of a vista that already 





ANSELL 


DESIGNED BY W. H. 


1. The loggia and 
terrace. 


2. The arcade of 
the loggia. 

3. The end of the 
loggia. 

4. The bridge over 
the pool. 


4, 


existed in the well-wooded park, falling 
gently towards a circular balustrade 
see key-plan with supplement). 

From the terrace in front of the 
loggia, curved ramps lead, at either 
end, down to the lower level, while from 
the terrace wall, a lion’s head, carved 
by Esmond Burton, discharges water 
into the first pool. 

The bridge was incorporated in the 
design in order to continue, across the 








water, a path intersecting the axial line 
referred to. Below it is a pool adapted 
for swimming, and, again at a slightly 
lower level, a third sheet of water, 
closed by the circular balustrade. 

Both the bridge and the swimming 
pool are constructed with steel rein- 
forcement, but stones from Ketton 
and Weldon are the chief materials 
employed, in order that harmony may 
be preserved with the house. 

c2 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE ] 


Grow progress is being made by 
Standing Committee A _ of the 
House of Commons, which is con- 
sidering the Town and Country 
Planning Bill. 

Mr. Train moved to omit the sub- 
section of clause 11, which states that 
town-planning schemes may provide 
for suspending the operation of any 
provision, whether contained in a 
statute or in an Order, bylaw, or 


regulation, where this should be 
necessary to expedite or promote 
planning. 


Sir E. Hilton Young said that no 
question arose of the arbitrary suspen- 
sion of any Act of Parliament; the 
only question was the exercise of powers 
which were necessary and_ indeed 
essential for town planning. He recog- 
nized that the suspension of statutes 
was a matter that the House of 
Commons and the Committee would 
look on with the most careful scrutiny, 
but he had already indicated that 
there was a pretty sharp distin¢tion 
between suspending a local Act and a 
public general Act of Parliament. As 
a matter of fact, the instances which 
had already taken place of suspension 
of general statutes were for the sake of 
assisting the owners of land affected by 
town-planning schemes and protecting 
them from the burdens, loss and 
nuisance of duplicated enactments, 
restricting them in the use of their land 
and puzzling them as to what their 
rights were. The principle which he 
would lay down was that a_ public 
general statute should not be suspended 
except by the authority of Parliament 
itself, and he proposed that the power 
of suspension should be limited in the 
first place to four particular provisions 
in public general statutes which had 
been commonly suspended in the past 
in relation to town planning, and 


which would be scheduled in the Bill. 


As to the more difficult question of 


the possibility of suspension of other 
Adis in the interests of town planning 
and of landowners in the future, it 
would be imposing too great a rigidity 
to refuse such power. He _ proposed 
that, except in the case of the Acts to 
be scheduled, no further Act could be 


suspended without an_ affirmative 
resolution of Parliament. Once the 
suspension had been approved, it 


would not be reasonable that Parlia- 
ment should be troubled with affirma- 
tive resolutions on every repetition of 
the suspension. 

Lt.-Col. Fremantle declared that town- 
planning authorities would be gravely 
disappointed at the concession which 


the Minister had announced, because 
it was very difficult to get an affirmative 
resolution through Parliament, even 
where there was 2greement, because 
of the limits of Parliamentary time. 
But, regrettable as the concession was, 
much had to be done to educate public 
opinion on town and country planning. 
Those who wished to advance such 
planning had, in their enthusiasm, 
gone ahead of public opinion, and from 
that point of view it was right that 
Parliament should insert the safeguards 
which the Minister had proposed. 

Lord Hartington thanked the Minister 
for the concession, and said that town- 
planning experts appeared to think 
they could ride roughshod over the 
law of the land. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that the 
course now proposed would place no 
obstacle in the way of town planning. 
The amendment was withdrawn. 

On clause 12, which deals with 
provisions in town-planning schemes 
with respect to buildings, 

Mr. Rhys asked what would be the 
powers of the local authorities over 
existing buildings. 

Sir E. Hilton Young. said that, 
broadly, the position would be that 
existing buildings, both as to their 
nature and use, would be controlled 
under town planning. But, if the 
owner suffered owing to the exercise of 
any of the powers of the Bill over the 
nature of the building or its alteration, 
or over its use, the owner was entitled 
to full compensation. The owner was 
given the right that, if he were required 
to pull down his building, he could 
erect a building of at least equal size 
and use it for the same purpose as 
before. If that right were interfered 
with by town planning, he was entitled 
to full compensation for the restriction 
of the right of replacement. 
was so widely drawn that it preserved 
rights of compensation to occupiers. 

Lord Hartington moved an amend- 
ment to exclude from the control of 
the planning authorities existing 
dwelling - houses which are let in 
separate tenements. 

Sir Henry Cautley said that as the 
Bill stood the restriction which could 
be exercised by local authorities over 
commercial buildings might cause great 
hardship and loss to old-established 
firms who might be required to carry 
on their business in a different way. 
The power which it was proposed to 
confer upon town-planning authorities 
was too great. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that in so 
far as any trade or business was in- 


Clause 18 - 
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juriously affected by town planning 
there was a right to full compensation 
with which the Minister could not 
interfere. On the question of houses 
divided into separate tenements, he 
had come to the conclusion that the 
powers which were proposed in the 
Bill were necessary. 

Lord Hartington withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Craven-Ellis moved to omit 
commercial buildings from the scope 
of the Bill. 

Sir E. Hilton Young replied that if 
this amendment were accepted it would 
strike at the roots of the Bill. The 
right of compensation was absolute 
and it would in practice provide a 
safeguard against arbitrary interference 
with existing rights. 

The amendment was negatived. 

On the motion of Sir E. Hilton Young 
an amendment was agreed to giving 
a right of appeal against the decision 
of the planning authority where a 
scheme contains a provision for regu- 
lating the design or elevation of build- 
ings or the materials to be used in their 
construction. The appeal may be 
made either to a court of summary 
jurisdiction or to a specially constituted 
tribunal. One of the grounds of appeal 
may be that compliance with the 
decision would involve an increase in 
the cost of building, which would be 
unreasonable in view of the character 
of the locality and of the neighbouring 
buildings. 

An amendment was also agreed to 
extending the exemption given to 
agricultural buildings to those which 
are occupied together with plantations 
or woods. 

Mr. Horobin moved an amendment 
to qualify the exemption given to 
agricultural buildings by a provision 
to enable the responsible authority to 
prevent building which was likely to 
injure the amenities of a locality. 

Mr. Beaumont argued that agri- 
culturists were not responsible for the 
defacement of the countryside. If 
there were any instances of unsightly 
buildings being erected they were very 
few and did not justify the extension of 
restrictions to agricultural buildings. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said he was bound 
to agree that much of the loss of amenity 
in rural districts was due to the ugliness 
of some agricultural buildings. A cor- 
rugated iron roof replacing a thatched 
roof was one of the greatest uglifications 
that could be found in the countryside. 
But it was a question of degree, and the 
disfigurements caused by agricultural 
buildings were comparatively few and 
far between. He advised therefore 
that it would be better to keep the 
arrangement which stood in the Bill. 

The amendment was then withdrawn. 

The Committee adjourned — until 


Thursday, April 7. 
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LITERATURE 


MOTOR GARAGES 

HE last thirty years or so have 

seen the invention and rapid and 
astounding development of the motor 
vehicle. Today, archite¢ts have an 
entirely new field to exploit in the 
design, construction and equipment of 
motor garages. In fact, the need for 
efficient garages and car parks is daily 
growing more urgent, as the dangers and 
difficulties of traffic congestion increase. 

This problem exists not only in our 
own towns but in every busy city of 
the world. In every country archite¢ts 
realize that it is with them the solution 
lies and their works may be followed 
with keen interest. 

In his two books, Aleingaragen und Hal- 
lengaragen and Grossgaragen, Hans Conradi 
covers a great deal of ground in an 
attempt to fill in an awkward gap in 
this class of architecture. Formerly, 
architects have had to grope about to 
obtain the required information on 
the subject; this was expensive and 
involved much time and labour. 

Kleingaragen is a complete survey of 
the small private garage. The author 
describes transportable garages, con- 
structed in metal, steel and wood; and 
lock-up garages of reinforced concrete 
construction, for varying numbers of 
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The. basement garage .under the “ Elbe’ 


ground plan and sections ; a view from above ground ; and the entrance 
way, showing the’ lock-up garages on the right. 
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cars. It is shown that cars are garaged 
in the lower floors of tenement and 
residential buildings. This book also 
deals with various types of sliding doors 
and shutters, with most of which we 
are acquainted in this country. 
Statistical work is included—tables 
giving measurements of all the well- 
known automobiles, with separate tables 
for cars of German manufacture, general 
terms for garaging cars, rules and 
regulations drafted by the *‘ Union of 
Garage Owners,”’ and insurances, etc. 
In Grossgaragen some valuable informa- 
tion is compiled concerning the more 
immediate problem of the large com- 
mercial garage. Buildings have been 
planned with many floors above and 
below ground level, as well as garages 
wholly underground. The method of 
inter - floor travel is an_ individual 
problem, and, after an exhaustive com- 
parison, Hans Conradi proves that 
the “‘ramp” system is universally 
accepted, while lifts are only used in 
very high buildings of confined space. 
The ramp construction is described in 
detail with numerous | illustrations, 
showing how it is employed at an 
advantage in such garages as the 
Schwohen, Stuttgart, the Schlotterbeck, 
Bale, the Citréen, Marbeuf, Paris, and 
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flat-building, Hamburg : 


the Central, Rome. Further, in each 
of these buildings the importance of 
the proximity of the entrance and exit 
is a prominent feature, and in each 
case these are planned in conjunction 
with a general ticket office, controlling 
the whole building. 

With regard to the Schlotterbeck 
garage, which is situated on a corner 
site, near the Alsatian railway station, 
Bale, the ramps are constructed in a 
concentric fashion, the outside ramp 
serving for up-going and the inside for 
down-going traffic. This “‘ one-way ” 
system allows a maximum of speed and 
a minimum of obstruction. The ramps 
form a tower from the ground to the 
roof, which is flat, and covers the whole 
garage, so that in times of excessive 
demand it may be utilized for parking 
purposes. The outer ramp tower 
spiral is 3°4 m. wide and has a radius 
of 12 m., and the inner 4 m. wide and 
8 m. radius. Since the floors are 
3°35 m. high, the roof is reached in 
five twists of the spiral. This garage is 
typical of the large garages in most 
parts of the world. It is complete with 
an exhibition salesroom, a shop supply- 
ing tools and accessories, a general 
control office, and a petrol station at 
the entrance, large repair shop, washing 
apparatus, oil and tyre stores. In 
addition, there is a paint shop of 300 m. 
in area on the top floor. This is fitted 


with the Duco process for spraying 





[From Kleingaragen. 
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A deep-level underground Model of a car-park under 
garage project for Paris: the a tree-surrounded square in 
ramp (see drawings below). the city of Munich. 


purposes, and has special ventila- 
tion. 

Underground garages are in some 
measure considered, and _illustra- 
tions of two models show that much 
thought has been extended in this 
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In the case of the pro- 
jected garage at St. Augustin, 
—— = Paris, by Messrs. Rank, of Munich, 
: SU SEs J the cars descend to six floors below 
the ground and park under the 
roadways in a two-deck parking 
tunnel, which follows the roadway 
round the church of St. Augus- 
tin. The idea is interesting since 
it is evidently based on tube 
railway construction, though the 
tunnelling is larger in the case of 
the car park. This is a very 
ambitious but not impossible 

scheme. 

The other model shows how some 
300 cars can be parked under- 
ground in a square effectively 
screened by rows of trees. 

While dealing in considerable 
detail with the equipment of 
garages, the author mentions many 
different methods of heating by 
stoves, gas, electricity, water, steam 
and air. Ventilation, cleaning ap- 
paratus and telephones are also 
dealt with in detail. 

Both volumes are profusely illus- 
trated, but, unfortunately, some 
of the diagrams and views are 
in many cases reduced to so small 
a scale as to make them difficult 
to read. 


[From Grossgaragen. THOMAS SPENCER 


The deep-level scheme for encircling with tunnels the space surrounding the church of St. Kleingaragen und Hallengaragen, and Gross- 
Augustin, Paris, projected by Messrs. Rank, of Munich: cross-section through the double = garagen. By Hans Conradi. _ Leipzig’: 
ramp and two tunnels; and plan. J. M. Gebhart’s, Verlag. 
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PRACTICAL FORMWORK AND SHUTTERING 


EINFORCED concrete construction 

is used so widely in architectural 
work, and in all branches of civil 
engineering, that no one connected 
with such work, whether in the capacity 
of designer, supervisor or constructor, 
can afford to lag behind in the know- 
ledge of all that appertains to it. The 
formwork and_ shuttering connected 
therewith is, of course, of paramount 
importance in securing the accurate 
and safe construction of the work. 
It is always an expensive item, but an 
intimate knowledge of how the various 
parts require to be supported and of the 
difficulties arising in the formwork for 
special details of design is of the greatest 
assistance to the designer in knowing 
what to avoid and how to secure 
economy. 

This book is eminently practical, and 
can be thoroughly recommended. Mr. 
Dowsett is head of the Working Trades 
Department at the L.C.C. School of 
Building at Brixton, and Mr. Bartle is 
lecturer on formwork, etc., at the 
same institution. The authors are 
therefore particularly well qualified to 
convey information to others, and the 
real value of the information given 
can be gathered from the fact that 
every example, precisely as shown in 
every detail, has been used in actual 
practice, and has proved entirely 


QUESTIONS 


House for Business Purposes 


F. G. C. writes: ‘I should be glad of 
your expert’s advice on the following points : 
1) If a_ private dwelling-house be 
erected on land scheduled under a town- 
planning scheme as reserved for dwelling- 
houses only, can a local authority prevent the 
subsequent use of the property for business 
purposes, if no structural alterations are 
made? In the case in point, it is desired 
to use one front room of the house as an 
office, and the name of the firm using the 
house would appear on the front door, or 
possibly be displayed on a wall of the house, 
with, perhaps, a name-board fixed in the 
front garden, ‘and advertising matter dis- 
played in a window of the house, or in a 
show case erected in the front garden. No 
structural alterations would be made to the 
house, which would remain, and be used as, 
a private dwelling-house. Can the local 
authority prevent this usage as described ? 
‘(2) In the case of a property erected on 
a main road frontage after a local authority 
has prescribed a building line and an im- 
provement line for future widening, if this 
road widening be later on carried out, will 
the owner of the property be entitled to 
compensation for the value of the land taken 
for widening, or can the authority take the 
land without giving any compensation ?” 
I have carefully considered the facts 
in this case, and in my view the local 


satisfactory with respect to both cost 
and efficiency. 
Every minute point has been con- 


sidered, so that the possible needs of 


estimator and 
one volume. 


builder, 
met in 


the architect, 
craftsman are 


_ The selected examples are too many 


to be enumerated here, but they cover 
all the typical examples of formwork 
and shuttering, and in addition to the 
usual floors, beams, columns, etc., 
include groined vaults, domes, coved 
ceilings and stairs. 

The method of setting out the entases 
of columns and the shuttering for them 
is well described. The diagrams are 
particularly clear and well reproduced; 
the majority of them are fully dimen- 
sioned perpendicular projections, but 
isometric views are advantageously and 
judiciously introduced to elucidate some 
of the details which can be _ better 
shown in that way. The text is ample 
to supplement the informatory dia- 
grams, the type is large and easily read, 
and the book is of a convenient size. 

In the next edition, which will no 
doubt be wanted, it would be helpful 
if line diagrams of the roo-shor were 
added and an explanation of the means 
by which iron clamps are secured. 

HENRY C. ADAMS 

Praclical Formwork and Shuttering. By John 

F. Dowsett, a.1.stRucT.E., and Eric G. Bartle. 


London: The Library Press, Ltd. Price 
18s, 6d. net. 


THAT ARISE 


authority has power to prevent a 
private dwelling-house erected on land 
scheduled under a_ town-planning 
scheme from being used for business 
purposes, providing no structural altera- 
tions are made. 

The question is whether, in the facts 
set forth in the query, the property is 
being used for business purposes. In 
my opinion, the proposed user of the 
property, as indicated in the question, 


Plan of the 
car - park 
beneath a 
Munich 
square, of 
which _ the 
model is 
illustrated 
on the 


facing page. 
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is open to the construction that the 
property which is scheduled for use for 
dwelling-houses only is being used for 
business premises, and if such construc- 
tion was placed on it, I am of opinion 
that the construction would be correét, 
and therefore the local authority could 
prevent the user of the premises for the 
purposes mentioned in the query. 

With regard to the second paragraph, 
the owner of the land can claim com- 
pensation from the local authority for 
the land taken by them. The object 
of defining an improvement line for 
future widening is to give the local 
authority power to acquire the land 
between it and the building line, which 
otherwise they might be unable to do. 

E. F. I. 


Redraining of Houses 

R. writes: ‘* A local authority requires 
the redraining of arow of houses. The houses 
belong to six different owners, and the drain 
runs to the sewer from the centre of the block. 
Is this a drain or a sewer? The drain has 
been condemned in two portions. The 
portion to the right of the drain to the sewer 
was condemned prior to the portion to the 
left, and the three owners concerned in the 
right portion had accepted a tender before 
the left portion was condemned. They 
now refuse to pay anything towards the cost 
of the intercepting trap, etc. Can the local 
authority apportion the whole cost of the 
work between the several owners in proportion 
to the number of houses they own, even though 
the drain is relaid by two different contraétors, 
employed by the two groups of owners ?”’ 

1 am of opinion that the pipe from the 
connection to the manhole is a public 
sewer repairable by the local authority, 
and that the portions in the gardens are 
drains repairable by the respective 
owners of the properties—no doubt the 
whole belonged to one person when it 
was built. I advise the present owners 
to bow their heads to the storm; it will 
certainly be more economical than 
contesting the matter. 
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FRONT ELEVATION SECTION A B 


Front elevation and section A-B of the building before reconstruc- 


tion. These drawings should be compared with those of the present CONVERSION OF A COACH- 


building, reproduced on the facing page. 
FROM DESIGNS BY 


HIS house at Wimbledon was 

originally the stables and coach- 

man’s residence belonging to a 
large estate which, a few years ago, was 
divided into plots for development. 

It consisted of stables, coachhouse, 
harness room, etc., on the ground level, 
with a large covered-in forecourt, used 
for washing purposes, and bedrooms 
and living-room on the first floor. 
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VD i. Ground- and first-floor plans of the old 
Mi. /\/ building. As will be seen from the plans 
= .- % on the facing page, many of the existing 


walls have been retained. 
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FRONT ELEVATION yaRBCOMe 66 1G BG AB 


Front elevation and section A-B of the reconstructed building. 


HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON The building shown on the right of the section, originally the stable, 


has now been converted into a garage. 
THOMAS SPENCER 


By removing the forecourt roof, erect- 
ing a new porch and uniting the various 
rooms on the ground floor, and convert- 
ing the rear bedroom into a bathroom, 
w.c. and linen cupboard, it was possible 
to carry out the conversion with very 
little structural alteration. 

Photographs of the interiors of the 
drawing- and dining-rooms, originally 
the coach-house and _ stables, respec- 
tively, are reproduced on page 446. 








The angle fireplace in the reconstructed 
entrance hall. 
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Conversicn of a coachhouse at Wimbledon. | 


The drawing- (left) and dining-rooms (right). 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 

— HE Architecture of Broadcasting 

Studios’ was the subject of a 


paper read by Mr. Raymond McGrath, 
A.R.LB.A., at a meeting of the above 
Society, held at Leeds on March 17. 
He said that architecture had a hard 
struggle to keep pace with the advance 
of science and sociology. Since the 
war a great number of buildings had 
arisen which were fresh in conception, 
and unprecedented in construction. 

It was not surprising that progress 
in science had exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon younger architects, in 
whose work these changes were re- 
flected. The architecture of broad- 
casting studios and the buildings which 
housed them, were thus of the greatest 
interest. Sound - control the 
governing factor. All outside noises 
must be eliminated. Transport facili- 
ties for artistes restricted the choice of a 
suitable location. The new B.B.C. 
Station in London was situated on a 
site which severely tested the resources 
of engineer and architect. In Berlin 
and Hamburg, stations were outside the 
city proper, and facilities for symme- 
trical planning had been greater. Even 
then it was necessary to insulate against 
air-borne Aeroplanes set up 
structural vibrations. 

Vibration was so easily transmitted 
that steel framing was usually avoided. 
In Broadcasting House, all the studios 
were placed in a central brick tower 
with 42-in. brick walls, separated from 
the surrounding steel-frame offices. In 
that tower, wherever possible, buffer 
floors were placed between the studios. 
Regarding the design of the studios 
internally, it had been found that 
highly polished surfaces increased re- 
flection and brightened tone, and 
panels made of synthetic resin had been 
found to give good effects. 


was 


noises. 


Mr. B. R. Gribbon, F.R.1.B.A., proposed 
the vote of thanks, which was seconded 
by Mr. J. C. Procter, F.R.1.B.A., and 
supported, among others, by Messrs. 
Norman Culley, F.r.1.B.a., G. H. 
Foggitt, F.R.1.B.A., D. S. Andrews, and 
J. Addison, A.R.1.B.A. 

The following officers were elected 
for the session 1932-3 : 


President, Mr. B. R. Gribbon, F.R.1.B.A.; 
vice-presidents, Mr. Victor Bain, F.R.1.B.A., 
and Colonel H. W. Barker, L.R.1.B.4.; Hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Douglas Bowman, L.R.1.B.A.; 


and Hon. secretary, Mr. Norval R. Paxton, 
A.R.I.B.A. 


THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


About forty students of the Welsh 
School of Architecture, the Technical 


College, Cardiff, accompanied by 
Messrs. Lewis John, a.r.1.B.A., A. 
MacLean, A.R.1.B.A.. and W. S. 
Purchon, A.R.1.B.A., the head of the 


school, visited the National Museum 
of Wales on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 15. 

The members of the party were first 
conducted through certain of the prin- 
cipal galleries of the Museum which 
are already open to the public. The 
working drawings of the Museum were 
then inspected in the Court Room, 
where the Director of the Museum 
Dr. Cyril Fox, pH.p., F.s.A., explained 
the main objects of the Museum and 
the leading features of the building, 
drawing particular attention to the 
reserve galleries and the accommoda- 
tion provided for the use of staff and 
students. 

The party then examined, with the 
help of Mr. George Appleby, the 
buildings now being erected under the 


seventh contract, from the designs of 


the architects to the Museum, Messrs. 
Smith and Brewer. 

Many interesting points in design and 
construction, including the acoustical 
treatment of the lecture theatre, the 
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[By Thomas Spencer. 


The former was originally the coachhouse; the latter, the horse stalls. 


ventilating system, and the special panel 
system of heating, were also explained 
to the students. 


GEORGIAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE— 

Sir Banister Fletcher, pp.r.1.B.A., lec- 
turing at the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, London, on March g, gave a 
description of the domestic architecture 
of the Georgian period in England. 

He said that the planning of the 
houses was much developed from the 
Early Renaissance types, and sym- 
metry was the chief characteristic of the 
period. The square block, which was 
developed late in the seventeenth 
century, then held sway. In many 
houses of this type the Wren tradition 
was carried on, and most country 
towns retained examples of the period, 
frequently occupied nowadays by local 
professional men. Contrasting with 
these quiet, homely houses were the 
pretentious mansions of the aristocracy, 
in which pediment and portico were 
almost invariably introduced. 

Many lantern slides were shown of the 
homes and stately mansions of the 
period, together with the formal 
gardens. 


—AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Sir Banister, on March 16, lectured 
on Georgian Public Buildings. During 
the late-seventeenth and the eigh- 
teenth centuries, he said, there was 
developed a bold architecture of a 
modified classic style. Many new 
public buildings, which refleéted the 
commercial prosperity and municipal 
enterprise of the period, were erected, 
and the great variety of the types well 
expressed the social development of this 
prosperous age. He gave descriptions, 
illustrated by numerous lantern slides, 
of well-known buildings, including the 
old Admiralty and the Horse Guards in 
Whitehall, Somerset House, St. Mary- 
le-Strand, and St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
Collegiate buildings and commercial 
buildings were also dealt with. 
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A JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
FOR LEICESTER 


Mr. C. G. Douglas has sent us the 
following letter regarding the formation 


of a junior architectural club in 
Leicester : 
Sir,—There is now in Leicester a junior 


archite4tural society known as the Delta Club. 

This club is subsidiary to, but financially 
independent of, the Leicester Society of Archi- 
tects, and assistants in Leicester are members 
of both societies. 

The Delta Club was formed in January of this 
year, and is now receiving considerable support 
from local architectural students and assistants. 
The facilities offered to members are of a 
social as well as a studious character. 

A tennis club has been formed and a social 
section inaugurated; an annual dance and a 
supper are included in the programme for the 
year, and sketching tours for the summer and 
leGtures for the winter months. 

Debates form an important item in the pro- 
gramme and members themselves are invited 
and encouraged to give lectures. 

Membership is open to any architeciural 
assistant or student in the area served by the 
Leicester Society of Architeéts. 

Any students interested are invited to com- 
municate with me at 131, Devana Road, 
Leicester.—Yours faithfully, 

C. G. DOUGLAS 
(HON, SECRETARY) 


LAW REPORT 


ALLEGED NUISANCE 
Williams v. Wagner. Chancery Division. 
Before Mr. Justice Clauson 

HIS was an action by Dr. E. L. 

Williams, who carries on a nursing 
home at The Hall, Harrow Weald, for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant, 
Mrs. V. Wagner, of Liberty Hall, 
Brookshill, Harrow Weald, and her 
servants and agents from keeping, or 
suffering to be kept, any dogs at her 
premises so as to occasion a nuisance 
by noise to the plaintiff and his family 
residing at The Hall. 
The facts and the defence are fully set 
out in his lordship’s judgment. 
His lordship, giving judgment, said 
that the evidence of the plaintiff and 
his wife, and of the three nurses, was 
that there was a noise of barking, 
howling and whining from time to 
time from the defendant’s establish- 


ment, that it interfered with their 
comfort, and that at night they had 
frequently to close their windows. 


The night nurses had said that they 
found the noise so bad that the plaintiff 
found it necessary to remove them 
elsewhere. 

If, his lordship said, he accepted 
that evidence, it was clear that the 
plaintiff was suffering inconvenience 
amounting to a legal nuisance. That 
evidence could be tested by what had 
been said in evidence by other neigh- 
bours. A considerable number suffered 
the same inconvenience as the plaintiff, 
and it was a serious inconvenience. 
Against that there was the evidence 
of others who lived interspersed with 


those witnesses called for the plaintiff, 
and of a woman who lived at the 
defendant’s house for a year. The 
evidence of that witness was that she 
and her baby—which used to sleep in 
its perambulator in the grounds—had 
both improved in health and _ that 
there was no trouble from the dogs at 
any time. The defendant and her 
husband said that they had never been 
troubled at all. It was made easier 
to weigh the evidence for the plaintiff 
and the defendant by the faé¢ts given 
by the defendant and her husband that 
they had accommodation for over 
fifty dogs in their grounds of some 
acre and a half. The average number 
in the summer was about forty and in 
the winter twenty. In the house there 
were two large rooms, used for as 
many as thirty dogs. Bearing those 
facts in mind, one could not be 
astonished by the evidence for the 
plaintiff that from time to time there 
was very considerable noise. De- 
fendant had pleaded that the objec- 
tion to the kennels was fanciful, but on 
the facts his lordship came to the 
conclusion that there was an_ in- 
convenience which interfered with 
ordinary physical comfort, and to which 
any person of sober and simple notions 
could object. 

Under these circumstances he found 
for the plaintiff, and granted the in- 
junction asked for, the plaintiff to have 
the costs of the action. 


Mr. Archer, k.c., and Mr. P. B. 
Morle appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Spens, k.c., and Mr. W. H. 


Moresby for the defendant. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


March 31.—Sending-in day. Last day for 
questions was August 4. New Headquarters 
for the R.I.B.A., corner of Portland Place and 
Weymouth Street, W.1. Assessors: Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Charles Holden, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Percy S. Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A. Premium: £500; also a further 
amount of £750 will be awarded to other 
designs according to merit. 

March 31.—Bank fagade in granite, open to 
members of the Architectural Association. 
Assessors: Messrs. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, 
F.R.1.B.A., C. Lovett Gill, F.R.1.B.A., V. O. Rees, 
F.R.1.B.A., and an additional assessor appointed 
by the Cornish Quarry Masters’ Association. 
Premium: £50. Full particulars obtainable 
from the Secretary, Architectural Association, 
34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Last day for 
submission of designs : March 31. 

September 30.—Sending-in day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineezs 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary. I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
October 1.—Proposed new buildings, to be 
erected on the Woodlands estate, for the 
Scarborough Hospital and _ Dispensary. 
Assessor: Hubert M. Fairweather, F.R.1.B.A, 
Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. Latest 
date for submission of designs: Oé¢tober 1. 
Full particulars and site plan obtainable cn 
application to J. Douglas Munby, Hon. 
Secretary, Scarborough Hospital and Dis- 
pensary, before May 16. (Deposit £1 1s.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30 

SiR JOHN SOANE’S MvusEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays. 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 

MODERN HOME AND BUILDING EXHIBITION. At 
the Dome and Corn Exchange, Brighton. Until 
April 9. 

THURSDAY,” MARCH 31 

R.I.B.A. Visit to the Building Research‘ Station, 
Watford. Members going by train should meet 
outside Watford Junction Station at 2.40 p.m. 

2.40 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 10 Upper 
Belgrave Street, S.W.1. ‘‘ Modern Constructional 
Practice in Sewera: and Sewage Disposal.” By 
A. H. S. Waters, M.INST.C.E. 6.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Students’ (after- 
noon) visit to the Works of the Ford Motor Company 
at Dagenham. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 1 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Midland 
Counties Branch. At the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce Buildings, 95 New Street, Birmingham. 
Annual General Meeting, followed by ‘‘ Tolerance and 
Clearances in Structural Steelwork.”” By J. Stuart 
Lewis, M.INST.C.E. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEyors, 1 Wilbraham Place, Sloane Square, S.W.r1. 
‘“The Town and Country Planning Bill.” By Leslie 
Maddock. 7 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 2 
Sunrise, 5.34 a.m. Sunset, 6.33 p.m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 5 

“ Datty MAIL” IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. Olympia, 

Kensington. Until April 30. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 

SOUTH-EASTERN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. Croydon 
District Chapter. At the Public Halls, George Street, 
Croydon. Annual General Meeting. ‘Croydon in 
the Past.”” By Kenneth Ryde, m.c. Chairman: 





Hugh Macintosh, F.R.1.B.A. 7 p.m. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 7 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. Lecture by Dr. R. E. 
Stradling. 7.30 p.m. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 8 
R.I.B.A. Annual dinner to be held at Claridge’s 


Hotel, Brook Street, W.1. 6.45 for 7.15 p.m. 
6.45 p.m. 


HANTS AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 


TION. At Bournemouth. Council Meeting. 3 p.m. 
General Meeting. 6.30 p.m. ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Contemporary Decoration.” By Arthur J. Davis, 
F.R.ILB.A. 7 p.m. 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 

Sunrise, 5.18 a.m. Sunset 6.45 p.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Visit to the Building Research Station, Garston, near 
Watford. 3 p.m. 

MONDAY, APRIL Ii! 


R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street W.1. ‘‘ Aerodromes.” 


By John Drower, A.R.I.B.A. 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 14 

SocrETyY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 

Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘The Excavations at Kidwelly 


By Dr. Cyril Fox, F.s.a., and C. A. Ralegh 
8.30 p.m. 


Castle.”’ 
Radford, F.S.A, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 16 
Sunrise, 5.43 a.m. Sunset, 6.56 p.m. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEyors. Visit (afternoon) to Beddington Sewage 
Works. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
ST. Pavui’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocreTy. At the 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Annual general 
meeting, followed by ‘‘ Jeanne D’arc.”” By W. H. 
Aymer Vallance, M.A. 7.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 21 
L.C.C, CENTRAL SCHOCL 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
on the History of Architecture. 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Last of a series of lectures 
“Yesterday and 


Today.’ By Herbert Mansford, F.r.1.8.4. 7.30 p.m. 
WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 62 Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. Annual General Meeting. 7 p.m. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 22 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Annua) 
dinner to be held at the May Fair Hotel, W.1r. 6.45 for 
7.15 p.m. 6.45 p.m. 
TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘Control of 
Elevations in Practice.” By P. H. Warwick and J. T. 
Johnson. 6 p.m. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 23 
Sunrise, 5.49 a.m. Sunset, 8.8 p.m. 
St. PAvUL'’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL Society. Visit to 
St. Dunstan's Church, Cranford, Middlesex. Guile: 
the Rev. Edward T. Lewis, p.p. 
MONDAY, APRIL 25 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ‘“ English Inns.” 
3v Basil Oliver, F.R.1.B.A. 8 p.m. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. “Economics and Building.” By A. C. 
30ssom, F.R.I.B.A. Also, exhibition of objects made by 
architects as a hobby. Until May 21. 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY APRIL 26 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEyors, 1 Wilbraham Place, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
“The Genius of Sir Christopher Wren.”” By P. W. 
Lovell, F.S.A. 7 p.m. 
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TRADE NOTES 


A new British air inlet and outlet fitting 
has recently been marketed by Messrs. 
Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd., under the 
name of the Stylovent. Patents have been 


applied for. It is composed of flat co-axial 


rings’ and can, it is claimed, be made of 


any kind of material, oxydized, stainless, or 
plated, 
decorative scheme of the room in which it 
is fitted. It can also be fitted as an integral 
part of the ele¢tric light fittings. 

The speed at which air is passed through 
the ventilating trunk to the ordinary grating 
is high, but with an air velocity of 1,000 ft. 


chromium to combine with the 


per minute in the throat of the fitting, the 
Stylovent, an illustration of which appears 
on this page, is said to deliver air into the 
room in such a manner that no perceptible 
draught is experienced. 
* 

Dunlop 60 per cent. Latex is the title of a 
booklet recently Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 


the technique of preparing latex, ** the pure 


issued by the 
Its object is to describe 


milk of the rubber tree.’’ and to show how 
it may be applied to a very wide range of 
manufactures. 

The earliest explorers of the Brazilian 
forest were aware of the elastic and water- 
proof properties of latex, for the uses to 
which it was put by natives were a matter of 
observation. But, until 
paratively recently, only solid dried rubber 


common com- 


has been used by manufacturers for the 
reason that rubber in this form only has 
been available: and ** the processes through 
which dried rubber has to go before it is in 
a fit state to be used in the manufacture of 
rubberfarticles deprive it of its ‘ nerve.” 
These deteriorating processes are claimed 
to be entirely eliminated by using latex. 

The booklet indicates many uses of rubber 
for industrial processes. Among them it 
explains how the new 
advantageously applied to seamless cover- 


process may be 


ings for protection against chemical action: 








A new British air inlet and outlet fitting. 
(See note on this page.) 


to metal, wooden, cord, rope and fabric 
material; to leather, asbestos, and paper 
pulps; to the coarse jute fabrics; to paint 
tins, electrical storage accumulators and in 
numerous other directions. 

Copies of the booklet are obtainable from 
the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., St. James’s 
House, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


os 


As a result of several years of experiment 
in connection with a tracing cloth which 
could be drawn upon in pencil instead of 
ink, and from which satisfactory repro- 
ductions could be made, Messrs. B. J. Hall 
& Co., Ltd., have just introduced the 
“ R.C.” Mansfield Pencil Cloth (British 
made). 

The material is specially treated by an 
entirely new process, and its use provides 
a cloth upon which a drawing may be made 
dire¢t, and thus dispenses with the prepara- 
tion of an intermediate tracing. 

Having submitted the * R.C.” Mansfield 
Pencil Cloth to several tests, we are satisfied 
that the claims made for it are very fairly 
met. It may be said that if a good quality 
pencil is used, a much blacker print can be 


obtained than from ordinary cloth, tracing 
paper, or detail paper. 






© 


, architect. 


[Edgar R. Griffiths 


Houses in course of erection at Slough, Bucks, described by a correspondent 


on page 436 of this issue. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors and some of the sub-contra¢tors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

Westcliff High School for Girls (pages 
429-431 General contra¢tors, F. Hutton 
and Son. Sub-contractors: Kleine Co., 
Ltd., floors; J. Mell and Son, roofing: 
A. Johnson, wall and floor tiling; Bath and 
Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., Portland stone; 
Empire Stone Co., Ltd., artificial stone; 
Excelsior Stone Co., and Alexandra Stone 
Co., Ltd., artificial stone steps; Hollis Bros. 
& Co., Ltd., wood strip flooring; Henry 
Hope and Sons, Ltd., steel windows; 
Parker, Winder and Achurch, Ltd., collap- 
sible gates, boot lockers and cloakroom 
fittings; A. and J. Main and Co., Ltd., 
railings, gates and handrails; Willcox & 
Co., Ltd., fire hydrants; Watkin Heating 
Co., Ltd., heating: G. A. Weston, eleétric 
lighting; Doulton & Co., Ltd., sanitary 
goods; T. A. Harris, Ltd., w.c. cisterns; 
Williamson, Cliff, Ltd., roof tiling. 

The Regal Cinema, Kingston-on-Thames 
pages 432-435). General contractors, James 
Watt. Sub-contractors : Braithwaite & Co., 
Ltd., steelwork; The Plaster Decoration Co., 
Ltd., fibrous plaster; F. De Jong & Co., Ltd., 
decorations; J. Jeffreys & Co., Ltd., heat- 
ing and ventilation; Frank Burkitt, Ltd., fire 
curtain, counterweights and stage lantern; 
Mather and Platt, Ltd., fire appliances; 
Dyne & Co., electrical installation; Stuart’s 

Granolithic Co., Ltd., artificial stone; Shaws 
Glazed Brick Co., Ltd., faience; London 
Brick Co. and Forders, Ltd., Phorpres 
bricks: S. J. Tamen, facing bricks; Hall and 
Dixon, Ltd., draperies; Thomas Cook, Ltd., 
mosaic and tile floorings; Alfred Goslett & 
Co., Ltd., engraved glass and mirrors; James 
& Co. (Catford), Ltd., and Bentalls, Ltd., 
carpets; Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
metal windows; W. Lusty & Sons, Ltd., café 
furniture: Wurlitzer, organ; W. J. Furse & Co. 

London), Ltd., organ console lift; Watkins 
and Watson, Ltd., organ blowing apparatus: 
Swanser and Son, Ltd., canopy and metal 
work; Automaticket, Ltd., ticket machines; 
Smiths English Clocks, Ltd., clocks; Winsor 
and Newton, Ltd. (F. L. Philie), safety 
curtain painting; James & Co. (Catford), 
Ltd., seating, sanitary fittings, ironmongery 
and door furniture; F. H. Pride, eleétric 
fittings: G. Aldington, lightning condué¢tor: 
Strand Ele¢tric and Engineering Co., Ltd., 
stage electric gear; Strand and Interchange- 
able Signs, Ltd., neon signs; Frigidaire, 
Ltd., refrigerator; Wolverhampton Corru- 
gated Iron Co., Robertson’s ventilators; 
Paragon Glazing Co., steel roof lantern; 
Cinema Supply Co., seating. 

Bridge and Pool, Walcot Park, Stamford 
Lincs. (Supplement). General contractors, 
John Cracknell, Ltd. Sub-contraé¢tors : 
G. R. Dickens and Son, masons, who 
prepared and fixed the stonework; Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., reinforced concrete engi- 
neers, reinforcement; Kleine Co., Ltd., con- 
struction of flat roof; Esmond Burton,carving. 






























LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


Plans passed by the acton Corporation : 
Stores, H.M. Office of Works, Chase Road, 
and factory, for V.G. Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Gorst Road, for Mr. F. E. Simpkins; alterations 
and additions to premises, Standard Surgical 
and Instrument Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Westfields Road, for Mr. Douglas Wood; 
loading dock, Lexden Road, for Chloride 
Electrical Storage Co., Ltd.; two shops and 
flats, Saxin Drive, for G.W.R. Architeéts’ 
Department; four cottages, Western Avenue, 
for Mr. W. C. L. Carter. 

The BERMONDSEY B.C. has approved plans for 
the erection of thirty-six flats and five shops in 
Silver Street, sixteen flats on the Millpond 
estate, and twenty-four flats and ten maisonnettes 
in the Crosby Row area. 

Messrs. Marshall and Tweedy, FF.R.1I.B.A., are 
the architects for the extensions to Messrs. Bon 
Marché, Ltd., premises, BRIXTON ROAD, S.W.9. 
Messrs. J. R. Offer and Sons, Ltd., of Unity 
Works, Union Street, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
are carrying out the building contract. 

Plans passed by the CATERHAM U.D.C. : House, 
Crewes Avenue, for Messrs. Morriss Viver and 
Sons; house, Salmons estate, for Messrs. 
Thomas and Sutcliffe; alterations, Whyteleafe 
Lodge, for Mr. E. Meredith; two houses, 
Park Avenue, for Messrs. Thomas Bros.; 
thirteen houses, Salmons Lane, for Mr. C. H. 
Harrington; house, Slandted Road, for Mr. P. 
Surridge; four bungalows, Milner Road, for 
Messrs. O'Sullivan (Kenley), Ltd.; shop, 
Banstead Road, for Mr. W. S. Woolridge. 

Plans passed at CHELSEA: Alterations and 
additions, 39 and 40 Glebe Place, for Messrs. 
Eiloart, Son and Inman; flats, Little Orford 
Street, for Mr. A. Blomfield. 

Messrs. W. Wood & Son, Ltd., leather goods 
manufacturers, propose to erect a factory in 
Power Road, cHiswick, on the Gunnersbury 
estate. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


Plans passed at HANLEY: Alterations, 74 
Piccadilly, for Ideal Cleaners, Ltd.; kilns, 
Ogden Road, for Messrs. Woods Tileries; 
warehouse, Stafford Street, for Messrs. Blaydon 
Bros.; six houses, Cauldon Road, for Mrs. S. 
Bostock; two houses, Leek Road, for Messrs. 
Ball and Robinson; four houses, Longton 
Road, for Mr. A. Lilley. 

Plans passed by the KIDDERMINSTER Corpora- 
tion: Ten houses, Neville Avenue, for Mr. 
J. T. Biggs; house, Larches Road, for Mr. A. 
Giles; house, Sutton Park Road, for Mr. T. W. 
Bayliss; house, Chester Road, for Mr. W. 
Pritchard; extensions, Corporation Street, for 
Shuttle Press, Ltd. 

The NORTHAMPTON Corporation has approved 
plans, submitted by Mr. H. G. Hadlam, for 
alterations and additions to the Prince of Wales 
Cinema, Wellingborough Road, 

Plans passed by the NORTHAMPTON Corpora- 
tion: Five houses, Abbotts Way, Duston, for 
Messrs. Higgins, Ltd.; two houses, Billing Road, 
Weston Favell, for Mr. R. Shakeshaft; three 
houses, Trinity Avenue, for Messrs. A. P. 
Hawtin and Sons, Ltd.; twelve houses, 
Ardington Road, for Messrs. Throssell & Co.; 
six houses, Church Way, for Miss A. Wills; 
two houses, Wholmfield Way, for Mr. R. West; 
twenty-eight houses, Greenfield Avenue, for 
Messrs. S. G. Sale & Co.; four houses, Green- 
field Avenue, for Messrs. H. Martin, Ltd.; 
ten houses, Rushmere Road, for Messrs. A. 
Glenn and Sons, Ltd.; extensions, to offices, 
St. James’s Road, for Messrs. Travis and Arnold; 
layout for thirteen houses, Currie Road, for 
Miss M. K. Jackson; shop, Byron Street, for 
Mr. F. T. Stevens; shop, Mingsley Park 
Terrace, for Mr. A. W. Ette: eight houses, 
Manor Road, for Mr. J. Dunkley: workshop, 
rear of St. James’s Road, for Mr. R. Whitton; 
shop, Wellingborough Road, for Messrs. Adams 
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Bros.; conversion of warehouse into shops and 
offices, Lower Mounts, for Northampton Town 
and County Benefit Building Society; extension 
to leather factory, Spring Lane, for Messrs. 
Wilson and Tilt. 

Plans passed by the STOKE-ON-TRENT Corpora- 
tion: Four houses, Chaplin Road, Longton, 
for Messrs. Copeland and Hancock; ten houses, 
Belgrave Road, Longton, for Messrs. Holloway 
& Co.; extensions to tile works, Shelton Old 
Road, for Messrs. Minton, Hollins & Co., Ltd.; 
alterations to cinema, Manor Street, Fenton, 
for Messrs. Harper and Ashton; two houses, 
Drubbery Lane, for Mr. S. Simpson; mission 
hall, Dunrobin Street, Longton, for Bethel 
Evangelistic Mission; three houses, Drubbery 
Lane, for Mr. E. Lea; sixteen houses. Summer- 
ville Road, for Mr. J. H. Summerfield. 

The suTTON COLDFIELD Corporation is to 
erect a school clinic and maternity centre at 
Monworth. 

Mr. White is to develop a twenty-seven-acre 
estate off College Road, New Oscott, suTTON 
COLDFIELD, 

Plans passed by the sUTTON COLDFIELD Cor- 
poration : Two houses, Boswell Road, for Mr. 
T. Morgan; alterations, High Street, for 
Britannic Assurance Co.; five houses, Clarence 
Road, for Mr. L. Carver: bungalow, Coleshill 
Street, for Mr. F. Gibbins; fourteen houses, 
Kineton Street, for Messrs. Spooner & Co.; 
two houses, Maney Hill, for Mr. A. W. Reynolds; 
two houses, Oakwood Road, for Mr. Geo. 
Foster; house, Wyvern Road, for Mr. A. P. 
Johnson; two houses, Welford Road, for Mr. 
T. A. Glyn. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The Eccies Corporation is to erect 105 houses 
on the Peel Green and the South-East Estates. 

Plans passed at KEIGHLEY: Restaurant, High 
Street, for Messrs. Wild and Atkinson; new 
streets, Colenso Walk, and twenty-five houses, 
Colenso Way, for Messrs. W. and H. Whitaker; 
additions, Broom House, Spring Gardens Lane, 
for Sir James Haggas. 

The Durham County Education Committee 
has purchased a site at LANCHESTER for the 
erection of an elementary school. 

The LeEps Corporation has passed plans, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. T. W. and J. A. Paul, for the 
development of the Parkston estate, Spen Lane. 

The MANCHESTER Corporation has reserved a 
site on the Wythenshawe estate for the ere¢ction 
of a library. 

The MANCHESTER Education Committee has 
selected sites on the Northern Elchells section of 
the Wythenshawe estate, for the erection of 
schools, 

The MANCHESTER Education Committee has 
purchased a site in Yew Tree Road, Fallowfield, 
for the erection of an elementary school. 

The MANCHESTER Corporation is to proceed 
with the erection of 1,746 houses on the 
Wythenshawe estate. 

Mr. J. Thornton is to develop a building estate 
in Outer Moss Lane, MORECAMBE. 

The Rev. G. McBrearty, for the St. Lawrence 
school managers, is to ere¢t a Roman Catholic 
school for 400 pupils in Mockchester Road, 
NEWCASTLE. 

Plans passed by the ROTHERHAM Corporation : 
Extensions, Forge Lane, for Rotherham Forge 
and Rolling Mills Co., Ltd.; bungalow, Old 
Wortley Road, for Mr. S. B. Dix; four shops, 
Badsley, Moor Lane, for Mr. J. W. Barber; 
ten houses, Wortley Road, for Mr. G. Lancaster. 

Plans passed by the scARBOROUGH Corpora- 
tion: Heating chamber, Esplanade Hotel, 
Belmont Road, for Mr. G. H. Fawcett; four 
shops, Seamer Road, for Mr. W. Harland; 
five houses, The Crescent, for Messrs. Moody 
& Co.; four houses, Peasholm Crescent, for 
Messrs. F. Mitchell and Sons; two houses, 
Prospect Park, for Mr. A. E. Wright. 


The sHEFFIELD Corporation has obtained 





sanétion for a loan of £150,000 for the Ewden 
Valley water works. 

The sHEFFIELD Corporation has passed plans 
of the city architect for the erection, by direct 
labour, of 100 houses on the Totley estate. 

Plans passed by the sHEFFIELD Corporation : 
Two houses, Hall Road, for Messrs. W. and E. 
Sadler, Ltd.; two houses, Folds Lane, for 
Mr. A. Yeardley; two houses, Spring Hill Road, 
for Miss M. McCartan; house, shop and garage, 
Hatfield House Lane, for Mr. W. Pinder; two 
houses, Rundle Road, for Mr. D. Richerby; 
six houses, Upwood Road, for Mr. M. Simpson; 
three houses, Broughton Road, for Mr. H. B. 
Blythe; four houses, Daleview Road, for Mr. J. 
Barker; two houses, Dobcroft Road, for Mr. W. 
Croft; three shops and houses, Richmond Road, 
for Mr. W. H. Rowan. 

Plans passed at sHIPLEY : Alterations and addi- 
tions to shop, 171 Dale Street, for Mr. C. H. 
Lord; two houses and shops, Wrose Road, for 
Mr. R. Blackmore; house, Thackley Old Road, 
for Messrs. J. and P. Obank; two houses, Oak- 
dale Avenue, for Messrs. A. and F. Mellor; 
eight houses, Hirst Wood Road, for Industrial 
Properties, Ltd., and Savoy Estates (Bradford), 
Ltd.; sixty-nine houses, off Westfield Lane, for 
Mr. J. Cooper. 

The Durham County Education Committee 
has acquired a site in Tyne Road, souTH 
STANLEY, for the erection of a school. 

The sTRETFORD U.D.C. has purchased a site in 
King Street for a new public library. 

Plans passed at TUNSTALL: Eighteen houses, 
St. Chad’s Road, for Messrs. Shaw, Taylor and 
Bromley; store, Phoenix Street, for Mr. G. 
Webb; two bungalows, High Street, Newfields, 
for Mr. H. Brereton; two houses, Biddulph 
Road, for Mr. J. B. Cartlidge. 

Plans passed by the WAKEFIELD Corporation : 
Catholic chapel, Dewsbury Road, for Messrs, 
Holton and Fox, on behalf of the Very Rev. 
Canon Leteux; warehouse, Northgate, for 
Messrs. Kay and Lunan; fifty-six houses, 
Charles Avenue, for Mr. C. F. Napper. 

The WARRINGTON Corporation has approved 
layouts for the erection of ninety-eight houses 
at Princess Avenue and thirty-eight additional 
houses on the Latchford estate. 

The WARRINGTON Corporation has obtained 
san¢étion for a loan of £10,400 for the erection 
of thirty-four houses on the Kingsway estate. 

The Lichfield Diocesan Trust has acquired a 
site on the Friar Park housing estate, wrest 
BROMWICH, for the erection of a church and 
other buildings. 

The york Corporation is to prepare plans for 
small houses for erection on the Huntingdon 
Road estate. 

Plans passed by the york Corporation : 
Additions, 3 Blake Street, for Messrs. Mumby 
and Scott; additions, 70 Gillygate, for Mr. J. W. 
Wrightson; house, Brunswick Street, for Mr. 
F, O. Nelson; three houses, Campleshon 
Road, for Mr. J. Dowling; additions, Bar Hotel, 
Micklegate, for Messrs. J. Tetley and Sons, Ltd. ; 
hotel, Burton Stone Lane, for Messrs. J. Smith’s 
Brewery Co.; additions, Petergate, for York 
College for Girls; two houses, Hull Road, for 
Millfield Estate Co.; additions, Davygare, for 
Stylo Boot Co.; house, Green Dykes Lane, for 
Mr. J. A. Jones; layout of building estate, 
North Lane, Dringhouses, for Mr. W. Simpson; 
hotel, Crichton Avenue, for Messrs. J. J. Hunt, 
Ltd.; forty houses, Burnholme estate, for Mr. 
J. N. Dunn; two houses, Westminster Road, 
for Messrs. R. J. Pullen and Sons; two houses, 
Oakland Avenue, for Mr. H. C. DeBurgh. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The NEWPORT (MON.) Corporation is con- 
sidering the provision of a bus station in the 
vicinity of Mill Street. 

The Isle of Wight C.C. has approved plans 
submitted by Playhouse (Shanklin), Ltd., for 
the erection of a cinema in High Street, 
SHANKLIN, 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen ; Column II for 


Aszzpane S. Wales & M 
Abergavenny 8S. Wales & M 
Abingdon S. Counties 
Accrington N.W. Counties 
Addlestone 8S. Counties 
Adlington... N.W. Ceunties 
Airdrie Scotland 
Aldeburgh.. E. Counties 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 
Appleby N.W. Counties 


‘Ashton-under- N.W. Counties 


Lyne 
Atherstone Mid. Counties 
Aylesbury.. 8S. Counties 
Buysvnr 8S. Counties 
Bangor .. N.W. Counties 
Barnard CastleN.E. Coast 
Barnsley .. Yorkshire 
Barnstaple S.W. Counties 
Barrow N.W. Counties 
8S. Wales & M 
Basingstoke S.W. Counties 
Bath 8.W. Counties 
Batley Yorkshire 
Bedford .. E. Counties 
Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 
Tweed 
Bewdley Mid. Counties 
Bicester .. Mid. Counties 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties 
Birmingham Mid. Counties 
Bishop N.E. Coast 
Auckland 
Blackburn... N.W. Counties 
Blackpool.. N.W. Counties 
Blyth -. N.E. Coast 
or 8. Counties 
Bolton N.W. Counties 
Boston .. Mid. Counties 
Bournemouth 8. Counties 
pover Tracey S.W. Counties 
Bradford .. Yorkshire 
Brentwood E. Counties 
Bridgend .. 8S. Wales & M 
Bridgwater W. Counties 
Brid mn Yorkshire 
Brighouse.. Yorkshire 
Brighton . 8. Counties 
Bristol .. §8.W. Counties 
Brixham .. 8S.W. Counties 
Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 
Bromyard.. Mid. Counties 
Burnley .. N.W. Counties 
Burslem Mid. Counties 
Burton-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Bury ° N.W. Counties 
Buxton .. N.W. Counties 
——— E. Counties 
Canterbury  S8. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
Carlisle N.W. Counties 
Carmarthen S. Wales & M. 
Carnarvon.. N.W. Counties 
Carnforth N.W. Counties 
Castleford Yorkshire 
Chatham 8. Counties 
Chelmsford E. Counties 
Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 
Chester .. N.W. Counties 
Chesterfield Mid. Counties 
Chichester.. 8. Counties 
Chorley N.W. Counties 
neester 8. Counties 
Clitheroe .. N.W. Counties 
Clyde Scotland 
Coalville Mid. Counties 
Colchester E. Counties 
Ine N.W. Counties 
Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 
nsett N.E. Coast 
Conway N.W. Counties 
Coventry Mid. Counties 
Crewe .. N.W. Counties 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 
Da, sumerox N.E. Coast 
Darwen N.W. Counties 
Deal 8. Counties 
Denbigh N.W. Counties 
Derb -» Mid. Counties 
Dewsbury .. Yorkshire 
Didcot .-» §&. Counties 
Doncaster.. Yorkshire 
Dorchester S.W. Counties 
Driffield . Yorkshire 
Droitwich Mid. Counties 
Dudley .. Mid. Counties 
Dundee .. Scotland 
Durham .. N.E. Coast 
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RATES 


The district is 


OF WAGES 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


that 


Ir I II I 

Sh « Bua 8. Counti 1h 34 ¢¢ 
- . Counties j 

ci f° ee t i Noh sae: aid Goamass 3 
10} A, Ebbw Vale S.Wales&M. 15% 11% A North Shields N.E. Coast 16 
114 A Edinburgh Scotland 16 114 A, Norwich .. E. Counties 15 
1 : Ay + ees. wae & M. 1 5¢ 11% A Nottingham Mid. Counties 16 
1 eal Valley District aioe . A 0... -- Mid. Counties 16 

s Exeter ° .W. Counties 15 1 02 A 
s AKHAM.. Mid. Counties 1 4} 
aie B, ea -. 8.W. Counties 1 34 113 As Oldham ae N.W. Counties 1 5 
114 A ELIXSTOWE E. Counties 14 0 ee 
i Ae ee Totetee : i? : of A, Oxford :. 8. Counties 15 
10} <A Fleetwood... N.W. Counties 1 6 11 P 
114 B, Folkestone 8. Counties 13 il A ‘ AISLEY .. Scotland “16 
A Frodsham.. N.W. Counties 16 11% ‘%Bs Pembroke.. S. Wales&M. 1 2) 
B,, Frome S.W. Counties 1 3 iif A Perth  .. tland "16 
11 i ae Stn” E. Counties 15 
o 
3 a Gree 4.3. Con 16 113 A ee aa i 8 
1 if B, Gillingham 8S. Counties 1 3% iif A, Pontypridd 98. Wales & M 1 5} 
10 As Gloucester. . 8.W. Counties 1 5 1 0 A; Portsmouth S. Counties © 1 4} 
a 
1 i AS Gosport “ S Counties 1 4 1 0+ A ee -» N.W. Counties 1 6 
rantham.. a unties 4 0 . 
a's ‘A, Gravesend.. 8S. Counties te f if A ys ie 6886 
1 i Sees os at ee *1 : 11 R tad 
sby .. orkshire 1 3.3 
1 Of Bi Guildford :: 8. Counties 1 34 if fe +o TF 
A, Retford Mid. 
102 A oe Yorkshire 16 114 z Rhondda s. Wala ae, i st 

11 A Hanley .. Mid. Counties 16 1 1% Valley 
1 # A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 16 114 =A, Ripon Yorkshire 1 43 
a3 A Hartlepools N.E. Coast 16 114 A _ Rochdale N.W. Counties 16. 
11 B Harwich .. E. Counties 14 10 B, Rochester 8S. Counties 1 34 

B, Hastings .. §. Counties 13 114 A, Ruabon N.W. Counties 1 5} 
‘3% A, Hatfield .. S. Counties 45 «(1 af A Rugby Mid. Counties 16 
11 B Hereford . S.W. Counties 14 10 A, Rugeley Mid. Counties 1 44 
11 A; Hertford .. E. Counties 14% 10% j4A Runcorn N.W. Counties 16 
att 4 em a a. on 1 : 1 if ~ 

owden .. -E. as 1 11 

10} A Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 11h aS - — oe 
‘: A Hull .+ Yorkshire 16 38 B, b S.W. Counties 1 24 
a I A, Scarborough Yorkshire 1 54 
+3 A LELEY . Yorkshire 16 4 38 A Scunthorpe Mid. Counties 16 
i131; 4 Immingham Mid.Counties 16 114% A Sheffield .. Yorks 16 

11, As Ipswich .. E. Counties 144 10% <A Shipley Yorkshire 16 
114 Bs Isle ot Wight S. Counties 12} 11 As Shrewsbury Mid. & ~ 15 
11 J a: Stone 5 Count t 4} 

je unties q 

1 4 A ARROW .. N.E. Coast 16 141% At Solihull Son Mid. Counties J Zz 
2 e unties 5 

i » Deere Sete 16 11% As Southend-on- E. Counties 15 

10} B Kendal .. N.W.Counties 14 10 & 

11, B Keswick .. N.W.Countie 14 10 <A Southport.. N.W. Counties 1 6 

11, As» Kettering.. Mid.Countiee 15 1 oF A §.Shields.. NE. Coast 16 

11, 4s Kiddermin- Mid.Countiee 15 10% As Stafford .. Mid. Counties 15 

aa A Stockport.. N.W. Counties 1 6 

11 i B, King’s Lynn E. Counties 13 113 A — n-on- N.E. Coast 16 
a3 

. Laxc N. w _Lounties 1 6 1 ij A “--¥ Mid. Counties 16 

n . unties 5 10 

1143 4 ”. Yorkshire is iff 5 Geet Sea” (tf 

11 A Leek Mid. Counties 16 22 A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 

1 1 4 poe ira, panties : : : 1 A Swansea .. S. Wales & M 16 

. unties 

1S Bite: BPMs FP he | Tene ceo a6 
ichfie ee . Counties 0 

1 i} A’ Lincoln :; Mid. Counties 16 11% £# -.AMWORTH NW. Countion 1 5} 

11 Liverpool :: N.W. Counties °17% 12% 3B Taunton... SW. Counties 1 4 

10 A, Llandudno’ N.W.Countiee 15 10 ose Dt. BE ames = C 

10 A my .. Wake. 36 135 Se copes EM. Const : o 

10 London 12-miles radius) (mis fo i 7? 

Li, Bocas 1 f' fap Qs Femur <. B Gouae gh 
ng n . Counties 11 - . 

if A Lough- Mid. Counties 916 11 5. ee = 8. Cos s¢ 

roug’ 

11} A, Luton .. E. Counties 14% 103 A Tunstall .. Mid. Counties 1 6 
11; 4° Lytham NW Gouties 16" 1 if A Tyne District N.E. Coast 16 
11 a, Mcccuzs. N.W. Counties 15% 113 “ Waxe. Tanae oe 
114 B Maidstone.. S. Counties x6 30 £§ TS Pee Cis 
11, As Malvern .. Mid. Counties 14% 10 A, Warwic Mid. Counties 15 
10% A Manchester N.W. Counties 16 11% ‘As Welling- °° Mid. Counti 15 
13; 4 Mansfield .. Mid Counties 16 11 ° i peroush R a 

1 oe unties 1 
Lop As Madleok << ata-Countie rdf 10} "tomvich OO ee 
1 erthyr es 1 ° 
A’ Middies. “’ NE. Coast i. if £2. Eee” «CEE 
114 a, Middlewich N.W.Counties 15 108 & — ° sea if 

11, Bs Minehead S.W. Counties 1 3 11 B, Winchester S. Counties 13 
10; A Monmouth  S.Walee&M. 16 11¢ A; Windsor S. Counties 1 it 
iW & S. and E. A Wave °° MikGoumes 16° 
11 Glamorganshire hampton : 

10 A Morecambe N.W. Counties 16 11% A, Worcester.. Mid. Counties 15 
11 N A, Worksop .. Yorkshire 1 44 

11¢ Ay ANTWICH N.W. Counties 15 103 A: Wrexham.. N.W. Counties 1 5} 
10% A Neath S. Wales & M 16 11% As Wycombe.. S. Counties 1 43 
103 <A Nelson N.W. Counties 16 1 14 - 

: iy a a ee ny : ¢ : i Bs Y axixoura E. Counties 1 34 
vewpo es 1 eovil .. S.W. Counti 4 
1 if A Normanton Yorkshire 16 11% A’ York tn” §=«iFf 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 


The rates for every trade in 


any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable i in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and include delivery to site inCentralLondonArea,unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


. ILER * SMITH AND eos, s. d. 
WAGES SLATER AND T Rolled steel joists cut tolength . ewt. 9 6 
s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates Mild steel reinforcing rods, #” . 10 0 
Bricklayer . 7 - 7 . per hour r 7 d/d F.O.R. London station : is Ee ” ‘ oie 9 9 
Carpenter . ; : ‘ oe t 7 £ s. d. is - ° ; a 9 6 
Joiner . ‘ . ° . ° 2 i 7% 24” X 12” Duchesses . . - prM. 33 0 Oo . z ° ° 9° 
Machinist . ° ; . - oo” r 8 22” x 12” Marchionesses . . » 28 0 0 ia a t E cas 90 
Mason (Banker) . ; : . I 7% 20” x 10" Countesses . : - » 25 0 i = : = ae a 
», _ (Fixer) 7 . ° ° oo” r 8 18” x 10” Viscountesses ° . ” 17 0 oO ce se 1 ; Se 9 0 
Meee ll lll lt 1 7t 18" x 9” Ladies . v» ” cs oe Ge 9 0 
Painter ‘ ° ° ° . ” ‘ss we echuncitent green (random sizes) * per ton 810 0 3 ” 
Paperhanger : > A . we I 9% Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to Cast-iron rain- water pipes of s. d. 2 
Glazier ° . ° . ° r 7% Nine Elms Station : otdinary thickness metal . - Pa 7 10 
Slater . . ; 3 ; < 1 7% 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 ogee 26 0 0 Shame : each 2 3 33 
Scaffolder . 4 ; ‘ owe rt 3¢ » green . ” 27 15 © Anti-splash shoes’ jf 7 si. Se 8 6 
Timberman . 7 . as I | Best machine roofing tiles ‘ . ” $ @s Boots : . : 7 at aa? a 4 6 
Navvy . ‘ ° - ae I 2 Best hand-made do. . . , 5 10 0 Bends ss a cd 29 4.0 
General Labourer E . . jt z 2% Hips and valleys . ° ‘ . each 94 » with access door . ° e “ _— 6 9 
Iorryman . ° ° ° ° 9 es », hand-made . ° ° ° * 10 Heads Ss a aia 5 0 
Crane Driver ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 1 6} Nails, compo . ‘ * ' Ib. 4 Swan- necks : up to 9” offsets : Cae aa 6 3 
Watchman . . ° ° . perweek 2 10 0 »» copper ° ° : : ” 2 0 Plinth bends, 4}” to 6” ° 5 6 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
N OINER ordinary thickness metal . . F.R. 5 6 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND J £ sd, Stopends. . . + seach 6 7 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Good carcassing timber . ‘ - F.C. 2 6 Angles ° ° ° ° ww & Ir 
£ a & Birch . . ° as 1” F.S. 9 Obtuse angles . : : ee Sea 2 6 
Grey Stone Lime . ; , . perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner’ s “s ‘ ; ~~ 5 Outlets. : : : -w oS 2 3 
Blue Lias Lime . . ° ° 9° 210 6 , 2nds ‘ ° ” 9» 4+ 
Hydrated Lime . . . . » 216 0 Mahogany, Honduras . : oo” z 3 PLUMBER 
Portland Cement . ° ~~ ae 2 60 ws African : . ” oo» x 5 “— a s. d. 
Rapid Hardening Cement 213 6 Cuban 5 Hy os a 2 6 Lead, milled sheets . . . - cwt. 24 0 
Thames Ballast ‘ - per ¥.c. 8 3 Oak, "plain American . ‘ 1” ro », drawn pipes . . . ‘oo 24 6 
#” Crushed Ballast |; ®. 9 6 », Figured _ 9 z 3 » Ssoilpipe . - + + + » 27 6 
Building Sand . . ‘ . a 10 oO », Plain Japanese . . ” 99 I 2 Sol, scrap : . ° . * oo» 14 0 
Washed Sand a . . < Ir 6 », Figured a ; ea : s lider, plumbers 7 4 ‘ - Ir 
2” Broken Brick . 3 . , med 9 6 ,, Austrian wainscot | A os rt 6 » finmedo. . . ‘ : ae z 3 
= a 5 ‘ 5 ‘ a 12 6 English ‘ ! ; oe I Ir Copper, sheet . ‘ ; . z © 
POM lll ltt 6 6 Pine, Yellow > «© & ae ro tubes — — » 14 
Coke Breeze : ‘ a a 8 9 ,, Oregon . 1» 4 L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : 3 4 6 
British Columbian : ae ae 4 a — . F.R. -* *% ? : : 
SS (Ce m8 I 3 = + © we 
DRAINLAYER el = - 7% Galvanized © | 7) 20 26 4 6 
Walnut, American 4 sea 2 3 Holderbats . . + each 3 10 4 0 49 
Best STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS os "French . i . ee 2 3 Bends ‘ ; ‘ a. 3 9 5 3 Io 3 
4? 6” Whitewood, American . : oo” a... a . . . » 2 10 4 4 9 6 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, : _ ; Ir : Teads ° ° ° ‘ 4 8 8 5 129 
Strnight ipes ; . rye « t I 6 *” F ” z 3 
Bends Pipes ‘ oa 2 10 4 4 ‘ Be. a : . ” ae PLASTERER £s. d. 
Taper bends . ‘ " . 6 3 7 2 *” 17" : . ” riro Lime, chalk ; R ‘ - perton 2 8 6 
Rest bends . ‘ ; a  « 8 9 a sn : : ” ss © Plaster, coarse . a . aa 210 6 
Single junctions . . «. 5, 3 9 5 9  Dealmatchings, #” - -. - ” 16 0 oo ae. a: es 5 * 
Double _,, . . ae 5 9 8 9 ” 3 : : ” 17 6 Hydrated lime . i . ‘i i 216 0 
Straight channels . . = 2 6 3 2 = 4s . . ” : 2s Sirapite . " e ° . ” 3 10 0 
2” Channel bends . " a a 7 8 — Rough ‘boarding, 3 . . : ” 18 0 Keene’s cement ‘ e 5 10 0 
Channel junctions . i a 7 0 12 6 ” os : . ” me Sand, washed . ;. Ir 6 
Channel tapers ; ae 5 6 7 9 t . . : ” 1 8 o Hair . ‘ Ib. 6 
Yard gullies . : : ya 9 6 Ir 6 Plywood, per ft. sup. 1 . o Laths, sawn ‘ . bundle 2 4 
Interceptors . 5 ‘ a 18 6 25 9 Thickness . t 8 4 »  Frent : 2 9 
Iron drain pipe ‘ a perF.R. 2 3 $5 Qualities . |AA. A. B.|AA. A. B.|AA. A. B./AA. A. B. Lath nails . s 3 lb. 34 
Bends . ; : . each 60 13 0 : d. d. d.|d. d. d.|d. d. d.j]d. d. d. 
Inspection bends . so» §=6hT5 3ti‘aHCO~”*é«é@B"Hw—s—s «| #3 21S 4 3 | 78 6 48) 887 6 «=©6GLAZIER ae 
Single junctions . x —* 9 3 18 o Alder. .| 33 2/5 4 3 | 64 54 44)8 7 6 Sei ities sini ee OS ae 
Double junctions . : a 140 27 6 Gaboon Set Gees, ZI 08. ’ : : 3 
Tead wool . ‘ . . ™ 6 =a Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 64 54 44} 94 7} - |1/0} 10- ” » 2602. ‘ é ce 4t 
Gaskin : ow em oe 5  — Figured Oak as ttl tl 3 
' 1side | 8} 7 -|10 8 — |r} - -|1/6 - - Cathedral glass . . . 6 
Plain Oak Hartley’s rough rolled . . oo” 9 
BRICKLAYER 1 side | 64 6 -—| 747 -| 9$- -|1/0o- - Do. wired plate . ° ” ‘3 
£ a. 4. Oregon Pine | 5 4 -—|5$5 -1|6 - -I- - - 2” Polished plate, n/e . “ft. ~ = 74 tor o 
Flettons . ‘ P re - perM. 3 1: 6 d. ” ” ° ° pee 22» = of 
Grooved do. . ‘ ; a tag 3 3 6 Scotch glue . y : ‘ ; - -& 8 9 * 3 . » I 4%,, I 10 
Stocks, rst Quality * > ° ‘ a 418 6 a . 4 . « £8 «= @& @ 
2nd . ‘ . an 412 6 se Bx os 6 . « € Sak 
Blue Bricks, Pressed 3 . ae" 9 18 o SMITH AND FOUNDER ith i 8 . ~~ 2 eae oF 
> Wirecuts . ° ° 8 16 o o o 2 .  w« €8.a3 8 
. ” Tubes and Fittings: 
es = : z oy ae “ . = (The following are the standard list prices, from which ” ” -. ‘ > ae ; a} ? ; oo 
Red Sand- faced Facings . P is F - 711 0 should be deducted the various percentages as set #2 2S 65 i = 3 114 ee 7 
Red Rubbers for Arches. =. =. 15. 0 0 forth batow.) eo of owt 2 ~~ - mb An 4 9 
ticolour acings . ‘ ‘ a 4 0 See ” ” 100 . . » 4 » 4 11 
Luton Facings - s : cy ae 3 16 0 Tubes, 2’—14 S96. gr 0. see 4 st ‘ ot : 8 T/T Vita glass, sheet, n/e 1 5 a ee Io 
Midhurst White Facings - - sce Se = = Ss a ie ; 2 ee I 3 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt ” 3°-119" oat ” 7 - 9 ch tees 3/ se 5, Over 2 ‘ i. a Ig 
glazed, 1st quality : Long screws, 12”-234"long,, 11 2 2 , 313 » 9 Plate,n/erft. . = a 1 6 
Stretchers . ‘ 7 . 2110 0 ” 3”-114" long, § 10 12/5, Ir 3 - os pe 2 * =: Sei 3 0 
Headers ° ‘ ‘ » , . 21 0 Oo Bends "’. 7 8 or 3/7t 2/7%, 5/2 5 ° e 4 0 
Bullnose ‘ a ; Se Springs not socketed ” 5 7 1/1 1/11$3/11 es ff “ > ‘ oe 5 0 
Double Stretchers " : : . 2» woeo Socket unions . ie ae z Sip 36r- a ae ~ 15 ; ae 60 
Double Headers . ‘ « « wae 2 Elbows, vemeuedl . << ; : 8 ; é py », OVET 15 * on 7 6 
Glazed Second Quality, Less | ‘ ai I oo Tees . . ow. 13 Ix 6 a Putty, linseed oil ° ° - = 3 
,, Buffs and Creams, Add Aa 200 —— ai ue “= i le ta 
> CO . - . « $m e Eee s and nipples * i in ce ee faa 
24° Breeze Partition Blocks . . per Y.S. I 9 Flanges . ; Ss at 9 t/- 1/4 1/9 2/9 White lead . “ ° . ‘ - cwt. 3 8 © 
3° ” ” ” . . ” : : Caps $ a - ee 3t 5 8 1I/- 2/- Linseed oil e . . e ° - gall. = 
” ” . - oo» 3 Backnuts : z Pa 2 3 5 6 1/1 Boiled oil . a ° ° . . oo» 2 8 
” ” ” ‘ _ 3 Iron main cocks ; 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Turpentine . : . . * oo” 
»» 9», With brass plugs ; » = 4/- 7/6 t0/- 2t/- Patent knotting . . ° . . 14 0 
MASON . Distemper, washable . . > owt 3 © © 
Discounts : P sae wibeans eo ordinary . ‘ ; <a ae a 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms : s. d, ~~ <—_ . 2 2 klltltlUl USS 
Portland stone, Whitbed . F.C. se Us + + Se ee (Cle 0|CO ew tl “lll Co 
»» Basebed . z ‘i = 4 9 Water . > . 58% ~ a ig 45 Copal varnish E _ ° ‘ - gall. 13 0 
Bath stone a . ne 211 Steam . ° > 355 ” a. Flat varnish ‘ ‘ ‘ ot ee 14 0 
York stone ° s ‘ a 6 9 FITTINGS Outside varnish . ° ° ° . = 16 0 
» Sawn templates ‘ ‘ . i 7 6 Gas . ‘ Galvanized gas . 47% Whiteenamel . ‘ ‘ ‘ a Cts 
» Paving, 2 ; ; . BK 1 8 Water . ; : 524 s water. 42 Ready-mixed paint . . ° - a 13 6 
” “ se ° ; 2 ea 2 6 Steam . > . ah steam. 37% Brunswick black. ‘ . ° — 17 6 



















































The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR ee £ Ss. 7 
Digging over surface n/e 12 ” deep and curt away ¥.S. 3 6 
», to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away Y.c. 10 0 
,, toform basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away os Ir o 
” o 10’ o” deep and cart away 2 Ir 6 
” ~ 15’ o” deep and cart away ‘ - 12 o 
If in stiff clay e ‘ . add ” 3 0 
If in underpinning ° . ° ° ° . oo» ” 5 0 
Digging, return, fill and ram . ° . ° . ” 5 0 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation . ° . - FS. I : 
* s to pier holes ° . ° ° ° - ) 
” ” to trenches . ° ° . ° ° 6 
o» extra, only if left in : : . ro 3 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed . Y¥.c. 14 : 
Portland cement concrete in foundations ( (6-1) . . ” 113 6 
’ ” ” (4-2-1) . : : ” 118 6 
+ a ‘i underpinning . on, 2290 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . Y.S. 9 
. 4 6 
DRAINLAYER s. d s. d 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete ; ‘ a 
to be priced separately) ° ° ° F.R. I 7 : 
Extra, only for bends ° Each 2 8 3 9 
junctions ° * ° ° . ’ 3 9 4 : , 
Gullies "and gratings 4 . . ° ” 17 6 19 9 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing ‘ : . F.R. 5 6 6 
Extra, only for bends Each 12 6 18 
BRICKLAYER , £ s. d. 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar ° . Per Rod 32 0 oO 
90 on in cement ° . ° ° ‘ . * 340 0 
“ Stocks in cement . . . : ” 41 10 0 
*” Blues in cement 62 0 90 
Extra only for circular on plan 3 o 9 
ar backing to masonry . 2 2 0 
. raising on old walls . 3 0 O 
underpinning Oh 10 0 0 
Fair Face and pointing internally ‘ F.S. 3 
Extra only for picked stock facings ° ° . . . o ro 
én red brick facings a P - be 1 6 
ne blue brick facings ‘ 1 9 
* glazed brick facings . . - 7 ‘ a 4 6 
Tuck pointing ‘ 6 - ‘ os 10 
Weather pointing . . 4 
Slate dampcourse . ro 
Vertical dampcourse Sy 
ASPHALTER ; s. d. 
4” Horizontal dampcourse ° ¥.S. 5 6 
?” Vertical dampcourse . ‘7 . ‘ ‘ ‘ - ; a 7 6 
?” paving or flat 4 . > pa 5 6 
1” paving or flat 6 6 
1” x 6” skirting F.R. I Oo 
Angle fillet . 2 
Rounded angle ” 2 
Cesspools Each 5 0 
MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, hoisting, fixing and cleaning ot £s. d 
down, complete . ° ° ° ° ° F.C. I rt 6 
Bath stone and do., all as last . ° . : . ‘ ws 15 6 
Artificial stone and do. e ° ‘ ‘ . aa 16 6 
York stone templates, fixed comple te e . . . . ° 14 0 
- thresholds ‘ 2 : 4 = 16 oO 
- sills . . . . . . ‘ , a 1 3 6 
SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or equal, laid to a 3” lap, and fixing with compo fa. @. 
nails, 20” 10° . d y ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; Sqr. 4 5 0 
Do., 18° x 9” q : ‘ : ; ; , a = 4 2 0 
Do., 2 23” . “ . o 412 0 
Westmorland slating, I< lid with diminished ra yurses ; ‘ . a 610 Oo 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, nailed 
every fourth course . . ‘a . ‘ a 4 00 
Do., all as last, but of mz ichine-made tiles ‘ : ‘ . 9 3 Ir Oo 
Fixing only, lead soakers Doz. 9 
Stripping old slating and clearing away Sqr. 10 0 
CARPENTER AND JOINER en. & 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, including all strutting Sqr. 2120 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . ‘ " 7 F.S. Io 
a to stanchions . e . ° ‘ ‘ . . on ro 
es to staircases os es .< 
Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. ‘ R F.C. 5 oO 
Fir framed in floors e . 5 ‘ i . mn 69 
” ” roots . . . . . . : . ” 8 3 
” ” trusses ° ° ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° as 9 0 
partitions 7 ; ‘ 7 ‘ I2 0 
i ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists E = _ . Sar. 117 6 
” ” ” ” 2 I 6 
, ” . ° ° ° 9 S- > = 
} » x “br battening for ‘Countess slating ‘ ‘ ‘ ; = 12 6 
Do. for 4” gauge tiling . o 16 0 
Stout feather-edged — fillet ° ° : ° - FR, 6 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply . . ; y ; ; > 2 6 
” ” ” 2» . ° ° ° ° 3 0 
3» ° ° ° ° ° - 3 6 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists , 5 J . ER. zr Oo 
en gutter boards and bearers . ° ° . ‘ - FS. I 4 
. . ° . ‘ 7 a 7 s § 
: * deal wrought rounded ruil’. F.R. 9 
“deal grooved and tongued flooring, laid complete, including 
* cleaning off ° ° ° ° : ® . Sqr. 215 o 
1}” do. ° os 3 60 
14” do. se 313 0 
1” deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
to wall = . FS. 10 
1}” do. e ° ° e ° . . A ‘ ‘ se 2 ft 
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profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 


14” deal moulded sashes of average size . ‘ ° ° « re 
14” deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” « 3” oak sills, 1}” pulley r 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, 3” parting beads, 
_ and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . ° os 
E xtra only ‘for moulded horns c ‘ Each 
13” deal four-panel square, both sides, door . ° ° F.S. 


” . . . . ” 


r" i moulded both sides , ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° se 
‘4 ic a oe rebated and moulded frames re ‘ - FER 
43” x 33” ” ° , ‘ ‘ ; as 
14” deal tongued and moulded window-board, on and including 

deal bearers ; ‘ . ‘ > ° . PS 
1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 

together on and including strong fir carriages " . . 9 
14” deal moulded wall strings ‘ . : ‘ . ‘ o» 
14” outer strings m 
Ends of treads and risers housed to string Each 
3” x . ” deal moulded handrail F.R. 
Ja oo balusters and housing each end Each 
ra" x1 r * 
3” x 3” deal w roug zht framed newels F.R. 
Extra only for newel caps ‘ ° . . . . Each 
Do., pendants ° . ° . . . . . : ” 
SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 

position . Per cot. 
Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing g in 

position . ° ° . ” 
Do, stanchions with riv eted caps and bases and do. 9 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, 4” and up, bent and fixed complete = 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, including all 

bolts and nuts 20g. . ° ° *. cae 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars. . Per cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in sates gutters . ; ‘ ~ - Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings . . ‘ d A r . re 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° ° ° . ° . 9 
Do. in soakers ° e ° . ° . ° . . ” 
Labour to welted edge . ; . i ‘. ‘ . ae 
Open copper nailing ; ‘ “ . . : ° ° 9° 
Close ~ ° ; ‘ ° 5 ‘ ° a a 

i ¥ x” i 2” 

Lead service pipe and a <2 a &, a 4& . & s. d. 

fixing with pipe 

hooks . . -ER.I ¢ ’ 9 S 2 2 8 3 8 
Do. soil pipe and 

fixing with cast lead 

tacks . — — _— — _— 
Extra, only to bends Each — _ _ _ 2 3 
Do. to stop ends —< 7 9 Io : 3 s 9 
Boiler screws and 

unions . : Ss 4 0 5 6 8 o — 
Lead traps ° pp = -_ — y Ss 1o 6 
Screw down bib 

valves . nears 10 6 12 6 — — 
Do. stop cocks 5,10 O 12 0 16 0 23 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron 4-rd. gutter and fixing . ‘ ° F.R. 
Extra, only stop end Each 


Do.angles . p ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ° . os 
ry outlets 


” dia. cast-iron rain-wz ter pipe and fixing with ears cast on F.R. 
I: xtra, only for shoes 3 ; ‘ - . ‘ - Each 
Do. for plain heads . - ° . a ‘ “ ° ‘ 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh Y.S. 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° e ° ° ° ” 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings ae 
}” screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, “wood block 

floor, etc. . ° ° ° ° ° ° . e ° o 
Do. vertical . » ° : ~ . . - ° ° 9 
Rough render on walls . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . * 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ‘ ° ° ° ° 9 
Render and set in Sirapite , “ 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement o 
Extra, only if on lathing ‘ . 6 . ° ‘ . os 
Keene's cement, angle and arris . ° ° ° F.R. 
Arris . . ¥ . . . ° ° ° se 
Rounded angle, small. e ° * 
_— cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per 1 1” girth . 9° 

” granolithic pavings . . ns . ° ° - VS 
We a . . > ° ° ° . ° ” 
6” x 6” white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed . o” 
9” x 3” ” ” : ” 
Extra, only for small quadrant angle ‘ ° ° ° « Oa 
GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with ied ° ° ° . FS. 
26 oz. do. and do. . - . a . = ae 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty . . ‘ e ° * 
Cathedral glass and do. . A ° ° ° ° - 
Glazing only, British polished Plate’ ° . ° ° ° 99 
Extra, only if in beads . ° ° ° ° ° ° 99 
Washleather ° ‘ ° ° ° . ° ° « PR 
PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. . . é ‘ Y.S. 
Do. and distemper walls ° . ° ° . . 


Do. with washable distemper . 
Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces : 


Do. on woodwork . 


Do. on steelwork . ° ° . ° ° ” 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish; . ° : é 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . . . . . ° os 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork ° ° ° ° ° . ” 
French polishing . . e ° ° . ° ° F.S. 
Stripping off old paper . ° ° ° ° e i - Piece 
Hanging ordinary paper . . . ° ° - from os 
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BRIDGE 


WALCOT PARK, 


ALCOT is a delight- 

ful seventeenth- 
century stone house, sur- 
rounded by gardens laid 
out on a large scale. The 
present owner, Mr. J. W. 
Dearden, is keenly in- 
terested in garden design 
and in the practical details of garden development and 
upkeep. 

From a raised terrace an old vista through the gardens 
existed, even the high enclosing wall being lowered and 
left open in its upper portion, closed only by wrought-iron 
railings, to allow the view to extend to the distant low hills. 


THE POOLS, 


KEY PLAN 
TO SHOW 


WITH STONE BRIDGE AND LOGGIA 
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STAMFORD, LINCS. 


In the centre of the 
raised terrace, onthe axial 
line of this vista, there 
has been built the loggia, 
of which views appear else- 
where in this issue. This 
forms the head of asystem 
of ornamental waters. 

An existing pathway crossed the axis, necessitating a 
bridge over the first pool. Successive pools then fill the 
space between the bridge and an existing circular balus- 
traded enclosure, the lower pool being arranged as a 
swimming pool. Ketton and Weldon stones have been 
used, in harmony with the house. 


LOGGIA 


& POOLS 


’, H. Ansell, architeét. 
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THE RENAISSANCE 


OSKAR KAUFMANN : 


CLOAK ROOM PILLARS, BRONZE RADIATOR GRILLE AND LIGHT FITTINGS 


HIS theatre was reconstructed from an existing 

cinema building in 1928. The house, with its panels 
of rosewood, was decorated with charming intarsia—scenes 
from the Commedia del’ Arte. Its festive red and silver 
and crystal lighting fittings lend it an unusual atmosphere, 
warm but piquant, admirably adapted for the presentation 
of modern social comedies. 

A plain proscenium, with sunk boxes for director 
and stage manager, and, above, for lighting, flank the 
stage, of which the good acoustics are heightened by 


INTERIOR DETAILS 
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THEATRE, BERLIN 


: ARCHITECT 


ILLUSTRATED WITHIN 


careful adherence to rigorously governed dimensions. 
The silk hangings in bright gold are set off by pillars 


in macassar ebony. Finely-articulated radiator grilles in 
bronze, and macassar wood doors, well proportioned and 
embellished with engraved plates, are among the effective 
details illustrated above and in the drawings reproduced, 
to the scales indicated, overleaf. 

In the oval foyer, finished in green stucco, animal pictures, 
engraved in bronze, caricature the public in characteristic 
attitudes. 
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ENTRANCE DOORS TO BOXES, WITH ENGRAVED METAL PLATES 
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OF "VITA" GLASS WILL REMAIN 


“VITA” GLASS NEVER LOSES 
ITS ABILITY TO ADMIT 
THE ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Many architects hesitate to specify "Vita" Glass be- 
cause they think it becomes useless after a few months 
ora couple of years. It doesn't. Like all other glass it 
is affected by exposure to sunlight and takes some 
little time to adapt itself. After that its property of 
transmitting the ultra-violet rays is stabilised for 
all time, and it is guaranteed to admit those rays to 
the furthest limit of the sun’s spectrum. Youcanspecify 
"Vita" Glass and be certain that its health value is 
lasting and not transitory. It is made and guaranteed 


by PILKINGTON BROTHERS, LIMITED, St. Helens, Lanes. 
“Vita” Glass is obtainable from local Glass Merchants, Plumbers, Glaziers and Builders 


“Vita” is the registered trade mark of PILKINGTON BROTHERS, LIMITED, St. Helens 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 


RAINWATER HEADS—II 


HE first four of these heads are founded on the cistern 


as motif, the fifth is a combination of the same motif 


with that of the waterpot or vase. 

Figure 1 is from Mears Ashby Church. The delicacy 
proper to metal treatment is exemplified by the contrast with 
the roughness of the masonry. Lead, in medieval and Re- 
naissance times, had so much silver in it that after long 
exposure to the weather the lead became a silvery grey, as 
may often be noticed on old roofs. In this example the silvery 
tone 1s very marked, and the jewellery of the cornice and band 
consequently shows from a distance. Probably the fleur-de- 
lys and the lettering were gilt at one time, and the daintiness 
of the work further enhanced. 

Figure 2 is from Shrewsbury. This brilliantly designed 
head also owes much to gilding. The front is bowed in the 
centre to take the drip pipe from the overhanging cornice ; the 
cherub’; head perfectly supports the bowed front, which 
might otherwise droop under a hot sun, and leads the eye 
down to the pipe. The awkward junction of the plain slope 
with the pipe is excellenily covered by the acanthus leaves. 

Figure 3 was designed by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, for 
St. Mary's Church, Graham Street, Pimlico. In this very 





1. FROM 


MEARS ASHBY CHURCH 


individual design there ts yet a reminiscence of the head 
last mentioned, in the bowed centre. The delicate strapping 
and billetting is apt to be lost on dark modern lead, and 
might have been picked out in some way. Horizontal straps 
are a modern reaction to the heat sag of lead, in place of the 
Georgian flutes or foliage, and the Gothic diagonals. 

Figure 4 was designed by Messrs. Adams, Holden and 
Pearson, for the Hospital for Women, London. This 
head is true to the old cistern type, and suitable for a cubist 
building. Presumably it takes the outlets from two gutters. 
The sound decorative work in the panels emphasizes the 
bluntness of lead ; for a position on a high building such 
relief must be carefully studied to obtain enough shadow. 
For the above two modern examples, the craftsmen wer 
Messrs. Thomas Elsley, Ltd. 

Figure 5 is from Edgar Street, Worcester. This example 
has a particularly nice balance between the upper (cistern) 
part and the vase-like stem running into the pipe. The 
detail is not first-rate, as the square angles of the ‘‘ cistern” 
need reinforcing with a welt or bead to prevent their sagging, 
under the sun’s heat; the top mould is heavy; and the back 
sheet unsatisfactory. P. M. STRATTON 





2. AN EXAMPLE FROM SHREWSBURY 
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[H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, archite-t. [4dams, Holden and Pearson, architeétts. 
3. FROM ST. MARY’S CHURCH, PIMLICO* 4. FROM THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, LONDON 





5. FROM EDGAR STREET, 
WORCESTER 


a Grawing of this example, see one of the Supplements with this issue. 
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CONCRETE COMES OF AGE 


ONCRETE, an eminent foreign architect once 

remarked, has given wings to architecture. 

In this country we have taken care to keep 
those wings well clipped. A year or so ago a 
Welsh county borough applied to the Ministry of 
Health for permission to build a large reinforced- 
concrete reservoir. The Ministry offered a twenty 
years’ loan, adding that the period of repayment 
could be extended to thirty years if mass concrete 
were adopted instead of reinforced. On inquiring 
the reason for this extraordinary discrimination, a 
reply was received stating that the Ministry ‘“ was of 
opinion that there was not as yet sufficient evidence of 
the durability of the latter material.” 

It was only last October that the Ministry of 
Transport relaxed the almost fantastically excessive 
stresses it had previously required reinforced-concrete 
structures to resist. In spite of the call for national 
economy, the Ministry of Health has not followed suit. 

The position in London is Gilbertian. The L.C.C.’s 
reinforced-concrete regulations date from 1909. Some- 
where about 1927 they were revised. But these so- 
called “‘ Draft Regulations ”’ have never been published, 
and have no official existence. It is, however, 
sometimes possible to obtain permission to work under 
them surreptitiously ! 

The L.C.C. has now at last bestirred itself to ask 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
‘““to review present methods and regulations for the use of 
reinforced concrete in building, and to make recommendations 
1or rules of pra¢tice embodying the best available technical 
information and experience.” 

Appreciating “the national need for authoritative 
up-to-date information ” on these subjects, the Depart- 
ment has acceded to the request by appointing an 
ad hoc committee composed of representatives of the 
R.I.B.A. and the other professional associations 
directly interested. The British Standards Institution 
has promised its help in the preparation of B.S. 
specifications for concrete at a later stage. The 
typically official explanation of the L.C.C.’s aé¢tion 
is that its Advisory Committee was 

‘““impressed with the draft code of practice, drawn up by the 
Steel Structures Research Committee, for the use of structural 
steel in buildings (which it has since adopted), and considered 


that its work would be greatly facilitated if it could be furnished 
with a similar code for the use of reinforced concrete.’ 


This tardy aldermanic realization that it is bad 
economics to bolster up one industry at the expense 
of another cannot excuse the L.C.C.’s long lethargy, 


nor its original omission to call for ‘‘ codes ”’ for these 
two materials simultaneously. With charaéteristic 
disregard for economy it preferred to deal with the 
more expensive first, just as it prefers the destruction 
of Waterloo Bridge to its rebuilding. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search expresses the hope that the new code, when 
drafted, ‘* will be of assistance to the Ministry of Health 
and other building authorities ’’ as well as the L.C.C. 
There is certainly urgent need of a change in official 
mentality towards the use of concrete. Its normal 
expansion in England has been consistently biased by 
illogical enactments requiring extravagant solidity 
that have artificially increased its cost. Most local 
regulations insist that where reinforced concrete is 
adopted instead of steel it must be of identical, if 
not greater, thickness, foot run for foot run. Small 
wonder that we have so far contributed parlous little 
to reinforced-concrete engineering and architecture in 
theory or practice ! 

The greater the freedom in the use of a given 
material allowed by the building laws of a nation, 
the greater the skill its engineers and_ architects 
evince in it. A country where our Ministry of 
Health restrictions prevailed could not possibly 
have produced a Hennebique, a Freyssinet, a Perret, 
an Emperger, or a Maillart. Yet by a strange 
irony of fate Portland cement, the life-blood of 
concrete, was a purely British invention. Everywhere 
on the Continent are buildings that exemplify the 
widest diversity in the structural uses of reinforced 
concrete. Here such examples are few and far between, 
and their design usually betrays an apparent failure to 
appreciate the potentialities of this magnificent 
inaterial. 

It is not the fault of our designers. Cramped, 
cabined, and confined at every turn by ludicrously 
timid and superannuated regulations, they lack the 
stimulating opportunities to develop in_ proficiency 
which come the way of their foreign confréres 
as a matter of course. We have no public works 
contractors specializing in this type of construction 
comparable in point of magnitude or technical resources 
with famous firms abroad. Our precast industry is 
still only in its infancy. Again, it is no one’s fault. 
The appointment of this committee means that if 
and when the London Building Act is amended in 
accordance with its findings, reinforced concrete will 
cease to be a Peter Pan ward in chancery. England 
will soon be doing big things in it. 
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AT THE SIGN 


A photographic study of the centre portion of the Baker 
Street facade of the new head offices of the Abbey Road 
Building Society, opened last month by the Prime 
Minister. The elevation is faced with Aberdeen granite 
and Portland stone, the north and south wings (see 
illustration on page 459) are in multi-coloured bricks, and 
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OF THE LIGHTHOUSE 


the roofing is of fine, green, glazed roman-pattern tiles. 
The clock tower, here shown in an unfinished state, rises 
to a height of 150 fi. above pavement level, and will 
contain a peal of bells. The associated architects are 
J. J. Joass and Daniel Warry ; the sculptures, including the 
Society’s emblem, “‘ the lighthouse,”’ are by Donald Gilbert. 
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THF STREAM OF TENTH-RATE 
OMEONE in the weekly Press has been remarking upon 
our acceptance today of the tenth-rate. I wish I could 
remember the writer, for he voices my most constant 
plaint. We have no standards by which to judge architec- 
tural achievement. A great profession sets up its boards, 
committees, and assessors. It examines, judges and declares ; 
and ina steady stream there flows forth the average second- 
rate. Our great men seem to have little artistic discipline. 
Youth looks to them as it should and ever will, but 
finding small reward turns to foreign, Continental gods. 


* 


Meanwhile we suffer this stream of tenth-rate. There is 
no hole in the earth, that is to become a building before 
the year is out, to which we can look with hope: no 
architect among us appears to be fighting a battle such as 
Soane fought, and fighting it with youth upon his side. 
Yet this glut of the tenth-rate is the most serious matter 
that faces architects today. Its redress is the one vital 
thing that registration can hope to bring about. In a 
tenth-rate world, architecture will lose its soul entirely. 
The setting-up of a new standard will make it whole again. 


* 
—FLOWING AT POOLE ? 


Poole used to be a quiet, rather lazy port. It is now 
a seaside town for which this century alone is responsible; 
and it is well to know and to have registered the fa¢t that 
we are the authors of whatever success or failure is to be 
attached. It islong since I was at Poole, and in the account 
of its reconstruction which appears in The Times I read 
of natural streams now running upon a bed of concrete, 
with picturesque falls at intervals, and of a new town hall 
built by an engineer out of reconstructed Portland stone 
how far away is Portland ?) with pantile roof. I ask 
myself is this a fair basis for a communal ? Is this living 
bravely and stylishly? Or is it again but another 


acceptance of the tenth-rate way of doing things ? 


* 


PANELS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


May good fortune follow the formation of architectural 
panels for the Lake District. Six distriéts have been 
partitioned, and a panel consisting of an architect, 
a builder and a landowner, has been set up for each, 
the whole being properly advertised to interested bodies. 
‘Our panel is willing to examine any plans and 
elevations submitted to them, and, if desired, to make 
suggestions without charge... says the pamphlet. 
It then goes on to say how difficult it is to use traditional 
materials in these days, and from that to a detailed 
description of how to build in the traditional way if so be 
you have enough money to enable you to gratify this whim. 
In fact, it appears to be a well-meaning, but slightly 
contrary little document, with one most alarming piece 
to one, at least, whose early summers were passed in and 
about a pink-washed cottage near Troutbeck, namely, 
that colour being a factor of particular importance 
discordant colour, such as pink, can easily mar a_ wide 
landscape. Sir, when did colour-washed pink become 
discordant ? 


™“S 


THE REVOLUTION IN FURNITURE DESIGN 

The present-day approach to furniture design was the 
subject discussed at an evening meeting of the Design and 
Industries Association on Thursday of last week, when 
Mr. Chermayeff read a paper, and Messrs. Gordon Russell, 
Arthur Cohen and John Gloag attempted to supplement 
the lecturer’s conclusions. Mr. Chermayeff regarded 
furniture as the interior equipment of a structure, and, 
thinking in terms of modern structures, his approach to 
furniture design was naturally dissociated from anything 
traditional in form or material. There had been a 
structural revolution, and to obscure the acknowledgment 
of the fact by using out-of-date equipment for the furnishing 
of the new, austere children of that revolution, was 
deflecting furniture design from an intelligent path of 
development, and condemning it to everlasting fancy dress. 

* 

Mr. Chermayeff was dealing with an audience of the 
converted, but his lucid directness of thought and _ his 
view that the designer is the esthetic arbiter may have 
helped to dispel the yearning for arty-craftiness that still 
lurks about the D.I.A. and frustrates occasionally that 
larger service to industrial design that the Association 
could give to those who control machine-craft. Intelligent 
designers embrace machine production as a heaven-sent 
opportunity for multiplying good things, and Mr. 
Chermayeff’s slides showed how very good are the results 
of machine direction, when it is illumined by the knowledge 
that form and colour are of a thing and not on it. 





An old building at Romsey, Hampshire, restored by Maxwell 

Ayrton for Lord Temple of Lee. It was previously covered with 

roughcast. This was removed and the timber work and brick 
panels repaired and replaced where necessary. 
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FAMILY FLATS FOR RUSSIA ! 

How interesting to find the new housing in Russia 
gradually approaching our own human unit—the family ! 
In the houses of the latest two-year supplementary plan, 
which consists of some 102 houses containing 11,500 flats, 
intended exclusively for scientific and technical specialists, 


principles of centralized servicing go by the _ board. 
Each flat ‘is to have its own kitchen and_ bathroom. 
This is not new. Many plans of small Russian flats 


that I have seen are provided with the kitchen recess and 
the bathroom and w.c. that have so shocked the visiting 
sanitarian. What is surprising is the lack of central 
services in buildings that will each house 300 flats or so, 
and would be fitted in Vienna with everything that could 
possibly help the occupants to save their own time by 
living communally. 


*% 
BUCKFAST ABBEY COMPLETED 

After twenty-five years of continuous labour’ Buckfast 
Abbey nears completion. 
capital, an architect, and one qualified mason. Since then, 
the monks of the Abbey have spent £70,000. They have 
not, as in medieval days, made their own stained glass 
and their own fittings of various sorts; their work cannot 
really be called in any way a resuscitation of medieval 
methods, and though it is a labour of love, it offers no new 
light on ecclesiastical construction. One could hardly 
expect it to. It was begun at a time when modern archi- 
tecture was unknown and unthought of, and its beginnings 
were humble. It must, therefore, always lie off the beaten 
track of architectural tradition—something we must admire 
for the spirit of its work rather than its actual contribution 
to architecture. 

* 
THE FINANCING OF FACTORY RECONSTRUCTION 

In connection with the thorny problem of factory recon- 
struction, on which Major Harry Barnes recently contributed 
an interesting letter to the JouRNAL—a letter to which, 
I understand, another correspondent has replied in the 
present issue—Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie, Chairman of the 
United Dominions Trust, made a recent pronouncement at 
Sheffield. 

* 

Advantage, he said, was not sufficiently taken of existing 
credit facilities, and there were also needs for which, 
perhaps, there was inadequate provision. An important 
instance was furnished by schemes for the re-equipment or 
reconstruction of factories which could only conveniently be 
financed over a period of not less than five, and not more 
than ten, years. The United Dominions Trust was not at 
the moment prepared, as it was in the case of two- or three- 
year loans, to supply any amount of finance which might 
be required even for sound business over five to ten years, 


N the present issue of the JouRNAL, the author of 
the illustrated booklet, The Adventure of Building, 

P. Graham, considers, in a constructive spirit, some 
of the suggestions recently published from architect 
correspondents. His letter, which appears on 


page 468, should not be overlooked by any member 
of the profession. 
Copies of the booklet, which, as announced last 


It was started with a pound of 
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but if once he was satisfied that there was a sufficient volume 
of business waiting for credits of this tenor he was prepared 
to make special arrangements to provide any amount that 
was required. 

* 

Even in the absence of special arrangements, he would 
not refuse to consider business because it required finance 
over more than three years. His company would merely 
have to restrict the volume of such financing which it 
could undertake at once. He hoped that the offer which he 
had made would be noted by those interested, for the extent 
to which advantage was taken of it would show whether 
there was a large demand requiring satisfaction. 

* 


““THE MIRACLE” IN STICK AND RAG 

The transformation of the inside of the Lyceum Theatre 
into the semblance of a cathedral for the forthcoming 
revival of ‘** The Miracle ’’ must rank as something of a 
record for this sort of work. The cathedral is a mass of 
“stick and rag,” plywood, black velour, and other 
knowing effects; but it will look as substantial as a real 
cathedral when the limes and other lights are turned on 
for performance. Mr. John Brunskill, the theatrical 
contractor, took three weeks to do the job, in two weeks 
less than his allotted time. 

* 

SLATE SIZES 

Few architects are aware that they can specify slates 
“size to suit the quarry output.”’ By such specification 
the cost may be very materially reduced, for at the present 
time rock has to be wastefully cut in order to provide the 
stock sizes. The habit has grown up of specifying, as a 
general rule, two sizes of slates, 24 by 12 in., usually known 
as ** Duchess,” and 20 by 10 in., known as ** Countess.” 
The result of cutting down rock to provide these two sizes 
has automatically increased the cost. It is to be hoped 
that slate quarry owners and slate merchants will take 
steps to advise architects that they can ask for a size to be 
approved by the quarry. 

* 


THE DREARY LONDON SUNDAY 


Sunday afternoon in London can be intolerably dreary. 
I crept round the edge of Hyde Park, outside those ridiculous 
railings which any sane authority would clear away without 
more ado. Every now and again the walls and pavements 
burst into a tatter of Sunday newspaper posters. Not 
one or two, but twenty yards of the wretched things, 
repeating their vulgar, insolently familiar comments upon 
events. They are one of the shabbiest features of the 
streets today. I don’t know how the noble owners of those 
publications dare go abroad on the Sabbath. But a number 
of accepted things are difficult tounderstand. ASTRAGAL 


“The Adventure of Building” 


week, is displayed at the stand presented by the 
proprietors of The Daily Mail to the Architectural 
Association at the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia, 
are still available to professional readers at the special 
price of 2s. per dozen copies. 

Enquiries should be addressed to the Manager, 
The Architectural Press, Ltd., g Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.1. 
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ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W. 


IFTY-EIGHT years ago a few 
ordinary members of the Abbey 
Road Church, St. John’s Wood, 
became obsessed with the idea to form 
a building society, with no _ other 


J. J. JOASS AND DANIEL WARRY 
Associated Architeés 
few pioneers held meetings in the vestry 


every Wednesday evening, from 8.30 
when the small 


p-m. to 9.30 p.m., 
band of members paid their sub- 
scriptions and transacted other business. 


and in 1878 the Society adopted as 
their Common Seal the device of a 
lighthouse, etc., in a circle, with the 
motto, “ Unity, Equity, Stability,” 
together with the name of the Society 





The Baker Street facade assimilates that of the older premises of the Society, which 
now form the southerly wing, shown on the left of the photograph. 


motive than the laudable desire to 
help a small circle of their fellow 
citizens. Thus was laid the foundation 
of the Abbey Road Building Society, 
now the largest organization of its kind 
in the South of England and at least 
the second largest in existence. These 


Members of the committee appointed 
to attend received one shilling, and 
were fined one shilling if absent ! 

In January the next year, 1875, the 
first appropriation, or advance, was 
offered and purchased on a house in 
Woodchester Street, Harrow Road: 


round the margin—a symbol which is 
familiar to this day. From this humble 
beginning the Society has grown from 
a “leetle”’ family to a small nation, 
the annual meetings of which over- 
crowd even so large a building as the 


Queen's Hall. 
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Another important event in the history 
of the Society was the opening in 1927, 
by the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, 
m.p., then Minister of Health, of their 
first premises in Baker Street, designed 
by the late Delissa Joseph. This building 
served the purpose of its planning by 


providing for the normal expansion of 


the Society. It was, however, soon 
apparent that it would not always 
furnish adequate facilities for the 


Society's members and the volume of 


records, nor accommodate satisfactorily 
its ever-growing staff. Its site was 
strategic, and for its purpose no better 
position could have been selected. In 
acquiring the first premises in Baker 
Street, the management secured 
stretching room as well as _ breathing 


space; it happened that an avenue of 


still further expansion could be nego- 


tiated. These premises therefore have 


not been discarded, but are now 


assimilated to form the south wing of 


the new headquarters, and occupy a 
little less than a third of the complete 
scheme. 


In the banking hall, looking from the 
advance department. It is carried out 
entirely in Subiaco and Zola marbles. 


Abbey House, Baker St., N.W.] 


- 





The new headquarters, designed by 
J. J. Joass and Daniel Warry in 
association, are seven stories high, and 
contain a basement and sub-basement. 
In the interior are many interesting 
features: the banking hall, with a 
superficial area of about 5,000 ft. and 
counter space arranged to afford 
members every facility for the speedy 
transaction of their business; the inter- 
view rooms, ensuring complete privacy 
for callers; the boardroom, with 
its portrait, by J. A. A. Berrie, of the 
president, Sir Josiah Stamp; the 
secretariat; the office of the managing 
director, panelled and furnished in 
keeping with the boardroom and with 
coloured motifs in the windows repre- 
senting the four seasons; the commo- 
dious restaurant and recreation room, 
which is also available for staff lectures 
and social events arranged by the staff 
association; and the garage accommo- 
dation in the sub-basement, connected 
by an hydraulic lifton the Park Lane 
elevation in the rear for the special 
use of the Society’s cars. 

The building is notable also for its 
spaciousness, its convenience, and its 
equipment—the accounting machines, 
the telephone exchange, with its eleven 
exchange lines and over fifty internal 
extensions, and the separate internal 
telephone system, with over fifty lines 
conneé¢ting all branches. 


The public entrance to the banking hall is 
beneath the central clock tower on the 
Baker Street front. 





[7. J. Joass and Daniel Warry, associated architects. 
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Abbey House, Baker St., N.W.] (J. J. Joass and Daniel Warry, associated architects. 


The banking hall rises to the height of the second floor and has a barrel-vaulted roof, glazed with prismatic glass, giving a 
sparkling effect to the ceiling. Coats of arms of the towns where the Society has offices appear in stained glass in the windows. 


c 
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Abbey House, Baker St., N.W.] 


Ground and second-floor plans. Special features of the building, in’ addition to the banking hall and the administrative section 
shown on the plans above, are a restaurant and recreation room on the fourth floor, and a sub-basement with garage. 


[F. J. Joass and Daniel Warry, associated architects. 
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BUILDING CODE REVISIONS AND THE USE OF STEEL 


ITH the issue, some four months 

ago, of the first report of the Steel 

Structures Research Committee, 
and its accompanying proposed code of 
building regulations, an important step 
was taken towards encouraging the 
wider use of steel in building con- 
struction. An equally important ad- 
vance is the adoption of that code by 
the London County Council as the 
basis for considering applications for 
relief under the London Building Act. 
While the code has no status as a 
repealing enactment, it defines the 
limits within which the authorities are 
prepared to consider applications for 
relaxation of various regulations. 
Architeéts and engineers would do 
well to keep the provisions of the new 
code in front of them, for some of its 
provisions, where they can _ obtain 
approval, will lower considerably the 
cost of buildings. An analysis of the 
proposed code was published in these 
columns on December 9, 1931, but 
reference may now be made to some of 
its outstanding features. 


LOADS ON ROOFS AND FLOORS 

Investigation has shown that the 
present requirements in calculating the 
loads on foundations, pillars, brick and 
stone piers are often based on extrava- 
gant assumptions. Under the London 
Building Act the architect must 
calculate on a superimposed load of 
70 lb. per sq. foot on each floor in 
domestic buildings, 100 lb. for offices, 
112 lb. for workshops and retail shops, 
and 224 |b. for buildings of the 
warehouse class. Where there are more 
than two stories, the load for roof and 
topmost story must be calculated in 
full, but for the lower stories a reduction 
of 5 per cent. of the full superimposed 
load for that story is allowed for the 
next below, 10 per cent. for the next, 
and so on until the maximum of 50 per 
cent. has been reached. Roofs with 
an inclination of less than 20° with 
the horizontal must be calculated for 
a load of 56 lb. per sq. foot, measured 
on a horizontal plane, and those with 
a greater inclination 28 lb. per sq. foot 
of sloping surface. Further, all build- 
ings must be designed to resist a wind 
pressure in any horizontal direction of 
not less than 30 lb. per sq. foot of the 
upper two-thirds of the surface exposed 
to wind pressure. 

In the proposed code these loads and 
pressure requirements are considerably 
reduced. The figure for superimposed 
load in domestic and similar buildings 
is 40 lb.; for the entrance fleor of 
offices and floors below 80 Ib. ; and 50 lb. 


BY ALEX. H. HAYES 


for floors above; for churches, schools, 
etc., 70 lb.; for retail shops, 80 lb.; 
for assembly halls, drill halls, dance 
halls and other public _ buildings, 
100 lb.; and for warehouses and similar 
buildings, 200 lb. The minimum load 
for flat roofs and those of less than 20° 
inclination is 30 lb. per sq. foot of 
covered area, and for other roofs 15 lb. 
per sq. foot of surface on the windward 
side and 10 lb. per sq. foot acting 
outwards on the leeward side. 
Akernative concentrated loads (con- 
sidered as equally distributed over a 
floor area of 2 ft. 6 in. square) to be 
carried by floor beams are specified. 
Also, the reductions allowed in calcu- 
lating the total load to be carried on 
foundations, pillars, etc., are increased. 
For the story next below the topmost 
the allowance is 10 per cent., with a 
further 10 per cent. for each succeeding 
lower floor until the limit of 50 per cent. 
reduction has been reached. The pro- 
visions for load throughout the struc- 
ture are thus reduced very considerably. 
The suggested minimum requirement 
for resistance to wind pressure is 15 lb. 
per sq. foot of the upper two-thirds 
of the vertical projection, with an 
additional pressure of 10 lb. per sq. 
foot upon projections above the general 
roof level, with the provision that wind 
stress may be neglected where the 
height of the building is less than twice 
its average width and it is stiffened by 
floors or walls. 


HIGHER STEEL STRESSES 

On the matter of permissible stresses, 
where conditions permit, advantage 
may now be taken of the high quality 
and strength of modern rolled steel 
sections. The working stresses per- 
mitted under the London Building Act 
may not exceed the following, in tons 
per sq. inch : 








ea Com- | 

Ten- | pres- | Shear-| Bear- 

sion | cae ing ing 
Cast iron 1°5 8 1°5 10 
Wrought iron.. | 5 5 4 7 
Mild steel | 7°5 7°5 5°5 11 





Subject to certain special provisons, 
the new code permits 8 tons per sq. 
inch for quality A steel beams in 
tension and the same for compression 
where a beam is laterally secured or 
where the length is less than 20 times 
the width of the compression flange. 
Webs in shear are allowed 5 tons per 
sq. inch; shop rivets and tight-fitting 
turned bolts in shear, 6 tons; field 


rivets, 5 tons; and black bolts when 
permissible, 4 tons. Rivets and bolts 
in bearing are allowed double the above 
stresses for shear. 

The working stresses in grillage beams 
entirely embedded and void filled in 
solid concrete foundations may now 
be 50 per cent. higher, subject to 
certain conditions. Filler floor beams, 
also, may be stressed to g tons per sq. 
inch if entirely encased in a concrete 
floor slab. 

In the case of beams the permissible 
deflection is increased to x45 part of 
the span. The Aéct stipulates that the 
span of a girder may not exceed 
twenty-four times its depth unless the 
calculated deflection is less than ;}, 
part of the span. 


STEEL PILLARS 

With regard to stresses on_ steel 
stanchions, it is proposed to increase 
the permissible figure from 6 tons to 
7.2 tons per square inch, for the ratio 
20 of length to least radius of gyration, 
and correspondingly lower loads down 
to 2.9 tons at the ratio of 120. 


PRESSURES ON CONCRETE AND BRICKWORK 

The quality of modern concrete is 
much more adequately expressed in the 
new code. Instead of the maximum 
permissible pressure of 12 tons per sq. 
foot at present allowed on concrete 
foundations, it is proposed to relate 
the stress to the nature of the concrete, 
the values ranging from 5 tons per sq. 
foot for 1:12 mass concrete, up to 
40 tons for 1 : 1 : 2 concrete. 

Bricks also are differentiated in four 
classes, according to their minimum 
crushing strength (1,500 lb., 3,000 lb., 
5,000 lb., and 10,000 lb. per sq. inch, 
respectively). It is then proposed that 
these bricks, properly bonded and 
bedded, should be allowed to bear 
pressures ranging from 4 tons to 20 tons 
per sq. foot. At present the limit for 
ordinary bricks in cement mortar is 
5 tons per sq. foot, for hard bricks 
8 tons, and for blue bricks 12 tons. 


WALLS ‘ 
Wall construction is also considered 
in closer relation to actual strength 
and physical properties. The minimum 
crushing strength of hollow blocks for 
walling is specified and the use of 
cavity panel walls is encouraged by 
less onerous requirements, while still 
meeting the demands for structural 
soundness. The value of this type of 
wall as an insulator of heat and sound, 
without involving excessive weight, 
justifies its adoption in many cases 
where existing requirements make the 
cost prohibitive. 


Sx 
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KEATS 


met 

NY 
This view of the ex- = 
isting Keats House, 
with a glimpse, on 
the right, of the new 
Museum and Library 


HE old Keats House, situated 

in Keats Grove, Hampstead, is 

a very charming example of an 
early - nineteenth- century domestic 
house. The requirements of the new 
building were that it had to serve as a 
combined museum and library, con- 
structed of fireproof materials and 
suitable for the safe storage and 
exhibition of the Keats relics. 

To design a building of this descrip- 
tion to imitate one of an _ entirely 
different age and character was con- 
sidered entirely wrong. The most the 
architect hoped to do would be to 
produce a building which in no way 
would compete with or detract from 
the appearance of the old Keats House. 

By setting back the new building 
some three feet behind the line of the 
old building and by following several 
of the chara¢teristics found in the old 
building, such as long sashed windows 
and wide projecting eaves, and by 
rendering the building externally to 
match the colour and texture of the 
old, this aim has been achieved. 

In addition to this, by preserving 
many trees and shrubs in the gardens, 
it has been possible to preserve the 
amenities of the old garden and at the 
same time to soften the comparative 
harshness of a new building. 

The museum and library consists 
chiefly of the museum, measuring 40 ft. 
by 23 ft. 6 ins., the lending library, 
measuring 40 ft. by 33 ft., and the 
reading-room, measuring 40 ft. by 
23 ft. 6 ins., all of which are entered 
from the main entrance corridor. 

The lending library and reading-room 
obtain their main sources of natural 
illumination from a glazed dome and 
laylight, measuring 18 ft. in diameter 
and 18 ft. by g ft., respectively. 


MUSEUM AND BRANCH LIBRARY, 


DESIGNED BY W. S. TRENT 





The building is rendered externally 
in white cement and the roof covered 
with Cornish slates, laid in graduated 
diminishing courses. 

Internally, the decorations and 
furnishings have been kept as simple as 
possible and all fibrous plaster enrich- 


The entrance corridor of the new building. 
giving access to the Keats Museum room; beyond those to the library; and straight 
ahead are seen those of the reading-room attached to the library. 
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HAMPSTEAD 


building, shows how 
the amenities of both 
house and_= garden 
have been respected 
by the architect. 
ments confined to the ceilings and 
cornices of the various rooms. 

The wall surfaces have been painted 
in light tones of buff and brown, which, 
in addition to giving a warm and cheer- 
ful appearance, form an_ excellent 
background for the museum exhibits. 


On the left are shown the double doors 
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accommodation includes Museum, Lending Library, and Reading Room, en suite, but all served from the entrance corridor. 


The ground plan, with part of the garden layout and of Keats House (black 


Keats Museum and Library, Hampstead, N.W.] 
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The interior of the Keats Museum room, showing, on the left, one of the steel grilles guarding the windows, and, on the 
right. the glazed screen with central door leading to the circulating library. 
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[By W. S. Trent. 


The interior of the library, which is lit by a large dome-light, and has steel book-racks arranged for ready access on 
the plan indicated in the drawing reproduced on the facing page. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sir,—I have read the suggestion by 
your correspondent, ‘Small House 
Archite¢t,”” who feels he would not 
quite care to distribute this pamphlet, 
as a client might be under a misappre- 
hension about the fees for a house 
costing less than £2,000. 

I am quite willing for any alteration 
to be made that you think advisable. 

Could not a footnote be introduced 
without much trouble to cover this 
point ? 

From the layman’s side of this subject, 
I would suggest that all architects 
should exhibit a framed list of fees in 
their waiting-rooms—a list which should 
be issued authoritatively by the Insti- 
tute—so as to get over any of the 
subtle objections which might be put 
forward by professional men, and to 
inform the client that the architect 
can’t charge “ anything he likes.” 

Nothing could be more helpful. How 
many laymen know that architects’ 
fees are governed by their Institute and 
have any idea of what these fees are ? 

It was in order to stress the reasonable- 
ness of the fees that I mentioned a 
figure rather than a percentage only. 

The ordinary layman is far more 
fearful of what the architect will, and 
may, charge him for his consultations 
designs, visitations and supervision o 
work, than can be understood by men 
who know the list of fees backwards, 
since it is the basis upon which their 
remuneration exists. 

If the list of fees were printed and 
exhibited in every archite¢t’s waiting- 
room, the client could set his specula- 
tions and fears at rest, and the architect 
would feel happy that the client had 
the necessary information without the 
awkwardness of having to approach 
him on so difficult and delicate a 
subject. 

The list should be made as _ simple 
and clear as possible, and a _ note 
should say how and when the architect 
is to receive his fees. 

The only slight misunderstanding I 
had with my architect arose on this 
subject. He wrote asking me for a 
cheque. I had just paid a large 
** certificate’ to the builder, and I 
felt it was rather arduous that the 
architect should ask me at such a 
time for some of his fees. I had no idea, 
until he told me in our subsequent 
talk on this subject, that the architect 
was entitled to—I think it is—the 
whole of his fees when he has delivered 
his detailed drawings. Had I had 
this information, we should have saved 
a rather awkward conversation—em- 
barrassing to the architect, I am sure, 
and stultifying to me when I found I 
was the one who was a¢ting unfairly 
and inconsiderately ! 


My booklet was written to urge lay- 
men to place themselves in the hands 
of archite¢ts when building, and I 
wonder if you can understand how 
strange it seems to me to find that it 
is the architect who raises difficulties ? 
I naturally concluded that the profes- 
sion at least would rejoice. Instead of 
that, there seem to be numerous diffi- 
culties, either real or imaginary, which 
to me, as a layman, seem a little futile. 

Surely, the main object today, for the 
sake of those who build, is to urge 
them in any and every possible way 
to employ an architect. 

I trust I may not be misunderstood 
if I say that to me it is a matter of the 
greatest indifference that such a general 
movement towards the architeét would 
be profitable to him. My aim is to 
benefit the ordinary everyday man 
who wishes to build his own home and 
is tempted by the cleverly handled 
** semi-multiple house,’ because he can 
then see exactly what he is going to get 
for his money, and because his thoughts 
do not rise into the realms where other 
prospects or possibilities are opened 
through the creative genius of the 
architect. 

I would urge the profession to think 
of the problem from this aspe¢t. 

It must be apparent that I have not 
the smallest fraction of financial in- 
terest in the pamphlet, The Adventure of 
Building, and whether it is used to help 
forward this main issue or not is of no 
consequence to me. 

I am not expecting a golden crown 
from the profession, or their gratitude. 
I would like, however, to be the means 
of helping a few other ordinary men 
into the joyful experiences I have had, 
and still have, over the creation of my 
own home, and surely the profession 
will help in such an_ enlightened 
endeavour. 

If the main issue is accomplished, 
there may be various kinds of small 
troubles to be encountered subsequently 
as work progresses. 

But troubles and difficulties arise in 
every type of business or profession. 
They only need to be met with a strong 
heart and ‘sweet reasonableness,” 
and, moreover, to be met when they 
arise and not before. 

With profound respect and with 
apologies if I am in this too outspoken 
on a subject about which I have only 
a very small knowledge, P. GRAHAM 


The Roof Truss 


Sir,—A few months ago a friend, who 
is not an architect, asked me: ‘* Who 
invented the roof truss, and when did 
he do it ?” 

I could not tell him, for the question 
had never occurred to me; but I have 
lately been reminded, after reading 


the excellent survey of the evolution 
of the open-timbered roof in Mr. 
Nathaniel Lloyd’s A History of the 
English House, that medieval roofs, 
from the simple coupled rafter of early 
times to the double-mainrun beam of 
the fifteenth century, do not involve 
the principle of the truss: there is no 
tension member in their construction 
except the tee-beam. 

Perhaps some of your readers can 
inform me—and those who are as 
ignorant as I; for the question is 
interesting. The inventor of the roof 
truss—unlike the inventor of the crumb 
scoop—is deserving of celebration; and 
if he has never been celebrated, now 
is the time to celebrate him. 

H. B. CRESWELL 


The Problem of Obsolescence 


Sir,—Major Harry Barnes’s letter in 
your issue for March 23 is very interest- 
ing, but what is the good of housing or 
clearing slums if the workers are to 
have no work or are to work in “ slum ” 
factories? 

Unfortunately the life of a factory is 
now believed to be “ eternal,’”’ and that 
is partly why our industrialists have 
been outstepped. Many of our factories 
bear the same relation to the ideal as 
dilapidated tenement property does to 
a modern housing scheme. I fancy 
most “live”? manufacturers would 
agree that after fifteen years a consider- 
able capital outlay for modernization 
was essential. 

I fully agree that we, as a nation, may 
be over-equipped, but the equipment, 
as Major Barnes indicated, is obsolete. 
The basis of tax relief to compensate for 
obsolescence should become a perma- 
nent feature of our policy, but is 
especially urged now as a means of 
making leeway and as an incentive to 
bring forth new capital and to allow 
for the writing-off of dead capital, 
buildings and plant. It is agreed that 
our evils partly, perhaps largely, arise 
because our profits have not been put 
back into the business so as to be 
available for keeping abreast of the 
times, or if put back were so employed 
as not to be liquid. It was therefore 
suggested that sinking funds to provide 
liquid assets when required might be 
made a sine qua non of tax relief. On 
the assumption that the Government 
took this precaution it is difficult to 
see the objection to charging wastage 
on expenditure incurred in the national 
interest against income. The problem 
of increase of capital values does not 
arise, as Schedule A would still be 
collected on contemporary value, the 
income tax relief being on a working 
expense, viz., a sinking fund investment 
against depreciation. 

To meet competitors our factories 
must be equal to or better than theirs; 
they are not. Most industries are 
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suffering from lack of foresight in 
making sufficient allowance against 
depreciation and changing conditions. 
The capital to re-equip ourselves must 
be obtained; if the nation as a whole 
is to assist industrialists they must help 
themselves and show that _ the 
“subsidy ’’ granted is rightly spent. 
No more effective help than to provide 
modern plant and buildings in place 
of obsolete could be given, and no 
proposal before the nation would so 
assure the use of the subsidy in the 
manner intended and not as an un- 
conditional gift, as an allowance for a 
rate of depreciation to keep pace with 
modern development in making a 
return of profits earned. 
G. FLINT CLARKSON 


Overlooked by Architects ? 


Stir,—During the past few months 
I have been very interested in reading 
and admiring your valuable articles on 
new cinemas. Special attention has 
been drawn to the ceilings, flooring, 
the wonderful construction of the circle, 
the comfort of the place inside, and 
a great many other things connected 
with the construction of a modern 
cinema. I believe I am right in 
stating that architects consider them 
as near perfect as possible. With this 
I most certainly do not agree ! 

The main object of all cinemas should 
be the seating, and, so far as I can see, 
architeGts have not advanced at all. 
Patrons are still huddled close together 
as they were in the old music-halls 
twenty-five years ago. 
our noted designers could allow a 
certain space between each seat, and 
ample room in front for the patrons’ 
feet. 

I am sure that the average seating 
as at present constructed is far from 
perfect from a comfortable and hygienic 
viewpoint, and when one remembers 
that it is the seat one has to pay for— 
not elaborate paintings and scenery— 
I feel sure our architects should give 
more attention to the seating, and 
bring the comfort up to date with other 
requirements of this advancing age. 

F. C. PRESTOE 


Wythenshawe Estate 


Srr,—As one deeply interested in all 
things appertaining to Manchester and 
personally intimate with the surround- 
ing country through transactions in 
land, I do not hesitate to say that in 
choosing this dull, flat insalubrious 
portion of Cheshire as an outlet for 
Manchester’s teeming overflow, the 
Corporation committed an_ initial 
fundamental blunder, especially when 
there is such an abundance of Lancashire 
land on the northern side of the city 
ripe for development. 

The bulk of the land acquired has 
little more than agricultural value, a 
value in glaring contrast with that put 


Surely one of 


upon it and adopted by the authorities. 
Its abnormally low level, from every 
point of view, proclaims it to be 
undesirable for residents who perforce 


QUESTIONS 


Damage to Property 


““ Cracks’? writes: “‘J should be glad 
of your expert's opinion as to the legal 
position regarding damage to property due to 
subsidence from colliery workings under- 
ground. Two houses built about nine years 
ago are showing cracks in many places " 
what I should like to know is whether the 
colliery is liable to make good damages ?”’ 

The owner of property in the absence 
of agreement to the contrary has a 
right of support to the surface of his 
land, but this right does not apply to 
buildings erected thereon. 

One must remember in dealing with 
cases relating to the support of land that 
the facts vary so much that it becomes 
impossible to state definitely, in the 
absence of investigating the title deeds, 
what are the respective rights of the 
parties, and whether the owner of the 
mines and minerals is bound by agree- 
ment to pay compensation for damage 
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must pass their lives to the end with 

no prospect of removal to a less ener- 

vating locality than Wythenshawe. 
RETIRED LAND AGENT 


THAT ARISE 


resulting from working the mines, or 
whether he is exercising powers con- 
ferred by statute. 

Whilst I am conscious that I have 
replied to the question in general terms, 
yet in the absence of the relevant 
documents, to do more than indicate 
the position might prove unsatisfactory. 


Rakes for Cinema Floors 

G. F. writes: “ With reference to the 
extracts from a paper on ‘* Modern Cinema 
Design,” by Mr. W. T. Benslyn, I notice 
that the correct rakes for a cinema floor are 
stated to be 1 in 8, 1 in 10, and 1 in 12. 
Does your expert consider a 1 in & slope 
to be good practice, generally speaking, and 
would this slope be accepted ? 


I consider a 1 in 10 slope should be 
good practice, generally speaking, and 
this would be accepted by the L.C.C. 
in any auditorium. This is my usual 
practice. 


The winning design, by E. Leslie Gunston, in the Berkshire and Reading War 
Memorial Competition, limited to members of the Berkshire Society of Architeéts. 


Mr. T. Lawrence Dale was the assessor. 


It is to be erected at the entrance to 


Forbury Gardens, Reading. 
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The main 
south - east 
front, seen 
from the east. 
The base 
courses and 


arches are of 


Ballochmyle 
concrete 
bricks. The 
windows 
throughout 
are sliding 
wooden sashes. 


Built mainly 
of brick, faced 


with rough 
cast, and 
roofed with 


Ballachulish 
slates from the 
demolished 
jail of Dundee, 
the building 


is devoid of 


adventitious 
fussy detail. 


AT ST. ANDREWS 
St. Nicholas 


DESIGNED BY 
ESIDES being the Mecca of the 


golfing world, St. Andrews has, 
since the Middle Ages, been re- 


garded as one of the chief centres of 


education in Scotland and has now, 
besides its university, several famous 
schools. The best known of these is, 
perhaps, St. Leonards, a girls’ school run 
on similar lines to the English public 
schools. In designing St. Nicholas, the 
mostrecent of itsseveral boarding houses, 
the architect had several important 
points to keep in view, and among these 
were that it should harmonize with the 
ancient town of St. Andrews, that it 
should not cost an undue amount and, 
naturally, that it should be easy to run 
and have maximum sunshine. 

The first condition is admirably ful- 
filled and, at least as far as Scotland is 
concerned, in not quite the same way 
as usual. Most of the scholastic build- 
ings of St. Andrews are crowded with 
ill-digested detail, supposedly Scottish. 
Mr. Fairlie, however, has cut all this 
out and, by using Scottish materials in 
a straightforward manner, has imparted 
to the house a national flavour far more 
sincere than can ever be given by the 
uninspired ornament on its neighbours. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Boarding House 
REGINALD FAIRLIE 


Owing to cost the main _ building 
material had to be brick, covered with 
that eminently Scottish feature, rough 
cast. The base courses and arches on 
the main front are Ballochmyle concrete 
bricks and the front door and _ its 
balancing feature are Cullaloe stone, 
which is quarried in the same county. 
The roof is covered with Ballachulish 


slates from the now demolished jail of 


Dundee, and thus, being already 
weathered, they do not in any way 
clash with those of the old town. 

The main elevation stands at the top 
of a bank with a south-easterly aspect, 
and all the principal apartments face 
in that direction. The school-room is 
at the south-west end and thus gets the 
full benefit of the sun. It is designed 
for use on occasions for amateur 
theatricals. The remainder of the 
ground-floor plan explains itself, and 
the upper floors are quite straight- 
forward, with dormitories giving 
accommodation for forty girls, above 
the main front rooms, and bathrooms 
above the boot-room wing. The total 
cost of the house was £16,133, which 
works out at the low figure of about ts. 
per cubic foot. i. G. 1. 


DISPENSAR™. 


HOUSCKELPERS 
“SITTING 2oOm 


70 70 


The = ground 
plan is roughly 
rectangular, 
about a 
central court- 
yard, with the 
addition of a 
wing contain- 
ing the large 
school room. 
On two floors 
above are 
dormitories. 


The main 
door. As 
shown in the 
general view 
on the facing 
page, this 
feature is 
balanced by 
an opening 
with French 
windows: 


both are of 


Cullaloe stone. 


DRAWING B2OOM 
280+ 70 


149-6 
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THE 
BY 
G. A. 


JELLICOE 


THEORETICAL PLANNING OF GARDENS 


vi: The 
Ordinary 
Plot 


HE site is one among countless that form an endless band round 
London, within a radius of a few miles from Charing Cross. 
Being more to the west of the city than the east, however, there 1s 
a certain air about itself and its neighbours that would not be classed as 


one of gentility so much as respectability and security. 


This desirable 


plot has no natural features nor outlook, and is as flat ‘as a billiard table. 


O'R client is a rising young lawyer 
from Lincoln’s Inn, with an urge 
to be modern, tempered by a desire to 
give confidence. This excellent man 
has built for his wife and himself a 
house that may be described either as 
tentatively modern, or as having passed 
the modern stage. It is designed to 
give a sense of balance, and all its 
‘innards ”’ (as the foreman said) have 
been wheedled, like those of the human 
figure, into symmetry. 
A HALVED PLAN 


In an extended plan the windows to 
the south are grouped about a big stair 





A 


window and flanked by bare walls 
hiding the garage and kitchen. Above 
the latter one may imagine a sun 
balcony and roof garden. The plan 
has certain faults, and one of these is 
that the central entrance and staircase 





divides the plan into two. Whatever is 
planned for the garden should help to 
remedy this defect. 

The same blend of sedateness and 
experiment is to be carried into the 


garden. Our client is_ sufficiently AN “ EXTRA ROOM” 

shrewd to spend as much on this space The place is something between a 
as he would had he taken a site very town and country garden. The atmo- 
much larger in area. sphere is good and there is unrestri¢ted 
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The * desirable ’’ site has no natural contours or features. and is flat. 
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sun. The lack of any natural surround- 
ings tends to emphasize the artificial 
or man-made quality, and, like a town 
garden, it becomes in reality an extra 
room of the house. There are to be 
masses of flowers, and these are to be 
the theme. 

A FOCUS NECESSARY 

In considering the block plans, it 
seems that to avoid the look of a 
nursery garden there should somewhere 
be a centre of interest. Architecturally 
this will give a focus to the entire 
scheme, house included, for the in- 
decisive arrangement of the building 
itself is more or less a foil to the garden. 
Block plan ‘“‘ A” places the interest 
at the extremity of the site. This adds 
momentarily to the sense of size when 
seen from the house, but lacks con- 
viction; probably it is too detached 
from the picture to belong to the 
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flowers. To shape the corners provides 
useful spaces, but gives a form to the 
garden unnecessary on so small a scale. 
Block plan ‘‘ B”’ is the reverse. There 
is too much conviction. The centre of 
interest is the centre of balance of the 
combined scheme of house and garden, 
and it is too obvious that the pool is 
providing the abstract functions of 
centralizing the views from the house, 
and of pretending to give nourishment 
to the flowers. Although a good com- 
position, it is altogether too forceful. 


WATER RILLS 

Block plan “‘ C” is, for the moment, 
quite delightfully suggestive. The re- 
strictions of ‘“‘B” have gone, and the 
interest is now on the flower garden 
itself, the water rills taking a subsidiary 
position. The criticism is that there is 
a lack of finality in so definite a shape, 
and that the interest lies in the rills. 
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The finished design has a large tree as centrepiece, and clipped hedges. 


These would tire when the novelty had 
worn off, and in any case would 
compete in interest with the flowers 
themselves. 





TO SHOW OFF THE FLOWERS 

‘““D” is perhaps the soundest design. 
There is a decision about the shape of 
the flower garden that would always be 
satisfying. It is laid out for flowers to 
be seen at their best. There is an 
evergreen hedge, clipped to form a stiff 
background, and there is_ sufficient 





D, 


permanent interest in the grass terrace 
before the house, the raised beds of 
rosemary or lavender, and the general 
pattern, to avoid too dreary a picture 
in the winter months. 


THE CENTREPIECE PROBLEM 

The centre of the flower garden is a 
problem. Water is the first idea, since 
it creates its own association of ideas in 
relation to flowers. We should prefer, 
however, to spend as much on a good- 
sized tree, and let this centre of house 
and garden suggest a shady seat for the 
inhabitants. 

To judge the psychological effects of 
a garden like this is difficult. One 
moment it may be smugy another over- 
planned and affected, another exotic, 
another dull. Let us hope our lawyer 
embraces these phenomena in_his 
character, for there is little else by 
which to judge. 


R.I.B.A. Lecture 


The final report of the Aerodromes 
Committee of the R.I.B.A., dealing 
in detail with the design of aerodromes 
and their buildings is now in active 
preparation ; and, in anticipation of 
it, Mr. John Dower, M.A., A.R.LB.A., 
Secretary to the Committee, will give a 
lantern lecture at the Institute at 8 p.m. 
on Monday, April 11. 
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One of the wards at the Cambridge Hospital, Aldershot, with beds removed, to show 
the continuous heated dado, with pipes concealed, described below. 


THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


New Heating 
in an Old Hospital 
reconditioning 
heating apparatus at the Cambridge 
Hospital, Aldershot, has been recently 
completed. The hospital is an old one, 


work of the 


HE 


having been erected about fifty years, 
and serves the whole of the garrison at 
this large military centre. As will be 
seen from the block plan, the building 


consists of a longitudinal corridor of 


two stories, from which the hospital 
ward wings branch outwards to left 


and right. In the centre of these 
buildings are the boiler house and the 
administrative block. 

About forty years ago a low-pressure 
water-heating apparatus was installed, 
consisting of four brick-set Cornish 
boilers, served by a chimney in the 
outer wall. From these two sets of 
flow and return mains—one for the 
heating and one for the hot-water 
service—on the natural gravity prin- 
ciple, passed along a pipe tunnel under- 
neath the corridors from end to end 
of the building, which is 700 ft. long. 
All these boilers were arranged to serve 
alternatively either the heating or the 
hot-water supply plant by two systems 
of flow and return valves, one of which 
was connected to the hot water and 
the other to the heating mains. 

Steam was supplied by two small 
vertical boilers in the _ boiler-house, 
which served the sterilizer and the 
disinfector, and certain other services. 
The amount of steam was wholly 
inadequate for this service when all the 
services were required at once. The 
fuel consumption was also excessive, 
having regard to the amount of work 
required from the system. 

Most of the wards were not connected 
to this apparatus, but were warmed by 
central stoves having chimneys in the 
outer walls, and in some cases the 
chimneys pass vertically upwards 
through the wards to the roof. Heating 
radiators in the corridors were con- 
nected to the flow pipe on the “‘ in and 
out” principle. Some wards at the 
extreme end of the corridor blocks were 
supplied with batteries of 3-in. pipe 
under the windows. 

The operating theatre and other parts 
of the building were served{by separate 


A portion of the heated dado of the above view with covering withdrawn, to show method of construction of the hidden 
panel radiators; dummy plates also conceal the pipe conneétions. 
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Part of the ground-floor plan of the Cambridge Hospital, Aldershot; the complete range of wards lies symmetrically about the centre 
line of the dining hall: the longest run of the heating mains is over 400 feet. 


small installations, each with its own 
boiler. There was, in addition, a nurses’ 
home at the end of the row of wards, 
which also had its own boiler and 


separate installation. 
This apparatus was found to be very 


inadequate for producing the necessary 
degree of comfort, and in addition it 
was necessary, in order to produce 
sufficient heat with the small draught 
secured by the relatively low chimney, 
to use a high grade of coal, which 
produced a considerable smoke nuisance 
from the chimney fixed in the centre of 
the buildings. 

All these considerations led the War 
Office authorities to decide on a scheme 
of modernizing the heating apparatus, 
and the design of the scheme was 
entrusted to Mr. A. H. Barker, 
M.INST.C.E., consulting engineer. 

The funds available did not allow of 
a complete renewal of the existing 
plant. It had been originally contem- 
plated to remove the whole of the 
Cornish boilers, and substitute a more 
modern type, but on examination they 
were found to be in fairly good condi- 
tion, having been renewed some ten or 
twelve years ago. It was, therefore, 
decided, on the advice of the consulting 
engineer, to retain these boilers and 
modernize them, with a view to 
increasing their efficiency. 

The water used in this plant came 
alternatively from two sources, one 
very soft in character and the other 
very hard. In course of time the 
interiors: of the pipes and boilers had 
become heavily coated with incrusta- 
tion, many of the hot-water supply 


pipes were stopped up altogether, and 
in others the flow was very defective. 

It had been originally intended on 
this account to remove the whole of 
these pipes and replace them with new 
ones; indeed, some of them had 
already been replaced. The scheme 
for reconstruction prepared, and sub- 
sequently authorized, was to clean the 
whole of the pipes and boilers by the 
complete removal of incrustation by 
chemical means, to recondition the 
seatings of the existing boilers, which 
were in bad condition, and to supply 
new seating blocks and repair the 
flues. 

Each of the boilers was supplied with 
specially - designed Bennis automatic 
stokers of the sprinkler type. At the 
back of the horizontal main flue was 
fixed an air pre-heater, with induced 
and forced draught fans for with- 
drawing the products of combustion 
from the main flue trunk, and pre- 
heating the air for combustion, which 
was carried in a new system of iron 
flues over to the fronts of the four old 
and one new boilers, and_ there 
connected to the ashpit of the stokers. 

It was decided to supply a new steam 
boiler of sufficient power to supply 
steam for heating the whole of the hot- 
water supply and all the other steam 
requirements in the building, with a 
margin of power for supplementing the 
heating plant, leaving the two existing 
steam boilers as emergency stand-by. 
Also to take in as a fan and heater 
chamber a space used as a military 
store abutting on the boiler-house, and 
to utilize a portion of the adjacent wide 


basement passage as a pump chamber, 
leaving all the boilers intaé. The 
boilers were disconnected entirely from 
the hot-water supply, except for one of 
them at the end of the range, which it 
was decided to retain as a stand-by 
for the hot-water supply. 

Two large new storage calorifiers 
were supplied for the hot-water require- 
ments. 

In each calorifier were two copper 
coils, of which one was to be used 
for live and the other for exhaust 
steam. The water from the boilers was 
circulated alternately by a_turbine- 
driven centrifugal pump, or by an 
electrically-driven pump for stand-by. 
The hot-water supply system was 
supplied with a similar pair of pumps. 
The exhaust steam from the turbines was 
carried into the exhaust coils of the 
calorifiers, so that the circulation of the 
water could be effected at no cost in 
heat. The trunk connections to the 
boilers were rearranged so as to take 
into circuit the respective pairs of 
centrifugal pumps with by-pass. 

It was decided to heat the entire 
building by means of panel radiators, 
but, as is usual in a hospital, it was not 
considered desirable to have any 
exposed pipes in the wards, and this 
was laid down as a ‘condition of the 
design. Provision was made for the 
return of all the condensed water to 
the tank for feeding all the steam boilers. 
Branches were conne¢ted to the existing 
circulating mains. A separate connec- 
tion was made for each separate block, 
which was treated as a separate unit. 

Each main flow pipe was carried from 
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the trunk main into the roof, where an 
air release tank was fixed, with auto- 
matic air valve. The main flow was 
carried along in the roof to the remote 
ends of the building, where it branches 
into two to serve the two sides of the 
ward, the parallel flow-and-returns 
being carried underneath the systems of 
panel radiators, which was formed as a 
continuous dado along the whole 
length of each wall, as shown in the 
photographs. The flow and return 
pipes to these were concealed under- 
neath the panel radiators, and were 
covered in by iron plates screwed to the 
front of the panels and to the floor. 
The effect when the redecoration of the 
wards was carried out was an entirely 
inconspicuous warm dado underneath 
the windows. 

The existing system for the heating of 
the operating theatre was retained for 


SOCIETIES AND 


NOTTS., DERBY AND LINCOLN 
ARCHITECTS AT DINNER 

HE annual dinner of the Notting- 

ham, Derby and Lincoln Archi- 

tectural Society was held at Nottingham 

on March 23. Mr. T. Cecil Howitt, 

F.R.1.B.A. (President), occupied the chair. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.1.B.A., re- 
sponding to the toast of “* The R.I.B.A. 
and the Allied Societies,” proposed by 
Mr. G. Morley Eaton, F.R.1.B.A., said 
the new means of locomotion had 
entirely revolutionised the conditions of 
the highways. We were killing twenty 
people a day because we had mixed up 
railway locomotion with the street. 

We were spending enormous sums in 
creating new arterial roads, and just as 
rapidly blocking these roads _ with 
buildings up to the frontage and side 
streets. Soon we should have to create 
new roads to by-pass the by-pass roads, 
simply because we had not set out 
logically to think out and to plan. In 
the New York neighbourhood a new 
suburb had been planned for the motor 
age. They were trying there to dis- 
tinguish between through-ways and 
safe-ways. 

That was an extension of the system of 
town planning which town planners 
had got to work out in the next genera- 
tion. Unless they found out how to 
plan carefully, there was gong to be 
enormous trouble. 

It was the difference between letting 
things go on haphazard and trying to 
put their heads together and plan. 
‘They had got to educate the public and 
themselves. 

Mr. J. B. Surman, F.R.1.B.A., also 
responded. 

Mr. T. Cecil Howitt, F.R.1.B.A., pro- 
posing the toast of “‘ The Cities of 
Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln,” said 
that in a determined effort to try and 
improve the standard of civil architec- 
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summer use, and was supplemented 
by steam-heated panel radiators under- 
neath the windows, whereby the imme- 
diate heating of the operating theatre 
in the coldest weather was rendered 
possible. It is now possible to raise the 
temperature to a degree suitable for an 


operation within about ten minutes of 


the time of turning on steam, even in 
cold weather, owing to the _ instan- 
taneous action of the system of low 
temperature radiation. During the 
summer it was found that the new 
steam boiler was more powerful than 
necessary for the services required 
during the mild weather. A proportion 
of the steam generated in the steam 
system was then utilized in the heating 
by means of a calorifier on the main 
return pipe. This calorifier is found to 
be adequate for most mild days in the 
winter. 


INSTITUTIONS 


ture, the Society had now followed the 
wise lead of the R.I.B.A. by arranging 
for an architecture medal to be awarded 
once every three years for the most 
attractively designed building erected 
in any public street or square within 
the area of the province. The first 


award would be made at the end of the 
three 
1933- 


years terminating December, 
From the number of designs 





The Badge of Office for the President of 
the Association of Architeéts, Surveyors and 
Technical Assistants, which is to be worn 
on ceremonial occasions. Presented to the 
Association by S. Ewart, it will be used for 
the first time at their annual dinner on 
April 16. The Badge, designed by V. L. 
Nash, is of silver gilt, with a silk ribbon of 
green and black. 





that would be entered, it was hoped to 
stimulate the interest of the public in 
the design of their new buildings. 

He was sure that the majority of the 
people in the country agreed that many 
of our newly developed areas and 
beauty spots were ruined by buildings 
erected by the worst type of speculative 
builder. Everyone was anxious to try 
and avoid the continuance of those 
atrocities, but the difficulties in over- 
coming them were not easy to surmount. 

It was felt, however, that in their 
district there was a serious demand for 
carefully thought out and well-planned 
designs for small houses—something 
slightly larger than the recognized 
standard of the modern council house. 
The local Society was therefore arrang- 
ing a panel of some eight to ten of its 
members to prepare designs for that 
type of house, and in the course of six 
to eight weeks’ time, it was hoped to 
have an exhibition of them, so that 
people who were interested in the 
possibility of erecting small houses 
might examine them, and if they 
appealed to their tastes, might purchase 
copies of the designs at a nominal fee 
of £5 to £6 per house, thus ensuring a 
proper standard of design before the 
work was commenced, and not a house 
that was designed as each successive 
layer of bricks was laid. 

The Lord Mayor of Nottingham 
(Alderman W. Green) responded. 
The toast of ‘Our Guests” was 
proposed by Mr. C. H. Calvert, and 
responded to by Mr. N. Denholm Davis, 
chairman of the Nottingham Society of 
Artists. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING 


The annual general meeting of the 
Cambridge Chapter of the Essex, 
Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society 
of Architects was held at Cambridge, 
recently. 

Mr. H. H. Dunn, F.R.1.B.A. (chairman) 
presided. 

The annual report of the executive 
committee for the year 1931-32 was 
presented. It was reported that the 
R.I.B.A. had been invited to hold their 
annual conference at Cambridge in 
June, 1933. 

The statement of accounts was sub- 
mitted and approved. ; 

The designs submitted by the student 
members in the competition held in 
connection with the Students’ Design 
Club were exhibited at the meeting. 
The awards of the judges were an- 
nounced as follows : 

First, Mr. W. J. Witham, of Cam- 
bridge; Second, Mr. R. R. Blunt, of 
Wisbech. A criticism of the drawings 
submitted was given by Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

The nomination of Mr. H. C. Hughes, 
M.A., F.R.ILB.A., as president of the 
Essex, Cambridge, and Hertfordshire 
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Society of Architects was duly con- 


firmed. 

The election of officers for the Chapter 
for the year 1932-33 resulted as follows : 

Chairman, Mr. Theodore Fyfe, M.A., F.R.I.B.A.: 
vice-chairman, Mr. F, Burdett Ward, L.R.1.B.A.; 
hon. secretary, Mr. Norman Hurst, P.A.S.1. 
(re-elected); hon. treasurer, Mr. I. T. Sifton, 
A.R.I.B.A. (re-elected): executive committee, 
Messrs. J. D. Bland, H. C. Hughes, H. H. Dunn, 
N. T. Myers, and H. H. Parker. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTS 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association 
the following officers were elected for 
session 1932-33 : 

Mr. James A. Arnott, F.R.1.B.A., president; 
Messrs. A. F. Balfour Paul, w.Rr.1.B.A., and 
Reginald Fairlie, A.R.s.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  vice- 
presidents; and Mr. A. Nicol Bruce, w.s., 
secretary and treasurer, with a council of 
fourteen members, including Messrs. Jerdan, 
Orphoot, Walker, Todd, Mears, Williamson, 
Wilson, Watson, Cairns, Lamont, and Sir 
Matthew Ochterlony. Messrs. R. S. Reid, 
Arch. Craig, A. Lorne Campbell, and J. Wilson 
Paterson, along with the president and vice- 
presidents, were -appointed as chapter repre- 
sentatives to the Council of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Archite¢ts in Scotland, while Messrs. 
_J. Gillespie, Leslie G. Thomson, Henry F. Kerr, 
J. Inch Morrison, and E, Auldjo Jamieson were 
among those elected as conveners of standing 
committees. 


The present net membership of the 
Association is 370, including 51 new 
members secured during the past 
session. 


LAW REPORT 


DISPUTE OVER A HOUSE. 


TO PLANS 


Rogers v. Smyth. Before Lords Justices 
Scrutton, Lawrence and Greer 


QUESTION AS 


ORDS Justices Scrutton, Lawrence 
and Greer delivered their reserved 
judgment in the appeal by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Collin Smyth, of Albemarle Road, 
Beckenham, from a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Macnaghten, sitting in the 
King’s Bench Division, in favour of the 
plaintiff, Mr. Frank Howard Rogers, 
a builder of Droxford, Hants, for £250, 
being the balance due under a contra¢t 
for erection of Beech Dale, on Keston 
Park Estate, Kent. 

The action arose out of a contract to 
erect Beech Dale, and Mrs. Smyth 
defended the action in the Court below 
on the allegation of a breach of contract. 

Her case was that she entered into 
the contract on the representation on 
the plan that the main bedroom was 
to be 18 ft. by 15 ft. 10} ins., as she 
desired to have a bedroom of that size. 
Her complaint was that the size of the 
bedroom she got was only 13 ft. by 
15 ft. 104 ins. 

Plaintiff replied that the size of room, 
18 ft. by 15 ft. 10} ins. on the plan, 
was a clerical error and that the 
defendant was aware that the room 
below was 13 ft. by 15 ft. 10} ins., and 


that the defendant must have been 
aware that the bedroom above would 
be the same size, that the house was 
inspected and that no complaint was 
made till application was made for 
the balance. 

Mr. Justice Macnaghten in his judg- 
ment said the point he had to decide 
was whether under the circumstances 
the plaintiff had broken contract. 
Here the plaintiff only undertook to 
finish the house then in course of 
erection. He had failed to give a room 
of a size which the defendant said she 
ought to have had. Plaintiff said his 
contract was to finish the house on the 
walls which were already standing. 
He therefore came to the conclusion 
that anybody could see that the 
measurement, 18 ft. by 15 ft. 10} ins. 
was a mistake, and that it was a clerical 
error, and therefore he gave judgment 
for plaintiff for the amount claimed. 

It was from this decision that the 
defendant now appealed. 

Mr. Schiller, K.c., argued the case for 
the defendant and Mr. Martin Hilberry, 
K.C., for the respondent. 


Lord Justice Scrutton, in giving 


judgment, said that the facts of the 


case were curious, and raised several 
questions of law. In his lordship’s 
opinion the plaintiff was not doing 
more than representing the fact to the 
defendant, who was considering whether 
she would buy a half-completed house, 
that she should buy the jand and the 
house. It was a conclusion of law that 
an innocent misrepresentation did not 
give one the right to an a¢tion for 
damages. It was here represented on 
the plan that the room would be 18 ft. 
But in his opinion the plans were 
ambiguous, and that ambiguity was 
fatal. He was afraid that the decision 
would not please the lady in the case, 
but she must know that no action 
would lie for innocent misrepresenta- 
tion. The Court could not alter the 
law to meet cases which were hard. 
The Court was asked to allow reé¢tifi- 
cation, but it was too late to allow that. 
One hoped that in future more care 
would be taken in plans. The appeal 
would be dismissed with costs. 

Lords Justices Lawrence and Greer 
concurred. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


September 30.—Sending-in day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
October 1.—Proposed new buildings, to be 
erected on the Woodlands estate, for the 
Scarborough Hospital and _ Dispensary. 
Assessor: Hubert M. Fairweather, F.R.1.B.A. 
Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. Latest 
date for submission of designs: Oé¢tober 1. 
Full particulars and site plan obtainable on 
application to J. Douglas Munby, Hon. 
Secretary, Scarborough Hospital and Dis- 
pensary, before May 16. (Deposit £1 1s.) 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 
SouTH-EASTERN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. Croydon 
District Chapter. At the Public Halls, George Street, 
Croydon. Annual General Meeting. ‘“ Croydon in 
the Past.” By Kenneth Ryde, M.c. Chairman: 
Hugh Macintosh, F.R.1I.B.A. 7 p.m. 
ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED SOCIETY. 
Annual General Meeting to be held at the R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W.1. 6.30 p.m. 
StR JOHN SOANE’s MusEuM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays. 
10.30 a.m.to5 p.m. Until August. .30 a.m. 
“DaILty MAIL” IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. Olympia, 
Kensington. Until April 30. 
MODERN HOME AND BUILDING 
the Dome and Corn Exchange, 
April 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. Lecture by Dr. R. E. 
Stradling. 7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Meeting to consider a 
provisional report of a Sub-Committee of the Institu- 
tion on the Drafting of Bills of Engineering Quantities, 
together with a List of the Units of Measurement to be 
employed. .6 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 

R.I.B.A. Annual dinner to be held at Claridge’s 

Hotel, Brook Street, W.1. 6.45 for 7.15 p.m. 
—a- 6.45 p.m. 
HANTS AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. At Bournemouth. Council Meeting. 3 p.m. 
General Meeting. 6.30 p.m. ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Contemporary Decoration.”” By Arthur J. Davis, 
F.R.LB.A. 7 p.m. 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 
Sunrise, 5.18 a.m. Sunset 6.45 p.m. : 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Visit to the Building Research Station, Garston, near 
Watford. 3 p.m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 11 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street W.r1. 
By John Dower, A.R.I.B.A. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘“‘The Excavations at Kidwelly 
Castle.” By Dr. Cyril Fox, F.s.a., and C. A. Ralegh 
Radford, F.S.A. 8.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 

Sunrise, 5.3 a.m. Sunset, 6.56 p.m. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEyoRS. Visit (afternoon) to Beddington Sewage 
Works. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Annual General Meeting 
at the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1., 2.30 p.m. 
Annual Dinner and Dance: At the New Burlington 
Galleries, Burlington Gardens, W., 7.30 p.m 

2.30 p.m. 


EXHIBITION. At 
Brighton. Until 


‘* Aerodromes.” 
8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
St. Pavut’s EccLesroLocicaL Society. At the 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Annual general 
meeting, followed by ‘‘ Jeanne D’arc.”” By W. H. 
Aymer Vallance, M.A. E 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
on the History of Architecture. ‘‘ Yesterday and 
Today.”’ By Herbert Mansford, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 
WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 62 Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. Annual General Meeting. 7 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Annual 
dinner to be held at the May Fair Hotel, W.1. 6.45 for 
7.15 p.m. 6.45 p.m. 

TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘‘ Control of 
Elevations in Practice.” By P. H. Warwick and J. T. 
Johnson. 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23 1 
Sunrise, 5.49 a.m. Sunset, 8.8 p.m. “J 
St. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
St. Dunstan's Church, Cranford, Middlesex. 
the Rev. Edward T. Lewis, ».pD. 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to Paddington (G.W.R.) 
Improvements. Meeting, No. 1 Platform. 2.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 25 _ 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ‘‘ English Inns.” 

By Basil Oliver, F.R.1.B.A. 8 p.m. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. “Economics and Building.’”” By A. C. 
Bossom, F.R.1.B.A. Also, exhibition of objects made by 
architects as a hobby. Until May 2r. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY APRIL 26 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEYoRS, 1 Wilbraham Place, Sloane Square, S.W.r1. 
“The Genius of Sir Christopher Wren.”” By P. W. 
Lovell, F.S.A. 7 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30 
Sunrise, 5.35 a.m. Sunset, 8.20 p.m.1 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to the Mansion House, 
E.C.4. 2.45 p.m. 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Last of a series of lectures 


Visit to 
Guide : 
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TRADE NOTES 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha and 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. (the Silvertown 
Company) have recently secured the con- 
tract for the supplying and laying of rubber 
flooring at the new extension of the Phoenix 
Assurance Co.’s head office, London, E.C. 
They have also secured part contraé for 
the supplying and laying of rubber flooring 
in the corridors at the new Daily Express 
Building, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Samples and full particulars of Silvertown 
rubber floors may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Silvertown Co., Aldwych House, 
W.C.2. 

” 

The General Eleétric Co., Ltd., announce 
that they have received orders covering 
millions of electric torchlight lamp bulbs 
during the past few weeks. These bulbs 
are being made in one of the company’s 
principal London faétories, and will, it is 
stated, provide employment for a large 
number of highly-skilled workpeople for 
a considerable period. The company also 
announce a redué¢tion in the prices of Osram 


lamps. 
+ 


Sir George Sutton, Bart., chairman of 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
retired from the chairmanship on March 31 
last. Sir George has accepted the courtesy 
title of President of the company. Mr. 
Arthur Edward Salmon has been appointed 
chairman of the company and will devote 
his whole time to that office. 


* 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
Reymez pedestal wash-basin, the ele¢trical 
equipment of which is supplied by Messrs. 
Reyrolle & Co., Ltd., and the enamelled 
fireclay ware by Messrs. Adamsez, Ltd. 
The eleétric water-heating unit comprises 
a copper storage tank of approximately 
2} gallons capacity, covered with a layer of 
heat-insulating material and mounted in 
an outer container, which protects the 
lagging, so that the whole forms a self- 
contained unit fitting closely into the 
lower part of the pedestal. The water is 
heated by immersion-heater units located 
near the bottom of the tank, and so arranged 
that their ends project through the front 
walls of the storage tank and of the outer 
container, in line with an aperture in the 
pedestal through which they can be easily 
withdrawn for adjustment or renewal. The 
thermostat provided to control the tempera- 
ture of the water in the tank is adjustable 
for a maximum temperature between 
120° F. and 190° F. It is claimed that the 
supply is cut off when the water reaches 
the temperature for which it is set, and 
reconne¢ts the supply when the temperature 
falls approximately 20° below this tempera- 
ture. The electrical connections can be 
carried in a conduit from the supply point 
to the heating elements, or, alternatively, 
the heating elements can be conne¢ted to 
a two-pin-and-earth inlet plug to allow for 
convenient connection and disconnection. 


The basin, of Adamsez enamelled fireclay 
ware, gives ample space for toilet acces- 
sories, and is provided with chromium- 
plated towel-rails at the sides. The overall 
size is 26 ins. by 20 ins. 


* 

Mr. Neill C. Duff, J.p., a Glasgow archi- 
tect, recently undertook considerable exten- 
sions to the Rosevale Cinema, Partick, 
Glasgow. Within twenty-four hours of the 
theatre being closed, every seat and carpet 
had been removed, scaffolding was in 
position, and a large number of workmen 
were in possession. The whole of the work 
was carried out striétly to schedule time, 
and redecoration and refurnishing was at 
once put in hand by Messrs. Hall & Dixon, 
Ltd., of 19 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 
This work was done under the personal 
supervision of Mr. George S. Hall, who 
arranged the decoration and furnishing of 
the original picture house in Sauchiehall 
Street more than twenty years ago. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Messrs. Sidney Williams, L.R.1.B.A., and 
Vivian S. Williams, archite¢ts, surveyors 
and valuers, have removed their offices to 
Westgate House, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 
Telephone No. : 2312. 

Mr. Edwin Atkinson Taber has joined 
Mr. James H. Ashton in his practice. 
Their address is now Ashton and Taber, 
A.R.LB.A., 10 Park Square, Leeds. 
Telephone No. : 24944. 

First eleéted to the Barnes Council three 
years ago by a sweeping majority, Mr. 


J. N. P. Conlan, .R.1.B.A., A.M.ILSTRUCT.E., 


has just been given, on the expiration of his 
term of office, an unopposed return. 
Councillor Conlan is the youngest member. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors and some of the sub-contractors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

Abbey House, Baker Street, N.W.1 (pages 
456. 459-463). General contractors, Walter 





The Reymez pedestal wash-basin. 


Lawrence and Son, Ltd. Sub-contra¢tors : 
H. J. Moyes, demolition; General Asphalte 
Co., Ltd., asphalt; Marston Valley Brick 
Co., bricks; South Western Stone Co., 
Ltd , Portland stone and stonework ; Fenning 
& Co., Ltd., granite; Moreland Hayne & 
Co., Ltd., structural steel; Ames and 

Finnis, tiles; Ernest Matthews & Co., Ltd., 
slates; J. A. King & Co., Ltd., partitions 
and patent glazing; Jas. Clark and Son, 
Ltd., glass; Turpin’s Parquet Flooring Co., 
wood-block flooring and patent flooring; 
Waterex, Ltd., waterproofing materials; 
Rosser and Russell, Ltd., central heating, 
boilers and ventilation; Nautilus Fire Co., 
Ltd., grates; Gas Light and Coke Co., 
gasfitting; Engineering Works, Ltd., electric 
wiring, electric light fixtures, electric heat- 
ing; Matthew Hall & Co., Ltd., plumbing; 
Tylors, Ltd., sanitary fittings; Carter and 
Aynsley, door furniture; Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., casements and window 
furniture; Gillett and Johnston, Ltd., 
bells; New System Private Telephones, 
Ltd., telephones; Haywards, Ltd., iron 
staircases; Plastering, Ltd., plaster; Gilbert 
Seale and Son, Ltd., decorative plaster; 
J. Starkie Gardner, Ltd., metalwork; J. 
Whitehead and Sons, Ltd., marble; Cope 
& Co., and Brookes, Ltd., tiling; Walter 
Lawrence and Son, Ltd., and J. P. White 
and Sons, Ltd., joinery work; Waygood- 
Otis, Ltd., lifts; Synchronome Co., Ltd., 
clocks; A. G. Williams, water supply; 
Ionite, Ltd., signs. 

Keats Museum and Branch Library, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. (pages 465-467). 
General contractors, Messrs. Quennell. 
Sub-contractors: H. Young & Co., con- 
structional steelwork; Young, Austen and 
Young, heating and hot-water service; 
Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., metal windows 
and gearing and skylights; Mellowes & 
Co., Ltd., dome and laylight; Clark and 
Fenn, Ltd., fibrous plaster; West Heath 
Joinery Works, Ltd., hardwood and general 
joinery; Roberts, Adlard & Co., slates; 
Lawford Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt flat 
roofs; Joseph Ebner, wood-block flooring; 
Rivers-Smith, electric light wiring and bells; 
Haywards, Ltd., steel doors; Garton and 
Thorne, Ltd., collapsible gates; Korkoid 
Decorative Floors, rubber flooring; Carter 
and Aynsley, Ltd., ironmongery; Falk, 
Stadelmann & Co., Ltd., eleétric light 
fittings; Merryweather and Sons, Ltd., fire 
extinguishers; Davis, Bennett & Co., Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; Libraco, Ltd., wooden 
library fittings; Roneo, Ltd., steel library 


fittings. 
St. Nicholas House, St. Andrews (pages 
468-469). General contractors, James 


Stewart and Sons. Sub-contractors : Mel- 
ville and Thomson, carpenter and joiner; 
J. Hawie, plasterer; W. Brand, slater and 
marling; Fimister, plumber and ele¢trician. 


ARCHITECT’S WILL 


Mr. William Stonier Yates, architect 
and surveyor, of Hanley, left £10,039. 
(Net personalty, £8,014.) 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 
Buildings are to be erected on the sites of 126, 
127 and 128, Houndsditch, and Gravel Lane 
Schools, cITy OF LONDON. 

Plans passed at CROYDON: Two _ houses, 
Addiscombe Road, for Messrs. J. B. and W. B. 
Hemmings; four flats, Troy Road, for Mr. 
W. A. New; ten houses, Devonshire Way, for 
Messrs. Bethell and Swannell: seventy houses, 
Kynaston Avenue, for Messrs. Warner and 
Watson (Surrey), Ltd.; nine houses, Biggin 
Hill, for Messrs. Thomas and Son; shops, flats 
and offices, High Street and Coomber Road, 
for Mr. J. Cohen; two houses, Sandilands, for 
Messrs. Truett and Steel: factory, rear II 
Sydenham Road, for Mr. H. Macintosh; two 
bungalows, Wickham Road, for Mr. R. W. 
Trent; stores, offices and flats, Mitcham Road, 
for Messrs. Bethell and Swannell; two houses, 
Quadrant Road, for Mr. G. T. Scratchley; 
shops and showrooms, London Road and 
Station Road, for Messrs. Hobden and Porri: 
alterations and additions, Croydon General 
Hospital, London Road, for Messrs. Berney 
and Son; alterations and additions, 27 Addis- 
combe Road, for Mr. P. Richardson; additions, 
St. Peter’s Church, for Mr. H. Macintosh; 
alterations and additions, 44-46 Church Street, 
for MacFisheries, Ltd.; factory, Rosecourt 
Road, for Mr. W. G. Thain; twenty-three 
houses, Holmesdale and St. John’s Roads, for 
Mr. E. F. Bates. 

Plans passed by the EALING Corporation : 
Canteen, Priory Works, Perivale Lane, for 
Messrs. Clements, Newling & Co., Ltd.: 
pavilion, Hangar Lane, for Greystoke Residents’ 
Association; thirty-two houses, Lynwood Road, 
for London and Provincial Building Co., Ltd.; 
four shops, South Ealing Road, for Mr. J. 
Brown; development scheme, New Broadway, 
for Messrs. North, Robin and Wilsdon, for 
Central Commercial Properties; eight houses, 
Ribblesdale Avenue, for Messrs. J. and J. H. 
Boothman, Ltd.; twelve shops and _ flats, 
Windmill Road, for Messrs. F. Richards, Ltd.; 
two houses, Mayfield Gardens, for Great 
Western Land Co.; seventeen shops and flats, 
North Circular Road, and 117 houses, Perivale 
Lane, for Mr. G. L. Russell; twelve shops and 
flats, Greenfield Road, for Mr. G. Gould; 
sixteen houses, Tavistock Avenue, for Mr. E. B. 
Burge; twelve houses, Clauson Avenue, for 
Guest Building Co.; hotel for Young & Co.’s 
Brewery Co., Ltd., Greenford Road, for Messrs. 
Clemence & Co.; shops, Ruislip Road, for 
Messrs. Hamblin, Fox and Bailey; premises 
for Standard Wallpaper Co., Ltd., Uxbridge 
Road, for Messrs. Walter Hearn and Chute; 
flats and garages, Hastings Road, for G.W.R. 
Co.; eight shops, Cleveland Road, for Messrs. 
P. Chase, Gardener & Co.; flats and garages, 
Hamilton Road, for Messrs. Gale, Heath and 
Sneath. 

Plans passed by the FULHAM B.c, : Extensions, 
1 Petley Road, for Mr. W. A. White; hall, etc., 
Baptist Church, Dawes Road, for Mr. F. W. 
Godfrey; extensions, 310-312 Munster Road, 
for Messrs. W. J. Marston and Son. 

A garage and filling station is to be built 
in Finchley Road, HAMPSTEAD, from the designs 
of Mr. A. H. Dungay. 

The L.C.C, is to ereét seventy tenements in 
China Walk, LAMBETH. 

The L.C.C. has prepared a scheme for the 
provision of central laundry accommodation 
at LAMBETH, at a cost of £17,560. 

Plans passed by the LEWISHAM B.c. : Buildings, 
site of 156-158 High Road, for Messrs. Perch 
and Permaud; market, High Street, for 
Messrs. Weston and Bidwell; six houses, 
Danecy Road, for Mr. G. T. Harman; two 
houses, Ulwood Road, for Messrs. Thomas 
Allen (Lee), Ltd.; two houses, Westwood 
Park, for Mr. F. S. Head: twenty houses, 
Stillness Road, for Mr. G. T. Harman; addi- 
tions, “Royal Oak” public-house, Church 
Street, for Messrs. H. and J. Taylor. 


Plans passed by the MARYLEBONE B.C.: Re- 
building, 23-25 Crawford Place, for Mr. A. 
Dawkins; buildings, Park Road and Lorne 
Gardens, for Mr. J. Emberton. 

For the proposed extension to Messrs. 
Lillywhite’s, Ltd., Sporting Goods Outfitters, 
Criterion Buildings, 24 Regent Street, picca- 
DILLY, s.w., Mr. L. Prior-Hale, L.R.1.B.A. (Fitt 
and Prior-Hale), is the architect. 

Plans passed by the TOTTENHAM U.D.C.: 
Forty-four houses, Hillside Road, for Messrs. 
A. and S. Faux; extensions, factory, Tariff 
Road, for Benjamin Ele¢tric, Ltd.; faétory, 
St. John’s Road, for Mr. S. J. Freeder; altera- 
tions, 17 West Green Road, for Messrs. A. B. 
Hemmings, Ltd. 

St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church autho- 
rities are to erect buildings for educational and 
social purposes in the Prusom Street area, 
WAPPING, 

Plans passed at WESTMINSTER: Alterations 
and additions, 278 Vauxhall Bridge Road, for 
Messrs. Hoare and Wheeler; alterations, 
7 Culross Street, for Mr. F. Etchells; altera- 
tions and additions, 259 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
for Wilton Decorators, Ltd. ; 
Tavistock Hotel and 1-7 James Street, Covent 
Garden, for Messrs. Hood Bros. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed at BEXHILL: House, Cooden 
Drive, and two houses, Richmond Avenue, for 
Mr. J. E. Maynard: bungalow, Pebsham Lane, 
for Mr. J. Hunt; bungalow, Chestnut Walk, 
for Mr. W. Piper; house, Little Common Road, 
for Mr. A. E. Lewis; six houses, Southlands 
Avenue, for Mr. E. Bunce; additions, Pelham 
Hotel, Holliers Hill, for Mr. P. G. Searles: 
house, Middlesex Road, house, Leasingham 
Gardens, and five bungalows, Seaborne Road, 
Pebsham, for Messrs. Tubbs and Messer; house, 
Collington Lane, for Mr. J. E. Alce. 

The BOURNEMOUTH Corporation has passed 
plans, submitted by Mr. S. Kermode, for the 
erection of a cinema and six shops at the 
corner of Christchurch Road and Queensland 
Road. 

Plans passed by the BOURNEMOUTH Corpora- 
tion: Extensions to shops, 18-22 Southborne 
Grove, for Messrs Boots (Southern), Ltd.; 
alterations and additions, shops and offices, 
Old Christchurch Road, for Messrs. Dodshon 
and Homer; three houses, Carlton Road, for 
Messrs. Berry and Wood; two houses, Colmore 
Road, for Mr. C. W. Garrett; six flats, Brank- 
some Wood Road, for Mrs. F. Faulkner; two 
houses, Lower Charminster Road, for Mr. 
H. W. King; two houses, Warnford Road, for 
Mr. H. L. Loveland; five houses, Corhampton 
Road, for Mr. F. Holt. 

The EASTBOURNE Corporation is to prepare 
plans for the erection of sixty-four flats in 
Churchdale Road. 

The FARNBOROUGH U.D.C. are proceeding with 
a further housing scheme. The architect is 
Mr. A. H. Dungay. 

The wHastincs Corporation is to 
sub-stations in connection with 
extensions in the rural areas. 

Plans passed by the Hastincs Corporation : 
Two houses, St. Saviour’s Road, for Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Sons; two houses, Edwin 
Road and bungalow, Keppel Road, for Mr. J. 
Hunt; club, The Green, for Messrs. Simmons 
Bros. and Sors; house, St. Helen’s Road, two 
houses, Elphinstone Avenue, houses, Wykeham 
Road, ten garages, Wellington Mews, house, 
Old Harrow Lane, and ten houses, Collier 
Road, for Messrs. Jeffrey and Bowcock; canopy 
at New Cinema, King’s Road, for Mr. J. B. 
Mendham; house, St. Helen’s Road, for Mr. 


erect six 
electricity 


J.S. D. Hicks. 


Plans passed by the porTsMouTH Corporation : 
Additions to synagogue, Queen Street, for 
Portsmouth Hebrew Congregation ; nineteen 
houses, off London Road, Hilsea, for Mr. F. 


McLaren; seven new streets, Cosham estate, 


buildings, site of 


for Dock Employees Housing Association, Ltd. ; 
ten houses, Stanley Avenue, for Mr. V. Dye: 
alterations, public hall, Victoria Road, for 
Portsmouth Distriét Rechabites; twenty-four 
houses, Chatsworth Avenue, for Messrs. G. and 
W. Mitchell; six houses, Brecon Avenue, for 
Mr. P. T. Price. 

The portsMouTH Education Committee is to 
acquire a site at Cosham for the ere¢tion of a 


junior school. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 
The EXETER Corporation has asked the city 
architect to prepare plans for the erection of 
two blocks of flats in the King Street area. 
Exeter Workmen’s Dwellings Co., Ltd., is to 
erect forty houses in Wykes Road, EXETER, at 
a cost of £17,280. 
The Methodist Church authorities are to 
erect a church in Cowick Street, EXETER. 
The TRuRO Corporation has obtained sanction 
from the Ministry of Health to proceed with 
the erection of fifty houses on the Hendra 
estate, 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
Mr. E. C. Allerton, on behalf of Mr. Hickle, is 


to develop an estate in Chestnut Avenue, 
Oulton Broad, LOWESTOFT, 

Plans passed by the YARMOUTH Corporation : 
Two houses, Burnt Lane, Gorleston, for Messrs. 
R. H. Carter and Son, Ltd.; bungalow, Addison 
Road, for Messrs. H. Bedwell and Son; two 
houses, Victoria Road, for Messrs. Moore and 
Sons; bungalow. Downing Street, for Mr. H. C. 
Downing; additions, schoolrooms, Lady Haven 
Road, for Primitive Methodist Mission; addi- 
tions, ‘“* Old Granville ’’ Hotel, for Mr. P. J. 
Nicholls, 

MIDLAND COUNTIES 

Plans passed by the BEDFORD Corporation : 
Four houses, St. Augustine Road, for Mr. 
A. W. G. Prosser; shop, Elstow Road, for Mr. 
H. A. Harris; house, Nelson Street, for Mr. 
G. J. Tucker; house, Goldington Road, for 
Mr. J. Keech; two houses, Miller Road, for 
Mr. E. Smith; twenty-two houses, London Road, 
for the corporation. 

The BURTON-ON-TRENT Corporation is to erect 
145 houses on the Horningblow estate, at a 
cost of £66,250. 

The Notts Education Committee has approved 
sketch plans for the ereétion of a school for 
320 pupils at COLWICK. 

The coventry Corporation is to ereét fifty 
houses at Whitley and twelve in Funford Road, 
at a cost of £23,000. 

Plans passed by the KETTERING U.D.C.: new 
houses, Masefield Road, for Messrs. F. G. Barlow 
(Builders), Ltd.; shop, Montagu Street, for 
Mr. H. Ellingworth; house, Gipsey Lane, for 
Mrs. J. Cobley; two houses and shop, Londor 
Road, for Mr. C. Miller; houses, Netherfield 
Road, for Mr. E. H. Tingle; house, Russell 
Street, for Mr. A. Mutton. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The BooTLe Corporation is to erect twelve 
houses in Bailey Drove, and has passed a layout 
plan for the erection of 173 houses on the 
Fernhill Road site. 

The Hut Corporation is to grant a subsidy to 
the Sutton Dwellings Trust for the erection of 
twenty-four flats for aged persons in Marfleet 
Lane. 

Plans passed by the HyDE Corporation : Stores, 
Muslin Street, for British Leather Cloth Co., 
Ltd.; extensions, Brewery, Cheapside, for 
Messrs. C. Creese, Ltd.; eleven houses, Shepley 
Street, for Mr. C. H. Pike; four houses, Francis 
Street, for Messrs. A. and A. Smith; five houses, 
Richmond Street, for Messrs. Crompton Bros. ; 
four houses, Vale Avenue, for Messrs. J. Bramal} 
and Sons, Ltd. 

The LeEps Corporation has sold a site on the 
Torre estate to the Roman Catholic Diocesan 
trustees for the erection of a school. 
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Aszapssz 8S. Wales & M 
Abergavenny 8S. Wales & M 
ao 8S. Counties 
Acc’ n N.W. Counties 
AGington’. N.W, Countl 
nD .W. Counties 
Airdrie Scotland 
Aldeburgh E. Counties 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 
Appleby .. N.W. Counties 
— -under- N.W. Counties 
Atherstone Mid. Counties 
Aylesbury.. 8. Counties 
Baxsunr 8S. Counties 
N. W. Counties 
| CastieN. E. Coast 
Barnsley Yorkshire 
Barnstaple | S.W. Counties 
— N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M 
Baclagstoke 8.W. Counties 
Bath 8.W. Counties 
Batley Yorkshire 
Bedford E. Counties 
—— N.E. Coast 
wi 
Bewdley Mid. Counties 
Bicester Mid. Counties 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties 
ham Mid. Counties 
Bishop N.E. Coast 
Auckland 
Blackburn.. N.W. Counties 
Blackpool... N.W. Counties 
Blyth N.E. Coast 
or . 8S. Counties 
Bolton N.W. Counties 
Boston Mid. Counties 
Bournemouth S. Counties 
Bovey Tracey S.W. Counties 
B ord .. Yorkshire 
Brentwood E. Counties 
Bridgend 8S. Wales & M 
Bri ater S.W. Counties 
Brid mn Yorkshire 
Brighouse Yorkshire 
Brighton 8. Counties 
Bristol S.W. Counties 
Brixham . 8.W. Counties 
Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 
Bromyard. Mid. Counties 
Burnley . N.W. Counties 
Burslem .. Mid. Counties 
Burton-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Bury .. N.W. Counties 
Buxton .. N.W. Counties 
Cremer. counties 
rbury . Counties 
° S. Wales & M 
Carlisle .. N.W. Counties 
Carmarthen S. Wales & M 
Saemarves.. . N.W. Counties 
Carnforth . N.W. Counties 
Castleford .. Yorkshire 
Chatham .. 8S. Counties 
Chelmsford E. Counties 
Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 
Chester .. N.W. Counties 
Chesterfield Mid. Counties 
Chichester.. 8S. Counties 
Chorley N.W. Counties 
Cirencester 8. Counties 
Clitheroe .. N.W. Counties 
Clydebank Scotland 
Coalville .. Mid. Counties 
Colchester E. Counties 
Ine N.W. Counties 
Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 
Consett N.E. Coast 
Conway N.W. Counties 
Coventry Mid. Counties 
Crewe .. N.W. Counties 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 
D, sunetox N.E. Coast 
Darwen .. N.W. Counties 
Deal .. 8. Counties 
Denbigh N.W. Counties 
Derb: .. Mid. Counties 
Dewsbury... Yorkshire 
Didcot .. 8. Counties 
Doncaster.. Yorkshire 
Dorchester 8.W. Counties 
Driffield .. Yorkshire 
Droitwich Mid. Counties 
Dudley .. Mid. Counties 
Dundee .. Scotland 
Durham .. N.E. Coast 


* In these areas the rates o 
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RATES OF WAGES 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 
Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for 


The district is that 


Ebbw Vale 
Edinburgh 





8. Counties 
8S. Wales & M. 


E. Glamorgan- 8S. Wales & M. 
shire, Rhondda 
Valley Dey 


Exeter ° 
Exmouth .. 


Feuxsrows 


Filey 
Fleetwood. 
Folkestone — 
Frodsham .. 
Frome oe 


G seems 
Gillingham 
Gloucester. . 
— - 
ospo 

Grantham... 
Gravesend. . 
Greenock .. 
Grimsby .. 
Guildford .. 


Hasussx 


Hanley... 
Hartlopools 
artlepoo: 
—_ ee 
as —_ - 
Hatfiel ° 
Hereford . 
Hertford .. 
Heysham .. 
Howden .. 
ees 


Isle of Wight 
Diets... 


Kaomszy 
Kendal .. 
Kettering |. 
e es 
Kiddermin- 
ster 
King’s Lynn 


Lancasran 
Leamington 
Leek ee 
Leicester .. 
Leigh oe 
Lewes 
Lichfield 
Lincoln... 
Live - 


Llandudno 
Llanelly 


W. Counties 
s. W. Counties 


E. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
8. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


N.E. Coast 


8. Counties 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.E. Coast 

E. Counties 
8. Counties 

8. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
E. Counties 
8S. Counties 


N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


lenten (12- “miles radius) 
Do. (12-15 miles radius) 


Long Eaton Mid. Counties 

Lough- Mid. Counties 
borough 

Luton .. E. Counties 

Lytham .. N.W. Counties 

Macctss- N.W. Counties 

FIELD 
Maidstone.. 8S. Counties 
Malvern Mid. Counties 
Manchester N.W. Counties 
Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 
Margate 8. Counties 
Matlock Mid. Counties 
Merthyr S. Wales & M. 
Middles- N.E. Coast 

brough 
Middlewich N.W. Counties 
Minehead . 8.W. Counties 
Monmouth  S. Wales & M. 

& S. and E. 

Glamorganshire 
Morecambe N.W. Counties 
N awrwicen N.W. Counties 
Neath 8S. Wales & M 
Nelson - W. Counties 
Newcastle .. = E. Coast 
Newport .. 8S. Wales & M. 
Normanton Yorkshire 


is a selection only. 
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Northampton Mid. Counties 


North Staffs. Mid. Counties 
North Shields N.E. Coast 
Norwich .. E. Counties 
ame Mid. Counties 
Nuneaton . Mid. Counties 
One Mid. Counties 
Oldham N.W. Counties 
Oswestry N.W. Counties 
Oxford S. Counties 
P AISLEY .. Scotland 
Pembroke... S. Wales & M 
Perth Scotland — 
Peterborough E. Counties 
Plymouth . S.W. Counties 
Pontefract Yorkshire 
Pontypridd 8S. Wales & M 
Portsmouth 8S. Counties 
Preston .. W. Counties 
UEENS- N.W. Counties 
FERRY 
Rassene S. Counties 
Reigate - 8. Counties 
Retford .. Mid. Counties 
Rhondda S. Wales & M 
Valley 
Ripon - Yorkshire 
Rochdale ... N.W. Counties 
Rochester S. Counties 
Ruabon .. N.W. Counties 
Rugby Mid. Counties 
Rugeley . Mid. Counties 
Runcorn .. N.W. Counties 
Se ALBANS’ E. Counties 
St. Helens N.W. Counties 
b 8.W. Counties 
Scarborough Yorkshire 
Scunthorpe Mid. Counties 
Sheffield Yorks 
Shipley - Yorkshire 
Shrewsbury Mid. Counties 
Skipton Yorkshire 
Slough 8S. Counties 
Solihull Mid. Counties 
Southampton S. Counties 
— -on- E. Counties 
Southport.. N.W. Counties 
S. Shields .. N.E. Coast 
Stafford .. Mid. Counties 
Stoc rt.. N.W. Counties 
Stockton-on- N.E. Coast 
Tees 
Stoke-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Stroud .. S.W. Counties 
Sunderland N.E. Coast 
Swadlincote Mid. Counties 
Swansea .. S. Wales & M 
Swindon .. S.W. Counties 
T sswoors N.W. Counties 
Taunton .. S.W. Counties 
Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 
Te outh S.W. Coast 
Todmorden Yorkshire 
Torquay S.W. Counties 
Truro -. §.W. Counties 
Tunbridge 8. Counties 
Wells 
Tunstall .. Mid. Counties 
Tyne District N.E. Coast 
Wiss Yorkshire 
FIELD 
Walsall . Mid. Counties 
W: n N.W. Counties 
Warwic Mid. Counties 
Welling- Mid. Counties 
borough 
West Mid. Counties 
Bromwich 
Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 
Whitby .. Yorkshire 
Widnes . N.W. Counties 
igan N.W. Counties 
Winchester 8S. Counties 
Windsor S. Counties 
Wolver- Mid. Counties 
hampton 
Worcester... Mid. Counties 
Worksop .. Yorkshire 
Wrexham N.W. Counties 
Wycombe S. Counties 
Y .nsours E. Counties 
Yeovil .. S.W. Counties 
York Yorkshire 


for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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Tue ArcuHITECTs’ JouRNAL for April 6, 1932 


CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


otherwise stated. 


WAGES 


Bricklayer . 
Carpenter. ° ‘i . a 
Joiner . 5 . ° - ~ 
Machinist . . . ° a 
Mason (Banker - . oa 
»» _ (Fixer) ° . ” 
Plumber i . . ° ” 
Painter . ° ‘ ° ° °° 
Paperhanger ° . ” 
Glazier . j i ° ° °° 
Slater . ° . s ° ” 
Scaffolder . . . ° ” 
Timberman . i . ” 
Navvy ° . . . ” 
General Labourer . . ° ” 
lotryman . ° ° . * 
Crane Driver . 
Watchman 


MATERIALS 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Grey Stone Lime 
Blue Lias Lime. ‘i ° ° o» 
Hydrated Lime . . ° ° oe 
Portland Cement . ° ° ” 
Rapid Hardening Cement 

Thames Ballast . - per Y. 
2” Crushed Ballast . . ss 
Building Sand ° ‘ ° ° 9» 
Washed Sand ; . ° . ‘ 
2" Broken Brick . . ° ‘ oe 
Pan Breeze ° ® ° . . ” 
Coke Breeze ° . ° ° = 


DRAINLAYER 


= hour 


per ton 


ce. 


; per week 2 


NNNKA 


nN 


BEsT STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS 


4 


Straight we per F.R. 
Bends . : + each 
Taper bends . ‘ ‘ i 
Rest bends . r P - 
Single junctions ‘i . © ae 
Double _,, ° ° * oo» 
Straight channels . ‘ . * 

3?” Channel bends . ‘_ < - 
Channel junctions . . 
Channel tapers Ps ‘ ° 1” 
Yard gullies . ‘ ‘ . as 
Interceptors . ° ° 
Iron drain pipe per F.R. 
Bends . each 
Inspection bends . ‘ << a 
Single junctions . . — 
Double junctions . ‘ eh 
Lead wool lb. 
Gaskin 


4 
CUAQd BOUNINNUWUAN HD 


~ 


~ 
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BRICKLAYER 


Flettons ° 
Grooved do. . 
Stocks, rst Quality | 
2nd 
Blue Bricks, Pressed 
sa Wirecuts 
a Brindles 
Bullnose ° 
Red Sand-faced Facings . 
Red Rubbers for Arches . 
Multicoloured Facings 
Luton Facings . i 
Midhurst White Facings . ‘ 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt 
glazed, 1st quality : 
Stretchers 
Headers 
Bullnose : 
Double Stretchers | 
Double Headers ‘ 
Glazed Second Quality, Less 
» Buffs and Creams, Add 
;, Other Colours ‘i . 
Breeze Partition Blocks 


a” 
2 
~ 
24”, ” » 
ye 
3 ” ” 
” 
4 


” ” ” 


MASON 


The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine ae . 

Portland stone, Whitbed . ¥ 

>», Basebed . J ; a 

Bath stone . ‘ ° ° 99 

York stone . . ‘ a 

» Sawn templates 
Paving, 2 


”  . . : . ” 
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SLATER AND TILER 


First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates 
d/d F.O.R. London station : 


” x 12” Duchesses ‘ per M. 
” « 12” Marchionesses . ais 
“x 10” Countesses . ‘ . 9 
” x 10” Viscountesses s ° m1 
18” 9” Ladies . 
Westmorland green (random sizes) . per ‘ton 
Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 
Nine Elms Station : 
20” 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 
» green . ° ” 
Best machine roofing tiles 
Best hand-made do. 
Hips and valleys 
», hand-made 
Nails, compo 
», Copper 


4 
2 
° 
8 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 


Good carcassing timber . 
Birch . . . 
Deal, Joiner’s 
9 nds 
Mahogany, Honduras 
as African 
” Cuban 
Oak, plain American 
», Figured 
», Plain Japanese 
», Figured < 
,, Austrian wainscot 
English 
Yellow 
Oregon 5 
» British Columbian 
Teak, Moulmein x 
» Burma 
Walnut, American 
» French 
Whitewood, American 
Deal floorings, 


” 


Pine, 


” 


” = 
” I 
” 


t 

* 14 

Deal matchings, &” 

r» ¥ 

Rough boarding, 2” 

” 

14 

Plywood, per ft. sup. 

Thickness . 
Qualities 


” 


AA, 
d. d. d.j|d. d. d.jd. 
Bieh . 23 16 31] 74 6 4% 
Alder . | 3% 
Gaboon 
Mahogany | 4 3 3 
Figured Oak | 
1 side 
| 


3 2 4 

3 2 4 3 
4 5% 44] 93 73 - 
87 - 


63 6 
$4 


Plain Oak 
I side 
Oregon Pine 


Scotch glue 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 


Tubes and Fittings: 


we Nw 
Oun Oo @Hhy 


ee) 


+ b 
A. B.JAA. A. B.|AA, A. B.JAA. A. 
d. d.| d. 
8$ 7 
64 54 44) 8 


ment should be made for the cost of transport. 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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(The following are the standard list prices, from which 
should be deducted the various percentages as set 


forth below.) 


r I 
54 9% 
II 


}” 
Tubes, 2’—14" long, per ft. run 
Pieces, 12”-234” long each 
. 3 “tif” long ” 
I “ong sctews, 12”-23}” long ,, 
a 3 ”-11}" long, 
Bends . ” 
Springs not socketed | on 
Socket unions . 
Elbows, square 
Tees 
Crosses . ” 
Plain sockets and nipples os 
Diminished sockets 
Flanges 
Caps 
Backnuts 
Iron main cocks ‘ 
+» 9», With brass plugs | . 


TUBES 
Per cent. 
Gas. - 62} Galvanized gas 
Water. ‘ 582 aa 
Steam . 
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2 


5 
10 


3 
5 
I 
9 
3 
a 
Ir 
7 
I 
3 
9 
4 
6 
5 
3 
3 


Discounts : 


55 
FITTINGS 
Gas i ‘i . 57% Galvanized gas 
Water . . . 524 

Steam . 47% 


RNHNDHDH 


IF aivol 


water . 
- steam . 


~ water . 
9 steam . 
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Per cent, 
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SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued. 
Rolled steel joists cut to length 
Mild steel reinforcing rods, 3” ” 


” ” . ” 
” 

” ” . ” 
” 

” ” ” 


it 
. ” 
” ” . . ” 


4 . ‘ a 


” ” . . ” 


” ” 


” ” 


Cast-iron rain-water pipes 
ordinary thickness metal . 
Shoes 
Anti-splash ‘shoes. 
Boots ° 
Bends ° 
» with access door ° 
Heads ‘ . 
Swan-necks up to 9” offsets ° 
Plinth bends, 44” to 6” 
Half-round rain-water gutters 
ordinary thickness metal . 
Stopends . ° ° ° 
Angles ° ° ° 
Obtuse angles ° 
Outlets ° 


PLUMBER 


Lead, milled sheets 
», drawn pipes 
» soilpipe . 
scrap 
Solder, plumbers’ 
» fine do. 
Copper, sheet 
» tubes 
L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : 
Plain cast 
Coated 
Galvanized 
Holderbats . 
Bends 
Shoes 
Heads 


PLASTERER 


Lime, chalk 
Plaster, coarse 
os fine 
Hydrated lime 

Sirapite 
Keene’s cement 
Sand, washed 
Hair . 
Laths, sawn 

in rent 
Lath nails . 


GLAZIER 


Sheet glass, 21 oz. F.S. 
»» 2602. ‘ i oS 
Arctic glass . ° ° . 99 
Cathedral glass . ; ° os 
Hartley’s rough rolled : ° ‘ 
Do. wired plate . . . 99 
+” Polished plate, n/e 1 r it. . o” 


” ” . ” 


Ib. 
bundle 


Ib. 


a 
on 


” ” . ” 
” ” . ” 
” ” . ” 
- ” : ” 
” ” ” 
” ” . ” 
45 . . ” 
” ” 65 : ” 

” ” go ” 

100 ” 

Vita glass, sheet, nj/er ° Ss 
” ” . ” 
a », over ° ~ 
plate, n/erft. . sa 


” ” . . ” 


” ” 


PPOWWRNNNKHH 


” ” 


” oo» ; . ” 

” . ” 
15 . . ” 

», over 15 

Putty, linseed oil 


” ” 


PAINTER 


White lead . 
Linseed oil . 

Boiled oil 
Turpentine . 
Patent knotting . 
Distemper, washable 
me ordinary 
Whitening . 
Size, double 

Copal varnish 

Flat varnish 
Outside varnish 
White enamel é 
Ready-mixed paint 
Brunswick black . 


cwt. 


3 
s. d. 
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Tue ARCHITECTS’ JouRNaAL for April 6, 193% 


CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
London Area. They include establishment charges and the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR fa 4. CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued, 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away ‘ . ‘ S. 6 14” deal moulded sashes of average size . ° . . . FS. 
», to reduce levels n/e 5’ o” deep and cart away . . <. o ” - on e ° ° . ° ” 
to form basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away . ° 14” deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oak sills, 13” pulley 
o * 10’ o” deep and cartaway . J 6 stiles, 1}” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting beads, 
* ” 15’ o” deep and cartaway . ‘ ° and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 
If in stiff clay ‘ . ‘i ° ° . - — ° 2” - 
If in underpinning . ‘ ‘ ‘ - ; 2 5 oO Extra only ‘for moulded ‘horns " J ‘ 
Digging, return, fill and ram . ° ‘ ; ; ‘ ° 14” deal four-panel square, both sides, door ‘ ° 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation ° ° ° ° 7S. o . ‘ e 
se a to pier holes - . . . . 6 oo wee moulded both sides 
°°” os to trenches . ° ° . ‘ 6 ae os ‘ . 
extra, only if left in ° . ‘ ° ’ 34 4” = 3” deal, rebated and moulded frames 
Harde ore, filled in and rammed . ° ° ‘. . rc. o . er . ‘ 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6-1) . ‘ . . 6 ” deal tongued and moulded window-board, ‘on and including 
~ ia - (4-2-1) 5 : 8 6 deal bearers = ‘ 
os a pe underpinning r 3 én 20 1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . . . _ . ‘3. 9 together on and including strong fir carriages . : 
14” deal moulded wall strings ‘ 
14” outer strings é 
6” Ends of treads and risers housed to string 
DRAINLAYER s. d. » & 3” x 2” deal moulded handrail ‘ 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete I ” deal balusters and housing each end 
to be priced separately) . 7 * 1 ‘i F.R. 6 | £. oo 
Extra, only for bends. ‘ ; x ‘ . Each 9 3” x 3” deal wrought framed newels 
junctions ° ° ° ‘ i > 6 Extra only for newel caps 
Gullies and gratings : ; : 9 Do., pendants . 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing . ° . F.R. o 
Extra, only for bends . ° . . ° - Each 6 


. 


ot 
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NUNIW Rw 


SMITH AND FOUNDER i / 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 


I s. d. position . . Per cwt. 
a in lime mortar : . Per Rod Sf Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 


: position . ° . . ” 
™ Stocks oe r < : . — a Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . ” 
™ Blues in cement . : . : : r er 62 Mild steel bar reinforcement, 4” and up, bent and fixed complete * 
E xtra only for ciscular on plan : . : , : f m 3 Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood onan including all 
backi : : bolts and nuts 20g. . 2 ‘ - PSB. 
9 icking to masonry . ° ° ° ° . ’ 2 Wrot- Iked 1 I od chi I Per cwt. 
raising on old walls . z : * 5 E »t-iron caulked and cam ere c nimney ars. . . . c 
99 underpinning . _ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ sd 10 
Fair Face and pointing internally . ‘i ‘ ‘i 5 a ?.S. PLUMBER 
Extra only for picked stock facings ‘ ‘ i ; ‘ Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters, etc. ‘ ‘ > . Per cwt. 
o red brick facings i . . . ° s Do. in flashings ‘ ‘ ‘ A . ° : ” 
‘a blue brick facings . - . i ‘ ‘ Do. in covering to turrets, etc. s . ‘ * . ” 
0 glazed brick facings . 5 . a i ‘ os Do. in soakers : : ‘ . : 2 . . 9 
Tuck pointing - : ‘ . ‘ a - i _ = Labour to welted edge . ‘ ‘ ; : “ ‘ . BPR. 
Weather pointing . ° . ° ‘ ; . : . ” Open copper nailing ; ‘ ; ; . ° ° . ” 
Slate dampcourse . e . . a ; ; ‘ . is Close 


°° ooo 


HRN HA 


Bwwooo ge 


at 


. . . . . . . ° ” 
” i 


Vertical dampcourse ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ; ° ° e 3 2 
Lead service pipe and » ae » & . d. » & s. d. 
fixing with pipe — 
ASPHALTER : ' hooks . ; 


? 
a 


wn 


Do. soil pipe and 
fixing with cast lead 
tacks 
Extra, only to bends Each — 
Do. to stop ends ° 
Boiler screws and 
unions . . 
Lead traps . 
Screw down bib 
valves . ‘ - » 7 6 
Do. stop cocks = a 
Portland stone, seen all labours, hoisting, fixing and cleaning _o yr — — _ ee : ; 
down, complete . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . Do. angles . : : : a : 
Bath stone and do., all as last . ° ° ° . . Do. outlets 


Artificial stone and do. ° ° . ‘ ° 9 4” dia. cast-iron rain- water pipe and fixing with ears cast on 
York stone templates, fixed complete 5 ‘ e . ° Extra, only for shoes ‘i ‘ 


. — : ; ; ; . ) . Do. for plain heads ‘ : 3 : : 


4” Horizontal dampcourse 
?” Vertical dampcourse . 
§” paving or flat 

1” paving or flat 

1” x 6” skirting 

Angle fillet 

Rounded angle 

Cesspools 


Aun 


MASON 


ADAACHAOwW 


PLASTERER AND TILING 
SLATER AND TILER Expanded metal lathing, small mesh . ~ 


Ss $3 r a I “ Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° . . 
ee 20" > 10" — ann teas’ dead ont =e = : — c Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 


Do., x 9” . ‘ . }” screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, “wood block 
Res 24” X 12” 5 s ; : : : Ss 5 . floor, etc. . ; 


Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses. : 3 Do. vertical a . . . . . . . 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, nailed Rough render on walls . . . . . 
every fourth course . - : : Render, float and set in lime and hair . . ° 


Do., all as last, but of machine-made til Render and set in Sirapite 
F “izing a, Sedan ciioan — ae Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement. 


» Extra, only if on lathing . ° ° ° 
Stripping old slating and clearing away Keene's cement, angie and ‘aii : Z : : : 
Arris . ° . ° ° ° e e 
Rounded angle, small :; 
ee? cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per ” girth 
“ granolithic pavings . ° ° . ° ° 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, including all strutting 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams 
a to stanchions . 
” to staircases . 
Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. 
Fir framed in floors ° ° ° ° ° ° 
roofs e ° ° ° ° 
Kc - col : . GLAZIER 
7 ” ii P e . i : ” 7 , 21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with wy 
26 oz. do. and do. . 
+” ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to. joists Arctic glass and glazing with putty 


a ” ” ” ” Cathedral glass and do. . 
Glazing only, British polished plate” 


Extra, only if i in beads 
Washleather 


wn 


1" ° . . ° ° ° 
6" x 6” white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
9” x 3” 

Extra, only for small quadrant angle es . ° 5 


COMDOCKHWW BO AWOWSHSD agom 


OOuUN HH 
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ne fir battening for Countess slating 
Do. for 4” gauge tiling 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply 
” ” ” 2» 
3» 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists . 
” deal gutter boards and bearers Do. with washable distemper . 
yy oe . ° ° . ° . o Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 
* deal wrought rounded roll’. -R. Do. on woodwork . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 
r deal grooved and tongued flooring, laid complete, including Do. on steelwork 
cleaning off ° . ° ° . ° ° ° Sqr. Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 
1}” do. ° . os ~% ° ° ° . . ° : Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 
14” do. 3 Stain and wax-polish woodwork 
1” deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged French polishing . . ° 
towall . Ss. Stripping off old paper . e 
1}" do, : ‘ ° ° a ‘ ‘ : ‘a A . Hanging ordinary paper ° 


mo 


eR @OWHRO OD 


wn 


PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. 
Do. and distemper walls 


ae 


) 
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FITTINGS DESIGNED 


METAL 


MARY’S, 


BY H. S&S. 


Supplement to THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for, Apri! 6, 1932 


PIMLICO 


GOODHART-RENDEL 


THE NEW WEST ENTRANCE PORCH OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH 


r the above photograph the positions can be identified 
of several of the fittings of which drawings are reproduced, 
to the scales indicated, within and on the last page. 
The finial to the roof of the new porch is in lead, cast 
from a model prepared from the architect’s drawing by 


Mr. Lawrence Turner. The church being dedicated to 
St. Mary the Virgin, the Lily of the Annunciation has been 
selected as the motif of the design. 

The wrought ironwork details are in the medizval 
manner ; examples of some of the things that are “fun 
to do” with bars of iron. The tapering of the hinges is 
obtained by splitting narrow strips of metal from the edge 
of the hinge and rolling them into scrolls. The end boss 
of the centre hinge is obtained by hammering the end 
till a hole appears in the centre of the boss, and then 


splitting off a scroll strip in the same way. The hinges 
to the porch door were executed by the general 
contractors. 

The rainwater head is executed in cast lead ; a photo- 
graph of it appears in this week’s “* Selected Precedents.” 

The railing details and door handles call for no special 
comment. The boundary wall gate, to which the handle 
shown is attached, is of very light construction. The 
‘functional ” nature of the design is a characteristic which 
the earliest Gothic shares with the most advanced modern 
work, 

This church was fully illustrated and described in the 
last special New Year issue (January 13); and altar 
details were the subject of a supplement with the issue 
for February 10 last. 
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A MODERN UNDERGROUND STATION 


ALEXANDERPLATZ, BERLIN: 


UPPER HALL, 


Te new Berlin Underground Station, Alexander- 
platz, of which some photographs and _ scale 
drawings appear here, was put into service in 
1931. It is the largest of its kind in Berlin, and 
demanded the solution of extraordinary problems 
of circulation. It links together the traffic of 


three underground lines, one under the other, 
and all with that of the State Railway and of 


the numerous streets which the 
Alexanderplatz. 

The building attempts to shape this complicated 
system on definite and spacious lines. Walls are 
as far as possible replaced by pillars, and the pillars 


are as slender as may be (the largest, of steel, without 


converge on 


INTERMEDIATE LANDING, WITH PILLARS AND WALLS LINED 


PROFESSOR 


SHOWING BARE STANCHIONS 


ALFRED GRENANDER, ARCHITECT 


WITH LIGHT-ENCASED CAPITALS 


facing). The various areas run as far as it is tech- 
nically feasible, without separation. The staircases 
are not walled in, but lie open and are collected in 
groups in ample halls. All barriers are thin and 
transparent. The walls are faced with glazed bright 
green tiles, which contribute to the effect of light 
and space. 

By such means, without excessive technical expen- 
diture, the architect has succeeded in avoiding the 
sensation of restriction which easily arises in similar 
projects. 

This subterranean station works without congestion, 
orderly and expeditiously, in spite of its inherent 
complexity. 


WITH GREEN TILES 
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PLATFORMS AND STAIRWAYS, PHOTOGRAPHED] FROM ONE OF THE TRACKS 
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WILL BE EFFECTIVE A CENTURY HENCE 


SO LONG AS A “VITA“ GLASS WINDOW LASTS 
ITS ABILITY TO LET IN 


THE HEALTH RAYS OF DAYLIGHT REMAINS 


There is no truth in the rumour which you may have 
heard that after a few months or a couple of years 
‘«Vita’’ Glass loses its property of admitting the 
ultra-violet rays of daylight. In common with all glass 
it is affected by exposure to sunlight and takes some time 
to adapt itself, but after that its transmission of the 
ultra-violet rays is stabilised for ever, and those rays 
are admitted to the furthest limit of the sun's spectrun, 
unhindered by the passage of time. It is made and guaran- 


teed by PILKINGTON BROTHERS, LIMITED, St. Helens, Lancs 


“Vita “ Glass is obtainable from local Glass Merchants, Plumbers, Glaziers and Builders 





“Vita” is the Registered trade mark of PILKINGTON BROTHERS, LIMITED, St. Helens 
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_ PRECEDENTS: 
STATIONS—II 


SELECTED 
| RAILWAY 


1. THE RARLSPLATZ 
STATION OF THE 


HESE Continental examples illustrate stages in the 
development of railway station design. Though none is 
exaclly superannuated, none (except, perhaps, figure 1) can be 
considered a really satisfactory ad hoc struéture. The two 
largest (figures 3 and 5) were begun before the war, but only 


finished after it. Both are rather overwhelmingly monumental, 


and ‘date’ accordingly. Figure 4, a post-war building 
serving a new port, represents the “‘ nationalist’ architecture of 
a country only put back on the map in 1919. Paradoxically, it 
1s the most “* traditional ’’ of all : a not unpleasant blend of the 
historic Polish stucco style and the stepped gable-ends characteristic 
of the old Baltic cities. 

Figure 1 (the oldest : 1898!), construéted of steel-plating, 
enamelled white, at least tries to use modern materials logically. 
This Vienna Stadtbahn (Inner Circle) station was designed 
by Otto Wagner, the “ Father’? of Verticality, if not of 
Modernism itself. Apart from the art nouveau titivations of 
the roof, it is a purely ** functional’’ interpretation of the 
metropolitan station as a short covered passage leading to 





VIENNA CITY 
RAILWAY (1898) 





[Otto Wagner, architect. 


the platforms of ‘‘up”’ and “down”? railway lines at a lower level. 
Bonatz has symbolized incessant arrival and departure by twin 
portals on the heroic scale. His immense Stuttgart terminus 
(figure 5), magnificent, but perhaps made unduly ponderous by 
a use of Cyclopean blocks of a very grim stone that suggests 
fortification, has suffered from having to be completed during a 
period of acute financial stringency. The economies necessitated 
include timber roofing and platform-canopies. The latter are 
marvels of ersatz engineering in 3-foot articulated sections of 
wood in place of steel. 

Figure 2, a representative medium-sized German station of the 
pre-war decade, clearly shows the influence of Messel. It typifies 
those not very happy attempts at emancipation from traditional 
forms which preceded the awakening of a new architectural 
consciousness. 

Figure 3, the largest station in Europe, is just a colossal public 
building that might equally well be a museum. The steel roofing 
of the platforms, however, is of very great beauty. 

BAIRD DENNISON 





[By courtesy of the German Reichsbahn. 


2. COLOGNE (MULHEIM) STATION 
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3, LEIPZIG CENTRAL 
TERMINUS 


By courtesy of the 

German Reichsbahn. | 

5. THE NEW STATION 
AT STUTTGART 

[Paul Bonatz, architect, 

By courtesy of the 

German Reichsbahn. 





Romuald Miller, architect.] [By courtesy of ** The Concrete Way.”’ 
4. GDYNIA STATION, IN POLAND 
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WEDNESDAY, 


WELL, MR. 


T is just as well that the Right Hon. Herbert 
] Morrison, ex-Minister of Transport, should have 

unburdened his soul on the subject of architects 
in the columns of our evening contemporary, The Star, 
for the candour of his article, ‘“‘ Well, Mr. Architect !” 
enables us to understand even more clearly than we 
did before the forceful personality of the man who, 
more than anybody else, must be held responsible for 
the impending demolition of Waterloo Bridge. 

As is well known Mr. Herbert Morrison is a London 
County Council man. He has been for many years 
the leader of the Labour group in that body, but his 
influence is really greater than this fact implies, for in 
temperament he has much less affinity with the 
idealists in his own party than he has with “the 
hard-faced business men ” who comprise the majority 
of the London County Council. And in a special 
degree he finds himself applauded by these latter when 
he speaks about the subject of architecture. Yet one 
might imagine that his attitude towards this art and 
to the practitioners of it would not be altogether 
pleasing to the type of socialist who takes architecture 
seriously and regards it as of such high significance 
that major developments in it should be subject to 
a substantial measure of State control. 

What Mr. Herbert Morrison and his friends on the 
London County Council so deeply resent is that there 
became vocal a public opinion which was at variance 
with their own views on Waterloo Bridge and the 
traffic problem of London, and that Parliament, 
a more genuinely democratic body than the L.C.C., 
gave ear to these public protests, and even had the 
effrontery to offer advice to the London County 
Council and for a time to deflect it from its purpose 
of demolishing Waterloo Bridge. 

The authority of Parliament in these important 
matters which concerned the Metropolis would have 
been still more forcibly upheld had it not unfortunately 
happened that owing to Mr. Morrison’s political 
services to his party, it was thought advisable by the 
Prime Minister of the Labour Government to elevate 
him from the more parochial status of leader of the 
Labour group of the L.C.C. to be Minister of Transport, 
and thus occupy a key position which greatly increased 
his power to champion his se¢tarian views. 

In his article Mr. Morrison is good enough to inform 
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the architectural profession in general that its members 
are quite incompetent to express opinions on the 
subject of traffic and are in fact meddling in matters 
which do not concern them. It is not, however, 
immediately apparent to us that architects, who have 
devoted a lifetime to the study of civic design and must 
consider traffic problems as an essential part of town 
planning as a whole, are necessarily unqualified to 
come to sensible conclusions upon the essential points 
of a scheme such as that proposed by the L.C.C. for 
Waterloo Bridge or Charing Cross Bridge and _ its 
environs. Nor need we assume that a politician, who 
has devoted a lifetime to the study of party tactics, 
is entitled to ignore such expert knowledge as the 
architectural profession can put at his disposal. 

In his capacity as Minister of Transport one 
might have expected that Mr. Morrison, in 
accordance with constitutional practice, would have 
given heed to professional opinions which concerned 
matters of great moment within his jurisdiction. 
If he denies that an extensive remodelling of the 
heart of London, whether this be primarily undertaken 
for traffic purposes or not, is an archite¢tural occasion 
of enormous importance, then surely he must be a 
phenomenon of a kind such as our system of democratic 
rule has not hitherto thrown up into a position of 
responsibility. 

Mr. Morrison tells us that if it is a question of what is 
beautiful or not, the architeéts have a right to their 
opinion and he has a right to his, and John Citizen 
has a perfect right to disagree with Lord Crawford, 
the Royal Fine Arts Commission and the R.I.B.A. 
Of course he has; for in this free country, everybody 
is entitled to exercise to the full whatever measure of 
logical faculty has been vouchsafed to him. And, by 
the same token, John Citizen has a perfect right to 
disagree with the traffic proposals which have emanated 
from a small committee of the L.C.C. on the ground 
that these proposals are thoroughly illogical. 

So long as Mr. Morrison does not attempt to meet 
these charges of illogicality in the eyes of the public 
it will not avail his case if he tries to belittle the status 
of the architectural profession, which cannot, without 
abrogating its principal public fund¢tion, omit to 
express its views upon important building developments 
in the Metropolis or elsewhere. 
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The Tavistock Square fagade of Woburn House, 
left), and the British Medical Association building. 
Woburn House has just been completed from 
the designs of Messrs. Joseph. 
—there is another to Upper Woburn Place—are 


NEW JEWISH 
COMMUNAL 


The elevations 





carried out in multicoloured bricks and a very 
limited amount of stone to avoid detracting 
from the merits of Wontner Smith’s B.M.A. 
building. Further illustrations appear on pages 
494-498. 
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NEWS & 
TOPICS 


John Dower, M.A. 
(CANTAB.), A.R.I.B.A., 
author of the paper on 
** Aerodromes,”’ read 
before the R.I.B.A. on 
Monday last, extracts 
from which are given 
on page 489 of this 
issue. He is the Secre- 
tary of the R.I.B.A., 


Aerodromes’Committee 





WISELY ”” 


*" SPENDING 
AM pleased to give publicity to the 
letter, which I have received from Mr. Alister G. 
MacDonald : 

* | shall be glad if you will allow me to correct a statement 
which is contained in the first paragraph of your * News 
and Topics’ of the 3oth March. The statement that 
Mr. MacDonald now ‘relents’ in his interpretation of 
economy is not correct. I have heard the Prime Minister 
speak on various occasions since last August, and I was 
with him for ten days during the General Election. His 
advice has always been, and he has said so both inside 
and outside the House of Commons, that where incomes 
will bear it people should go on spending, spending wisely, 
but spending courageously. Unfortunately, many Local 
Authorities have taken the short view and have practised 
‘economy’ by not spending at all. They will find that 
this type of ‘economy’ only increases unnaturally their 
liabilities as time goes on. Hence the reminder again 
the other day, which you evidently have not linked up 
with the Prime Minister’s previous speeches on this 
matter.” 


following 


* 


THE R.1.B.A, ANNUAL DINNER 

The R.I.B.A. are by no means a conservative body 
with regard to the rendezvous of their annual dinner. 
Last year, it will be recalled, they gathered in the old 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall; this year, they dined in the new 
ballroom at Claridge’s Hotel. They were fortunate in 
having present no fewer than three members of the 
Cabinet, namely : Sir Hilton Young (Minister of Health) ; 
Sir Herbert Samuel (Home Secretary); and Mr. 
P. J. Pybus (Minister of Transport). Many other dis- 
tinguished guests also attended. A delightful feature was 
the singing of Grace, before and after dinner, by the 
choristers of St. Lawrence Jewry. 

* 

Every architect’s heart must have beat in time with 
Dr. Raymond Unwin’s when, in proposing the toast of 
** His Majesty’s Ministers,” he acknowledged the debt of 
gratitude due to Sir Hilton Young for the generosity and 
courage he had shown in taking up the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, introduced by his predecessor. Dr. Unwin 
expressed the hope that the Act would be placed upon 
the Statute Book, and rightly pointed out that it would 
afford architects a better opportunity than hitherto of 
carrying out their work. 
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Sir Hilton Young, in response, touched the right note 
when he said that the Bill would strike a sturdy blow for 
the progress of order and economy in national development. 
As I sat listening to Sir Hilton I suddenly became aware 
of his striking resemblance to Napoleon. And certainly 
his efforts on behalf of architecture have been truly 
Napoleonic. 

* 

Congratulations to the R.I.B.A. on two of their recent 
achievements were extended by Mr. P. J. Pybus, in 
proposing the ‘*R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies.” The 
first was the setting up of the Board of Architectural 
Education, which had created and guided a complete 
system of architectural culture; secondly, the passing, by 
courage and persistence, of the Architects Registration Act 
through Parliament last year. By those two instruments 
he thought the Institute had raised the standard of 
qualification, elevated the status of the profession, and 
inaugurated a new era in the history of British architecture. 


* 
Mr. E. C. Bewlay, in response, urged architects to 
register next June. The Registration Act obviously 


had its faults, but it must be remembered that it was 
subjected—as behoves a private member’s Bill—to a great 
many amendments. Other speeches were made by Sir 
Herbert Samuel; Mr. Maurice E. Webb, who amusingly 
referred to the difficulties experienced in allocating the 
seats for the principal guests; and Mr. Angus N. Scott, 
Chairman of the L.C.C., who made some brief observations 
on the demolition of Waterloo Bridge. 


* 

OFFICIAL ARCHITECTS AND PRIVATE WORK 

The official architeét is acceptable just so long as his 
whole time is given up to the service of the body that 
employs him. The moment he divides his time between 
his public and his private work, where the former is 
supposed to occupy him wholly, irregular practices appear, 
endangering his professional status, his own peace of mind, 
the morale of those under him, who commonly become 
accessories to his irregularities, and finally, of course, the 
profession of which he is a member. 


* 

Baldly stated, a professional man accepts a certain code 
of honour or integrity, which no circumstances should be 
allowed to affect, professional status being surrendered 
rather than abused. But the case of the official architect 
bristles with real difficulties. Lower paid officials snatch 
at any opportunity for extra money, but the factors opera- 
ting with greatest force to divide the official architect’s 
practice are the amount of spare time on his hands, the 
leisurely progress of official work, and the chronic over- 
staffing of departments. One hears of it upon every hand : 
the slackness and waste af Government and other 
public departments, and the immense areas required by 
municipal building competitions for housing departments, 
all point to a certain lack of concentrated occupation in the 


official architect. 
* 


There are other evils, more particularly the subject of 
regulations recently approved by the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. These regulations lay it down that to prevent 
abuse, or the suspicion of abuse, no official shall, “ either 
directly or indirectly, undertake the preparation of plans 
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for private work which have to be submitted for approval 
to the office in which, or the authority by whom, he is 
employed.” A copy of the resolution has been sent to the 


Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
with a view to its incorporation in official rules and 


regulations. 
* 
A WATERLOO BRIDGE PROPOSAL 
The accompanying perspective drawing shows the 
design for a new Waterloo Bridge in reinforced concrete 
which was submitted to the L.C.C., by Sir Owen Williams 
on April 5 last. The design is the most revolutionary 
the world has seen since the days of Perronet, the creator 
of the Pont de la Concorde in Paris. It is proposed to 
cantilever out the roadway on each side of a single row of 
plain cylindrical columns. Along with his design, Sir 
Owen Williams, assuming the rdle of contractor, sent a 
firm tender to the amount of £693,000 for the complete 
job, including the demolition and removal of the two 
existing bridges. This is a little more than half the cost 
of the bridge Sir Frederick Palmer is designing with the 
architectural collaboration of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 
* 


AN EXHIBITION OF GOOD BRITISH DESIGNS 

The Design and Industries Association has been given 
the opportunity by the London Underground Railways of 
staging an exhibition of good design in everyday things in 
the booking hall at Charing Cross Station. It is well worth 
seeing; and it is well worth hovering around the attractive 
showcases a little time, listening-in to the comments of the 
general public. More clearly than ever do these comments 
reveal the perplexing fact that the public does not know 
what it wants, but that on the whole (on the evidence of 
three visits to this exhibition) the clean lucidity of intelligent 
design appeals to them just as strongly as the inanities of 
** Jacobethan.” Metal, glass, pottery and the sort of clothes 
that modern ideas of health, comfort and exercise have 
created, are to be-seen in this exhibition. The enormous 


advance in design that has been made during the last ten 
years will be appreciated by those who can remember a 
similar exhibition held by the D.I.A. shortly after the war, 
at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. 

* 
*“ SELLING SALES SERVICE ”’ IN U.S.A. 

In a recent issue of Pencil Points, the American monthly 
devoted to the interests of architectural ** draftsmen ”’ (as 
they prefer to spell it), Royal Barry Wills writes on ‘** How 
to Find a Job during a Depression.” This is the kind of 
thing that is happening in the land of * pep,” just now : 

The other day, when a draftsman came to my office to ask me 
the usual question, ** Are you hiring any men ?” I replied by 
asking him ** What can you do besides drafting ?”’ I finally drew 
out of him that he thought he could sell architetural service. He 
knew several people up in the country who were planning to build, 
and he said he thought he might be able to swing some of their 
business to a Boston archite¢t, if he could find a firm to represent. 
I referred him to some of my friends who I thought would be 
interested, and started him out with new courage. Instead of 
selling drafting service, which most architects do not need now, 
1e is selling sales service, which most offices would be very glad to 
get. By giving a moment’s thought to his capabilities, he was 
able to fit himself into the architeét’s picture, and I have no 
doubt that he will succeed in finding a job. 


> 

And again : 

Another idea is : if you have a little money and are now renting 
your house, build your own home. A good many draftsmen are 
handy with tools, and can build houses with the help of a car- 
penter. In some cases, it is possible to build a small house 
entirely on the mortgage. Being your own archite¢t, you save 
the architect’s fee; being your own contractor, you save the con- 
tractor’s profit; being your own foreman, you save the foreman’s 
pay: and where you are right on the job, you should be able to 
build it cheaper than the average builder who cannot be on the 
job all the time. Since the actual labour and materials are all the 
cost you pay. you might even be able to get a mortgage which 
would pay you a small salary for your work in designing and 
supervising the house. It may seem like quite a serious step for 
any man who is out of a job to take; but the worst that could 
happen would be that you would have to sell the house. 

ASTRAGAL 
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SOME 


OWHERE in the world can it 
yet be said that air transport 
as a whole is on a paying basis; 

nearly everywhere its major activities 
are dependent on considerable Govern- 
ment subsidies in some form or other. 
Such subsidies are more likely in the 
immediate future to be decreased than 
to be increased; I cannot myself see 
any immediate prospect of more than 
a slow and severely economical develop- 
ment for civil aviation. On the other 
hand, in a more distant—but not very 
distant—future, aviation will, I am 
completely convinced, expand again 
even more rapidly than it did in the 
post-war boom years, and will become 
as important and as profitable as the 
railways were at their prime or as road 
transport is now. World depression 
checks this and many other develop- 
ments today; times of depression, how- 
ever, are, more than any other, times for 
planning ahead. 

To some extent the detail provision, 
the architecture, in the narrow sense of 
actual buildings, must, I fear, wait for 
better times; in so radically and 
quickly changing a field as aviation, 
elaborate and permanent buildings 
Should wait until they are really needed, 
for their design is almost certain to 
become rapidly out of date. The broad 
lines and general framework, the town- 
planning survey and scheme, still archi- 
tecture but in a broader form—these are 
the chief tasks of the moment. 


An Adequate Groundwork 

Aviation cannot develop without an 
adequate groundwork. Airways — 
marked routes across country — are, 
fortunately, far less costly and confined 
—and far less destructive of amenities— 
than railways; but aerodromes, the 
** stations ” of air transport, are even 
more necessary than railway stations; 
their frequency and efficiency are even 
more essential to service and safety; 
they cover a far greater space and 
involve buildings and equipment quite 
as complex and expensive. Here, too, 
a short life and very rapid obsolescence 
of type are universally accepted and 
expected for aircraft; but the aero- 
drome and its buildings, by force of 
many circumstances—the strict limita- 
tions of suitable ground space and the 
heavy capital outlay involved—must 
have a long life and be designed for 
relative permanence. 

In my view, aviation all over the 
world, most of all in this country, is 
Extracts from a paper on ‘“Aerodromes,” 
read by the author at a meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
on Monday last. 


PROBLEMS 


BY JOHN DOWER 
growing less quickly than it might, 
largely from lack of adequate ground- 
work. Other countries, especially 
Germany and the U.S.A., have made 
better progress than we have. Aviation 
in those countries possesses certain 
advantages, notably that of longer 
distances between towns, which we 
have not here; and signs are not lacking 
that in some places enthusiasm has 
outrun common sense and may have 
given birth to some white elephants. 
But there can be no doubt that we need 
more, and shall need many more aero- 
dromes in this country and throughout 
the Empire, and for reasons which 
I have no time to argue now, principally 
in the lack of immediate return, that 
these aerodromes must be owned and 
developed by the State or local authori- 
ties. It may be added that the public 
ownership of aerodromes would seem 
the best guarantee of general avail- 
ability, permanence and disinterested 
service. Good aerodrome sites, rightly 
placed close to towns, are rare and 
subject to constant threat of develop- 
ment for other purposes, or of being 
spoilt by unsuitable surrounding 
development. If the times are diffi- 
cult for the immediate creation of aero- 
dromes, they are over-ripe for the 
selection and reservation of a large 
number of aerodrome sites with suitably 
zoned surroundings by the operation 
of town-planning powers. The selection 
is expert work, and should be done 
with the expert co-operation of qualified 
aerodrome consultants; the reservation 
is municipal work, and there is nothing 
that I am more anxious to urge this 
evening than that this work should be 
done—done thoroughly and done at 
once by local authorities all over the 
country. Reservation of aerodrome 
sites, so much the better if it can 
proceed to a tentative pattern of future 
airways worked out under Government 
direction—this is the crying need of the 
moment. 

Since the publication of their interim 
report, covering for the moment at 
least the town-planning aspect, the 
Aerodromes’ Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
have been working on the architecture 
of aerodromes. I have made on their 


behalf three tours of inspection of 


Continental aerodromes; and Mr. 
Dawbarn, to whom the Committee 
(and I especially this evening) are 
deeply indebted, has used the R.I.B.A. 
Godwin and Wimperis Bursary to 
make a very thorough tour of inspec- 
tion of aerodromes in the United 
States. Mr. Norman, also a member 
of the Committee, accompanied Mr. 
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Dawbarn. On these tours of inspection 
toa considerable extent the final report 
of the Committee will be based. It is 
now in a¢tive preparation, and will, 
I hope, be published in book form 
before the end of the year. 


A Summary of Aerodrome Design 

May I summarize some of the chief 
things I have tried to say about aero- 
drome design. The first of these is 
the necessity for the early selection and 
reservation of aerodrome sites. Second 
and paramount in design is the im- 
portance of securing safety for aircraft, 
by, for instance, keeping all buildings 
as low as possible. Third is the need 
for speed and orderliness in all traffic 
communications, that is, for acute 
planning. Fourth, out of acute plan- 
ning a sensitive architecture can 
produce fine and appropriate buildings 
without any added elaborations. Fifth, 
here is a field where uncertainty and 
unpredictability are the most universal 
factors; the most recent of the buildings 
I have shown you is last year’s model 
and already perhaps becoming out of 
date; design and materials should be 
in the highest possible degree fluid and 
adaptable. 

And what in all this aerodrome work 
of today and the future is the place of 
the architect? The day is gone by, 
I hope, when it would be necessary to 
attack with an elaborate argument the 
mistaken notion that the archite¢t’s job 
is to come in after the planning is settled 
and apply the trimmings and the style. 
Instead, I would say that architects are 
and should be primarily planners, as 
opposed, for instance, to engineers who 
are primarily constructors. Not that 
I want to stress the difference; so much 
the better if the architect is something 
of an engineer and engineer something 
of an architect. | Aerodrome work is 
fundamentally a planning problem, 
from its widest national aspect, to its 
smallest details. In my view, architects 
and their brothers, town planners, 
should be at work on every aerodrome 
project from the start; and the more 
they can know about aviation, the 
better will they be able to help to fulfil 
with skill and imagination the client's 
programmes that are presented to them. 

But the field is not one for the architect 
alone; it bristles with structural 
problems for the engineer, with costing 
problems and land problems for sur- 
veyors, and with technical aeronautical 
problems for the specialized aerodrome 
consultant. The close co-operation of 
all these different skills will alone 
ensure a successful outcome. 
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THE BERKELEY ARMS HOTEL, CRANFORD, MIDDLESEX 


HE haphazard development of 


building sites in the immediate 
neighbourhood of licensed 
premises frequently distracts one’s atten- 
tion from the vast strides which have 
been made in recent years in the design 


DESIGNED BY E. B. MUSMAN 


to the Bath Road, and bounded on its 
eastern side by the avenue leading to 
Cranford. At the junction of these 
roads the new hotel has been erected. 
The architect in his design has suc- 
cessfully blended the traditions of the 


portant feature has been made of the 
draw-in, and good parking facilities are 
provided for upwards of 200 cars. 

Simplicity has been the keynote in 
the design of the internal finishings, 
and the absence of flamboyant detail 


The centre portion of the main front faces the corner made by the junction of the Bath Road with the 


avenue leading to Cranford, and contains the entrance to the saloon bar. 


of such buildings. The road-widening 
scheme on the Bath Road made it 
necessary to demolish the old Berkeley 
Arms Hotel. Messrs. Benskin’s Watford 
Brewery, Ltd., acquired a magnificent 
site within a few hundred yards of the 
existing house—an, orchard, in extent 
some five acres, with a long frontage 


designed by the architect. 


old English inn with the requirements 
of the new road house. The external 
treatment forms an arresting landmark 
on the main road. The twin turrets, 
with their conical roofs, the inviting 
porches and rhythmic arrangement of 
the fenestration, blend themselves into 
a distinctive composition. An im- 


The sign also has been 


has resulted in quiet dignity and com- 
fortable rooms. An important case in 
point is the public bar, which gives a 
warm and welcome effect and is a 
great advance upon the usual type. 
Adjacent and opening directly from 
it is a meal room in which lorry 
drivers and others can obtain meals, 
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In external treatment the building has a strong affinity with the French chateau architeCture, and forms an arresting landmark 
The porches from left to right lead respectively to the restaurant and lounge, the saloon, and the public bar. 


on the main road. 


either during licensed hours or when 
the bars are closed. The walls of this 
room are tiled. 

The services generally are well centred. 
The kitchen being in the centre of the 
plan, excellent and quick service is 
assured to all the public rooms. The 
kitchen is equipped on the most modern 
lines and, together with the service, is 
tiled throughout its walls and floor. 


Above the porch leading to the saloon bar is a stepped gable 
with a modelled and coloured reproduction of the Berkeley crest. 


On the first floor is a banqueting 
room, seating some one hundred people, 
and with walls finished silver. The 
ceiling takes the form of a barrel vault, 
and the upper portions of the turrets 
form alcoves opening out of the main 
room. Wall mirrors of special design 
and some interesting light fittings, 
together with specially designed furni- 
ture, complete a room of a very original 


character. Opening out from the ban- 
queting room is a sitting-room, finished 
with plastic paint walls and an interesting 
colour scheme in the furnishings. There 
are a number of bedrooms in this wing 
of the house which will be used to 
accommodate visitors, and the opposite 
wing on the avenue front provides 
accommodation for the tenant and 
staff. 


Passing through these gates, one enters a garden with a paved 
courtyard, pool and fountain, and beyond the old orchard. 
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OBURN House occupies a site at 

the corner of Upper Woburn 

Place and Tavistock Square, 

the longer frontage facing south, and, as 
can be seen from the plans, every advan- 
tage has been taken of the sunny aspect 
and the beautiful view over the Square. 
The accommodation required by the 
promoters of the scheme was of a 


complex nature. Foremost of all, the 


Jews’ College, until recently housed in 


Queen’s Square House, had to be 
provided with a new home, owing to 
the sale of their building. This com- 
prises, on the second floor, five class- 
rooms, with a large common room, and 
dining-room and kitchen adjoining; 
also rooms for the principal and his 


WOBURN 


The New 
Jewish 


Communal 


DESIGNED 
BY 


The entrance hall 
from Tavistock 
Square provides the 
principal approach to 
the lecture hall. There 
is; another entrance 
to the building from 


Upper Woburn Place. 


assistants, a boardroom and offices for 
the secretary. On the first floor is 
placed the library, with accommoda- 
tion for 40,000 volumes. Advantage 
has been taken of the available space 
to create a Jewish Museum, and 
promises have already been made by 
many collectors of valuable exhibits. 

On the ground floor is a large lecture 
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BASEMENT 


ND r 
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Plans of the basement, ground, first and second floors. On the first floor is a library, with shelving for 40,000 volumes, and on the second 
are the classrooms, dining and common rooms of the Jews’ College, the boardroom, and the offices of the principal and secretary. 
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This room adjoins the 
lecture hall, from 
which it is separated 
by folding screens. 
It is used for meetings, 
as an extension to the 
hall, or as a refresh- 
ment buffet, as needed. 


hall, which is for the benefit of all 
bodies occupying portions of the 
building, and will also be let to outside 
bodies. It provides seating for about 
400 people. There is a small gallery 
at the back of the hall for musicians, 
or for a lantern operator, and a 
commodious stage equipped for theatri- 
cals. Adjoining the hall is a large 
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room which can be used as an extension 
of the former, being separated therefrom 
by folding screens, or as an independent 


meeting room for a small number of 


people. It can also be used as a refresh- 
ment buffet on occasions when the hall 
is used for entertainments and dances. 

Above the premises occupied by the 
College are four floors of offices and 
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committee rooms, most of which are 
already allocated to the many Jewish 
communal and charitable activities 
requiring floor space. It is hoped that 
by assembling all these interests in one 
building, a great saving of time by 
those interesting themselves in the 
community’s work, and also economy 
in administration, will be effected. 





Plans of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth floors. 
already allocated to numerous communal and charitable aétivities. 


This portion of the building provides offices and committee rooms, most of which are 
The accommodation is planned on either side of a central corridor. 
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Woburn House, London: The New Jewish Communal Centre.| 


In the lecture hall, looking towards the musicians’ gallery. 
of a series of fluted columns arising from a plinth of waxed plywood. 


With the limited funds available for 
this new venture, the architects had to 


be satisfied with the simplest form of 


design and construction. They have 
endeavoured, in carrying out the 
elevation in multicoloured bricks and 
a very limited amount of stone on the 
ground story, to avoid detracting from 
the merits of the British Medical 
Association Building, immediately 
opposite, in Upper Woburn Place. 


The building has been constructed of 


steel frame, and is designed with 


entrances, staircase and lifts at the 
northern corner of the Upper Woburn 


Place frontage and at the west end of 


Tavistock Square. 

The hall has its principal approach 
from Tavistock Square, and is lighted 
by large sash windows to the south 
over the Square, and to the north into 
a lighting court. The room has been 
specially treated to get the best possible 
acoustics, and in this connection the 
architects desire to acknowledge the 
assistance of Mr. Hope _ Bagenal, 
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At night the hall is floodlit from the heads 


A.R.L.B.A. The room is floodlighted at 
night from the heads of a series of 
fluted columns which arise from a plinth 
of waxed plywood, forming a dado 
round the room. The upper part of 
the hall is of plaster, decorated with 
plastic paint of sunshine colour, with a 
deep cove forming a junction between 
the ceiling and walls. The hangings 
and curtainings are of terra-cotta and 
silver. The seating is of oak with an 
ebonized inlay, and the upholstery 
is horsehair to harmonize with the 
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[By Messrs. Joseph. 


In the lecture hall, looking towards the stage. The upper part of the hall is of plaster, decorated with plastic 


paint of sunshine colour, the hangings and curtainings 


decorations. The decorations and the 
furnishing of the hall are the gift, in 
memory of her late husband, Sir 
Adolph Tuck (who was for many years 
President of the Jews’ 
Lady Jeanetta Tuck. His portrait, 
painted by I. M. Cohen, R.o.1., will 
be placed in a suitable position in the 
hall. 

The library is divided into bays on 
each side of a central corridor, at the 
end of each being large circular-headed 
sash windows. The bays are fitted 


College), of 


with blue enamelled steel shelving. 
The museum cases on each side of the 
central corridor are in hardwood, 
similarly coloured. Each bay is 
furnished with specially designed oak 
refectory tables, with extending ends, 
the chairs being similar to those in use 
in the hall. The walls and ceilings are 
of beige colour, the latter highly 
varnished, and the curtains of fadeless 
fabric are in harmony. 

At the end of the library, approached 
by wide folding doors, is a_ hall 


are terra-cotta and silver. 


dedicated to the memory of the late 

Rose Hertz (wife of the Chief Rabbi). 
It is treated architecturally in character 
with the library, in conjunction with 
which it may often be used. 

Above, the offices are arranged on 
either side of a _ central corridor, 
connected with the staircases at each 
end by swing doors. Each office or 
committee room is brilliantly lighted by 
a maximum amount of window opening. 

The building is heated by oil fuel and 
panel radiators. 

c 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Seating in Cinemas 

Sir,— Apparently after a cramped 
and uncomfortable visit to a cinema 
your correspondent, Mr. Prestoe, has 
expressed his displeasure with his 
unfortunate experience at the expense 
of the architect. 

There are, however, a few facts he 
should know which possibly may help 
him modify his poor opinion of the 
planning of the modern cinema. 
Cinema building promoters are beset 
by extraneous circumstances beyond 
their power of control. Extortionate site 
values, the pernicious system of gross 
return film rental, increased entertain- 
ment tax, income tax and rateable values, 
to name but a few of these conditions, 
make the first instruction by the 
promoter to his architect inevitable. 
That instruction is to develop the site 
to its maximum extent from the seat 
revenue point of view; consequently the 
minimum spacing of seats the theatre 
regulations allow is invariably adopted. 
How otherwise is an adequate return 
on the invested capital to be secured ? 
When Mr. Prestoe next occupies a 
seat at a West End cinema, the fact 
that that particular seat represents 
£250-300 of invested capital on the 
part of the promoter may péssibly 
assist him to realize that he is suffering 
discomfort in the noble cause of cinema 
finance, and not through “lack of 
attention ”’ on the part of the architect. 

J. R. LEATHART 


Sir,—I have read with interest the 
letter of your correspondent, Mr. F. C. 
Prestoe, in the last issue of the JOURNAL, 
in which he suggests that a clear space 
should be left between each seat and the 
distances between the rows increased so 
as to give additional leg room. 

The regulations of local authorities 
stipulate the minimum widths of seats 
and distances between the rows. 

Generally, for purposes of revenue, an 
archite¢t’s client is desirous of obtaining 
the maximum amount of seating pos- 
sible. Thus, the architect is compelled 
to adhere to the minimum figures for 
the cheaper seats, although it is usual 
to allow a few inches extra width and 
six inches or so additional leg room in 
order to give the maximum comfort in 
the higher priced seats. 

To do as your correspondent suggests, 
and allow a clear space between each 
seat would be a sheer waste of space 
from the client’s point of view, whilst, 
in addition, the seating itself would 
obviously be considerably more expen- 
sive. Also, I venture to say that such 
an arrangement would be deprecated 
rather than appreciated by the public, 
which I believe is prepared to concede 


that the best type of seating in a modern 
cinema is practicable perfection. 
JOHN KNIGHT 


Srr,—As a reader of your admirable 
articles on the cinema, and also as an 
ardent admirer of the modern architect 
and his work, I think it extremely 
unfortunate that Mr. Prestoe, in his 
letter, has confused his ideas and laid 
any fancied shortcomings of the business 
man at the door of the architect. The 
latter creates a work of beauty, and 
the former turns it into a_ business 
proposition by arranging the seating 
accommodation to suit the purses of 
his varied clientéle. As the writer 
aptly remarks, “‘ It is the seat one pays 
for,’ and at a reasonable figure com- 
fortable and roomy accommodation 
may be obtained in all our new cinemas. 

It is most unfair that the individual 
who spares his pocket at the expense of 
his comfort should vent his displeasure 
on the architect. ** ONLOOKER ” 


Str,—The objections raised are: (1) 
Seating too close; (2) seats uncomfort- 
able; (3) seats unhygienic. 

The spacing of the rows is often too 
close—especially for tall persons. This, 
of course, is due to the necessity of 
obtaining capacity to make the theatre 
pay. The minimum spacing usually 
adopted in the cheapest parts is 
2 ft. 4 ins. back to back. This can 
hardly be considered comfortable—but 
it is a matter of price—a higher admis- 
sion. price secures more comfortable 
leg-room. 


Woburn House| 

A view looking up the rear elevation 
of the new Jewish Communal Centre. 
Midhurst white facing bricks are used. 


The maximum spacing is_ usually 
2 ft. g ins.-2 ft. 10 ins., but I agree 
that 3 ft. should be allowed where 
possible—I am, in fadt, allowing 
3 ft. 3 ins. at the new “ Lido,” Hove. — 

The comfort of seats again is largely a 
question of space. The nominal 20 in. 
chair is generally considered sufficient— 
22-in. seats, with separate arm-pads, 
would obviously be preferable, but can 
only be allowed where high prices are 
obtainable (e.g., the mezzanine at 
the Davis Theatre). 

As to hygiene—all upholstery may be 
considered unhygienic—so are clothes— 
but as the public prefers to use both, 
why blame the architedt ? 

R. CROMIE 


Sir,—Mr. Prestoe is perhaps a trifle 
sweeping in his criticism. The princi- 
ples governing seating in auditoria 
have been developed and formulated 
after extended investigation and experi- 
ment on the part of architects. 

The comfort of seats is continuously 
being studied by archite¢ts in collabora- 
tion with makers. 

The lateral spacing appears to be the 
chief offence; this has, however, become 
standardized, and no owner would be 
likely to acquiesce in the loss of seating 
capacity involved by exceeding the 
accepted standard. This is one of the 
points not entirely within the control of 
the architect. 

Recent cinemas give front-to-rear 
spacing of 3 ft. for the better seats, 
and a minimum of 2 ft. 6 ins. 
for the cheapest, which dimensions are 
considered satisfactory. It must be 
borne in mind that the modest sum 
charged for admission does cover the 
entertainment itself, as well as many 
amenities, which are, in fact, luxurious 
compared with the accommodation 
provided by the theatre and music hall 
of twenty-five years ago, your corre- 
spondent’s remark notwithstanding. 

J. E. DIXON-SPAIN 


Steel Furniture 


Sir,—A conspicuous feature at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition is the display 
of furniture constructed of steel tubing, 
bent into such crude forms that one 
marvels at the daring of the manu- 
facturers who claim that they are 
graceful. 

In the course of time the material 
will, no doubt, be reduced in diameter 
and tortured into the curves with which 
the Austrian bentwood chair has 
rendered us familiar, but the docile 
public will not recognize the old shapes 
and will accept the vendors’ statement 
that a new era in art has dawned. 

But these steel chairs: has anyone 
been known to seat himself on one at a 
dining-table without expecting to be 
served with a stainless steel sandwich 
and a glass knife with which to cut it? 

F.R.I.B.A. 
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SOCIETY 


Extensions to Head Offices at Stratford-upon-Avon 





Old and new in entity: 
of this main front to 
Church Street, the present 
extension is nearest the 


HE main difficulty here, as is 

almost invariably the case with 

an extension both elevationally 
and in planning, has been successfully 
to fit on the new block, and in this 
particular instance, whilst achieving a 
unity in the extended building, to 
preserve the general character and rdle 
of a particularly charming street. A 
too pretentious scheme would have 
destroyed both. 

From the photograph of the front 
elevation it may be seen that details 
of dormers, bay windows, cornice, etc., 
have been re-designed for the new 
work, but in such a manner that the 
building is still presented as a whole 
and not in two parts. 

The street front is rendered in rough 
cast, washed with a cream-coloured 
distemper, leaving a 3-in. band of 
smooth cement around the openings, 
etc. Stone from the Guiting quarries 
is used for the projecting bays, portico 
and archway. 

The structural work is in reinforced 
concrete, though, for reasons already 
made obvious, there can be no external 
expression of this. 

The basement walls are of 14-in. 
brickwork, with a vertical damp-proof 
course of asphalt, and an inner lining 
of 43-in. brickwork, plastered. Apart 
from a small strong room, the entire 


DESIGNED BY 
F.W. B. YORKE 


basement, some 1,600 sq. ft. in area, is 
devoted to filing racks, the heating 
chamber being in the original building. 

On the ground floor the square space 
at the rear, which is devoted to the 
accident department, is only one story 
high, and is lighted from above by a 





The new main entrance of the above view. 
Scale drawings of this portico appear in a 
supplement accompanying this issue. 


camera, the portion to the 
right, beyond the porch 
and signboard, being that 
of the existing building. 


glazed metal dome, twenty feet in 
diameter. It is intended in the future 
to add further staff offices on the clear 
site behind this department, and an 
open well above the dome will be 
essential for the access of light and air 
to these offices. 

Preference has been given to the clerks 
rather than the public in the matter of 
direct daylight, but the reflected light 
from the accident department is quite 
sufficient for the public space. In too 
many recent buildings of this type the 
clerks work all day by artificial light, 
whilst the public, who after all spend 
only a few minutes within the building, 
enjoy all the available daylight when 
artificial light would serve their purpose 
equally well. 

The boardroom on the first floor is 
panelled in dark oak, and the oak 
chairs and table, executed by Oliver 
Baker, are to the architedct’s design. 
The table is in sections, which can be 
dispersed when the directors are not 
sitting, as the room is frequently used 
for other purposes. 

Most of the private offices, with the 
exception of those of the departmental 
managers, are in the old _ building. 
The typists, to minimise noise from their 
machines, have been gathered together 
on the top floor, where are also placed 
the current files and ladies’ cloaks. 
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Looking from the public space, with inquiry counter of the accident department on the left, towards the entrance hall and 
staircase. In the tympanum of the arch is an emblematic panel, in bas-relief, of a ploughman and his team. 
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N.F.U. Insurance Offices, Stratford-upon-Avon. ] [By F. W. B. Yorke. 
The first-floor board room is panelled in dark oak, and has The accident department office, which occurs to the left of 
furniture also carried out in oak, to the architeét’s own design, the entrance hall illustrated above, is exceptionally well-lit 


by Oliver Baker. The sectionized table can be dismantled. from a glazed metal dome twenty feet in diameter. 
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SOUTHPORT 
Proposed Municipal 


WINNING DESIGN: BY 


| 


SL et We 


The architects’ drawings 
; ae aa ae of the front and _ side 
ae ee ea. ill 1 Pe : elevations and _ longitu- 
= . ee a a dinal and cross sections 
through Technical Col- 
lege ; and front elevation 
and cross section through 
School of Art. 


R. FRANCIS 
JONES, 
Y.8.1.B.A., 


the assessor in the 
competition, limited to 
Lancashire archite¢ts, 
for a proposed new 
Municipal College and 
School of Art, South- 
port, for the Southport 
Education Committee, 
has made his award as 
follows : 

First premium(£ 200), 
Messrs. Cruickshank 
and Seward, A.R.1.B.A., 
of 18 Booth Street, 
Manchester. 

Second premium 


Block plan of site; and 
ground and _ first floor 
plans of existing work. 
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COMPETITION 
Technical College 


CRUICKSHANK & SEWARD 


n° irs, 


ceeteee tere 


ee seeewenety 


Seepnegmee oranteee 
wees rh tee 


Pereanret weeeaereer 
, 
ae Th 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Ground floor plans. The 
School of Art faces the TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
main road, and is separ- 

ated from the Technical Z 

: - 4 GROVND FLOOR PLAN 

College by four tennis 

courts. The main fronts 

of both buildings look 

south-west as will be 

seen from the block plan 

of site. 
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(£100), Messrs. Brad- 
shaw Gass and Hope, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of 19, 
Silverwell Street, 
Bolton. 

Third premium(£75), 
Messrs. Finchett and 
Lancaster, LL.R.I.B.A., 
of 13 Houghton Street, 
Southport. 

The new buildings 
are estimated to cost 
£45,000. In the condi- 
tions it was stated that 
the first prize would 
be merged into the 
commission if the 
appointed architects 
execute the work. 


‘ 
edentinanlls 


Ground and _ first floor 
plans of the School of Art 
and Technical College. 
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LITERATURE 


MID NORTHAMPTONSHIRE REGIONAL 
PLANNING SCHEME 

“THE region covered by this Report 

is irregular in shape, having a 
maximym length from north to south 
of approximately twenty-two miles, 
and a maximum width from east to 
west of about eleven miles. Its 
northern boundary follows the River 
Welland for a short distance, and iust 
includes the villages of Middleton, 
Cottingham, Corby and Great and 
Little Weldon. Its eastern boundary, 
owing to the exclusion of Welling- 
borough and Finedon, is very irregular, 
but, broadly speaking, it follows the 


higher ground on the west side of the 
Nene valley. 

From the viewpoint of a_ regional 
scheme the limits seem to have been 
selected rather arbitrarily, as though 
abutting on the important centre of 
Northampton. The needs of this centre 
cannot be included in the programme, 
while the exclusion of Wellingborough 
also makes co-ordination difficult in 
the southern portion. 

Physiographical and statistical notes 
provide the data for the zoning recom- 
mendations. The salient features which 
emerge from these studies are: first, 
that the great bulk of the area is rural 
in character and in agricultural occupa- 
tion. Secondly, that the population is 
dispersed, to an unusual extent, amongst 


the villages, this disposition, owing to 
the peculiarities of the principal indus- 
tries, being a comparatively stable one. 
Thirdly, that without undue dis- 
turbance of the residential balance, 
Kettering in the northern part of the 
region, Wellingborough in the south- 
eastern corner (but excluded), and 
Northampton (just outside the region) 
in the south-western corner, are very 
clearly the social and economic centres 
of their surrounding districts. 

The development taking place in the 
region is the result of the normal 
growth of the population and, being 
uninfluenced to any great extent by 
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the question arises as to the future of 
the areas from which the ore has been 
extracted. In the case of deep quarries, 
the top soil is frequently tipped in huge 
mounds and left in that condition, 
entirely useless for agricultural purposes 
and very unsightly. In the mining 
areas it is the custom to extract, as far 
as possible, the whole of the ironstone 
and remove the props; thus, subsidence 
often occurs, and is always liable to 
take place. These areas are conse- 
quently unsafe for any purpose. The 
future of sites which have been deep 
quarried or mined is therefore a matter 
of some concern. It is manifestly 
uneconomic to allow large tra¢ts of 
land to become derelict after they have 
been worked, especially as the soil is 
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we 
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[From Mid Northamptonshire Regional Planning Scheme. 


Geddington Village and Eleanor Cross 


external factors, its volume is more or 
less proportionate to the size of each 
place. In the purely agricultural 
villages there are few signs of growth, 
but gradual expansion is noticeable in 
the urban distri¢ts and the larger 
villages. While the bulk of new 
development takes the form of an 
extension of existing centres, there is a 
growing tendency towards residential 
development of a more rural character 
on their outskirts, owing to the cheap 
and rapid transport facilities, the 
breaking up of some of the larger 
estates and the willingness of the farmers 
to dispose of the frontages to roads for 
building purposes at remunerative 
prices. 

Where ironstone working is in progress, 


generally fertile. There should be no 
insurmountable difficulty in the case 
of the quarries, as it would not appear 
to be a costly matter to adjust the 
tipping arrangements in such a way 
that the top soil was roughly levelled, 
instead of being left in mounds. The 
mining areas present more _ serious 
difficulties. Unless it is possible to 
devise a practicable scheme for expe- 
diting a general subsidence, it would 
seem that the land may be unfit for 
use for many years. 

Areas from which the ironstone has 
been extracted, and which are un- 
suitable for building purposes, should 
definitely be zoned for agricultural 
use. Areas where ironstone working is 
likely to take place should be zoned, in 
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order to revert to agriculture when the 
ore has been extracted. 

Other recommendations of consider- 
able importance come under the 
heading of communications. The area 
is traversed by several important main 
routes, but these, as is often the case, 
are seriously contraéted where they 
pass through towns and villages. Ket- 
tering has recently completed a very 
useful by-pass along the western side of 
the town, but this needs continuing 
southwards, and the desirable extension 
is combined with a plan for by-passing 
Burton Latimer. Numerous other well- 
aligned by-passes are proposed at other 
places, where these are more or less 
urgent to cope with the increasing 
demands of road traffic. 

The district is typically English in its 
scenery, and contains many interest- 
ing buildings, therefore the Report 
offers recommendations as to the 


SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. COUNCIL MEETING 


OLLOWING are some notes from 
a recent meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
Council : 

R.I.B.A, and R.ILA.S. Prizes and Student- 
ships : Scottish-trained Prize-winners: A 
most interesting statement and chart 
prepared by Mr. James A. Arnott, 
F.R.1.B.A., Of Edinburgh, were  sub- 
mitted, showing the successes of 
Scottish-trained architectural students 
in the prize schemes of the R.I.B.A. 
and the Royal Incorporation of Archi- 
tects in Scotland. The Council ex- 
pressed their thanks to Mr. Arnott for 
his valuable research work in_ this 
connection. 

Social Committee : The following were 
invited to serve on the newly-appointed 
**social’’ committee, which has been 
formed to develop the social side of the 
Institute’s activities : 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, Professor S. D. Adshead, 
Mrs. Stephen Bone, Mrs. Edwin Unwin, 
Mrs. H. V. Lanchester, Mrs. Ian MacAlister, 


Messrs. W. H. Ansell, H. M. Fletcher, L. H. 
Bucknell and E. J. Carter. 


Royal Sanitary Institute’s Congress and 


Exhibition: The following members 
were appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. at the forty-third congress 
and exhibition of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute at Brighton, from July g to 16, 
1932 : 

Messrs. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.1.B.A.: J. L. 
Denman, F.R.1.B.A. (chairman of the Brighton 
District Chapter of the South-Eastern Society 
of Architeéts). 

The Hertfordshire Society: Mr. Louis 
de Soissons, F.R.I.B.A., Was reappointed 
to represent the R.I.B.A. on the 
Hertfordshire Society. 

Fixed Fittings and Services in Science 
Buildings: Messrs. Alan E. Munby, 
F.R.1.B.A., and P. W. Barnett, A.R.1.B.A., 
were appointed to serve on a joint 


steps best calculated to preserve such 
features. H. V. LANCHESTER 
Mid Northamptonshire Regional Planning Scheme. 
A Report prepared for the Mid Northampton- 
shire Regional Planning Committee, by Adams, 
Thompson and Fry. Price ros. 6d. net. 


AN ITALIAN PERIODICAL 


The first number for the present year 
of the Italian periodical formerly known 
as Rivista di Architettura but hence- 
forward simply as Architettura, signalizes 
its modernization both in matter and 
presentation. The editorship has been 
assumed by Signor Piacenti, whose aim 
will be to follow in the new review 
modern architectural tendencies and, 
more particularly, modern manifesta- 
tions of architecture, town planning and 
interior decoration, with a closer regard 
of the technical aspect. The review 
will have at its disposal considerably 
improved services in the way of 
correspondence from Italy and abroad. 


INSTITUTIONS 


committee of the R.I.B.A., the Associa- 
tion of Technical Institutions, and 
the Association of 
Technical Institutions appointed 
consider the above matter. 

Rent Restrictions: It was decided to 
make representations to the Minister 
of Health urging that some definite 
scale of compensation should be 
introduced into the proposed Rent 
Restriction Bill. 

Whole-time Officials and Private Work : 
On the recommendation of the Salaried 
Members’ Committee the Council ap- 
proved the following principles govern- 
ing the question of whole-time officials 
engaging in private work : 

1: It is not desirable for a whole-time official 
architect or assistant to carry out private 
architectural commissions, except they be 
private commissions of a personal nature. In 
executing such commissions, the 
Professional Practice is as binding on an official 
architect as on a private practitioner. 

2: In cases of complaint by fellow-members, 
these should be laid before the R.I.B.A., who 
shall approach the member complained of. 
In no circumstances shall any representation, 
either from this Institute, or from any individual 
member, be made to the employer. 

3: To prevent abuse, or the suspicion of 
abuse, no official shall, either direétly or 
indirectly, undertake the preparation of plans 
for private work which have to be submitted 
for approval to the office in which, or the 
authority by whom, he is employed. 

It was agreed to send a copy of the 
Salaried Members’ Committee’s report 
to the Ministry of Health and Secretary 
of State for Scotland, with a view to 
the above principles being enforced in 
the various municipal offices under 
their jurisdiction. 

The West Yorkshire Society of Architeéts : 
The revised articles of association of 
the West Yorkshire Society of Architects 
were formally approved. 

Reinstatement: The following ex- 
member was reinstated : As Licentiate: 
Grey Donaldson Selby. 


to 


Principals of 
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Transfer to the Retired Members’ Class : 
The following members were trans- 
ferred to the retired members’ class : 


Fellow : Mr. Thomas A. Sladdin. 
Mr. John Hutchings. Licentiates : 
Frederick G. I. Legg and Tom Wall. 


Resignation : The following resignation 
was accepted with regret : Mr. Charles 
Ford, L.R.1.B.A. 


Eleétion of Students: The following 
probationers were elected as students 
of the R.I.B.A. : 


Bullivant, R. A. (University of Manchester). 
Doran, H. J. (McGill University, Montreal). 
Douglas-Jones, A. (Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture). 

Duncan, A. M. (Glasgow School of Archi- 
tecture). 

Gardner, M. (Edinburgh College of Art). 
Gordon, A. E. (Edinburgh College of Art). 
Hay, Sir A. T. E., Bart. (Liverpool School of 
Archite¢ture). 
Keith, G. 
Aberdeen). 
Kerswill, F. E. (University of London). 

Nye, D. E. (special exemption). 

Smeall (Miss), E. M. (Edinburgh College of 
Art). 

Smith, J. (special exemption). 

Sutherland, W. T. (Edinburgh College of Art). 
Wollaston (Miss), E. M. (University of Man- 
chester). 


Associate : 
Messrs 


M. (Robert Gordon’s Colleges, 


R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The R.I.B.A. offer for award in July, 

1932, two R.I.B.A. maintenance 
scholarships in architecture, tenable 
from Oétober 1, 1932. 

One scholarship will be an ordinary 
maintenance scholarship of a maximum 
value of £100 per annum, tenable in 
the first instance for one year and 
renewable for two further periods of 
one year each. It is intended to enable 
a student who has not the necessary 
means to attend an approved course 
at one of the schools of architecture 
recognized for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. examinations. Students who 
are already taking such a course are also 
eligible to apply for the scholarship. 

The second scholarship is the R.1.B.A. 
fourth- and fifth-year maintenance 
scholarship. This scholarship will be 
tenable for two years in the fourth- and 
fifth-year courses at a school of archi- 
tecture recognized for exemption from 
the R.I.B.A. final examination, by a 
student who has already completed 
satisfactorily a three-years’ course in 
a recognized school. Applicants must 
be nominated by the headmasters of 
recognized schools, and must not make 
application direct to the Board of 
Architectural Education. 

The value of the scholarships, up to 
the limit of £100 per annum, will 
depend upon the financial circum- 
stances of the parents or guardians of 
the candidates. The parents’ or 
guardians will be required to furnish 
particulars on the proper form of 
their financial position. 

Particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained, free, on application 
to the Secretary to the Board of 
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Architectural Education, R.I.B.A., 9 
Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


The closing date for the receipt of 


applications, duly completed, is June 1. 


AND CORNWALL ARCHITECTS’ 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Devon and 
Cornwall Architectural Society was 
held at Plymouth on Saturday, April 2. 

The President, Mr. H. Victor Prigg, 
A.M.I.C.E., occupied the chair, and 
those present included : 

The Exeter Branch : 

Messrs. John Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., N. G. 
Bridgman, F.R.1.B.A., G. S. Bridgman, A.R.1.B.A.; 
R. M. Challice, A. Cunes, v.r.1.B.4., E. F. 
Hooper, 1.R.1.B.A., A. H. Ough, F.R.1.B.A.; 
H. Alban Peters, A.R.1.B.A., H. E. Robertson. 
L.R.1.B.A., H. J. Scoles, ..R.1.B.A., W. J. M. 
Thomasson, A.R.1.B.A., L. F. Tonar, v.R.1.B.A., 
Arthur Palfrey, p.a.s.1., Ben Roberts, L.R.1.B.A., 
P. E. Titley, and J. Challice, a.r.1.B.4., hon. 
secretary. 

The Plymouth Branch : 

Messrs. E. G. Catchpole, A.R.1.B.A., Chas. 
Cheverton,  F.R.1.B.A., Harold Haughton, 
L.R.1.B.A., A. C. Norman, F.R.1.B.A., B. Priestley 
Shires, F.R.1.B.A., W. A. Vercoe, A.R.1.B.A., 
W. W. Wood, F.R.1.B.4., S. J. Crispin, L.R.1.B.A., 
A. T. Martindale, L.r.1.B.4., C. Lloyd Jones, 
L.R.1.B.A., H. E. Roskuge, L.R.1.B.A., Harold 
Watts, A.R.1.B.A., P. J. T. Carter, J. H. Johns, 
Miss K. I. Maynard, V. R. Merrett, H. J. 
Vinson, and E. Woods. 

The annual report and balance sheet 
were presented and unanimously 
adopted. The former showed an 
increase in the membership over that 
for the years 1931-32, the Society now 
comprising 166 members. 

The prizes offered for the annual 
competition were presented to Messrs. 


DEVON 
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H. J. Vinson, V. Merrett and J. H. 
Johns. 

Mr. Victor Prigg, in his presidential 
address, said that perhaps regional 
planning was the best way of combating 
the spoliation of the countryside, and 
the sooner the local authorities took 
advantage of their powers in _ that 
matter, as well as in town planning, the 
better it would be found for the com- 
munity at large. In those matters it 
was essential that advice should be 
sought and acted upon, and the Society 
would be well advised to set up a com- 
mittee to consider the question some- 
what on the lines of the Civic Survey 
Committee formed during the war, 
upon whose deliberations much of the 
post-war developments were founded. 

The post-war problems had brought 
tothe profession many difficulties, and 
perhaps none more than that of 
restraint in design, and this was parti- 
cularly noticeable in the buildings of 
some magnitude which, during recent 
years, had been erected in London, and 
appeared to reflect somewhat of the 
American school of massiveness and 
lack of artistic beauty to which we had 
been accustomed ;_ but for planning and 
utility he ventured to think we had 
nothing to be ashamed of. 

The following officers of council were 
elected for the ensuing year : 

President, Mr. A. H. 
M.INST.C.E.; vice-presidents, Messrs. A. S. 
Parker, F.R.1.B.A., and W. J. M. Thomasson, 
A.R.1.B.A.; past president, Mr. H. Victor Prigg, 
A.M.1.C.E.; hon, treasurer, Mr. S. Dobell: hon. 


auditor, Mr. L. F. Bonar, L.R.1.B.4.; hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. Challice, A.r.1.B.A. 


Ough, F.R.1.B.A., 


LAW REPORT 


OBSTRUCTION OF ANCIENT LIGHTS 


The Sheffield Masonic Hall Co., Ltd. v- 
Sheffield Corporation. Chancery Division. 
Before Mr. Justice Maugham 

HIS was an action by the Sheffield 

Masonic Hall Co., Ltd., against 
the Sheffield Corporation for an in- 
junction restraining the Corporation 
from obstructing the plaintiffs’ lights 
by the erection of a building opposite 
the plaintiffs’ hall in Surrey Street, 
Sheffield. In the alternative, the 
plaintiffs claimed damages. 

By their defence the Corporation 
pleaded that their new building would 
not obstruct the plaintiffs’ lights, and 
said that any reduction in the height 
of their new building would necessitate 
complete redesigning and reconstruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Vaisey, k.c., and Mr. Riviere 
appeared for plaintiffs, and Mr. Morton, 
k.c., and Mr. Uthwatt represented the 
defendants. 

For the plaintiffs it was stated that 
they were an ordinary commercial 
concern, and that the shareholders 
were not all Freemasons. Plaintiffs’ 


premises were on the south side of 
Surrey Street, Sheffield, part of them 
having been built in 1876 and the 
remaining portion in 1887. Surrey 
Street was about 4o ft. wide and the 
defendants’ building, of which the 
plaintiffs complained, was called the 
New Sheffield Art Gallery, and was 
opposite the Masonic Hall, and would 
be 65 ft. high when completed, all 
along except for the centre portion, 
which would be a few feet higher. 
Plaintiffs said that this was slightly 
higher than the old building which 
originally stood there. Plaintiffs com- 
plained that the result would be that 
the new buildings would seriously 
interfere with the lighting of their 
rooms and would diminish the value 
of their premises by something like 
£3,000. 

Mr. Riviere said it had been suggested 
that his clients all along had been 
“out” for nothing but money, but, 
as a matter of fact, all they sought 
was to prevent the obstruction of their 
light. 

Expert evidence was given by Mr. 
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C. E. Flockton, archite¢ét and sur- 
veyor, of Sheffield; Mr. William Dixon, 
architeét and surveyor, of Sheffield; 
Mr. John Swarbrick, and Mr. Percy 
John Waldram. 

Defendants’ case was that the obstruc- 
tion of light to the plaintiffs’ buildings 
by their new buildings was negligible, 
and a witness put the amount in 
damages at £103. 

Mr. Waldram expressed the opinion 
on behalf of the defendants that the 
new building would not depreciate 
the value of the plaintiffs’ buildings 
one penny. He admitted that the 
light coming to some of the plaintiffs’ 
rooms would be affected, but there 
would remain sufficient light for all 
ordinary purposes. 


JUDGMENT 


His lordship, in giving judgment, said 
the plaintiffs were a limited company 
and owners of a building called the 
Masonic Hall, and they claimed an 
injunction to restrain the further erec- 
tion of buildings now in course of 
erection by the defendants, being a 
big and important building intended 
to be used for a library and art gallery, 
such buildings taking the place of two 
old. buildings known as the Central 
Lending Library and Central Reference 
Library—buildings which were separ- 
ated by an open space 64 ft. in width. 

Originally, the plaintiffs launched a 
motion and filed affidavits for an 
interim injunction, but did not press 
for such relief. The defendants had 
continued their building, and the 
matter then came on for trial. He had 
to ask counsel for the plaintiffs whether 
they insisted on their right to an 
injunction, or whether they were con- 
tent to have the damages assessed on 
the terms that the defendants’ building 
was to be completed. It had become 
apparent that the defendants’ building 
would be a great public improvement, 
and plaintiffs were therefore loth to 
put themselves in the position of 
insisting on the injunction to restrain 
the erection of the building by asking 
for an order which would have resulted 
in the plans for a dignified structure 
being sadly deteriorated as the result 
of an order of the Court. Under these 
circumstances, the Court would be 
loth to grant an injunction here, and 
plaintiffs had not sought to persuade 
him that the case was one for an 
injunction. His lordship had therefore 
to assess the damages on the material 
before him. 

Proceeding, his lordship said the 
rooms of which complaint were made 
were exceptionally well-lighted rooms. 
All the windows in the plaintiffs’ 
building, which he had to considér, 
were admitted to be ancient lights. 
The plaintiffs’ building was somewhere 
between 40 and 50 ft. in height, whilst 








the defendants’ old buildings were 
64 ft. and 4o ft. in height. The fine 
new buildings of the defendants were 
roughly 65 ft. high, except that in the 
centre of the building there would be a 
portion which would rise to a height of 
70 ft. or thereabouts, and of course 
the open space in the centre had already 
entirely disappeared. Surrey Street, he 
considered, was a business thoroughfare, 
and would become the seat of offices. 
He did not accept the view that the 
Masonic Hall could only be used for 
Masonic activity, but he adopted the 
view that the plaintiffs could turn the 
building into business premises, as it 
was in the centre of an improving trade 
neighbourhood. 

Experts had expressed wide differences 
as to the value of the plaintiffs’ 
premises. The plaintiffs put the 
annual value of their buildings at 
£1,100, and the capital value at 
between £17,000 and £18,000. For 
the defendants, the annual value of the 
building was put at £378 and the 
capital value at £6,000. In his lord- 
ship’s opinion the correct figure of 
value of the plaintiffs’ premises was 
more or less midway between the 
figures given by the witnesses on both 
sides. With regard to the open space 
between the old buildings of the 
defendants, the plaintiffs had no right 
to expect that that could be preserved 


as an open space. He thought it was 
a mistake to suppose that, having regard 
to the large amount of light coming to 
the eastern windows of the plaintiffs’ 
dining-room, the defendants were en- 
titled to build as high as their buildings 
in Surrey Street. The result of that 
view was to qualify to some extent the 
evidence given on behalf of the 
defendants that the dining-room was 
now perfectly well lighted, and led him 
to the conclusion that he ought to 
accept the evidence of the plaintiffs 
that the defendants’ buildings would 
obscure the light of that room and 
would render it less useful for the 
purposes for which it was now used 
or might be used in the future. 

It was impossible to measure exactly 
the amount of damage which would be 
suffered in such a case of the illegal 
obstruction of light caused by the 
defendants’ buildings as a whole. All 
one could do was to take into account 
all the facts of the case and weigh the 
evidence on both sides and try to 
arrive at a fair conclusion on _ the 
matter. It might be described as a 
guess, but it was a judicial guess. On 
the whole, the conclusion at which his 
lordship arrived was that the amount 
of damage suffered by the plaintiffs 
was £750, and he entered judgment for 
the plaintiffs for that amount, with 
costs. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


[BY OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE ] 


FTER a short Easter Recess, the 
House of Commons reassembled 
on Tuesday, April 5. 
Non-Parlour Houses 

Mr. Albery asked for information as to 
the present average cost of erecting the 
non-parlour type of house, and the 
approximate rent at which such houses 
could he let exclusive of rates. 

Mr. Brown said that the average cost 
of non-parlour houses included in 
contracts let and in direct labour 
schemes commenced by local authorities 
in England and Wales (other than the 
L.C.C.) during the three months ended 
February 29, 1932, was £322. This 
figure excluded the cost of land, roads, 
sewers and architects’ fees. The rent 
would be influenced by the cost of the 
excluded items, and by certain other 
conditions. 


Housing Progress in Scotland 
Mr. Barclay-Harvey asked the Secre- 


tary of State for Scotland if he would 
state how many new houses had been 
completed in Scotland during the first 
quarter of 1932; how many were now 
under construction; and what was the 
total estimated number of houses which 
would be completed this year in the 
burghs and landwardareas, respectively. 

Sir A. Sinclair said that the number of 
State-assisted houses completed during 
the first quarter of 1932 would not be 
available until after the middle of 
April, but the number completed during 
January and February was 1,993. The 
number of houses under construction at 
February 29, 1932—the latest date for 
which figures were available—was 
14,234. As regarded the last part of 
the question, it was not possible to give 
any reliable estimate of the number of 
houses that would be completed this 
year, but it was expected that the 
number would be materially in excess 
of that for the year 1930 or 1931. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13 

R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Aerodromes 
Exhibition. Until April 30. 10 am. to 8 p.m. 
(Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 10 a.m. 
SmR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 
“ Datty MAIL” IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. Olympia, 

Kensington. Until April 30. 
Royal SOCIETY OF ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. ‘‘ Rural Industries."” By J. R. I. Brooke, M.A. 
p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Students’ Meeting. 
“Some of the Difficulties encountered in Testing 
Cements, Mortars and Concretes.”” By D. A. G. Reid, 


B.SC., STUD.INST.C.E.; and “ Portland Cement and 
its Manufacture.” By W. <A. Wakefield, B.sc., 
STUD.INST.C.E, 6.30 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. [,anca- 
shire and Cheshire Branch. At the College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester. Annual Meeting. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 14 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 


Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘The Excavations at Kidwelly 
Castle.”” By Dr. Cyril Fox, F.s.a., and C. A. Ralegh 
Radford, F.S.A. 8.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Joint 
Meeting with British Section of Société des Ingenieurs 
Civils de France. At 10 Upper Belgrave Street, 
S.W.1. ‘A Sea Wallin Kent.’”” By F. M. Du-Plat- 
Taylor, M.INST.C.E. 6.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 

Sunrise, 5.3 a.m. Sunset, 6.56 p.m. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEyoRS,. Visit (afternoon) to Beddington Sewage 
Works. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Annual General Meeting 
at the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1., 2.30 p.m. 
Annual Dinner and Dance: At the New Burlington 
Galleries, Burlington Gardens, W., 7.30 p.m. 

2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Students’ Visit 
(afternoon) to the Chiswick Reinforced Concrete 
Bridge. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Visit 
(afternoon) to Putney Bridge Widening Works. 


2.30 p.m. 

TUESDAY, AFRIL 19 
INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORT. At the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C.2. ‘‘ Transport Developments in 
1931.” By R. Bell. 6 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 

St. PAvuL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocrEty. At the 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Annual general 
meeting, followed by ‘‘ Jeanne D’arc.” By W. H. 
Aymer Vallance, M.A. 7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘Welding in Con- 
structional Work.’’ By F. R. Freeman, B.sc., 
M.INST.C.E. 6 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. Last of a series of lectures 
on the History of Architecture. ‘‘ Yesterday and 
Today.’ By Herbert Mansford, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 

WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 62 Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. Annual General Meeting. 7 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W. ‘‘Linear Earthworks.’’ By Dr. 
Williams-Freeman. 8.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. York- 
shire Branch. At the Hotel Metropole, Leeds. 
‘* Tolerances and Clearances in Structural Steelwork.” 
By J. Stuart Lewis. 

EXHIBITION of Certain Products of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. At Thames House, Millbank, S.W. 
Until May 14. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Annual 
dinner to be held at the May Fair Hotel, W.1. 6.45 for 
7.15 p.m. 6.45 p.m. 

TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘Control of 
Elevations in Practice.”” By P. H. Warwick and J. T. 
Johnson. 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23 


Sunrise, 5.49 a.m. Sunset, 8.8 p.m. 

St. PAvuL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL Socrety. Visit to 
St. Dunstan’s Church, Cranford, Middlesex. Guide 
the Rev. Edward T. Lewis, p.p. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to Paddington (G.W.R.) 
Improvements. Meeting, No. 1 Platform. 2.30 p.m. 





| 
“The Adventure of Building” | 


HE illustrated booklet, The Adventure of Building, 


To professional readers the price is 2s. per dozen 


by P. Graham, continues in demand, and the copies; and inquiries should be addressed to the 
Publishers will be pleased to receive applications 
from architects interested in its distribution. 





Manager, The Architectural Press, Ltd., 9 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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TRADE NOTES 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., 
building contra¢tors, etc., was held re- 
cently. 
10 per_cent., the chairman reported that, 
despite the general depression in the trade, 
they had been fortunate in securing a 
record turnover, which exceeded well over 
half a million for the year just completed. 

It is interesting to note the progress of this 
well-known firm, who were established 
fifty years ago as building contra¢tors, and 
this is still the main feature of their business. 
The company extended their operations on 
a larger scale some fifteen years ago, and 
added eleétric lighting, furnishing and 
wrought-iron departments. They also 


extended their activities in the world of 


sport, and their “ All-Weather” hard 
tennis courts are well known the world over. 
The British Hard Courts Championships 
and Davis Cup contests year after year have 
been played on these courts. 

In addition to the above, they have a large 
garden department, whose headquarters are 
at The Gazeway, on the Portsmouth Road, 
at Surbiton, where visitors may call and 
inspect the various model gardens, and also 
the hard tennis courts. 

Their garden department is again showing 
at the Ideal Home Exhibition now being 
held at Olympia ; and also at Chelsea. 

The Tudor Village Green at the exhibition 
has been planned by Messrs. W. H. Gaze 
and Sons, Ltd., in collaboration with Mr. 
Douglas Tanner, F.R.1.B.A. It comprises 
a typical pond, waterproofed with Sika, 
supplied by Messrs. Sika-Francois, Ltd.; 
a village pump. dovecotes and traditional 
stocks, situated in a setting of fruit trees, 
shrubs and plants. 

* 

On Stand No. 126, Ground Floor, Grand 
Hall, at the Ideal Home Exhibition, now 
being held at Olympia, Messrs. Wood, 
Russell & Co., Ltd., of 34 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1, are exhibiting a large range 
of their Sentry hot-water boilers as well as 
the Sentry boiler and cooking oven com- 
binations, in various sizes. They can be 
supplied in very attractive grey mottled 
enamel finish, and also with white enamel 
side panels, which, it is claimed, practically 
obviate any external cleaning and con- 
siderably enhance the appearance of the 
installation in a modern kitchen. Addi- 
tional features on the firm’s stand this year 
are the new AO and BO Sentry boilers, 
having extra large open fires and removable 
hot plates. The boilers are made in twelve 
sizes. 

7 

Messrs. Ele¢irolux, Ltd., of 153-155 Regent 
Street, W , have recently produced a small 
air-cooled refrigerator which they are 
exhibiting for the first time at the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, now being held at 
Olympia. This cabinet, which has a 
capacity of approximately 1 cu. ft., will be 
marketed under the name of the Ele¢trolux 


In recommending a dividend of 


Minor. It can be operated by gas, elec- 
tricity or paraffin, and, being air-cooled, 
is claimed to dispense entirely with water. 
The cabinet is finished in white washable 
cellulose on rustless steel. The outer fittings 
are chromium-plated, and the interior 
lining is pure porcelain white enamelled on 
seamless steel. The outside dimensions 
are: height (with legs), 31} ins ; width, 
19} ins.; depth, 19} ins. A length of 
flexible cable is provided with the elec- 
trically-operated cabinets, and conne¢tion 
can be made on any eleétric point. Gas 
cabinets are provided with a standard union, 


and oil-operated cabinets are entirely 
self-contained. 

» 
With reference to Astragal’s note in our 


last issue on the transformation of the 
Lyeeum ‘Theatre for the forthcoming 
revival of ** The Miracle,” we understand 
that Messrs. F. Dejong and Co., Ltd. 
carried out the whole of the construction 
of the cathedral, in fibrous plaster, for 
Mr. John Brunskill. The work was exe- 
cuted in the record time of three weeks, 
two weeks less than the allotted time. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contra¢tors and some of the sub-contractors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

The Berkeley Arms Hotel, Cranford 
(pages 490-493). General contractors, 
E. H. Burgess, Ltd. Sub-contra¢tors : 
Ragusa Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd., asphalt; 
London and Wales Steel Construction Co.., 
steel; Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., 
stone; Invictus Flooring Co., Ltd., patent 
floors; Roberts Adlard & Co., Ltd., slates; 
Abbey Heating Co., Ltd., heating; Cope 
& Co., tiling; Hollis Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
hardwood floors; Crittall Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., steel casements; Morris-Singer 
Co., lead glazing; Yannedis & Co., Ltd., 
ironmongery; W. H. Heath, Ltd., bar 
fittings; Jean Nelson, furniture; Gilham 
and Jones, electric fittings; Orrefors Glass 
Works (London), Ltd., eleétric fittings; 
John Russell (Hampstead), Ltd., garden 
layout; Galsworthy, Ltd., sign and external 
lamps and gates; Cashmore Art Workers, 
Ltd., ornamental leadwork; Laminated 
Wood Produéts, Ltd., flush doors; Mander 
Bros., Ltd., paint; Marb-L-Cote Distri- 
buting Corp., Ltd., Marb-L-Cote; Cement 
Marketing Co., Ltd., Snowcrete. 

Jewish Communal Centre, Woburn House, 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C. (pages 494- 
498). General contractors: W. H. Gaze 
and Sons, Ltd., who were also responsible 
for the excavation, foundations, reinforced 
concrete and _ grilles. Sub-contra¢tors : 
Greenham Demolition Co., Ltd , demoli- 
tion; Ragusa Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd., 
dampcourses and asphalt; Rheocrete 
Pumice Stone Slab Co., Ltd., concrete 
blocks and partitions; the Midhurst 
Brick Co., Ltd., the London Brick Co., 
and Ferders, Ltd., and Tucker & Co., 


bricks; South-Western Stone Co., Ltd., 
stone and stonework; T. C. Jones & Co., 
Ltd., structural steel; Kleine Co., Ltd., floors ; 
Carter & Co., Ltd., tiles and tiling; Roberts 
Adlard & Co., Ltd., slates; I. Gold- 
stein, glass; King & Co., Ltd., patent 
glazing; Ebner & Co., wood-block flooring; 
Young, Austen and Young, central heating; 
Benham and Sons, Ltd., hot closet; Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Ltd., general gas and 
gasfitting; F. H. Wheeler, electric wiring, 
bells and ele¢tric light fixtures; Plumbing 
Guild, Ltd., plumbing; John Bolding and 
Sons, Ltd., sanitary fittings; Plastering, 
Ltd., stairtreads, plaster and decorative 
plaster; Nettlefolds and Sons, Ltd., and 
Carter and Aynsley, Ltd., door furniture; 
Crittalls Manufacturing Co., Ltd., case- 
ments; Rippers, Ltd., wood casements and 
joinery; Nettlefolds and Sons, Ltd., window 
furniture; London Telephone Service and 
F. H. Wheeler, telephones; Educational 
Supply Association, Ltd., Esavian sliding 
doors and sliding partitions; W. H. Gaze 
and Sons, Ltd., and Heal and Sons, Ltd., 
curtains; Grants Office Equipment, metal 
bookcases; A.1. Woodworkers and M. 
Stephany, furniture; Pollard & Co., Ltd., 
museum showcases; May Acoustics, Ltd., 
acoustic plaster work; Waygood-Otis, Ltd., 
lifts; Caston & Co., Ltd., lift enclosures; 
Pollards, name boards. 

Head Office for the National Farmers’ 
Union Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., 
Stratford - upon- Avon (pages 499-501). 
General contractor, Harry B. Tarleton. 
Sub-contra¢tors : James Ward (Worcester), 
Ltd., heating; the Stratford-on-Avon Elec- 
tricity Co., Ltd., lighting (wiring); the 
Avon Eleétric Contracting Co., eleétric 
fittings; Pennycock Patent Glazing Co., 
Ltd., steel dome and lanterns; Standard 
Metal Window Co., Ltd., windows; British 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate, pavement lights; 
Birmingham Concrete Steel Co., concrete 
construction; Fenning & Co., Ltd., mosaic 
flooring; the Venetian Flooring Co., 
jointless flooring; W. R. Treadgold, deco- 
rative plaster; Parker, Winder and Achurch, 
Ltd., and Walker, Worsey, ironmongery 
and fittings; Ward and Croft, stone fire- 
place, etc.; Empire Stone Co., Ltd., stair- 
case, etc.; Hoskins and Sewell, Ltd., 
ornamental ironwork; G. Herickx, carving 
on stone; Stubbington, stained glass. 

In the list of sub-contractors for Abbey 
House, Baker Street, N.W., illustrated in 
our last issue, the name of Messrs. Diespeker 
& Co., Ltd., who were responsible for the 
terrazzo on staircase and lavatories, was 
inadvertently omitted. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Messrs. Young and Hall (Alner W. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Francis J. Humphry, 
F.R.I.B.A.), Of 17 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C.1, have taken into part- 
nership Messrs. C. Scriven, A.R.1.B.A., and 
F. G. M. Butlin, A.r.1.B.A., who have been 
members of their staff for some years. The 
name of the firm will remain unchanged. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 

The Essex Education Committee has approved 
plans for the erection of an elementary school 
for 960 pupils at Rolands, DAGENHAM, at an 
estimated cost of £38,000. 

Plans passed at ENFIELD : House, Bazile Road, 
Grange Park, for Mr. S. E. Hooton; additions 
to six blocks of flats, The Chine, for Messrs. 
King & Co.; additions to house, Little Park 
Gardens, for Mr. A. Willmott: steel frame 
Nissen building, Millmarsh Lane, for Cosmos 
Lamp Works, Ltd.: six houses, Old Park 
Ridings, Grange Park, for Mr. W. A. Ross. 
The Preston Greyhound Racing Association, 
Ltd., has lodged plans with the FINCHLEY U.D.C. 
for the construction of a greyhound track in 
Cromwell Hall, East End Road. 

Plans passed by the FINCHLEY U.D.c.: House, 
Fitzalan Road, for Mr. P. J. Preston: house, 
Winnington Road, for Mr. H. Mackhonik; 
shop, East End Road, for Mr. H. C. Brown: 
alterations and additions, Assembly Works, 
Woodside Lane. for Messrs. Fraser atid Glass: 
house. Britannia Road, for Mr. W. S. Cook; 
two houses, Gurney Drive, for Mr. A. Reast: 
house. Ingram Avenue, for Mr. E. Hart: two 
houses. Eversleigh Road. for Messrs. A. W. 
Curton, Ltd.; power-station extension, Squires 
Lane, for U.D.C. electricity department: house, 
Winuington Road, for Mr. J. Segal: eight 
houses, off Lichfield Grove. for Messrs. G. 
Payne & Co,: road, off Bishop’s Avenue, for 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 

Plans passed by the FRIERN BARNET U.D.C. : 
Iwo houses, Loring Road. for Mr. C. Brown: 
house, Great North Road, for Mr. V. King: 
layout for 296 houses. Friern Barnet Lane, for 
Mr. H. W. Couchman: house. Great North 
Road. for Messrs. J. Hendon and Sons. 

(he HORNsEY Corporation is to ereét twenty- 


one flats at North Hill, Highgate. at a cost of 


£7,765. 

The Essex Education Committee has approved 
revised plans for the erection of a high school 
for boys at ILFORD, at a cost of £52,648. 

Plans passed by the 1LFoRD Corporation : 
Twenty-six houses, Shenstone Gardens, and 
two houses, Falmouth Gardens, for Mr. G. F. 
Seigerts: pavilion, Park View Gardens, four 
houses, Lyndale Gardens, post office premises, 
High Street. Barkingside. and ten houses, 
Roding Lane, for Mr. J. Aldridge: twenty 
houses, Henley Road, for Messrs. E. Glenny 
and Son; eight houses, Crownfield Avenue, 
for Mr. J. H. Lowden: fifty-two houses, 
Queenborough Gardens, for Mr. T. Anders: 
seven houses, Eton Road. for Mr. R. Cooper: 
eight houses. Carisbrooke Gardens, for Messrs. 
Vernon, Gordon & Co.; alterations, 
St. Andrew’s Church Hall, The Drive, and five 
houses, Gloucester Gardens, for Mr, A. P., 
Griggs: alterations and additions, 1-2 The 
Broadway. for London Co-operative Society; 
alterations, ‘* Greyhound ™ public-house, High 
Road, for Mr. C. A. Baker: four houses, Bel 
Royal Gardens, for Mr. F. S. Russell; four 
houses, Roding Lane, for Mr. W. M. Edwards: 
Emmanuel Congregational Church, Vine 
Gardens, for Mr. J. S. Broadbent. 

‘The Essex Education Committee has obtained 
a site in Chase Lane. souUTH CHINGFORD, for the 
erection of a junior school. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

Messrs. Stonham and Son are to erect a 
shopping centre on the Winkey Farm estate, 
EASTBOURNE. 


Messrs. T. B. Bennett and Sons, on behalf of 


the New Eastbourne Hippodrome Co., Ltd., 
have submitted plans to the EASTBOURNE Cor- 
poration for the reconstruétion of the Royal 
Hippodrome, Seaside Road. 
Mr. A. Ford has prepared plans for the erection 
of sixteen houses in  Longland Road. 
EASTBOURNE. 

Plans passed by the EASTBOURNE Corporation : 
Alterations, 25 Victoria Place, and three flats, 
17 Viétoria Place, for Messrs. Hillier, Parker, 


May and Rowden; four flats, Granville Road, 
and two houses, Baldwin Avenue, for Mr. A. 
Ford; alterations, 384 Seaside, and two houses, 
Pashley Road, for Mr. H. Hubbard Ford; 
house, South Lynn Drive, for Messrs. P. D. 
Stonham and Son; alterations, Gildredge Hotel, 
Terminus Road, for Messrs. Watney, Combe 
Reid & Co,, Ltd.; Salvation Army Hall, Royal 
Sussex Crescent, for Mr. O. Archer: ten houses, 
Rotunda Road, for Messrs. Scales and Baker: 
workshops and_ living - rooms, Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Homes, Upperton Road, for Mr. F. G, 
Cooke: three flats, Church Street, for Mr. W. R. 
Hamblyn. 

The GumLpForD Corporation is to negotiate for 
the purchase of part of Stoke Hill Farm for 
housing purposes. 

Messrs. Tribe and Robinson, Ltd., are to ere¢t 
shops and houses in Old Palace Road, 
GUILDFORD, 

Plans passed by the GuILDForD Corporation : 
Rebuilding, 45-46 North Street, for Messrs. 
W. E. White and Son: church hall, Foxburrows 
Avenue, for Rev. E. de G. Lucas: two houses, 
Iveagh Road, for Mr. H. C. Watts: house, 
Wodeland Avenue, for Mr. E. B. Head; two 
houses. Madrid Road, and five houses, Baden 
Road, for Mr. H. Ashenden; house, Scillonian 
Road, for Messrs. A. Gostelow and Son, Ltd.: 
stores, Friarv Street, for Messrs. Fogwills. Ltd.: 
rebuilding shop, North Street, for Messrs. 
Carling, Gill and Carling: shop and house, 
Aldershot Road, for Mr. L. Martin: two 
bungalows, New Cross Road, for Chapman 
Building Co. 

Plans passed at OxFORD: Six houses, White 
Road, Cowley, for Messrs. Bayliss Bros.; four 
houses, Banbury Road, for Messrs. Capel and 
Sons; additions to house, Rose Hill, for Dr. G. 
Parkes: house, Riverside Road, for Mr. A. J. 
Coppock; four houses, new road, off Ramsay 
Road, for Mr. G. Coppock: six houses, Ferm 
Hill Road, for Mr. C. H. Smith: two houses, 
Sandfield Road, for Mr. H. Collier; house, 
Iffey Road, for Mr. A. C. Searle: alterations 
to premises, 40 and 42 Between Towns Road, 
for Oxford Co-operative Society, Ltd.; addi- 
tions to school, Bardwell Road, for Mr. A. E, 
Lynam; two houses, Ferm Hill Road, for Mr. 
W. H. Tapling: six houses, Ferm Hill Road, 
for Messrs. H. B. Shaw and Sons. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 

Messrs. Richardson and Gill are to erect 
premises in Rodney Road, CHELTENHAM. 

Plans passed at CHELTENHAM: Two houses. 
off Naunton Lane. for Mr. T. W. Smith: 
alterations and additions, Poor Law institution, 
Swindon Road, for Gloucestershire C.C.; four 
houses, Keynsham and Argyle Roads, for Mr. 
G. A. M. Hall: house, Cheltenham Road, 
Bishops Cleeve, for Mr. H. G. A. Knight: 
conversion of houses into stores, Casino Place, 
for Mr. W. J. Holyoake: alterations and addi- 
tions, 62 Bath Road, for Messrs. C. J. Holyoake 
and Sons: house, Pilford Avenue, for Mr. N. W. 
Woodward: bungalow, The Reddings, for 
Mr. W. Pocketts, 

EASTERN COUNTIES 

Plans passed at CHELMSFORD: Alterations. 
86 and 87 Duke Street, for Messrs. H. and T. C. 
Godfrey: dairy, Barrack Square, for the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.; twelve 
cottages, Rectory estate, Springfield, for Messrs. 
French and Collins: two houses, off Cedar 
Avenue, for Mr. H. Hance: bungalow, Wood 
Street, for Mr. G. H. Linn: bungalow, Private 
Road, Widford, for Mr. R. W. Chandler: work- 
shop and mortuary chapel, Duke Street, for 
Messrs. Andrews and Sons: ten houses, Bruce 
Grove, for Mr. W. J. Wade; new headquarters, 
London Road, for Territorial Army Association. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
Plans passed by the WOLVERHAMPTON Cor- 
poration : Four houses, Bhylls Lane, for Messrs. 
Weaver and Walters: six houses, Hazel Road, 


for Mr. E, Leach; two bungalows, Trysall Road, 
for Mr. A. C, Phillips; two houses, Manor Road, 
for Messrs. Pidgeon Bros.; extensions, ** Foun- 
tain”’’ Inn, York Street, for Messrs. W. Butler & 
Co., Ltd.; two houses, Tudor Crescent, for Mr. 
W. Winser : three pavilions, playing fields, for 
Education Committee; stores extensions, Chil- 
lington Fields, for Staffordshire Engineering Co., 
Litd.; foundry extensions, Bloomsbury Street, 
for Messrs. C. & B. Smith, Ltd.: two houses, 
Primrose Lane, for Messrs. Lewis Bros.; addi- 
tions, Grosvenor Lamp Works, Salop Street, 
for Messrs. John Shaw and Sons; seven houses, 
Dunkley Street, for Mr. H. Grindley; altera- 
tions, ** Red Lion’? Inn, Gt. Hampton Street, 
for Wolverhampton and Dudley Breweries, 
Ltd.; two houses, Oxbarn Avenue, for Mr. F. J. 
Freeman; alterations, “‘ Queens” Hotel, North 
Street, for Bents Brewery, Ltd.: two houses, 
Wolverhampton Road, for Mr. E, Morgan. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The LANCASTER and District Joint Hospital 
Board has decided to erect a pulmonary 
hospital. 

The MANCHESTER Corporation has passed plans 
for the ereétion of an ice rink, cinema, sports 
stadium, etc., at the junction of Wilmslow Road 
and Cromwell Range, Rusholme: and for a 
church and Sunday school at the corner of 
Platt Lane and Hart Road, Withington. 

Plans passed by the MORECAMBE Corporation : 
Six bungalows, off Thorpe Avenue, for Mr. G, 
Jackson; shop, West End Road, for Mr. W. 
Pickles; shops, Peddar Street, for Mr. W. 
Lamb: three houses, ‘—Ttwemlowe Parade, for 
Messrs. Swithenbank and Ladell: two houses, 
Lancaster Road, for Mr. P. Holmes: two houses, 
Morecambe Road, for Mr. H. Allen. 

The ponterRAcT Corporation has approved 
plans, by Mr. S. V. Smith, for the erection ot 
140 houses on the Wakefield Road estate, at an 
estimated cost of £42,000. 

Plans passed by the RAWTENSTALL Corpora- 
tion: ‘Two houses, Higher Cloughfold, for 
Mr. F. Ashworth: electricity showroom, Bank 
Street, for Corporation Electricity Department; 
new ‘Black Dog” Hotel, Burnley Road, 
Crawshawbooth, for Messrs. J. Baxter, Ltd.:; 
two houses, Alder Avenue, for Messrs. Ashworth 
and Hobson; extensions, Dale Mill, Waterfoot, 
for Messrs. J. Butterworth and Son: two houses, 
Stansfield Road. for Messrs, R. B. Seville, Ltd. 


WALES 

The cARbirF Corporation has approved the 
layout plan for the ere¢tion of 156 houses and 
ten blocks of maisonettes on the Tremorfa 
estate. 

Mr. E. E. L. Tucker is ereéting fifty-four 
houses at GENDROs, near Swansea. 

Plans passed at swANSEA: Alterations and 
additions, off Neath Road, Llansamlet, for the 
British Legion; house, Clydach Road, for 
Mr. D. Hopkins; alterations, Temple Street, 
Castle Bailey Street and Caer Street, for Messrs. 
B. Evans & Co., Ltd.: house, Baglan Street, 
for Estateways, Ltd.: two houses, Derwen Fawr 
Road, for Mr. S. Davies; five houses, Southward 
Lane. for Mr. R. H. Davies: racing track and 
buildings, Morriston Marsh, for the Magnet 
Athletic Company. 


SCOTLAND 


The GLasGow Corporation has approved a 
scheme for the erection of 213 houses in Holmlea 
Road. 

The GLascow Corporation Health Committee 
has now approved a scheme for the provision ot 
a welfare centre in Florence Street, Gorbals, 
at an estimated cost of £17,500. 

Plans passed by the GLAsGow Corporation : 
Shops, Great Western Road and Crow Road, 
for Mr. A. R. Pickard; shops, Shettleston Road, 
for Mr. S. W. Dunlop: building, Fulton Street, 
for Mr. Peter Owler; laboratory and faé¢tory, 
Saracen Street, for Messrs, Askit, Ltd.; shops, 
Balmore Road, for Mr. James Donnan. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. The district is that a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


yw 
nN 


I Il I II I 
8. d. 8. d. E s. d. s. d. a. d. 
Ay Aservare S. Wales & M. 154 11% As AST- 8. Counties 144 10% #=.A, Northampton Mid. Counties 1 54 
A, Abergavenny S. Wales & M. 154 141% BOURNE A North Staffs. Mid. Counties 16 
A, Abingdon .. S. Counties 1 44 10% <A, Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 1 54 114 A North Shields N.E. Coast 16 
A Accrington N.W. Counties 16 11% A Edinburgh Scotland 16 114 A; Norwich .. E. Counties 15 
A, Addlestone S. Counties 144 10% #=A, E.Glamorgan- 8S. Wales & M. 1 5: 11% A Nottingham Mid. Counties 16 
A Adlington.. N.W. Ceunties 16 1 14 shire, Rhondda A Nuneaton.. Mid. Counties 16 
@ Aibbargh.. © Counti “Tub oa, Exeter "S'w. Counties °15 108 O 
C Aldeburgh.. FE. Counties 2 + s Exeter as .W. Counties 
A Altrincham N.W. Counties 16 11% By, Exmouth :. S.W.Counties 13 11) 4° gigiRHAM-- Mid. Counties 1 41 
~ ye oo der Nw coe i 3 va A _—— Counties 1 4% 1 0% a Oswestry -. NW. Counties 16 
n-under- ou: : z z 
bine Mid. Counti 14 1 03 > Fleet ee Yorkshire i i 6 i it a ee ne 
A Atherstone Mid. Counties + eetwood.. N.W. unties 5 . 
B, Aylesbury.. S. Counties 13 114 B, Folkestone S. Counties 13 114 4 P on Sotient = . 
A Frodsham 5 NW. Gountics 1 $ e ~ ——" e+ omen & M. of iy 
1 Frome ee ounties d 
B, Baxsvry . Counties 1 33 113 As Peterborough ay nee 5 
Bi Bongor’.. N.W-Countie 13, 11 Gn. : A Piymout ;W. Counties *°1 6 
A, Barnard CastleN.E. Coast 14, 10% A .A*ATESHEAD N.E. Coast 16 11% A Pontefract Yorkshire 16 
A’ Barnsley .. Yorkshire 16 114 B aenamem S. Counties 1 34 112 A, Pontypridd S. Wales & M. 1 5} 
B Barnstaple| §S.W.Countiee 14 10 As Gloucester. 8.W. Counties 15 1 0 A, Portsmouth 8. Gpapties 1 4} 
A Barrow ze N.W. Counties 1 6 1 1} ie es = oe. 1 44 1 OF A Preston .. N.W. Counties 16 
A arry . S&S. Wales ° 6 5 on : og y 
B, Basingstoke S.W. Counties 1 3} ii et 4 : ot A Ovzsss N.W. Counties 1 6 
A, Bath .. §.W. Counties a 20) | Geek. Seen 16 11k FERRY 
A Bedford oi Counties i ty i bf A Grimsby -. Yorkshire 16 13s £ Resme S. Counties 15 
A. Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 15 1 of B, Guildford .. S. Counties 13% 11% B Reigate .. 8; Counties. 14 
Tweed s or -. Mid. Counties 4 
4, Bewdley .. Mid. Counties 15 10% A Hasursx Yorkshire 16 114 A, Rhondda S. Wales & M. 1 5} 
B, Bicester .. Mid. Counties 1 23 11 A Hanley .. Mid. Counties 1 6 1 13 Valley 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties *1 7% 12% ##<A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 16 114 As Ripon -- Yorkshire 1 4} 
A Birmingham Mid. Counties 1 6 te -& ae N.E. Coast 16 114 A _ Rochdale .. N.W. Counties 16 
A, Bishop N.E. Coast 1 53 11 B Harwich E. Counties 1 4 10 B, Rochester .. 8. Counties 1 34 
Auckland B, Hastings .. S. Counties 13 113 A, Ruabon .. N.W. Counties 1 54 
A Blackburn.. N.W. Counties 16 114 A; Hatfield .. S. Counties 144 10% A Rugby -- Mid. Counties 16 
A Blackpool.. N.W. Counties 1 6 11% 3B Hereford .. S.W. Counties 14 10 A, Rugeley .. Mid. Counties 1 43 
A Blyth .. N.E. Coast 16 11% =A; Hertford .. E. Counties 1 43 103 A Runcorn .. N.W. Counties 16 
B, Bognor .. 8S. Counties 13 114 A Heysham .. N.W. Counties 16 1 13 
A Bolton .. N.W. Counties 16 11% A Howden .. N.E. Coast 16 itt sb as ALBANS E. Counties 15 
A, Boston .. Mid. Counties 1 44 10% A Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 114 <A St. Helens.. N.W. Counties ‘a 
A, Bournemouth 8S. Counties 1 43 104 A Hull -. Yorkshire 16 11% 3B, Salisbury .. S.W. Counties 1 24 
B, Bovey Tracey S.W. Counties 13 113 A, Scarborough Yorkshire 1 54 
A Bradford .. Yorkshire 16 1 bf A eee Woskelive 16 114 A Scunthorpe Mid. Counties 16 
A, Brentwood E. Counties 1 5 10 A Immingham Mid. Counti 16 11; A Sheffield .. Yorkshire 16 
A Bridgend .. S.Walee&M. 16 114 4 qouwich ” & Gountles 14: 10, A Shipley :: Yorkshire 16 
B, Bridgwater S.W. Counties 134 11¢ 9° Ee“ EWwicht Ss’ Countios 1 2k 11° As Shrewsbury Mid. Counties . 
A, Bridlington Yorkshire 154 11% . 8 . , “i A, Skipton .. Yorkshire is 
A Brighouse.. Yorkshire 16 1 1% A; Slough -.- §&. Counties 1 4} 
A, Brighton .. 8S. Counties 144 10+ A ARROW N.E. Coast 16 11% A, Solihull .. Mid. Counties 15 
‘ os. :: ae ae 34 iis K A; Southampton S. Counties 15 
’ xham .. S.W. Counties ork 5 A, Southend-on- E. Counties 15 
A, Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 1 5 1 02 4 a mene a : : : 36 , Sea 
C Bromyard... Mid. Counties 12 108 = Keswick .. NW. Counties - 2 10 A Southport.. N.W. Counties 16 
A Burnley .. N.W. Counties 16 1 1} ** Nga ‘ce : 7. A S.Shields.. N.E. Coast 16 
4 Burslem ‘: Mid. Counties 16 114 4° Eiidermin- Mid. Counties 25 Log As Stafford :. Mid. Counties 1 5 
A Burton-on- Mid. Counties 1 6 1 1} eee A’ Stockport... N.W. Counties 1 6 
rent tine’ z Stockton-on- N.E. Coast 16 
A Bury .. N.W.Countiee 16 11% ‘Bs King’sLynn E. Counties 13 234 = 
4, Buxton .. N.W. Counties 154 11% L A Stoke-on- Mid. Counties 16 
4, caucus rc 1S Eb esate 
» Leamington Mid. Counties 5 0 B_ Stroud .. S.W. Counties 14 
A; Cnseen E. Counties 1 5% 11% A_ Leeds -. Yorkshire 16 114 <A Sunderland N.E. Coast 16 
B, Canterbury S. Counties 13 114 A_ Leek .. Mid. Counties 16 11% A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 
A Cardiff ‘ S. Wales & M. 16 11% A _ Leicester .. Mid. Counties 16 11% <A Swansea .. S. Wales & M. 16 
A Carlisle . N.W. Counties 16 114 A_ Leigh .. N.W. Counties 16 1 1¢ A, Swindon .. S.W. Counties 1 44 
Bocas Sweiecs 12 13 Bila: satiate, 12 de T : 
arnarvon. N.W. Counties 8 chfie a . Counties 
A Carnforth <. NW: Counties 16 114 A’ Lincoln’ .. Mid: Counties 16 1 14 > cans FT oe =} i 
A Castleford.. Yorkshire 16 1 1% Liverpool .. N.W. Counties *1 74 1 2 A Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 186 
B Chatham .. S8. Counties 14 10 A, Liandudno N.W. Counties 15 1 02 A, Te outh  S.W. Coast a 
B_ Chelmsford E. Counties 14 10 A Lianelly .. 8S. Wales& M. 16 1 if _ Todmorden Yorkshire 16 
A, Cheltenham 5S.W. Counties 1 44 1 03 London (12-miles radius) 1 7% 12 A, Torquay S.W. Counties 1 53 
A Chester .. N.W. Counties 16 1 1% Do. (12-15 miles radius) af 1 23 Cc Truro ** Ww. Counties 12 
A Chesterfield Mid. Counties 16 114 A Long Eaton Mid. Counties 16 11% 38 Tunbridge 8; Counties 14 
B, —--- e a : ; iit A a » Mid. Counties 16 1 1% Wells 
A orley .. N.W. unties roug 
B, Cirencester 8. Counties 1 3 11 A, Luton .. E. Counties 243 109 4 Fonte thE §6 6S 
A eee: a. ee : : : it A Lytham .. N.W. Counties 1 6 1 1% sini 
A yde otlan: 
A Coalville .. Mid.Countie 16 1 1 a. Miucem- UW.Gemmm 18) 11 * Waxe- Yorkshire 16 
A, Colchester. . * oa 144 #10 a FIRLD oes wep Mid. Counti 16 
A Colne... N.W.Counties 16 411% 3 Maidstone.. S. Counties 14 10 2 Walticton’ NW. Countie 
4, Colwyn Bay N: -W. Counties 1 sf 10% A, Malvern .. Mid. Counties 14% 1 03 + yy - Mid ‘Co nti - $ ‘ 
A, Consett .. N.E. Coast 13 14¢ 4° Manchester’ N.W. Counties 16 114 * a °° “Gee Gee 
A, Conway .. N.W.Counties 1 5 10% 4 Mansfield Mid. Counti 16 11 A, Welling- - Counties 15 
A Coventry .. Mid. Counties 16 1 4 ‘el lcfF ee 1 33 ut borough on 
A, Crew N.W. Counties 1 5 10 1 ewe es A, West . Counties 15 
4: Cumberland N W.Counties 14} 10% 4s Matlock .. Mid, Counties 1 441 of Bromwich 
’ ae aa + oe = = M. : af : if A, Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 15 
es- N.E. Coas A, Whitby .. Yorkshire 15 
; brough A Widnes .. N.W.Counties 1 6 
A Disimeron N.E. Coast 16 3% 
A Darwen N.W. Counties 16 11 A; Middlewich N.W. Counties 15 102 A Wigan . N.W. Counties 16 
B, Deal ** 8. Counties 13 11 B, Minehead . S.W. Counties 13 1l1t BB, Winchester S. Counties 1 3} 
A, Denbigh |. N.W. Counties 14% 1 04 A Monmouth | _ Wane 36 = 51 f Ree .. S. Sogaties, 1 43 
Derby .. Mid. Counties 16 2% cea — A Wolver- - Counties 16 
A Dewsbury.. Yorkshire 16 11t , wy _ NW. Counti 16 11 hampton 
B Didcot .. S. Counties 14 10 Morecam N.W. Counties i As a $id. Countics : .. 
4 s o = hire 
y : J rexham.. N.W. Counties 
B, a” 3 We Counties i 3 Mit As [| N.W. Counties 15 103 A: Wrexh N os Counti 1 53 
A; Driffield .. Yorkshire 144 1 ot A Neath .. S. Wales & M. 16 114 As Wycombe.. S. Counties 1 4} 
A; Droitwich Mid. Counties 15 10 A Nelson -. N.W. Counties 16 1 1¢ Y 
Dudley .. Mid. Counties 16 11% A Newcastle.. N.E. Coast 16 114 B, ARMOUTH’ E. Counties 1 3} 
A Dundee... Scotland 16 114 A Newport .. S. Wales & M. 16 11% 3B, Yeovil .. §.W. Counties 1 34 
A Durbam .. N.E. Coast 16 11% A Normanton Yorkshire 16 1 1¢ York .. Yorkshire 16 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area wil] be sent on request. 
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The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and include delivery to site inCentral LondonArea, unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 
WAGES SLATER AND TILER — AND FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates Rolled steel joists cut to length cut. 3 
Bricklayer . : . a . per hour 1 7 did 10.2. London station: Mild steel reinforcing rods, 3” . a 10 0 
Carpenter . ; ; ; a ae a. £ 6. 4. ” ” i i, . « + 2 
Joiner . . . . . . ” 1 7% 24” X 12” Duchesses perM. 31 0 oO i nd ” , ~ es 
Machinist . ° . . . ” r 8 22” 12” Marchionesses ne 28 0 Oo - " ” P S - ee 
Mason (Banker) . : . . oo» 1 7% 20” x 10” Countesses is 20 5 Oo ” ” * . ” : 2 
» (Fixer) ; . , . oo» r 8 18” x 10” Viscountesses a 17 0 © ” * ° ” es 
Plumber ; ‘ a ‘ © ws tw 18” x 9” Ladies . ; : es ms 0 o ” ” 1H . ” 2 
Painter ° ° . ° . ” z 7 Westmorland green (random sizes) . per ton 8 10 0 * ” 14 > Foe 
Paperhanger ss ° . ° ” 1 9% Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to Cast -3 i 7 . f : 4 
Cinsiee . 7; : : a a 1 7k Salne Eataes Ghations - as sca =: water _— oO s. d. s. 4. 
Sater. ‘ : 5 ‘ ae I 74 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 o “an inary thickness metal . ° — ‘ : : . 
Scaffolder . ; . ° . ” I 32 - green = a 27 15 Oo . ‘ . . : 
Timberman . ; i . ° ” 1 3+ Best machine roofing tiles - 5 o Oo — splash shoes : : “- 3 0 8 6 
Navvy , ; ‘i ae 1 2¢ Best hand-made do. , 5 10 0 Ben : : . ° ° * «0 3-3 4 6 
General Labourer . 7 E se 1 2 Hips and valleys each ot ee 3 . Ae 2 
Lotryman . . . . . * z 3 hand-made w 10 Ha jwvith ai access door . . ° _ 6 9 
Crane Driver ; ; i lle 1 6} Nails, compo Ib. ae embe ne eee” » &£ © ; ° 
y £ = ‘ . per week 2 ~ a “é é - age, Ga 5 3 
Watchman . . — a 9 2 Copper ” . 9 Plinth bends, 4%” to 6” ag o . © 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal . » PR 5 6 
, «& Stopends . ° . . - each 6 7 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR ‘ : Good carcassing timber . ‘ F<. 2 6 Angles : a . Sah ae Ir 
£ s. d. Birch . ; > ° as 1” F.S. 9 Obtuse angles. ° . ae 2 6 
Grey Stone Lime . . ° - perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner’s sc ae 5 Outlets ° ° . . o» 9 * 3 
Blue Lias Lime. . . i. hs 210 6 »,  2nds se) ee 4 
Hydrated Lime . ‘ ; a 216 0 Mahogany, Honduras al ‘ 3 PLUMBER 
Portland Cement . ° . .” 2 60 ie African ae 5 x s. d. 
Rapid Hardening Cement ‘ wy 213 6 Cuban — = 2 6 Lead, milled sheets . " ‘ - cwt. 20 6 
Thames Ballast . . : . per Y.C. 8 3 Oak, "plain American ne Io », drawn pipes ‘ > ‘ oe 21 0 
?” Crushed Ballast ‘ ° . os 9 6 » Figured se ae x 3 » soilpipe . ° ; ; ss 2 6 
Building Sand s : ° ° *” 10 Oo ,, Plain Japanese anita 1 2 scrap ‘ ° > é re 1 Oo 
Washed Sand i i ° ‘ a Ir 6 ,, Figured ,, a te : s Solder, plumbers’ : js ; :o = 11 
2” Broken Brick . ° . . ” 9 6 », Austrian wainscot — 1” 1 6 »  finedo. . ° ° ‘ ° ‘ : 2 
Pw oa ; : ‘ ° * 12 6 English sl as I ir Copper, sheet . ‘ a a ‘ss Io 
Pan Breeze . ; ‘ 2 ° “i 6 6 Pine, Yellow —— zo », tubes = ; “ se 2 
Coke Breeze ‘ ° ° ° 9s 8 9 », Oregon es dee 4 L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : _ Pal 6” 
British Columbian Bis ee 4 Plain cast ‘ rz £ 08 es 2 6 
Teak, Moulmein ‘ e 3 Coated . ° . ss I 2 8 
DRAINLAYER , ” - : ” 3 2 
” » Burma cesta 4 Galvanized ° . o” s © 2 6 4 6 
7 ical 2 i a ‘ Be Walnut, American a aa 3 Holderbats . ° - each 3 10 4a 4 9 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS z aE Pace e 3 Bends : p r i * 0 < & 0 3 
¢ 6” Whitewood, American ime I. Shoes ‘ . P i 2 10 a. 9 6 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, ¥ Sq. 3r 1 0 Heads ° ° ° $0 4 8 ss ws 
Straight pipes . i perF.R. 1 1 : & — * he es 3 6 
Bends . : ° . . each 2 10 “a ji * sas : 36 PLASTERER fs 
Taper bends . : me 6 3 7 3 9” 1}” *” ri o ; alk ‘ 
Retbesds): 7] fh 5 8 8 8 ; i - ome Ss ss te ees 
Single junctions. ‘ je See 3 9 5 9 Deal matchings, %” ay 16 0 - —" ‘ ; . ' ” : 4 : 
Double _,, a ; “ai 5 9 8 9 9% ad os 17 6 2 i c A - : 
Straight channels . ‘i A ae 2 6 Ss 3 os i on I 6 0 Hydrated lime . . . od #%6 0 
3” Channel bends . : a tie 7 8 eo Rough boarding, 3?” pe 18 0 XK ee ‘ . ‘ . ” 72 © 
Cticeumteactions : 7 So a. 1” . oo a Keene’s cement . . . 5 10 0 
mne?! J ” / ” ~ ” Sand, washed Y.c 6 
Channel tapers ; = Sa 5 6 7 9 4 1} es 1 8 o Hair’ . . . : Ib. = 6 
Yard gullies . ‘ ‘ i ia 9 6 Ir 6 Plywood, per ft. sup. en + Ege er a . . > 
Interceptors , : ee 18 6 25 9 Thickness P ° ” \" Laths, — ° . . bundle 2 4 
Iron drain pipe - ‘ perF.R. 2 3 3 § Qualities . |AA. A. B.JAA. A. B.JAA. A. B./AA. A. B. I att ails . : . ‘ Ib 3 9 
Bends . i ‘ - each 6 0 13 0 a¢ddid @&2 did ad did dd. nn : 7 , me 34 
Inspection bends. ; : a: 15 3 24 0 Birch -|4 3 2]5 4 3] 786 43] 887 6 
Single junctions . ‘ eae * 3 18 0 Alder - 1343 215 4 3] 6b 53 44) 8 7 6 GLAZIER ad. 2s. d. 
Double junctions . . . 14 0 27 6 Gaboon Sheet glass, 21 oz. . . . FA 3% 
Lead wool & _ é < -~ 6 — Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 63 54 44] 94 74 - |1/0} 10- - » 2608. ° . ‘ ‘i 4h 
Gaskin z a ‘ — 5 — Figured Oak Arctic glass P ° . . oe 5 
; 1side | 83 7 -|10 8 —|r1}- -|1/6 - - Cathedral glass . ° . ss 6 
Plain Oak Hartley’s rough rolled - . 7 a 9 
BRICKLAYER —— rside | 646 -| 787 - | ob - -j|r/jo- - Do. wired plate . ° . £3 
Flettons ont 5 _ = Oregon Pine | 5 4 -1| 545 - -- | - - > +” Polished plate, n/e 1 ae. . Se 74 tor % 
a a: a d. ‘. *» 2 - + ow Wy I 
Ten on ide ° ° . . ” z a Z Scotch glue Ib. 8 a a 3 ‘ ome 2 ee a 
and ; % ; si 4 x2 6 ” ” 4 . » ITI ,, . 4 
Blue Bricks, Pressed | =. | | 18 0 SMITH AND FOUNDER wo" 5 t = a eee eS 
is Wirecuts . : ‘ e 8 16 sa rs = . ni Aas 
indies J ; 8 gs Fe Tubes and Fittings: ” ” 12 © 9 20 y 3 38 
. Bulincse . : : a ae we (The following are the standard list prices, from which ” ” 20 + » 3 38» 3 9 
Red Sand-faced Facings | f = io 711 0 should be deducted the various percentages as set ” ” 45 . - » 3 6, 4 OF 
Red Rubbers for Arches . ; ‘ ae 15 0 0 forth below.) S 6 is 65 - 9 3 Mtn 4 4 
Multicoloured Facings 5 en 9 4 0 ar t 4 I 7. 2 - - : oi . . -—-« é » 4 9 
Luton Facings , s : SS Son a Tubes, 2 14 long, perft.run 4 54 ot 1/r 1/10 —  » @ oo 4 31 
Midhurst White Facings . e . os Pieces, 12”-234” long each ro 1/1 1/1r 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, ne 1 ° a ro 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt 3”—-114" long ” 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- ~ - 2 . oe * 3 
glazed, 1st quality : Long screws, 12”-23}"long,, 11 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 ” oo» og OWES 2 ° ” . 2 
Stretchers . ' . ; a 2110 0 ” 3”—-114” long,, 8 10 1/5 1r/1r 3/6 » » Pinte, fe ; ~ 7 ae 2 
Headers 2 ‘ ; ; . em 21 00 Bends "’. ” 8 xm 3/74 2/7 5/2 ere i . ae es 
Bullnose s , 3 . =e aa = @ Springs not socketed | - 5 7 «/1k 1/11$3/11 oo” ” 5 ° _ ¢ °e 
Double Stretchers" ;: : ; os 30 0 O Socket unions . ° es @- 3 Si Of w- Oe Y 7 : a4 2 
Double Headers . : i fe 27 0 Oo Elbows, square é os 10 r/r 1/6 2/2 4/3 ”» ” 15 . ” 6 ° 
Glazed Second Quality, Less: —* I 0 oO Tees . . ° » T/- 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/t Putty, linsee a - i . tt :* 
» Buffs and Creams, Add < a 200 oe eet Ser 2/2 2/9 4 4 5 ; 10/6 = " . - 3 
», Other Colours ‘ 5 1 lain sockets anc nipp eS 5, 3 4 5 1/3 7 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks ; . per Ys. - = . Diminished sockets . ~~ 4 6 Se ee 2 PAINTER fad 
a .. fa 2 a 20 Flanges . . . ” 9 I/- 1/4 1/9 2/9 White lead . . ° . . - cwt. 2 8 Oo 
, ” ” . er ig 2 3 Caps ° . : ” 3S S t- 2/- Linseed oil . : ; ° . - gall. 2 4 
a a oa A i a Backnuts . : ” 2 3 5 6 1/1 Boiled oil . ; ; 7 i soe 2 & 
Iron main cocks . » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Turpentine : ; . é - oe 3 8 
SON »» 9», With brass plugs ,, — 4/- 7/6 1I0/- 21/- Patent knotting . > ° . ——— 14 0 
MASO? Discounts: TUBES Distemper, —— . ‘ ° - cwt. 3 0 O 
De. » ary . . : 25 0 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine im a: Per cent. Per cent. pg ” 
.. 3 coon a Shad E S: ee. ~ : ae : 3 624 Galvanized gas. 50 Whitening . ‘ " ° ° ae 4 0 
tlan ae ° . ° ‘ 5 Waler.. : : 58} caine 45 Size, — ‘ . . ° . firkin 3 «0 
» . . a 9 58 ” , Comal saute - 
Steam . ; . - pal varnis: ‘ > ° " - gall. 13 0 
Bath stone . i ; = ‘ i 211 55 ” steam. 40 Flat varnish : ': ; i : 14 0 
York stone. . . ‘ on 6 9 FITTINGS Outside varnish . ° ° ° ° ri 16> 0 
» Sawn _ ‘ 1. 7 6 Gas ‘ 574 Galvanized gas 5 474 White enamel \ ‘ a ° ‘sw 2s 8 
» Paving, 2 ° m - FS. rt 8 Water . 52+ a water . 424 Ready-mixed paint ° ‘ie 13 6 
a = ° ° ° ° o 2 6 Steam . ° 47% - steam . 374 Brunswick black . ° ° aa 17 6 
E2 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
They include establishment charges and 


London Area. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away 
to reduce levels n/e 5’ o” deep and cart away ° ° 
», toform basement n/e 5° 0” deep and cart away . 4 os 
eed ai 10’ o” deep and cartaway . ‘. O° 
in - 15’ o” deep and cartaway . e “ 
If in stiff clay ° ° . ° e ° - add * 
If in underpinning ° ° ° ° ° e ° 99 
Digging, return, fill and ram . ° e a ‘ se 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation ° . 
to pier holes ° ° ° ° ° » 
to trenches . ° . ° ° o” 
extra, only if left i in 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed ° . ° 
Portland cement concrete in foundations \ 6- 1). ° ° e o 
4°2- 1) e ° ° PS 
” ” ” underpinning 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . . e 


” 


” ” 


” ” 


DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging a and concrete 
to be priced separately) ° e 
Extra, only for bends 
junctions 
Gullies ‘and gratings e 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing . 
Extra, only for bends ° ° ° 


BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar ° . 
9 oe in cement e e e ° ° ‘ oo 
“ Stocks in cement . = . ‘ ‘ ° : - 
“~ Blues in cement . ° ‘ . . « . - 
Extra only for circular on plan . . ° . ° . 0° 
backing to masonry ‘ ‘ ‘ . A os 
raising on old walls . ° ° 5 . ‘ os 
underpinning . ° ” 
Fair Face and peinting internally i : ‘ F.S. 
Extra only for picked stock facings ‘ ; ‘ a 
red brick facings . . . . e ° a 
blue brick facings . Z : ‘i : ‘ os 
a glazed brick facings . ‘ . . . a 
Tuck pointing R ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ‘ ° . me 
Weather pointing . . ° . ‘ * . . . ” 
Slate dampcourse . . e ‘ ° » ° ‘ ‘ os 
Vertical dampcourse ° ‘ * ‘ i ‘ . ; ree 


” 


” 


” 


” 


ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse 
” Vertical dampcourse . 
” paving or flat 

1” paving or flat 

1” x 6” skirting 

Angle fillet 

Rounded angle 

Cesspools 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, beng, ones and cute 
down, complete . 
Bath stone and do., all as last 
Artificial stone and ‘do. 
York stone templates, fixed complete 
es thresholds 
9 sills 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or oom, laid to a 3” "lap, and renee with mye 
nails, 20” x 10” 
Do., 18” x 9” 
Do., 24” X 12° 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, ‘nailed 
every fourth course ° ° ‘ A 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles 
Fixing only, lead soakers 
Stripping old slating and clearing aw ay 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 

Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, including all cating 

Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams “ ° 
me to stanchions . 
oe to staircases . 

Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. 

Fir framed in floors . 

roofs 

trusses 

partitions 

+ deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists 

- ” ” ” ” 

7" * os »” 

“ng fir battening for Countess slating 

Do. for 4” gauge tiling . e ° 

Stout feather-edged tilting fillet 

Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° 

2» 


” ” 


” ” ” 


” ” ” 3» . . 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists 
1” deal gutter boards and bearers 


1 

2” deal wrought rounded roll. 

1” deal grooved and ae flooring, laid complete, including 
cleaning off 

1}” do. ‘ 

14” do. 

1” deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
to wall 

14" do, 


Y.S. 


Y¥.c. 


F.S. 


Y.c. 


Y.S. 


£ 


£ 
- Per Rod 32 
34 


41 
62 


s. 

3 
10 
Ir 
Ir 
12 


3 


5 
5 
I 


* 
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profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 

- deal moulded sashes of average size . ° ° ° PA 

W deal-cased ‘frames, double hung, of 6” x 3 ” oak sills, 1?” ‘pulley ss 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, 3” parting beads, 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 

Se ” 

Extra only ‘for moulded ‘horns 

7 deal four-panel square, both sides, door 


yf » but moulded both sides 


ox aw deal, ‘Tebated and moulded frames 

4 3 

14” aon tongued and moulded window- board, ‘on and including 
deal] bearers “ 

1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued 4 and grooved 
together on and including strong fir ape 

1}” deal moulded wall strings 

14” outer strings ‘ 

Ends of treads and risers housed to string 

3” x 2” deal moulded handrail 

i x1 ea balusters and housing each end 

14” x I 

x 3” deal wrought framed newels 
Extra only for newel caps 
Do., pendants . 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 

Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, 
position 

Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . . 

Do. stanchions with Tivi eted caps and bases and do. . 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, 4” and up, bent and fixed complete 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, ns all 
bo'ts and nuts 20g. . 

Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars 


and hoisting and fixing in 


PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, oom, etc. 
Do. in flashings . 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. 
Do. in soakers ° 
Labour to welted edge 
Open copper nailing 
Close 


Lead service pipe and 

fixing with pipe 

hooks . « . F.R 
Do. soil pipe and 

fixing with cast lead 

tacks . 
Extra, only to bends Each — 
Do. to stop ends a 7 
Boiler screws and 

unions . . + @¢ & @ 
Lead traps > nn» = 
Screw down bib 

valves . ° owt © 
Do. stop cocks «0 
4” cast-iron 4-rd. gutter and ome ‘ 
Extra, only stop ends 
Do. angles. ° 
Do. outlets 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- water pipe and | fixing with ears cast on 
Extra, only forshoes  . ° ° ° 
Do. for plain heads 


PLASTERER AND TILING 

Expanded metal lathing, small mesh 

Do. in n/v. to beams, stanchions, etc. 

Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 

+" screeding in ee cement and sand for tiling, "wood block 
floor, etc. 

Do. vertical . 

Rough render on walls ‘ 

Render, float and set in lime and hair 

Render and set in Sirapite . 

Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ 's cement. 

Extra, only if on lathing ° m . 

Keene’s cement, angle and arris 

Arris . ° 

Rounded angle, small e 

pepe cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, neal 1” girth 
* granolithic pavings 


o x 6” white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
9” x 3” 
Extra, only for small quadrant angle ri ° ps 


GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with aed 
26 oz. do. and do. 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty 
Cathedral glass and do. . 

Glazing only, British polished Plate” 
Extra, only ifin beads . 
Washleather 


PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. 

Do. and distemper walls 

Do. with washable distemper 

Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain s surfaces 
Do. on woodwork . 

Do. on steelwork . 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork 
French polishing . ° ° 
Stripping off old paper . : 
Hanging ordinary paper ° 
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PORTICO FOR OFFICES 


FOR N.F.U. INSURANCE SOCIETY: BY F. W. B. YORKE 


THE PORTICO, CONSTRUCTED OF COTSWOLD STONE 


HIS portico, which forms the main entrance to a recent extension 

for the National Farmers’ Union Mutual Insurance Society offices, 
illustrated elsewhere in this issue, is carried out in a semi-local 
Cotswold stone, specially selected from the Guiting quarries. The 
small panels and brackets are carved by Gordon Herickx. 

The building stands in Church Street, Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
whilst retaining the general character and line of the existing block, the 
architect has endeavoured to bring the more recent work into harmony 
and scale with the street as a whole. In this respect the porch is 
particularly successful. 

The balcony rail is in wrought iron, painted black. 

The drawings within are reproduced to the scales they bear. 
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ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRCASE 


REINHARDT COMOEDIE THEATRE, 


oF i ey " ; 
et ae 


- 


‘ a 18 
' 4 





j P ES 


FROM STREET LEVEL THE FOYER 


HE Reinhardt Comoedie Theatre, Berlin, 

was built for Professor Reinhardt in 
1924 from designs by Oscar Kaufmann. 
Originally intended for a dance hall, the 
shape of the house is accentuated by pillars 
circumscribing its perimeter; hence, 
too, the placing of boxes on either side of 
the proscenium, the nearest actually adjoin- 
ing the stage, as shown in the general view 
on the last page. 

The foyer or entrance and staircase hall, 
pictured above and, with drawings 
reproduced to the scales given, overleaf, 
extends through two stories, and interesting 
views are thus afforded of the first floor. 
The entrance sinks imperceptibly from the 


BERLIN: BY OSCAR KAUFMANN 





STAIRS LEAD BOTH UP AND DOWN 


street to the lower level of the theatre 
itself. The hall has a marble mosaic floor and, 
being lit by neon-lighting, looks very 
attractive from outside. 

The colour scheme of the auditorium is 
white, yellow and red, with the details on 
the balustrades of the boxes emphasized in 
rust-colour. 

The corridors that surround it are 
hung with silk damask, specially designed, 
and are adorned with crystal chandeliers 
having gilt frames. The theatre, which is 
in the tradition of the early Italian baroque, 
has a very festive effect: it is a fitting 
background for fair women and well- 
groomed men. 
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AUDITORIUM FROM THE STAGE, SHOWING THE ENCIRCLING RANKS OF _ BOXES 
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Rumour has suggested that "Vita" Glass loses its properties 


after a few months or a couple of years. That’s wrong. "Vita" 
Glass, like all other glass, is affected by exposure to sun- 
light and takes some little time to adapt itself; then its 
ability to transmit the ultra-violet rays of daylight to the 
furthest limit of the sun’s spectrum is stabilised and never 
departs. It may be specified with the certainty that old age 
does not lower its value as a conductor of health. It is 
made and guaranteed by PILKINGTON BROTHERS, LIMITED, 


St. Helens, Lanes. 
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Westminster, 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS : 


MODERN DUTCH DOORWAIS 


HI: continued predominance of Dutch 

brickwork being due not to any 
feeling of sentiment but rather to the con- 
plete absence of local stone, a stone doorway 
in that country becomes a feature of no little 
importance. So rare is stone that there 
stands a monument in a certain Ditch town 
to tell the tale of the chance discovery of a 
piece of rock, as we might record the finding 
of a blue diamond or a gold nugget. 

Irom a country of brick builders, it is 
therefore all the more pleasing to find 
designs, in stone, that are equally suitabl 
to their medium as they are delightful in 
conception. 

The entrance to the Rotterdamsche Bank in 
The Hague, by H. F. Mertens ( figure 1 
is typical of the inventive spirit of Dutch 
modernism. Here is no pandering to the 
conventions of the past, no servile copyism, 
hut originality of form, boldly handled. 
The unusual curved treatment of the doors 
themselves is a subtle piece of design, 
forming, as it does, just the necessary 
contrast with the severity of the squareness of the rest of the design. of a definite classical theme. Here is all! the character of an 

Also from The Hague, there is the entrance to the Nederlandsche Italian palazzo, as it might be the Strozzi or Riccardi, with 

Sank ( figure 2) which shows a remarkable modern interpretation its massive treatment and sturdiness of detail, but yet delight- 
fully fresh in conception. 

In strong contrast with these tokens of 
commercial soltdarity, come the no less 
interesting domestic types of figures 3, 4 
and 5, which are noteworthy in particular 
for a quality generally lacking in doorway 
design. Instead of being features obviously 
applied to the exterior of the house, these 
show definite attempts to incorporate the 
doorway with the design of the building as 
a whole. This seems to be a very elementary 
desideratum, yet conspicuously lacking in the 
products even of those paragons of doorway 
designers, the architeéls of the eighteenth 
century in our own country. 

Finally, the black and forbidding entrance 
of the Codperatie Volharding Store in The 
Hague ( figure 6), shining with “ more than 
Oriental splendour,’ may be taken as an 
example of a third type in which the doorway 
becomes a wholly unimportant feature in the 
elevation. In this case, where emphasis seems 
desirable from a merely commercial point of 
view, it 1s noticeably lacking, or at least 
- a overwhelmed by the forcefulness of the rest 


2. TO THE NEDERLANDSCHE BANK. THE HAGUE of the building. MERLIN MINSHALI 





[H. F. Mertens, architect. 
1. TO THE ROTTERDAMSCHE BANK, THE HAGUE 
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THREE DOMESTIC TYPES WHICH ARE 
INTEGRAL PARTS OF HOUSE DESIGN 


"| 
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° TO THE COOPERATIE VOLHARDING 
STORE, THE HAGUE 
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WEDNESDAY, 


A MORAL FROM 


N Saturday next the new Shakespeare Memorial 
QO Theatre at  Stratford-on-Avon’ will be 

inaugurated by the Prince of Wales, sur- 
rounded by envoys from a score of foreign countries, 
whose presence is a tribute to our national culture. 
To many this event will be no more than a sort of 
supernumerary flag-day. But there are others for 
whom the replacement of a building which typified 
the lowest ebb of English architeéture by one that 
bravely proclaims its faith in our new world order, 
and England’s vital ré/e in the stimulating phase of 
civilization we are entering, will have a _ deeper 
significance. In boldly saluting the complete departure 
from traditionalism of Miss Elizabeth Scott’s forthright 
design as 
** functional in the full sense of meeting practical and emotional! 
considerations in a single conception,” 
the architectural critic of The 
needful warning that 
** of all the forces which make for the desecration of the country- 
side, sentimentality is perhaps the most harmful, because it can 
be given a specious justification.” 

Every architect who has accepted the implications of 
living in the present century will share his relief that 
the new theatre doe, not embody a now epidemic 
form of architeétural sentimentality which, as _ the 
gossip-writers say, “‘ would seem to be particularly 
indicated in this case.” ‘‘ Jacobethan” it would 
almost certainly have been (*‘ in deference to historical 
associations and local amenities”’) had not an open 
competition been held to determine its design. That 
stout apostle of Bellocian medievalism, Mr. D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis, who evidently bemoans the absence 
of those Tudor trimmings dear to the heart of 
speculative builders, declares that the design is 
strikingly like a biscuit factory. By which, presumably, 
he means it lacks the ‘‘ antique towers ° ” effeet of the 
preposterous hybrid of a sham Rhineland castle and 
the Paris “‘ Trocadero’ that it has superseded. 

The ereétion of the new (as also the old) theatre 
was only made possible by the private subscriptions 
of a self-constituted public body. Abroad it would 
have been built and subsidized by the State as a 
matter of course. To us the words “the State” in- 
variably spell the bugbear of Socialism. Our terror of 
nationalization has always proved an effective barrier 
to the foundation of a national theatre or opera-house : 
a deficiency which has lowered our dramatic and 
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musical standards, to say nothing of our international 
cultural prestige. This did not matter very much 
to the Victorians, whose chief preoccupation was to 
get rich quickly. To us, who live in a much poorer 
but much more wholesome England, which is 
unlearning its contempt for “* art’ and the foreigner, 
it matters profoundly. 

Every town of 25,000 inhabitants and upwards 
on the Continent has its municipal theatre. Not one 
is to be found throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. Yet, paradoxically enough, we have 
a complete array of national and municipal museums, 
picture galleries and libraries. Unless we are resigned 
to cultural eclipse, we must make haste to provide 
ourselves with the State institutions other nations 
have long enjoyed but we still lack; and buildings to 
house them worthily. 

The architectural of 


our lack of 


repercussions 
national and municipal theatres have been disastrous 


indeed. Our provincial theatres, which follow London 
in being rarely if ever designed by qualified architects, 
hardly bear thinking about. Architeéturally, they 
are as negligible as chain shops. Nor are things much 
better in London, where “‘ Theatreland”’ consists of 
serried rows of theatres with ridiculously narrow 
frontages on the thronged pavements of yet narrower 
streets. Their architeéture is with few exceptions 
either mean or blatantly vulgar. Compliance with 
the L.C.C. regulations in these deep, wedge-shaped 
sites produces an effect comparable with that of a 
model of a full-rigged sailing ship constructed inside a 
beer bottle. There is barely room to squeeze in the 
various exits and entrances. The stage doors, furtively 
hidden up ignominious back-alleys, are denied the 
degree of formal emphasis considered necessary for 
a police station or a saloon bar. 

Private enterprise, in spite of honourable exceptions, 
has failed to give us either a stable national drama 
or a national theatre architecture. The only hope 
for either is a combination of public ownership— 
whether by privately-organized societies, disinterested 
civic bodies, municipal corporations, or even a 
Government department—and autonomous private 
management. It is as an encouraging half-way house 
to a national theatre of this type that we accept 
the new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre as almost 
the first truly architeétural embodiment of our dramatic 
traditions. 





THE NEW SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 


Next \pril 23 (Shakespeare’s birthday), the 
Prince of Wales will open the building that has taken the 
place of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre destroyed by fire 
Its erection has become possible through the sub- 


Saturday, 


in 1926. 
scription of no less than £250,000 for a building and endow- 
ment fund: a good half of this has been contributed from 
American sources, largely as the result of the campaign under- 
taken in the United States by Sir Archibald Flower, Mayor of 
Stratford. 

The design of Miss Elizabeth Scott was placed first in a 


competition, the programme of which was carefully drawn up 


by a number of practical experts in modern theatre planning. 
Prior to its working out, Miss Scott made an intensive stud, 
of current theatre practice, here and on the Continent. 

The exterior shows large, bare expanses of red brick; orna- 
mentation is practically confined to Eric Kennington’s bold 
bas-relief sculpture, hewn out of the brickwork itself, of the 


four principal buttresses over the main entrance. The tower 


THEATRE, 


STRAT FORD-UPON-AVON 


makes the necessary provision for hoisting scenery above the 
stage, but this departs from tradition in being square instead of 
oblong on plan. 

Within, there is an extensive stage, to which steps lead up 
from the auditorium, while on either side are ample bays 
capable of accommodating entire sets in preparation for 
forthcoming acts of plays in progress. It will, therefore. be 
seen that uncommon facilities are here offered to the produeecr. 
The dressing room accommodation, too, is unusually well 
found : many dressing rooms have baths and showers attached. 
and overlook the River Avon; all have large wardrobes. 

The main entrance has a water-pool and fountain in the 
centre of the floor, beyond which the main staircase, lined with 
green marble, rises in bold curves. The auditorium is panelled 
chiefly in sycamore. There are dark rosewood pillars, and 
fittings of untarnishable metal. The lighting is indireét. The 
theatre, which is seated with chairs upholstered with cellular 
air-cushion rubber, accommodates 1,000 persons. 





















Drower, autho 


J. E. 
of the article on 
* Refitting England,” 
which appears on pages 


524-5 of this issue. 





THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


R. Guy Dawser’s championship of the countryside 

suffers no diminution with efflux of time. It is well 

that he should remind us of a disintegration that 
goes on steadily wherever modern transport carries the 
town dweller, wherever expansion moves on to new 
ground. Education works very slowly, reaching the lower 
strata of society years after its acceptance by intelligent 
people, and having no force where economic conditions 
leave no opening for choice. We must accept the fact that 
land is changing hands, passing from those educated to 
preserve it intact to others whose only need for it lies in 
speculation—possible only by parcellation into smaller plots. 
Many, very many of the small parcels of land upon which 
hideous bungalows and other forms of desecration are built 
are freehold properties, and as much the entire property 
of the owner as the law allows. 


* 


Only two forms of control offer themselves: action by 
means of new laws designed to safeguard new development 
from the effect of misplaced individualism, and education 
of all strata of society to a knowledge of seemly building. 
It is a desperate business, for we are all at cross-purposes. 
Industry, the core of the trouble, seems to be the only 
avenue insufficiently explored. Industry supplies, at lowest 
cost, joinery, ironmongery, furniture, and every oddment 
of building, all in the worst taste, all in the taste of other 
times. This stuff trickles into the merchant’s stores, and 
so on to the downs and into the pleasant lanes of the 
countryside. No one is responsible, so many are pleased 
and satisfied with the results. We bark at the bungalows, 
but why should we not try to tackle once more the thing at 
its sources, in industry and local government ? It would 
be interesting to place our hands exactly on the worst 
elements of jerry-building, to analyse them and offer the 
trade economic alternatives. 


* 


THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE 

The L.C.C. Improvements Committee reports its 
agreement that remuneration of the engineers appointed 
for the new Waterloo Bridge shall be on the basis of com- 
mission at 5 per cent. on the first {1,000,000 of cost and 
at 4 per cent. thereafter. The architect is to receive a 
fee of 5,000 guineas, with provision for adjustment “ in the 
event of the work proving more onerous than anticipated.” 
The Royal Fine Art Commission is promised an opportunity 
of seeing the new design “ at the appropriate time.” 
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lan MacAlister, Secre- 
tary, R.I.B.A., the new 
Chairman of the Archi- 
tects’ and 

Approved Society. 








Surveyors’ 


TRANSFORMATION AT KENSINGTON 

The following remarks on * the noteworthy advance 
made during the past year in the development of Kensington 
High Street as a great shopping thoroughfare ” are culled 
from the speech of Sir Sydney M. Skinner, j.p., at the 
thirty-ninth annual general meeting of John Barker & Co., 
Ltd., of which he is chairman : 

The attractively modern, yet dignified, elevation of Derry and 
Toms new store building should be a landmark of Which for 
years to come we feel confident the Royal Borough will have just 
cause to be proud. A complete transformation is in progress 
westwards of this building, and on the north side of High Street, 
where what were until recently purely residential areas between 
Campden Hill Road and Melbury Court, and even further west- 
wards still towards Olympia, have been demolished. The new 
buildings rapidly taking their place all along this frontage are 
devoted to business purposes. 

Sir Sydney looks forward with pardonable pride to 
* the not far distant future when Kensington High Street 
will be a wide and spacious thoroughfare, dignified by 
worthy buildings." Most of those severely simple Georgian 
residences, which have vulgarized the royal amenities of 
Kensington for over a century to the grave detriment of 
its business prestige, have, it is true, already disappeared 
under the housebreakers’ picks; and this without an inch 
being added to the roadway. But immense as the improve- 
ment has been, much remains to be done. Earl’s Terrace, 
Edwardes Square and St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace are still 
standing, to say nothing of the more “ antiquated” part 
of Kensington Square. It is surely idle to talk of progress 
so long as such humbly inornate reminders of a barbarous 
past are suffered to survive. Besides, a few feet of Holland 
Park continue to be visible from the tops of buses. 
Sir Sydney’s modest and public-spirited statement should 
help to make old fogies who sentimentalize over bygone 
Kensington realize that the business ‘* aspect”? of the 
Royal Borough is all that matters in a Modern Age. 


x 


PAUL NASH’S ‘‘ROOM AND BOOK” EXHIBITION 

I wandered recently through Mr. Paul Nash’s exhibition, 
which he calls ‘‘ Room and Book,” anxious to know the 
nature of his contribution to a subject that interests me. 
This exhibition is small, contains steel and other modern 
furniture, hangings, decorations, pottery, sculpture, and 
so on. No prices were shown, but on inquiry they proved 
too expensive to allow me the pleasure of even thinking of 
buying. I was left, therefore, to appreciate what I saw 
about me as I might estimate the contents of a museum 
divorced from the machinery of the market-place. 
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Yet, as I am anxious to see men employed in the making 
of fine things, and wish to be able to buy them for my own 
use without too great a strain on my slender purse, it 
seemed to me a pity that this little exhibition in which so 
much that is beautiful is gathered together, and for the 
purpose of influencing the design of everyday things, 
should appear to withdraw its skirts from the contagion 
of the practical, the commercial man. 

* 


AT THE A.A.S.T.A. DINNER 


An ingenious, and by no means impractical solution of 
the slum problem was mooted by Dr. Raymond Unwin at 
the annual dinner of the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants, held at the New 
Burlington Ga leries on Saturday. After referring to the 
squalor that thousands of people live in today, and the 
number’ of architects, assistants, draughtsmen and 
building operatives who are now unemployed, he said he 
sometimes wondered whether they should not start a 
crusade and call for volunteers from the architects and 
building operatives who are out of work, and set them- 
selves on a great adventure and rebuild some of our 
derelict areas, thus finding a way out of a difficult 
problem. 

* 

Regarding the new methods of construction that 
are prevalent today, we have (said Dr. Unwin in our 
profession of architecture and in our industry of building 
almost a revolution—new conditions arising, new methods 
of construction, new materials being used as well as new 
ideas in design. Some are good and some are bad, and 
it is of the greatest importance for the future appearance 
of our country that we should get a hold of the real 
and permanent principles of design which are alike for all 
materials and for all methods of construction. There are 
principles of order, principles of relation and proportions 
which are true in any style and true in any materials. 
On the other hand, there are details which have been 
evolved to suit certain materials—certain methods which if 
carried on to new materials become artificial and out of 
date and have no proper relation to them. And it is 
only by trying to think out these things clearly, to hold, 
as far as we can, toall that is really good and permanently 
true in relation to design and in relation to the orderly 
grouping of things together, and at the same time main- 
taining an open mind and being willing to adopt new 
methods and materials and shape them better than the old, 
and then trying to adapt the old principles to the new 
methods: it is by that alone that we shall be able to solve 
our problems. 

* 

Above all we should be on our guard against the intro- 
duction of fashion into architecture. Fashion is all very 
well in the ladies’ costumes we see around us. But if we 
try to give way to fashion in erecting buildings which on 
the average last in this country 80 or 190 years—even in 
America they last 20, 30 or even 40 years—if we get 
fashion introduced into such buildings I am afraid we shall 
have a worse confusion than we have today. 


* 
THE SOVIET PALACE COMPETITION 


There have been published three premiated designs for 
the projected Palace of the Soviets, one by an American 
and two by 


Russians. The scheme is of enormous 


dimensions, containing halls, library and spaces for the 
pageants and massed effects upon which the Soviet Govern- 
ment rely so largely for the dominion of their ideas. 
The site, beside the Moscow River, reminds one of Beaux- 
Arts competitions, and the designs for the buildings are on 
a scale commensurate. The American design is hard and, 
if it can be said of modernity, academic; and it is difficult 
to imagine why the prize was not awarded to the finer 
conception of B. M. Jofan, which, if one excepts the stepped 
tower, is grand, in a way seldom met with in a public 
competition. 
* 
PINK COLOUR-WASH IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


A correspondent from Keswick takes me to task for 
standing up for pink as a colour-wash for Lake District 
buildings. He shudders at the horrors to which pink wash 
have contributed a part; and I agree that pink is a 
dangerous colour in wrong hands. But it is still a good 
colour, even in the Lake Distriét, and nothing in that 
grey, blue-green and purple district makes the fading 
tones of pink over rough plaster offensive. 


* 
** CRAZY PROGRESS ~ 


I should have thought that the editors and proprietors 
of the magazine Towards, a propaganda organ of a large 
building society, would at least take the trouble to correct 
the more obvious mistakes of their contributors. I quote 
from an article on home furnishing by M.E.E.W. 

. might have had a few more cupboards . . . and the rooms 
are not quite the right shape, bedsteads won’t fit easily on this 
side as on that, the draughty side. But there ! we won’t complain, 
the architeét forgot to let his wife look over the plans before the 
builder got them, and that is why several small items were 
forgotten.” 

One would hardly imagine, reading this inconsequent 
feminine advice to the householder, that it represented the 
specially culled wisdom of the great building society 
movement, the annual reports of which roll like heavenly 
thunder through the land. But light breaks upon me. 
Looking at a popular advertisement of this particular 
building society, I begin to understand. ‘ Buy or build 
your home” it says; “we pave the way ’’—and there 
follows a picture of crazy paving. 

. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR SIR PATRICK GEDDES 


It was with deep regret that I heard of the death of 


Professor Sir Patrick Geddes, one of the most active 
promoters of city and town planning, a movement he 
concentrated on developing in that wider and more 
ambitious form he termed “City Design.” After the 
Town Planning Exhibition and Conference in 1910, he 
played a leading part in the formation of a travelling 


Cities Exhibition which was held in various parts of 


this country. It comprised a collection of maps and plans, 
sketches and photographs illustrating the growth of many 
European cities and the historical and sociological signifi- 
cance of each. Unfortunately, the collection was sunk by 
the Emden on its way to Madras in 1915, where Geddes 
was advising the Presidency Government on town planning. 
Among his many achievements was the planning of the 
University of the New Jerusalem. His death, at the age 
of seventy-eight, occurred, on Sunday, at Montpellier, 
Herault, France, where he was director of the Scots 
College. ASTRAGAL 
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The feature of the setting is the fine view 


A MODERN VIENNESE VILLA 


HE illustrations here given are 

of a villa recently built by 

the architect, Helmut Wagner- 
Freynsheim, in Ober-Do6bling, one of the 
most beautiful districts of Vienna. It lies 
buried among wonderful scenery, the 
background of which is the Kahlenberg 
chain, a long-stretching ridge of forest- 
clad hills with vineyards at their foot. 
A more delightful setting can hardly be 
imagined. 

It was built specially for an elderly 
bachelor, hence his requirements and 
not that of a family have been 
studied and held in view. It is built 
quite in the modern style, simply and 
without ostentation, yet in a way it is 
sumptuous, for every possible comfort 
has been provided for. 

The exterior shows a very pleasing 
form of architectural structure, with its 
many terraces and broad windows. 
It is built of cellular concrete almost 
entirely without iron framework, except 
here and there for necessary support. 
This was done in order to speed up the 
building of the villa and at the same 
time to facilitate its drying. Externally 
it is of terra-nova plaster of a putty 
shade. 

The colouring is enlivened by the 
plinth of the garden terrace, which 
is of a wine-red colour; the flower 
boxes are of grey artificial stone. 

The other terraces are in harmony. 


DESIGNED 
BY 

HELMUT 
WAGNER- 
FREYNSHEIM 


Described 
hy 

A. &. 

Le veltus 


The main entrance 
of the Villa Stefan 
v. Auspitz is typi- 
cal of the luxurious 
plainness of the en- 
tire design, which 
shows a marked 
preference for rect- 
angular and cubi- 
cal shapes. 
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of the Kahlenberg hills, here seen in the background. 
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he east side, from the garden. The curved portion, the contour of which can be seen in the plan below, contains the living-room; 
The reétangular windows are those of the dining-room, with bedroom over. 


the terrace above it forms an open-air sitting-room. 


To the right is seen the garden terrace, which has a wine-red plinth. 


The villa seems to have a step-like 
rhythm which is continued right down 
to the garden, but there are few 
steps. 

The garden is remarkable for the 
absence of any flowers except rose 
bushes and lawns, which are screened 
by some wonderful old trees. The 
only sculptural ornament is a figure 
by the sculptor, Anton Hanak. 

The view of the house from the 
garden is striking. The villa contains 
but two floors, but many terraces. 


From its flat roof one has a prospect of 


most enticing scenery whichever way 
one looks: over the whole of Vienna 
and the foothills of the ranges round 
and about, on clear days even as far 
as the Schneeberg, the last of the true 
Alps. 

The villa contains a large living-room, 
a small dining-room, and a small hall, 
all on the ground floor. These rooms 
are of varying heights, but in passing 
from room to room this is not noticeable 
because there are no steps to hinder 
passage. 

The dining-room walls are decor- 


ated by paintings, the work of 


Hilde Jesser-Schmid; the built-in cup- 
boards and the doors are covered with 
blue lacquer. The general tone of the 


Taetvatoas 


The villa was built for an elderly bachelor, 
and designed to afford him every comfort 
and convenience. The ground plan, shown 
above, centres about the L-shaped staircase 
hall, to the north of which is the kitchen. 





A MODERN 
Designed by Helmut 
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Looking from the north-west. The curved garden terrace of the view on the opposite page here merges into a reétangle, and 

the near corners of both this and the roofed flat balcony above it have glass screens against the weather ; the lower has a door 
from the dining-room, and access to the upper is through the ante-room to the bathroom. 


room is given by an ancient Chinese 
carpet. 

The walls of the living-room are 
covered with green Japanese matting, 
the beamed ceiling is of red lacquer, 
and the parquet flooring is of three 
different kinds of wood. The built-in 
bookcases and the tables are of Macassar 
ebony. 

The bedroom walls are covered with 
pale yellow panelling; the ceiling is 
pale blue. There is an ante-room 
leading to the bathroom, which has a 
flooring of green rubber and green 
glass walls. 

Further ablutions are provided for 
by a sunk Nile green tiled basin 
on the roof, with hot and cold water 
douches and other necessaries. Here 
one can bathe in the open air, but 
unseen. One big lamp-mast with 
many facets lights up all the terraces. 
The kitchens, cellars and central 
heating are all in the basement, where 
nobody can see them, and cooking 
smells are confined within their own 

— ee walls. Naturally, there is a garage. 
On the first floor are the bedroom, a The whole of the building covers 
guest-room and the bathroom, but the 155 square metres, in which every 


VIENNESE VILLA 


Wagner-Freynsheim 


terraces before referred to really provide two 
extra open-air rooms. The villa is built 
of cellular concrete, plastered putty shade. 


centimetre has been planned to the bes 
possible advantage. Every essential 
requirement is fulfilled. 
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«A Modern Viennese Villa.} 


[By Helmut Wagner-Freynsheim. 


On the roof is a sun-trap containing an open-air bath, having a sunk basin of Nile 


green tiles, and fitted with hot and cold water. 


The mast carries a light. 


REFITTING ENGLAND 


BY J. E. 


DROWER 


The author points out that every encouragement should be given to the Technical 


and Economic Council of the building industry in its efforts to free building from 


the legal trammels that impede it. 


He thinks that we still have with us too many 


relics of an industrial age of which we do not feel proud; and that much has to be 


done to improve working conditions. 


Photographs of the chairman and vice- 


chairman and some of the members of the Council are reproduced on the facing 


page : 


HE war and what we call the 
peace did something more than 
put our atlases out of date, 
down the mighty from their 
seats and enlarge the ranks of de- 
throned monarchs. ‘They have revo- 
lutionized our social ideas, made _ us 
ashamed of some aspects of industrial 
life and brought us to a deeper sense 
of duty to our neighbours. If these 
sentiments are to be translated into 
practice, there must be a great call 
upon the builder; hence this article. 

The amazing activity in pure and 
applied science within the last few 
years, and especially the development 
of industrial chemistry and metallurgy, 
have produced building materials with 
new properties, while other countries 
have taught us lessons in industrial 
organization. These inventions and 
methods were eagerly adopted by other 
nations, who started their industrial 
life with brand-new equipment, housed 
in brand-new buildings, and so were 
enabled in many fields to outstrip this 
country, with its antiquated factories, 
obsolete machinery and old-fashioned 
methods. 

Mr. Flint Clarkson, in a recent letter 
in these columns, dealing with factory 
building from a fiscal aspect, shows 
how their rebuilding and rearrange- 


throw 


a complete list of its membership is given at the end of the article. 


ment are impeded and the use of novel 
building methods discouraged, the con- 
sequence being that the life of obsolete 
buildings is prolonged. This does not 
apply to factory buildings only but 
also to the huge _ erections which 
modern conditions impose upon us for 
offices, public buildings, — residential 
flats, theatres, cinemas and the like, 
and which have been rendered econo- 


mically possible by the discarding of 


building methods and materials used 
from time immemorial, and the adoption 
of reinforced concrete or steel framing. 
Times change and we change with 
them; this adage seems not to apply 
to the laws, bylaws and rules regu- 
lating building; they appear as immut- 
able as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, and to offer an insuperable 
obstacle to new ideas. But the defence 
is not impregnable, and every en- 
couragement should be given to the 
Technical and Economic 
the building industry in its efforts to 
free buildings from the legal trammels 
that impede it. Of course, there must 
be rules, and stringent rules, to safe- 
guard the public, but those relating to 
construction must be more elastic and 


must take modern inventions and 
methods into account. 
The whole art of building is not 


Council of 
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contained in the choice of materials, 
and in the system of construction; they 
are not the only matters capable of 
evolution and improvement or where 
improvement is essential both to the 
industry and to the country. The 
organization of work and the scientific 
management of the workmen must be 
considered. From America we can 
learn much about organization, but, 
in respect of the employment of labour, 
American methods, as revealed to us 
by Siegfried and others, go against 
the British grain. The American 
employer admits quite frankly that 
what interests him is what will increase 
his output and, consequently, his profit; 
he gives no thought to philanthropy. 
The workman is treated as part of the 
machine to which he is attached and 
the machine is his boss. In Great 
Britain the agitation for improved 
conditions of labour proceeded from 
single - hearted men who had _ no 
thought of profit, yet their labours 
have resulted in material benefit, not 
to themselves but to others concerned; 
we cannot afford to leave that fact out 
of account. In spite of legal restric- 
tions and obstructions and the needless 
expense involved, many progressive 
firms have built factories, admirable 
not alone from a technical and hygienic, 
but also from an esthetic viewpoint. 

But we have still with us too many 
factories, workshops, underground 
offices and stores, basements and sub- 
basements, relics of an industrial age 
of which we do not feel too proud. 

Much has been done to improve 
working conditions; we no longer are 
shocked by the sufferings of the dry- 
grinders or the white-lead workers; the 
dreadful sight of the toothless, salivated 
glass silverer is seen no more. Yet 
much remains. Proper working con- 
ditions, good lighting, ventilation and 
sanitation, and reasonable comforts 
have a moral as well as a material 
effect; they elevate a man in body 
and mind, and make him a more con- 
tented and intelligent worker. Fair, 
even generous dealing, for the worker, 
whether manual or black-coated, must 
be the underlying consideration; 
material prosperity will follow as sure 
as day follows night. In this work of 
benefit to the whole community, and 
not to one class only, the services of 
the architect, the surveyor 4nd the 
builder are essential, and nothing can 
be done without them. 

To sum up. If our manufacturers are 
to regain the position they have lost, a 
large measure of rebuilding is the first 
step, and to save in that is false 


economy for which we shall pay dearly 
in the future as we have paid in the past. 

Industrial building leads us naturally 
to think of the housing of the workers. 
So much has been written about this 
and about slum clearance that: it is 
unnecessary to insist upon the social 
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aspect of the question, although it 
might be useful to dwell a little upon 
the methods employed hitherto. In 
this housing problem must be included 
the vast number of small suburban 
houses built since the war. 

Before the war the provision of this 
housing was almost totally in the hands 
of the speculative builder, who was 
usually his own architect, to our sorrow. 
Since the war much has been done by 
public bodies, the more enlightened 
of whom have employed properly 
trained architects. Generally speaking, 
the architect has justified himself on 
his layout, his plans and elevations. 

Many speculative builders specializing 
in suburban houses have employed 
architeGis and have benefited thereby. 
Generally, the materials used in the 
construction of all classes of these 
dwellings have been those in use for 
centuries past. Endless experiments 
have been made with new materials 
but most have failed; bricks and mortar 
have won. Yet there has been a change : 
standardization and mass-production 
have been studied and employed; 
windows, doors, staircases and all 
internal fittings are standardized and 
mass-produced, while great attention 





H. D. Searles-Wood. 


has been paid to the saving of useless 
labour in the elevations. 

Monotony would seem to be the 
inevitable consequence of mass-pro- 
duction and repetition of detail, and 
so it would be unless the architect is 


allowed to exercise his skill; in the 
case of small suburban houses his 
employment results in _ substantial 


savings, for he can make his buildings 
attractive by good proportions and 
restraint, instead of wasting money in 
elaboration and pretentious ornament. 

The problem of rural housing and 
slum clearance is still unsolved. All 
parties in the State are agreed upon 
that. There is now a pause in building; 
cannot we use it to study the problem 
intensively, lay down a_ concerted 
scheme and so avoid repeating former 
blunders, not only in this, but in other 
classes of building ? 

Immediately after the armistice the 
housing question became acute. The 
domestic servant problem wanted a 
new style of building for its solution; 
money was plentiful, profiteers were 
lavish, business mergers made new 
premises necessary, other business firms 


copied them and a perfect fury of 


construction arose. We were in a 
hurry and had no time for studying 
town planning, streets were cut in 
every direction in our suburbs, amenities 
of neighbours were not studied, the 
wasteful and unhealthy ribbon de- 
velopment went on apace, for the law, 
so obstructive in many particulars, per- 
mitted this, and the Government even 
encouraged them. Better to go slowly 
and take up a little time in considering 
the great and complex task that lies 
before us. For there is much to con- 
sider. The new housing programme 
differs from the old; it affects a class 
who cannot afford to pay rents which 
can be paid by those for whom we 
have catered hitherto. It needs the most 
careful planning with an eye to the 
special needs of the tenants, rural and 
urban; we must study economy as we 
have never studied it before. 

Block buildings demand very special 
study; they are too dear now. New 
methods of construction must be found, 
and their planning will have probably 
to be revised altogether. Careful 
attention must be given to the right 
proportion of block to independent 
dwellings, to open spaces and _allot- 
ments. 

The esthetic side of all this problem, 
which I have but sketched in the merest 
outline, must be left to more competent 
hands than mine. We want buildings 
upon which future eyes can look with 
something like pleasure. Here and 
there—but, alas ! only here and there— 
we find buildings where the new 
materials and methods of construction 
have been so used as to show us that, 
slowly and with halting footsteps, we 
are making our own traditions and 
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adapting our style to the new methods 
and new requirements. J. E. D. 


Following are the names of the 
members of the Advisory Council of 
the Building Industry : 


President, Lord Ebury, 
Mr. Maurice Webb,  F.R.1.B.A.; honorary 
counsel, Mr. W. T. Creswell; honorary 
secretary, Mr. C. Roland Woods, A.1.sTRUCT.E. 
Members: Louis Blanc, L.R.1.B.A., and Sydney 
Tatchell, F.R.1.B.A. (R.I.B.A.); E. S. Andrews, 
B.SC., M.ILSTRUCT.E., and H. D. Searles-Wood, 
F.R.1.B.A. (Inst. of Structural Engineers); G. M. 
Burt and Kenneth Thomas (Civil Engineering 
Contra¢tors); A. E. Chorlton and L. St. L. 
Pendred (Mechanical Engineers); T. Barron 
and R. Coppock (National Federation Building 
Trades Operatives); E. C. Harris, F.s.1. 
Chartered Surveyors) ; I Kavanagh and 
Stitt (British Steelwork Association) ; 
Herbert Kay (London Employers’ Association) ; 
T. A. McIntyre and J. Reid Thomas (Builders’ 
Merchants’ Alliance); F. W. Purse (Inst. of 
Electrical Engineers); H. T. Young (I}lu- 
minating Engineers); W. H. Gunton (London 
Chamber of Commerce); H. Halliday (Building 
Materials Manufacturers and Suppliers); A. 
Seymour Reeves, L.R.1.B.A. (Ass. of Architeéts, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants) ; C. 
Rodgers (British Eleétrical Allied Manufac- 
turers); F. Fuller (Brewers’ Society); E. 
Brown and H. J. Holloway (London Master 
Builders); Sir Edwin Ainey (N.F.B.T.E.); 
H. Marryat, M.1.£.E. (Elec. Contra¢tors’ Associa- 
tion); J. B. Stevenson (Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd.). 


D.S.0.; vice-president 





E. C. Harris. 
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The walls of the banking hall have a dado of light marble, over a plinth of Belgian black; above, they are coloured 


pale cream. The floor of the public space is laid in marble squares within a black border; that of the working 
space is of jarrah wood blocks. 
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Plans of the ground and first floors. LLOYDS BANK, LEEDS room. ‘There are four floors of 
The former contains the main banking Designed by offices above, arranged onan L-shaped 


rooms, including the manager's Kitson, Parish, Ledgard and Pyman. plan, with corridors in both limbs. 
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LLOYDS BANK, LTD., 


The bank occupies an im- 
portant corner site in the 
Headrow, for the recon- 
struction of which Sir 


Reginald Blomfield pro- 


DESIGNED BY 


HIS Vicar Lane branch of 

Lloyds Bank has been erected on 

a site adjacent to the previous 
bank, whichwas demolished on account 
of the improvement scheme forming 
the new Headrow. The elevations have 
been executed to the design of Sir R. 
Blomfield for the new street. 
The bank occupies the whole of the 
ground floor. The spacious banking 
hall is entered from a doorway set on 
the splayed corner. The main office 
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Above the main door there is a plaque of 
the bank’s crest; the entire walls of the 
ground floor are of Portland stone. 





KITSON, PARISH, LEDGARD 
entrance is situated on the Vicar Lane 
frontage, and leads dire¢tly to the lift 
and staircase, which communicates 
with four floors of offices above. Provi- 
sion has been made for the caretaker 
on a portion of the fourth floor. 

The exterior is a combination of 
Portland stone and sand-faced bricks, 
the whole of the ground floor being 
stone. Above the main cornice there 
is a balustrade, concealing dormer 
windows placed in the steep pitched 
roof, which is finished with a concrete 
flat. The slope is covered*with random- 
coloured slates, terminating in a 
moulded lead apron and roll, which 
is also carried down the hips. The 
windows on the whole of the main 
elevations are of steel. 

The banking hall is lined to a height 
of 8 ft. with marble, and the plinth, 
which also forms an architrave to the 
doors, is in polished Belgian black. 
Above this the walls are plain and 
painted a pale cream. The ceiling is 
broken up into a series of panels round 
which runs the main cornice. The floor 
of the public space is of marble squares, 
enclosed in a border of black. The 
working space is covered with jarrah 
wood blocks. Radiators are placed in 
recesses backed with black marble and 
fronted by bronze grilles. The artificial 
lighting is by means of pendants placed 
centrally in the ceiling panels and ter- 
minating in o¢tagonal box-type fittings. 


AND 


WI 
no 
“s 


LEEDS 


Cd 


duced the general design. 
The new building there- 
fore conforms therewith 
as to fenestration and 
main features. 


ST lene 
ee ny 


PYMAN 


The whole of the bank fittings are in 
mahogany, but the counter front is in 
marble to match the wall linings. The 
counter capping and top are in 
mahogany. Each cashier has his own 
small counter desk, and between these 
are a series of bronze grilles. Each 
clerk has his own eleé¢tric light standard. 
The accountant’s desk is set upon a 
raised dais to enable him to supervise 
the whole bank. The security depart- 
ment is at the end of the cashiers’ space. 





Inside the main doorway the crest again 
appears, in plaster, brightly coloured. The 
counter fittings are bronze and mahogany. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Adventure of Building 


Sir,—I have been very interested in 
The Adventure of Building and in the 
different letters which have appeared 
in your JOURNAL with regard to it. 

It certainly appears that, after several 
amendments which have been suggested 
are made in the book, and the illustra- 
tions varied to show a larger proportion 
of small houses of the type required by 
speculative builders’ customers, a wide- 
spread distribution of the booklet 
would be of the greatest value to the 
country and, incidentally, to the 
profession. 

To be most effective the book should 
be distributed throughout the homes 


of the middle class, few members of 


whom visit architectural exhibitions or 
attend lectures on the subject. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that such a 
distribution will be arranged. 

C. B. WILLCOCKS 


Well, Mr. Traffic Expert ! 
Sir,—I did not see Mr. Morrison’s 
article in The Star entitled ‘* Well, 
Mr. Architect !” but I gather in your 
reply, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Morrison !’’ that 
he considers architects are not com- 
petent to express any opinion on 
traffic—but are we not, all of us, 
architects and traffic experts, “* quite 
incompetent ” at the moment ? 

I was pulled up the other day in my 
ancient Cowley, by the closed gates of 
a level crossing, and soon there were 
a dozen of us, including some sporting 
gents in thinly disguised racing cars. 
Presently, along came the old train, 





Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Leeds} 


puffing and snorting, at about thirty 
miles an hour—signals were lowered, 
flags waved, and all the rest of it. The 
only way you could possibly get killed 
was by deliberately standing on the 
rails in the front of the train. When it 
had passed, and the gates were opened, 
they seemed almost like the starting 
gates for a road race, and the sporting 
gents were doing forty, fifty and sixty 
miles before I got into top gear. No 
signals, no flags, no anything—with 
children playing in the road and the 
chance of a fool coming out of a side 
turning. 

Clearly, the traffic problem has run 
away from the experts here—even 
architects can see this. 

The next scene I call to mind is a hot 
summer’s day in New York and long 
waiting in a taxi, on a slope up from 
the New York Central, trying to get 
out into Park Avenue, and being nearly 
choked by the fumes from all the 
surrounding cars. All architeéts who 
have seen the New York Central will 
agree with me that it is a wonderful 
station. At one time it sprawled about 
in the middle of New York—now it 
has been neatly packed up in two 
layers and put underground, Park 
Avenue driven across the top of it, and 
a skyscraper over the whole—yet I 
believe the experts have slipped and 
it will all have to be pulled up in a 
few years because of traffic dislocation. 
This, of course, is only the opinion of 
a foreign architect on a visit. 

It seems to me that in a very short 
time we shall realize that it is madness 
to have great termini inside a city— 
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In the manager’s room there is a marble fireplace set in the mahogany panelling that 
surrounds the walls toa height of eight feet; above they are faced with painted plaster. 


it is pouring traffic in as if it was water 
out of a hose, whereas it should be 
introduced as if through a sprinkler. 
The Southern Railway stations are the 
cause of the trouble in London, and if 
they are dealt with properly, the 
bridges would not be really such a 
problem. Could anything be madder 
than to allow the railway lines from 
London Bridge to Cannon Street, 
Waterloo and Charing Cross in the 
middle of a great city to eat up valuable 
sites in this way ? This is looking at it 
from the architectural point of view. 
Assuming that these stations could all 
be pushed back behind a road from 
Lambeth to London Bridge, with a 
tube railway under to connect up with 
the existing tubes, the Southern railways 
would be no worse off than the Northern 
ones. This would tend to sprinkle the 
traffic instead of splashing it on to fixed 
points. The Embankment on the south 
side could be continued to London 
Bridge, and the warehouses there now 
accommodated in docks behind the 
Embankment, which could be bridged 
across the entrances so that barges 
could enter if necessary, and Waterloo 
Bridge could remain as one of the 
stories of London (for archite¢ts). 
This, of course, is only an architedct’s 
idea, but I take it that Mr. Morrison 
will allow us to debate even traffic 
questions in the pages of our own 
professional journals. 
C. H. B. QUENNELL 


Official Architects and Private 
Work 


Sir,—The R.I.B.A. is to be con- 
gratulated on at last declaring a 
definite policy in regard to this ques- 
tion, and Astragal is to be compli- 
mented on his pithy paragraphs which 
appeared in last week’s issue of your 
JOURNAL. 

If the present economic ill-wind is 
partly responsible for this fresh defi- 
nition of the code it has served a 
useful purpose to the profession. 

No doubt the salaried members’ com- 
mittee had much interesting data before 
them when they drew up these recom- 
mendations presented to the Council 
and based their findings on that data. 

This being granted, it may be per- 
missible to make a few remarks on 
possible loopholes provided by the 
recommendations. 

Clause 1 allows the exception of 
‘“‘ private commissions of a personal 
nature.” 

Would a commission of, say, £20,000 
or more from a relative or club pal 
rank as “of a personal nature,” or 
does it merely apply to building a 
house for oneself or adding a garage 
to one’s house ? 

Clause 2 is a very fair and wise 
one, and will prevent any action of 
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spitefulness and gives the culprit a 
chance for reform without being in 
danger of losing his crib. 

Clause 3 hardly goes far enough. 
Most plans for urban building schemes 
have to go before a burgh court and 
many departments besides city archi- 
tects and burgh engineers employ 
architectural staffs, so this clause 
scarcely covers possible infringements 
of the recommendations. 

However, the official attitude of the 
profession is now clear, and Astragal’s 
moral analysis should convince offenders 
that, while self-interest may increase a 
man’s bank account, it may undermine 
his reputation for square/dealing and 
patriotism. WILLIAM DAVIDSON 


ce 7 . 3) 
Spending Wisely 
Sir,—Referring to your News and 
Topics of April 13, incomes all come 
out of industry, without exception. 
Even if people whose incomes will bear 
it should go on “spending courage- 
ously,” even up to the limit of their 
courage—or income—the industrialist’s 
problem of getting consumed the goods 
which he produces will not be solved. 
If A equals purchasing power (wages, 
salaries and dividends) distributed by 
the industrialist, and if B equals his 
overhead charges—mainly bank loans 
destined for early destruction—then 
A + B will equal the price of his goods. 
A cannot buy A+B, even if the 
whole of A be spent immediately it is 

received as income. 

But supposing it were so spent, nothing 
is left for “‘ saving *’—a virtue recom- 
mended by Government and building 
societies. So that the attempted equa- 
tion should stand, A + B for the price 
of goods, and A — A available to buy 
them. Which won't go ! 

** Economy” recommendations are 
an attempt to make facts fit in with an 
inefficient and insufficient financial or 
book-keeping system. As the bankers 
have been “‘ wrong every time ”’ so far, 
the nation, including the building trade, 
would do well to instruct them on the 
facts. ARTHUR WELFORD 


Seating in Cinemas 


Sir—Your correspondent, Mr. F. C. 
Prestoe, is, I am sure, quite wrong in 
supposing that an efficient British 
architect of today ever considers his 
work perfect. Our profession, perhaps 
more than any other section of the 
community, realises that perfection is 
unobtainable in this sphere. 

Mr. Prestoe is also in error when he 
suggests that the main object of a 
cinema should be the seating. The 
main object of the cinema, like that of 
any other commercial enterprise, is 
that there shall be a reasonable return 
for the financial outlay. The proposi- 
tion of a cinema, therefore, depends for 


its success upon the number of seats it 
is possible to obtain in a given area; 
if the public were willing to pay pro- 
portionally more for their seats, they 
could be allowed larger accommoda- 
tion. 

The standard width of 1 ft. 8 ins. 
per seat now allowed in the _ best 
cinemas is surely enough for all but 
the extremely obese; leg room, more- 
over, in the cinemas owned by the best 
companies is regulated according to 
the price of the seat, and in the newer 
houses is carefully gauged by the 
average height of mankind. In 
Germany the rows of seats are usually 
placed farther apart than in this 
country, but the length of the rows 
between aisles is not limited as it is in 
England to fourteen seats, on account 
of the possibility of a rapid exit in case 
of emergency. 

As for the seats themselves, the 
architeét is seldom allowed much say 
in the matter, for they are usually 
chosen by the building owners. When 
Mr. Prestoe as a patron says that it is 
the seat one has paid for—not elaborate 
paintings and scenery—I am _ afraid 
that he lays himself open to considerable 
argument. I suggest that most people 
go to the cinema to feast their eyes 
and not the posterior part of their 
anatomy. The latter is much better 
catered for in a club where the eye is 
usually not even remotely considered. 

I would like to conduct Mr. Prestoe 
to a factory where the best standard 
theatre seating is made, and he will 
obviously be surprised to observe the 
extreme care and elaborate precautions 
which are taken for the comfort of the 
individual patron. 


E. WAMSLEY LEWIS 


Str,—Why the laboured apology of 
Mr. Leathart ? 

Mr. Prestoe evidently wants a club 
lounge; but what would our bright 
young people say about the ©“ gulf 
between,” or would he suggest the seats 
in pairs ? 

Think, too, of possible disaster to the 
attenuated and short-sighted patron in 
the dim light, who expected a seat 
where no seat was. 

No, Sir, cinema seating in good and 
modern houses compares very favour- 
ably with that of the theatre, and for 
the major portion well exceeds the 
minimum required by the authorities. 

Comfort and good clear line of vision 
are the first considerations with the 
promoters and their architects. 

Mr. Leathart flatters Mr. Prestoe 
in suggesting the wealth his seat 
represents in invested capital. 

Mental arithmetic on the basis of 
£250-£300 per seat may be a joyous 
occupation for the archite¢t, but would 
reduce a promoter to tears. So it 
would seem that Mr. Prestoe must be 
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content with occupying a seat a little 
off the gold standard but still of genuine 
sterling value. 

CHARLES NICHOLAS 


(NICHOLAS AND DIXON-SPAIN) 


A Use for Old Models 


Sir,—The National Institute for the 
Blind is about to enlarge its collection 
of instructional models, and I am 
anxious to get into touch with archi- 
tects and others who possess surplus 
models of houses, churches, etc., in the 
hope that they may be willing to give 
them to a purpose which will so surely 
command their sympathy. 

Sighted people, perhaps, seldom 
realize how difficult it is for the blind 
to get a true idea of the form of any 
large objects. The blind see what they 
can feel, and even if they walk all 
round a house and go upstairs inside it, 
they still find it difficult to appreciate 
its proportion and the relationship of 
the parts to the whole. 

In teaching the blind, models are, 
therefore, of great and peculiar value. 
They bring into a blind child’s mind 
the reality of things which had hitherto 
been nothing but a word. 

We have models of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London Bridge, the Great 
Pyramid, a canal lock, a coal mine, 
and so on. A particularly beautiful 
scale-model of Shamrock V was made by 
a blind ex-naval man. We could make 
use of any number of architectural 
models; they would be valued and 
used with care. Even if they are not 
very solid and are likely to go to pieces 
under the searching fingers of curious 
blind children, may I suggest, with all 
respect for the architeéts and model- 
makers concerned, that this would be 
a worthier end than the rubbish-heap 
or even the attic. 

I would be very glad to answer any 
inquiries your readers may be good 
enough to address to me on the subject, 
at 224-6-8 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. 

W. MCG. EAGAR 
(SECRETARY-GENERAL, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND) 

[The above letter was written from 
her Braille shorthand by a_ blind 
typist.—ED., A.J.] 


An Architects’ Cricket Match ? 


Sir,—Having read with interest of 
the appointment of a Committee to 
develop the social side of the R.I.B.A.’s 
activities calls to mind that one of the 
most interesting of the annual matches 
at the Oval is that between the legal 
chiefs and their staffs. 

I suggest that there are enough 
interested to justify a similar event being 
arranged in our own profession. 

BRAM. V. GREENAWAY 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE] 


with this Bill that the Govern- 
ment are becoming _ seriously 

alarmed as to its future. So far, the 
clauses up to clause 17 only have been 
dealt with. There are fifty-three 
clauses and six schedules to the Bill, 
and the House of Commons hopes to 
rise early in July, so time is short. 
Last week the Standing Committee 
which is considering the Bill dealt with 
the question of the 
buildings of special architectural or 
historic interest in conne¢tion with 
clause 13, which empowers _ the 
authority to remove or alter any 
existing work which does not conform 
to the provisions of their planning 
scheme. Major Despencer-Robertson 
proposed the insertion of words to safe- 
guard buildings of special interest. 
He pointed out that, while the Minister 
of Health might make an order, under 
clause 17, 
special architectural or historic interest, 
an additional safeguard would be 
provided if the initiative in removing 
such buildings were taken away from 
the local authorities. 

Sir E. Hilton Young, 
Health, said he agreed that it was 
desirable to secure further safeguards. 
He thought the protection which was 
given in clause 17 would be sufficient, 
but he thought it might be possible to 
fortify it to some extent. If the words 
of the Bill were left as they stood, there 
would be no one to decide what was 
a building of special architectural or 
historic interest, and it would be 
necessary to refer any dispute on the 
point to the High Court, which would 
be an expensive, cumbrous and _ in- 
appropriate tribunal for the purpose. 
He proposed, therefore, to move a 
special clause to the effect that the 
Minister was not to approve any 
proposal for pulling down a building 
of special architectural or historic 
interest without consultation with the 
Office of Works, which would mean 
in practice the assent of that 
department. 

Mr. M. W. Beaumont feared that there 
was a danger that a building might 
be pulled down by a local authority, 
and the discovery that it was of special 
interest might be made too late. 
Sir E. Hilton Young § said 
question would be taken into 
sideration when the new clause 
being framed. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 
Viscount Cranborne moved = an 
amendment for the purpose of depriving 
local authorities of the power given to 
them in clause 17 of making orders for 


Git slow progress is being made 


that 
con- 
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preservation of 


in respect of buildings of 


Minister of 


the preservation of such buildings. 
He said he did not overlook the 
usefulness of the work that was per- 
formed by local authorities. No other 
nation had produced bodies of volun- 
tary workers who were so efficient and 
so honest. But one of the failings of 
local authorities was a complete lack 
of artistic sensibility. They looked on 
all matters affecting buildings of special 
artistic or architectural interest entirely 
from the point of view of the economic 
prosperity of their town and the con- 
venience of its inhabitants. Economic 
and artistic interests often clashed, and 
the local authorities were always on 
the side of the former. One glaring 
case was the attitude of the Town 
Council of Dundee to the old town 
house. He did not blame the local 
authorities; buildings of historic or 
artistic interest were matters of in- 
difference to them. But it was most 
fantastic when a Bill was being passed 
for the purpose of preserving the 
amenities of the country that those 
people who had shown themselves 
incapable of understanding this parti- 
cular aspect of the country should be 
made the arbitrators. 

Members of local authorities were in 
many cases the owners of land in their 
district which might be affected by 
planning schemes, and they could not 
be wholly impartial. Another objectior 
to the clause as it stood was that it 
contained no provision for scheduling 
buildings in public ownership. He 
desired the initiatory power in relation 
to buildings of special interest to be 
placed in the hands of the Minister 
and of an Advisory Committee of 
experts. There was no lack of people 
who would be able to deal perfectly well 
with this matter. 

Sir E. Hilton Young declared that the 
amendment would not be a_ useful 
addition to the machinery of the Bill. 
While he was under no delusions as 
to the local authorities, he did not 
take so gloomy a view of them as some 
members of the Committee. Admirable 
work had been done by local authorities 
in preserving historic and interesting 
buildings in their districts, and such 
cases as Viscount Cranborne had 
mentioned were undoubtedly excep- 
tions. The amendment was intended 
to secure the power of preservation to 
a central authority under responsible 
advice; but that authority was already 
in existence in the law relating to 
ancient monuments. Local authorities 
must not be prevented from doing what 
they wanted to do in_ preserving 
interesting buildings, and the Bill gave 
them the opportunity, subject to the 
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reasonable control and checks provided 
throughout the Bill. In this matter the 
Minister would have not only the 
general assistance of experts, but the 
organized assistance of experts. 

The Marquess of Hartington objected 
to the amendment which, he said, was 
apparently intended to assert the prin- 
ciple that it was necessary to establish 
a staff of bureaucrats to preserve the 
interesting and historic buildings of 
the country. Those buildings were not 
erected by Ministers of Health or 
distrié councils or the Office of Works; 
they were erected by free Englishmen 
building according to what seemed to 
them to be the best plans. They had 
not been preserved by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but by the care of generations of 
free Englishmen who did not know 
what a Minister of Health or a district 
council was. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir E. Hilton Young moved an 
amendment to limit the power of the 
Minister and local authorities over 
buildings of special interest to the 
extent that, while demolition could be 
prevented, there would be a right given 
to the owner, where the buildings were 
inhabitable, to make alterations. He 
explained that, as the Bill originally 
stood, the power of preservation would 
have prevented any person either 
demolishing or altering the buildings. 
It had been said that that went too far 
in respect of inhabitable houses, and 
that it was too much interference with 
the rights of individuals. Some of the 
most interesting ancient buildings had 
been freely altered in the past. He 
had come to the conclusion that the 
proposed powers ought to be limited. 
While the owner would not be permitted 
to demolish, additions and alterations 
which did not involve anything irre- 
mediable could be made where the 
buildings were inhabited. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Major Despencer - Robertson — then 
moved an amendment to set up an 
advisory committee for the purpose of 
deciding disputes that might arise 
between owners and local authorities 
as to whether existing buildings should 
be demolished or altered, or how the 
alterations should be made. He said 
a picture which appeared in The Times 
showing the new Memorial Theatre.at 
Stratford-on-Avon proved the necessity 
for such a body as he proposed. The 
new theatre looked like a factory, and 
was out of keeping with its beautiful 
surroundings. 

Mr. E. Brown, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Health, said the 
Bill already prov ided that the Minister 
should a¢t in consultation with the 
Office of Works, who already dealt with 
interesting buildings under the Ancient 
Monuments Aéts. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 
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SAINT DUNSTAN’S, 


GUNNERSBURY AVENUE, W. 


New Catholic Grammar School for Boys 


aes 


DESIGNED BY THOMAS 


ae Sie as ee . . a 


H. B. SCOTT 


An end view of the one class-room block at present completed; the two-story portion is to be extended 


and the single-story wing to be balanced by a fellow, in the completed scheme. 


On the left is a corner 


of the parish hall, at present in use as a church and school chapel; the sculpture of Saint Dunstan 


UNNERSBURY Catholic 
Grammar School has_ been 
erected as a modern secondary 

schoo] for boys resident in the Midd e- 


sex county area immediately West of 


London and the L.C.C. boundary. 

The site is conveniently*situated for 
access on the wide by-road of Gunners- 
bury Avenue, near its junction with 
the Chiswick and Brentford High Road 
and the new Great West Road. 


is by P. Lindsey Clark. 


Gunnersbury Avenue gives it also easy 
access from Acton and Ealing. 

The portion now built by Messrs. Ekins 
and Co., Ltd., of Hertford, is but the first 
instalment of the whole school, with its 
ultimate accommodation of 400 pupils, 
and temporarily provides for 150 boys. 

Due regard has been made in the 
planning to the requirements of the 
Education Acts and the building rules 
of the Board of Education. The build- 


ing is to comprise a main block of two 
stories, with two class-room wings at the 
north and south ends, of one story only. 
The head master’s room, secretary’s 
office, and staff rooms are situated on 
mezzanine floors at either end of the 
main block, and under the library and 
art rooms. 

The school site is in continuation of 
the church site, on which has been 
erected St. Dunstan’s parish hall, used 
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A side view of the class-room wing. The walls are built of brown and multi-coloured Buckinghamshire bricks, and the roofs are 
covered with hand-made sand-faced tiles. 


for the present as a temporary church 
and the school chapel, with seating 





capacity for 200 persons. ena 
The buildings are of brick construc- j 

tion, with facings of brown and multi- | mer | 
coloured Buckinghamshire bricks, and i | 


roofings of hand-made sand-faced plain 
tiles. The parish hall portion, a part of 
which can be seen in the photograph 
on the preceding page, has a carved 
stone panel of St. Dunstan sculptured 
by P. Lindsey Clark, D.s.0., A.R.B.s. 
Internally, the ceilings are surfaced 
with wallboard, laid on the shuttering 
of the concrete floors and adhering 
thereto as a backing for the final ee ee ee 
setting coat of plastering. The floors 
are of pitch pine and oak blocks. 
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— = the site, on which are indicated the ground plans of the buildings mentioned as completed in the accompanying article; 
. * “_* . : ” 
and of the first floor, with, in addition, the library and art room under the head master’s and masters’ rooms, respectively 
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LITERATURE 


HALLS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION 


HIS monograph forms the Fourth 

Section of the Fourth Volume of 
the Fourth Part of the Handbuch der 
Architektur :.a monumental text-book, 
edited by Dr. Eduard Schmitt, which is 
continuously in process of being re- 
written or brought up to date. It is 
mainly devoted to concert, assembly, 
and exhibition halls; but includes 
gymnasiums, covered tennis courts, and 
even “ velodromes.”” Council halls and 
planetariums do not come within its 
scope. Herr Hilberseimer, who prob- 
ably knows more about “‘Hallenbauten” 
than any man living, is not concerned 
with “styles” but solely withthe develop- 
ment of constructional technique. 

Two years ago he invited my help in 
procuring English examples. I gave 
him the best list I could think of, but 
I heard subsequently that most of his 
requests for photographs and plans had 
remained unanswered. Thus, it is not 
surprising that his historical survey 
includes several large, but unimpressive, 
American halls, and few English ones. 

“The Crystal Palace,’’ Herr Hilber- 
seimer reminds us, “* is, in form, simply 
a vast vaulted basilica of iron and glass. 
The span of its central aisle is less than 
that of the famous Salone of the Palazzo 
della Ragione in Padua, which was 
built in 1420. The walls are vertical. 
There is no indication of any true 
appreciation of the potentialities of the 
materials used. All the same, it is the 
first example of the direct architectural 
combination of glass and iron. It was 
no mere chance that the author of this 
design should not have beenan archite¢t. 
That was chara¢teristic of the nineteenth 
century. Paxton had no architectural 
inhibitions; but as a gardener he had 
first-hand knowledge of large iron and 
glass constructions.” 

The earliest exemplification of what 
the Germans almost untranslateably call 
** Raumumschliessung ’’ (or space en- 
velopment) with a wide vault of steel 
was Barlow’s noble semi-circular roof of 
St. Pancras Station (1866); although 
the first really logical development of 
steel roofing was Cottancin (not Con- 
tamin’s) ‘‘ Galéries des Machines”’ at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889. This hall, 
which had a span of 115 metres, and a 
height of 45 (as against 73 and 31 
metres at St. Pancras), was supported 
on ten pairs of tapering, elbowed 
girders, that were hinged together to 
form a flattened ogival vault. But 
instead of being anchored into massive 
foundations, these girders rested on 
attenuated ball-sockets. 

The new Horticultural Hall is de- 
scribed at length. Herr Hilberseimer 
sharply criticizes the “ inconsequent ” 
articulation of its two parts, because it 


is deliberately “‘ emphasised by the 
accompanying change of material.” 
** This relatively large hall produces the 
effect of being an insignificant annexe 
of the four-story office-building lying in 
front of it.” As for the Albert Hall, it 
is just ‘‘ a covered-in Roman arena.” 
The “‘ Stadthallen’’ of Hanover and 
Magdeburg, by Paul Bonatz and 
Johannes Géderitz respectively, typify 
the immense advance made since the 
Frankfort-on-Main “ Festhalle ’’ (1907). 
Magdeburg also boasts one of the 
finest ‘‘Sporthallen’” in Germany. 
The technical progress in dome con- 
struction realized between Max Berg’s 
Centennial Hall at Breslau (1913) and 
Dischinger and Ritter’s Leipzig Mar- 
kets (1929) is declared to be greater 
than that between the building of the 
Pantheon in Rome and the erection of 
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the former. In 1913 concrete was just 
beginning to compete with steel as a 
material for roofing over wide areas. 
By 1929 concrete had definitely eclipsed 
steel for cupolas and re¢tangular halls 
alike, thanks to the ‘ Dywidag” 
system of ribless domes and _barrel- 
vaulting. 

It is a pity that this indispensible work 
for the specialist should be printed on 


such very inferior paper. _P. M. S. 
Hallenbauten. By Ludwig _Hilberseimer, 
Leipzig: A. M. Gebhardt Verlag. Price 
12 marks. 


Publications Received 

Mathematics for Students of Buildings. 
Book 1. By Drury and Haslam. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold & Co. Price 
4s. 6d. net. 

Weathering of Natural Building Stones. 
Published by the Department of Build- 
ing Research. Special Report No. 18. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


[BY OUR SPECIAL 


Debate on Housing 
DEBATE on housing last week was 
initiated by Mr. Craven-Ellis, who 

urged that progress should be made in 

reducing the housing shortage and the 
clearance and replacement of slum 
houses. But every step should be 
taken to secure the fullest advantage in 
return for the large subventions paid 
by the State and by local authorities. 

The life of a house, he said, was 

generally one hundred years, and the 

present practice of local authorities 
was to approve of plans for houses for 
an indefinite period. 

He suggested that local authorities 
should only license plans for the 
erection of houses for a period of eighty 
years, and if, at the end of that time, 
the condition of the houses was good, 
the licence could be extended for 
another ten years, so that property 
owners would know what was to be 
the maturity date of a particular 
property. By that means better control 
would be obtained over slums. He 
estimated that the net requirement in 
housing today was 500,000 houses. 
Today we were building houses far in 
excess of the requirements of the 
people and their ability to pay the 
necessary rents. The Government had 
done much to help the situation, but 
private enterprise had done much 
more. Local authorities were building 
far too many houses, and houses of the 
wrong type. It should be possible for 
the Government to arrange a pro- 
gramme with the building societies 
which would prattically relieve the 
local authorities of the necessity of 
building any further houses. 
Mr. Selley said that the 
problem was certainly not 


housing 
solved, 


REPRESENTATIVE | 


especially in regard to the needs of 
the labouring classes. As regarded 
London, he pointed out that the 
average cost per room for houses 
outside London was £70; but in the 
inner ring of London, in a_ block 
dwelling, the cost per room was £160. 
It was impossible to base rent in 
London on building costs. Possibly an 
appeal could be made to the Christian 
people of this country to lend money 
free of interest for twenty years in 
order to house what were called the 
‘* submerged classes.” 

Colonel Cruddas felt that more should 
be done to encourage private enter- 
prise. More capital should be attracted 
into the building industry, and the 
Government might consider the possible 
remission of Schedule A income tax on 
a certain class of property. 

Mr. Peat suggested that the Minister 
should consider allowing schemes for 
houses with a greater density than 
twelve to the acre to rank for subsidy. 

Sir E. Hilton Young, the Minister of 
Health, replying to the debate, said 
that each house approved for subsidy 
at the present time incurred a liability 
of £130 to the Exchequer and a 
consequential liability of £65 to the 
local authority—a total of £195, equiva- 
lent to a charge of £7 10s. a year for 
forty years. The annual recurring 
liability to the national Budget was 
no less than £12,750,000. The number 
of houses built since the war was about 
1,820,000, and the increase of popula- 
tion had been about 1,000,000. The 
average number of persons per house 
was barely four. That did not show 
that there was no longer a_ housing 
problem, because it was not an even 
distribution; but there was no evidence 
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Fortescue. The walls, of second 





Rowley’s furniture factory, Campden Street, 
London Stock bricks, are finished in 





W. Designed by G. Alan 


Portland cement, in two coats, with the last coat finished with a wood float 


and twice distempered. 


The plinth is twice tarred; and the roof is of 


asphalt on boarding. Metal casement windows are fitted. 


that the country as a whole was suffering 
from a housing shortage. It meant that 
in each proposition for fresh housing 
they must consider whether the area 
in question was one in need of State 
assistance. The future policy must be 
to concentrate on the provision of the 
smaller class of house for wage-earners, 
the house which was so difficult to 
provide without State assistance. That 
was the policy of the Government at 
present; but it did not mean that 


they would not provide the sort of 


| BULMENT PLL. 


house required in a particular locality. 
Under the Act of 1930, schemes had 
been passed which would finally lead 
to clearing away 13,500 slum houses 
and their replacement by others. The 
Rural Workers’ Acts of 1926 and 1931 
provided for the re-conditioning of 
existing cottages. So far, the number 
of houses dealt with was 4,409. The 
applications received under the Rural 
Authorities At of 1931 for the con- 
struction of houses had been 112 in 
respect of some 2,000 houses. He 





OCSOUND FLOCR PLAN 


denied that there was a substantial 
relaxation of the assisted housing effort 


of the Government under the guise of 


economy considerations. There had 
been a substantial redirection of effort 
in order to make sure that the re- 
sources available were used for the 
purposes for which they were most 


required. In February the number of 


assisted houses under construction was 
38,450, compared with the corre- 
sponding figure a year ago of 36,000. 


There was no sign of falling off 


there. 

He did not yet know the relative 
position in regard to unassisted houses 
compared with a year ago, but if there 


had been a falling off in that class of 


building, it was due to no fault of the 
Government. There had been a dimi- 
nution of the building of the larger 
type of house, commercial and public 
building, and in works of maintenance 


and repair. But this was the result of 


the general economic condition of the 
country, and had no relation to the 
policy of the Government. 


Slum Clearance 


Mr. Albery asked the Minister of 


Health if he could make a statement on 
the progress of slum clearance and the 
future intentions of the Government. 
Mr. Ernest Brown, who replied, said 
that up to March 31 last the Minister 
had received resolutions declaring 408 
areas in England and Wales, the clear- 
ance of which involved the displacement 
and re-housing of approximately 68,000 
persons, to be clearance areas under the 
Housing Act, 1930, and 269 clearance 
or compulsory purchase orders had 
been submitted in conneétion with such 
areas. Upwards of 13,000 houses, 
which were either earmarked or avail- 
able for the purposes of the Act, had 
either been erected or were under 
construction. The intention was that 
local authorities should continue to 
make the fullest possible use of their 
powers in this matter. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





Rowley’s furniture factory, Campden Street, W. Designed by G. Alan Fortescue. 


Basement, ground, and first floor plans. 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


A New Backing for 
Retaining Walls 


BY W. E. J. BUDGEN 


ITH the present regulations 
limiting the height of buildings, 
deep basements are unfortunately neces- 


sary for the economic development of 


asite. These deep basements introduce 
many problems during their construc- 
tion. 
these is the temporary support of the 
earth face during excavation and before 
the permanent retaining wall can be 
built. This problem is still further 
complicated if an asphalt damp course 
has to be inserted on the outside face 
of the permanent wall. 
claims to the contrary this method still 
appears to be regarded as the most 
reliable method of tanking a site. 
Similarly a reinforced concrete retaining 
wall of the cantilever self-supporting 
type, which leaves the site free of strut- 
ting when the dumpling is removed, is 


generally the most convenient type of 


permanent wall, but may complicate 
the backing problem. 

The most usual method of constructing 
such a wall is as follows: A trench 
wide enough to enable the toe of the 
wall to be constructed is excavated, 
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Figure one 


leaving a dumpling in the middle of 
the site. This trench is timbered both 
sides for the full depth with vertical 


Perhaps the most important of 


In spite of 


poling boards and horizontal wallings 
and cross struts (see figure one). When 
the full depth is reached a layer of 
surface concrete is placed and the 
horizontal asphalt damp course is laid. 
The bottom frame of poling boards 
on the wall side is then removed and 
a half-brick wall built up against the 
earth and strutted. Any pockets behind 
the wall are filled with concrete. 
Asphalt is then laid on this brick wall, 
the struts being moved as required 
during this operation. This enables 
the toe of the wall and possibly part 
of the stem of the wall to be concreted. 
This process is then repeated, frame by 
frame, until the top is reached, the 


dumpling meanwhile being strutted off 


the shuttering to the retaining wall. 
The chief disadvantages of this method 
may be summarized as follows : 


1) Removing the poling boards to build the 
brick wall means that a height of at least 3 ft. 
must be left temporarily unsupported. Most 
soils will, of course, arch across this without risk 
of collapse, but slight forward movement 

** breathing ’’) of the soil can take place, and 
the cumulative effect of this in the neighbour- 
hood of sewers, etc., may be serious. (2) The 
asphalt has a horizontal joint at every frame, 
and every joint in asphalt is a possible place of 
failure. (3) The retaining wall rods need to be 
placed when the toe is placed (see figure one), 
and so subsequent asphalting needs to be done 
behind these rods. This increases the cost of 
the asphalt work and may decrease the quality. 
4) Releasing one set of poling boards often 
allows earth to fall down on to the top of the 
concrete wall already constructed below. If this 
is not carefully cleaned off, the joint will be 
weakened. 


To overcome these disadvantages a 
new method was introduced by a well- 
known consulting engineer and _ is 
finding considerable favour among 
contractors. Briefly described, the 
method is as follows : ‘ 
Excavation is carried on in_ the 
normal way, but when a depth of, say, 
3 ft. is reached, shuttering is erected 
4} ins. or 6 ins. from the earth face, 
reinforcement is placed and a 4}-in. 
or 6-in. thick reinforced concrete wall 
is cast between the shuttering and the 
earth face. Details of the wall are 
shown in figure two. The main 
reinforcement runs horizontally and 
is placed in both sides of the wall. 
Some vertical reinforcement is intro- 
duced, particularly in the places where 
struts will be placed and to key together 
the horizontal sections of the walling. 
A board is laid on the excavation at 
the bottom, having holes drilled in it, 
and the vertical rods are pushed through 
these holes into the earth below. 
Cement of a reinforced concrete type 
is generally used with a 1 : 2 : 4 concrete 
mixture of clean, well-graded sand and 
aggregate. The shuttering is struck 
when the concrete is a day old and 
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Figure two 

horizontal struts are then placed direct 
on to the concrete face and then wedged 
or jacked. If the period of a day 
causes delay, aluminous cement is used. 
The next three feet is then excavated 
and a further section of wall is cast, the 
top inch next the previously cast wall 
being packed with cement mortar. 
This process is repeated until the 
bottom is reached and the surface 
concrete and horizontal asphalt is 
placed. The vertical asphalt can then 
be laid over as large an area as is 
practicable, leaving holes only where 
the horizontal struts (which may be at 
from 8-ft. to 12-ft. centres in both 
directions) occur. If desired, by shifting 
these struts on to portions which are 
asphalted, thewhole area can be covered 
with asphalt. The reinforcing rods 
can then be placed in position and the 
retaining wall brought up in con- 
venient lengths, the horizontal struts 
being cut off at the back of the 
shuttering as required. 

The advantages of this system are: 
(1) There is no release of the earth 
face after it has once been caught and 
held; (2) fewer asphalt joints; (3) the 
asphalting need not be done behind 
reinforcing rods; (4) fewer and cleaner 
joints in the retaining wall; (5) in 
waterlogged soil portions of the concrete 
walling can be waterproofed to enable 
the final sealing of the asphalt. 

The only disadvantage would appear 
to be that of cost. Actually, with a 
wall 4} ins. thick, there is very little 
difference if any in cost between the 
old and new methods, provided that 
the difference in price of the asphalt 
work under the two conditions is 
allowed for. 
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ANIC OF CORNWALL 


The winning design, by A. S. 
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Knott, in the competition for a bank facade in granite. 


(See the article on the facing page.) 
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BANK FACADE 


WINNING DESIGN: 
HE Cornish Quarry Masters’ 


Association, in order to pro- 

mote the study of granite as a 
building material under modern con- 
ditions, recently invited members of 
the Architectural Association to submit 
designs in competition for a bank 
facade in granite. 

The assessors, Messrs. A. B. Knapp- 
Fisher, F.R.1.B.A., C. Lovatt Gill, 
F.R.I.B.A., and V. O. Rees, F.R.1.B.A., 
and Messrs. Herbert Wettern and A. E. 
Wetherall (of the Cornish Quarry 
Masters’ Association) have awarded the 
prize of £50 to Mr. A. S. Knott, 
A.R.I.B.A., Whose design is reproduced 
on the facing page. 

The following notes have been sup- 
plied by Mr. Verner O. Rees, one of 
the assessors : 

It is a welcome sign of the times that 
an Association concerned with so per- 
manent and everlasting a material 
should seek to direct the attention of 
architects to its merits and possibilities. 
For it is not quite enough today to 
have a good thing; if one hopes to see 
it used as it should be, it is necessary 
to mention its existence from time to 
time. 

These are times when economy has 
often to be studied, yet true economy 
in the case of building materials will 
lie often in the choice of a lasting 
material in place of one which may seem 
lower in first cost, and in an under- 
standing of its proper use. 

In the case of granite, far too much 
work is but the translation of ideas 
and details suitable for easily cut stone 
into this tough and special material. 
Indeed, examples of this mistaken use 
abound in all our streets. 

The Cornish Quarry Masters’ Associa- 
tion had this particularly in mind in 
promoting this competition, and hoped 
that study would be directed to the 
choice of shapes and surface that 
would be particularly appropriate to 
granite—and to granite alone. In 
addition, it was hoped that it might be 
realized that it is possible to clothe the 
exterior of a building in granite at 
much the same cost as in Portland 
stone, given certain essential differences 
in treatment. For, whilst the cost of 
moulded cornices and suchlike archi- 
teGural features or trimmings is much 
higher than in Portland stone, plain 
ashlar facings, with stones of reason- 
able size, can be had for a relatively 
small difference of cost. 

It is curious how little exploited is the 
range of possible materials on most 
street buildings, and even in the case 
of the use of a particular material, its 
use may often seem limited by an 
unwritten convention. 
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COMPETITION 


BY A. S. KNOTT 

Thus, with granite the variety of 
possible surfaces is considerable, and 
there are the further differences of 
surface appearance that may be ob- 
tained by differing degrees of polish. 
Public-houses and branch banks seem 
to be types of buildings particularly 
selected for the wrong kind of em- 
bellishment in granite. Instances of 
its proper introduction as a contrast 
with other materials are not too 
numerous. But the buildings in New 
Scotland Yard come to mind as an 
outstanding case where its special 
character has been perfectly understood. 
Here it has been used as a kind of per- 
manent base for the upper walls, built 
in auniform red brick, with stone bands 
and dressings. The stones are some- 


SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


A! a Council meeting of the R.1.B.A., 
held on Monday, April 11, the 
following members were elected : 


As Hon. Associates (4) 


Clark, K. M. Pick, F. 
Leeds, E. T. Robertson, D. S. 


As Fellows (16) 


Beresford, A. E. Parkes, E. M. 
Goodsall, R. H. Perrott, L. M. 
Harding, C. A. Sawyer, H. S. 


Mackinnon, A. H. L. Taylor, G. L. 
Maitland, J. S. Thomson, W. E. 
Matthews (Lt.-Col.) | Ward, W. 

M.K. Whinney, H. C. D. 


Mitchell, W. H. Willett, J. H. 


Nicholls, W. B. 


As Associates (8) 


Durnford, A. T. G. Hutchison, R. C. 
Fox, K. S. Miller, J. A. 
Hogarth, H. A. Senior, D. 
Holford, W. G. Tatchell, R. F. 


As Licentiates (16) 


Bagnall, L. F. Kenworthy, G. 
Bateman, H. F. Rees, C. C. 
Clark, H. C. Scotto, H. C. 
Dootson, W. Smith, F. T. 
Hartley, J. H. Smith, J. 
Haworth, P. Smith, T. H. 
Henderson (Miss) G.I. Tutte, A. E. V. 


Hopkinson (Major) J. K. Wittet, W. 


VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP AND TITE 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


In the United Kingdom 114 students 
took part in the preliminary com- 
petition for the Victory Scholarship, 
and 234 students took part in the pre- 
liminary competition for the Tite 
Prize. 

The following students have been 
selected to take part in the final com- 
petitions : 

The Viétory Scholarship 


Architectural Association : Messrs. G. V. Bird 
and C. L. Sjostrom. Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture: L. Berger, V. A. Coates, T. E. Davies, 


J. Howe. 
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what large and give the suggestion of 
solidity and permanence necessary for 
the housing of an indispensable part 
of the protective forces of the State. 

The present competition is the first of 
a series, and it is hoped that others will 
be held from year to year. The jury 
of assessors will be appointed by the 
Council of the Architectural Association 
with the approval of the Cornish Quarry 
Masters’ Association. 

Marks in this competition were 
awarded on each design submitted, 
partly for technical aspects, such as 
sizes of stone, suitability of ornament 
for the material, use of surface finishes, 
and manner of construction, and partly 
for its design merits. The winning 
design, by Mr. A. S. Knott, A.R.1.B.A., 
received the highest marks not only 
for design, but also for the technical 
knowledge shown. It was unanimously 
chosen as the best by all the assessors. 


INSTITUTIONS 


H. E. Gonsal, D. M. Jones and N. S. Lunn. 
Welsh School of Architecture: N. D. Ayres 
and C. J. Bartlett. Leeds College of Art: 
J. Needham. Polytechnic School of Archi- 
tecture, Regent Street, London : H. Moncrieff. 
Bartlett School of Architecture : F. E. Kerswill. 
Edinburgh College of Art: J. D. Carnegie. 
Armstrong College : J. Clavering. 


The Tite Prize 


Liverpool School of Architecture: Messrs. 


J. H. Brown, A. Bullen and E. Farrar. Glasgow 


School of Architecture : A. McAnally, D. G. 
MacConville and J. A. Carrick. Polytechnic 
School of Architecture, Regent Street, London : 
Armstrong College: M. Hayton. 
Birmingham School of Architeéture: R. 
Dickinson and G. H. While. Manchester School 
of Architecture : (Miss) E. Powicke and (Miss) 
E. M. Wollaston. Edinburgh College of Art : 
A. Reiach and P. H. D. Ronaldson. Northern 
Polytechnic, London: F. H. Risdon. 


CROYDON ARCHITECTS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


Major F. W. Rees, L.R.1.B.A., pre- 
senting the annual report at the fourth 
annual meeting of the Croydon Chapter 
of the South-Eastern Society of Archi- 
tects, held on April 6, stated that there 
were now 282 members, being an 
increase of 106 on the number for the 
previous year and making the Chapter 
the largest in the society. 

The committee, he continued, had 
examined the Longden scheme, an 
effort to provide a scheme for the 
purpose of producing plans for specu- 
lative builders at fees which would be 
acceptable to them, but had come to 
the conclusion that it was not prac¢tic- 
able in this area. Advisory panels had 
been set up during the year at Caterham 
and Epsom, on which the Chapter had 
been represented. An employment 
register had been opened and cases 
of distress had been reported to the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

Mr. Hugh Macintosh, F.R.1.B.A., spoke 
on behalf of a memorial, presented to 
Croydon Council, signed by architedéts 
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and builders, the Chapter being the 
first to.take a¢tion of this kind in the 
country. Now the Registration Act 
was in operation, every qualified archi- 
tect should become a member of some 
society. The Chapter could look 


forward to a very successful future if 


the members would give the committee 
the interest and support the work of the 
society deserved. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing session : 

Chairman, Mr. Hugh Macintosh, F.R.1.B.A.: 
honorary treasurer, Mr. C, E. Hanscombe, 
F.R.I.B.A.; honorary secretary, Major F. W. 
Rees, -.R.1.B.A.: honorary auditor, Mr. Briant 
Poulter, F.R.1.B.A. Committee : Messrs. T. G. 
Crump, t.R.1.B.A.; C. Chart, u.r.1.B.A.; H. A. 
Mackmin; G. T. Mullins, F.r.1.8.4.: W. B. 
Mowbray, A.R.1.B.A.: CC. Buhl. Associate 
Members: C. S. Spackman, L.R.1.B.A.: F. 
Sutton Smith, u.r.1B.a.; J. F. Still; E. B. 
Clarke, A.R.1.B.A. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HERTS. SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS 

The annual dinner of the above 
society was held in the Abercorn 
Rooms, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, on April g. 
After the reception by the’ president, 
Mr. S. Phillips Dales, F.R.1.B.A., and 
Mrs. Phillips Dales, about 140members 
and guests sat down to dinner. 

The toast of * Architecture,” coupled 
with the name of Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
P.R.LB.A., the R.I.B.A., and the Essex, 
Cambridge and Herts. Society of Archi- 
tects was given by the Rev. J. L. 
Fisher, M.A., who humorously described 
the modernist styles. Dr. Unwin, who 
took the réle of the ** Mistress of Arts,” 
autobiographically described her pro- 
gress through the ages to modernist 
times. 

Mr. S. Phillips Dales (the president), 
proposed a toast to the visitors. 

Capt. E. Calcott Pryce, LL.B., J.P., ¢ 
on behalf of the visitors, proposed a 
vote of thanks and appreciation to the 
president. 

Owing to the dance to follow, the 
speeches were cut to a minimum, but 
were interspersed with musical items, 
concluding with the community singing 
of a topical song written by a Colchester 
member of the Society, Mr. H. A. 
Beckett, entitled “ Lay of the Last 
Architect’s 
** Wrap me up in my tarpaulin jacket.” 


ESSEX, 


THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ 
APPROVED SOCIETY 

The annual general meeting of the 
above Society was held at_ the 
R.I.B.A., on Wednesday, April 6. 
Mr. A. Goddard, c.B.£., presided. 
After the minutes of the last meeting 
had been approved, the chairman read 
the report of the Committee of Manage- 
ment for the year 1931, and presented 
the following balance sheet, as passed 
by the auditors, appointed by the 
Ministry of Health : 


Assistant,’ to the tune of 
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LIABILITIES 


Contingencies Fund 

Benefit Fund 

Administration Account | Cre dit 
Balance) 
* Additional Ben “ne ofit ” 
Credit Balances) 

Administration Liabilities out- 
standing 


” Accounts 


7,306 
ASSETS 


N.H.I. Fund Current Account — 1,981 

N.H.I. Fund Reserve Values.. 2,020 

N.H.1. Fund (Investment Ac- 
count) .. oe 

Investments (at cost ; 

** Additional Benefit No. 10” 
Debit Balance a se 28 4 1 

/ 


6,646 
6,628 


Cash in hand .. is a I 


£17,306 16 7} 


The report was unanimously adopted. 

The present members of the Com- 
mittee of Management were re-elected 
en bloc, and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
F.R.I.B.A., re-elected as treasurer. 

Mr. Goddard stated that, owing to his 
pending retirement from business at the 
end of this year, he was unable to stand 
for re-election as chairman. On the 
proposal of Mr. W. J. D. Import, F.A.1., 
Mr. Ian MacAlister was ele¢ted chair- 
man for 1932-33. 

Mr. R. G. Strachan, F.s.1., recalled 
Mr. Goddard’s long conne¢tion with 
the Society, from its inception in 1911 
until the present date, and assured 
Mr. Goddard how greatly his valuable 
services had been appreciated both by 


his colleagues on the Committee of 


Management and by the _ insured 
members of the Society. 

Mr. Strachan asked him to accept, 
as a memento of the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Approved Society, an in- 
scribed silver salver, subscribed for by 
his colleagues on the Committee and by 
over 1,000 members. 

Mr. Goddard, in expressing his thanks, 
referred to the invaluable help he and 
his colleagues on the Committee had 
received from the Secretary, Mr. H. M. 
Adamson, and concluded by saying 
how much he had enjoyed his associa- 
tion with the Society. 


AERODROMES 


Under the auspices of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects (Central 
Branch) and the Institute of Builders 
(South Wales Branch) a lecture on 
‘** Aerodromes ” was given by Mr. John 
Dower, A.R.1L.B.A., at the Engineer’s 
Institute, Cardiff, on April 7, 1932. 

The lecturer said that chiefly owing 
to the economic crisis, facilities for 
aviation had not been developed to 
the extent they might have been in 
Britain. There were now about fifty 
aerodromes in the country, and in 
ten years’ time, if we maintained the 


John, M.A., B.ARCH., 
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British tradition for enterprise, there 
would be three hundred—and they 
would all be needed. 

He emphasized the fact that the future 
of aviation depended largely upon 
municipal enterprise; and congratu- 
lated Cardiff on being one of the first 
cities in this country to foresee the 
possibilities of air transport and _ to 
develop its own aerodrome site. He 
also congratulated Swansea on having 
secured an _ excellent site for an 
aerodrome. 

Mr. Percy Thomas, 0.B.£., F.R.I.B.A., 
who presided, referred to the im- 
portance to architects, and especially 
young architects, of the building work 
in connection with aviation. 

Sir I. Thomas, chairman of the 
Cardiff Aerodrome Committee, pro- 
posed the vote of thanks. In seconding, 
Mr. J. Herbert Jones,  F.R.I.B.A. 
(president of the South Wales Insti- 
tute of Architects), expressed the hope 
that an open competition would be held 
for the Cardiff aerodrome buildings. 


SOUTH WALES ARCHITECTS TEA DISCUSSION 

At the invitation of the chairman 
Mr. Percy Thomas, F.R.1.B.A.) and 
the executive committee of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects (Central 
Branch) a tea and discussion meeting 
was held at Cardiff on April 6. 

The subjects on the agenda were : 
a) “‘ The value of arc hitecure to the 
layman,” and (b) “‘ How to interpret 
the client’s wishes in designing.” They 
produced a very lively discussion, most 
valuable to the younger members 
present, besides giving a number of 
senior architects an opportunity of 
exchanging views and experiences in 
an informal manner. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Percy Thomas, the chair was taken by 
Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.1.B.A., vice- 
president of the South Wales Institute 
of Architeéts, and among those who 
participated in the discussion were the 
following : 

Miss O. E. 
A.R.I1.B.A.5 
G. S. Biss; 


Price and Messrs. Knight Thomas, 

H. W. Fletcher; Gordon Griffiths; 
A, J. Hayes; J. A. Hallam; Lewis 
A.R.1.B.A.; J. P. Ward; 
A. MacLean, B.A., A.R.1.B.A.; and J. T. Darch, 
chairman of the Welsh School of Architecture 
Club. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was 
proposed by Mr. W. S. Purchon, 
seconded by Mr. Ivor Jones, A.R.1.B.A., 
and supported by Mr. Edgar Smith, 
L.R.I.B.A 


COMPETITION NEWS 


The Dawlish Urban District Council 
have agreed to accept the advice of the 
R.I.B.A. and to appoint a professional 
assessor in connection with the Com- 
petition for Lay-outof the Pidgley Estate, 
Dawlish. The “veto”? on the Compe- 
tition has therefore been withdrawn. 
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LAW REPORTS 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 


H. M. Nowell, Ltd., v. Hull Corporation. 
Official Referee’s Court. Before Mr. S. R. C. 
Bosanquet, x.c. 


HIS was an action by H. M. Nowell, 

Ltd., of Bank Chambers, Stockton- 
on-Tees, works and general building 
contra¢tors, to recover from the Hull 
Corporation £4,896 for extra work in 
connection with the building of 374 
houses for the Corporation on two 
building estates in Hull under a con- 
tract made in 1929—on one estate for 
the building of 226 houses for £81,470, 


and on the other for the building of 


148 cottages for £55,224. 

Plaintiffs alleged that they were en- 
titled to the sum claimed for extra 
brickwork in the building of the 
cottages and the filling in of millions 
of cubic feet under public streets and 
paths, contending that in a lump-sum 
contract, as this was, they could not be 
asked to do more than could be read 
into the contract, there being no indi- 
cation of floor, road or underground 
levels shown on the plans. 

The defence was that the contrac 
provided in clause 28 that all disputes 
arising under it should be referred to 
the arbitration of Mr. Davis Harvey, 
the city archite¢t, and that as he had 
sat judicially as arbitrator and dis- 
allowed plaintiffs’ charges, they could 
not recover. The question for decision 
now was whether in law the contention 
of the Corporation was right. 

The official referee, after stating the 
facts and reviewing the evidence, held 
that as Mr. Harvey, sitting as arbitrator 
under clause 28 of the contraét, had 
legally adjudicated on the matter in 
question, he (the official referee) 
could not go behind it. He gave 
judgment for the Corporation, with 
costs. He granted a stay of execution 
with the view to an appeal. 


RIGHTS AS TO A WALL 
Wilkins v. Leighton. Chancery Division. 

Before Mr. Justice Bennett 
This was an action by Mr. A. J. 
Wilkins, of Aberdare Hall, Boscombe, 
Bournemouth, against Mr. and Mrs. 
A. E. Leighton, of Brown Eaves, 
Michelgrove Road, Boscombe, seeking 
an order that the defendants should 
build a wall at the boundary of their 
respective properties so as to prevent 
the defendants’ land subsiding on to 
plaintiff’s land and causing a nuisance 
and damage. 


Mr. Caswell, for plaintiff, said his 
client’s case was that parts of the wall 
collapsed on to his land in February, 
1931, and he alleged that that was due 
to the pressure caused by the erection 
of defendants’ house, Brown Eaves. 

Mr. Newman, for the defendants, said 
his clients denied this and alleged that 
the collapse was due to the removal by 
the plaintiff's predecessors of earth and 
the erection of the wall. They said that 
if the land had been left in its natural 
state no damage would have resulted. 

His lordship, after hearing the 
evidence, said he was satisfied that the 
wall collapsed owing to the additional 
thrust caused by the weight of Brown 
Eaves, and that if the foundations of 
Brown Eaves had been carried down 
to the level of Aberdare House no 
additional strain would have been put 
on the wall. The question he had to 
consider was: Were the defendants 
liable? The plaintiffs had argued 
before him that the rule in the well- 
known case of Rylands v. Fletcher 
applied, and that here there had been 
a nuisance. On the first point the rule 
was that where the thing brought to 
and ere¢ted on the land was something 
inherently dangerous and abnormal 
the person responsible was liable for 
damages. In his view a house was 
obviously a normal thing, and he held 
that the rule did not apply. As to the 
second point he came to the conclusion 
that the defendants knew of no defect 
in the building and were not guilty of 
negligence in not discovering it. The 
plaintiff had failed to establish liability 
on that ground, and therefore the action 
must be dismissed with costs. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


May 24.—Sending-in Day. Designs for a new 
advanced division school to be erected at 
Inverness, for the Inverness County Council 
(limited to architects who have been in residence 
or in practice in Scotland since January, 1931). 
Assessor ; James D. Cairns, F.R.1.B.A. Pre- 
miums: £100 and £50. Last day for questions 
was March 26. 


September 30.—Sending-in day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


October 1.—Proposed new buildings, to be 
erected on the Woodlands estate, for the 
Scarborough Hospital and Dispensary. 
Assessor: Hubert M. Fairweather, F.R.1.B.A. 
Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. Latest 
date for submission of designs: Odober 1. 
Full particulars and site plan obtainable on 
application to J. Douglas Munby, Hon. 
Secretary, Scarborough Hospital and Dis- 
pensary, before May 16. (Deposit £1 1s.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Exhibition. Until April 30. 
(Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) ; 10 a.m. 

SmR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Ljincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 

“Datty MAIL” IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. Olympia, 
Kensington, Until April 30. 

St. Pavut’s EccLesrococicat Society. At the 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Annual general 
meeting, followed by ‘“ Jeanne D’arc.” By W. H. 
Aymer Vallance, M.A. 7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, Great George 

Westminster, S.W.1. ‘‘ Welding in Con- 
Work.” By F. R. Freeman, B.SC, 
6 p.m. 


Aerodromes 
to 8 p.m. 


Street, W.r. 
10 a.m, 


Street, 
structional 
M.INST.C.E. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. Last of a series of lectures 
on the History of Architecture. ‘‘ Yesterday and 
Today.” By Herbert Mansford, F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 
WEsT YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 62 Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. Annual General Meeting. 7 p.m. 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W. ‘Linear Earthworks.” By Dr. 
Williams-Freeman. 8.30 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. York- 
shire Branch. At the Hotel Metropole, Leeds. 
“Tolerances and Clearances in Structural Steelwork.” 
By J. Stuart Lewis. ; 
EXHIBITION of Certain Products of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. At Thames House, Millbank, S.W. 
Until May 14. 
LONDON SOCIETY. 
Coastal Coaches Station, 164 
Road, S.W.1. 


Visit to the New London 
Buckingham Palace 
2.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Annual 
dinner to be held at the May Fair Hotel, W.1. 6.45 for 
7.15 p.m. 6.45 p.m. 

TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘Control of 
Elevations in Practice.” By P. H. Warwick and J. T. 
Johnson. 6 p.m. 

LONDON SocrETy. Visit to the Express Dairy 
Depot, Claremont Road, Cricklewood. 2.45 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23 

Sunrise, 5.49 a.m. Sunset, 8.8 p.m. 

St. PAuL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
St. Dunstan’s Church, Cranford, Middlesex. 
the Rev. Edward T. Lewis, D.D. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to Paddington (G.W.R.) 
Improvements. Meeting, No. 1 Platform. 2.30 p.m. 


Visit to 
Guide : 


MONDAY, APRIL 25 

R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. ‘‘ English Inns.” 
By Basil Oliver, F.R.1.B.A. 8 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. ‘‘ Economics and Building.” By A. C. 
Bossom, F.R.1.B.A. Also, exhibition of objects made by 
architects as a hobby. Until May 21. 8 p.m. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 
At the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Discussion 
on: ‘The Simplification of Plumbing by the use of 
combined soil and waste pipes.’’ By Francis Lorne, 
F.R.I.B.A. 4.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY APRIL 26 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYoRS, 1 Wilbraham Place, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
“The Genius of Sir Christopher Wren.” By P. W. 
Lovell, F.S.A. 7 p.m. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING Society. At the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.z. 
“Progress in Decorative Lighting.” By E. H. 
Penwarden. 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. Annual General 
Meeting. 5.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 
ROYAL SANITARY 
Norwich. Discussion on 
to be opened by J. S. Bullough, M.INST.C.E. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30 

Sunrise, 5.35 a.m. Sunset, 8.20 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to the Mansion House, 
E.C.4. 2.45 p.m. 

INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 
Northern District Convention, to be held at Scar- 
borough. 

LONDON SOCIETY. 
noon in Old Chiswick. 


INSTITUTE. At the Guildhall, 
“The Housing Problem,” 
5 p.m. 


A Chiswick Gambol, or an after- 
2.30 p.m. 








“The Adventure of Building” 


ORDERS are still being received by the publishers 


for the illustrated booklet, 


Building, by P. Graham. Copies of the booklet, as 
noted in previous issues of the JOURNAL, are displayed 
on the stand of the Architectural Association at 


The Adventure of 


The Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia. 
Readers are reminded that the special price to 
architects is 2s. per dozen copies. 
be addressed to the Manager, the Architectural Press, 
9g Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Inquiries should 
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TRADE NOTES 


Messrs. Birmabright, Ltd., of Dartmouth 
Road, Smethwick, Birmingham, have re- 
cently re-issued their brochure, Birmabright : 
A Birmal Produé, in an enlarged form. 
Some of the seétions have been revised in 
the light of new experience, and fresh data 
have been added to bring up to date the 
information it contains, and to make it 
adequate for all possible users of Birma- 
bright. The illustrations included in the 
brochure show new work accomplished and 
demonstrate the advance that has been 
made in the employment of the alloy. The 
large 55 ft. cruiser, Diana Il, constructed 
entirely of Birmabright, forming the frontis- 
piece, is claimed to be the largest, light- 
weight, all-aluminium alloy vessel afloat, 
and has been built to Lloyd’s requirements. 
Much useful information on the cleaning 
and preservation of surfaces of architectural 
metal work is given. Polished surfaces, 
it is pointed out, should be rubbed with a 
soft cloth in the normal course of cleaning, 
and periodically treated with a little wax 
polish as in polishing furniture. Where 
surfaces have become dulled with hand- 
ling, rub with a cloth soaked with a 
little petrol, and finally clean with a wax 
polish. The use of an abrasive metal polish 
is not advised. 

Anodized surfaces require only infrequent 
attention. They benefit in tone and polish 
by cleaning occasionally with a little wax 
polish. Where exposed outside, surfaces 
can be washed with a sponge and water 
to remove dirt, and they should be treated 
rather more frequently with wax polish to 
preserve the water-proofness of the film. 
An abrasive polish should not on any 


account be used. 
oe 


The British Aluminium Co., Ltd., have 
sent us a brochure containing abstracts of 
entries in the first competition organized 
at the beginning of 1931 by the International 
Aluminium Bureau, with the objeét of 
finding and rewarding those inventions 
which promised further developments of 
the uses of aluminium and its alloys. Nearly 
one thousand persons in twenty-six different 
countries approached the Bureau for 
information regarding the competition, and 
over three hundred entries were submitted 
before the closing date. 

Although many of the entries contained 
interesting proposals showing a considerable 
knowledge of the properties of the light 
metal, it is pointed out that no proposal was 
of sufficient novelty or charaéter to enable 
the judges to award the special prize of 
50,000 frs. The judges, however, awarded 
the two prizes of 25,000 frs. to the authors 
of the entries dealing respectively with 
aluminium in the glove industry, and the 
construction of central heating radiators. 
The entry on the glove industry was 
submitted by Mr. C. Szmukler. More 
than ten entries were submitted dealing 
with the question of radiators. The prize 
of 25,000 frs. was divided between Mr. de 
Haes and Dr. Hampel. 


The Bureau announce that as a result of 
the success of the first competition, it has 
decided to organize in 1932 a : econd 
international competition with prizes 
amounting to 100,000 frs. The rules of this 
competition differ slightly from those of the 
previous year, and a copy will be sent free, 
on application to the Bureau at 23 bis, Rue 
de Balzac, Paris, France. The closing date 
is Oétober 1. 

Entrants who require literature on light 
alloys to assist their studies can obtain data 
from either the Bureau at Paris or from the 
national sections of the Bureau at the 
following addresses : 

English Seétion : British Aluminium Co., 
Ltd., Adelaide House, King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

Swiss Section : Ste. Ame. pour I’Industrie 
de l’Aluminium, Neuhausen, Case Postale 
20.991. 

German Seétion : Vereinigte Aluminium- 
Werke Aktiengesellschaft, Lautawerk 
(Lausitz). 

* 

A modern two-story faétory has recently 
been acquired by the Kye Eleétrical Co., 
Ltd., on the Langhedge Faé¢tory Estate, 
Edmonton. Floor space to the extent of 
32,000 sq. ft. is being utilized in the manu- 
facture of electric lamps of wide variety. 
Messrs. Commercial Strud¢tures, Ltd., of 
61 City Road, E.C., are the builders. The 
same firm are also about to erect a large 
single-story north-lighted factory for the 
manufaéture of silk stockings for a Conti- 
nental firm on the same estate; and have 
obtained a contraét to ereét for the City 
Knitwear, Ltd., in Lea Bridge Road, 
Walthamstow, a single-story factory under 
the supervision of Mr. Stanley Hunt, 
F.R.I.B.A. Work has now commenced. 


* 
The Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 
Co., Ltd., are installing 1,700 square yards 
of Leyland rubber tiling, 3 in. thick, in the 
County Buildings, Ayr. The firm are now 
completing a large area in Leyland rubber 
tiling at the Scala Cinema, Southport, and 
are also at present preparing a large 
quantity of rubber tiling, $ in. thick, for 
the new Gospel Lane Inn, Birmingham, for 
Messrs. Mitchell and Butlers, Ltd., the 
brewers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The new telephone number of Messrs. 
P. V. Burnett, F.R.1.B.A., and C. J. Eprile, 
F.R.I.B.A., is Whitehall 1182. 


RECENT WILLS 

Mr. Adam Francis Watson, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Sheffield, left £31,034 (net personalty 
£18,783). 

Mr. Thomas Young, Surveyor, of Ilford, 
left £49,815 (net personalty £5,065). 

Mr. William Priddle, of Thames Ditton, 
architect to Messrs. F. W. Woolworth and 
Co., Ltd., left £19,590 (net personalty 
£13,697). 

Mr. John Dunn, F.R.1.B.A., of Montagu 
Square, W., left £83,317 (net personalty 
£68,572). 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors, specialists, and some of the 
sub-contra¢tors for the buildings illustrated 
in this issue : 


Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Vicar Lane, Leeds 
(pages 526-527). General contra¢tors, 
William Gott and Son. Sub-contraé¢tors : 
Paul Rhodes, Ltd., bricklayer; Armitage 
and Hodgson, Ltd., mason; Banks Mawson, 
joiner, and bank fittings; J. Dobsons 
(Exors. of), plasterer; T. and A. Donelly, 
Ltd., plumber; H. and W. Parker, slater; 
Tunstalls, Seyssel and Limmer Rock As- 
phalte Co., Ltd., asphalt; Rosser and 
Russell, Ltd., heating; Wallis and Watson, 
Ltd., ele¢trical work; Birmingham Guild, 
Ltd., bronze grilles, nameplates, etc.; 
Dixon Powner and Son, wrought ironwork; 
Smith, Major and Stevens, Ltd., lift; 
Girlings Ferro-Concrete Co., Ltd., concrete 
steps; Chatwood Safe Co., Ltd., strong- 
room door; A. Andrews and_ Sons, 
marble work, wall tiling and terrazzo; 
Doulton & Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings; 
T. H. Wilson, Ltd., metal windows; 
W. Scott, Ltd., steelwork; Hollis Bros. 
& Co., Ltd., wood-block floors; J. Kaye 
and Sons, Ltd., locks and door furniture; 
Roylance and Horsman, decorator; Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Ltd., Expamet expanded 
steel reinforcement for concrete flooring and 
roofing; W. Aumonier and Sons, carving. 
St. Dunstan’s Catholic Grammar School, 
Gunnersbury (pages 531-532). Contractor 
for the Parish Hall portion, William Lacey. 
Contractors for the Grammar School por- 
tion, Ekins & Co., Ltd. Sub-contraétors : 
British Reinforced Concrete Engineering 
Co., Ltd., steel reinforcements of founda- 
tions, floors and roof flats; Celotex Co., 
Celotex boarding; Zeta Wood Flooring 
Co. (1910), Ltd., pitch pine and oak floors; 
Patent Impervious Stone and Construétion 
Co., Ltd., stonework; Crittall Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., sashes; Ewart and Son, 
Ltd., copper roof ventilators, and lightning 
conductors; Rosser and Russell, Ltd., 
heating by low-pressure hot-water radiator 
system; Elliston Evans and Jackson, Ltd., 
electric lighting installation, power, eleétric 
clocks and the heating to Parish Hall; 
North of England School Furnishing Co., 
folding partitions to classrooms, desks, 
school furniture, wall blackboards, and 
laboratory fittings; T. A. Harris, Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; Walter Cassey, Ltd..“ locks 
and ironmongery; Bayliss, Jones and 
Bayliss, Ltd., railings and gates. 

Rowley’s Faétory, 87 Campden Street 
(page 534). General contractors, A. E. 
Symes, Ltd. Sub-contraétors:  Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., windows. 


In the list of sub-contractors for Keats 
Museum and Branch Library, Hampstead, 
illustrated in the JouRNAL for April 6 last, 
the name of the Cement Marketing Co., 
Ltd., who supplied Snowcrete, was 
inadvertently omitted. 














LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


J Plans passed by the CAMBERWELL B.c.: One- 
story shops, 38-44 Forest Hill Road, for Messrs. 
Chessell and Sons; garages, Fenwick Road, 
for Mr. F. Nash. 

Plans passed by the CATERHAM U.D.Cc. : Twelve 
houses, Salmons Lane, for Mr. C. H. Harring- 
ton; eleven houses, Milner Road, for Messrs. 
E. O'Sullivan, Ltd.; church, Banstead Road 
and Addison Road, for Messrs. Wm. Harbrow, 
Ltd., on behalf of Rev. W. E. Goundry; six 
flats, Coulsdon Road, for Messrs. W. Cottage, 
Ltd.; two shops, St. Michael’s Road, for Mr. 
W. A. Quested. 

Plans passed at coutspoN: House, Downs 
Court Road, for Messrs. E. T. Brown and Son; 
two houses, Woodstock Road, for Mr. V. H. 
Ayles; bungalow, Caterham Drive, for Mr. 
T. C. Sales; house, Byron Avenue, for Mr. 
C. L. Morgan; conversion of 12, 14 and 16 
Chipstead Valley Road into shop premises, 
for Mr. E. R. Taylor; two houses, Hilltop Road, 
Whyteleafe, for Messrs. O’Sullivan, Ltd.; 
two houses, Church Road, Sanderstead, for 
Mr. H. G. Rodda; shop, Banstead Road, 
Purley, for Messrs. C. H. Gibson, Ltd.; two 
houses, Purley Downs Road, Sanderstead, for 
Mr. J. P. Warren. 

Plans passed at EAST HAM: Two houses, 
Rancliffe Road, for Mr. H. Joseph; shop and 
three houses, High Street, for Mr. A. G. 
Manning; additions, rear of 137 High Street 
North, for Mr. F. Clark. 

The LewisHAM B.c. Works Committee has 
approved plans prepared by Mr. W. E. Trent, 
for the erection of one-story additions to a 
cinema in Loampit Vale, Molesworth Street, 
and Rennell Street. 

Plans passed at LEWISHAM: Shops and flats, 
Baring Road, for Messrs. W. J. Scudamore, 
Ltd.; conversion of garage into shops, Upper 
Colfe Road, Forest Hill, for Mr. G. T. Harman; 
ten houses, De Frene Road, for Mr. R. B. 
Rowell; workshop, rear 8 Courthill Road, for 
Messrs. T. H. Sawyer and Son. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


The BRIGHTON Corporation has approved a 
block plan of the site of the 580 houses to be 
erected as an extension of the Whitehawk 
housing scheme. 

Plans passed by the DARTFORD U.D.c.: Staff 
house, Tannery Marsh, for West Kent Main 
Sewerage Board; house, Summerhouse Drive, 
for Mr. J. Martin; bungalow, Princes Road, 
for Mr. C. E. Palmer; three bungalows, 
Lawrence Hill Gardens, two shops and houses, 
Lawrence Hill Road, three blocks of flats, 
Devonshire Avenue, and seven houses, High- 
field Road, for Mr. W. J. Brise; twenty-six 
bungalows, Burnham Road, for Messrs. Feakes 
and Richards. 

The GRAVESEND Corporation is seeking sanction 
from the Ministry of Health to ereé shops on 
the Denton housing estate. 

The GRAVESEND Corporation is considering 
the question of the acquisition of a site of fifty 
acres for another housing scheme. 

The GREENWICH B.C. have passed plans for 
the erection of twenty-six houses in Kidbrooke 
Grove. 

Plans passed by the Hastincs Corporation : 
Parish Room, St. Mary in the Castle Church, 
Portland Place ; six houses, Wykeham Road, 
and flats, De Cham Avenue, for Messrs. Jeffery 
and Bowcock; house, Croft Road, and flats, 
Clive Avenue, for Mr. J. Hunt; two houses, 
Edmund Road, for Mr. W. W. Turney; tennis 
pavilion, Filsham Road, for Messrs. Petet Bros. ; 
additions, Royal Victoria Hotel, Marina, for 
Messrs. Elcock and Sutcliffe; alterations, 
11 London Road, for Mr. Harold Burleigh; 
two houses, off Sedlescombe Road, for Mr. J. B. 
Mendham; premises, for Marks and Spencer, 
Ltd., Queen’s Road, for Messrs. W. A. Lewis 
and Partners; layout of Tile Kiln Farm estate, 
St. Leonards, for Messrs. Callow and Callow. 


THE WEEK’S BUILDING 
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SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


The Hampshire Education Committee is to 
erect a senior school for 360 pupils at HEDGE 
END, at a cost of £11,600. 

Messrs. W. G. Couldry and Son have submitted 
to the PAIGNTON U.D.c. a block plan of a site 
between Totnes Road and Dartmouth Road, 
on which it is proposed to ereét a cinema. 

Plans passed by the PAIGNTON U.D.c.: De- 
velopment, Cliff Park estate, Dartmouth Road, 
for Messrs. Staverton (Builders), Ltd.; house, 
Old Dartmouth Road, for Mr. L. Gough; 
alterations, Torbay Inn, Fisher Street, for Mr. 
P. Hunt; amended plans, cinema, Gerston 
Road, for Picture Playhouses, Ltd.; four 
houses, Maidenway Road, for Mr. G. H. 
Head; four houses, Hayes Road, for Mr. H. 
Whitley; four houses and eight flats, Colley 
End Road, for Messrs. Mitchell Bros.; sixteen 
houses, Coombe Road, for Messrs. R. H. 
Peeke and Son; two houses, Colley End Road, 
for Messrs. Coombe and Sons. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The pup.ey Corporation is to ereét a further 
sixty-six houses on the Priory estate. 

Plans passed by the pupLEy Corporation : 
House, Stourbridge Road, for Mrs. A. M. Hill; 
house, Buffery Road, for Mr. Edward Alderson; 
two houses, Adshead Road, for Mr. Thomas 
Round; shop, St. John’s Street, for Mr. Samuel 
Dunn; two houses, Oakham Road, for Mr. 
Thomas Payne. 

The HEANOR U.D.c. has agreed upon the lay- 
out plans for the ereétion of further houses at 
the Broadway. 

Plans passed by the HEANOR U.D.c.: Four 
houses, Nook End Road, for Mr. James Bullock; 
two houses, Howitt Street, for Mr. H. E. Tagg; 
branch shop, Codnor Gate, for Ripley Co- 
operative Society; extensions, Langley Mills, 
for Messrs. A. E. Allen & Co., Ltd.; alterations, 
1-3 White Gates, Codnor, for Messrs. Fred and 
Fearn Hall; house, Codnor Road, for Mr. W. 
Thorpe; house, Westfield Avenue, for Mr. F. 
Baker; additions, New Inn, Derby Road, for 
Home Brewery Co.; eighteen houses, Derby 
Road, for U.D.C. 

Plans passed by the KIDDERMINSTER Corpora- 
tion : House, Talbot Street, for Mr. G. Williams; 
additions, Park Wharf works, for Carpet Manu- 
faéturing Co., Ltd.; extensions, factory, Mill 
Street, for Carpet Trades, Ltd.; house, Chester 
Road, for Mr. A. S. Hart; house, Sutton Park 
Road, for Mr. C. Bevan; house and shop, 
Greatfield Road, for Mr. T. Griffin; house, 
St. John’s Avenue, for Mr. C. P. Merrick; two 
houses, Sutton Park Road, for Messrs. Lacey 
Bros.; shop extensions, 1 Mill Street, for Mr. L. 
Noonan. 

The NORTHAMPTON Education Committee is to 
proceed with the erection of the domestic 
subjeéts portion of the new technical college, at 
an estimated cost of £11,000. 

Plans passed by the sMETHWICK Corporation : 
Four shops and workshop, Queens Road, for 
Mr. H. Swain; alterations and additions, High 
Street, for Mr. W. Dallaway; factory, Bearwood 
Road, for Messrs. Mannus Co., Ltd.; extensions, 
Tube Mills, Rolfe Street, for Messrs. G. Burn, 
Ltd.; church hall, Silverton Road, for St. Albans 
trustees; Sunday Schools, Broomfield, for 
Wesleyan trustees. 

The swADLINCOTE U.D.Cc, is to acquire eleven 
acres of land for the erection of 130 houses. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the Bo.ton Corporation : 
Extensions, Bee Hive Mills, Lostock, for Messrs. 
J. Ainscow & Co., Ltd.; eight houses, Crompton 
Way, for Mr. W. E. Yates; four houses, Douglas 
Street, for Mr. D. Hamer; streets, Halliwell 
Hall estate, for Messrs. Leigh Bros., Ltd.; two 
houses, Towncroft Lane, for Mr. A. S. Woods; 
two houses, Junction Road, for Mr. R. G. Hirst; 
three houses, Dorset Street, for Messrs. R. 
Paiton and Sons; two houses, Radcliffe Road, 


NEWS 


for Messrs. Wilfred Andrew, Ltd.; nine houses, 
Barcroft Road, for Mr. Ernest Rushworth; 
ten houses, Graythwaite Road, for Messrs. A. T. 
Reynolds & Co.; fourteen houses, Valletts Lane, 
for Mr. W. Gornall; eight houses, Thicketford 
Road, for Mr. H. Royle. 

The HULL Watch Committee has passed plans, 
submitted by Messrs. Walker, Son and Field, 
for alterations and additions at the Regent 
Picture House, and plans submitted by Messrs. 
W. and T. R. Milburn, for internal alterations 
at the Palace Theatre. 

The MANCHESTER Corporation is to purchase 
land in John Heywood Street, Clayton, for the 
erection of fifty-eight houses, at a cost of £28,000. 

The trustees of the United Methodist Chapel 
are to erect a Sunday school in Shipbrook Road, 
NORTHWICH. 

The sALrorD Corporation is to proceed with 
clearances schemes at the Chapel Street and 
Greengate areas. 

St. Swithin’s Church council is to ereét a parish 
hall on the Manor housing estate, SHEFFIELD. 

Plans passed by the sHEFFIELD Corporation : 
Shops, Hatfield House Lane and Molineaux 
Road, for Mr. W. E. Ellis; house and workshop, 
Loxley Road, for Mr. H. Haywood; two 
houses, Marsh House Road, for Mr. H. E. 
Mottram; two houses, Cobnar Drive, for Mr. 
W. C. Mander; three houses, Carlisle Street. 
for John Smiths’ Tadcaster Brewery, Ltd.; eight 
houses, Parkhead Road, for Mr. A. Ramsay; 
fifty-two houses, Barholm Road, for Messrs. 
T. W. Knowles and Sons; two houses, Holm- 
hirst Road, for Messrs. M. J. Gleeson, Ltd.; six 
houses, High Storrs Road, for Mr. Riley Watson; 
four houses, Dovecourt Road, for Messrs. A. 
Davy and Sons, Ltd.; two houses, Norton Lees 
Crescent, for Messrs. Bonser Bros.; six houses, 
Prince of Wales Road, for Messrs. W. and E. 
Sadler, Ltd.; seven houses, Dobbin Hill Road, 
for Mr. E. V. Whitworth; two houses, Grove 
Avenue, for Mr. J. N. Reed; four houses, 
Pingle Road, for Mr. J. Bailey; six houses, 
Delph House Road, for Mr. W. Simpson; 
fourteen houses, Dransfield Road, for Messrs. 
John Moss, Ltd.; eight houses, Greystones 
Crescent, for Messrs. W. Malthouse, Ltd. 

Plans passed at sHIPLEY : Conversion of house 
into shop, 37 Bradford Road, for Mr. D. 
Marshall; ten houses, Hirst Wood Road, for 
Industrial Properties, Ltd., and Savoy Estates 
(Bradford), Ltd.; fifty-eight houses, Vicarage 
Road, and High Busy Lane, for Messrs. Cooper 
Bros.; sixteen houses, Oakdale Grove, for 
Messrs. A. and F. Mellor; thirty houses, Glen- 
side Road, for Messrs. J. and P. Obank. 

Messrs. Taylor, Shaw and Bromley are to 
erect fifty houses in St. Chads Road, TUNSTALL, 

The watiasey Corporation has obtained 
sanction to proceed with the erection of 206 
houses on the Paéture Road site. 

The watiasey Corporation has received 
sanétion to borrow £35,010 for the erection and 
equipment of a school in Gorsedale Road. 

Plans passed by the WARRINGTON Corporation : 
Flat and lock-up shops, Wilderspool Causeway, 
for Atlas Building and Construétion Co., Ltd.; 
shop, Westy Lane, for Mr. B. Dickenson; shop, 
Padgate Lane, for Warrington Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. 


WALES 


The carpirF Corporation is to ereét sixteen 
houses in Mill Road, for rehousing purposes, 
The carpirF Corporation has leased a site on 
the Mynachdy housing estate to the Rev. 
Richard J. Rees, M.A., for the erection of a 
church for the Forward Movement. 

Plans passed by the NEWPORT (MON.) Cor- 
poration: Institute, Lyne Road, for Mr. I. 


Richards; alterations and additions to grand- 
stands, etc., Greyhound Track, Cromwell Road, 
for Mr. Frank B. Scott; gymnasium, Riverside, 
for Mr. R. J. P. Hodge; alterations and addi- 
tions, Baptist Chapel, Somerton Road, for 
Messrs. F. R. Bates and Son. 
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A BERDARE 


S. Wales & M 
Abergavenny S. Wales & M 
Abingdon... 8S. Counties 
Accrington N.W. Counties 
Addlestone 8. Counties 
Adlington N.W. Counties 
Airdrie Scotland 
Aldeburgh... E. Counties 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 
Appleby .. N.W. Counties 
Ashton-under- N.W. Counties 


Lyne 
Atherstone Mid. Counties 


Aylesbury.. 8. Counties 
Baxnonr S. Counties 
Ban, N.W. Counties 
Barnard CastleN. E. Coast 
Barnsley .. Yorkshire 
Barnstaple S.W. Counties 
Barrow .. N.W. Counties 
Barry S. Wales & M. 
Basingstoke S.W. Counties 
Bath ° S.W. Counties 
Batley -» Yorkshire 
Bedford .. E. Counties 


Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 
Tweed 

Bewdley .. Mid. Counties 

Bicester .. Mid. Counties 

Birkenhead N.W. Counties 

Birmingham Mid. Counties 

Bishop N.E. Coast 


Auckland 
Blackburn.. N.W. Counties 
Blackpool.. N.W. Counties 
Blyth -- N.E. Coast 
Bognor .. S. Counties 
Bolton -- N.W. Counties 
Boston .. Mid. Counties 


Bournemouth 8S. Counties 
Bovey Tracey S.W. Counties 
Bradford .. 
Brentwood E. Counties 
Bridgend .. S. Wales & M. 
Bridgwater 8.W. Counties 
Bridlington Yorkshire 
Brighouse.. Yorkshire 
Brighton .. S. Counties 


Bristol -. §.W. Counties 
Brixham .. §S.W. Counties 
Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 
Bromyard.. Mid. Counties 
Burnley .. N.W. Counties 
Bursiem .. Mid. Counties 
Burton-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Bury .. N.W. Counties 


Buxton .. N.W. Counties 


Creme E. Counties 
Canterbury S. Counties 


Cardiff ao & . ales & M. 
Carlisle .. N.W. Counties 
Carmarthen’ S. Wales & M. 
Carnarvon... N.W. Counties 


Carnforth .. N.W. Counties 
Castleford .. Yorkshire 
Chatham .. Counties 


s 
Chelmsford E. Counties 
Cheltenham 5S.W. Counties 


Chester .. N.W. Counties 
Chesterfield Mid. Counties 
Chichester.. 8S. Counties 

Chorley .. N.W. Counties 


Cirencester 8S. Counties 
Clitheroe .. N.W. Counties 
Clydebank Scotland 
Coalville .. Mid. Counties 
Colchester... E. Counties 
Colne .. N.W. Counties 
Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 
Consett .. N.E. Coast 
Conway .. N.W. Counties 
Coventry .. Mid. Counties 
Crewe ° N.W. Counties 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 


Dsunoron N.E. Coast 
Darwen .. N.W. Counties 
Deal .. §. Counties 
Denbigh .. N.W. Counties 
Derby +» Mid. Counties 
Dewsbury .. Yorkshire 
Didcot .. §. Counties 
Doncaster.. Yorkshire 
Dorchester S.W. Counties 
Driffield .. Yorkshire 
Droitwich Mid. Counties 
Dudley .. Mid. Counties 
Dundee .. Scotland 
Durham .. N.E. Coast 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for 





| 8S. Counties 
BOURNE 
Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 


Edinburgh Scotland 

E. Glamorgan- 8S. Wales & M. 
shire, Rhondda 
Valley District 


Exeter .. §8.W. Counties 
Exmouth .. S.W. Counties 
Feuxsrowe E. Counties 
Filey Yorkshire 


Wiesswood. N.W. Counties 
Folkestone 9S. Counties 

Frodsham.. N.W. Counties 
Frome .. S.W. Counties 


Gareemee N.E. Coast 
Gillingham 8S. Counties 


Gloucester... S.W. Counties 
Goole -- Yorkshire 
Gosport .. 8S. Counties 
Grantham.. Mid. Counties 
Gravesend.. 8S. Counties 
Greenock .. Scotland 
Grimsby .. Yorkshire 
Guildford .. S. Counties 
Hausx Yorkshire 
Hanley .. Mid. Counties 
Harrogate... Yorkshire 
Hartlepools N.E. Coast 
Harwich .. E. Counties 
Hastings .. S. Counties 
Hatfield .. §S. Counties 
Hereford .. S.W. Counties 
Hertford .. E. Counties 
Heysham .. N.W. Counties 
Howden .. N.E. Coast 
Huddersfield Yorkshire 
Hull .. Yorkshire 

.. Yorkshire 
Immingham Mid. Counties 
Ipswich . E. Counties 


Isle of Wight S. Counties 


Dees o* 


K wemar Yorkshire 


N.E. Coast 


Kendal .. N.W. Counties 
Keswick .. N.W. Counties 
Kettering .. Mid. Counties 


— Mid. Counties 
ster 
King’s Lynn E. Counties 


Lancssran N.W. Counties 
Leamington Mid. Counties 


Leeds -. Yorkshire 
Leek .. Mid. Counties 
Leicester .. Mid. Counties 
Leigh .. N.W. Counties 
Lewes .. §&. Counties 
Lichfield .. Mid. Counties 
Lincoln .. Mid. Counties 
Liverpool .. N.W. Counties 


Llandudno N.W. Counties 
Lianelly .. S. Wales & M. 
London (12-miles radius) 

Do. (12-15 miles radius) 
Long Eaton Mid. Counties 


Lough- Mid. Counties 
borough 

Luton -- E. Counties 

Lytham .. N.W. Counties 


Mccus- N.W. Counties 
FIELD 
Maidstone.. S. Counties 


Malvern .. Mid. Counties 
Manchester N.W. Counties 
Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 
Margate .. 8S. Counties 
Matlock .. Mid. Counties 
Merthyr .. S. Wales & M. 
Middles- N.E. Coast 
brough 
Middlewich N.W. Counties 
Minehead 8.W. Counties 
Monmouth S. Wales & M. 
& S. and E. 
Glamorganshire 
Morecam N.W. Counties 


Nasrmice N.W. Counties 


Neath -. 8S. Wales & M 
Nelson -. N.W. Counties 
Newcastle... N.E. Coast 
ewport .. S. Wales & M 
Normanton Yorkshire 


labourers. 
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Particulars for 







The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 
is a selection only. 


included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


Northampton Mid. Counties 


North Staffs. Mid. Counties 
North Shields N.E. Coast 
Norwich .. E. Counties 
Nottingham Mid. Counties 
Nuneaton... Mid. Counties 
Osenen. - Mid. Counties 
Oldham .. N.W. Counties 
Oswestry .. N.W. Counties 
Oxford S. Counties 
P sstzv -. Scotland 
Pembroke S. Wales & M 
Pérth Scotland 
Peterborough E. Counties 
Plymouth . W. Counties 
Pontefract Yorkshire 
Pontypridd . Wales & M 
Portsmouth Pt a 
Preston N.W. Counties 
UEENS- N.W. Counties 
FERRY 
Rossen 2 Counties 
Reigate .. . Counties 
Reto’ Miia, Counties 
Rhondda S. Wales & M. 
Valley 
Ripon .. Yorkshire 
Rochdale .. N.W. Counties 
Rochester .. S. Counties 
Ruabon N.W. Counties 
Rugby Mid. Counties 
Rugeley Mid. Counties 
Runcorn N.W. Counties 
S. ALBANS’ E. Counties 
St. Helens... N.W. Counties 
Salisbury .. S.W. Counties 
Scarborough Yorkshire 
Scunthorpe Mid. Counties 
Sheffield Yorkshire 
Shipley Yorkshire 
Shrewsbury Mid. Counties 
Skipton Yorkshire 
Slough 8S. Counties 
Solihull .. Mid. Counties 
Southampton S. Counties 
eee E. Counties 
ea 
Southport... N.W. Counties 
S. Shields .. N.E. Coast 
Stafford .. Mid. Counties 
Stockport... N.W. Counties 
Stockton-on- N.E. Coast 
Tees 
Stoke-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Stroud S.W. Counties 
Sunderland N.E. Coast 
Swadlincote Mid. Counties 
Swansea S. Wales & M. 
Swindon S.W. Counties 
"T ssewoarn N.W. Counties 
Taunton .. S.W. Counties 
Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 
Te’ outh S.W. Coast 
Todmorden Yorkshire 
Torquay S.W. Counties 
Truro “ ; W. Counties 
Tunbridge 8S. Counties 
Wells 
Tunstall .. Mid. Counties 
Tyne District N.E. Coast 
Waxe- Yorkshire 
FIELD 
Walsall .. Mid. Counties 
Warrington N.W. Counties 
Warwick .. Mid. Counties 
Welling- Mid. Counties 
borough 
West Mid. Counties 
Bromwich 
Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 
Whitby .. Yorkshire 
Widnes N.W. Counties 
Wigan .- N.W. Counties 
Winchester S. Counties 
Windsor .. S. Counties 
Wolver- Mid. Counties 
hampton 
Worcester... Mid. Counties 
Worksop .. Yorkshire 
A, Wrexham... N.W. Counties 
A, Wycombe.. S. Counties 
Y snmoorn E. Counties 
Yeovil -- 8.W. Counties 
York Yorkshire 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 





The rates for every trade in any given area wil] be sent on request. 
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THe ARCHITECTS JOURNAL for April 20, 1932 


CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. The 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


WAGES SLATER AND TILER 


: First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates 
Bricklayer . . ° . - per hour d‘d F.O.R. London station : 


Carpenter. ° ° ° . * . 
Joiner . ° ° ° ° ° os 73 x 12” Duchesses 
Machinist . ° . ° . ” x 12” Marchionesses 
Mason (Banker ; ‘ ; ot + ” x 10” Countesses 

» (Fixer ‘i . ° ” x 10” Viscountesses 
Plumber 7 - . . a 7 ” Ladies . 
Painter 4 a ° ° . ‘ 
Paperhanger . : . ‘ a 
Glazier . . ° ° . ” 
Slater . ° . . ° ° ” 
Scaffolder . ‘ 3 " a 
Timberman . ° ; . ‘ a 
Navvy . ° . ° 99 
General Labourer ‘ * ° e > 
Lotryman . ° ° . . » hand-made 
Crane Driver ° < ° ° » Nails, compo 
Watchman . . ° ° . per week +» copper 


“Os 


CAO aR a Ra al Nap Na tp 


Old Delabole slates d d in full 
Nine Elms Station : 


* green 
Best machine roofing tiles 
Best hand-made do. 
Hips and valleys 


AN RWW 


MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Good carcassing timber . 
Birch : . . 

Deal, ves 

” 2nds 
Mahogany, "Honduras 
Portland Cement . “ African 
Rapid Hardening Cement ‘ ao Cuban 
Thames Ballast . ° Oak, plain American 
2” Crushed Ballast ‘ ‘ » Figured 


Grey Stone Lime . ° - per ton 
Blue Lias Lime ' 
Hydrated Lime 


RNNR NRA 


Building Sand . ° ° . I : cs Plain Japanese 

Washed Sand : : ° i II », Figured 

2” Broken Brick > ° ° 9 », Austrian w. ‘ainscot 

Oe ae sg ° e ° 2 «6 English 

Pan Breeze . . ° ° 99 - Pine, Yellow 

Coke Breeze - . ' ‘ »» Oregon a 

British Columbian 

. Teak, Moulmein 

DRAINLAYER Burma 

: seticeattcia ai : sil dahiaale a poe Walnut, American 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS French 


ff Whitewood, American 
d. s. d. Deal floorings, j 
Straight — ° ‘ per F.R a 4” 
Bends . ° ° - each 
Taper bends . a 7 see 
Rest bends. ‘ ‘ — 
Single junctions . : s - 
Double _,, ° 2 
Straight channels . . os 
2?” Channel bends . P pe 
Channel junctions . - ne 
Channel tapers > ° « 
Yard gullies . ° ‘ o 
Interceptors ° ° — 
Iron drain pipe ° . per F.R. 
Bends . ° . - each 
Inspection bends ‘ : . 
Single junctions ‘ i — Alder . " | 3430215 
Double junctions . > Gaboon 
Lead wool ‘ ° ‘ - Mahogany | 4 
Gaskin ‘ . pita 5 Figured Oak 

1 side 

. Plain Oak 

BRICKLAYER 7 z side 


Oregon Pine 


m4 


I 
o ” 
3 ” 1° 
9 re 1}” 
9 Deal matchings, §&” 
9 ” _ 
6 ‘ “* : 
8 Rough boarding, }” 
” e 
1}” 


Plywood, per ft. sup. 
Thickness . 


UNIVNUWUARADA 


Me 


FOUDN @ 


4.4. &ie & 
Birch , ltée = £23 


~ 


~ 


Flettons r 3 
Grooved do. . ° 7 coment 
Stocks, = Quality © : ‘ otch glue 


nd ° ‘ ‘ 2 
Blue Bricks, Pressed ‘ . . é SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Wirecuts 
Brindles 
Bullnose 
Red Sand- faced Facings . 
Red Rubbers for Arches . 
Multicoloured Facings 
Luton Facings 


” Tubes and Fittings: 
(The following are the stanc 
should be deducted the 


forth below.) 


” 


Tubes, 2’—14’ long, per ft. run 


Midhurst White Facings . a Pieces, 12”—234" long each 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt » _3°-114" long _,, 
glazed, 1st quality : Long screws, 12"-2 3h" long ,, 
Stretchers . » 3°-11$"long,, 
Headers 
Bullnose ° 
Double Stretc hers" 
Double Headers . ¥ 
Glazed Second Quality, Less 
Buffs and Creams, Add Crosses. > 
», Other Colours . Plain sockets and nipples aa 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks . per Y.S. 9 Diminished sockets . ss 
i = ; ; Flanges ° 
e . . 3 Caps : : . » 
= a ad : : : Backnuts : . ‘s 
“ = = Iron main cocks : = 
+» », With brass plugs ,, 


Bends ‘ om 
Springs not socketed | a 
Socket unions . ° o” 
Elbows, square ; es 
Tees . - i a 


RHWNHNAN 


UNHNO OHH 


” 


MASON Discounts : TUBES 


at Ni : Per cent. 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms a ran 62} 


Portland ~— Basebed ‘ : F - Water - ; 384 
Bath stone ”. ‘2 2 ‘i ne Steam . 55 

York stone . ‘ ‘ > a 

Sawn templates ° ° ° * 5 Gas. ° ° 74 

Paving, 2 ° ° ° - FS. f Water . ‘ ‘ 2¢ 

y Steam . 74 


” 3 e e ” 


Ww ectmortend green (random sizes) . per ton 


20” < 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) Shoes : x * each 


FITTINGS Outside varnish 


ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


SMITH AND Poneman continues. 
Rolled steel joists cut to length : 
Mild steel reinforcing rods, 3” 


per M. - ” 


’ . 
” ” . 
zg 

” ” . . 

’ ” . 

’ . 
’ . 


I 
- 7 
9 14” 
truck loads to Cast -iron rain- water pipes of 
ordinary thickness metal . - PR 


” 


” Anti-splash ‘shoes | 7 ® . a 

” Boots ‘ e . ° ° 

Bends = . -» 
with access door ‘ ‘ < = 

Heads o 

Swan-necks. up to 9” offsets ; > = 

Plinth bends, 4” to 6” ry 

Half-round rain-water gutters of 

ordinary thickness metal . . F.R. 

Stop ends 

Angles 

Obtuse angles 

Outlets 


PLUMBER 


coo CwVwoOwN! 


a; 
on ou 


© 


Arwru 


Lead, milled sheets 
» drawn pipes 
» soil pipe 
scrap ° 
Solder, plumbers’ ° 
»  finedo. . ‘ . 


° 
° 


HOUNwW 


Copper, sheet 
», tubes 
L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : 
Plain cast . FR. 
Coated sa 
Galvanized : oa 
Holderbats . ° . each 
Bends ° ° ” 
Shoes . ° . ” 
Heads ° ° . ” 


PLASTERER 


Lime, chalk 
Plaster, coarse 
- fine 
Hydrated lime 
Sirapite 
Keene’s cement 
Sand, washed 
Hair . , . ° 
Laths, sawn ‘ ° ° ; bundle 
”» rent 


” 


UWHHN NH 


DAOVCOADOCHwWwWNHWSe 


eoo$o 


” 2 : \" 


Qualities . |AA. A. B.JAA. A. B.|AA. A. B./AA. A. B. Lath nails . Ib. 


d.|d. d. d.jd. d. d. 
$6 43] 887 6 

6k st 43] 8 7 6 GLAZIER 
Sheet glass, 21 oz. ‘ . « PA 
7k — |1/0$ 10 - - 26 oz. . ° ° - 
Arctic glass : . x . ee 
- - Cathedral glass . ; - ‘ is 
| Hartley’s rough rolled . ° ° is 
ie, a Oi cess Do. wired plate . . ” 
| - 2” Polished plate, n/e 1 rit. ‘ na 
Ib. , ” : ” 


”» . ” 

” ” 

” . ” 

” é ” 

” 45 ” 

% 65 . ” 

” go . ” 

‘ si 100 ° - 

Vita glass, sheet, ne 1 ° “ 


- 


, 
over 2 


” ” ” 


plate, n/e x ft. 


lard list prices, from which 
various percentages as set 


2” 3” 1” 1}” 
I 
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4 5 9k 
10 I Ir 
9 

I 1/3 
Io 

It 
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” ” 


ee 
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” ” 
” ” ” 


”» oo» ” ; 


os 


” ” 7 
” ” 15 
», over I5 

Putty, linseed oil 


PAINTER 


White lead . 
Linseed oil . 
Boiled oil 
Turpentine . 
Patent knotting . 
Distemper, washable 
ordinary 
Per cent. a ? 
Galvanized gas ‘ en: - 
= oe : Copal varnish ° 
- 7 Flat varnish ° 
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Galvanized gas_ . Whiteenamel . 
water . Ready-mixed paint 
steam. :; Brunswick black . 
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London Area. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away 

» ,to reduce levels ne 5’ 0” deep and cart away 

,, toform basement ne 5’ 0” deep and cart away 
10’ o” deep and cart away 
deep and cart away 


” e 15’ 0” . 
If in stiff clay . “ . ‘ . ° add 
If in underpinning . . . ° ° e “ 
Digging, return, fill and ram . 
Planking and strutting to sides of excav: ation 
to pier holes 
to trenches . 
extra, only if left i in 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6 I 
a * (4-2-1 
i a rpinning g 
spade face . 


Finishing surface of concrete, 


DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 


to be priced separately) z * 
Extra, only for bends ° . ° ‘ - Each 
junctions ° . e . . ‘ 
Gullies ‘and gratings . a : ‘ a 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing : ‘ F.R. 
Extra, only for bends ° . Each 


BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar 
* - in cement 
Stocks in cement . 
Blues in cement 
for circular on plan 
backing to masonry . 
raising on old walls . 
underpinning 
Fair Face and pointing internally 
Extra only for picked stock facings 
om red brick facings 
blue brick facings 
glazed brick facings . 


Extra only 


Tuck pointing 
Weather pointing . 
Slate dampcourse . 
Vertical dampcourse 


ASPHALTER 

4” Horizontal dampcourse 
i” Vertical dampcourse . 
2” paving or flat 

1” paving or flat 

1” x 6 skirting 

Angle fillet 

Rounded angle 

Cesspools . . 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, hoisting, fixing and cleaning 
down, complete . ; 4 ; : ; 

Bath stone and do., all as last 
Artificial stone and do. 
York stone templates, fixed comple te 

i thresholds 

o» sills 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or equal, laid to a 3 


“lap, and fixing with compo 
nails, 20” x 10” ‘ ‘ 
Do., 18” x 9” 
Do., 24” X 12” 

Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” 
every fourth course ‘ 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles 

Fixing only, lead soakers 
Stripping old slating and clearing away 


gauge, nailed 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, including all strutting 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams s 
ii to stanchions . ‘ 
o to staircases . 
Fir and fixing i in wall plates, lintols, etc. 
Fir framed in floors 


’” ” roots 
sues 
+” ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists 
e ” ” ” ” 
. 2”'fir battening for ‘Countess slating 


Do. for 4” gauge tiling . 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply 
2» 
3» 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists 
” deal gutter boards and bearers 
ry ” 
* deal wrought rounded roll” . 
“ deal grooved and tongued flooring, laid complete, including 
cleaning off a ‘i 
}” do. 
- do. 
* deal moulded skirting, tixed on, and including grounds plugged 
to wall _ 
14” do, 


” ” ” 


id 
nin 


. Per Rod 


FR. 


Each 


F.C. 


Sqr. 


£ 


32 
34 
41 


62 


oe he 


non 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
They include establishment charges and 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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the list. 








s. d. 
3 6 
10 60 
It o 
It 6 
12 o 
3 Oo 
5 oO 
5 0 
I o 
6 
6 
34 
144 oO 
13 6 
1 6 
2 oO 
9 
6” 
s. d. 
2 6 
+ 9 
4 
9 9 
7 oO 
18 6 
s. d. 
06°98 
o °oO 
10 oO 
oO o 
o Oo 
oO oO 
o Oo 
o Oo 
3 
I o 
1 6 
I Q 
4 6 
10 
4 
rt o 
1 3 
s. d. 
5 6 
> § 
5 6 
6 6 
I o 
2 
5 v 
s. d. 
I 6 
15 6 
16 6 
14 Oo 
16 oO 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 

14” deal moulded sashes of average size . ‘ ° ° 

14” deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x ig oak sills, 1}” pulley 
stiles, 1}” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, 2” parting beads, 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 

2” ” 

Extra only ‘for moulded horns ° ° ° 

14” deal four-panel square, both sides, door ‘ . ° 


Y . ae m6ulded both sides 


3” deal, rebated and moulded frames 
34” 

” deal tongued and moulded window- -board, on and including 
deal bearers 

1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir carriages 

13” deal moulded wall strings ; 

I ” outer strings 

Ends of treads and risers housed to string 

<. : ” deal moulded handrail 

1” x 1” deal balusters and housing each e ind 

so” » Es 

3” x 3” deal wrought framed ‘newels 

Extra cae for newel caps 


Do., pendants 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 

Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, 
position . . ° . . . “ 

Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position ‘ ; 

Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, 4” and up, bent and fixed complete 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, including all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . 

Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars. 


and hoisting and fixing in 


PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters, etc. 
Do. in flashings v 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. 
Do. in soakers 
Labour to welted edge 
Open copper nailing ‘ ° ; ° 
Close vi F ‘ e ’ 
3 2” " 
Lead service pipe and s. d. s. d. s. d. a. & 
fixing with pipe 
hooks . ° . F.R.1 
Do. soil pipe and 
fixing with cast lead 
tacks . 
Extra, only to bends Each 
Do. to stop ends a 7 9 I I 3 
Boiler screws and 
unions . ° ° » 3 © 4 0 s 6 8S oOo 
Lead traps i eo — — 7 6 
Screw down bib 
valves . . - » 7 6 
Do. stop cocks ,10 oO I2 0 
4” cast-iron $-rd. gutter and fixing . 
Extra, only stop ends ‘ ° 
Do.angles . . ‘ . é . . 
Do. outlets 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- water pipe and fixing with ears cast on 
Extra, only for shoes ‘ 
Do. for plain heads 


te 
a 
n 
t 
« 


PLASTERER AND TILING 

Expanded metal lathing, small mesh 

Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. 

Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 

?” screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, “wood block 
floor, etc. . ° ° ° e ‘ : ‘ 

Do. vertical . ° ° . 

Rough render on walls | 

Render, float and set in lime and hair 

Render and set in Sirapite 

Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’s cement 

Extra, only if on lathing ‘ ; i > 

Keene's cement, angle and arris a a 6 e 


Arris 
Rounded angle, small 


Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per x” girth 
1” granolithic pavings  . . ' a . 

13” 

6. x 6” white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
9” x 3” , » 

Extra, only for small quadrant angle : > ° ° 
GLAZIER 


21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with ay 
26 oz. do. and do. . 

Arctic glass and glazing with putty 
Cathedral glass and do. . 

Glazing only, British polished plate’ 
Extra, only if in beads 

Washleather 


PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. = 
Do. and distemper walls . 

Do. with washable distemper . 
Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 
Do. on woodwork . ° ° ° ° ° . 
Do. on steelwork 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 

Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 

Stain and wax-polish woodwork ; 
French polishing . ° e ° ° ° 
Stripping off old paper . ° ‘. ‘ . 


Hanging ordinary paper ° . e ‘ ; ; from 


WORK 


Fa. h 
F.R 
Each 
FR 
Each 


. Per cwt. 


F.S 


. Per cwt. 


Per cwt. 


Piece 
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Supplement to THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for April 20, 1932 


A STONE STAIRCASE HALL 


STANLEY HALL AND EASTON AND ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 


THE HALL, WITH THE ANTIQUE ITALIAN MANTELPIECE 


” the design of the hall, of which two views appear, above and on the 
last page, with drawings, reproduced to the scales given, within, were 
incorporated an antique Italian mantelpiece, and an old Portland stone 
column which is used to form a support at the foot of the Portland stone 
staircase. 

The floor of the hall is in squares of uniformly coloured red brick, panelled 
in white Italian marble, and heating panels are laid below it. The skirting 
is of stone. 

The woodwork is limed oak, lightly brushed with gilding, and over the 
fireplace is the owner’s crest, carved by Eric Munday to the architects’ design. 
The little niche to the left of the fireplace is lit from a glass panel in its shelf. 

The walls are finished in rough plaster, painted a warm parchment. The 
interior to the antique mantel is framed in Hopton Wood stone. 
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[Stanley Hall and Easton and Robertson, architects. 
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THE IRON VESTIBULE GATES 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF A’ BERLIN ARCADE 


SHOPPING QUARTERS IN THE LINDEN PASSAGE: 


RE 
a - By 
ee BS nll PUI eo 


VIEWS TAKEN FROM THE SAME POINT, 


INDEN PASSAGE, between Behrenstrasse and ‘ Unter 
den Linden,” Berlin, contains, on the ground floor, 
an uninterrupted row of small shops. In its old form 
it was roofed above the second story with skylights. In 
these high and narrow quarters the showrooms on the 
ground floor became of little value. In order better 
to attract the eyes of passers-by to their windows, in 
the reconstruction the roof was brought down to first- 
floor level. The change is shown in the illustrations 
above. A further advantage thus secured was that the 
two upper floors, containing offices, obtained direct 
lighting and ventilation. 

The roof was designed in the form of a barrel vault so 
as not to make the arcade seem disproportionately low. 
In order that the structure of the old building should 
not be burdened with side thrust, the vault was hung 
from a girder running above the apex, and the load above 


PROFESSOR ALFRED GRENANDER, ARCHITECT 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE RECONSTRUCTION 


the first story was transferred to perpendicular com- 
pression (see section C-D on the drawings overleaf). 
At the cupola, of which a photograph is given on the 
last page, the side thrust was taken up by strong 
reinforcement chains. 

The lighting runs through a continuous cornice of matt 
glass, which lies at the height of the springing. The 
glazing of the barrel and cupola is in undulating wired 
cathedral glass, bent to the correct curve. This glass 
was specially chosen as giving the maximum reflection 
of the artificial lighting, so that under night conditions 
the vault might appear light. If glass with a highly polished 
upper surface had been employed, the light would not 
have been reflected and the vault would have appeared 
dark. 

The walls are covered with grey marble, and the 
floor is laid with marble and basalt. 
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THE CUPOLA AND ONE OF THE GLAZED BARREL VAULTS 
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“VITA” GLASS 


UNAFFECTED BY OLD AGE 


Windows of "Vita" Glass fitted in 1932 will retain 
their ability to let in the ultra-violet rays, the 
health rays of daylight, for a century and longer. 
Time does not destroy the properties of "Vita" 
Glass. There is no truth in the rumour that after a 
few months or a couple of years "Vita" Glass is 
valueless. Like all other glass it is affected by 
exposure to sunlight and takes some little time to 
adapt itself ; then its special properties of health 
transmission are stabilised once and for all time, 
and it never ceases to admit the ultra-violet rays 
to the furthest limit of the sun’s spectrum. It is 


made and guaranteed by Pilkington Brothers, Limited, 


St. Helens, Lancs. 


“ Vita ” Glass is obtainable from local Glass Merchants, Plumbers, Glaziers and Builders 


“Vita” is the registered trade mark of PILKINGTON BROTHERS, LIMITED, St. Helens 
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HE granary is one of the oldest types of 
buildings. Nearly every famine period 
has been followed by concerted efforts to 
accumulate reserves of corn, and provide for 
dts storage; as some French eighteenth- 
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[By courtesy of Christiani and Nielsen, Copenhagen. 
2. THE GRAIN SILO AT AARHUS, CATTEGAT COAST, DENMARK 


century greniers d’abondance still stand 
Zo prove. 

The increasing dependence of the industrial 
nations on imported wheat explains why the 
modern corn-silo was evolved on the shores 
of the American Great Lakes. Its unprece- 
dented and spectacular form, though far more 
makeshift than ** funétional,” has been pro- 
claimed as the one original architeétural 
expression of our age. 

Posterity, enthusiasts declare, will identify 
the twentieth century with the grain-silo, as 
we associate the Pyramids with the dynasty 
of Cheops. The grouping of the earlier 
American and Canadian silos was certainly 
crude, but the basic unit of the cylindrical bin 
obviously had immense formal possibilities. 
These possibilities have been turned to 
good, and occasionally magnificent, account 
by engineers on this side of the Atlantic. 
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PRECEDENTS: 


SILOS 


Impraéticable or, where praéticable, un- 
economic, in any material except reinforced 
concrete, the silo offers one of the most out- 
standing examples of the superiority of 
European to American design in_ this 
particular medium. 

With the evidence of figures 1, 2 and 3 
before us, it would be idle to maintain that 
the bleak monolithic grandeur of the silo 
cannot achieve monumental nobility ; or that 
it does not sometimes transcend academic 
architecture based on the interplay of con- 
ventional details. 

Every one of these designs—one of them 
Danish, and one (which, with a capacity 
of 200,000 quintals, is at present the 
largest silo in Europe) French-—is as simple 
a mathematical arrangement as an array of 
ninepins. 

Even figure 4, which is only an incidental 
part of a vast industrial plant, does not lack 
a certain clean and slender dignity. 

Attempts to *‘ architecturalize’’ the silo, as 
can be seen in figure 5, which shows the 
granary of a small German town, are in- 
variably disastrous. This building tries to 
preserve the familiar aspect of a flour-mill 
by squaring off the circular bins with 
curtain-walls, but adds a rather grotesque 
touch of so-called Neo-Baroque frilling. 

BAIRD DENNISON 
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[By courtesy of Entreprises Froment-Clavier, Paris. 
3. THE QUAI D’ARENC GRAIN SILO, MARSEILLES, FRANCE 
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[By courtesy of Wayss und Freytag A.-G., Frankfort-on-Main. [By courtesy of Wayss und Freytag A.-G., Frankfort-on-Main. 


4. BLAST FURNACE LIMESTONE SILO, 5. GRAIN SILO AT ALSLEBEN, A PROVINCIAL TOW.‘ 
ASCHAFFENBURG, GERMANY OF GERMANY . 
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WEDNESDAY, 


THE CITY-MAKER 


‘kK appointment of a city engineer is fraught 
with grave possibilities for the future of archi- 
tecture. If the term “city engineer” meant 
what it did thirty years ago, this statement would be 
nearly nonsense, but it is extraordinary to what extent 
the habitual, unthinking use of a word serves to mask 
change. Although it must be obvious that city 
government has complicated itself tenfold in recent 
years, without appreciable alteration in the composition 
of its officials, it is still assumed that a city engineer is a 
man whose time is taken up by matters of engineering, 
drainage and the like, matters in which no architect 
has cause to interest himself. 

Imagine for a moment what has been the nature 
and extent of the extension of local government. 
Fifty years ago the English world was individualistic 
in nearly every walk of life, the civic world included. 
Housing, doétoring, land development, relied upon the 
individual, restricted only by negative laws, framed to 
suppress the worst forms of malpractice, and little more. 
Since then, the State has arisen as a new positive force, 
social rather than aristocratic; paternal where it has 
been a policeman. 

A long series of measures, which were designed 
to ameliorate the lot of the lower classes, and to 
promote cleaner and healthier conditions of life for all 
classes, were passed by majorities of three parties, and 
there developed from these quite naturally a new 
conscience in local government, which we may point to 
as one of the distinguishing marks of this age. Today, 
the city holds itself responsible not only for the provision 
of the essential services, but for a host of new duties, 
many of them involving financial and commercial 
enterprise entirely foreign to the old idea of city 
government. The elaboration of the city machine 
has affected its composition but little, and as_ before, 
an annually elected corporation bows to the longer 
experience and powers of judgment in its year-in, 
year-out permanent officials. Just as this widening 
extension of civic government is a new thing, so too, its 
permanent officials, whether they know it or not, are 
in the vanguard, ministers of a reform affecting the 
line of a whole race. 

Let us isolate the city engineer from this general 
body, and examine his function under the new dis- 
pensation. He is responsible for all structure that forms 
the building programme of the city, and for the 
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administration of by-laws affedting all building. He is, 
therefore, the responsible designer of such major 
operations as will cover the provision of housing, 
schools, hospitals, libraries, baths, city halls, water- 
works, gas works, electricity works, showrooms, shops, 
bridges, viaduéts, retaining walls, streets, street furniture 
and how many more beside. He is the manresponsible 
for the structure of the town. Whereas, in the eighteenth 
century the best and most fashionable architects laid 
out and built whole sections of towns, it is the city 
engineer who performs this function today. He is 
both the planner and the architect of the modern city. 

He is, therefore, no longer its engineer unless that word 
is to be expanded to include these new functions, and 
therefore to usurp the power of the fine word archite¢t 
to convey a sense of ordering and planning. 

It must be recognized that the work which the city 
engineer is called upon to do is architects’ work. Has 
Germany not shown us the possibilities for fine archi- 
tectural expression in utilitarian buildings ? Are not 
roads, bridges and viaducts the very meat of architec- 
tural order? And has not communal housing 
presented to the leaders of architectural thought on 
the Continent their grandest opportunities ? 

How is it then that the city of Bristol, advertising 
for a man to control such a wide field, asks for an 
engineer and not an architeét; and what is to be the 
answer of the architectural profession to this challenge ? 

Clearly, the responsibility of the city engineer for the 
many works he controls is an overriding responsibility. 
He does not design schools or viaducts, though he 
may more easily take a hand in the latter than in 
the former. What he understands he will control 
directly and without question. What he thinks he under- 
stands, but does not, he will interfere with to that 
thing’s hurt, and many are the civic works that bear 
the bruise-marks of this interference. Only that which 
he has power to understand completely will he do well, 
and unless he be by aptitude or training an architect 
his control can only be such as will stifle and maim the 
new growth which springs from the communal life of 
the renascent English town. 

The city engineer of Bristol should be an architect. 
That is a central faét. He has architeét’s work to do, 
and if he does it well he becomes an architect, despite 
us all. But he must be an architect for the health of 
the urban England of the future. 
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of which this block is to mark the northern boundary. 
recently opened by the Princess Royal is taken ST. SWITHUN’S The brickwork is dark orange, with quoins 
from an easterly standpoint. As explained in the SCHOOI deeper in tone; the dressings are of Bath 
course of the illustrated article on pages 559- ere toaiek stone. Other features of this tront are balconies. 
562, Mitchell and Bridgwater, the architeéts, have WINCHESTER with delicate wrought-iron railings, and some fine 
laid out the completed scheme as a quadrangle, leadwork, touched here and there with gold. 


This study of the main front of the building 
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N Monday next, May 2, there will be opened at 
Thames House, Millbank, an exhibition of the 287 
designs submitted for the new R.ILB.A. premises competition. 


TOPICS 


The Jury of Assessors have declared their intention of | 


announcing the award on Saturday next, April 30. 
to this arrangement being carried out THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL will publish, in its next issue, illustrations of | ofdiscriminationas would 


ST. PAUL’S IMPERILLED 

HE stability of St. 

Paul’s Cathedral is 

again in question, ' 
as indeed it must continue 
to be, since the only proof 
of the success of the late 
reconstruction lies in the — 
ability of the fabric to stand™up, and no one can say 
with certainty what foundation there is for believing with 
confidence that it will continue to do so. 


the premiated designs. 


* 


Fears are particularly centred in the subsoil, which is 
composed of water-bearing strata overlying the firm 
London clay. If for any reason, such as, for instance, 
deep excavation in the vicinity, water were to be drained 
from the subsoil, nothing could prevent the great building 
and all the extra concrete that has been poured into its 
piers settling in final collapse on to the only safe-bearing 
strata, the London clay. 


* 


The problem is like that of Waterloo Bridge, in that 
one of the essential structural factors has been modified 
by modern conditions, and in both cases it would appear 
that some form of underpinning offers the only possible 


solution. 
x” 


‘THE PROJECTION OF ENGLAND” 

Sir Stephen Tallents, k.c.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., the Secretary 
of the Empire Marketing Board, has written a booklet 
called The Projection of England, which I hope may 
have a wide sale and marked influence. It is necessary 
to explain his contention that every country that has a 
place in the sun casts its shadow, proiedts itself upon the 
other nations of the world. Our projection in times past, 
whether for good or ill, was a considerable one ; and today 
it is not so, for we seem to have lost both the knowledge 
of our own force and the art of expressing it, of impressing 
upon others. Wembley stands for this failure, and with 
sincere conviction I think the E.M.B. represents a new and 
rapidly growing conviction that our place among the nations 
is that of a leader, with a humanitarian in place of an 
imperialistic objective. 

+ 

But how to realize this completely enough to make it 
our national outlook so that we shall find art to express 
it, as the Germans do in every exhibition where their 
stands are to be found, is a question which the author 


asks of Englishmen generally, and, in the closest sense, of 


architects whose art is so intimately bound up with the 

manner of our lives. This is a book of first importance. 
* 

HOUSE-BUILDING LOANS 


Sir Enoch Hill’s plea for go per cent., or even 100 per 
cent., State guarantee for house-building loans to 
individuals appeals to me as a sensible suggestion, because 


This issue, which appears on Wednesday, May 4, will 
therefore contain the first full tllustrated account of this, 
the most important architec lural competition of the century. 


Subject 


it contains such measure 


| help to ensure its success 
| and save the country 
/money. The idea of buy- 
| ing a house out of income 
| has made the building 

societies what they are. 
That the State should guarante® appears to be a logical 
extension of a well-established principle, and a better 
principle than that which involves a State responsibility 
for a third of the rent, as near a dole as possible. 

* 

If this principle includes the idea of individualism that 
figures so largely in the building societies’ programme, 
I like it less. These societies are too commercially-minded. 
They care nothing what sort of houses go up so long as 
they can lend money at interest. And that is that. This 
fact also makes the remarks of their worthy chairmen, 
shall we say, not entirely disinterested. ‘‘ Architeéts need 
not apply”!!! 

* 

AT DINNER 

members and guests was present 
of the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, held at the May Fair Hotel on Friday last, 
“to meet the Rt. Hon. P. J. Pybus, c.B.£., m.p., Minister 
of Transport.”” No better day could have been chosen 
by the Institution for their funétion, coinciding as it did 
with the publication, in the daily Press, of the interim 
report of the Import Duties Advisory Committee. ‘“‘ For 
what we are about to receive . said the Mayor of 
Westminster before dinner began; and I wondered how 
many steel manufacturers present applied the words of 
Grace both to the food to follow and the import duty on 
foreign steel ! 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
A record number of 
at the annual dinner 


* 

In 2032, said Mr. Pybus, his hearers might not be 
members of the Institution of Structural Engineers, for by 
that time a new Royal Institution would have been 
created, embracing the architects and the civil, electrical, 
mechanical and structural engineers; and the members 
of that new federation of institutions would obviously be 
a new type amazingly comprehensive in training and 
experience. He then visualized a few words from the 
president’s [ste] address of 2032. I give them in full : 

*“We must always remember,” he will say, ‘‘ in criticising 
the work of those early engineers and architedéts, that they lived 
in very spacious days, when neither the original cost of the building, 
nor the questions of obsolescence or maintenance were of very 
much importance. After all, you must know that in those days 
they could afford a one-thousand-million-pound Budget. 
Fortunately obsolescence rather than the mere effluxion of 
time is dealing with those later Georgian creations. Their real 
beauty, despite the somewhat exotic nature of the classic archi- 
tectural order which they follow, is unfortunately neutralized 
by the fact that it is impossible to adapt them to meet efficiently 
the present demands of industry and commerce. So just as in 
1932 it was decided, after much discussion, to remove that great 
Rennie bridge, commonly named Waterloo, so in our day we have 
had with much reluétance to proceed with the demolition of the 
Bank of England, rebuilt in that same year.” ASTRAGAL. 
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ENGLISH 


INNS: 






HE Sessional Papers Committee 
must have felt, in nominating 

“English Inns” as the subject of 
a lecture, that the time was ripe for a 
review of recent progress made. The 
admitted improvement, like all true pro- 
gress, has gone hand-in-hand with better 
education, a higher standard of living, 
greater sobriety and, last but not least, 
a more tolerant and enlightened outlook 
on the part of licensing magistrates. 

It is only fair to the owners of public 
houses to state that they have usually 
been ready and anxious to improve 
their properties by alterations and 
additions, or by complete rebuilding, 
but many of their attempts to do so 
have, in the past, been thwarted by a 
misguided magisterial policy, hostile 
to any efforts to move with the times. 
The flimsy excuse has far too often 
been made that improvements meant 
** increased facilities for drinking.” 

There have been, and there may be 
still, here and there, a few backward 
benches, but I hope the days of the bad 
old magisterial theory of preventing 
improvements for fear of making public 
houses attractive, are gone for ever. 

I should like to stress the point that the 
planning of every inn is a separate and 
often extremely complicated problem, 
determined by the nature of the site, its 
locality, and by the character of its 
particular trade, There is, of course, 
no golden rule. 

It is generally known, I think, that 
Carlisle was, during the War, the chief 
residential centre for munition workers 
employed at the Ministry of Munitions 
Factory at Gretna, as well as for the 
great number of building operatives 
and navvies required for its vitally 
rapid extension, truly a work of urgent 
national importance. 

It was while Mr. Lloyd George was 
Minister of Munitions that the Govern- 
ment, in 1916, took over, by State 
purchase, all breweries, public-houses 
and other licensed premises (with the 
exception of two large local hotels and 
one licensed restaurant) in Carlisle, 
Gretna, and a considerable area of 
Cumberland, extending also over the 
Border to include the small town of 
Annan, and a few villages in the 
southern part of Dumfriesshire, as well 
as the Cromarty Firth Distriét, con- 
sisting of the burghs of Cromarty, 
Dingwall and Invergordon, and part 
of the county of Ross and Cromarty. 

In these regions, and at that time, the 
first tentative changes towards the 
evolution of better public-houses were 


Extracts from a ‘paper on “ English Inns,” 
read by the author at a meeting of the 
R.1.B.A., on Monday night. 
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SOME LESSONS 


BY BASIL OLIVER 


made, under the direction of Mr. Harry 
Redfern, who had just been appointed 
Architeét to what was then known as 
the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic), now renamed State Manage- 
ment Districts, administered, as it still 
is, under the egis of the Home Office. 
In these initial stages Mr. George 
Walton was Assistant Architect to the 
Board, and his gifts as a discriminating 
decorative artist were brought to bear 
with marked success on all the work 
with which he was associated, but he 
has long since returned to private 
practice. Mr. C. F. Annesley Voysey 
designed the Board’s badge and also 
produced, in his inimitable manner, 
many charming decorative designs to 
hang in the Carlisle houses. 

Great changes for the better were 
made during that critical phase of our 





Basil Oliver 


national history, but for the most part 
these consisted of hurried improvisations 
which largely took the form of “ gut- 
ting,’ and opening up existing buildings, 
adding light, air and colour, and 
refurnishing. The labyrinths of small 
rooms, known in the North as “* snugs,”’ 
dingy and difficult to supervise, were 
swept away together with all their 
unwholesome atmosphere of furtiveness. 
Many of the worst Carlisle inns were 
suppressed entirely, as such, and were 
converted to other uses. I think these 
early experiments have had an un- 
doubted influence on what has since 
been done all over the country during 
the last dozen or so years, and that 
they have inspired much of the excellent 
work that other archite¢ts have since 
done elsewhere for many well-known 
firms of brewers. 

Can it be that some of the success 
achieved by the Government Depart- 
ment, which administers this important 





FROM CARLISLE 





undertaking, is due to its youthful 
enthusiasm ? It has certainly not yet 
had time to become dehumanized ! 

It must be most gratifying for those 
responsible to read in the recent 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Licensing, with reference to the Carlisle 
undertaking, that . . « There are 
few houses in which considerable 
improvement has not been effected, and 
the new houses, as also those where it 
has been possible to effeét drastic 
reconstruction, are, generally speaking, 
models of public-house construction. 

the italics are mine). 

It is further stated in the Report that 

the amenities provided in the 
public-houses in Carlisle have created 
or stimulated a demand amongst the 
consumers for better conditions in their 
homes. eS 

These are very significant passages, 
and should serve to shake any fixed 
ideas of those who are inclined to 
belittle the importance of this unique 
social experiment, for such it is, not- 
withstanding that the Report deprecates 
the use of the word “* Experiment ”’ and 
holds that it is incorrect. 

Sir John Sykes has drawn attention 
to a single sentence of the Report which 
could well serve as a text for the more 
level-headed of our social reformers. 
It is as follows : . . The ideal 
towards which modern conceptions are 
tending is to make the public-house, as 
it ought to be, a place where the public 
can obtain general refreshment, of 
whatever variety they choose, in decent, 
pleasant, and comfortable surroundings. 


If | had my way this would be printed 
in large letters and hung up in all 
licensing courts and in the board rooms 
of brewery companies, as a perpetual 
reminder of a common-sense statement, 
though of course I know that many 
justices and brewers already act up 
to it. 

The Times also has pointed out that 

. The key of the Report is the 
improved public-house . .”” as indeed 
it is, and I feel that it is a privilege, at 
this juncture, to have been invited to 
read a paper here tonight on this—to 
me—extraordinarily interesting subject. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
every day and in every way ” public- 
houses “* grow better and better,’ and 
so excellent are many of them that 
they now vie with banks in raising the 
architectural standard, if not the tone, 
of the locality in which they are built. 
There is, of course, still room for 
improvement, and the interiors have 
not yet reached the new standard of the 
exteriors. 
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NEW SYNAGOGUE AT CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 








(BURNETT AND EPRILE) 











The Ner Tamid, the perpetual 
light, burns in front of the Ark 
doors as a symbol of the perman- 
ence of religious truth. In this 









case it is a memorial, designed 
and carried out in silver with a 
ruby glass liner, by G. T. Friend 
in collaboration with the architect. 




















HE synagogue illustrated on 
this and the following five pages, 
with a detail in one of the 

special supplements accompanying this 

issue, stands on a site in Walm Lane, 

N.W., a few minutes’ walk from 
Willesden Green Station. This new 
building provides the synagogue itself, 
seating 1,250 persons, a classroom hall 
for religious instruction, a guild-room, 
a minister’s room, and offices for the 
secretary. 

From a glance at the illustrations it 
will be seen that synagogues differ 
considerably in requirements that affect 
planning and design from the houses 
of worship of any other denomination. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, to 
animadvert on the historical and other 
reasons for their chara¢teristic but 
traditional architeGtural features, and 
this the architect does in the article 
printed below. Description of the 
particular building in which they are 
here shown incorporated is accordingly 
limited to the letterpress beneath the 
illustrations. 


The Origin of the Synagogue 


The following article is based upon notes 
of an address upon the origin, design and 
use of the Synagogue, by the Rev. Michael 
Adler, v.s.0., B.A., read to the St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Society and published in the 
Society’s Transaétions, Volume X, Part 1. 
C. F. Eprile. 


;,XILED in Egypt for so long, it is 
only natural that the first place 
of worship of the Israelites at the 
Exodus (about 1540 B.c.E.) should bear 
traces of Egyptian influence. The plan 
of the Tabernacle was based upon the 
ground-floor plan of an Egyptian 
temple, and consisted of three main 
sections: (a) the Holy of Hbolies, 
separated by a curtain from (6) the 
Holy Part, and surrounded by (c) the 
Courtyard of Assembly, formed by a 
wall of curtains suspended between 
posts; the whole being of a movable 
nature, and therefore very simple in 
character. 
The Ark containing the Tablets of 
Law rested in the Holy of Holies; the 
roof of the Tabernacle consisted of 
curtains thrown across boards, which 
formed the sides of the structure; all 





























parts were detachable, as was needed 
for the nomadic life of the people. 
The Israelites possessed no other 
house of worship until the Tyrian 
architect, Hiram, built the Temple in 
Jerusalem for King Solomon (about 
1007 B.C.E.), when the plan of the 
Tabernacle was followed, but on a more 
elaborate and substantial scale. For 
over four centuries the Temple was the 
centre of the religious life of Israel, and 
its destruction was followed by their 
exile to Babylon. 


[Concluded on page 556.) 
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A near view of part of the principal front. The main doors are of oak and 
lead to the entrance hall and synagogue. The fanlights and semicircular 
window are in wrought iron and cathedral plate-glass. 
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CRICKLEWOOD —I- aE 
SYNAGOGUE 


PLAN AT GROUND— 
FLOOR. LEVEL 


PLAN AT GALLERY LEVEL 





Cricklewood Synagogue, N.W.| 


Seating is provided for 1,250 persons. As these plans show, the building also includes a minister’s room, secretary’s offices, a 

g isp 50 persons. As these } g : 

guild-room, a classroom hall for religious instruction, and ample lavatory accommodation. The traditional arrangements in the 
synagogue proper are explained in the accompanying article; a supplement is devoted to the Ark. 
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[By C. 7. Eprile (Burnett and Eprile). 

Looking towards the back of the synagogue. The Al-mimar in the foreground is of oak and gilded wrought iron. The walls 

are of sand-faced stuc, the ceiling has acoustic tile panels, with ribs of fibrous plaster, and the balcony is of reinforced concrete, 
encased in fibrous plaster and fitted with a bronze handrail. 
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Cricklewood Synagogue, N.W.] 


A view in one of the staircases on the main front leading to the gallery. 


[By C. 7. Eprile (Burnett and Eprile). 
Here, 


again, the walls are in heather-coloured small bricks, but the reveals and arches 


are inf rubbers. 


Steps are of artificial stone, handrails of wrought iron, and the 


ceiling is formed of fibrous plaster. 


The following extract from the Rev. 
Michael Adler’s address is of great 
interest in this connection : 


There is ample evidence, both from Jewish 
literature and the New Testament, to show that 
during the whole period of the second Temple 

20 B.C.E. to 70 C.E.), the humble synagogue 
continued its sacred functions in every Jewish 
centre, including Jerusalem itself, where some 
400 are said to have existed, and that occa- 
sionally noble buildings were erected. Such 
were several in the time 
which are prominent features of 
today. 

In the land of Galilee—where so many years 
of the life of Jesus were spent—more than a 
dozen ancient synagogues have been unearthed, 
the most important one being that of Capernaum, 
which I recently visited. 

In this building, that overlooks the Lake of 
Galilee, Jesus often preached, and the recon- 
struction of the fallen stones and columns 
by a local Franciscan friar has been so success- 
ful that one obtains a perfectly clear representa - 


Palestine 


of Christ, ruins of 


tion of the synagogue as it stood in the first 
century. 

It is an imitation in general design of a Roman 
temple, with impressive rows of columns with 
Corinthian capitals, massive masonry, broad 
flights of steps, and remarkable sculptures on 
the stonework. The Capernaum synagogue 
was about 80 by 60 ft., with triple southern doors 
and with a stone bench for the worshippers 
against the three sides under a gallery that was 
used for the women. Parts of the staircase 
leading to the gallery are plainly seen, and the 
whole structure is a splendid specimen of Judea 
Roman architecture. 

Recently also in Beth-Shan (Beisan), in Central 
Palestine, a mosaic pavement, with interesting 
pictures, has been uncovered in the floor of an 
ancient synagogue of the fifth century. These 
are the more striking because delineations of 
human beings are found, in opposition to the 
general Jewish tradition which does not permit 
human figures to be placed, either in painting 
or statuary, in a synagogue. 

In the city of Alexandria there stood a famous 
synagogue, destroyed in the days of Trajan, 


which the Talmud reports was so large that the 
voice of the Precentor could not be heard 
distinétly, so that flags were waved from 
the Bema to lead the responses of the 
congregation, 

Deprived by circumstances of a central 
place of worship, the Jewish exiles 
formed meeting-places for divine 
service in every locality in which they 
grouped. 

These buildings were called Bote 
Keneset (Houses of Assembly—trans- 
lated into Greek by the word 
“Synagogue’’), and for many 
centuries were of an  unimposing 
character. 

The simple nature of these structures 
has not changed, and is the same 
today in the large majority of 
synagogues. 

At the easternmost end (facing Jeru- 
salem) stands the Ark—sometimes in 
a recess—in which are housed the 
Scrolls of the Law. A curtain is usually 
suspended in front of the Ark doors, 
and a lamp, called the Ner Tamid 
(perpetual light), burns in front of the 
Ark as a symbol of the permanence of 
religious truth. In the centre of the 
hall is a_ raised platform, called 
Al-mimar (this is Arabic for pulpit, 
and was adopted by the Jews during 
their sojourn in Spain), or Bema (taken 
from the Greek), used as a reading desk 
from which the reader intones the 
prayers and chants the law. Women 
are accommodated either in a gallery, 
or, as in the East, in an adjoining 
room. 

In some modern synagogues, the Ark 
and Al-mimar are built together in the 
east end; but in the so-called orthodox 
synagogues the Al-mimar is placed in 
the centre on the ground floor, and the 
space between this and the Ark is 
utilized for a Canopy which is set up 
on the occasion of weddings. As the 
Cantor, or Reader, faces the Ark whilst 
intoning the prayers, the central posi- 
tion is better for acoustics, and further- 
more, as, in the course of most services, 
the Scroll of the Law is taken from the 
Ark to the accompaniment of various 
chants and prayers and carried in 
procession to the Al-mimar, where it is 
unwrapped for the purpose of reciting 
a portion of the Pentateuch—the whole 
of which is contained in the Scroll— 
according to the ancient melodies, the 
ceremonial which accompanies | this 
part of the ritual can be rendered with 
more dignity. 

Wherever Jews wandered in the course 
of their dispersion, they formed some 
kind of synagogue, which became their 
House of Prayer, their spiritual and 
communal centre and their school, 
from which it will be gathered that 
** synagogue ” implies something of far 
greater significance than a_ building 
which is used only for the purpose of 
prayer. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Official Architects 

Sir,—I have read with interest the 
remarks of Astragal on the salaried 
archite& in municipal and Government 
offices. 

Unfortunately, these remarks give the 
impression that the public servant is 
apt to take advantage of his professional 
brother, the private architect, and also 
that he is more liable to corruption. 

I need hardly say that suggestions of 
inefficiency and corruption are strongly 
resented by those of us in public offices. 

Perhaps, while Astragal is on the 
subject of professional conduct, he will 
give his opinion as to whether he con- 
siders it desirable for architects closely 
connected with an architectural society 
which is subsidized by the R.I.B.A. to 
exhibit at a popular exhibition examples 
and photographs of their work, with 
their names and addresses openly 
displayed. 

If this is desirable, then is it fair to 
those of us in public service, who, 
although we may be anxious to change 
over from public offices to private 
practice, are unable to proclaim our- 
selves in this manner, but who, never- 
theless, are subscribers to the R.I.B.A., 
and by so being contribute to the 
subsidy given to the architectural 
society ? A.R.LB.A. 


A Recent Law Case 


Sir,—The report of the action Sheffield 
Masonic Hall Co. v. Sheffield Corporation 
in your issue for April 13 states that I 
gave evidence of an opinion that not 
one penny of injury would be occasioned 
to the plaintiffs’ premises. No such 
suggestion was made for the plaintiffs 
either by me or by anyone else. The 
judgment—a transcript of which is 
before me—refers, in fact, to my 
evidence of damage to certain rooms. 

The judgment is in essence an attempt 
to rectify a well-known injustice to 
plaintiffs which arises from the un- 
necessary rigidity of the Colls decision 
that legal injury must not only be 
judged but only be judged by the 
adequacy of the light left. My clients, 
being in a fiduciary position, neces- 
sarily relied on the Colls decision, 
paying into court, upon my advice, a 
substantial sum in respect of certain 
rooms, but nothing in respect of one 
room, which was left with ample light 
from another direction. Unfortunately 
for them, the learned judge held that 
the Colls decision must be diluted by 
the possibilities of development upon 
other sites. 

Whether this novel method of filling 
the known lacune in the Colls decision 
will prove in practice to be satisfactory 


remains to be seen. Experience alone 
will also decide whether other judges 
of first instance, or the Appeal Courts, 
will consider it to be binding on 
them. 

Unfortunately, my _ clients, being 
satisfied with successful resistance to 
the claim for injunction and_ the 


judge’s drastic reduction of the alter- 


native claim for heavy damages, are 
content not to appeal. The law will 
therefore be left for an indefinite period 
in a more or less uncertain state. Until 
it is re-established upon some firm 
basis, perfect or imperfect, this un- 
certainty alone will tend to make for 
unnecessary litigation, especially as 
this judgment does not carry the new 
dictum very far. 

This, however, may be a compara- 
tively small price to pay if it leads 
eventually to some system of adjudi- 
cating between neighbours which will 
be more equitable than that which has 
obtained for the past thirty years. 

PERCY J. WALDRAM 


Seating in Cinemas 


Sir,—I do not agree with your corre- 
spondent that * the main object of all 
cinemas *’ (to quote his letter) is not, 
as he states, the seating, but to give 
every patron a good clear view of the 
screen, with perfect hearing of the 
dialogue or music in reasonably com- 
fortable surroundings. 

Your correspondent appears to be 
under the impression that the question 
of the design and spacing of seats is 
never considered. I can assure him 
this is not the case. The design of seats 
receives constant attention. During the 
past few years numberless improve- 
ments have been made, and I submit 
that the modern up-to-date cinema 
chair is as comfortable as it is possible 
to make it. The question of spacing 
is one of economics. If a patron is to 
be provided with an evening’s enter- 
tainment, with all the amenities of the 
modern cinema, for a payment of gd. 


or Is., it is hardly fair to grumble if 


the amount of floor space apportioned 
to him does not permit him to stretch 
his legs out to their fullest extent in 
front of him, or to lounge in a semi- 
recumbent position. 

When all is said, cinema companies 
are business houses and shareholders 
expect a dividend. 

In my own practice, the minimum 
spacing back to back for the cheapest 
seat is 2 ft. 6 ins., rising from this to 
3 ft. or 3 ft. 3 ins. for the best 
seats. 

May I advise your correspondent to try 
this spacing with two chairs in the 
privacy of his own home and (if he 





557 
be of normal proportions) he will find 
it is ample for reasonable comfort. 
As to width, the normal spacing is 
20 ins. centre to centre of arms—again 
ample for reasonable comfort. 

I can only conclude that your corre- 
spondent has been unfortunate in his 
experience. 

W. E. TRENT (ARCHITECT, GAUMONT- 
BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION, LTD., 

AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES). 


Economical Flats 


Sir,—The Ministry of Health has 
recently been investigating the differ- 
ence between flats in England and 
Scotland. It is interesting to note that 
one explanation given for the cheaper 
cost of flats in Scotland is the greater 
experience and skill of Scottish builders 
in erecting this type of house. 

Scottish architecéts have often been 
puzzled why flatted houses, which are 
the cheapest houses built in Scotland, 
have not been adopted in England, and 
the reason assumed was that this type 
of house was not considered suitable, 
except in London, for English tenants. 

The flatted type of house in Scotland 
is usually a two-story block of four 
houses—two houses on the ground 
floor and two houses on the upper floor. 
Each house on the upper floor has a 
separate entrance and stair. 

The tenement type of house is in a three- 
story block of six or more houses. The 
difference between the tenement house 
and the flatted house is that in the 
former the two houses on each floor 
are entered from a common front 
entrance and staircase. When a local 
authority desires to build tenement 
flats of more than three stories in height, 
special permission has to be obtained 
from the Department of Health. 

The tenement type of flat has, as is 
well known, been a common form of 
housing accommodation in Scotland 
for many a long year. 

It is understood that the cost of three- 
apartment houses, containing kitchen, 
scullery, two bedrooms and bathroom 
in both two-story flats and_ three- 
story tenements, is about £300 each, 
and the cost of four-apartment houses 
of similar types is about £340. The 
cost of three- and four-apartment 
cottage houses of two stories is under- 
stood to be about £340 and £375 
respectively. This shows a difference 
of about £40 between the cost of flat 
and cottage. 

It is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ascertain the relative cost 
of house-building in England and 
Scotland at present. Plans and con- 
struction not only vary in each country, 
but in many parts of both countries. 
From a scrutiny of Bills of Quantities 
prepared under the English and Scot- 
tish Modes of Measurement, it would 
appear that the cost of building is 
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slightly higher in Scotland. This may 
be accounted for by the slightly more 
stable form of construction in Scotland, 
the introduction of a circulating system 
of hot water supply into every house 
where a gravitation system of water 
supply is available—(it is understood 
that’ this is not the case in England)— 
and a higher standard of plumber work. 
The overall floor areas of the three- 
and four-apartment flats and tenements 
are about 700 and 760 superficial feet, 
respectively. Those of the two- and 
four-apartment cottages are about 750 
and 860 superficial feet respectively. 
The walls are usually of cavity brick 
construction, roughcast on the outside 
and plastered on the hard inside. The 
floors of both flats and tenements are 
of wood, and the stairs are of concrete 
within brick containing walls. 


It has usually been surmised in the 
north that the reason for the high cost of 
flats in England/|is that the costs are of 
flats in four- and five-story tenements 
in, say, London, which, because of 
their height, necessitate much stronger 
construction, and also due to the practice 
of forming concrete in place of wood 
floors as in Scotland. It has never 
been found necessary in two- and three- 
story flats in Scotland to have concrete 
floors for fire prevention purposes, as 
long as the stairs were of stone or 
concrete. 

Flatted houses of two- or three- 
stories are easily worked and moderate 
in cost, and are being provided 
extensively for the accommodation of 
tenants displaced by slum clearance 
schemes. 

** A SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT ” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE ] 


N Standing Committee of the House 

of Commons last week further dis- 
cussions took place on the Town and 
Country Planning Bill. 

Mr. Beaumont moved to omit clause 
17, which empowers local authorities 
to preserve buildings of special interest, 
from the Bill. 

Sir Hilton Young, the Minister of 
Health, said that the clause was a 
useful one, and must be retained for 
the general purposes of the Bill. The 
clause would not give unrestrained or 
absolute power to the local authorities. 
Its effect would be to give those 
authorities adequate power, in co- 
operation with the Office of Works and 
the Ancient Monuments Commission, 
through the Ministry of Health, to 
help the community to keep its great 
architectural treasures. The clause 
would not put difficulties in the way of 
the good owner, but would be a safe- 
guard against what he described as 
the “‘ knacker”’ of old buildings who 
made a trade of selling such buildings. 
He was not referring to the big houses, 
but to the little architectural gems 
which were to be found throughout the 
country. The purpose of the clause 
was to enable the country to preserve 
the gems of architecture. Adequate 
provision was made for compensation. 

The amendment was negatived by 
28 votes to 8. 

Clause 18 deals with compensation 
where property is injuriously affected 
by planning schemes. Sir Hilton Young 
explained to the Committee that they 
had made an amendment to clause 16, 
giving the owner an absolute right of 
compensation if he were refused leave 
to carry out development under an 
interim order. That imported some- 
thing into the Bill which could not be 
worked, and efforts had been made to 
find some way ‘out of the difficulty. 


The way that had suggested itself and 
was the path of logic and common 
sense was to say that a person who 
suffered loss under an interim order 
should have his right to compensation 
preserved, and to ensure that, when 
compensation was assessed, the person 
compensated should receive it in respect 
of any loss suffered under an interim 
order as well as under the control of 
the scheme itself. He moved an 
amendment, which was agreed to, to 
this effect. 

Referring to schemes which had been 
begun but had proved abortive, the 
Minister said that he proposed to 
move, on report stage, an amendment 
to provide that the Minister shall not 
agree to the revocation of planning 
resolutions except subject to a con- 
dition that compensation in respect of 
the interim period could be claimed in 
such cases, as if the schemes had come 
into operation. 

Clause 19 empowers the Minister of 
Health to exclude compensation in 
various cases where property would be 
affected by planning schemes. 

Lord Hartington moved to omit the 
part of the clause which deals with 
compensation in regard to the pro- 
hibition or restriétion of building pend- 
ing the coming into operation of a 
general development order. 

Sir T. Inskip, the Attorney-General, 
said that that part of the clause was 
aimed at a class of building which 
everybody deplored. The attention of 
the Minister had been drawn to cases 
of sporadic development by groups of 
people who built sheds, shacks and 
huts. The proper course for anyone 
who wished to build on land pending 
the coming into operation of a de- 
velopment scheme was to apply, as 
was provided in clause 16, to the 


planning authority for permission to 


do so. The authority were empowered 
to consent if they were satisfied that 
the building would not contravene any 
permanent provisions of the scheme. 

If people were to be entitled to dis- 
regard those provisions the Committee 
would be permitting and encouraging 
the sporadic development which was 
deplored. In one case 500 or 600 
people who had carried out develop- 
ment of that kind had to be removed 
in their own interests and the interests 
of the community, and that involved a 
burden upon the Exchequer and the 
rates. That might have been prevented 
if the persons concerned had_ been 
living under the rule of law which was 
proposed in clause 16. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Discussion then took place on the 
sub-clause of clause 19, which would 
empower the withholding of com- 
pensation where land was used “ for a 
purpose likely to involve danger or 
injury to health, or serious detriment 
to the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Moreing moved the omission of 
the words “ or serious detriment to the 
neighbourhood.”” He said the Com- 
mittee would be going too far if they 
allowed the words to which he took 
objection to remain in the Bill. There 
were ample powers already in the Bill 
enabling the Minister of Health to 
safeguard amenity and the health and 
convenience of the residents in par- 
ticular areas without inserting further 


words which would only cause 
difficulty. 
Lieut-Col. Fremantle opposed the 


amendment in view of the possibility 
that flat land could be used for dog- 
racing and dirt-tracks, to the great 
detriment of a neighbourhood. 

Sir Hilton Young said that he re- 
garded the proviso which it was pro- 
posed to omit as the most important 
in the whole Bill for the protection of 
the owner and occupier, as its effect 
would be to enhance the value of a 
neighbourhood and to prevent a bad 
owner who disregarded the interests of 
his neighbours wrecking a scheme that 
would be of great benefit if carried out 
as a whole. In practice, the words 
‘serious detriment to the neighbour- 
hood” would not be applied merely 
in the case of the erection of private 
dwelling-houses. ° 

Captain Waterhouse drew attention to 
the case of land which might be 
bought for the purpose of erecting 
factories. As the clause stood, the 
owner might be unable to build the 
factory, or, if he did build, he would 
be deprived of compensation. 

Sir Hilton Young said there were 
appropriate powers to deal with build- 
ings in a former section, and he pro- 
posed to introduce words into clause 19 
to show that it dealt with land only 
and not with buildings. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 
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ST. SWITHUN’S 
SCHOOL 


DESIGNED BY MITCHELL 


This panel of 
the head of St. 
Swithun, sculp- 
tured by Miss 
F. L. Sayers, 
stands above the 
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AND BRIDGWATER 


main entrance 
feature, and 
may be identi- 
fied in the view 
given on_ the 
following page. 





The axis of the hall block, of which a rear view is here seen, is at right angles to that of the main building. The hall itself runs 
through two stories; the one-story portion contains dressing rooms adjacent to the stage. 


T. SWITHUN’S SCHOOL was founded 
in the year 1884, and has hitherto 
occupied a site in the city of 

Winchester. Early in the year 1930 it 
was decided to re-build it on the top 
of Magdalen Hill Down. Complete 
plans were drawn up for a large range of 
buildings around a quadrangle or 
campus, 1,000 feet by 350 feet, with all 
the buildings facing inwards. When 
the scheme is completed there will be 
accommodation for 240 boarders and 
60 day girls, the usual classroom 
accommodation, with chapel, swimming 


bath, gymnasium and other buildings. 

Work was started late in 1930 on the 
new teaching block, which is in the 
centre of the north side of the quad- 
rangle, and it is this building which the 
Princess Royal recently opened. It 
has a frontage of 250 feet, with a simple 
and dignified front. The centre is very 
strongly marked since the entrance to 
this building will be the main entrance 
to the school. All the buildings will be 
conne¢ted by a cloister or colonnade, 
designed so that there will be com- 
plete circulation under cover. 


The general effect on entering is one 
of spaciousness. The double staircase 
is of fine proportions, the corridors are 
wide and well lit. The east end of the 
building is given up to science labora- 
tories. The west end is occupied: by 
dining rooms, kitchens and domestic 
science rooms. 

Heating is by low temperature ceiling 
panel heating, with magnetic valve 
control. The temperature of every 
part is independently controlled by 
separate thermostats. This method has 
been developed under British patents. 
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The main double staircase, which rises immediately opposite the central entrance hall. St. Swithun again figures in the statue 
installed in the niche above the half landing. The entrances to the school hall are at either side. 


ft 


St. Swithun’s School, Winchester.] [By Mitchell and Bridgwater. 
The interior of the school hall, looking towards the stage, which is equipped with dressing-rooms behind the scenes on either side, 


At present the hall is used also as a gymnasium. This view was taken 


and with lighting facilities for theatrical or alternative uses. 
It 


by artificial light, but the tall windows, extending down to floor level, give it an unusual degree of daylight illumination. 
is designed to accommodate six hundred persons on the ground floor. 
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WALTHAMSTOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COMPETITION 





M:‘ H. Austen HALL, F.R.I.B.A., Winning Design The main (south) elevation. The council 


the assessor in the Waltham- offices occupy the centre building, and are 


stow Town Hall and Muni- by flanked on the left and right by the town 
cipal Offices Competition, has made hall and law courts, respectively. The 
his award as follows : P. D. Hepworth buildings can be erected as separate units. 
First premium (£500), P. D. Hep- 
worth, F.R.1.B.A., of 7 Gray’s Inn Place, r ea aC E.| 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. & 


Second premium (£300), C. Cowles- 
Voysey, F.R..B.A., of 14 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C.1. 

Third premium (£200), J. RR. Leathart The east elevation 
and W. F. Granger, FF.R.1.B.A., Of and cross-section of 
7 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. he colt diem. 

Fourth premium (£100), Stanley C. One of the main diffi- 
Ramsey, F.R.1.B.A., of 46 Great Russell culties faced by the 
Street, W.C.1. competitors was the 

Sixty-six designs were submitted. site. which.-as here 

The estimated cost of the scheme is indicated, slopes down 
approximately £260,000. The draw- from the main front 
ings are on exhibition at the Drill Hall, (left) to the north. 
Church Hill, Walthamstow, until with a difference in 
Saturday, April 30. levels of about 16 ft. 














- ~ -- - ——— eee —— a tee eet 
Block plan. In addition to the authors of the four premiated designs, given in the text, the schemes submitted by the following com- 
petitors were highly commended by the assessor : C. Cowles-Voysey (alternative design); W. Curtis Green and Partners; Alwyn R. 
Dent, R. C. Whyte-Cooper and E. R. B. Harriss; Herbert O. Ellis and Clarke (all of London); R.G. Brocklehurst and R. B. Pearce 
of High Wycombe): R. M. Butler and R. Edmonds (of Birmingham); and Walton and Thomas (of Edgbaston, Birmingham). 
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LITERATURE 


MEANS AND ENDS 

IGHT years ago, Mr. J. B. S. 
Haldane reminded us that “it 
took some thousands of years to produce 
the stahle agricultural society which 
forms the basis of European life and 
whose morals we are too apt to regard 
as eternal truths.” Mr. A. J. Penty, 
in Means and Ends, assumes that the 
economics as well as the morals of that 
type of society are eternal, and as he 
ignores the probability of fresh scientific 
contributions to the well-being of man- 
kind, he lacks Mr. Haldane’s robust 
belief that ** it should take a shorter time 

to evolve a stable industrial society.” 
Competitive nationalism he regards as 
a permanent condition, and he discusses 


with a seriousness unworthy of such 


transient trivialities the systems of 


economic attack and defence that 
politicians label ‘* Free Trade’ and 
** Protection.”” A conventional free 
trader would dismiss the book as a 
protectionist pamphlet, but a conven- 
tional protectionist would only find 
himself at home in the opening 
chapters; after that he might shudder 
at Mr. Penty’s occasional cold douches 
of common sense about some of our 
modern muddles. The author is dis- 
turbed by the problem of over-produc- 
tion. He distrusts the machine and 


condemns the spiritual starvation of 


the industrial community whose religion 
at present is ** produce and consume.” 





[Photo by courtesy of The Furnishing Trades Organiser. 





A sign, designed by Joseph Emberton, at the invitation of The Furnishing Trades 
Organiser, which could be ereéted in West Wycombe to symbolize the furniture 
making of the village. The architeét suggests using a tree trunk, of beech for 
preference, as typifying the basis of the craft. From the top of the trunk would 


emerge pieces of timber worked into the form of a sign. This sign would be 
coloured in an heraldic manner; for instance, the background would be gilded. 
the lettering in blue or yellow, except ‘* Wycombe ”’—which would _ be 


vermilion. The chairs at the foot of 


the sign would be “ chairs for giants ” 


in which the village worthies and wayfarers might sit with their pipes. 
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He is without hope and without plan, 
for he thinks our exciting and promising 
world is abnormal. He loves the 
Middle Ages with the irrational fervour 
of Mr. Chesterton, and, because he 
thinks that humanity has taken the 
wrong turning since the sixteenth 
century, he wants to reconstruct society 
on a medieval plan, minus the torture 
chamber but plus the drains. His 
remedies include the restriction of 
machinery, the revival of handicraft 
and small workshops, and a return to the 
Regulative Guilds of the Middle Ages. 

It is not a new programme, and it 
could only be advocated by one who 
sincerely believes that the gleams of 
light we see in the industrial sky are 
not the fingers of dawn but the after- 
glow of sunset. JOHN GLOAG 


Means and Ends. By A. J. Penty. London: 
Faber and Faber. Price 5s. net. 


A POCKET GUIDE TO BELGIUM 

HE latest volume of Methuen’s 

Pocket Guides covers the whole of 
Belgium within the limits of 307 small 
octavo pages, and is a triumph of com- 
pression. No definite tourist routes are 
indicated, but after several short intro- 
ductory essays on the history, art, 
geography and physical features of the 
country, the greater part of the book is 
planned as an alphabetical list, the 
name of each town being followed by a 
short description of the chief places of 
interest in it, an arrangement which has 
its advantages for quick reference and 
will particularly commend itself to the 
motorist. 

Many larger guides might follow with 
advantage the excellent example of this 
little book in its rigorous exclusion of 
unnecessary hotel and transport details; 
in these days such information can 
only be reliably obtained from the 
railway and tourist agencies. 

All the introductory essays are well 
written, especially that on Flemish 
painting, which, without omitting any- 
thing of importance, manages to avoid 
being a mere catalogue of names and 
dates. Some notes might have been 
added on modern artists, and the entire 
absence of any reference to the work of 
Constantin Meunier, whose best work 
is to be seen in Brussels and Liége, 
ought to be rectified in future editions. 

While the earlier medieval buildings 
are fully and critically described, those 
of the later Renaissance receive less 
notice than one would expect from an 
author who is himself an architeét. 
After the exuberant facades of the 
Grande Place at Brussels some tourists 
would be glad to have their steps 
directed to the quiet dignity of the 
Place des Martyrs; even the shortest 
guide should include a word on the 
famous Monnaie Theatre, and on 
Arlon, Malmédy, Stavelot and other 
towns in the Province of Luxemburg, 
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the baroque doorways and fountains 
are worthy of mention. 

References to the war damages are 
always in good taste, and the descrip- 
tion of the battlefields round Ypres, 
though short, is adequate. 


The book contains, besides twenty- 


four illustrations from photographs, a 
good motoring map, and _ papers 
showing the railway system, an index, 
and a small bibliography. LL.£.w. 

Belgium. By Claude E. A. Andrews, A.R.1.B.A. 


Methuen’s Little Guides. London: Methuen 
& Co., Ltd. Price 6s, net. 


IN THAT CONTINGENCY 


The following abstracts of inquiries represent a number of those recently 


submitted to the Building Research Station. 
replies quoted is based on available knowledge. 


The information given in the 
It has to be borne in mind 


that further scientific investigations may, in the course of time, indicate 


directions in which the replies might be supplemented or modified. 


Moreover. 


the replies relate to the specific subje¢t of each inquiry, and are not necessarily 


suitable for application to all similar problems. 


Ceiling Staining through Distemper 

FIRM of contractors had reported 

that a large amount of amber-coloured 
staining had appeared through the dis- 
temper on the ceilings of a considerable 
number of newly-finished houses. These 
stains did not show anywhere on the walls. 
The ceiling plaster was carried on laths. 
Similar cases of staining of this nature 
have been previously reported to the 
station and the cause traced to a dis- 
charge of resin from the laths. If the 
plaster were allowed to dry out before 
distempering, this trouble would not be 
so likely to arise. 


Concrete and Steelwork Flooring 


A contractor required information on the 
effect of magnesite floorings laid on rein- 
forced concrete or steelwork. 


Magnesium oxychloride jointless floor- 
ing is liable to lead to corrosion of 


metals, particularly iron and _ steel, 
with which it may come in contact. 


This is due to the fact that an excess of 


magnesium chloride, above that re- 
quired to complete the chemical re- 
actions involved in the setting of the 
material, is nearly always employed. 

Even if the minimum of chloride be 
used, moisture will be able to leach out 
chloride from the set floor and so form 
a solution corrosive to ferrous metals. 

The type of failure most commonly 
experienced with these materials is the 
corrosion of pipes and similar fittings 
embedded in, or passing through, the 
flooring. Neglect to provide insulating 
sleeves is often the cause of serious 
trouble. 

In the case of reinforced concrete or 
constructional steelwork, it is unlikely 
that serious corrosion will occur, unless 
the steel is in contact with the mag- 
nesium oxychloride, or unless the 
concrete is very poor, and then prob- 
ably only if some source of moisture is 
present, so that chlorides can be 
leached out of the flooring and obtain 
access to the steel by way of cracks or 
construction joints. The possibility of 
effects of this kind should, however, 
always be kept in view when mag- 
nesium oxychloride is used. An example 
may help: the ground floors of a 


Crown Copyright Reserved. 


number of council houses on a wet 
clay site were made by laying a 
magnesite floor on a very lean concrete 
sub-floor, laid directly on the ground. 
All these floors failed, the magnesite 
breaking to pieces and an efflorescence 
of the chloride corroding all metal 
work with which it came in contact. 


Concreting in Frozen Ground 

In conne¢tion with shafts to be sunk to a 
depth of 300 feet in a waterlogged area by 
freezing the ground, putting in a cast-iron 
lining, and grouting the space between the 
back of the iron lining and the frozen ground 
with concrete, an engineer wished to have 
any information available on materials to 
mix with concrete to ensure setting in frozen 
ground. 

We find from our records on the con- 
creting of shafts sunk by the freezing 
process, that a quite interesting series 
of investigations has been carried out 
in the laboratories of the German 
Blast-Furnace Cement Makers’ Re- 
search Association. One of the prob- 
lems considered was whether it would 
be possible to omit the addition of 
calcium chloride in view of the possi- 
bility of attack of the cast-iron lining. 
The experiments are described in 
Nos. 37, 38 and 40 of Volume xvii 
(1928) of Zement. 

The results led to the conclusion that, 
provided a cement of good quality and 
well-graded aggregate are used, the 
addition of calcium chloride is un- 
necessary. It was recommended that 
the materials should be placed as far 
as possible at normal indoor tempera- 
ture. As a result of further experiments 
carried out in 1931 in connection with 
the concreting of shaft No. 4 of the 
Auguste Viktoria Colliery, it was stated 
that it would be preferable not to use 
aluminous cement for this purpose, as 
the heat generated by this cement 
during setting might endanger the 
stability of the frozen wall of the shaft. 
These recommendations were trans- 
lated into practice in the work of 
sinking the above-mentioned colliery 
shaft, an account of which is given 
in <ement, 1932, 21 (3), pp. 36-40. 
Concreting was carried out in the 
autumn and materials were used at an 
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average temperature of 20° C. This 
was attained by pre-heating the aggre- 
gate by means of the simple expedient 
of lighting a fire beneath the chute 
conveying material from the bins to 
the mixing plant, and by warming the 
mixing water to 25° C. by the injection 
of steam. 

Records taken by embedding ther- 
mometers in the concrete in the shaft 
showed that a maximum temperature 
of 17°-20° C. was reached after about 
two days and that no freezing took 
place until after sixteen days, by which 
time the concrete would have hardened 
sufficiently to be unaffected. The 
temperature of the frozen wall of the 
shaft rose from about — 6° C. to -+ 5° C. 
during the first two days, and did not 
fall to zero centigrade until nine days 
later. The cement used in this case 
was a Portland blast-furnace cement. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
results obtained with Portland _blast- 
furnace cement are not applicable to 
Portland cement. It might, however, 
be wise not to count too much on early 
rapidity of hardening, although there 
seems no reason why a rapid-hardening 
cement should not be used. If used, 
it should probably be worked as though 
it were a normal Portland cement. 

Our information on the use of calcium 
chloride, though extensive, is not very 
conclusive. An attempt was made some 
little time ago to summarize this 
information, and the result was pub- 
lished as Building Research Special 
Report No. 14. 


Cracking of Chimney Stack 

An architect requested the opinion of 
the station as to the cause of rather large 
cracks in a recently-built chimney stack. 
The cracks commenced exaé¢tly at the level 
of the top of the firebrick lining and con- 
tinued for about 40 or 50 ft. above that 
point. There was no sign of cracking in the 
lower portion of the chimney, or of any 
settlement having taken place. The facing 
bricks used were of a special shape for that 
particular type of work, and local common 
bricks were used for the interior. A cement 
mortar was employed in the proportion of 
1 of cement to 4 of sand. 

It can be shown by calculation that 
the temperature gradient likely to be 
set up in the walls of the stack would 
almost inevitably lead to cracking. In 
the ordinary course of events the 
cracking is assumed to be taken up 
by slight opening of the joints; and 
the traditional jointing material, which 
is a hydraulic lime mortar, would be 
expected to contribute to this effect. 
It would appear probable that the 
cement mortar joint used in this case 
was too strong and that distribution 
of the cracking over a large number 
of joints had not been possible. In 
consequence, the movement had been 
concentrated in a smaller number of 
relatively large cracks. 
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COMPENSATION 


FOR GOODWILL 


Under the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927 
BY T. SOPHIAN 


N almost every reference held under 


the- Landlord and Tenant Act, 
1927, the services of an expert 
surveyor are found necessary in order 
to give evidence before the tribunal as 
to the amount of compensation that 
should be awarded to the tenant. 
Compensation may be awarded under 
the Act not only in respect of improve- 
ments, but also in respect of goodwill, 
but I intend to confine my observations 
here to the question of compensation 
for goodwill alone. 
Under seétion 4 of the Landlord and 


Tenant Aét, 1927, compensation for 


goodwill is recoverable by a tenant if 


the tenant can show, inter alia, that by 
reason of the carrying on, by him or 
his predecessors in title, of a trade or 
business on the premises, goodwill has 
become attached to the premises, by 
reason whereof the premises could be 
let at a higher rent than they would 
have realized had no such goodwill 
attached thereto. The sum that may 
be awarded to the tenant, however, 
must not exceed * such addition to the 

value of the holding at the termination 
of the tenancy as may be determined 
to be the direét result of the carrying on 
of the trade or business in question.” 

But there are various factors affecting 
the amount of compensation recover- 
able by a tenant in such circumstances. 

Thus, any value, attributable ex- 
clusively to the situation of the 
premises must be _ disxegarded, 
[section 4 (1) (d) (1 

Again, regard must ‘be had to such 
matters as the intention (if any) of 
the landlord to demolish the premises, 
whether wholly or in part, or to use 
the premises for a different and more 
profitable purpose [section 4 (1) (a) ]; 
the intention of the tenant, if that be 
the case, to carry on the trade or 
business elsewhere; and the fact that the 
goodwill in question has been created 
or increased owing to restrictions im- 
posed by the landlord, upon the letting 
for a competitive trade or business of 
other premises in the neighbourhood, 
which are in his ownership or under 
his control. 

It may be mentioned at the outset 
that the goodwill for which a tenant 
may be compensated under the Aét is 
not identical with the goodwill for 
which a purchaser would pay on a 
transfer of a business. 

Goodwill appears to be made up of 
three constituent parts in most cases : 

1: Personal goodwill, which would 
follow the person creating it. 

2: Adherent goodwill, which would 
remain on the premises, notwithstand- 





ing any efforts on the part of the person 
creating it to take it away with him ; 
and, lastly, 

3: Fugitive goodwill, which would 
evaporate, as it were, on the departure 
of such person. 

The underlying principle of the Land- 
lord and Tenant Aét, 1927, as far as 
compensation for goodwill is concerned, 
is to compensate the tenant in respect 
of adherent goodwill alone. 

He is not to be compensated in respect 
of personal goodwill, because he can 
take this away with him, and further- 
more, he is not to be compensated in 
cash for fugitive goodwill, his remedy 
in such a case being the grant of a new 
lease under section 5, which will 
preserve such fugitive goodwill for him. 
Whether or not any goodwill has been 
created will depend largely on the 
profits made in the business. 

Unless there is a substantial net profit, 
goodwill can hardly be regarded as 
having attached. Whether or not the 
net profit is substantial, on the other 
hand, will depend largely on the nature 
of the business and the capital outlay. 

Assuming that goodwill has attached, 
it will not necessarily follow that any 
compensation will be recoverable, since 
it is essential to prove that the premises 
could be let at a higher rent. Having 
regard to the decision of Hudd v. 
Matthews, 1930, W.N. 140, a tenant 
is likely to find himself in difficulty 
here. According to this case, the 

question is not whether the premises 
would command a higher rent if let 
for the same trade or business, but 
whether they would command higher 
rent, quite irrespectively of the purpose 


SOCIETIES AND 


THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATION 
HE following are the dates on which 
the forthcoming R.I.B.A. Interme- 
diate Examination will be held : June 3, 
4, 6, 7 and g, 1932 (last day for applica- 
tions : May 3, 1932). 


ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 
The annual general meeting of the 
above Association was held at the 
R.I.B.A. on April 16. Mr. Charles 
McLachlan (President) occupied the 
chair. The annual report and balance 
sheet were unanimously adopted. 
The following officers and Council 
were elected for the Session 1932-33 : 
President: Charles McLachlan, 4.R.1.B.A 
Vice-Presidents: Messrs. R. Wynn Owen, 


F.R.1.B.A.; A. N. Cathcart: E. A. D. Tanner. 
A.R.LB.A.; and E. W. Bond. 


for which they may be used. And in 
any case, if the landlord could show 
that the premises if re-let for another 
purpose could be let at a higher rent 
than was obtainable if they were re-let 
for the same purpose as before, the 
tenant would be entitled to no compen- 
sation at all. 

As to the actual method to be adopted 
for the purpose of assessing the com- 
pensation, there appears to be no single 
guiding principle, and each of the 
tribunals appear to act on a different 
principle from the others. 

There is, however, one reported 
decision, but that a county court one, 
which sheds some light on the matter, 
viz., the case of Terroni v. Moselli, 
Times, January 17, 1931. In that case, 
the method adopted for the purpose of 
arriving at the amount of compensation 
for goodwill was as follows : 

1: First, the market letting value of 
the premises, as such, without taking 
into consideration any increase due to 
goodwill, was ascertained. We will 
call this X. 

2: Next, the market letting value of 
the premises, taking into consideration 
the goodwill, was ascertained. We will 
call this Y%. 

3: Next, the length of the term which 
might have been granted if a new lease 
were claimed was determined. (The 
maximum term that can be granted 
under section 5 is fourteen years. 

4: With these materials before it, the 
court considered that the compensation 
to be paid to the tenant was a sum 
equivalent to the capitalized value of 
the increase of rental, Y—X, calculated 
on a 6 per cent. or other appropriate 
basis over a period of fourteen years, 

or such lesser period as might be 
determined by the tribunal to be the 
proper length of term that would have 
been granted to the tenant had he 
been claiming a new lease. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Council : Messrs. E. S. Brown; J. C. Clark, 
A.R.1.B.A.; CC. W. Denton,  A.1.sTRUCT.E.: 
H. E. Furse; W. H. Hamlyn, a.r.1.3.a.; P. S. 
Hudson, A.R.1.B.A.; C. H. Holden; L. A. F. 
Treland, ..R.1.B.A.; J. H. Kirkby; G. J. J. 
Lacy, L.R.1.B.A.; D. M. Laird, A.t.stRuct.e.: 
F. J. Maynard, a.r.1.B.A.; G. E. McLeavy. 
A.R.1.B.A.; I. D. Newton; C. H. Rattenberry: 
L. H. B. Roberts, a.r.1.B.4.; G. Smith; F. A. 
Varney, L.R.1.B.A.; M. Whitgift; and W. E. 
Woolley, ©.R.1.B.A. 

Hon. Editor, The Keystone: Mr. R. Wynn 
Owen, F.R.I.B.A, 


IRISH ARCHITECTS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland 
was held at Merrion Square, Dublin, 
on April 5. 

Mr. C. A. Harrington, M.R.1.A.1., 
outgoing president, in his address, 
advised the younger members not to 
be carried away too impetuously by 
the modern trend in design. He asked 





THE 


them to remember that tradition was 
the safety valve of all good architecture. 
They should not cast aside the study 
of the orders of architecture or the work 
of past generations. They could be 
modern if they wished, but they should 
build up their work on good, sound 
foundations, reinforced by the elements 
of tradition. They should not, above 
all, experiment rashly. 

The following officers were elected for 
the session 1932-33 : 

President: Mr. M. D. Robertson, M.R.1.A.1. 
Vice-President : Captain D. M. Turner, c.£. 
Committee : Messrs. E. D. Buckley, W. H. H. 
Cooke, F. B. Craig, C. J. Crowe, J. A. Doyle, 
Cc. A. Harrington, T. F. Inglis, H. V. Millar 
and D. M. O’Dwyer. Hon. librarian: J. J. 
O’Gorman. Hon. treasurer: R. G. Millar: 
and hon. secretaries: E. R. Sheridan and H. T. 
Coleman. 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS 

Mr. John Watson, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
presided at a recent meeting of the 
Council of the Royal Incorporation of 
Archite¢ts in Scotland, held at Edin- 
burgh. It was decided that the subject 
of the Rowand Anderson Studentship, 
premium, £100, for 1932-33 _ be 
“A Pavilion of Arts for the British 
Empire at a Foreign Centenary Exhi- 
bition with Layout,” and _ that 
** A Private Open-Air Theatre in the 
Garden of a great Musician” be the 
subject of Incorporation Prize. 

The following were elected to member- 
ship : 

As Fellows: Messrs. A. W. Aliison, J. H. Scott» 
James Scott, A. G. Scott, G. B. Deas, and J. A. 
Coia. As Associates: Messrs. G. P. Booth, 
Graham Constable, G. D. Hart, W. J. C. 


Hastings, J. H. Ferrie, and H. S. Macdonald. 
Student: Mr. Robert Henderson. 


THE PRESERVATION OF AMENITIES 
The first ordinary general meeting of 
the Ruislip Village Trust, Ltd., was 
held at Ruislip recently. Mr. T. R. 
Parker, j.p. (the chairman), presided. 
The Chairman said that Ruislip was 
fortunate in possessing in the centre of 
the village a group of buildings of 
great artistic charm and antiquarian 
interest. Of those buildings, the 
ancient church was the most valuable, 
and both that and the old almshouses 
in the churchyard were safe from 
demolition. The Manor Farm and the 
old post-office, by the generosity of 
King’s College, Cambridge, had been 
presented to the District Council, and 
their preservation was now assured. 
There had been a danger that a group 
of cottages and two shops in front of 
the church might be demolished; 
therefore a few residents in Ruislip had 
between them raised £1,800 and had 
purchased this property. In order to 
put the matter on a business basis, they 
had formed themselves into a private 
limited company. 

Mrs. G. Smedley said that she hoped 
the example they had set would be 
followed by other villages and districts 
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been 


Henry G. Dowling, who has 
re-elected President of the Incorporated 


Institute of British Decorators. 


where there were buildings of age and 
charm which should be preserved. 

Mr. J. Hooper said that he had been 
informed that their company was the 
first that had ever been registered by 
any small community in order to 
preserve the amenities in their midst. 
He hoped they would extend their 
usefulness in various directions in order 
to preserve as much as possible of the 
old village of Ruislip. 

LECTURES ON ACOUSTICS 

Mr. C. W. Glover, A.M.INST.C.E., 
L.R.I.B.A., commenced, on April 12, his 
second series of weekly lectures on acous- 
tical construction at the Regent Street 
Polytechnic School of Archite¢ture. 

It will be remembered that last year’s 
series received very wide support, not 
only from members of the profession, 
but from interested laymen. 


The syllabus embraces six lectures of 


two hours each and they are illustrated 
with over 200 slides, which include 
design data and illustrations of actual 
acoustical construction work. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


May 24.—Sending-in Day. Designs for a new 
advanced division school to be erected at 
Inverness, for the Inverness County Council 
(limited to architects who have been in residence 
or in practice in Scotland since January, 1931). 
Assessor ; James D. Cairns, F.R.1.B.A. Pre- 
miums: £100 and £50. Last day for questions 
was March 26. 

September 30.—Sending-in day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
October 1.—Proposed new buildings, to be 
erected on the Woodlands estate, for the 
Scarborough Hospital and Dispensary. 
Assessor: Hubert M. Fairweather, F.R.1.B.A. 
Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. Latest 
date for submission of designs: Oédtober 1. 
Full particulars and site plan were obtainable on 
application to J. Douglas Munby, Hon. Secre- 
tary, Scarborough Hospital and Dispensary, 
before April 1, in accordance with the advertise- 
ment in the issue for Marcha last. (Deposit £1 Is.) 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Exhibition. Until April 30. 10 
(Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 


Aerodrcmes 
to 8 p.m. 
10 a.m. 


Street, W.1. 
a.m, 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of objects made by architects asa 
hobby. Until May 21. (10 a.m. to 10 p.m.). 10 a.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. Annual General 
Meeting. p.m. 


SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Until August. 0.30 a.m. 

‘* DAILY MAIL” IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. Olympia, 
Kensington, Until April 30. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 10 Upper 
Belgrave Street, S.W.1. ** How Science can Help a 
Traditional Industry.” By Dr. R. E. Stradling. 
6.30 p.m. 


SiR JOHN 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 
ROYAL SANITARY 
Norwich. Discussion on 
to be opened by J. S. Bullough, M.INST.C.E, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30 

Sunrise, 5.35 a.m. Sunset, 8.20 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to the Mansion House, 
E.C.4. 2.45 p.m. 

INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS, 
Northern District Convention, to be held at Scar- 
borough. 

LONDON SOCIETY. 
noon in Old Chiswick. 


MONDAY, MAY 2 

R.I.B.A. Exhibition of designs submitted in the 
R.I.B.A. New Premises Competition. To be held at 
Thames House, Millbank, S.W. Until May 14. 
9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. (Sundays excepted.) Also exhibi- 
tion of certain products of Imperial Chemical Industries 
9.30 a.m. 
Royart ACADEMY, Burlington House, W. Annual 

Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 
LIGHTING SERVICE BUREAU, 15 Savoy Street, W.C.2. 


INSTITUTE. At the Guildhall, 
“The Housing Problem,”’ 
5 p.m. 


or an atter- 
2.30 p.m. 


A Chiswick Gambol, 


Twenty-fifth illumination design course. Until 
May 5. 
TUESDAY, MAY 3 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Last day for 


applications for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examina- 
tion. 

THE POLYTECHNIC, Regent Street. W.1. Fourth of 
a series of six Lectures on ** Acoustic Construction.” 
By C. W. Glover, L.R.1.B.A., A.M.INST.C.E. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MAY 5 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘* Further Report on the Excava- 
tions at Hembury Fort, Devon.” By Miss Dorothy 
Liddell, F.S.A. 8.30 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF SINEERS, Savoy 


— 





ELECTRICAL E> 


Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. Varley Cen 
tenary Meeting. A short discourse on the lives and 
work of Cromwell Fleetwood Varley and Samuel 
Alfred Varley. By Lt.-Col. A. G. Lee, 0.B.E., B.Sc. 
6 p.m. Annual general meeting, 6.45 p.m. 6 p.m. 

I,.C.C, CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. “Slate.” By A. H. 
Richards. e 7.30 p.m. 

NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. (Until May 7. 


Home.” 


Session on: ‘Safety in the Speakers 

The Hon. Mrs. St. Aubyn; Dr. Elizabeth Sloan 
Chesser; Miss C. Haslett, ¢.B.E.; and Miss Norah 
March, B.SC. 10 a.m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 7 
Sunrise, 4.23 a.m. 
ASSOCIATION OF 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. 


Sunset, 7.32 p.m. 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
Visit to Grove Glass Works, 
Marshgate Lane, Stratford, E.15. 2.30 p.m. 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Visit to Marsham House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
2.30 p.m. 
MONDAY, MAY 9 
INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS At 120-122 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ‘Some Aspects 
of Central Heating Systems.” By W. FE. Fretwell. 
7 p.m. 
TUESDAY, MAY 10 
THE POLYTECHNIC, Regent Street, W.1. Fifth of 
a series of six lectures on ‘ Acoustic Construction.” 
By C. W. Glover, L.R.I.B.A., A.M.INST.C.E. 7.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 11 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to Ireland. I.eave Euston 6.10 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MAY 12 

GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
At Belfast. Day tour to Giant’s Causeway and 
Portrush. 

LONDON Society. Annual dinner to be held at 
the Edward VII Rooms, Hotel Victoria, Northumber- 
land Avenue, W.C.z. The Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres will preside. The slogan for the evening 
will be: ‘‘ Youth Looks at London.’”’ Amongst 
those who are to give their views are : The Rt. Hon. 
lord Dunglass, M.P., and Captain Harvie Watt. M.p. 


7.30 for 7.45 p.m. 7.45 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘*The Excavations at Ur.” By 
C. Leonard Wooley. 8.30 p.m. 











TRADE NOTES 


Imperial "Chemical Industries are or- 
ganizing a display of some of their products 
having a special interest to 
builders and contractors, 
the exhibition of competition drawings for 
the new R.I.B.A. Building, to be held in 
Thames House, Millbank, from May 2 to 
May 14. 
to indicate the application of each product. 

For example, a rest-room for visitors to the 
exhibition will be provided by I.C.I. Metals. 
Ltd. 
metals in 
have wall-panels of phosphor-bronze and 


architects. 
in connection with 


This display will be arranged so as 


This will show the use of non-ferrous 


domestic architeéture and will 
ceiling of cupro-nickel. 

In a similar way, there will be shown the 
uses of the Pioneer anhydrite blocks and 
plasters which are new products of Billing- 
ham and are made from 
obtained on the site of the factory. 
will be demonstrated in use. 

Another type of wall-covering that will be 
on view is Rexine Leathercloth. 


materials 
Both 


raw 


Particular 
prominence will be given to the new Stip- 
plex, a  leathercloth manufactured in 
graduated shades. 

There will be a 


paints and varnishes both for internal and 


considerable 


external application. These are products of 
Nobel Chemical Finishes, Ltd., and are to 
include samples of Dulux and Petrumite. 

Of wider interest, especially in view of 
future developments, will be the display of 
interior fittings and furnishings of moulded 
plastics. This will be representative of the 
whole plastics industry, which has grown no 
less than tenfold within the last two years, 
and _ has organized by the British 
Plastic Moulding Trade Association. 

Lighting trades are arranging a display of 
all types of electric light fittings, pendants. 
wall brackets and standard lamps. 

Murex Welding Processes, Ltd., will show 
a wide range of photos, plans, etc., of welded 
constructional work, some of which 
bodies the produéts of I.C.1I. Constructional 
Produéts. These include and 
spheres specially designed for a new patented 
system for the construction of cheaper light 
steel structures. 


been 


em- 


steel tubes 


* 
Messrs. Frederick Braby & Co., Ltd., of 
Petershill Road, Glasgow, have recently 
issued a brochure devoted to their activities 
in metal and steelwork, together with a 
leaflet illustrating their new Eclipse friction 
pivot metal The brochure 
contains photographs of many different 
types of buildings in which the firm’s 
produéts have been used, including the 
Bank of Scotland Building, Glasgow (Keppie 
and Henderson, F.R.1.B.A.); The Glasgow 
Herald Building (Keppie and Henderson, 
F.R..B.A.); Regal Piéture House, Glasgow 
(C. J. McNair, .R.1.B.a.); Warehouse, 
Bournemouth (North, Robin and Wilsdon, 
F.R.LB.A.) ; | and Crosse and Blackwell’s 
Faétory, London (Messrs. Joseph, F.R.1.B.A.). 
By the use of the Eclipse fri¢tion pivots, all 
cords, gearing or stays are eliminated. The 
pivots themselves hold. the metal window 
in any desired position, and should be of 


windows. 


show of 
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particular use for schools, hospitals and 
such-like buildings. They are simple in 
design, and are claimed to be easily con- 
trolled and efficient under all conditions. 


In the leaflet, also, is a formidable list of 


what the firm state are a few of the more 
recent contraéts in which the firm’s metal 
windows and steel stairs have been used. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors, specialists and some of the sub- 
contractors for the buildings illustrated in 
this issue : 

New Synagogue, Walm Lane, Cricklewood 
pages General contractors. 
W. H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., who were also 
responsible for the excavation, foundations, 
dampcourses, reinforced concrete, stone, 
fireproof construction and plumbing. Con- 
sulting engineer, Ewart S. Andrews, B.sc. 
Sub-contra¢tors : Lawford <Asphalte Co., 
Ltd., asphalt; Ames and Finnis, bricks and 
tiles: Bradford & Co., Ltd., artificial stone 
and stairtreads: Shaws Glazed Brick Co.. 
Ltd., terra-cotta; Power’s and Deane 
Ransome’s, Ltd., structural steel; Crittall 
Manufaé¢turing Co., Ltd., casements, window 
furniture and_ glass; British Challenge 
Glazing Co., patent glazing: Heat and 
Light, central heating and _ ventilation: 
Watson Marsh & Co. (Brondesbury), Ltd., 
electric wiring; General Ele¢tric Co., Ltd., 
electric light fixtures; A. Gosletts & Co., 
Ltd., sanitary fittings; Kingsmill Metal Co., 
folding gates; Gifco, iron staircases; Plas- 
tering, Ltd., plaster; W. Burkle and Son, 
Lid., furniture; Carter & Co., tiling; G. T. 
Friend (craftsman), stone carving, letter 
cutting, perpetual lamp, etc.: J. F. Nott, 
special synagogue furniture and fittings. 

St. Swithun’s School, Winchester (pages 
559-562). General contractors, Chapman, 
Lowry and Puttick, Ltd. Sub-contraétors : 
Williamson, Cliff, Ltd., and Roberts Adlard 
& Co., bricks; Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd., 
heating; Blockleys, Ltd., roof tiles; Grierson, 
Ltd., electric work; Best and Lloyd, Ltd., 
electric light fittings; Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co., Ltd., reinforced concrete en- 
gineers, floors; Jos. F. Ebner, oak floors: 
H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., front entrance 
porch and stage front and wrought iron 
balconies; John Bolding and Sons, Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; J. L. Emms, leadwork; 
sculpture on front by Miss F. L. Sayers. 
We regret that in the list of contractors for 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., Vicar Lane, Leeds, 
illustrated in our last issue, the general 
contractors were inadvertently given 
incorrectly. Messrs. Paul Rhodes, Ltd.. of 
Park View Works, Cardigan Lane, Leeds, 
were, in fact, the general contractors, and 


550-550). 


were responsible for all trades. We take 
the first opportunity of correcting the 
misstatement, 


In the description of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
The Headrow, Leeds, on page 527 of our 
last issue, we referred to the mansard slope 
of the roof as being covered with “* random- 
coloured slates.”” Messrs. Setchell and Sons, 
Ltd.. inform us that this building is slated 


with Old Delabole Grey-Green randoms in 
diminishing courses, and that the same 
selection of slates is used on the slated roofs 
of all the new buildings throughout 
The Headrow. 

Messrs. J. A. King & Co., in addition to 
supplying the partitions at Abbey House. 
Baker Street, N.W., illustrated in ou 
issue for April 6, were also responsible 
for the floor construction, pavement 
lights and Cristolglass (registered 
lights over the banking hall. The lighting 
fitting in the banking hall, which is believed 
to be the only one of its kind in England, is 
constructed entirely of Cristolglass, and was 


erected by Messrs. J. A. King & Co. 


LAW REPORT 


RE-DECORATION CHARGES 

Maple @ Co. v. Leijonhufired. hing’s 

Bench Divisional Court. Before Justices 
Talbot and Wright 

This was an appeal from _ the 
Official Referee, who had found 
in favour of Messrs. Maple & Co. on 
their claim against Baron Eric 
Leijonhufired in respect of re-decora- 
tions carried out at the defendant's 
house at Wimbledon. 

The Official Referee held that the 
original contra¢t for re-decoration work 
carried out by Messrs. Maple for 
£6,918 was only approximate, and 
subject to additions. 

The defendant appealed, and he was 
represented by Mr. Martin Hilbery, k.c., 
Mr. Pritt, K.c., being for respondents. 
The court, after hearing counsel, held 
that the only conclusion to be drawn 


root 


from the agreement was for an 
approximate price, as decided by the 
Official Referee, and that the re- 


decorations in regard to which Messrs. 
Maple claimed were extras. 
The appeal was dismissed with costs. 


OBITUARY 


C. C, THOMPSON : 1872-1932 

We regret to record the death, which 
took place in a London nursing home, 
of Mr. Charles Clayton Thompson, 


F.R.I.B.A., aged sixty years, a member 


of the Derby firm of Curry and 
Thompson. He was the son of the 
late Rev. G. Thompson, vicar of 


Horsley, and was connected with the 
firm for about twenty-five years. * 

Messrs. Curry and Thompson were 
responsible for the design of the new 
chapel of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission at Kelham Theological College, 
which was fully illustrated and the 
subject of a special article by the late 
Sir Lawrence Weaver, in the New 
Year issue of this JOURNAL for 193! 
(January 14). The author paid a 
great tribute to the architects when 
he wrote: “. . . they have built a 
little house of God in Kelham, which 
seems to me as devout a building as 
I have seen for many a day. Also, it is 
an achievement in sane modernism.” 

















LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 

Plans passed at souTHGATE: Four flats and 
three garages, Fairway, for Mr. J. Scarborough; 
conversion of houses into flats, Broadfield 
Cottages, Wades Hill, for Mr. J. Cooper; 
thirty-two flats, Green Lanes, for the Misses 
Ingram; layout of thirty-one houses, Meadway, 
for the Temple Estates Company; roads, 
Broadfields Estate, for Mr. O. H. Cockrill; 
timber stores, Green Lanes, for Messrs. C. S. 
Brown & Co.; five houses, Bourne Hill, for 
Messrs. C. S. Brown & Co.; conversion of 
shop into bank premises, 20 Chase Side, for 
Barclay’s Bank, Ltd.; six houses, Townsend 
Avenue, for the Collett Building Co.; altera- 
tions, 4 and 5 Prospect Place, for Mr. T. Lowe; 
thirty-two flats, Green Lanes, for Mr. P. 
Cutbush; thirty-one houses, Meadway, for 
Mr. C. E. Hartshorne; four houses, Green Moor 
Link, for Mr. W. Drinkwater. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

Plans passed by the porTsmouTH Corporation : 
Market arcade, Arundel Street, for Mr. H. 
Green; café premises, St. George’s Road, for 
Mr. G. Allen; alterations and additions, 
** Pelican ”’ public-house, Conway Street, for 
Portsmouth and Brighton United Breweries, 
Ltd.; alterations and additions, 86 Vidtoria 
Road, for Distriét Rechabites; club, Neville 
Road, for Mr. H. Stoker; ten houses, Northover 
Road, -for Mr. A. A. Carter; four houses, 
Garden Lane, for Mr. H. Daniels; nine houses, 
Kirby Lane, for Messrs. Brown and Fuller. 

Messrs. Treacher and Farmer, on behalf of 
Mr. S. M. Owen, propose to build eleven shops 
and a bank, with maisonettes above, in Goring 
Road, WORTHING. 

Plans passed by the worTHING Corporation : 
House, Stone Lane, forty-two houses, Shandon 
Road, house, Poulters Lane, three houses, 
Chesswood Road, five shops, Heene Road, 
nine houses, Pembroke Avenue, two houses, 
Loxwood Avenue, workshops, Norfolk Street, and 
house, Dominion Road, for Mr. H. M. Potter; 
house, South Farm Road, for Mr. C. H. Hobbs; 
house, Rose Walk, for Mr. R. Pierre; three 
shops, South Street, Tarring, for Messrs. F. 
Sandell and Sons; two houses, Warren Road, 
and house, Broomfield Avenue, for Mr. E. J. 
Love; house, Foxley Lane, for Messrs. West 
Bros.; additions, Fortesque Hotel, Wordsworth 
Road, for Messrs. Singer Hyde and Son; three 
houses, Rugby Road, and eighteen shops, 
showroom and flats, Liverpool Road, for Mr. 
M. R. Fletcher; house, Heatherstone Road, 
and eight houses, Madeira Avenue, for Mr. 
A. T. W. Goldsmith; four flats, Henty Road, 
and two houses, Livesay Crescent, for Mr. 
F. G. Abell; two houses, Brook Barn Way, 
for Mr. E. J. Tinniswood; Territorial Army 
headquarters, Little High Street, for Mr. H. W. 
Sanders; alterations, 11 South Street, for Messrs, 
W. H. Smith and Sons, Ltd.; two houses, 
Sandwich Road, for Mr. A. Coggins ; house, 
Offington Drive, for Mr. L. Daynes Wood ; 
two houses, Brook Barn Way, for Mr. C. E. 
Lane; lift and enclosure, St. Martins, Bath 
Road, for Messrs. Jordan and Cook, Ltd. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 

The BIRMINGHAM Corporation has leased land 
in Priory Road, on the Billesley Farm housing 
estate, to the Salvation Army for the ere¢tion 
of a church and Sunday school. 

The BIRMINGHAM Corporation proposes to 
proceed with the ere¢tion of the new head offices 
of the municipal bank in Broad Street, at an 
estimated cost of £75,000, from plans prepared 
by Mr. T. Cecil Howitt. 

The BirMINGHAM Corporation is to ereét a 
branch bank in Church Road, Yardley, at a 
cost of £4,500. 

The BIRMINGHAM Corporation is to lease a site 
in King’s Road, on the Kettlestone Farm 
housing estate, to Messrs. Parker, Deutsh and 
Turner, for the erection of a cinema. The 
estimated cost is £20,000. 
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The BIRMINGHAM Corporation has prepared a 
scheme for the erection, during the next 
eighteen months, of 3,500 houses. 

The BIRMINGHAM Corporation has prepared 
a scheme for the provision of additional accom- 
modation at various institutions at a total cost 
of £192,500. The scheme includes a new block 
at Selly Oak infirmary, to cost £99,000; ex- 
tensions at Erdington House, at £45,000; and 
a receiving block at Quintin Hall, at £45,000. 

The CHESTERFIELD Corporation has obtained 
sanction for a loan of £23,893 for the erection 
of seventy-five houses in Newbridge Lane and 
Lucas Road. 

Plans passed by the CHESTERFIELD Corpora- 
tion: Offices, Sheffield Road, for National 
Deposit Friendly Society; rebuilding tannery, 
Clayton Street, for Messrs. J. Clayton and Sons, 
Ltd.; garages, workshop and offices, Pond 
Street, for East Midland Motor Services, Ltd.; 
ten houses, King Street, for Messrs. Clarke 
Bros.; two houses, Westbourne Grove, for 
Messrs. J. Collis and Sons, Ltd.; two bunga- 
lows, Mansfield Road, for Mr. B. Randall; 
alterations, ‘‘ King’s Head” public-house, 
Knifesmith Gate, for Brampton Brewery Co., 
Ltd.; two houses, Walgrave Road, for Mr. 
A. E. Herring; extensions, Portland Works, 
for Messrs. Robinson and Sons, Ltd. 

Plans passed by the REDDITCH U.D.c.: Two 
houses, Lodge Road, for Mr. N. C. Harrison: 
two houses, off Mason Road, for Mrs. E. S. 
Bazant; ‘‘ Fountain” Inn, Evesham Street, 
for Dare’s Brewery, Ltd.; two houses, Crump- 
field Lane, for Mr. W. C. Newbould; four 
houses, off Mason Road, for Mr. H. A. Bright; 
alterations, Lowans Hill Farm, for Plymouth 
Estates, Ltd. 

The REDDITCH U.D.C, is to ereét 110 houses on 
the Salters estate and to make arrangements 
for the completion of the development of the 
Hunt End estate. 

Plans passed by the suTTON COLDFIELD Corpo- 


ration: Four houses, Worcester Lane, for 
Messrs. W. Davis and Son; eighteen houses, 
Haselor Road, for Mr. G. Stubbins; two 


houses, Oakwood Road, for Mr. Geo. Foster; 
alterations and additions, Ashfurlong Hall, 
for Mr. A. C. J. Wall; 
Boldmere Road, for Messrs. T. P. Smith, Ltd.; 

two houses, Monkseaton Road, for Mr. D. A. 
Seaman. 

Plans passed by the swinpon Corporation : 
House, Broadway, for Mr. H. Hillier; addi- 
tions, All Saints’ Church, Southbrook Street, 
and club’ room, etc., St. Barnabas 
Church, Cricklade Road, for Mr. P. M. 
Thomas; two houses, Marlborough Road, for 
Messrs. E. H. Bradley and Sons; three houses, 
Whitworth Road, for Mr. A. K. Colbourne; 
house, Marlborough Road, for Mr. F. F. 
Jefferies; 104 houses, estate off Shrivenham 
Road, for Mr. A. K. Colbourne. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 
Mr. P. B. Broadhead has submitted plans to 


the BLAcKPooL Corporation for the erection of 


a theatre in Britannia Place. 
Plans passed by the BLAcKPpooL Corporation : 
Two houses, Knowle Avenue, for Mr. T. Hilton; 
four houses, Alderley Avenue, for Mr. T. 
Foster; six houses, Harrington Avenue, for 
Messrs. Abson Bros.; six houses, Preston New 
Road, for Mr. J. Greenwood; two shops and 
houses, Roseacre, for Mr. A. Fletcher; two 
houses, Meyler Avenue, for Mr. E. Wilkinson; 
two houses, Clovelly Avenue, for Mr. W. 
Spencer; two shops, Anchorsholme Lane, for 
Messrs. P. and A. E. Royle; two houses, 
Blenheim Avenue, for Messrs. Bryning and 
Done; four houses, Bryning Avenue, for Mr. 
R. H. Cunliffe; alterations, Promenade, for 
Liverpool China Tea Co.; rebuilding, 54 Bank 
Hey Street, for Messrs. A. and E, Cook; 
rebuilding, 58 Bank Hey Street, for Messrs. 
R. H. O. Hills, Ltd.; rebuilding, 60-2 Bank 
Hey Street, for executors of H. Bennett. 


twelve houses, off 








NEWS 


The BRADFORD Corporation has approved a 
proposal of the Sutton Dwelling Trust to 
develop an estate in Dick Lane, Tyersal, by the 
erection of 300 houses. 

The CARLISLE Corporation Housing Com- 
mittee is purchasing twenty-three acres of land, 
forming part of the Kell House estate, required 
for housing purposes. 

The car.isLE Corporation Housing Committee 
has received sanction to borrow £59,312 for the 





erection of 166 houses on the Botcherby, 
Currock House and Raffles-Newtown 
estates. 

Plans -passed at CARLISLE: Two houses, 


Warwick Road, for Mr. H. Foxall; shop, 
Scotland Road, for Eskdale Creamery Co.; 
two houses, Moorhouse Road, for Mr. J. Little; 
bungalow, London Road, for Mr. S. Mann; 
bungalow, Currock Road, for Mr. S. W. Jack; 
house, Scawfell Road, for Mr. S. Mann. 

Plans passed by the pEwspury Corporation : 
Alterations and additions, café, Northgate, for 
Messrs. Fullerton & Co.; pavilion, Thornhill 
Road, for Messrs. Wormalds and Walkers; 
six houses, Bennett Lane, for Messrs. Haywood 
and Pierson; house, Whitley Road, for Mr. J. 
T. Kitson; shop, Lees Hall Road, for Mr. J. 
Holderness. 

The pewssury Corporation is to prepare plans 
for the erection of thirty-two houses on the 
Lees Holme estate. 

Plans passed at EccLES: Conversion of house 
into flats, 83 Vidtoria Crescent, for Messrs. 
Artingstall and Son; rebuilding shop premises, 
Liverpool Road, for the Eccles Prov. Ind. 
Co-operative Society, Ltd.; alterations, 119 and 
121 Liverpool Road, for the Britannic Assurance 
Co., Ltd.; alterations, to form shop premises, 
39 Cawdor Street, Patricroft, for Mr. A. 
Schofield. 

Plans passed by the KEIGHLEY Corporation : 
Two bungalows, Primrose Street, for Mr. Frank 
Paley; two houses, Exley Mount, for Messrs. 
Hird Bros., & Co., Ltd.; thirteen houses, 
Guard House Road, for Corporation Housing 
Committee; house, Oxworth Road, seven 
houses, shop and house, Edensor Road, for 
Mr. J. W. Midgley. 

The Sutton Dwelling Trustees are to ereét 
shops on their estate at Killingback, LEEDs. 

The Associated British Cinemas, Ltd., is to 
erect a cinema in Vicar Lane, LEEDs, 

The MANCHESTER Corporation has approved 
plans for the erection of 130 cottage flats and 
houses on the Anson estate, at an estimated cost 
of £53,200. 

The Otley Building Society has prepared plans 
for the erection of new offices at the corner of 
Boroughgate and Wesley Street, oTLEY. 

The PONTEFRACT Education Committee is to 
acquire and adapt the Kings School premises as 
a senior school, at a cost of £13,000. 

The PONTEFRACT Corporation is to interview 
the Ministry of Health regarding the proposal 
for the erection of 140 houses on the Wakefield 
Road site. 

Plans passed by the ROTHERHAM Corporation : 
Two houses, Wickersley Road, for Mr. A. J. 
Pugh; stores, Rawmarsh Road, for Corporation 
transport department; alterations and addi- 
tions, High House Hotel, Moorgate Street, for 
Smiths Tadcaster Brewery Co., Ltd.; house, 
Wickersley Road, for Mr. Geo. Jarvis. 

Plans passed by the scARBOROUGH Corpora- 
tion: Four houses, Peasholm Crescent, for 
Messrs. H. Proétor and Sons; parish hall, 
St. Luke’s, for Mr. C. H. Fawcett; extensions, 
Smart’s Homes, Scalby Road, for trustees; 
alterations to exits, Opera House, St. Thomas 
Street, for Mr. G. H. Hawkins. 

The Durham County Education Committee 
has obtained a site at Deneside, sEAHAM 
HARBOUR, for the erection of an elementary 
school. 

The sEAHAM HARBOUR U.D.c. has obtained 
sanction to borrow £43,000 for the erection of 
136 houses on the Deneside estate. 
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under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 


The distri is that a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 


is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 


Column i gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


Aszsosnz 8. Wales & M 
Abergavenny 8S. Wales & M 
Abingdon 8. Counties 
Accrington N.W. Counties 
Addlestone 8. Counties 
Adlington N.W. Counties 
Airdrie Scotland 
Aldeburgh E. Counties 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 
Appleby .. N.W. Counties 
a -under- N.W. Counties 
yne 
Atherstone Mid. Counties 
Aylesbury.. 8S. Counties 
Baxsvny 8. Counties 
Bango N.W. Counties 
hareard CastleN. E. Coast 
Barnsley orkshire 
Barnstaple - 8 Ww. Counties 
Barrow .. N.W. Counties 
Basingstoke Siw. Gor 4 
e .W. Counties 
Bath -. §.W. Counties 
Batley ° Yorkshire 
‘0 -. E. Counties 
——_ N.E. Coast 
Bewdley Mid. Counties 
Bicester 


Bishop N.E. Coast 
Auckland 

Blackburn.. N.W. Counties 
Blackpool.. N.W. Counties 
Blyth -- N.E. Coast 

or .. 8. Counties 
Bolton -» N.W. Counties 
Boston .. Mid. Counties 
Bournemouth 8. Counties 


B ord Yorkshire 
Brentwood E. Counties 
Bridgend . 8S. Wales & M 
Bri ater 8.W. Counties 
Bri m Yorkshire 
Brighouse Yorkshire 
Brighton 8. Counties 
Bristol 8.W. Counties 
Krixham S.W. Counties 
Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 
Bromyard.. Mid. Counties 
Burnley N.W. Counties 
Burslem .. Mid. Counties 
Burton-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Bury -.- N.W. Counties 
Buxton .. N.W. Counties 
———— E. Counties 
Canterbury 8. Counties 
Cardiff .. 8S. Wales & M 
Carlisle .. N.W. Counties 
Carmarthen 8S. Wales & M. 
Carnarvon... N.W. Counties 
Carnforth .. N.W. Counties 
Castleford .. Yorkshire 
Chatham .. 8. Counties 
Chelmsford E. Counties 
Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 
Chester .. N.W. Counties 


Chesterfield Mid. Counties 
Chichester.. 8S. Counties 


Chorley N.W. Counties 
Cirencester 8. Counties 
Clitheroe .. N.W. Counties 
Seveegen: Scotland 
Coalville Mid. Counties 
Colchester.. E. Counties 
Colne N.W. Counties 
wee Bay N.W. Counties 
Consett .. N.E. Coast 
Conway N.W. Counties 
Coventry .. Mid. Counties 


Crewe o0 . 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 


Da, sunerox a. Coast 


Darwen W. Counties 
Deal 8. Counties 
Denbigh .. N.W. Counties 
Derb -- Mid. Counties 
Dewsbury .. Yorkshire 


Didcot -» §&. Counties 
Doncaster... Yorkshire 


Dorchester S.W. Counties 
Driffield - Yorkshire 
Droitwich Mid. Counties 
Dudley .. Mid. Counties 
Dundee .. Scotland 
Durham N.E. Coast 
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I II 
E s.d. 8. d. P d. 
a 8. Counties 144 1 0% A Morthempeen 203 Mid. a. Counties 1 5t 
B oO unties 1 
Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 1 5% 113 A North Shields NE. Coast 16 
Edinburgh Scotland 16 1 i A; Norwich E. Counties 15 
E. Glamorgan- 8. Wales & M. 15% #141 A Nottingham Mid. Counties 16 
shire, Rhondda A Nuneaton.. Mid. Counties 16 
Exeter) SW. Counties *15 1.03 O 
xeter . §.W. Counties 
_— :. SW. Counties 13% 118 4% GiapensM:: MAG, Counticn, if 
A Oswestry .. N.W. Counties 16 
ELIXSTOWE E. Counties 144 1 Of 
Filey e - Yorkshir i i 4s i 4 A, Oxford -. §. Counties 15 
eet woo . unties 
Folkestone 8. Counties 13 114 A Piistey .. Scotland *1 6 
Frodsham.. N.W.Countiee 16 11% ‘Bs Pembroke.. S. Wales&M. 1 24 
Frome S.W. Counties 1 3 iif A Perth ne *1 6 
ie Peterborough . awe et 5 
a N.E. Coast 16 11 zx Denheiena t Saat - : ¢ 
Gillingham 8. Counties 1 3% 11 A: Pontypridd 8S. Wales&M. 1 5} 
Gloucester... S.W. Counties 15 10 A, Portsmouth 8S. Counties 1 4} 
Goole Yorkshire 15 10 A Preston .. N.W. Counties 1 6 
Gosport 8S. Counties 1 i} 10 
Grantham.. Mid. Counties 14 10 - Qoxzne- N.W. Counties 1 6 
Gravesend... 8S. Counties 1 5¢ 11 FERRY 
aes os voeene 7 ¢ : : R 
rimsby .. orkshire 
Guildford |: §S. Counties is ww & eee +S a6 
H As Rogete -- Mid. Counties 1 44 
ALIFAx Yorkshire 16 3 A; Rhondda S. Wales & M. 1 5+ 
Hanley Mid. Counties 16 11 Valley 
Harrogate Yorkshire 16 2 As pon Yorkshire 1 43 
Hartlepools N.E. Coast 16 2s A Rochdale N.W. Counties 16 
Harwich E. Counties 14 10 B, Rochester 8S. Counties 1 34 
aw 8S. Counties 13 Mt A, Ruabon .. N.W. Counties 1 53 
Hatfiel 8. Counties 14% #10 A Rugby ° Mid. Counties 16 
Hereford .. S.W. Counties 14 10 A, Rugeley . Mid. Counties 1 44 
Hertford E. Counties 144 #10 A Runcorn .. N.W. Counties 16 
i them is ii sae 
owden ° a8’ 
Huddersficid Yorkshire 16 11} A Steen NiW Counties 16 
Hull Yorkshire 16 11 B, Salisbury .. S.W. Counties 1 23 
I Sse Eat, Ie 
LK Yorkshire unthorpe . Counties 
Immingham Mid. Counties i 5 i if A Sheffield Yorkshire 16 
ee a 
Tone S Commie OS® skiptga Yorkie” 1 8, 
oug ae unties 
Dine .- N.E. Coast 16 11% A; Solihull Mi. Counties 15 
A; Southam ton 8. Counties 15 
peor pow. if ib Se 
enda. . Counties 
Keswick .. N.W.Countiee 14 10 #=.A Southport... N.W. Counties 1 6 
Becig,. Mi comes 3 ES) A ame: Bid ettins TE 
- 2 . ° 
poy —_— A’ Stockport :: N.W. Counties 1 6 
King’s Lynn E. Counties 13 114A eee N.E. Co 16 
Lancaster N.W.Countie 16 1 14 ‘eS Soe 86 
Leamington Mid. Counties 15 10 B Stroud . §.W. Counties 14 
-» Yorkshire 16 2% A Sunderland N.E. Coast 16 
Leek Mid. Counties 16 11 A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 
Leicester Mid. Counties 16 11 A Swansea .. S. Walee&M. 16 
igh N.W. Counties 1 6 11 A, Swindon .. S.W. Counties 1 44 
Lichfield Mig. Countt 15* 108 7 
chfie! unties 
, A AMWORTH N.W. Counties 1 5 
—_ 1 aw — ° * : 3 B Taunton .. S.W. Counties 1 it 
o° A Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 16 
Llandudno N.W. Counties 15 10 A, Te outh  8.W. Coast 1 43 
Llanelly S. Wales & M. 16 11 A Todmorden Yorkshire 16 
London (12- ‘miles radius) 17% #12 A, Torquay S.W. Counties 1 5} 
coat Ete, «6CUtk CUTE OS eee S.W. Counties 1 2 
ng n . Counties . 
Lough- ‘Mid: Counties 16 11 B Tunbridge 8. Counties s6 
roug A Tunstall Mid. Counties 16 
Luton -- E. Counties 1 44 10 
Gee. : 8a IF 1B A W. District N.E. Coast 16 
Maccure- N.W. Counties 153 113 “4 "5ARE ae ie 
FIELD alsall 
Maidstone.. S. Counties 14 10 4 a _ Cae : $ 
qaelvers Mid. Counties : gt : : A, Warwick .. Mid. Counties 15 
anchester .W. Counties Ww = 
Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 16 11, “* Weling Mid. Counties 15 
Margate S. Counties 13 11 A, West Mid. Counties 15 
oo a i oe 
erthyr a les ° % Ww. 
Middles-. N.E. Coast 2¢€ £2 oe write” “ae aE 
ro W: ee -W. 
Middlewich N.W.Countiee 15 1 oF a Ww’ :: Rwicoutes is 
Minehead 8.W. Counties 13 11 B, Winchester S. Counties 1 34 
Monmouth S. Wales & M 16 11% <A, Windsor S. Counties 1 44 
& S. and E. A Wolver- Mid. Counties 16 
Glamorganshire hampton 
Morecambe N.W.Counties 1 6 11% A, Worcester.. Mid. Counties 15 
N Ae Women, :: Nw Gonnties 1 st 
ANTWICH N.W.Countiese 15 10 rexham.. N.W. Counties 
Neath S.Walese&M. 16 1 i A, Wycombe .. 8. Counties 1 4% 
Nelson N.W. Counties 16 11 Y 
Newcastle.. N.E. Coast 16 11 B, ARMOUTH E. Counties 1 33 
Newport S. Wales & M. 16 11 B, Yeovil .. 3.W. Counties 1 3+ 
Normanton “Yorkshire 16 11 A York Yorkshire 16 


*® In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 


The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable i in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and include delivery to site inCentral LondonArea, unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The wholeof the information given is copyright. 





WAGES SLATER AND TILER SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates Rolled steel joists cut to length . - cwt. 9 6 
Bricklayer . ~ ‘ zs . per hour 1 7 d/d F.0.R. London station : Mild steel reinforcing rods, #” : : vi ga oe 
Carpenter . ‘ . . as 1 7% s. d. ” ” P ° >» 9 9 
Joiner . ‘ : ; : . sa I 7% 24” X 12” Duchesses . . . per M. é ° Oo ” ” 4 : oo” 9 6 
Machinist . . : . : oo» 1 8% 22” x 12” Marchionesses : ve 28 0 Oo ” ” c ° . oo” 9 2 
Mason (Banker) . ‘ ‘ . 1 7 20%x 10” Countesses ‘ i me 20 5 Oo ” ” &” . . oo” 9 0 
», (Fixer) ‘ ; : a r 8 18° x 10” Viscountesses = ; a 17 0 0 ” ” ° ~ - 7s 
Plumber. ; ; : a 1 7% 18°xX 9” Ladies . 15 0 0 ” ” 13° ° . oo» > s 
Painter : m , ‘ ow 1 7 W estusoriond green (random sizes) | perton 8 10 0 ” ” 14° » .. 9 
Paperhanger , ; ; ‘ Be 1 9 Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 3” 4" 
Glazier ; : : : : eS I 74 Nine Elms Station : eed a water Pa of s. d. s. d. 
ater . . i ; ; > oa s 7 Ps 2 lickness me . 10 
Me: fit OES Ose: ae hes 4% 
Timberman . ; ‘ : Sa 1 3% Best machine roofing tiles . pe 5 0 Oo Anti-splash shoes ° » 5 0 8 6 
Navvy ; ‘ . ~“ t 2% Best hand-made ao. ; i ‘i ; 5 10 0 Boots o 3 3 4 6 
General Labourer . : : A ad 1 2% Hipsand valleys . - . each ot Bends ° : . _-» £4 4 0 
Lotryman . ° : ° - z $ », hand-made . 3 ‘i : 10 »» _ with access door . : ‘o” Sn’ 6 9 
Crane Driver a ae 1 64 Nails,compo . . . . Ib 2, oe _» £2 52 
Watchman . ; ; ‘ . perweek 2 10 0 ,» copper : 2 ; : . « Swan-necks up to 9” offsets - wee eS. es 
” — bends, 4%” to 6” 4 0 5 6 
round rain-water gutters o 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness t gutte ( js 5 6 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Good carcassingtimber. . «. F.C *?5 — s,s ; “e 
£ s. d. Birch . . as 1” F.S 9 Obtuse angles : jo oe 2 6 
Grey StoneLime. . . « perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner s 7, 5 Outlets So eee 2 
ee ide Lime . ; i a haa 210 6 ands s eee es 4 ; , , : _ om . . 
ydrated Lime . ° . ° os 216 0 Maho any, Honduras. ° ee IN 
ee Cement . ‘ . a 2 60 _ African ‘ ‘ ee ; ; erties s. d 
apid Hardening Cement. ote 213 6 Cuban ; s os i > 6 
Thames Ballast é . per Y.C. 8 3 Oak, "plain American ; 2 oe m2 ; : —_ y nmaned _ : : ; + are = : 
#’ Crushed Ballast . 3 . . 1» 9 6 » Figured _,, a sie I 3 soil pipe i = so 6 
Building Sand . ; ae 10 0 », Plain Japanese . . ee I 2 3 scrap : F : : oe ae = ° 
Washed Sand . ‘ ° ‘ iin ir 6 », Figured ,, ° oe es Solder, plumbers’ i : ; ; Ib Ir 
2° Broken Brick . ‘ - s ia 9 : = — wainscot | ; = x ri 6 »  finedo. . : ; : : . ge $ 
oe . . . - oo» 12 Englis! a ; ; . 
Pan Breeze . . ° . “ ~ 6 6 Pine, Yellow > ° . a ; a Se , : ‘ : ‘ ; ; 
Coke Breeze) >. . 8 9 4, Oregon .. oo + 1-CiC. solland waste pipes:” 3") a? 6 F 
» British Columbian’ ‘ a 4 Plain cast . F.R. 1 0 I 2 2 6 
DRAINLAYER Teak,Moulmein . - oo» : 3 es « « @ £s (ee Se 
> Burma . ° s a z 2 Galvanized ‘ ° 9 2 0 2 6 4 6 
BEst STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS Walnut, American : : ae ss Holderbats . . . each 3 10 4 0 49 e 
si French . " ‘ emit 2 3 Bends ‘i ° . a § §$ 10 3 
if 6” Whitewood, American . ° 1” 9” s 2 Shoes s ° * 8 2 10 4 4 9 6 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, - « " ‘ oe 280 Heads ° ‘ ‘ vt 4 8 8 5 129 
Straight pipes ‘ ‘ perF.R. 1 1 1 6 o t : ‘i . a z $ 6 7 
Bends . . 5 s . each 210 sa - f ; . 5 > . 2 PLASTERER 
Taper bends . ¥ ae 6 3 7 2 o 2 Ct . ‘ = Iiro : £ sd 
Rest bends . a , a $5 8 9 “i — : : a8 115 0 Lime, chalk . : ° - perton 2 8 6 
Single junctions . i ae 3 9 5 9 Deal matchings, i- ‘ i ; e 16 o Plaster, coarse. . : . ” 210 6 
Double _,, ; ; e 4a 5 9 8 9 ‘ 2 > ; , 4 17 6 fine ° ° ° . ” >= * 
Straight channels . : ee 2 6 3 2 2 ; ‘ I 60 Hydrated lime ‘ . ° ” 216 0 
#’Channelbends . . . ,, 7 8 — Rough boarding, Yr ; «2 oS 2 13 9 ‘Sitapite . - - + ” 2 © 
Channel junctions . : os ee 7 oO 12 6 me as ‘ ‘ ie : «6 Keene’s cement . . ° . ” 7= 
Channel tapers , : ae 5 6 7 9 iW . : 8s Sand, washed. ° ° - ¥.C, Ir 6 
Yard gullies . . < a 9 6 Ir 6 Plywood, per ft. sup. Hair . . ° : . : Ib. 6 
Interceptors . . : ce 18 6 25 9 Thickness . an }" a” +” Laths, sawn ° : . . bundle 24 
Iron drain pipe. . perF.R. 2 3 a Qualities | |AA. A. B.JAA. A. B.JAA. A. B.JAA. A. B. » rent . . . . 3 9 
Bends. ca, 2 ewe GO FO ae a Ee aaa? tatnmalis. eB 34 
nspection bends . ‘ a as. 5 24 0 irch , «te § 8 74 6 8 6 
Single junctions . * <i 9 3 18 o Alder . .| 343.2 ; : : 2 54 j et ; 6 GLAZIER s.d s. d 
Double junctions . : co ale 14 0 27 6 Gaboon : Sheet glass, 21 oz. i . =" "9 
Iead wool . - « bb. 6 = Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6b St 4%) 9% 74 — |1/ob 10 - » 260% -. - - HI 
Gaskin ‘ ; c > ay 5 - Figured Oak Arctic glass - x ame 5 
_ Eside | 8&7 -j10 8 —|rxh- - [21/6 - - Cathedral glass . ‘ — 6 
BRICKLAYER Plain Oak Hartley’s rough rolled . ‘ ° o 9 
a4 ie see 64 6 -| 747 -| 9#- -|1/o - - Do. wired plate . ‘ oe 2 
Flettons : : ; ; . prM. 3 1 6 gonPine|5 4 -15%¢5 -16 - -|- - _ 2” Polished plate, n/e . “ft. . . a 74 tor ° 
Grooved do. . ° ° . . 6 ’ -” * . : 7 a SF 
Stocks, ast Quality” : : : - : a é Scotch glue . i ‘ a ; : . & Ss bt ss c wo t &a te 
. 3 a ca & «= os 4 ; oe ee 
Blue Bricks, Pressed - .  « 4 918 0 SMITH AND FOUNDER " ” 7 * * #2323 4 
irecuts . = is ” ” . . o @ Sw 3 & 
. Wirecuts = 6: sm 378 ¢ ~— Tubes and Fittings: _ -»- 2 « © @ oie 
aaa . : : = ge 8 6 (The following are the standard list prices, from which ” ” 20 . + » 3 38 3 9 
Red Sand-faced Facings - : ae 7 xz 0 should be deducted the various percentages as set ” ” 45 ° - » 3 Ob» 4 OF 
Red Rubbers for Arches . x 7 = 15 0 0 forth below.) ” ”” 65 : « ww 3 Be 4 4 
Multicoloured Facings : . + | 9 40 ; er ¢ fo 2s v v» 990 + + » 4 4 4 9 
Luton Facings —_— ‘ 1 a Ss Tubes, 2’-14’ long, perft.run 4 5¢ ot t/t 1/10 100 . > » 4 oo @ SE 
Midhurst White Facings . i 5 00 Pieces, 12°-234" long each ro 1/r 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, ner . * oo» ro 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt 3°-114" long gg 2607s o/s 8 35/- oo» ” 2 * «© oo ze 
glazed, xst quality : Long acsiwe, 12”-23$"long,, «r 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 ” oo» », over 2 . oo» I 9 
Stretchers . . ° + ~~ se 6 »  3°-119" long,, 8 10 1/5 1/Ix 3/6 ” plate, nje : ft. ~ r 6 
Headers < ss a : ss sa 21 0 0 Bends . an 8 «x 1/7k 2/74 5/2 ” oo” ” - oo» 3 0 
Bullnose . . . 3 zs - - 2 Springs not socketed” - 5 7 1x/th 1/11$3/12 ” oo» ” 5 . * oo» 4 0 
Double Stretchers» zi : és 30 0 0 Socket unions . s » 2/—- 3/- 5/6 6/9 xo/- ” oo» ” 7 . _ oo” 5 9 
Double Headers . = ee ae ee — — . «os © St =H 2/2 as ” ” 15 : . oo» 6 0 
Glazed Second Quality, Less: a, “ae I 0 0 : » - 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/r gp ONEF IS . - 7s 
», Buffs and Creams, Add ; : a a foes ; » 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil . ‘ - & 3 
», OtherColours . : ao 5 10 o Plain sockets and nipples ;, 3 4 6 8 1/3 
a° Breese Partition Blocks | .per¥.S,° 1 9 Diminishedecckets. ,, 4 6 9 1/- a/- PAINTER i«n¢é 
23" os oe ; a 2 0 Flanges . . - » 9 I- 1/4 1/9 2/9 White lead. ; . : ‘ . ewt.2 8 0 
ves “ a > ‘ Hs 2 3 Caps . : . ” 3% 5 8 t/- 2a/- Linseed oil . ‘ i . - gall. 24 
4 ” es ” ie a a 3 0 Backnuts . : ” 2 3 5 6 1/1 Boiled oil . > ‘ ‘ - 2 8 
Iron main cocks » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 12/6 Turpentine : 5 ‘ = i. 
MASON »» 9» With brass plugs ,, — 4/—- 7/6 10/- 21/- Patent knotting . ‘i ; ; 5c ee 14 0 
Discounts : TUBES Distemper, washable . $ ‘ . cwt. 3 0 0 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms: s. d. Per cent. Per cent. oe ss 8 ee SM 
Portland stone, Whitbed. .  . F.C re ee ee ee ee — eee > ea 
» Basebed . ‘ ‘ ‘ 49 Water . . . 58 ~ water . 45 Size, double e . _ 3 . firkin 3 0 
Bath stone ””. j . ; Se aie 2 ix Steam . ‘: - 55 ‘i steam. 40 Copal varnish. . ° a . gall. 13 0 
York stone . i ‘ a0ske 6 9 Ln a . oe, é . = ae 14 ° 
sh . a ‘ a 
” ae : . -_ 7 6 Gas_. : - 57% Galvanized gas . 474 +#Whiteenamel . a A ‘ oe ee os : 
pe g, 2 . . ‘ . FS. I : Water . ‘ - 52% ‘ie water. 424  Ready-mixed paint . “ . os 13 6 
pe _ ‘ . : a 2 Steam . a . ae oa steam. 37% Brunswick black. ; ° 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 


of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 


London Area. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away 
» to reduce levels n/e 5’ o” deep and cart away 
» toform basement n/e 5’ o” deep and cart away 
2 5 10’ o” deep and cart away 
” ” = o” deep and cart away ° 
If in stiff clay ° e e ° ° - add 
If in underpinning ° ° e ° e © ~e 
Digging, return, fill and. ram . . ° ° 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation 
to pier holes 
to trenches . 
extra, only if left i in 
Hardcore, filled in’and rammed 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6 1). 
4-2- 1) 
o» ee underpinning 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . ° ° 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” ” 


DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 

to be priced separately) . . ° ° F.R. 
Extra, only for bends ° ° ° ° ° 

junctions ° ° ° ° ° ’ 

Gullies “and gratings ‘ ° a 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing . e ° F.R. 
Extra, only for bends ° e ° ° ° 


BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar 
in cement 
‘s Stocks in cement . 
9 Blues in cement 
Extra only for circular on plan 
om backing to masonry . 
on raising on old walls . 
underpinning . 
Fair Face and pointing internally 
Extra only for picked stock facings 
PS red brick facings 
os blue brick facings 
oe glazed brick facings . 
Tuck pointing ; : . . 
Weather pointing . 
Slate dampcourse . 
Vertical dampcourse 


ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse 
” Vertical dampcourse . 
” paving or flat 

1” paving or flat 

1” x 6” skirting 

Angle fillet 

Rounded angle 

Cesspools . 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, babiiing, fixing and eneanens 
down, complete . ° ° ° . 
Bath stone and do., all as last 
Artificial stone and do. . 
York stone templates, fixed complete 
os thresholds 
ne sills 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or 7 laid to a 3” ; me and ae with ony 
nails, 20” x 10” 
Do., 18” x 9” 
Do., 24” X 12” 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ‘ 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” Re, | ‘nailed 
every fourth course . 
Do., all as last, but of machine- made tiles 
Fixing only, lead soakers . : 
Stripping old slating and clearing aw ay 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 

Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, sunetang 2 all ay 

Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . ° 
9 to stanchions . ° e ° 
90 to staircases 

Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. 

Fir framed in floors ° 

roofs 

trusses 

itions 
i, deal sawn boarding and fixing to’ joists 


i i 7 “ 


x 2” ‘fir battening for ‘Countess slating 
a for 4” gauge tiling . . ° 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet 

Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° 


” ” ” 2» 


” ” 
” ” 


” ” ” 3» . : 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists 
iy deal gutter boards and bearers 
I 
2” deal wrought rounded roll’. 
1” deal grooved and wae, "flooring, laid complete, including 
awe off ° ° ° 
” do. 
* do. 
deal ‘moulded sk skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
to w ° 
1}" do, . e e . e ° e 


Y.S. 
Cc. 


F.c, 
” 


” 


Sar. 
” 
” 


Doz. 
Sqr. 


Sar. 
F.S. 


They include establishment charges and 


fa ¢ 
3 6 
Io oO 
Ir o 
zr 6 
12 0 
3 0 

5 0 

5 0 
Io 

6 

6 

34 

14 Oo 
ss @ 
118 6 
a a 
9 

6" 

s. d. 

2 6 

; & 

4 6 

9 9 

7 Oo 
18 6 
£ s. d. 
32 0 O 
340 «0 
41 10 0 
62 o.|[U€0°0 
3 0 0 
200 
3 0 O 
Io 0 Oo 
3 

Io 

1 6 
19 

4 6 
10 

4 

Io 

» 9 
s. d. 

5 6 

7 6 

5 6 

6 6 
Io 

2 

2 

5 0 
£s. d. 
ir 6 
15 6 
16 6 
14 0 
16 0 
I 3 6 
£ s. d. 
a 
42320 
412 0 
610 0 
4 00 
313 o 
9 

10 oO 
. a &@ 
3 © 
ro 
Io 
20 

5 0 

6 9 

8 3 

9 0 
12 0 
117 6 
a 
7 6 
12 6 
16 0 
6 

2 6 

3 0 

3 6 
Io 

I 4 

r 8 

9 

215 0 
3 4 0 
313 0 
I 10 
2: 


profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
iy deal moulded sashes of average size . ° e e PA 


1” deal- cased ‘frames, double hung, of 6” x 3 ” oak sills, 1%” ‘pulley 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting a 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . ” 
e ” e e ” 
Extra only ‘for moulded ‘horns ° ° ° ° 
iy deal four-panel square, both sides, door : . ° - #FS. 


" » but moulded both sides ‘ ‘ . - . . 9 
4 x pe ‘tebated and moulded frames ‘ ° ° - BPR. 
44” x 33” % o , _ , a pes 
14” dea] tongued and moulded window-board, on and including 
deal bearers ‘ FS. 
1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir — ° » 
1 deal moulded wall strings ° ° ° . ” 
outer strings . e . ° ” 
Ends of treads and risers housed to ‘string Each 
3” x 2” deal moulded handrail! ‘ i. . . - EF.R. 
" x I ee balusters and housing each end . i a - Each 
1%” x I r ° é . . ” 
gx 9 deal wrought framed ‘newels ° ° ° . . a 
Extra only for newel -_ ‘ . . ° . - Each 
Do., pendants ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° os 
SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . Per cwt. 
Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . . ”» 
Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . 90 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, 4” and up, bent and fixed complete a 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, a all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . ° 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars : Per ‘cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, om, etc. ° ° Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings  . . ° . ” 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° . ° ‘ ° ° 9 
Do. in soakers e ° . . ° ° ° ° ” 
Labour to welted edge . ° . ° ° ° . BR 
Open copper nailing a ° ° ° ° . ‘ ° - 
Close ” ° ° ° . e « . . on 
; 3” ” 1}” ue 


Lead service pipe and a ¢ a ¢& ae 4. s. d. s. d. 
fixing with pipe 


hooks . F.R.1r 2 : 2 2 2 8 3 8 
Do. soil pipe and 

fixing with cast lead 

tacks . . . _ _ _— _ _— 
Extra, only to bends Each — _ _— — 2 3 
Do. to stop ends ° 7 9 z © z 3 2. @ 
Boiler screws and 

unions . ‘ pe ee 4 0 5 6 8 o _— 
Lead traps . -_» = _ _ 7 6 to 6 
Screw down bib 

valves . ‘ oa 2 e 1o 6 12 6 _— _ 
Do. stop cocks « -_it.2 12 0 16 0 23 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron $-rd. gutter and fixing . ° ° . ‘> - ER. 
Extra, only stop ends ° ‘ ° ° ‘ - Each 
Do. angles . * ° ° ° ° e ° * ° Pe 
Do. outlets . . ” 
4” dia. cast-iron rain-water pipe and mee with ears cast on - ER. 
Extra, only for shoes . - Each 
Do. for plain heads ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° oo 


PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ‘ » . . ae 


Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. . ° . ° ° os 
Lathing ‘with sawn laths to ceilings 2 
2” screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, ‘wood block 

floor, etc. . ° 9 
Do. vertical . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ” 
Rough render on walls . ° ° ° ° ° 9 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ° ° ° ° . 9 
Render and set in Sirapite os 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement. a 
Extra, only if on lathing ‘ . . . on 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris ° ° ° ° ° - E.R. 
Arris ° . ° . ° . ° 9 
Rounded angle, small ‘ . ” 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, ars 1” girth ° 9 
1” granolithic pavings . ~- Te 
13” : * 
6” x 6” white glazed wail tiling and fixing on prepared screed . ee 
9” x 3” » . ” 


Extra, only for small quadrant angle a . ° ° ° - RE 


GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with a ° ° ° . *#FS. 
26 oz. do. and do. . - . . ia 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty ° ° ° ° ° oe 
Cathedral glass and do. . . ‘ ‘ ; ~ 
Glazing only, British peas Plate ’ ° ° . o 
Extra, only if in beads . ° . ° ° » 
Washleather ° > ° ° ° . ° . FR. 
PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. ° ° . ° ° - Y¥S. 
Do. and distemper walls ° ° ° ° ° ° ° » 
Do. with washable distemper . ee 
Knot, stop, pee and —_ four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 9 
Do. on woodwork e ° ° 2 
Do. on steelwork . . ° . e ° ” 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish | ° ° ° ° 9 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . . . ° . . ” 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork . ° ° ° ° ° 9 
French polishing . ° ° e ° ° ° - FS. 
Stripping off old paper . ° ° ° ° ° ° - Piece 
Hanging ordinary paper ° ° ° . e . from ‘* 
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AN ARK AND ORGAN RECESS 


rr 


Or 


AT THE SYNAGOGUE, WALM LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 





LOOKING OVER THE AL-MIMAR 


HE Ark shown in the above photo- 

graph and in the detail drawings 
reproduced overleaf is of oak, with gates 
of gilded wrought iron. Behind the gates 
are oak shelving and panelling, and at the 
top of the Ark, also in oak, are an 
organ recess and tablets inscribed with 
the Ten Commandments, the whole sur- 
mounted by a reproduction in wrought iron 


[Designed by C. 7. Eprile (Burnett and Eprile) 
TOWARDS THE PULPIT AND ARK 


of the ‘‘ Shield of David.” The steps are of 
terrazzo. 

On either side of the Ark is an oak seat, 
the back of which is designed to form a 
doorway to the storage space beyond for 
curtains, etc. 

Further illustrations of this new 
building, and an article on the planning of 
synagogues, appear elsewhere in this issue. 
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A NEWS KIOSK 
AT STUTTGART 


FOR “DAS TAGBLATT” NEWSPAPER 





THE KIOSK AND SCHOCKEN STORE 


Ts. kiosk, of which measured drawings are repro- 
duced within, to the scales indicated, stands on 
the wide strip of pavement opposite the ‘* Tagblatt ”’ 
newspaper building in Stuttgart, and has been erected 
for the display of news-sheets, which are arranged in 
the twelve glass-fronted cases, one of which is built 
into either side of each of the six piers. 

A low zinc-covered roof projects 3 ft. from the 
outer face of the piers and provides ample protection 
from the weather. Rain water is discharged down 
the pier in a concealed pipe. 

The floor is raised about 3 ins. from the pavement 
and is covered with slabs of yellow travertine, similar 
to that with which the piers are faced. 

The photograph above shows, in the background, 
the Schocken building, by Eric Mendelsohn. 
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VITA" GLASS 
Soe ARE 

7 | GUARANTEED 

aj PERMANENT 


If you have heard a rumour that "Vita" Glass loses 
its property of letting in ultra-violet rays after a 
few months or a couple of years, don’t believe it. 
"Vita" Glass is unaffected by old age. Its healthy at- 
tributes are perpetual. Like other glass it is affected 
by exposure to sunlight and takes some little time to 
adapt itself, but after that its admission of the 
ultra-violet rays of daylight is stabilised for ever, 
and it lets in those rays to the furthest limit of 
the sun’s spectrum. It is made and guaranteed by 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS, LIMITED, St. Helens, Lancs. 


“Vita” is the registered trade mark of PILKINGTON BROTHERS, LIMITED, St. Helens 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 
HALLS AND CORRIDORS 


N the face of it, the hall and corridor might be 
expected to evince relatively little difference country 
by country. In reality, like every other architectural 
disposition of space, they display marked—and, if 
anything, increasingly divergent—national characteristics. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 illustrate three types of hall. 

The first, which is English, acknowledges pre- 
dominantly French antecedents. Straightforward, well- 
lit and spacious, though lacking in any particular 
individuality, it might be taken for the entrance lounge 
of one of the newer blocks of London flats. Aétually, 
it is the vestibule connecting the Seventh Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Iverna Gardens, kensington, with 
its adjacent Sunday school. 

The second and third are German examples, in both 
of which patterned brickwork has been employed. 

The former is the booking-hall of an important 
Jrontier station: a plain reétangular circulating-area, 
with side aisles separated by oblong brick-faced 
stanchions. An enlivening decorative feature is con- 
tributed by the slightly reeded coloured-cement finish of 
the concrete roofing-beams. This treatment is little used 
over here, although its execution is easy and inexpensive. 


The latter shows the entrance hall of one of the two 
great administration blocks that flank the Frankfort 
Central Markets. The utilitarian nature of this 
building is emphasized by a total absence of facing 
materials or plastering. In both cases brick and concrete 
have been happily combined. 

Figures 4 and 5 contrast a typical German with a 
typical French corridor : 
cheap dwellings in Berlin, the other in what claims to 
be an ** exclusive *’ restaurant in Lyons. 

Figure 4 represents a corridor reduced to its simplest 
possible terms, but rendered attractive by good proportion 
and the thin black lining used to pick out the jambs 
and lintels of the doors. 

Figure 5 reveals the classical influence of a beaux- 
arts training. Its effectiveness depends on the sequence 
of plainly plastered oftagonal cupolas in which the 
indirect lighting is concealed. The mottled mosaic 


flooring is rather disturbing to the severity of the com- 


position, and seems to lack any real relation to it. 
A geometric mosaic pattern, or monochrome linoleum, 
would probably have provided a more harmonious 


solution. BAIRD DENNISON 





[Paul Phipps, archite‘l. 
1. VESTIBULE : SEVENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, IVERNA GARDENS, KENSINGTON 


the one in a large block of 


J 


77 
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[By courtesy of the German Reichsbahn. [Martin Elsaesser, architect. 


2. BOOKING HALL AT RHEINE, A JUNCTION NEAR 3. HALL OF AN ADMINISTRATION BLOCK, FRANKFORT- 
THE DUTCH-GERMAN FRONTIER ON-MAIN CENTRAL MARKETS 


[Erwin Gutkind, architect. [Michel Roux-Spitz, architect. 
4. TYPICAL FLAT CORRIDOR IN A LARGE BERLIN 5. CORRIDOR TO THE PRIVATE ROOMS, RESTAURANT 
BLOCK OF DWELLINGS BERRIET ET MILLET, LYONS 
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AN EMBODIMENT 


HE resolve of the Royal Institute of British 

Archite¢ts to embody itself in a building which 

shall be its own proper expression must be 
considered, we think, as an event of wide importance. 
For one thing, it is a definite mark to show that a 
certain attitude to architecture, taken by members of 
the profession as well as the public, has passed. 

The nineteenth century, with all its solid virtues, its 
pre-eminence in literature, its ideality in painting, its 
noble volcanic rhetoric, with all its remarkable 
achievements, could make of architecture little more 
than a flunkey art. A building became during that 
epoch the means of expressing, not the spirit of its 
endeavour, but its owner’s purse and pocket. The 
scandal of the pocket borough was succeeded by the 
frippery of the purse-proud borough. If the client 
could afford the bulge of a bow window, it was not 
considered whether the design as a whole could afford 
it. Architecture became, in the public eye, a kind of 
heraldry of wealth, and was requisitioned to show the 
exact status of the building owner in the hierarchy of 
possessors. ‘The static flunkey of bricks and mortar 
was a sympathetic background for the slightly less 
static flunkey known as “* Jeames.” 

Nevertheless, the right conception of architecture 
as the embodiment of abstract ideas did persist, and 
has at length come into its own. We see its fulfilment 
in the Underground Building, the Cenotaph and 
Liverpool Cathedral. 

At one time it seemed possible that the R.I.B.A. 
would prefer the sterility of adapted premises, with 
their unscientific planning and disorderly sequences of 
rooms and galleries, and general appearance of a 
sand heap for an ostrich. For a time there was not 
the courage to show those convictions from which 
abstract ideas are born. Perhaps this arose from the 
Englishman’s shyness of confessing that his art is 
based on emotion, and each member of the Council 
shamefacedly concealed from his brethren the thrill 
and absurd elation he felt at the idea of a Building for 
Architecture. 

Fortunately, profession 


the enthusiasm of the 


prevailed, and, once it was decided to leave Conduit 
Street, recognition was given to the fact that a great 
chance had come. It was possible now to vindicate 
the true nature of the architeét’s work. A great art 
could be shown, not as the flunkey of wealth, 
exasperating plain men with gold braid, tassels and 
buckles, but as an affirmation of innate human dignity 
and beauty. 

It is good, also, that the severely practical men of the 
profession have supported the proposal to build. That 
the project was extravagant at a time like the present, 
that the money might have been used to better pur- 
poses, that no scheme would satisfy the members—to 
all such criticism it was necessary to turn a deaf ear. 
For the acts which now impress a frayed world are 
those of confident construction. To build over the 
abyss of mistrust which stretches under civilization 
seems like a miracle of courage. We are very proud 
of our staunch profession. 

This vision of a home for architeture, when it has 
become aé¢tual, will have, therefore, an interest for the 
man in the street. He will see not only that the 
members of a great calling have faith in the future; 
but we hope he may also realize a little what archi- 
tecture is all about. This fuss about Waterloo Bridge, 
and the countryside, these explanations of why 
engineering is not enough, this dinning into deaf ears 
of the need for both simplicity and the most compli- 
cated order in the development of towns—our new 
building should put before every man an example of 
what we try to do and, by omission, of what we try 
to avoid. 

But to architects it will have a further and special 
significance. They will realize the many cares and 
many qualities which have been joined and subsist, 
in a kind of charity with one another, in the design. 
For they will look at it through the atmosphere of 
their experience, or, as a man may see the reflection of 
the stars at high noon when gazing into some deep 
well of the chalk downs, so we hope we may see 
reflected in archite¢ture’s new home certain starry 
ideals too high for our humble practice. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
Undoubtedly Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
revised drawings for Liverpool’s 
Roman Catholic Cathedral 
will be the centre of interest among 
the architectural subjects at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. In 
the special article devoted to a 
discussion of the Cathedral’s design 
by Harold Tomlinson, in this issue 
(pages 588-593), it is pointed out 
that there are significant 
changes from the original project; 


Reproduced from 


new 


some 


CATHEDRAL AT 


the perspective drawing by Cyril A. 





1Q52 





LIVERPOOL 


and _ all 
unity. 

In the above perspective, drawn a 
couple of years ago, for example, 
there are eight flanking buttresses 
to the great central dome; these 


representing a gain in 


have disappeared and, instead, 
there are now four corner ones. 
The central arch of the west 


elevation has undergone modifica- 
tion ; and the stone enrichment 
has been revised in many places. 


Farey 
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NEWS 


Winner of the R.I.B.A. 


competition: G. Grey 
Wornum, F.R.1.B.A., 
Past-President of the 


A.A. Educated at the 
Slade School and th: 
old evening school of 
the A.A., he 
articled to the late 
R. Selden Wornum. 
Awarded the A.A. 
Travelling Studentship 
Silver Medal in 
1909, he elected 
an Associate of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1921 and 
a Fellow in 1923. He is 
forty-four years of age 


was 


and 
was 


AND 





TOPICS 


Author of the 
Second Premiated 
Design, R.I.B.A. Com- 
petition: Verner O. 
Rees, F.R.1.B.A.. Vice- 
President of the A.A. 
Educated at the R.A. 
Schools in London, he 
also received experience 
in Englishand American 
offices. His prizes in- 
clude the R.A. Silver 
Medal for Design, 1911; 
and the A..\. Travelling 
Studentship — in 
Elected an .\ssociate in 
1922, he 

Fellow in 


IQ10. 


became a 
1931. 


x For illustrated critique of the R.I.B.A. Competition, see pp. 594-609. +* 


FORM OF CONTRACT 
UILDERS and architects seldom meet each other in 
any quantity, and when they do, they nearly always 
discuss the R.I.B.A. form of contraét, getting in their 

thrusts wrapped up in little jokes and mutual compliments. 

True to this fatal habit, a recent meeting at the Guildhall, 

Guildford, listened to an address on the 1931 form of build- 


THE 


ing contract, by Mr. Sydney Tatchell, vice-president of 


the R.I.B.A., than whom there is no one better fitted for 
this task. 
* 
Quite apart from the valuable effect of a full and 
authoritative statement upon this important document, 
the meeting of the two sides of the building business in 


friendly discussion helps enormously to ease the working of 


our complicated machine, because, instead of perpetually 
facing each other across the body of the client, as it were, 
the two are apt to draw together on these occasions to 
see themselves as collaborators with a public to educate, 
and little-known standards of good workmanship to 


maintain. 
* 


BRITISH STEELWORK ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 

Will the tariff on steel reduce foreign imports and give 
new hope to the industry in this country ? This question 
was answered in no uncertain manner by Mr. John Colville, 
the Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, at the 
annual luncheon of the British Steelwork Association on 
Friday last. He said that he did not believe the critics who 
stated that it would produce slackness and inefficiency. 
Every other country which had a steel industry had built 
it up by protecting its home market, and had wondered 
that Great Britain allowed steel to be freely imported, made 
under wage conditions that were much lower than those 
obtaining here. Our quality was not in question, Our 
price more often was, but the key to the position was 
production, and he believed that, given a fair opportunity, 
the British makers would show their ability to produce at 
competitive prices when allowance was made for the wage 
levels and overhead charges in foreign countries. I need 
not point out that much applause greeted these remarks ! 
Mr. Colville thought that one of the most important ways 
in which trade could be developed was to secure the 


adoption of British standards wherever possible, a method 
with which I thoroughly agree. 
* 

Mr. J. H. Humphryes, the President of the Association, 
pointed out that the steel industry was looking with great 
hope and some anxiety to the deliberations at Ottawa. 
The steel industry formed an important link in the com- 
mercial and industrial development of the Empire, and 
their interests were strongly interwoven with the poten- 
tialities of the Ottawa Conference for national industrial 


recovery. 


* 
It must be clearly recognized by all users of steel 
that much depends upon the Ottawa Conference. If 


we can only induce Canadians to buy British steel, then we 
shall be able to watch once more the rise of the steel 
industry, which, surely, is one of the hardest hit of national 


industries. 


* 
MR. BOSSOM’S *’ EMPIRE TIMBERS ~ LUNCHEON-PARTY 
Russia’s “ peculiar trading system,” it was called, at 


Mr. Alfred Bossom’s ** Empire Timber” luncheon-party 
at the House of Commons last week. In effect :_ timber- 
dumping. And doubts were expressed as to whether any 
tariff wall could be built which she would not jump. 
The sting is, of course, that, while British Columbia 
produces softwoods of the first excellence—Douglas fir is 
only one that is becoming increasingly recognized—such 
anti-economic competition puts iron shackles upon their 
importation to the United Kingdom. 
* 

Nevertheless, the encouraging announcement was made 
that, thanks to the 10 per cent. duty, the Chief Engineer 
of the L.C.C, had that day awarded, in open competition, 
a contract for goo standards of Empire timbers. The 
Empire hardwoods, too, are winning their way by their 
strength and beautiful figuring. Much scientific investiga- 
tion into their characteristics has been going forward at 
Princes Risborough, and seven great schools have under- 
taken to preach their virtues and show samples. The 
Empire Marketing Board and the Building Centre have 
combined to enlist the further interest of architects, and 
it should be more widely known that a complete range of 








) 


specimens is to be seen at the E.M.B. Empire timbers will 
undoubtedly make their way: quantities have been 
employed in the new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, as 
well as very many other important new buildings. 
* 

LIVING-ROOM DESIGN 

Last week’s D.I.A. luncheon met to discuss the living- 
room as presenting a field for design, as a room, and in its 
equipment and furnishing. It was a well-attended luncheon 
to hear Miss Muriel Harris, the Paris correspondent 


NORWICH 
MUNICIPAL 


Assessor’s 


Charles Holloway James, F.R.1.B.A., Vice- 
President of the A.A., joint author (with 
S. Rowland Pierce, A.R.1.B.A.), of the 
winning design in the Norwich Municipal 
Offices Competition. Articled to Walter B. 
Wood, of Gloucester, he has been assistant 


R. Ropert ATKINSON, F.R.I.B.A., the assessor in 
this competition, has made his award as follows : 
First premium, Design No. 134 (£500), Messrs. 


C. H. James and S. Rowland Pierce, F. & A.R.1.B.A., of 


33 Bedford Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 

Further premium (£700), 
three competitors : 

Design No. 131 (£250), Sir John Burnet, R.a., Tait 
and Lorne, FF.R.I.B.A., of 1 Montague Place, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

Design No. 112 (£250), Messrs. Shepherd and Jellicoe, 
AA.R.LB.A., of 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2. 

Design No. 6 (£200), Messrs. E. Douglas Lyons, Thomas 
E. North and L. Israel, of 34 Vaughan Gardens, Ilford. 


divided amongst the next 


The assessor, in his report, said: ‘I congratulate the 
Council on the splendid result of this Competition. 
143 designs were submitted, consisting of more than 


850 drawings, and approximately fortv of these were of 
J 5 2 e 
Owing to the high standard of 


first-class importance. 
many of the designs submitted, I have had the greatest 
difficulty in arriving at a decision, and I would like to call! 
the attention of the Council to certain of the unsuccessful 
designs. Specially noteworthy were designs Nos. 8 (Mr. 
J. M. Wilson, a.r.1.B.4., London); 83 (Messrs. Bertram 
S. Hume and Raymond Erith, aa.r.1.B.4., London); 110 
Mr. P. D. Hepworth, r¥.R.1.8.4., London); 137 (Messrs. 
Stanley Hall and Easton and Robertson, FF.R.1.B.A., 
London); 143 (Mr. James Burford, a.R.1.B.A., London).” 

** Further, several other designs presented interesting 
solutions, which I think deserve praise, namely, designs 
Nos. 19 (Mr. B. W. L. Gallannaugh, L.R.1.B.4., London); 
60 (Messrs. J. R. Leathart and W. F. Granger, F¥.R.1.B.A., 
London); 63 (Messrs. Stanley G. Livock and Arthur W. 
Kenyon, FF.R.1.B.A., London); 78 (Messrs. Buckland and 
Haywood, FF.R.1.B.A., Birmingham); 94 (Mr. T. Cecil 
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of The Manchester Guardian, open the discussion. Her 
point of view was that of an educated person in touch 
with Continental tendencies, and an interesting one. But 
it is a matter of the greatest difficulty to induce speakers 
to touch on the real matters of principle which underlie 
the design of houses and furniture. It was left, therefore, 
to youth, in the person of Mr. Pleydell-Bouverie, to talk of 
those things about which designers really feel and by which 
they are moved. In the few minutes remaining to him he 
spoke good sense—and we were grateful. ASTRAGAL 


OFFICES 
COMPETITION 


Award 


to Sir Edwin Lutyens, pR.a., Barry 
Parker, F.R.I.B.A., and Dr. Raymond 
Unwin, P.R.1.B.A. He is well known in the 
field of domestic archite¢ture, and, in asso- 
ciation with F, R. Yerbury, has published 
a book on Smaller Houses for the Community. 


Howitt, F.R.1.B.A., Nottingham 141 (Messrs. Gutteridge 
and Gutteridge, F.R.1.B.A., Southampton); 142 (Mr. James 
Miller, F.r.1.B.A., Glasgow). 

“In assessing the competition, I have borne in mind 
the fact that the Council will require future buildings or 
extensions on the site, the allocation of which may not be 
decided for several years, and therefore these future blocks 
should be as free as possible from restriétions, although 
forming part of the general scheme. I have also borne in 
mind the question of an economic, simple and dignified 
scheme, one which can be easily subdivided and one 
which will lend itself to subsequent rearrangement as the 
various departments require it. 

‘“* Most competitors have submitted solutions which in 
general principles are somewhat similar, but there are one 
or two original ideas upon which I will comment later. 
The levels of the site have in most cases been utilized by 
competitors for access to the different floors in a very clever 
and logical manner. The suggestion for an internal court- 
yard has been very generally followed, although it was not 
intended to be a rigid condition. 

** The three main problems confronting competitors were 
the planning of the medical officer’s department, the 
planning of the city accountant’s department, and the 
planning of the council chamber, with its suite of committee 
rooms, etc. Of these, the medical officer’s proved to be the 
most difficult problem, and in two of the designs premiated 
this department has been placed in what is pra¢tically a 
separate building. In most cases the planning has been 
very thoroughly worked out, and I only regret that it is 
not possible to mention all the designs which presented 
interesting features.” 

The designs will be exhibited in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Norwich, on Saturday, May 21, and from Monday, May 23, 
to Saturday, May 28, both days inclusive. from 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m. It is hoped to illustrate the winning design 
immediately photographs are available. 
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Drawn by H. L. G. Pilkington.} 


Union Buildings, Pretoria. 





[R.A. Exn. No. 1273. 


By Sir Herbert Baker, R.A. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 1 


DISDAIN, as lofty as it is inge- 

nuous, for the annual exhibitions 

of architectural drawings at the 
Royal Academy is becoming almost as 
general as pitying or ribald contempt 
for the kind of painting and sculpture 
which dominates the other 
Burlington House. This easy superi- 
ority is usually based on a fundamental 
misconception of the nature and func- 
tions of an Academy of Fine Arts. As 
an official body, governed by elderly 
men, it can scarcely be expected to 
sympathize with revolutionary move- 
ments in art intended to disturb the 
cultural status quo. Its avowed object 
is to prevent more haste making less 
speed; its primary duty, the thankless 
task of preserving a juste milieu between 
yesterday and today, so as to try and 
please everybody : or, in other words, 
the majority of the public. It is not 
concerned with tomorrow, for, officially, 
tomorrow never comes. It does not 
pretend to give a free platform for 
impatient and rebellious youth, but 


only for youth that persists in spite of 


age, or youth that shows itself wise in 
the wisdom of the more immediate 
past. 


rooms of 


BY BAIRD DENNISON 


England is not the Continent. What 
has happened there is part of a compre- 
hensive process of rationalization and 
revaluation, which has hardly begun 
to manifest its first repercussions over 
here. These are cold facts and must be 
accepted as such. Could a Hanging 
Committee of “under forties” be 
imagined, no one would expect it to 
give much of a look in to the septua- 
genarian stalwarts of academic tra- 
ditionalism. The corollary of realizing 
that Royal Academy Exhibitions repre- 
sent the taste of the average more or 
less educated citizen, who is still far 
from having foresworn his sentimental 
allegiance to the past, will be a juster 
and a saner criterion for judging them. 

Considering that those archite¢éts who 
are the hope of modern English archi- 
tecture are sparingly represented, it 
may be said at once that this year’s 
exhibition attains a very high, if not 
particularly stimulating, general level. 
Though there are few “ outstanding ” 
designs, there are hardly any to which 
a prescriptive right to be present could 
be denied. 
buildings on an ambitious scale is an 
ominous reminder of our economic 


The marked paucity of 


straight-jacket. There is far less stone 
and far more brick, but stucco shows 
welcome signs of revival. Colour 
continues to reassert itself: particularly 
in roofs, where green tiles are 
increasingly in evidence. 

In a purely pictorial sense this high 
general level produces that vague 
impression of uniformity of manner 
underlying diversity of subjeét which 
characterizes a one-man show. The 
reason is that so many of the buildings 
owe their presentation to the delicate 
water - colours of the specialist in 
perspective renderings. His order 
has perfected a technique (and it is a 
technique of a very high order) which 
has the advantage of visualizing archi- 
tecture for the layman, by animating it 
with vegetation and sunshine. His 
warmly-glowing, creeper-clad_ walls; 
his deftly-handled skies and trees; his 
glimpses of lawns and gardens trans- 
form every house he portrays into an 
“ideal home.” ‘This method has an 
important architectural disadvantage. 
Instead of depicting buildings that as 
yet only exist in the mind impersonally, 
it offers highly personal, not to 
say roseate, interpretations of their 
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Union Buildings, Pretoria: layout. 


appearance in a finished state, and a 
more or less definite local setting. It 
also tempts the artist to make a really 
attractive job, if not a positive four de 
force, of the least promising or deserving 


elevations. Pi¢iuresque evocations of 


this type, which were unknown until 
the last century, are now rarely met 
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with on the Continent, where mono- 


chrome line and shadow drawings are 


held to be the only ones that allow 
accurate ** reading.” 

If only hierarchically, the R.A.’s and 
A.R.A.’s must be the first to claim our 
notice. Sir Herbert Baker’s Govern- 
ment Buildings at Pretoria (1273), 


a 
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[R.A. Exn. No. 1273. 


By Sir Herbert Baker, R.A. 


with a replica of the South African War 
Memorial at Delville Wood ensconced 
within its sickle curve, is inevitably the 
first in the room to arrest attention. 
This very large picture does less justice 


to the detail of its subject than to the 
melodramatically empurpled thunder 


clouds gathering overhead. The artist 


ee ameter: 
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makes the weather obscure his view. 
Sir Herbert is also represented by 
Martin’s Bank, Lombard Street (1312). 

Sir Edwin Lutyens’ shows three 
superbly executed elevations, a plan, 
and a cross-section of his Roman 
Catholic Cathedral for Liverpool (1217, 
1224, 1228, 1234, 1242: see pages 
588-593 of this issue). 

Sir J. Burnet, Tait and Lorne exhibit 
their Burlington School for Girls at 
Streatham (1260), and two proposed 
blocks of flats; one in Guernsey (1295), 
and one in Park Lane (1300). All 
three are uncompromisingly Modernist, 
the first most prepossessingly so. An 
elderly F.R.I.B.A., who happened to be 
examining this school at the same time 
as myself, remarked to his companion : 


** Of course I don’t like that sort of 


Union Buildings, Pretoria : 


thing, but no one can deny that it is 
properly designed *—which is a very 
fair and sufficient criticism taken either 
way. The Park Lane flats are as 
functional and  flat-roofed as_ the 
youngest of us could desire, but unlike 
the Burlington School, they lack any 
specifically English quality; perhaps 
because Park Lane is becoming daily 
more cosmopolitan. This gleaming 
concrete building should help the 
younger generation to realize that even 
some of their elders can be found on the 
side of the angels. With valiant opti- 
mism in the future of our climate, palm 
trees are shown growing in the open 
court. There may be a glass roof, but 
the drawing does not show it. 

Sull, if it comes to that, there is a 
proposed Neo-Georgian hotel at Hull 
1283) with an Italian roof-pergola 


dripping wisteria, which, like the facade 
of Ferensway Hall, likewise in Hull 
(1304) that puts back the clock so 
delicately and deliberately, seems soft 
and effeminate compared to the virile 
severity of the old Georgian house- 
fronts of Albion Street in the same city. 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott’s Cambridge 
University Library (1282) isa fine but 
rather hard black-and-white drawing 
on brown paper. It may be this 
hardness of delineation which makes 
the tower seem not wholly at one with 
the body of the building. The crown 
of this tower has a surprising affinity 
with the orthodox manner of capping 
American sky-scrapers — perhaps in 
deference to the Rockefeller Bequest 
that is defraying part of its cost. One 
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drawing (a real pencil drawing at last !) 
of Waterloo Bridge, widened to take 
four lines of traffic (1270), gives the 
impression that this widening would 
affect the balance of Rennie’s design 
to a very considerable extent. The 
line of corbels he has introduced is, 
rather inevitably, conspicuous enough 
to add a protuberant detail that would 
be supererogatory to its magnificent 
austerity; it also makes the balustrading 
appear to be set back too far behind the 
parapet. Sir Reginald’s sketch design 
for a suspension bridge at Charing 
Cross (1278), with portals like his 
Menin Gate at Ypres, is not altogether 
in his happiest vein; and envisages a 
rather unnatural combination of steel 
and stone. 


leaves this drawing with a certain sense Mr. Curtis Green’s Church of St. 
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section through amphitheatre. 


of disappointment, hoping that it will 
prove to be quite unjustified. 

The new Medical School, Pathological 
Institute, and Nurses’ Hostel at St. 
Mary’s Hospital (1286), and the College 
of Nursing and Cowdray Club, in 
Cavendish Square (1316), are typical 
of Sir Edwin Cooper’s superlatively 


competent Renaissance work. Mr. 
Walcot’s brilliant rendering of Sir 
Edwin’s Baggage Hall at Tilbury 


Landing Stage (1305) showing a huge 
dependent Union Jack, sheds something 
of the glamour of a turn at the Military 
Tournament on the prosaic duties of 
H.M. Customs. It also brings out the 
good vaulting, and the way in which 
the effect of the square brick supporting 
columns is spoilt by conventional stone 
capitals. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s very fine 





[R.A. Exn. No. 1273. 


By Sir Herbert Baker, R.A. 


Dunstan at Waddon (1294) is one of 
the best things in the room; neat, 
reticent, and well-ordered, but perhaps 
a trifle too refined. Mr. Guy Dawber’s 
Foord Almshouses at Rochester (1254) 
are much more attractive seen where 
they stand than in a rather huddled 
bird’s-eye view. Mr. Anning Bell’s 
cartoons for stained glass windows 
(1320, 1301, 1305) show no recogniz- 
able modification of his familiar manner. 
The last contains a small inset of St. 
Cecilia, looking like an illustration of 
the very best girl at St. Winifred’s, 
praying to win the Good Conduét Prize. 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, who shows an 
exterior and interior view (both in the 
so-called Beaux-Arts style) of the 
United States Supreme Court at 
Washington (1194 and 1200), is the 
only H.F.R.A. architect exhibiting this 
c 
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Foord Almshouses, Rochester, Kent. 


year. His American Legation at 
Ottawa (1210) is a rather ghostly but 
altogether charming drawing of an 
example of American classicism at its 
best. Its elevations recall the lovely 


old building at the north-east corner of 


Soho Square on the site of which 


eS = . Se 





Drawn by W. A. S. Lloyd.] 


Church at Waddon. 


NEW NORTH QUADRANGLE 





Crosse and Blackwell’s offices were 
recently rebuilt. 

Among the most sympathetic exhibits 
(other than those shown by R.A.’s and 
A.R.A.’s) are Sudbury Town Station, 
by Adams, Holden and Pearson (1271), 
the Tuberculosis Hospital at Sully, near 





THE FOORD ALMSHOUSES ROCHESTER. 
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[R.A, Exn. No. 1254. 


By E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A. 


Cardiff (1313), by W. A. Pite, Son and 
Fairweather; design for a Church near 
Sheffield (1226), by B. Hume and 
R. Erith; and the interior of St. 
Nicholas Church, Burnage, Manchester 

1191), by Welch, Cachemaille-Day and 
Lander. 


[R.A. Exn. No. 1294. 


By W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., and Partners. 
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LTHOUGH Sir Edwin Lutyens 
is one of our greatest living 
exponents of the traditional in 

design, one is always prepared to meet 
the unexpected in his work. The 
scheme for the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral is full of surprises, not only 
in the freshness with which familiar 
forms are handled but also on account 
of the vastness of the scale and the 
multiplicity of ‘ gadgets’ which are 
introduced. 

It will be seen from the reproductions 


Lee 1 Angee te 


[R.A. Exn. No. 1217. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’s Drawings 


of the }-in. scale drawings which 
appear in these pages that Sir Edwin’s 
original scheme has been modified 
considerably during the past few 
months. The basic form remains un- 
changed, but the subsidiary masses 
have been rearranged, and the de- 
tailing of the stone enrichment has 


BY HAROLD 


been revised in many places. The 
eight flanking buttresses to the great 
central dome have disappeared and, 
instead, there are now four corner 
ones of greater complication, and the 
attic band of brickwork which crowned 
the outside walls has been replaced by 
stone. The whole composition has 
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CATHEDRAL AT 


become more unified, and has gained 
enormously in the transition. Par- 
ticularly does this apply to the west 
elevation, for in the original con- 
ception the great central arch seemed 
so finely adjusted to its abutment as to 
invite constant speculation concerning 
its factor of safety. In the new scheme 
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LIVERPOOL 


in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
TOMLINSON 


there is a greater mass of walling above 
and at the sides of the opening, and 
the appearance of this front is further 
improved by modifications to the 
flanking belfry turrets, which formerly 
seemed to bear a somewhat 
relationship to the central mass. 
The walling almost everywhere has 
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[R.A. Exn. No. 1242. 


received some sort of modification, and 
the more subtle integration of brick- 
work and stone has removed the 
rather unhappy feeling of “ stripy- 
ness’ which was criticized when the 
preliminary drawings appeared. A 
very small change which has made a 
great difference lies in the discon- 
tinuity of the string course at impost 
level of the flanking arches to the west 
end and transepts. The downward 
tapering of the opening is no longer 
so pronounced even in the drawings, 
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and in the executed work its influence 
will no doubt be sensed rather than 
perceived. 

In a series of plans which bristles with 
the unexpected the constant occurrence 
of this gradual attenuation of sup- 
porting .members is possibly the most 
marked feature. To some extent this 
is due to the small scale of the drawings, 
for the skilful modelling of mouldings 
of minor projection disappears into a 
line which expresses none of the 
liveliness of larger details. 

The Cenotaph in Whitehall is prob- 
ably the best-known example of Sir 


Edwin’s handling of the vertical in- 
flection of emphatically rectangular 
forms, and unfamiliarity with its em- 


ployment as preparation for the spring- 
ing of an arch inclines one at first to 
be suspicious of its suitability for this 
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supporting a pediment above. Between cases, and the provision of running 
each pair of piers under the huge water to the fonts. The supply to the 
arcade, which rises 157} feet above fonts will proceed from a large vessel 
the floor, there is a chapel, and the in which the water will be blessed in 
building will have forty-six altars, the established manner, and after 
which partly accounts for the im- passing through the building it will 
pression of an unusually large area reach the earth through normal 
occupied by solids in the plan. piscine. 

Complicated as the plan is, it soon The materials which will show ex- 
becomes evident in closer study that ternally are, as already stated, brick 


the interior will be dominated by three 
compelling vistas, leading to the High 
Altar, the Lady Chapel, and_ the 
Blessed Sacrament Chapel, and termi- 


nated at the west end by the doors of 


the narthex, which correspond to the 
large arches of the western front. The 
narthex is intended to provide refuge 
for the destitute. It will be open day 
and night, warmed and lighted, and 
fitted with benches from which the 
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(5. EDWIN LUTYENS) 


MAURETANIA 
ST. PAULS 
ST PETERS 


CT “YRAMID 








purpose. It is in the section that the 
feeling of strangeness is most acute, and 
therefore it is of great interest to 
examine the executed model of a pier 
and part of two nave arches. The 
model entirely justifies one’s conviction 
that Sir Edwin knew what he was doing. 
A pier is a very tricky business indeed, 
and while each of its elements is 
classical, 
simplicity which almost defies analysis. 
No other architeét would have dared 
to say almost the same thing so often 
and in so many different ways. 
Pedestals appear at the base, pedestals 
are seen above the main cornice, 
superimposed on other pedestals, and 
pedestals are freely translated into 
surface modelling at greater heights. 
Naturally, the “ orders” are applied; 
low down they appear as_ pilasters 
carrying returned entablatures, whose 
reference is questioned without offence 
whenever it might interfere with the 
basic simplicity of the silhouette. In 
what corresponds to the triforium of a 
Gothic church there are attached 
columns surrounding the opening and 


there is a complication of 





weary, while resting, may contemplate 


the interior with the distant altar 
lights. 

One of the most interesting points 
in the plan lies in the placing of the 
organ, 
great difficulty. Sir Edwin has solved 
it by concealing both it and the choir 
in a round shaft which penetrates the 
crypt behind the high altar. The 
architect is assured, by an experiment 
which he has made already on a smaller 
scale, that this novel feature will not 
impair the quality of the music. 

It is impossible here to consider the 
plan in detail. Such a wealth of 
imagination is lavished on even the 
smallest units that an article might be 
devoted to each; but it may be noted 
that the floor will be in cast iron, with 
patterns in white and dove marble, 
instead of the familiar steel which was 
originally intended. Experience has 
proved in the meantime that a steel 
floor would be far too slippery for this 


purpose. Among other unusual points 


are treasuries built in the solid wall 
leading from some of the spiral stair- 


which is always a problem of 


and stone. The stone will probably 
be Irish granite, but a final choice has 
not yet been made, while the bricks 
will provide a wall of very unusual 
texture. The size of these is approxi- 
mately 22 ins. by 11 ins. by 14 ins., 
and therefore has something in common 
with Roman work. The dome is to 
be covered with stainless steel, and it 
will be noticed that in the pattern of 
the surface simplification of the original 
design has taken place. 

A great deal has already been written 
about the vastness of the project, and 
journalists writing for laymen have 
naturally seized on this aspect of the 
building as most likely to appeal to 
the popular imagination. The present 
writer found that the dimensions bore 
so little relation to his previous ex- 
perience that he was unable to form 
any conception of the real size until 
he had drawn superimposed profiles of 
various familiar forms for comparison. 

The Great Pyramid appears to be the 
only building which offers serious 
competition in volume. To the archi- 
tect perhaps the greatest numerical 
interest lies in the diameter of the 
dome. This is 168 ft.—nearly 20 ft. 
in excess of the largest existing dome— 
and is, in consequence, vastly greater 
in volume than anything which has 
been attempted in the past. The long 
section of the dome reveals a con- 
struction similar to that of St. Paul’s, 
the lantern being carried on a cone 
masked from below by an inner dome, 
and hidden from without by an outer 
dome of taller proportions. The in- 
ternal aspect of the dome is not unlike 
St. Paul’s, but the “eye” occupies 
proportionately more space, and 
instead of the band of applied columns 
above the main cornice, there is a 
clerestory of round- headed windows. 
The upper portion of the clerestory 
appears on the elevations; but< the 
parapet will mask them from most 
points of view in the completed build- 
ing. Perhaps they will be revealed 
when the Cathedral is viewed from 
the tower of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott’s 
Anglican Cathedral which will face it 
on another eminence in the same city, 
and the contemplative observer will be 
led to speculate on the strangeness of 
human circumstances which could lead 
to the erection of two of the world’s 
largest buildings devoted to different 
branches of the Christian faith, and by 
architecis whose persuasions in each 
case are those of the other creed. 
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[R.A. Exn. No. 1234. 
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Robert Atkinson Charles Holden 


FIRST PREMIUM 


{£500 


SECOND PREMIUM (£300 


THE AWARD 


Assessors : 


H. V. Lanchester 


G. Grey Wornum 
No. 201 


Verner O. Rees 


Sir Giles G. Scott, R.A. 
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R.I.BA. COMPETITION 


Dr. Percy S. Worthington 


SEE PAGES 595-599 


SEE PAGES 600-601 


No. 168 
THIRD PREMIUMS (f150 each) Brian O’Rorke and Kenneth Peacock (No. 221) SEE PAGES 602-603 
Percy Thomas and Ernest Prestwich (No. 270) SEE PAGES 604-605 


Frank Roscoe and Duncan Wylson (No. 277) 


R. Furneaux Jordan 


E. A. A. Rowse, with Jeffryes and Carnegie 


SUPPOSE that the author of each 

of the very many designs for the 

new R.I.B.A. building thought 
he had a chance. I suppose that 
the authors represent truly the British 
architectural profession as a_ whole. 
I am bound to suppose that every 
architect eligible and able to do so 
has responded to the Institute’s call 
(though I do not, as a matter of fact, 
believe it), and I prefer not to suppose 
that any architect conscious of his 
inability has set out to waste his own 
and the assessors’ time by a_ useless 
spoiling of clean paper. 

I have not said yet that the exhibition 
at Thames House strikes me as a rotten 
show, and, in spite of what may seem 
the tendency of these opening remarks, 
I am not going to say so. For one 
thing, I have only spent an hour there, 
so far; an hour chiefly spent in 
walking. For another, I think the 
first premiated design as good as can 


Commended : 


No. 13 Horace L. Massey 


No. 143 


No. 200) 


BY H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL 
be desired, and in itself a full justifica- 
tion of the competition. And, for 
another, the exhibition does not strike 
me as a rotten show. 

The first impression it must make on 


all critical minds, however, is one of 


hesitation and gaucherie, combined 
with nervous self-assertion. British 
architecture is plainly suffering from 
an inferiority complex. <A succeeding 


impression is more comfortable: if 


there is little first-rate skill, there is 
even less second-rate slickness. In the 
palmy days of competition “* perspec- 
tives,” one knew that almost every one 
of the attractive designs submitted 
would deteriorate if it came to be 
worked out. Nowadays a competition 
has the exciting uncertainty of an 
embryo-show. 

Slickness, however, was the defect of a 
quality; and that quality was pro- 
fessional skill. In this heyday of the 
amateur, professional skill is suspect, 


Auckland, N.Z. 
Vine and Vine (No. 178 
L. H. Bucknell, E. W. Armstrong, and Miss M. F. R. Ellis 


FIRST 


SEE PAGES 606-607 


No. 29) 
Richardson and Gill (No. 182) 
Scarlett and Ashworth (No. 237) 


IMPRESSIONS 


being confused in most people’s minds 
with professorial skill and the tedium 
of academies. Artists pose as untutored 
children in a world where all the art 
of all the ages is continuously broad- 
cast. I cannot help thinking that they 
ought to see a little less and learn a 
little more. 

There are in the exhibition several 
designs for an Institute of Swedish 
Architeéts, a clever design for an 
Institute of Genoese Architects, «some 
interesting designs for warehouses, and 
a large sprinkling of designs for Ameri- 
can luxury hotels. Whatever may be 
our national sense of humour, so patent 
to us and so incognizable to other 
nations, it cannot arise from any 
intuition of the inappropriate. Even 
among the premiated and the com- 
mended designs there are sad specimens 
of esthetic unsuitability. 

The competition has, I think served 
its purpose in securing for the R.I.B.A. 


[Continued on page 608. 
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Longitudinal section (reproduced to larger scale). 
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Verner SECOND 
O. Rees PREMIATED 

DESIGN 


Longitudinal section (reproduced to larger scale). 
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Elevation to Portland Place. Cross section. 


R.I.B.A. : 
Brian O’ Rorke and DESIGN 
Kenneth Peacock BRACKETED 

THIRD 


LONG eter ign 


Longitudinal section (reproduced to larger scale). 
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Elevation to Portland Place. Cross section. 
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an excellent design, capable of further 
improvement, no doubt, but, even in 
its present form, much better than 


could have been secured by any other 


means. It has called forth other 
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designs of great merit and_ interest. 


It has also—and may this prove as_ its psychological ill- -adaptation to its 
salutary to us as it should do! produced conditions. At least, that is how, at 


of its insufficiency of technique and of 


a most unflattering self-portrait of 
modern British architecture in the mass. 


first sight, it appears to me. Later on, 


I shall go to Thames House again. 


THE DESIGNS DISCUSSED 


BY E. MAXWELL FRY 


No restrictions will be placed on competitors as to style, but the Assessors will seek 
primarily for evidence of imaginative handling of plan, structure and material, and for 
a due sense, in the external and internal aspects of the building, of the dignity and 


significance to the national life of the profession of architecture.” 
‘*. . etear thinking and a striét sense of fitness for purpose. 


‘It should be borne in mind that the new R.I.B.A. building, by reason of its 
representative character, is likely to be held by the present and by future generations of 
architeéts and the general public to be an example of the best work of our time. 


RCHITECTS have never before 
been invited to compete for the 
design of a great building in 


fairer terms than these. The im- 
portance of the R.I.B.A. building is 
unquestioned. Its. influence upon 


building in the years to come will be 
the more pronounced coming, as it 
does, at a time prepared for change 
and new development. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that 
the greater proportion of the work 
resulting from post-war years of intense 
activity shows few signs of an _ intel- 
lectual mastery over*the problems 
introduced by modern structure and 
materials, and urban building. Despite 
the deep researches into these vital 
problems by Continental architects 
researches which have been productive 
of a magnificent revitalization of their 


architecture upon a firm basis of 


modern structure—we in this country 
have been content to pursue what 


remained to us of a revived style of 


Renaissance building, with damaging 
results both to our art and to our 
profession. 

It was the promise of a higher standard 
of judgment in the Assessors, held out 
by their instructions to competitors, 
quoted above, that set this competition 
apart as being of more than usual 
importance. 

STRUCTURAL REQUIREMENTS 

The conditions affecting the general 
structure of the building were those 
governing the erection of reinforced 
concrete or steel - framed buildings 
coming within the jurisdiction of the 
L.C.C., coupled with certain restric- 
tions in rear for the purposes of light 


and air, and by the compulsory use of 


Portland stone on the two _ principal 
facades. The L.C.C. restrictions may 
be summarized as : 


a) A restriction in the height of the face of 
the building of 80 ft. from the pavement, 
with two further floors to come within an angle 
of 75° from the horizontal. 

6) A minimum thickness of 134 ins, for all 
except party walls. 


c) Alternative fireproof staircases to be 
provided for floors above the R.I.B.A. premises, 
and from those parts where numbers congregate. 


d) An area shown on site plan to be kept 
clear of building above first-floor level. 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS AND CIRCULATION 


The important front faces Portland 
Place. There is access for goods and 
services through Williams Mews, and 
access to the floors above the R.I.B.A. 
premises must be by means of an 
entrance, staircases and lifts on the 
Weymouth Street, the longer but 
lesser front of the site. 

The present basement is some 10 ft. 
below pavement level, and the condi- 


tions indicated a full employment of 


this space, with additional areas avail- 
able in vaults under nearly the entire 
depth of both pavements. 

It was indicated as a general instruc- 


tion that planning should allow of 


some rooms being en suite, with a view 
to providing for varied and at times an 
intensive use. 
mezzanines and _ changing levels, 
governed always by the need for fit 
proportions, simplicity, convenience 
and dignity, came as a final spur to 


imagination before the schedule of 


accommodation was entered upon. 

The position of parts of this accom- 
modation was fixed. The R.I.B.A. 
premises were to occupy a basement 
and three major floors above, the 
remaining space being planned for 
letting offices. The President, Secre- 
taries and general offices had to be 
on the ground floor. The floor level 
of all other rooms was optional. 

The space requirements centre round 
five important rooms or groups of 
rooms : 

a) A meeting room of 2,500 sq. ft. to seat 
400. 

(6) An exhibition and banquet room to seat 


400 at dinner, with other smaller galleries, 
making up a total of 6,000 sq. ft. 

c) A Council room of 1,500 sq. ft. 

(d) A large tri-partite library to accommodate 
7,000 ft. super. of books (measured vertically), 
disposed in the main rooms, galleries and stack 


The employment of 


rooms, together with librarian’s and othe! 
ancillary apartments. 


e) Six committee and arbitration rooms 
one of 1,000 sq. ft., and at least two to be 
capable of amalgamation on occasions. 


Moreover, accommodation for 
members’ reading, writing and refresh- 
ment rooms was to occupy 1,500 sq, ft., 
with an extra 200 sq. ft. for women 
members. 

Lavatories and cloak rooms were 
mentioned, with a note as to. the 
necessity for good circulation. 

These spacious apartments, it must 
be remembered, called for halls, stair- 
cases and corridors on the same scale. 

The plans reproduced will provide 
the means of comparing the relative 
sizes of the various groups of rooms. 


THE FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN 


O limits were set vertically to the 

amount of space to be occupied 
by the R.I.B.A., and the winning 
design takes the initial advantage ot 
creating only three floors of letting 
offices instead of the usual four, thus 
allowing for lofty proportions on every 
floor. 
The plan above ground floor is 
L-shaped, with a straight facade upon 
each frontage. Upon each floor the 
major axis of the site controls and 
unifies the plan. From the entrance 
in Portland Place a wide corridor leads 
to the grand staircase midway .along 
this axis. A central flight of stairs 
leads downwards into the lobby of the 
meeting hall; the side flights lead up 
to the first floor, with the great 
banqueting room and galleries. To 
right of the long hall and staircase is 
the general office and offices for 
inquiries and the secretary to the 
board; on the left the president, 
secretaries, etc., are rather uncom- 


fortably crammed together, with lava- 
tories between this group and _ the 
meeting room. 

This latter is a fairly well-shaped room, 
lit from two large windows at the side, 
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its solid roof carrying a formal roof- 
garden accessible from above. 

The outstanding merit of this floor 
resides, it seems to me, in the imagina- 
tive handling of the staircase levels, 
which command views, both upward 
and downward, of great richness and 
complexity. It is here, too, that the 
benefits of vertical freedom are 
apparent. 

The grand staircase is terminated at 
first-floor level, where it arrives to 
share in the fine vista running through 
the entire length of the building. The 
stair-head faces Portland Place, and 
one must turn to enter the banqueting 
hall, an enormous room, running 
through the depth of the building, 
with four free-standing columns sup- 
porting its ceiling. The side bays drop 
to accommodate mezzanine rooms, 
and good lighting may perhaps be 
questioned. Exhibition galleries and 
committee rooms take up the remaining 
space. 

At this point a side staircase leads to 
the mezzanine floor, accommodating 
members’ rooms, council club-room, 
committee rooms, etc., tying into the 
floor below as a gallery to the staircase 
hall, with a view into the banqueting 
hall through a great grille. 

Hereafter the grand staircase is for- 
gotten and the small staircase leads to 
the library, isolated, as it should be, 
on the third floor. The long axis is 
again stressed to fine effect, and the 
small staircase dignified at its crossing. 
The library lies over the banqueting 
hall, a long flat-ceilinged hall, with 
side aisles down part of its length and 
librarian’s room and committee-rooms 
down the remainder. 
course, good, and the central nave is 
lit by a fine window filling the whole 
end space. At the other end of the 
axis is a spacious ante-room leading 
into the council room. 

The whole of the R.I.B.A. quarters 
are invested with a wealth of highly- 
decorative ornament, mainly concen- 
trated in huge grilles and ceilings, and 
given colour and point by carefully- 
arranged lighting. It is hard to 
associate such richness with the archi- 
tectural headquarters. The pitch is 
high and dramatic, though the main 
elements of each floor are simple and 
direct. 

Externally, there is small indication 
of the proportions of the interior, since 
so much takes place upon the central 
axis. This, true, is given prominence 
in a tall window over the entrance, 
but the fenestration is disappointing 
and not strong. <A tiny false roof, 
made for effect, looks what it is. 

THE SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN 
HE second premiated design is 
much simpler and _ less _imagi- 
native. The entrance from Portland 


Side light is, of 


Place leads directly to the side-lit 
meeting-room, the axis being crossed 
by that of the staircase placed on the left. 
The banqueting room on the first 
floor is placed on the inside of the site, 
with exhibition galleries on the Portland 
Place front and members’ rooms on 
the Weymouth Street front. This 
arrangement calls for a longish corridor 
serving these latter rooms, which comes 
as an anticlimax after the staircase 
hall. 

The third floor is the least attractive, 
on account of its nearly equal par- 
tition between library and_ council 
room and council dining-room. The 
grouping of the three parts of the 
library round the outside of the site, 
while it makes for excellent lighting, 
cannot compensate, one would say, for 
the loss of clarity and unity involved. 
The office floors above are excellent. 
The external treatment is honest and, 
considered from some standpoints, im- 
pressive, with a clear demarcation 
between the R.I.B.A. and their lodgers. 
It must also be noted that it is a 
division and not a discord, and that 
the whole thing is obviously a steel- 
frame building, amply fenestrated. 


THREE DESIGNS PLACED THIRD 


EFERENCE to the three designs 

bracketed third must be slight, 
with the hope of a possible return to 
them at a later date. 

That of Messrs. Percy Thomas and 
Ernest Prestwich is a fine sturdy 
design, built about a central axis, at 
the end of which is a staircase rising 
to second-floor level, sending back a 
central corridor at first- and second- 
floor levels. This involves the placing 
of the meeting-hall weakly off centre 
on the ground floor; and the council 
room on the first floor in the same way 
takes no leading part in the plan 
structure. 

Library and banqueting hall, placed 
over each other on the Portland Place 
front, constitute the real weight of this 
central axis. 

The elevations are simple, direct and, 
in a brutal way, strong, the finely- 
rendered drawings leaving no doubt 
of their integrity. The upper office 
floors peep through as a defect, as, 
indeed, they must, for they involve a 
sacrifice of one sort or another in any 
design. 

The design of Messrs. Frank Roscoe 
and Duncan Wylson place terrific and 
dramatic.emphasis upon the banqueting 
hall, which, in what may now be 
called the early Swedish manner, relies 
for effect upon the contrast of tall 
windows and great walls of fresco, with 
the added intensity that a low mezza- 
nine gallery and stairs can give. With 
this hall is combined, not closely, but 
quite clearly, a long gallery with 


council dining-room at one end and 
members’ rooms at the other. 

The staircase, placed on the left of 
the site, leads down to the meeting- 
room at basement level, and up to the 
library, well arranged, but spoilt by a 
narrow central colonnade. The council 
room is at the head of this floor plan, 
reached by a long corridor, serving also 
the entire run of committee rooms. 

Outside, the authors have made the 
best of two possible worlds. The 
R.I.B.A. is Swedish unalloyed; the 
offices above are functional without 
compromise, and the whole might quite 
easily be as interesting as it is frank 
but never very dignified and not fit 
for purpose. 

The design of Messrs. Brian O’Rorke 
and Kenneth Peacock is consistent, 
inside and out. The arrangement of 
meeting-hall, and council chamber on 
ground floor, while it disposes quickly 
of the possible effects of axis, is work- 
able, and the finely-lit front hall is 
a very handsome compensation. But 
the division is there, with its lackfof 
promise. Nor does it reappear in the 
thin central corridor of the committee 
floor. One must wait for the library, 
a good straightforward plan, for the 
grandeur of a long vista through fine 
apartments. This and the central 
banqueting hall on the second floor 
redeem the abruptness of the entrance 
hall. 

The rusticated facades have a quiet, 
believable effect of pattern, with nothing 
strained for and a good deal achieved. 
They manage the difficult business of 
the recessed front as though it did not 
occur. 


CONCLUSION 


It is far too early to arrive at any 
measured estimate of even these first 
five sets of drawings, much less the 
many others, commended and uncom- 
mended. 

This competition, if it is to justify 
the importance ascribed to it, has to 
satisfy at least two major conditions. 
The satisfaction of the one is wrapped 
up in the solution of the conditions in 
plan and in section; the other and 
more difficult, since less immediate, lies 
in the solution of that problem of 
designing a building of modern con- 
struction of the highest and, therefore, 
the most beautiful efficiency. 

Only the second premiated design 
accepts this second condition : all the 
others are designed under the pressure 
of historic or stylistic association, and 
can hardly hope to represent the 
normal, still less the best, expression 
of modern architectonic structure. 

In this respect the competition may be 
a disappointment that will not serve to 
keep young men from looking abroad 
for instruction and inspiration. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE | 


HEN the Standing Committee of 


the House of Commons gave 
further consideration to this Bill last 
week, discussion was resumed on the 


clause which empowers the Minister of 


Health to exclude compensation in 
certain cases in which property might 
be affected by planning schemes. 

Mr. Moreing moved the omission of 
a provision which, he said, would take 
away the owner’s rights of compensa- 
tion, contrary to the principle embodied 
in recent legislation, where the building 
line of a street was set back under a 
town-planning scheme. While existing 
Acts gave the right of compensation 
where the owner suffered loss or 
damage, the Minister of Health pro- 
posed that the owner should be 
penalized. ‘The enthusiasts for town 
planning were not only over-riding the 
rights of property owners, but they 
were deliberately trying to change the 
policy which Parliament had laid 
down. 

Mr. Rhys said that the provision to 
which exception was taken would over- 
ride in some cases the rights of compen- 
sation given to property owners by the 
Roads Improvement Act, and thus 
place them at a disadvantage. 

Captain Waterhouse hoped that the 
Minister would see his way to eliminate 
this provision, which had been inserted 
in the Bill as an afterthought. 

Mr. Craven-Ellis suggested that there 
were circumstances in which property 
owners would be put to considerable 
expense if the provision remained in 
the Bill. 

Sir Hilton Young said those arguments 
against the sub-clause which applied to 
particular cases carried conviction to 
his mind, but not those which were 
directed to the general question. From 
the point of view of the general position, 
the sub-clause was a good one because 
it did not affect existing property rights, 
but only new buildings. On the wider 
view, he thought it would be realized 
that it would be to the advantage of 
owners that there should be reasonable 
powers for setting back building lines. 
He was prepared, however, to accept 
an amendment which would prevent the 
sacrifice of anything that might be 
regarded as established right. 

In view of this assurance, Mr. Moreing 
withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Craven-Ellis then moved the 
omission of the sub-seétion which gives 
the Minister power to exclude compen- 
sation where planning schemes require, 
in the case of buildings intended for 


business or industry, the provision of 


accommodation for standing vehicles 


with a view to preventing obstruction of 


traffic on any highway. He stated that 
the effect of this sub-clause would be 
to give local authorities power to carry 


out street widening at the expense of 


owners. 

Sir Hilton Young said that here again 
it was necessary to distinguish between 
the general powers proposed and the 
possible hard cases that might arise. 
There was power to say that no one 
should, in the case of new or re-erected 
buildings, make use of the streets 
unfairly for business purposes such as 
the loading and unloading of vans, at 
the public expense, and it was not 
intended that the sub-clause should go 
further. But he admitted that in this 
matter there must be give and take, 
and he agreed to accept an amendment 
to provide that the powers of the sub- 
clause should be limited to accom- 
modation for vehicles being loaded or 
unloaded. 

Mr. Craven-Ellis said some provision 
ought to be made for private cars 
being allowed to stop outside business 
premises. 

After further discussion the amend- 
ment was negatived, and later an 
amendment, moved by Captain Water- 
house, to give effect to the qualification 
of the sub-clause which the Minister 
of Health had accepted, was agreed to. 

Mr. Smith-Carrington then moved an 
amendment to the effect that a new 
building replacing a building which has 
been demolished or destroyed should 
come within the category of existing 
buildings if it is ere¢éted within three 
years of the demolition or destruction. 
The period proposed in the clause was 
twelve months, and it was argued that 
that was too short a time to allow for 
replacement. 


Mr. E. Brown, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Health, said three 
years would be too long, but if the 
amendment specified two years as the 
period it would be accepted as a 
compromise. 

Mr. Smith-Carrington accepted this, 
and the amendment in this form was 
agreed to. 


Mr. Train moved the omission of 


clause 1g, which prescribes the circum- 
stances in which the Minister of Health 
may exclude compensation where 
property may be affected by planning 
schemes. He said that the compensa- 
tion which was given under clause 18 
was taken away by the succeeding 
clause. He admitted that the Minister 
of Health had applied himself with 
painstaking assiduity and in a spirit of 
generosity to meet the many amend- 
ments which had been placed before 
him. But clause 19 was not workable, 
and was not fair to the Minister or to 
the country. 

Sir Hilton Young said that ever since 
bylaws came into existence _ local 
authorities had had the power to 
exclude compensation in the considera- 
tion of restrictions imposed in the 
interests of the community. To say 
that clause 18 gave and clause 19 took 
away compensation was to state the 
position in a striking way; but those 
clauses followed the ordinary course 
on which such legislation had to 
proceed. Clause 19 simply specified 
the exceptions to the compensation to 
be granted under clause 18, to meet 
those cases in which compensation was 
not payable in equity or common sense. 
He believed that the overwhelming 
mass of opinion in the House and in 
the country was in favour of the 
reservations in clause 19, and the 
Committee had succeeded by amend- 
ments in removing from that clause 
practically every cause for legitimate 
apprehension and complaint. 

The amendment was negatived, and 
clause 19 was agreed to. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Architects’ Rooms at Olympia 


Sirn,—May it be asked if, in the 
opinion of the R.I.B.A. Practice Com- 
mittee in particular and the profession 
as a whole, the archite¢ts’ rooms shown 
this year at the Ideal Home Exhibition 
are inconsistent or not with the R.I.B.A. 
code of professional practice ? 

Whilst the design and public exhibition 
of these rooms under the architeéts’ 


names may not infringe the letter of 


our code, such work has certainly been 
considered by some as contrary to its 
spirit, and this opportunity of publicity 
has been refused as such. 


Under the letter of the R.I.B.A. code 


it is noted and agreed that whilst an 
architect may sign his buildings when 
completed, publish illustrations and 
descriptions of his work, display“ his 
name unostentatiously outside his office 


or even on buildings in course of 


erection, if he so desires, he must not 
advertise either by methods specifically 
referred to or in a general way. 


Where, therefore, does the letter of 
advertising end and the spirit of 


the obligation begin? The point is 
admittedly a fine one. 

There appears a difference, however, 
between legitimate advertisement by 
means of works completed or in hand 
for someone who is already a client 
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and the erection or display of works 
signed by an architect by which it is 
hoped to attract a client in the future. 
Here we have the architect displaying 
his wares in such a manner as may 
secure tor him a client, under almost 
the same conditions as thos: employed 
by commercial firms for the sale of 
their LOK rds. 

It must be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that a question is being asked in 
this letter and that no accusations of 
unprotessional conduct are being 
levelled against the parties concerned 
in the design of these architects’ rooms. 
The difference between the letter and 
the spirit is purely one of individual 
interpretation, and while a quixotic 
individual may have refused an oppor- 
tunity such as is referred to on the 


ground of a possible infringement of 


the code of professional conduct, others 
have considered it a perfectly legitimate 
proposition, which indeed it inay be. 

The tact remains, however, that the 
Don Quixotes have thus lost an 
advertisement, legitimate or otherwise, 
which might have brought them work, 
a not altogether unimportant point. 

It is useless to be hypersensitive in 
these days, and if the matters already 
referred to are considered to be in 
order, why should not the whole 
profession enter the market-place for 
the purpose of displaying signed designs 
for interior decoration or a¢tual build- 
ings for the public to choose from, or, 
for that matter, by 
working drawings such as may be seen 
sometumes in the estate 
agents’ offices ? 

Can this question be answered, as it 


windows of 


is a pity to relinquish the substance of 


the competitive spirit for the shadow 
of a mistaken sense of professional 
conduct and thus possibly perish by 
the wayside. GEOFFREY C. WILSON 


SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


R.IL.B.A. BURSARY 
HROUGH the generosity of Mr. 
H. S. E. Vanderpant, Hon. Asso- 
ciate R.I.B.A., a bursary has_ been 
founded as a memorial to the late Mr. 
Henry L. Florence, who was a member 
of the R.I.B.A. for no fewer than fifty 
years. 
The bursary, to be known as * The 
R.I.B.A. Henry L. Florence Bursary,” 
is of the value of £360, and will be 
awarded in alternate years for the 
study of the Greek and Hellenistic 
architecture of the Mediterranean Basin, 
with a view to making available for 
architects, from an architectural stand- 
point, the results of the more recent 
archeological researches. 
Unless it is incompatible with his 
programme, the bursar will be required 


the display of 


to spend one month in Greece, working 
under the guidance of the British 
School at Athens. 

At the conclusion of his tenure of the 
bursary, the holder is required to 
submit a report on the result of his 
travel and research. The reports will 
be available for consultation in the 
R.1.B.A. Library. 

The bursary is open to members of 
the R.I.B.A. only, and is one of the 
most valuable awards in the archi- 
tectural profession. 


THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL, ASSOCIATION 
The annual general meeting of the 
above association was held recently at 
Stoke-on-Trent. The President, Mr. J. 
B. Adams, F.R.1.B.A., occupied the chair. 
The election of officers and council for 
the ensuing year resulted as follows : 


President, Mr. F. Morrall Maddox, A.R.1.B.A.: 
past president, Mr. J. B. Adams, F.R.1.B.A.: 
vice-presidents, Messrs. J. R. Piggott, A.R.1.B.A.: 


and R. L. Jones, L.R.1.B.A.: hon. treasurer. 
Mr. J. B. Adams, F.R.1.B.A.: hon. secretary, 
Mr. F. V. Hulme, L.R.1.8.4.. Members of 
Council (Fellows) : Messrs. D. C. Campbell: 


A. V. Cotton, ..r.1.B.4.; C. Edwards; H. 
Goldstraw, A.R.1.B.A.; R. T. Longden, F.R.1.B.A.: 


W. Pendleton, v.r.1.B.A.: A. R. Scrivener: 
W. J. Venables, v.r.1.p.a.;  E. T. Watkin. 
F.R.1.B.A.: and T. Yoxall, a.r.1.8.A. Members 


of Council (Associates) : Messrs. F. S. King; 
R. A. Reeve. A.R.1.B.A.; and W. H. Reynolds, 


M.I.S.E. 

Mr. F. Morrall Maddox, a.R.1.B.A., 
the new president, explained the public 
usefulness of the Association to the 
distrit and to its own members, and 
expressed the belief that architecture 
was very much more on the map in 
North Staffordshire at the present time 
than it was before the formation of the 
Association seven years ago, and that 
the outlook was essentially more cheer- 
ful. He also referred to the amalgama- 
tion of the Association with the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, and commented 
on the friendly and helpful relationship 
established through the amalgamation. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


May 24.—Sending-in Day. Designs for a new 
advanced division school to be erected at 
Inverness, for the Inverness County Council 
(limited to architects who have been in residence 
or in practice in Scotland since January, 1931). 
Assessor; James D. Cairns, F.R.1.B.A. Pre- 
miums: £100 and £50. Last day for questions 
was March 26. 


September 30.—Sending-in day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


October 1.—Proposed new buildings, to be 
erected on the Woodlands estate, for the 
Scarborough Hospital and _ Dispensary. 
Assessor: Hubert M. Fairweather, F.R.1.B.A. 
Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. Latest 
date for submission of designs: Oétober 1. 
Full particulars and site plan were obtainable on 
application to J. Douglas Munby, Hon. Secre- 
tary, Scarborough Hospital and Dispensary, 
before April 1. (Deposit £1 1s. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 4 

R.I.B.A. Exhibition of designs submitted in the 
R.1I.B.A. New Premises Competition. To be held at 
Thames House, Millbank, S.W. Until May 14. 
9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. (Sundays excepted.) Also exhibi- 
tion of certain products of Imperial Chemical Industries 

9.30 a.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of objects made by architects as a 
hobby. Until May 21. (10 a.m, to 10 p.m.). 10 a.m. 

StR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 0.30 a.m. 

Royal ACADEMY, Burlington House, W. Annual 
Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 

LIGHTING SERVICE BUREAU, 15 Savoy Street, W.C.2. 
Twenty-filth illumination design course. Until 
May 5. 

I:XHIBITION OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. At the 

Camera Club, 17 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
10 a.m, to6 p.m. Until May 31. 10 a.m. 


THURSDAY, MAY 5 

SOCIETY OF ANTIOUARIES, Burlington House 
Piccadilly, W.1 Further Report on the Excava 
tions at Hembury Fort, Devon.”” By Miss Dorothy 
Liddell, F.s.A. 8.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL I;NGINEERS, Savoy 
Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. Varley Cen 
tenary Meeting. A short discourse on the lives and 
work of Cromwell Fleetwood Varley and Samuel 
Alfred Varley. By Lt.-Col. A. G. Tee, O.B.F., B.SC. 
6 p.m. Annual general meeting, 6.45 p.m. 6 p.m. 

I,.C.C, CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. “Slate.” By A. H. 
Richards. 7.30 p.m. 

NATIONAL SAFETY-FIRST CONGRESS. At Caxton Hall 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. (Until May 7.) 
Session on “Safety in the Home.’ Speakers 


The Hon. Mrs. St. Aubyn; Dr. Elizabeth Sloan 
Chesser; Miss C. Haslett, ¢.B.E.; and Miss Norah 
March, B.Sc. 10 a.m. 
SATURDAY, MAY 7 
Sunrise, 4.23 a.m. Sunset, 7.32 p.m. 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Visit to Grove Glass Works, 
Marshgate Lane, Stratford, E.15. 2.30 p.m. 
L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Visit to Marsham House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
2.30 p.m. 
MONDAY, MAY 9 
INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. At 120-122 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. “Some Aspects 
of Central Heating Systems.” By W. I. Fretwell 
7 p.m. 
TUESDAY, MAY 10 
THE POLYTECHNIC, Regent Street, W.1. Fifth ot 
a series of six lectures on ‘* Acoustic Construction.” 
By C. W. Glover, L.R.1.B.4., A.M.INST.C.E. 7.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 11 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to Ireland. Leave Euston 6.10 p.m. 
THURSDAY, MAY 12 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 


At Belfast. Day tour to Giant's Causeway and 
Portrush. 
JONDON Society. Annual dinner to be held at 


the Edward VII Rooms, Hotel Victoria, Northumber 


land Avenue, W.C.2. The Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres will preside. The slogan tor the evening 
will be: ‘ Youth Looks at Iondon.’’ Amongst 


those who are to give their views are : The Rt. Hon 
Lord Dunglass, M.P., and Captain Harvie Watt. M.P. 


7.30 for 7.45 p.m. 7.45 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIOUARIES, Burlington House 
Piccadilly, W.1. “The Excavations at Ur.” By 
C. Leonard Wooley. 8.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, MAY 13 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Scottish 
Centre. At the Cowdrey Hall, Aberdeen. ** Everyday 
Day Uses of Electricity.” By Professor J. K 


Catterson-Smith, M.ENG. 7.30 p.m. 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 


At Belfast. 10 a.m. Visits to Municipal Housing 
Schemes. 1: p.m.: Ianch. 2.30 p.m.: Visits to 
Housing Schemes 
SATURDAY, MAY 14 
Sunrise, 4.10 a.m. Sunset, 7.44 p.m. 


GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 
At Belfast. 10 a.m. Visits to Public Buildings. 
1 p.m.: lunch. 2.30 p.m.: Departure for Dublin. 


SUNDAY, MAY 15 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
At Dublin. Visit to Civic Buildings 
MONDAY, MAY 16 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


At Dublin. 10 a.m. Visits to Municipal Flats 
I p.m. Inch. 2.30 p.m Visits to Cottage 
Istates 


TUESDAY, MAY 17 

GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
At Limerick. 2.30 p.m.- Visit to the Works of the 
Shannon Electricity Scheme. 

THE POLYTECHNIC, Regent Street, W.r. Last of a 
series of six lectures on ‘‘ Acoustic Construction.’”’ By 
Cc. W. Glover, L.R.1.B.A., A.M.INST.C.E. 7.30 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Special night visit to 
Daily Telegraph Offices, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

10.15 p.m. 





THE 


LAW REPORT 


RIGHT TO COMPENSATION 


West Midlands Joint Electricity Authority 
v. Ministry of Transport and others. 
The Court of Appeal. 
the Rolls and Lords Justices 

Romer 
R® “SERVED judgment in the « 
the West Midlands Joint Ele¢tricity 

Authority against Pitt _and others and 
against the Minister of Transport, and 
the Ministry of Transport against the 
same defendants, in which the plaintiffs 
appealed from a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Macnaghten, sitting in the King’s 
Bench Division, delivered on 
March 21. 

In the Court below the 
claimed against Mr. W. J. 
north, Salop, Lord Forester 

G. W. Weld Forester, of the Willey 
Estates, Ltd., Broseley, Salop, and 
Rev. Charles S. Jackson, of the Rectory, 
Broseley, and Mr. W. J. Todd, of Mill 
Hill, Northallerton, Yorkshire, a series 
of declarations to the effect that the 
Minister in giving his consent under 
section 22 of the Ele¢trical (Supply) 
Act, 1919, to the placing of an electric 
line across any land is entitled to give 
such consent subject to a term, condition 
or stipulation as to the monetary pay- 
ment to be made by a Joint Electricity 
Authority in respect of the wayleaves 
for such line, that four such consents 
of the Minister dated May 30, 1930, 
to the placing lines across land of the 
defendants subject to certain terms as 
to payment, were valid and binding 
on the defendants, and that an official 
arbitrator under the 
Land (Assessment of Compensation) 
Act, 1919, had no jurisdiction to 
determine any question as to compen- 
sation to be paid for such wayleaves. 

The defendants admitted the fads, 


Sle ssor and 


Was 


plainufts 
Pitt, Bridg- 
and Mr. 


but said that the purported consent of 


the Minister was stated to be subject 


to the frequent payment by the plaintiff 


authority of certain rents, ranging from 
4s. to 20s. a year for each tower or 
pylon, according to size or position. 
Whereas the defendants claimed to be 
entitled to sums ranging from £4 up 
to £640, which the plaintiff authority 
refused to pay. On the defendant's 
application the Reference Committee 
under the Acquisition of Lands Aét, 
1919, referred the matter to one of the 
official arbitrators for the 
compensation to be paid. 

Defendants contended that the 
Minister, having given his consent under 
section 22, fundctus officio, was not 
thereafter interested in the question 
whether the plaintiff authority were 
liable to pay compensation, or of the 
the proper tribunal to assess compen- 
sation. They counterclaimed for decla- 
rations that they were entitled to claim 
compensation either under the Land 
Clauses Act, 1845, and Amending Aéts, 


Before the Master of 


cases of 


Acquisition of 


amount of 
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or alternatively under sections 17 and 
28 of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, 
as amended by the 
Land Aét, 1919. 

Mr. Justice Macnaghten held that the 
contentions of the defendants were 
right in maintaining that their claim 
for compensation ought to be amended 
by the official arbitrator. 

The Master of the Rolls, giving 
judgment, said the question here was 
whether the Minister had power to 
settle what was the monetary payment 
to be made by the plaintiffs’ authority, 
as compensation for the right of the 
erection of pylons on plaintiffs’ land. 
In the present case there was no 
question of wayleaves, as the pylons 
already existed. It must not be 
forgotten that the owners of the pylons 


would have to send men across land of 


the plaintiffs’ to repair and attend to 
the pylons and the lines they carried. 
The importance of the case was that 
it was more or less a test case. 

‘The point in the case was in a short 
compass and was: “* Does section 22 
include the settlement of this compen- 
sation ?” 

His lordship could not 
necessity to read into the 
section 22 any powers for which the 
Attorney - General contended. For 
these reasons and for reasons given by 
Mr. Justice Macnaghten in his judg- 
ment, he thought the decision of Mr. 


find any 


Justice Macnaghten was right, and the 


appeal must be dismissed with costs. 
Defendants’ cross-appeal failed and 
would be dismissed with costs. 
Lord Justices Slessor and 
concurred. 


TRADE NOTES 


As the outlook in 
boards made overseas is so uncertain at the 
present time, due to the adverse exchanges 
and tariff charges, the Beaver Board Co. 
has decided to place its merchandizing in 
the hands of the Merchant Trading Co., 
of 52 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 

The Merchant Trading Co. is responsible 
also for the marketing of Donnacona, the 
board made in Canada _ by 
Price & Co., Ltd. By adding Standard 
Beaver Board and Beaver Jumbo Board 
also manufactured in Canada) to its lists, 
the Merchant Trading Co. is now able to 
offer the trade a complete range of Empire 
wall boards. 

The suspension of dire¢ét representation in 
London by the Beaver Board organization 
indicates that Miss E. M. Ward, 


company 


Romer 


this country for wall- 


insulating 


who has 
been associated with the since 
1912, and has been a director since 1924, 
will be severing her connection with it. 


Ltd., 


have 


* 
Adamite Co., 
acquired the agency for Great Britain for 
Bricanion lathing. Bricanion is claimed to 


We learn that the 


be the ideal lathing for walls, partitions, 
sound-proof cavity partitions, suspended or 
floors and the 


ornamental ceilings, domes, 
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casing of beams or columns. It consists of 
woven steel wire covered with clay-brick 
crosses, applied under pressure and baked at 
a high temperature. This baking process 
coats the wire with a film of oxide, eliminat- 
ing the possibilities of rust or corrosion due 
to the action of plaster. Bricanion is said 
to be easy to handle, being light and 

exceptional strength, to have the added 
advantage of being simple to fix, and, 
moreover, that it does not shrink or de- 
teriorate and forms so close a bond to the 
plaster that cracks or defeéts cannot occur 
in the finished work if properly plastered. 
It is also claimed to be the easiest lathing 
to plaster owing to the exceptional key and 
to the suction bond obtained between the 
plaster and the _ brick Plaster 
droppings are reduced to a minimum. The 
Adamite Company have produced a short 
descriptive leaflet giving very clear and 
instructions for the erection of 


crosses. 


concise 
Bricanion partitions, etc. 
* 

Cornice strip lighting, supplied by the 
Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd., is employed 
in the auditorium and staircases of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
on-Avon, recently opened by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Eight hundred lamps are 
used to four hundred feet of cornice, the 
lamps being held at six-inch intervals by 
the new holder unit, specially designed and 
patented to meet the needs of modern 
architecture. This method of cornice 
lighting was introduced about six months 
ago and has been used also in the recon- 
structed Mansion House, London. The 
Shakespeare Theatre is said to be the first 
building in the Midlands to be equipped 


in this manner. 
x 


Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works 
Co., Ltd., have opened a new stores depot 
at 37 Magdalen Road, Exeter, under 
Mr. W. A. Dobson, who will aét as the 
firm’s Exeter distriét branch manager. The 
telephone number of the new stores is 
Exeter 4753, and the telegraphic address 
Henletel, Exeter. Stocks of cables, wires, 
flexible cords, jointing materials, engineer- 
ing department supplies, etc., are now 
available for immediate delivery. The 
Bristol branch manager, Mr. E. L. Chafe, 
who has had control of the firm’s business 
in South-West England for the last five 
years, will continue to supervise the Exeter 
area. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. S. Stern, architeét, of P.O.B. 618, 
Jerusalem, would be pleased to receive 
manufacturers’ catalogues, etc.: also 
samples of materials suitable for an archi- 
tectural practice in Palestine. 

Mr. J. M. Sheppard. 
Bedford Place, W.C.1, 
partnership Messrs. W. B. Stedman and 
Irwin G. Smith, Aa.R.1.B.A., who have 
been members of his staff for a number of 
years. The firm will continue to practise 
at the above address under the style of 
** J. M. Sheppard and Partners.” 


oO 
) 


F.R.LB.A., Of 3} 
has taken into 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


Plans passed by the actron Corporation : 
FaGory for Berkel Automatic Scales Co., 
Minerva Road, factory for Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 
Park Royal Road, factory for Mr. F. Bernhart. 
Minerva Road, extension, Terrells Paint Co.. 
factory, Park Royal Road, and factory for Food 
Industries, Ltd., Gorst Road, for Mr. F. E. 
Simpkins; twenty-eight houses for Great 
Western (London) Garden Village Society, 
Noel Road, for Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd; factory, 
Adéion Lane, for Wesley Estates, Ltd.; eight 
garages, Lexden Road, for L. E. Marsh; 
five houses, Vymer Road, for Messrs. J. Atherton 
& Co. 

Plans passed by the BARKING Corporation : 
Club, Blake Avenue, for Barking United 
Service Club, Ltd.; shops and flats, Longbridge 
Road, Upney Lane and Ventnor Gardens, for 
Hardman’s Estates, Ltd.; shop, East Street, for 
Mr. F, Martin; eight houses, Longbridge Road, 
for Mr. H. W. Ranson; vicarage, Hewitt Road, 
for Bishop of Chelmsford: extensions, oil depot, 
Highbridge Road, for Russian Oil Produéts, 
Ltd.: extensions, chemical works, Abbey Road, 
for Messrs. J. L. Rose, Ltd.; varnish house, 
River Road, for British Anti-fouling Paint Co. 
The Croydon Corporation proposes to proceed 
with extensions at the BEDDINGTON sewage works, 
at a cost of £73,500. The complete scheme will 
cost £235,000. 

The BERMONDSEY B.C. is to erect twenty-four 
flats in Elgar Street, at an estimated cost of 
£14,864. 

The CHELSEA B.c. has approved plans, sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. E. Trent, for the ere¢tion of 
a cinema in 206-222 King’s Road. 

The couLtspon vu.D.c. has sanctioned the 
erection of forty-two houses on the St. James’s 
Road estate, by Messrs. E. T. Brown and Son. 

Plans passed by the COULSDON U.D.c.: Altera- 
tions and additions, 3-5 The Exchange, for 
Messrs. Fox and Bailey; alterations and addi- 
tions, 1 The Broadway, for Mr. C. L. G. Morgan: 
house, Shirley Avenue, for Messrs. H. Turnbull 
& Co.; six houses, St. Andrew’s Road, for 
Mr. W. C. E. Ingram; house, Hartley Down, 
for Mr. R. A. Bailey. 

Plans passed by the croypon Corporation : 
Two houses, Havelock Road, for Mr. J. M. 
Colvin; forty houses, Kingslyn estate, Grange 
Road, for Mr. J. G. Calcot; fa¢tory extensions, 
St. John’s Road, for Mr. R. H. Radburn; four 
maisonnettes, house and studio, Walpole Road, 
for Mr. R. J. Sadlier; four bungalows, Mead- 
way, for Messrs. Bethell and Swannell; fire 
station, Long Lane, for Corporation; two 
houses, Avondale Road, for Mr. P. Richardson: 
four houses, Ham Farm estate, for Messrs. Wylie 
and Berlyn; sixteen houses, Whitgift Avenue, 
for Mr. J. G. Cooper; motor showroom, White- 
horse Lane, for Mr. R. W. Johnson: alterations 
and additions, 55 Lower Addiscombe Road, for 
Messrs. Boots (Southern), Ltd.; church, 
Barrow Road, for Messrs. W. Curtis Green and 
Partners; twenty-three houses, Holmesdale 
Road, for Mr. E. F. Bates; two shops, Church 
Street, for MacFisheries, Ltd. 

Plans passed by the EALING Corporation : 
Two bungalows, Church Road, for Mr. W. 
Perry; factory, Wadsworth Road, for Messrs. 
T. P. Bennett and Son; extensions, Candy 
Filter Works, Church Road, for Mr. J. Hodges: 
factory, Wadsworth Road, for Messrs. Percy 
Bilton, Ltd.; additions, 44 Uxbridge Road, for 
Messrs. W. Hearn and Chuter; alterations and 
additions, 89 Broadway, for Mr. P. J. Bartlett ; 
factory, for Hoover, Ltd., Western Avenue, for 
Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert and Partners; two 
blocks of flats, Park Hill and King’s Road, for 
Messrs. W. H. Read & Co., Ltd.; block of 
flats, Gunnersbury Avenue, for Messrs. Hoare 
and Wheeler; two bungalows, Wood End Lane, 
for Messrs. Jeffreys and Hole; block of flats and 
eighteen garages, Hamilton Road, for Messrs. 
Gale, Heath and Sneath; seven houses, 
Campbell Road, for Messrs, H. and W. Kendall; 


four shops and flats, Gunnersbury Avenue, for 
Messrs. Hoare and Wheeler. 

Messrs. Marshall and Tweedy, FF.R.1.B.A., have 
been appointed architects for the rebuilding of 
a large block of residential flats and shops from 
Cambridge Terrace to Star Street, EDGWARE 
ROAD. The building contract has been let to 
Messrs. F. and H. F. Higgs, Ltd. Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., have secured the 
steel-work contract, and Messrs. Concrete, Ltd., 
are the flooringcontractors. Messrs. John Bennie, 
Ltd., have secured the lift contraét, and Messrs. 
Constable and Maud, Mount Street, W.1, are 
the sole agents. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


The BEXHILL Corporation has approved plans 
for development of land in Cooden Sea Road, 
submitted by Mr. J. E. Maynard. 

The BRIGHTON Corporation is to provide a 
waterworks pumping station at Balsdean, at a 
cost of £103,280. The Ministry of Health is 
to hold an inquiry respecting the application 
for a loan for the scheme, 

The BRIGHTON Corporation has approved 
sketch plans, submitted by Mr. W. H. Overton, 
for the building to be erected in West Street for 
the General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation. 

Plans passed by the GRAVESEND Corporation : 
Two houses, Dennis Road, for Messrs. Robert 
Hopkins and Sons; additions, Masonic Hall, 
Wrotham Road, for Messrs. A. E. Tong and 
Son: six houses, Milton Hall estate, for Mr. S. 
Bridger. 

Messrs. Messenger and Morgan are to develop 
the Farnham Road building estate, GUILDFORD, 
comprising 14 acres of land. 

Plans passed at GUILDFORD : House, Millmead 
Terrace, for Mr. A. E. Clift: three houses, 
Shepherd’s Lane, for Mr. J. Knight; house, 
Boxgrove Avenue, for Mr. W. P. Gill; house, 
Ganghill Copse, for Mr. W. G. Belcher; two 
houses, Beckingham Road, for Mr. J. P. 
Clements; two houses, Worplesdon Road, for 
Mr. Walthoe; house, Scillonian Road, for 
Mr. A. J. Gostelow; two houSes, Beckingham 
Road, for Mr. P. Clements. 

Plans passed at HERNE BAY: House, Mickle- 
burgh Avenue, for Messrs. Goodwin and Russell. 
Ltd.; bungalow, Lonsdale Drive, for Messrs. 
Keeler and Clarke: bungalow, Queensbridge 
Drive, for Mr. J. Howard; house, Central 
Avenue, for Mr. E. J. Line; bungalow, Dering 
Road, for Mr. S. Joiner; two bungalows, Sunny- 
hill Road, for Messrs. F. J. Gates and Sons: 
sixteen houses, Mayfield Road, for Messrs. 
Goodwin and Russell, Ltd.; bungalow, Selsea 
Avenue, for Mr. J. Whittingham. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the PAIGNTON U.D.c, : House, 
Dartmouth Road, for Mr. J. R. Barnes; five 
shops, Winner Street, for Major Waycott: 
fourteen houses, off All Hallows Road, for Mr. H. 
Proctor: three houses, Cliff Park estate, for 
Staverton Builders, Ltd.; shop, Victoria Street, 
for Messrs. F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd.: 
house, Laura Grove, for Mr. D. P. Cavanna: 
four houses, Clifton Road, and sixteen houses, 
Coombe Road, for Messrs. R. Peeke and Son: 
house, Old Dartmouth Road, for Mr. L. 
Gough; house, Winsu Avenue, for Mr. G. C. 
Crook; house, Osney Crescent, for Mr. G. S. 
Berry; house, Dartmouth Road, for Mr. F. G. 
Stockman; seven houses and two flats, Clifton 
Road, for Mr. A. G. Wyatt. 

Plans passed by the pLymMouTH Corporation : 
Twelve houses, Fisher Road, for Messrs. Way- 
cott Bros.; twelve houses, Ayrille Road, for 
Mr. C. Jope; four houses, Venn Crescent, for 
Mr. J. Butler; four houses, Vapron Road, for 
Mr. W. G. Heath; two houses, Hill Top 
Crescent, for Messrs. A. E. Searle and Son; 
two houses, Weston Park Road, for Mr. A. 
Manning; bus garage, Milehouse, for Corpora- 
tion transport department. 
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NEWS 


The PORTLAND U.D.c. has approved the layout 
for the ereétion of eighteen houses in Weston 
Street. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The KETTERING U.D.c. is considering the 
purchase of thirteen acres of land, near Avondalk« 
Road, for the erection of further houses. 

Plans passed by the KETTERING U.D.c. : House, 
Burghley Street, for Mr. E. W. Hancock; house. 
Buccleuch Street, for Mr. F. Law: house, 
Northampton Road, for Mr. H. S. Bunker: 
house, Blandford Avenue, for Mr. W. H. 
Holmes: house, Neale Avenue, for Mr. E. 
Lilleyman; alterations, Electric Pavilion, High 
Street, for Denman (Midland) Cinemas, Ltd. 

Plans passed at MANSFIELD : House, Cock Lane. 
for Mr. Comerford; house, Chesterfield Road, 
for Mr. T. Spedding; house, Berry Hill Lane, 
for Mr. J. C. T. Brittain: four houses, Beckett 
Avenue, for Mr. J. Beckett; five houses, Cock 
Lane, for Messrs. Read and Layton: bungalow, 
Nottingham Road, for Mrs. L. Ward: house, 
Chesterfield Road, for Mr. W. Tucker; two 
houses, Berry Hill Road, for Mr. H. Baggaley: 
house, Frank Avenue, for Mr. W. H. Johnson: 
bungalow, Shaw Street, for Mr. J. W. R. 
Hewitt; house, Clipstone Avenue, for Mr. 
H. Royce; extension to Lawn Mills, Rosemary 
Street, for Messrs. Harwood Cash & Co.; two 
houses, Jenney Beckett’s Lane, for Mr. R. Allen. 

Messrs. T. P. Smith, Ltd., are to develop a 
building estate off Boldmere Road, sutton 
COLDFIELD. 

Plans passed by the WOLVERHAMPTON Cor- 
poration : Three houses, Crowther Road, for 
Mr. W. Moore; two houses, Oaks Crescent, for 
Mr. R. Carpenter: four houses, Manor Road, 
for Messrs. Pidgeon Bros.; four houses, Oxley 
Moor Road, for Bushbury Estate Co.; eight 
houses, Oxbarn Avenue, for Messrs. H. and J. N. 
Patten; two houses, Goldthorn Road, for Mr. 
W. Sinsper; two bungalows, Marsh Lane, for 
Mr. S. G. Gordon; four shops, Dudley Road, for 
Mr. F. Cassere; two houses, Willenhall Road, 
for Mr. T. Crutchley; sixteen cottages, off Alma 
Street, for Mr. T. Jones; two houses, Rowan 
Crescent, for Mr. A. C, Phillips; eight houses, 
Fellowes Street, for Mr. A. C. Jesson; showroom 
and garages, Tettenhall Road, for Mr. L. N. 
Waters. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Woolfall 
and Eccles, on behalf of the Committee of the 
Birkenhead General Hospital, for an addition 
to the nurses’ home, * Ingleside,’’ Park Road 
North, BIRKENHEAD. 

The BLyTH Corporation has obtained sané¢tion 
to proceed with a scheme for the ere¢tion ot 
100 houses on the South Farm estate. 

Messrs. G. Lawson, Ltd., are to develop the 
Lower Red Lees estate, BURNLEY. 

Plans passed by the BURNLEY Corporation : 
Two houses, Gainsborough Avenue, for Messrs. 
Holt Bros.: two houses, Casterton Avenue, for 
Messrs. J. S. Tanworth & Sons; three houses, 
Glen View Road, for Messrs. Whitaker and 
Sons; layout, Tatton estate, for Capt. T. A. 
Tatton; alterations to premises, Plumbe Street 
and Cedar Street, for Messrs. Veevers and 
Hensman, Ltd.: rebuilding warehouse, Curzon 
Street, for Messrs. Nowell, Meller and Nowell. 

Plans passed by the cHEesTER Corporation : 
Nine houses, Raymond Street, for Mr. E. C. 
Jones; alterations, 23 Foregate Street, for Public 
Benefit Boot Co.: thirty-six houses, Upton estate, 
for Messrs. Brown and Sanders. 

Plans passed by the sTRETFORD U.D.C.: Four 
houses, Low Moss Lane, for Mr. T. Bussey: 
house, Milwain Road, for Messrs. Archer and 
McAlpin; car store, Chester Road, for Messrs. 
H. and J. Quick, Ltd.; totalisator building, 
White City, for Greyhound Racing Association. 

The TyNemMouTH Corporation is to utilize land 
off Silkey’s Road for the first instalment of 
300 houses. 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for 


8. Wales & M 
Abergavenny 8. Wales & M 
Abi on.. 8. Counties 
Acc D N.W. Counties 
Addlestone 8S. Counties 
Ad n N.W. Counties 
Airdrie Scotland 
Aldeburgh E. Counties 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 
Appleby .. N.W. Counties 
Ashton-under- N.W. Counties 
Lyne 
Atherstone Mid. Counties 
Aylesbury.. 8S. Counties 
Bax ‘BURY 8S. Counties 
Bangor N.W. Counties 
Barnard CastleN.E. Coast 
Barnsley .. Yorkshire 
Barnstaple S.W. Counties 
Barrow N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M 
Basingstoke 8S.W. Counties 
Bath S.W. Counties 
Batley Yorkshire 
Bedfo E. Counties 
Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 
Bewdley Mid. Counties 
Bicester Mid. Counties 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties 
Birmingham Mid. Counties 
Bishop N.E. Coast 
Auckland 
Blackburn... N.W. Counties 
Blackpool.. N.W. Counties 
Blyth N.E. Coast 
Bo 8. Counties 
Bolton N.W. Counties 
Boston Mid. Counties 
Bournemouth 8. Counties 
Bovey Tracey 8.W. Counties 
Bradford .. Yorkshire 
Brentwood E. Counties 
Bridgend .. S. Wales & M. 
Bridgwater 8.W. Counties 
Bridlington Yorkshire 
Brighouse... Yorkshire 
Brighton . 8. Counties 
Bristol e S.W. Counties 
Krixham . S.W. Counties 
Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 
Bromyard. Mid. Counties 
Burnley N.W. Counties 
Burslem Mid. Counties 
Burton-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 
Bury N.W. Counties 
Buxton .. N.W. Counties 
———— E. Counties 
Canterbury 8. Counties 
Cardiff .. 8S. Wales & M. 
Carlisle .. N.W. Counties 
Carmarthen S. Wales & M. 
Carnarvon... N.W. Counties 
Carnforth .. N.W. Counties 
Castleford . Yorkshire 
Chatham .. 8. Counties 
Chelmsford E. Counties 
Cheltenham 58.W. Counties 
Chester .. N.W. Counties 
Chesterfield Mid. Counties 
Chichester.. S. Counties 
Chorley N.W. Counties 
Cirencester 8S. Counties 
Clitheroe . .W. Counties 
Clydebank Scotland 
Coalville . Mid. Counties 
Colchester E. Counties 
Colne N.W. Counties 
Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 
nsett E. Coast 
Conway N.W. Counties 
Coventry Mid. Counties 
Crewe .. N.W. Counties 
Cumberland N.W. Counties 
D,suinerox N.E. Coast 
Darwen N.W. Counties 
8. Counties 
Denbigh N.W. Counties 
Derb -- Mid. Counties 
Dewsbury .. Yorkshire 
Didcot .. §. Counties 
Doncaster... Yorkshire 
Dorchester S.W. Counties 
Driffiel - Yorkshire 
Droitwich’ Mid. Counties 
Dudley .. Mid. Counties 
mundee .. Scotland 
Durham .. N.E. Coast 
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OF WAGES 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


aa ‘. ae ; 
. ad. odg& eaé . da, 
: : A; Easr- ~ 8S. Counties 14% 1 0% At Horsnempeon ae. fa i 54 
URN oO taffs aunties 16 
10 A, Ebbw Vale 8S. Wales &M. 15% 411% A North Shields N.E. Coast 16 
33 A Edinburgh Scotland 16 3 As Norwich E. Counties 15 
10 A, E.Glamo -S. Wales & M 1 5t 11 A Nottingham Mid. Counties 16 
11 shire, Rhondda A Nuneaton.. Mid. Counties 16 
Me a. eae Ww. Counts 0 O 
s Exeter a .W. Counties 1 5 1 02 
et B _ S.W. Counties 133 118 4° GigikBAM.. Mid. ountion 1 fi 
11} A, Levrxstowe E. Counties 143 10; 4 Oswestry .. N.W. Counties 16 
A. Filey... Yorkshire 14f fof 4s Oxford ©. Counties s6 
1 + A Fleetwood.. N.W. Counties 16 £11 P ‘ 
11 B, Folkestone 8. Counties 13 11 A AISLEY Scotland 16 
4 Frodsham... N.W. Counties 16 1 Hi > a... Sees | 
me ie an 
Mm see ne aay 2 Bem Seems od § 
. WwW. un 
Dit at Garesnean NE. Const 16 11% A Pontefract’ Yorkshire 1 6 
11 B, Gillingham 8. Counties 1 3% 11 A, Pontypridd Wales & M X & 
10 ae Beqecster . wz ceemtien : 3 : ; As Portsmouth ’ eo 1 44 
a hire Pres 
: : A, Gosport S. Counties 1 4} 10 —_ a Ff 
11 A, Grantham Mid. Counties 14 10 A Qoxzne- N.W. Counties 1 6 
10 A, Gravesend S. Counties 154 11 FERRY 
ii £ gues: yee Tg THR 
ee or 
104 6B, Guildford ©: S. Counties its a tf oe io a6 
H A, Retford .. Mid. Counties 1 43 
1 02 A ALIFax Yorkshire 16 11 A, Rhondda S. Wales & M. 1 5¢ 
11 A Hanley .. Mid. Counties 16 1 if Valley 
1 # A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 16 11 A, Ripon -. Yorkshire 1 44 
11 A Hartlepools N.E. Coast 16 11% A Rochdale .. N.W. Counties 1 6 
11 B Harwich E. Counties 14 10 B, Rochester.. S. Counties 1 3} 
B, Hasti S. Counties 13 11 A, Ruabon N.W. Counties 1 5¢ 
a3 A, Hatfiel S. Counties 144 1 of A Rugby Mid. Counties 16 
11 B Hereford .. S.W. Counties 1 4 10 As Rugeley Mid. Counties 1 44 
11 A, Hertford E. Counties 14% 10% ##.A Runcorn N.W. Counties 1 6 
os it noe: than” is i oS 
wden .. ° as 
10} A Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 1 Ae St Hela «NW Counties 16 
10 A Hull .. Yorkshire 16 11 ®&B, bury .. S.W. Counties 1 2} 
ait I A, Scarborough Yorkshire 1 5+ 
1of A jiminy -. Yorkshire = 16 11) 2 Bpemed’:. Yorkshire 16 
am ° 
11% A, Ipswich .. E. ——- 8 «(§ 4} 1 of A Shipley Yorkshire 16 
at B, Isle of Wight 8. Counties if 61t Me oe oo = 3G 
11 A, Slough S. Counties 14 
10) A June... kee 16 119 4% Suen 7: Mid Counties 16° 
wt K A; Southampton S. Counties 15 
1 08 A EIGHLEY, Yorkshire 16 113% As Southend-on- E. Counties 15 
10} B Kendal N.W. Counties 1 4 10 Sea 
ii; -B Keswick N.W. Counties 14 #10 #£.A Southport.. N.W. Counties 1 6 
is et ee ee 
11; “4 a Mid. Counties 15 108 4* Stockport .. N.W. Counties 1 6 
a1 i B, King’s Lynn E. Counties 13 113 A Stockton-on- N.E. Coast 16 
‘3 7 
A T seeueeen N.W. Counties 16 1 a} S «yy =. Sante 2s 
41 Be pee Mid. Counties 15 10 B_ Stroud S.W. Counties 14 
8 -+ Yorkshire 16 2% A Sunderland N.E. Coast 16 
11 A Leek - Mid. Counties 16 2% A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 
: ; 4 a a — : : : : A Swansea .. S. Wales&M. 16 
e unties 
18 Be deme, 2: Bicone ae OM Te. ow nue aa 
a . unties 
114 4° Lincoln :. Mid: Counties 416° 11 > seven 8 1} 
11 Live 1.. N.W. Counties *1 7% 1 2 ‘A Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 16 
10 A, Liandudno N.W. Counties 15 10 A, Te outh 8.) Coast 1 4} 
10 A Lianelly .. S. Wales&M. 16 11 A Todmorden Yorkshire 16 
1 Ht me wt radius) 174 12 ‘A, Torqua: 8.W. Counties 1 5} 
iit A LoeEeun MiG, ie itt ¢ Truro.” :; S.W. Counties 1 2 
ng 2 . Counties ies ’ Ca 
i A Longh- | Mid: Counties 916 11 7 So 7 
ug 
11 A, Luton = Counties 14 10 A Tunstall .. Mid. Counties 1 6 
11) 4° Lytham NW Oountiee 16’ iat 4 W. District N.E. Coast es 
,ar Me Maccxrs.- N.W. Counties 154 11% ~ | wuup — ae 
ELD AW .. Mid. ti a 
11% 8B Maldstone.. 8. Counties 164 10 *« Fee Nwioeme is 
11 As _——— a yo ; 3 : : A, Warwic Mid. Counties 15 
Man ° unties o 
10% 4 Mansfield. Mid. Counties 16 11, “* “e0nS.,  Mid-Counties 16 
10 B, = te 8S. Counties 13 11 As est Mid. Counties 15 
1 04 A; Matlock Mid. Counties 14 10 Bromwich 
A, Merthyr .. 8S. Wales &M 15 11 A, Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 1 5 
A ——. N.E. Coast 16 11 As Whitby or - 15 
114 a, Middlewich N.W.Counties 15 1 of s wom NiW. Counties 16 
1if Bs Minehead .. S.W. Counties 13 11 B, Winchester’ 8. Counties 1 3 
10 A Monmouth  S. Wales & M 16 11% A, Windsor S. Counties 1 at 
1 1 & 8. and E. A Wolver- | Mid. Counties 1 6 
am n 
11% 4 Morecambe N.-W.Counties 16 11% A, Worcester’. Mid, Counties 15 
11 N A, Worksop Yorkshire 1 4} 
11 ie ANTWICH N.W. Counties 15 10 A, Wrexham N.W. Counties 1 5¢ 
10} A’ Neath S.Wales&M. 16 11% ‘As Wycombe.. S. Counties 1 4% 
10% A Nelson .. N.W.Countie 16 11 Y 
33 A Newcastle... N.E. Coast 16 11 B, ARMOUTH' E. Counties 1 34 
11 A Newport .. S. Wales & M. 16 11 B, Yeovil S.W. Counties 1 3¢ 
a2 A Normanton Yorkshire 16 A York Yorkshire 16 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area wil] be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
andinclude delivery to site inCentralLondonArea, unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 





WAGES SLATER AND TILER — _ FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
a as a. oO steel joists cut tolength . - cwt. 9 6 
Bricklayer . ° ° ‘ - per hour i 74 _ Si. Mild steel reinforcing rods, e. : : ” ae 
— ‘ : ~ I i £ 6. ” ” a . * 9 ; 
oiner . . ° ° ‘ ° - : 3 24” X 12” Duchesses . " . perM. 31 0 Oo ” ” . ° 9 
Machinist . ; 5 ; a t 8 22” x 12” Marchionesses ‘ ‘ e 28 0 Oo ” ” a ° - . 
Mason (Banker) . . ° a Se I 7 20°~x 10” Countesses . : 4 20 5 oO ” ” i: ° . 2 9 
alt Mh . ‘ . : I oF 18” x 10” Viscountesses : . ee 17 0 0 ” ” Wy ° . #9 : Z 
um 2 . ° ° ° 99 I 18” x 9” Ladies . 15 0 oO - ~ * E - ” 
Painter " ° ° ° ° 9 z Westmorland green (random sizes) . per ‘ton 8 10 oO ” ” 1t : ’ % mae 
Paperhanger . . . : oo» 1 9 Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to . 7 ‘ ; 3 4 
Ginsler f : E : ; . 1 7+ Nine_ His Station : Cast-iron rain-water pipes of s. d. s. d. 
Slater = ‘ ‘ ‘ — I | 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 0 (actual) 26 0 Oo a thickness metal . ° = ‘ : . = 
Scaffolder  . B a ; 5 a : 4 2 : ~ e . ° . ‘ a 4 
Timberman . = ‘ ‘ . oe I 3 Best machine roofing SS ; ‘ = 7 7 > ns shoes . °  -— se 8 6 
Navvy > ; ~ we es Best hand-made do. . ; ‘ : 5 10 © jee : . -e 2 4 6 
General Labourer ; ; “ oa 1 2% Hips and valleys . . . each 9+ si a aie . |: ee 2 
Lorryman : . . - oo» = 3 », hand-made ; ° 9° 10 fe a aor © : = eS oe 
Crane Driver ; : —* t 64 Nails, compo ; ; 6 2 Ib. I 4 cads . oo» €0 5 0 
Watchman . ° ° ; . perweek 2 10 0 +», copper ° ° ° ° as s 2 Swan-necks up to 9° offsets A -¢ = ¢ 6 é 
» 4 0 . - oo» 4 0 5 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER “ ordinary thickness metal . . F.R. 5 6 
s. d. topends . . . each 6 7 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR £ ‘ Good see timber . ° Fe F.C. 2 6 Angles . * : ae oe rir 
: s. d. Birch . ‘ ‘ e as 1” F.S. 9 Obtuse angles. ‘ . oma Se 2 6 
~~ —— “ . ° - perton 2 8 : Deal, Joiner’ s . ° . — 5 Outlets . ‘ . . >.» £3 2 3 
ue LiasLime . ‘ . i ae 2 10 2nds ; . a a 4 : 
Hydrated Lime . ° ° . 216 0 Mahogany, Honduras. is seo a zr 3 PLUMBER 
Portland Cement . . ° aa 260 ae African . ° = z 2 = oe | 
Rapid Hardening Cement . ee 213 6 Cuban ° ° 9 2 6 Lead, milled sheets . ‘ . - ewt.r ro 
Thames Ballast ‘ er Te. 7 9 Oak, plain American . . a Sn Io », drawn pipes . * . . =» 2 2 6 
2° Crushed Ballast = 6 ‘ *° 8 9 » Figured ,. Z ; oa aa I 3 » soilpipe . 7 ‘ ° ao a 
Building Sand . ‘ . ° os 9 6 », Plain Japanese ° - a ae s 2 » scrap > * > . pe Ir 6 
Washed Sand . ° ° ° ve 10 9 » Figured ,, . i te ss Solder, plumbers’ ‘ ‘ ‘ = Ir 
= Broken Brick . ‘ . ° ne 9 6 », Austrian wainscot 5 ic. ae 1 6 fine do. . j ‘ ‘ 7 os gr 3 
= - ; ; : ‘i we 12 6 English . ‘ ‘ ee Ir Copper, sheet . : ‘ 5 6 tue ° 
Pan Breeze ‘ ‘ . = = 6 6 Pine, Yellow < 5 ‘ a aa Io tubes . ° a I 4 
Coke Breeze ° ‘ ; + 8 9 », Oregon ° nee. 4 I,. Cc. Cc. soil and waste pipes : i? g 6” 
‘ om British Columbian . oat 4 a ‘ ~— &£ © z 2 2 6 
eak, Moulmein . a . — 3 ‘0a 6 ° ° os I. s 3 2 8 
DRAINLAYER »» Burma _ ‘ i i a6 ie zr 2 Galvanized ‘ . ia 20 2 6 4 6 
Best STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS Walnut, — i 5 eae ee : — ; : — : 7 : : = : 
g 6" Whitewood, American . ae : x Shoes ‘ ‘i : . ae 4s 9 é 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, - « . ‘ > @ee Heads ‘ e x os 8 8 12 
/ y 4 5 9 
Straight pipes ‘ ‘ perF.R. 1 1 I 6 os ”. . . » es 6 
Bends . e ‘ . - each 2 10 4 4 - e . ‘ r ws 1 5 6 PLASTERER a 
a ° . ° ° - 3 7 32 ” 1H" . . ” eee Lime, chalk per ton f 3 6 
test bends. ; . oo 5 9 *.2 Oi 14" 5 - := © Plaster, coarse . ‘ ° ° 210 6 
Single junctions . ‘ oh 3 9 5 9 Deal matchings, & * 16 0 ” 

Double ° fine ° ‘ ° e ee 5 10 oO 
: >» . . ° o° 5 9 ie ” i . ' . ” 17 6 Hydrated lime 6 
Straight channels . ‘ : a 2 6 3 2 = ; e « ° ° a a) Sirapite é : . = .: fe 

#’ Channel bends - .  . iy, 7 8 _ Rough boarding, 7” . . . eA 20 wae 2 Ul 7 
Channel junctions . ‘ «a 7 0 12 6 9 3 . ° ° o Io oO oa - a : : . * ye = ; 
Chanact tapers ; . oA 5 6 7 9 eit i 14” a : £6 Hair’ —_ 5 : : ; ng = é 
ard gullies . . ‘ oa 9 II yw per ft. sup. ; e . . 7 : c 3 
Interceptors | 7 e ae 18 6 a3 9 ‘item. § }" ° ” Laths, —_ ’ ° ° - bundle 2 4 
ss drain pipe ° - perPR. 2 3 3 5 Qualities . ree s ees AA. A. & AA. A.B. rath nails ' : : ib 4 
e: . . - each 6 0 13 0 -|d. -|d. d. d.jd. d. d. , . ; A . . , 
Inspection bends ; i . we 15 3 24 0 Birch. .|4 3 2/5 4 3] 746 4%) 887 6 GLAZIER 
Single junctions. ; a val 9 3 18 o Alder. ./ 343 2/5 4 3] 6b 58 44) 8 7 6 od & 
Double junctions . . oe 14 0 27 6 Gaboon Sheet glass, 21 oz. ; . » Fa 3% 
awe ; 4 ; = 6 — a | 4 3 3 | 64 54 43] 94 74 -— |1/0$ 10- »» 2602. ; . . Ry 48 
askin 3 2 i a ee 5 — igur a. Arctic glass i ‘ ° ° sé 5 
ini sae 87 -|ro 8 —|rre- -|1/6 - - Cathedral glass . a 6 
n Hartley’s aa rolled . . a “ ( 
BRICKLAYER fn¢ I side 666 -| 747 -|908- -|1ro0- - Do. wired plate . ° ° °° I : 
Flettons ; ; : ; ae ie Oregon Pine | 5 4 -|5%5 -16 - -I- - - 2” Polished plate, n/e : aa a ee 74 tor 0 
Grooved do. . ° ° ° ” 3 « $ Scotch glue . ™ x Ib 8 a i ; : : s I "- - ; 38 
Stocks, ist Quality . . . , 4138 6 ee eae ” ” : pe a eta 
and 3 : ee 412 6 ” ” ° ° ” ed ‘4 
Blue Bricks, Pressed | | : 32 918 0 SMITH AND FOUNDER - ; 2.2 S3ae2 2 
Ww . . a ” ” e ” ” 
se ae a 2 ” ; . : Tubes and Fittings: ” ” 12 ° - ww Oy 3 
" —€  . ° ~ i ae me oe (The following are the standard list prices, from which ” ” 20 ° + » 3 38 3 9 
Red Sand-faced Facings . 7 oe me should be deducted the various percentages as set ” ” a ° .. 6 > a » 4 OF 
Red Rubbers for Arches . ¥ ° ne 15 0 0 forth below.) e ¥ = ye ” ” a . . ” ; ” : ; 
M . . : i é I I 2” ” ” ° e ” ” € 
Midhurst White Facings . = 5 0 0 Pieces, 12"-234"” long each ro 1/r 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/e ; ° . 
Glazed Bricks, pay White or Salt nals ry. ae” = mn : 1/8 3/- ee ea % i : 5 
glazed, rst quality : 3 ee ” > 3 Se oe oe oe : = 
Stretchers : 7 : . a de cine salle = 3”-114" long,, 8 x0 u/s, q is 3/6 ” » Plate, n/e ; ft. * ° ” z - 
Hi TS ° ° ° . ‘ . ” ir 1/7 2/74 5/2 ” oo» ” . a 3 
Bulinose 7 tt 38 8 8 Springs mot socketed’ = 5,57 n/t 3/114 3/11 moo 5  * * 
Double Stretchers | - ‘ - » 3000 Socket unions . ° » 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- ae ae “i P : ee 3 . 
Double Headers . 4 ee Elbows, square . » Oo ar 1/6 2/2 4/3 ~. a ”” over 15 : oe 6 
Glazed Second Quality, Less ec I 0 o Tees : >  » W- 1/3 r/10 2/6 5/t Putty, linseed oil : - . % 
,», Buffs and Creams, Add > -— £22 Crosses ad nip; nw ee ee ¥ cee 3 
Other Colours. 3° eee Sl lCUtl CS ° 3 PAINTER 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks - * per Y.S. I 9 : ” 4 9 1! 2/ . £ s. d. 
23” ,, is os é F es .- Flanges ° . . a 9 t/- 1/4 1/9 2/9 White lead . a ° ‘ ‘ com. 3 8 o 
3 Ci, z es oe 2 3 Caps . : . ” 3¢ 5 8 1I/- 2/- Linseed oil . a ° ‘ ; - gall. ‘2 
a ® e & ‘ ce 3 0 Backnuts . . o» 2 3 5 6 1/1 Boiled oil . ° . . . - 2 8 
. Iron main cocks > » 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Turpentine ‘ e ° ° ee 3; 2 
MASON » 9», With brass plugs ,, — 4/- 7/6 10/- 21/- Patent knotting . ° ° . a 14 0 
z "i ae — Distemper, washable . ° ‘ . cwt. ° oO 
Discounts : TUBES mc 3 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Eims s. d. ‘ Per cent. : Per cent, aaa * : 5 a = 2) 
Portland stone, "Basebed F.C 4 6 aa , : = es Galvanized ee 2 Po Suse, double : ; : : ® firkin : : 
” ase . . 49 F Es : « = . Cc r ish ° ° ° ° ° 3 
Bath stone . “ ‘ . ze 211 Steam . : . 55 " steam . sal Tint wean . . ° ° ° - = > 
York stone . ‘ - ‘é i 69 FITTINGS Outside varnish . ‘ ‘ é . # 16 0 
» Sawn templates o . ° ae 7 © Gas > . ‘ 574 Galvanized gas. 47% White enamel ; ® é * > = -e © 
» Paving, 2 za . ° “ - PR rt 8 Water. ° e 52+ a water . 42 Ready-mixed paint . ° . oe ia 13 6 
e ~ os 6 Steam . ° . 47% ae steam . 37 Brunswick black . e ° ° oo 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR £ 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away ° ° « ZS 
» to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away ° » Te 
,, to form basement n/e 5’ o” deep and cart away . . ss 
na oi 10’ o” deep and cartaway . ‘ ~ 
” ae + o” deep and cart away . . a 
If in stiff clay . ° ° ° ° . . add 8 
If in underpinning ° ° ° ° . . 99 
Digging, return, fill and. ram . ° ie * ° 9 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation . ° e o Fe. 
ee ~ to pier holes . ‘ 7 ° . se 
” o to trenches . ° ° ° ‘ 99 
extra, only if left i in ° i . ° 9 
Hardcore, filled in "and rammed . Fs 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- o ° ° ‘ 99 I 
” ” ” (4-2-1) . : . ” I 
a. .- a underpinning ‘i . . 2 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . ° ° ° VE 
4 
DRAINLAYER s. d. 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete ° 
to be priced separately) ° e . e F.R. 1 8 
Extra, only for bends . e ° ° ° - Each 2 8 
junctions e ° ° ° ° a 3 9 
Gullies and gratings ° ° ° 2 17 6 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing - e ° F.R. 5 6 
Extra, only for bends ° ° ° e ° - Each 12 6 
BRICKLAYER £ 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar e ° ° ° « Per Rod 32 
= - in cement . . . . . . ” 34 
oe Stocks in cement . ° ° ° . . e os 41 
. Blues in cement . ° e . ° . ° - 62 
Extra only for circular on plan ° ° ° ° . ° ° 3 
-_ backing to masonry . ‘ ‘ ‘ > ° ‘ 2 
9 raising on old walls . e ° ° ° ° 9 3 
underpinning ° ° ° . ° . 9° 10 
Fair Face and pointing internally . ° . e : - FS. 
Extra only for picked stock facings ’ ° ‘ ‘ ° én 
a red brick facings e : e ‘ ° s io 
o blue brick facings . ‘ ° ° ‘ ° a 
glazed brick facings . . ° ‘ . ° a 
Tuck pointing : ° ° . ° . ° : ° - 
Weather pointing . e ‘ ° ° ‘ 7 ° ‘ a 
Slate dampcourse . ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° . 
Vertical dampcourse . ° ° ° . . . ‘a a 
ASPHALTER 
}. Horizontal dampcourse ° ° ° ° ° ° » We 
” Vertical dampcourse . ° . ° ° . ° ° oe 
2” paving or flat . . ‘ ‘i ° a ‘ : ‘ ae 
1” paving or flat ° ° ° . ‘ " ° ne 
1” x 6" skirting . e ° ° ° ° ‘ . . FR. 
Angle fillet . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° - 
Rounded angle ‘ ° ° ° e ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ wns 
Cesspools ° Each 
MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, be, cunge and ces £ 
down, complete . 7s. I 
Bath stone and do., all as last ° ° . . e . es 
Artificial stone and do. . ° ° ° . ° me 
York stone templates, fixed complete ° - ‘ ° . ” 
si thresholds . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . . * 
os sills . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° o I 
SLATER AND TILER P 
Slating, Bangor or , laid toa ° lap, and oe with one £ 
nails, 20” x 10° Sar. 4 
Do., 18° x 9” . " . * ; ‘ ‘“ va 4 
Do., 24” X 12” . ° . a 4 
Ww estmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ‘ on 6 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, | ‘nailed 
every fourth course . ‘“s 3 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles ° - 3 
Fixing caly, lead soakers . ° ° ° ° Doz. 
Stripping old slating and clearing away e ° ° ° - Sqr. 
CARPENTER AND JOINER £ 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, mehetiap all ee Sqr. 2 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . F.S. 
os to stanchions . ° ° e © ° . ie 
9 to staircases ° . ° . ° se 
Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, ote. . e ° . « FA 
Fir framed in floors . ° ° ° . ° i 
a a roofs . ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ . “ ed 
o oe trusses . . ° . ° ° ° ° - 
” ” partitions ° ’ i ° ° ° . a 
+ deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists e . ° - Sar. I 
1” ” ” ” ” ° ° ° ° ” ~ 
1}” ° . ° ° ” 2 
x 2° ‘fir battening for Countess oo e . e ° te 
Do. for 4” gauge tiling ° . ° ° . os 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet ° es . e ° . 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply . . ° ° . ° TS 
” ” ” 2 ” ® ® © e e e ® ” 
” ” ” 3» . . ” 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists “ . . — = 
we gutter boards and bearers . ° ‘ ° ° BS 
a” ° ‘ ° ° . ‘ia 
2” deal wrought rounded roll’. F.R. 
I “deal grooved and ae flooring, laid complete, including 
cleaning off ° Sar. 2 
1}” do. ‘ e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ee 3 
a do. ” 3 
1” deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 


towall . F.S. 
13” do, ‘ ‘ ° ‘s ° . * . . - os 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued,. 
Ss deal moulded sashes of average size . . ° . - FS. 


2 ” ” . . . . . 
14” deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oak sills, 1}” pulley 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting beads, 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . " ‘i 


2” ” . . ” 


Extra only "for moulded ‘horns ° e e - Each 
7 deal four-panel square, both sides, door . ° ° - PS. 
1H » but moulded both sides . ”. : : : 3 
s “2 . ‘ ° ° ° . - 
«, = oe rebated and moulded frames ° : - ea 
= x r ” 
14” deal tongued and moulded window- board, ‘on and including 

deal bearers ‘ F.S. 
1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 

together on and including strong fir — ‘ a 
= deal moulded wall strings P ° ° ° ‘ a 
14 outer strings . e e e ° on 
Ends of treads and risers housed to string Each 
3” x ‘ ” deal moulded handrail F.R. 


oe x a balusters and housing each e: end ° 
14 I ° ° . . ” 


3 x 3” deal wrought framed ‘newels F.R. 
E xtra only for newel — ° ° ° . ‘ . Each 
Do., pendants ° ° ° . ° ° . . » 
SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 

position . Per cwt. 
Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 

position . ° . »” 
Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . pe 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, 4” and up, bent and fixed complete as 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, including all 

bolts and nuts 20g. . ‘ * . *#FS. 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars - Per cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters, etc. e ° e Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings ‘ . ‘ ° . ‘ - 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° ° ° ° . ° - 
Do. in soakers ° . 9s 
Labour to welted edge ° ° ° ° . F.R. 
Open copper nailing ° . . . . . ° ° 9 
Close i ° ° ° ° ° . ° r on 

r " 14” 2” 

Lead service pipe and s. d. e 4, s. d. a & s. 

fixing with pipe 

hooks . . FR. 2 z 7? a 2 8 3 8 
Do. soil pipe and 

fixing with cast lead 

tacks . _ _ _ _ -- 
Extra, only to bends. Each — _ _ — 23 
Do. to stop ends . oe 7 9  « Ss 3 20 
Boiler screws and 

unions . ‘ « » 3 6 4 0 5 6 8 o _ 
Lead traps ‘ 7. = _ _- 7 6 10 6 
Screw down bib 

valves . . oe a 10 6 12 6 —_ _ 
Do. stop cocks a a 12 0 16 oO 23 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron 4-rd. gutter and fixing . ‘ . r i _ oe 
Extra, only stopends . ° ° e . ° e - Each 
Do. angles . ° ° e . . ° . ° ° 9 
Do. outlets . i ° os 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- water pipe and oe with ears cast on - PR. 
Extra, only for shoes ° ° ° - Each 
Do. for plain heads . ‘ > . ° ° : ‘ a 


PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ‘ ° ° ‘ We 


Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. . ° . r i a 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings - 
?° screeding in seemed cement and sand for tiling, “wood. block 

floor, etc. . . 9° 
Do. vertical . a . zs > . ° ° * “ 
Rough render on walls ; ° e ° ° ° °° 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ‘ ° ‘ . a “ 
Render and set in Sirapite 9” 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’s cement o 
Extra, only if on lathing ‘ . . } . . 99 
Keene's cement, angle and arris ° ° ° ° ‘ . FR. 
Arris ° e e ° ° ° ° * 
Rounded angle, small ‘ e on 
_ cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, nore 1” girth ° * 

” granolithic pavings . - FS. 
1 . ” 
6" x 6" white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed. 8 
9” Xx 3” * *” ” ” : ” 
Extra, only for small quadrant angle e e ° e F.R. 
GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with — ° ° ° . PA. 
26 oz. do. and do. ° ° > . on 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty ° ° ° : i ee 
Cathedral glass and ° . ° ‘ x aa 
Glazing only, British polished plate” ° ° ° ° » ~ 
Extra, only ifin beads . ° ° ° . ‘ as 
Washleather . ° . ° ° ° «§ PR 
PAINTER ° 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. . ° ° ; ° FH 
Do. and distemper walls i . ° ° a . = a 
Do. with washable distemper . a 
Knot, stop, prime and _ four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces o 
Do. on woodwork . ° ° o 
Do. on steelwork . ° ° ° ° ° o 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish. e ° ° ° oo 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . ° e ° ° - a 


Stain and wax-polish woodwork ° ° ° ° ° ° o 

French polishing . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° » Ba 
Stripping off old paper . ° ° ° . . . ‘ 
Hanging ordinary paper e ° ° ° e 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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SELECTED PRECEDENTS: 


SCANDINAVIAN CHURCH TOWERS 
AND PORCHES 


HE foreign influences that have from time to 

time impinged upon Swedish architecture have 
never proved disruptive of the national tradition. 
These church entries and towers are definitely 
Scandinavian, although they are clearly the result of 
the importation of the European style dominant at 
the period in which they were erected. 

Figure 1 1s the south transept of Varnhems Abbey, 
built in 1250, a rude but vigorous example of the 
rose window above a doorway. The pair of 
buttresses without offsets from base to top are 
unusual, but help the strength of the composition. 

The porch of Hakelberga Church ( figure 2), 
depends for interest on the  strongly-accentuated 
mouldings of the round-headed doorway. The curious 
incurving tops of the lancet-shaped niches above are 
a Swedish variant of the three-light Gothic window, 
and fit well under the wooden bargeboard of the 
shingled gable. The deep reveal of the window in 
the whitewashed wall is very effective. 

Whitewash is a common finish to stone walls, and 
in many towns the churches contrast strongly with 
the almost universal vermilion colour of the wooden 
houses. Filipstad ( figure 3), in the centre of the 
Varmland district, has a fine whitewashed tower with 


1. VARNHEMS 
ABBEY 





2. HAKELBERGA 
CHURCH 


two bull’s-eye windows above the 
doorway. The influence of the 
baroque period is noticeable in the 
turret surmounting the roof. 

Oved Church, in South Skane 
(figure 4), is another building of 
the baroque period. The heavily- 
accentuated lines of the pediment 
and stringcourses are less satisfactory 
than the change of the roof slope, 
partly masked by the introduction 
of dormers. This is a_ better 
solution than the practice of 
treating the west end as a mere 
frontispiece. 

Another Skane church at Hannas 
(figure 5) shows the influence of 
the North German architecture across 
the water, and the crow-stepped 
gables are an echo of the similar 
gables of Lubeck, the Hansa city, 
whose merchants were in constant 
trade relations with the Swedes. 
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ENGLISH PUBLIC - HOUSES 


T": bigoted optimist who said there was no 
bad beer, only beer and good beer, paid no 
similar compliment to the public-house. Most 
of us know bad inns. 

Mr. Basil Oliver, in his lecture the other day on 
the subject, had much to tell of recent improvements, 
and of the brewers’ aim to make their buildings 
pleasant, comfortable and convenient. They have 
converted the licensing magistrates as a whole to the 
view that money so spent is laid out to benefit the 
community, and is not used simply to stimulate the 
consumption of liquor; in fa¢t, the total abstainer’s 
old idea that public-houses should be beds of thorns 
has been shelved as inadequate to the solution of the 
drink problem. The difficulty of real reformers has 
been for many years, and still is, to suggest a building 
scheme broad enough to cover the multiplicity and 
variety of cases. 

The main needs which the public-house tries to 
satisfy are drink, talk and rest. If we are not to take 
for granted the traditional arrangement of the inn, in 
its present stage of development, it is from these three 
needs we must start afresh. 

There is at least one good reason for returning to 
origins. For the existing tradition was shunted on to 
a wrong line during the great railway-building time. 
The long counter or bar was the simplest arrangement 
of the railway-station refreshment-room whereby tired 
travellers, rushing to get rich in Birmingham or 
Bradford, could snatch a hasty glass and wash down a 
sandwich; the brewers of that time fell for the inane 
conclusion that similar refreshment-rooms were the 
thing for a public who were neither on a journey to 
Midland Eldorados nor in a hurry to leave them. In 
the great gin palaces of the manufacturing towns 
especially, the long narrow room, with long bar, 
became the usual arrangement of space. The patrons 
stood in line or group along the counter edge, and new- 
comers had to nose their way between elbows, 
shoulders and feet, to within shouting distance of the 
attendant. Of the three basic needs, drink was 
difficult, conversation incoherent, and rest impossible. 
So the practice of pub-crawling developed parallel 
with that of railway travelling; a man, fuddled by 
liquor too quickly swallowed, made for the cool air 
between that pub and the next. 

To many the abolishment of the long bar may mean 
a reversion to the country public-house, with its small 
counter or hatchways, its long tables, its settles and 
benches round the walls where customers sit and are 


served by a potman. But the village inn is rather a 
different problem from what we have in mind. We 
think there is need for a definitely twentieth-century 
note in the modern town public-house. 

The younger generation today is very certain that 
it is “‘ different’ from what has gone before; it is 
change-conscious; it asks that the insignia of today 
shall be cast on stones, curls and cars. Modernism 
has become the décor of the cinema, which is the chief 
rival of the public-house. When the old and middle- 
aged have died out, who will throng the antique 
taprooms ? 

In the matter of planning for drink, conversation, 
and rest, we find ourselves shaping something more 
like a teashop than a gin palace. There must be large 
rooms arranged for quick service, to take numerous 
tables of varying sizes, with plenty of space in the 
aisles. Ventilation must be carefully studied. Heating 
ought to be “ central,’ with a blazing fire or two as 
the best accompaniment to unforced gaiety. The 
chairs should be restful and strong. 

The public-houses which were planned as epitomes 
of England’s social structure, with carefully-graded 
chambers labelled saloon bar, private bar, lounge, 
public bar, etc., must surely be remodelled. Class 
distin¢tions are only less disagreeable in a pub than 
in a church, and the barriers should soon be removed. 
The separate tables ought to give what privacy is 
required as between friends, or for the transaction of 
business. General discussions, the evisceration of the 
universe, wit and repartee, are more fruitful in 
imparting wisdom and knowledge when the classes 
meet on an equal footing. 

The true curse of the railway restaurant was heavier 
than this matter of the shape of rooms, however. 
It laid a dead monotony on our inns, by its lack of 
individuality and surprise. Like commercial travellers 
of the same period, when we had seen one we had seen 
all, and in this case mass-production, the boast of 
today, was damned yesterday. Whereas our likeable 
and enjoyable inns were all different both outwardly 
and inwardly. But they were small village inns for 
the most part, however much they had been swallowed 
by the towns, and they will probably endure for many 
more years, though in lessening numbers. The custom 
from motor traffic and teas will help them through 
the difficult years of dear liquor ahead. Their own 
comeliness and the courtesy of their staffs will increase 
their attraction. It is always easy in them to drink, 
to talk and to rest. 
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Drawn by John T. Cronin.} 


The American Legation Building, Ottawa, 
Canada. By Cass Gilbert. As was pointed out 
in the first article on “‘ Architecture at the Royal 
Academy,” in last week’s issue, Mr. Cass Gilbert 
is the only H.F.R.A. exhibiting at Burlington 
House this year.. ** Its elevations,” it was therein 
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[R.A, Exn, No. 1210. 


stated, “recall the lovely old building at the 
north-east corner of Soho Square on the site of 
which Crosse and Blackwell’s offices were recently 
rebuilt.”.. The second and concluding article on 
Academy architecéture appears on pages 626-632 
of the present issue. 
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NEWS AND TOPICS 


THE ECONOMICS OF HOUSING 

HE Editor of The Municipal Journal has been analysing 

a subject that has found a place in these columns on 

more than one occasion. The effecis of a certain 
Government circular on the construction plans of local 
authorities were discernible almost immediately. The 
stagnation of housing and social reconstruction is now 
nearly complete, and a heavy bill for Government subsidy 
becomes another bill for the relief of destitution. The 
shifting of expenditure is, in faét, an increase, because 
money paid to men in idleness, while it may save us from 
revolution, is otherwise wasted irretrievably, 

* 

The cost of housing subsidies is heavy, and one feels that 
it is heavier than it should be when housing policy declines 
to explore the avenues that have made German housing 
so justly famous. I have talked to Ministry of Health 
officials who tell me that they have tried every known 
construction, and still find that a father-and-son organiza- 
tion, building the usual gabled affairs, can knock spots off 
the lowest prices attainable. This may be so, but it is an 
unimportant fact in face of the need for a policy of large- 
scale housing on a minimum cost line. I feel certain costs 
can be further reduced by a new type of plan allowing 
the use of factory-made materials assembled on. site. 
Municipal housing is too expensive still. How can there 
be real advance when one sees such buildings as Westminster 
is putting up, and their vain expense of materials that add 
nothing to convenience only, a questionable beauty? 

* 
THE CARNEGIE TRUST 

The Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust shows a rather more balanced interpretation of the 
Prime Minister’s adjurations to wise economy. While it is 
true that the normal policy of assistance has moved towards 


consolidation, no loan has been withheld for a purpose of 


demonstrable usefulness. The C.P.R.E. is and has been 
greatly indebted to the Carnegie Trust, though it is good 
to know that public recognition and a good Press have 
nearly made it self-supporting. But only those whose 
work brings them into touch with libraries and some other 
supremely useful forms of public service realize the care 
with which the Carnegie moneys are administered. 
* 

The village hall movement, which, with Rural Com- 
munity Councils, is effecting profound changes for good 
in village life, was assisted to the tune of over £30,000 
last year, and though the control which this money brings 





does not always serve to produce well-built halls, it fills 
a gap in village life, and brings that much more colour 
to life. Better architectural control, it is hoped, will come 
with time. * 


A MORAL FROM A PLAY 

A theme very pertinent to the course of architectural 
development underlies Robert Nicholls’s dramatic and 
very moving play, ‘Wings over Europe.” The play 
concerns itself with the effect upon a British Cabinet of the 
announcement of a world-shaking scientific discovery by 
a young, very young man, whose guiding star is Shelley. 
Revolted by the sordidness of political ethics, he determines 
to terminate this planet’s existence, and gives the wretched 
Cabinet the term of its and the world’s endurance. A grand 
subject for drama. 

* 

But from the play emerges the unequal struggle between 
the business of running the human machine with existing 
machinery, and the march of pure scientific discovery, 
oblivious of its impact on society. The time lag! Our 
absorbing problem in building and architecture alike. 
How to understand what goes forward. How to under- 
stand, let alone master, and control. When shall we be 
light-hearted again, my masters? When shall we go 
to play ? 


* 
AT MIDDLETON-ON-SEA 
Motorists between Bognor and Littlehampton may 
know the well-designed filling-station of Middleton. 


Hereabouts, on a part of the South Coast notorious for 
ugly bungalows, they will find a well-laid-out seaside 
estate, the shops grouped on the main road, houses of simple 
design, mostly roofed with Sussex thatch, and, where half- 
timbered, construéted of genuine oak beams. Instead of 
a litter of bathing-huts along the beach, there is a grass 
quadrangle round which they are set in order, and a club 
house and tennis courts are placed just where they are most 
convenient. At a first glance Middleton might seem a 
second Port Meirion, but the critical eye of the architect 
will miss the assurance of creative skill in Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis’s seaport. 


* 

Middleton, so I learn, owes its existence to the enterprise 
of a layman of educated taste without professional training. 
Captain Rowlands Coldicott bought the ground shortly 
after the war, and has developed it with his own workmen 
If you want to purchase a plot 


on sound traditional lines. 





At Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex: the petrol-filling station, and a typical house, both eloquent of the excellent results obtainable by 
wise (and stringent) schemes of development. 
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of land you must first agree to the estate building your 
house, which will be done to suit your needs and purse, 
but to the design which has been settled as appropriate 
for that particular site, for Captain Coldicott doubts the 
ability of even the strictest building restrictions to preserve 
the amenities of the place. The method has not deterred 
purchasers, so that, after some ten years, Middleton has 
become the materialized dream of its creator, who styles 
himself the modern counterpart of the medieval foreman 
and would be the first to admit his inability to design any 
large building without the aid of a trained architect. 
* 

There is an example here which might be followed by 
the young architect with a little capital and the courage to 
leave an overcrowded profession at a time when the 
prospect of making a successful practice is especially remote. 
Architeéts will not accuse him of “ selling the pass,” for 
ninety per cent. of such seaside resorts: are speculatively 
built eyesores and there is no law to check their increase. 
Better, surely, that the land be bought by an apostate 
archite&t whose training, coupled with a little business 
acumen, will enable him to make an honest living, and 
to leave behind him a countryside that will not curse the 
day he first set foot on it. 

* 
THE BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR STEEL 

It was good to hear from the Steelwork Association that 
the British Standard Specification for structural steel in 
buildings had been issued. This specification is of the 
utmost importance to the building industry in formulating 
a standard upon which practice may be based in accordance 
with the most modern developments in the application of 
steelwork. It is formed upon the work carried out by the 
Steel Structures Research Committee of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research and by the British 
Steelwork Association, on behalf of the steel and structural 
engineering industries. Approval of the specification has, 
I understand, already been given by the Minister of 
Health, who issue the model bylaws used by the local 
authorities, and H.M. Office of Works has indicated its 
intention of using the new specification. 

* 
THE REINFORCED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 

I learn with interest of the formation of the Reinforced 
Concrete Association. An influential committee, com- 
posed of directors of the principal reinforced concrete 
engineering firms, including engineers, contractors, manu- 
facturers of precast reinforced concrete units and of plant, 
and producers of all the materials that go to the fabrication 
of a reinforced concrete structure, is actively engaged in 
drawing up a constitution. Mr. R. V. Chate, A.M.INST.C.E., 
is acting as secretary, and communications may be 
addressed to him at 20 Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 

* 
THE BRITISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 

At Lord Lloyd’s request I gladly draw attention to 
the British Provident Association schemes. At present, 
(he writes), with the advent of serious illness, men and 
women of moderate means and their families are left 
to a large extent unprovided for. They have often to pay 
far more than they can afford for proper treatment, or 
else compete with people poorer than themselves for 
accommodation in the ordinary wards of the hospitals. It 
is for the sole purpose of helping them that the British 
Provident Association has been formed. The cost of a 
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properly equipped private bed is £1,000, and it suffices 
for the sickness needs of 100 families. Each head of a 
family, therefore, by making one capital payment of £10, 
can secure for himself and his family the first call upon such 
a bed and ensure that, when occupying it, he will be 
charged an economic rate within his means. He can 
then, by paying a yearly subscription of moderate amount, 
provide against the cost of maintenance in such a bed 
and also against consultants’ fees and surgeons’ 
Subscribers can enrol themselves under either or both of 
the schemes briefly described above, but it is the com- 
bination of the two schemes which has been specially 
designed to afford the most comprehensive solution. The 
Association exists solely to help. It can make no profits, 
and any surplus realized must be used for the benefit of 
subscribers. Inquiries should be addressed to the Director, 
at 30 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


fees. 


* 
A PLEA FOR YOUNG ARCHITECTS 
A Bristol lady’s plea for the employment of young archi- 
tects in public schemes must be recorded as a good deed 
in an impassive world. I know that when one considers 
the world as it is, the idea of the young architect comes 
accompanied with a portrait gallery of youth in all its 
variety, efficient and not so, both “ and stationary. 
And of old men come recollections of worth and dignity, 
as well as of senility. But on the whole there is great need 
of young men whose ideas are not habits, and Bristol has 
need of them. That their new engineer must be more than 
thirty-five years old is rather a sorry invitation to the 
growing generation. 


rising 


* 


THE NEW LIGHTS OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


The new electric lamp standards in Piccadilly Circus 


were illuminated for the first time on Monday. The Circus 
thus becomes the one place of its size in the Kingdom to 
come under “Class A” for intensity of illumination 
according to the British Engineering Standards Association 
specification. The technical details were worked out by 
the Edison Swan Electric Co. Immediately around the 
Shaftesbury Memorial there are four standards, each 
having a single lantern at the top with a 1,500-watt lamp. 
The standards, designed by Arthur J. Davis, whose draw- 
ings were reproduced in THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for 
January 6 last, are of solid bronze, fluted and decorated 
with the coat of arms of the City of Westminster. Bronze 
has been chosen so that eventually they will ‘* weather ~ 
to the same colour as the basins of the Memorial. Due to 
economy, the remaining twelve columns in the Circus are 
of cast iron, painted to look like bronze. Each of these 
will carry three 1,500-watt lanterns. 
* 

SWEATED JOINERY 

A joiner in my employment told me of how his son, 
desperate for work, signed on at a factory in Acton where 
he was paid 10s. per dozen for making light kitchen tables 
to which a metal top is fitted in the name of science. At 
the end of a day of unremitting toil, his lunch eaten with 
most other workers at the bench to save time, he had 
earned half-a-crown. ‘*Tis well to remember that this 
brave new world, and all the lovely cheap things that are 
therein, is bought at times too dearly. 

ASTRAGAL 


Scarborough Hospital Competition.—Particular attention is drawn 
to the fact that applications for Conditions were due before Apri! 1 
last, and that no others can now be entertained. 
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SOME OPINIONS: 


SIR HERBERT BAKER, A.R.A. 
LTHOUGH I have not, to my 


regret, been able to give to the 
many excellent designs the thorough 
study which they deserve, I will try to 
say something of my general feelings 
and fears with regard to them. 

There seems to have been a common 
impulse to give expression to the 
present-day philosophy which has been 
so tersely defined by Sir James Barry, 

‘ Whatever was is wrong.” Amidst the 
dais and healthy movement charac- 
terizing architectural post-war efforts 
to evolve a new facial artistic expression 
to steel-framed office and commercial 
buildings, it seems to me there is a 
danger of forgetting that our new 
building will not merely be an official 
institution but the home of archite¢ts 
and their art; that though we should 





A.R.A. 


Sir Herbert Baker, 


rightly, in these enlightened days, 
throw off the dross of the meaningless 
and atrophied members of traditional 
architecture, the eternal attributes are 
timeless and must ever remain with us, 
as they belong to the past and future 
as well as to the present; and that the 
fashions of today, unless broadly based 
on these verities, may by future 
generations, as has happened before in 
more recent architectural history, be 
held in small repute. 
So perhaps the success of our new 
home will depend on the influence 
which these truths, 
our past history as well as the aspira- 
tions of the present, may have on the 
mind of the architect throughout all 
the arduous labours of design and 
craftsmanship which lie before him. 
May I say, too, that I hope the 
building will express, by a front 
elevation more in charaéter with the 
breadth and good proportions of that 
to Weymouth Street, a 
neighbourliness to the classical grace 
of Portland Place. If the successful 
architect, with the aid of his Councillors, 
succeeds in combining these ideals with 
the good planning and material effi- 
ciency which he has shown in his 
design, and on which he is to be con- 
gratulated, he will, I believe, achieve 
for our profession not merely present 
popularity but lasting fame. 
NORMAN CULLEY 

FEEL that the winning design is a 

piece of really imaginative planning, 


and I look forward to opportunities of 


apprec lating the dramatic effect of the 
main staircase and internal design 
generally. 


the recognition of 


gesture of 
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H. Reilly. 


Professor C. 


T. LAWRENCE DALE 

AS excellent result. The selected 
design expresses the urbanity of a 

liberal culture, and in so doing also 


expresses the proper attitude and 
equipment of the architect. 
J. MURRAY EASTON 

OR many years architecture in this 


country has suffered in a peculiar 
degree from the drawbacks inherent 
in the selection of architects by com- 
petition. A convention of forced sym- 
metry and a kind of knowingness and 
smugness has, with a few fortunate 
exceptions, characterized the run of 
winning designs, and the belief—only 
too firmly based on results—that no 
design would stand a chance unless it 
obeyed these conventions and was 
completely obvious at the first glance, 





Norman Culley. 
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has had a terribly deadening effect on 
British architecture. 

It is, therefore, in the highest degree 
satisfactory and encouraging to find 
that a design has been accepted for the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
premises which has discarded the usual 
winner formula and relied on imagina- 
tion and invention. Because he has 
attempted a_ three- instead of the 
customary two-dimensional conception, 
Mr. Wornum’s design may seem to 
have a somewhat tentative character, 
but I cannot see that a competition 
design should be expected to be other- 
wise. The study involved in bringing 
into perfect relationship and giving 
homogeneous expression to a_ very 
complex organism like the R.I.B.A. 
premises is not a thing that can be 
carried through in a short time, or even 
satisfactorily undertaken without the 
firm basis of co-operation with the 
client. It—the study—is vastly in- 
creased when, as in the present case, 
the design discards the help of a ready- 
made system of proportion and detail. 
For these reasons I feel that one need 
not be concerned with criticisms of the 
design which would be appropriate in 
the case of an executed building. 

The winner, in my opinion, succeeded 
in giving clearer testimony than any 
other competitor of his ability to 
design a building worthy of the Royal 
Institute. As a competitor I am fully 
convinced of the fairness of the award, 
and | 
publicly congratulating Mr. Wornum. 


THEODORE FYFE 
, | ‘HE profession has reason to con- 


gratulate itself on the award. 
Mr. Wornum’s design is not only 
unquestionably in a different category 
from the design placed second and the 
several designs placed third, but is 
consistently a fine design in itself, by 
virtue of its plan. The plan is really 
a great one, and has the simplicity and 
essential rightness which in consequence 
we should expect. It is thoroughly 
practical throughout, but withal has 
the indispensable value of the only right 
kind of entry and grand staircase 
leading directly to the important base- 
ment and the piano nobile above. All 
the rooms seem to be the right shape, 
with clerestories or mezzanines fitted 
in with great skill. 

If one had any criticisms, they would 
be directed to the rather funnel-like 
nature of the basement foyer and the 
remoteness of the important staircase 
leading to the second and third floors. 
With regard to the former, however, 
it would be easy, on occasions, to throw 
part of the foyer into the service 
corridor adjoining, by means of large 
folding doors; and, with regard to the 
latter, the two centrally-placed lifts 
will largely obviate the need of a 
staircase. 


welcome the opportunity of 


The elevations have minor eccen- 
tricities, but it is fortunate that they 
do not, as a whole, call for detailed 
criticism at this stage. The Weymouth 
Street elevation could be made a very 
perfect piece of work, and if the 
committee rooms which are behind one 
of its plain wall-spaces are rather under- 
lit, high narrow windows could be put 
into these spaces without destroying 
their valuable quality. One cannot 
exactly say, without a perspective, how 
the Portland Place elevation will hold 
its own: at present, it seems a little 
bald, but with such a plan this is only 
a matter of treatment. 

In conclusion, I feel that Mr. Wornum 
is just the right age to carry out such an 
important work, neither old nor young, 
in the full maturity of his powers; 
saved, in fact, through the war (let us 
hope) to carry it out. I congratulate 
him most warmly. 

J. HERBERT JONES 
President : S. Wales Institute of Architects 
MUST confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment. The planning and 
sectional arrangements are of a far 
higher standard than the elevations. 
Surely the first quality to be looked for 
in an elevation is “* expression of plan.” 
The design placed first cannot be said 
to meet this condition. The large 
window over the entrance doorway 
appears to light a main hall of consider- 
able headroom, whereas in fact the 
second floor crosses the window about 
two-thirds of the way up. Again, the 
library is not expressed on the Wey- 
mouth Street front. The elevations 
and internal decorations, charming and 
clever as they are, will be out of date 
within ten years. 

Messrs. Thomas and _ Prestwich’s 
facade to Portland Place looks like an 
Institute for British architects. The 
planning is sound; the position of the 
library is admirably marked in the 
elevations, and the design exhibits the 
very best qualities of modernism based 
on tradition. 

Mr. V. O. Rees’s plans are delightful. 
G. A. HUMPHREYS 
President : N. Wales Architectural Society 

WO great influences shape the archi- 
tecture of a people : practical neces- 
sities and the spirit of race and age. 

The winning design, with a_ plan 
embodying such fine features, admirably 
fulfils the first necessity. What of the 
second? The building of the British 
architects’ empire headquarters is a great 
opportunity for making a direct appeal 
to the best human feelings in the 
interests of architecture, and the external 
design is, therefore, of more than 
ordinary significance. 

If Mr. Wornum rightly expresses our 
race and age, where will history place 
it in the architecture of the world? 
Is there that grandeur and impressive- 
ness of conception which we 


may 


ject being carried further meantime : 


rightly aim at, and expect, in head- 
quarters of empire importance? 
I leave the questions. 
NATHANIEL LLOYD 

T does seem that the assessors have 

fairly placed the five drawings illus- 
trated in your issue for May 4. Criti- 
cism would be easy—all fault-finding 
is easy—but can anyone be blamed 
because the standard of architectural 
design reached has proved so dis- 
appointing ? We live in difficult 
times. Most architects have little or 
no work to do. Should the R.I.B.A. 
proceed with this costly new building 
or should it conserve its resources, if 
not in the interests of its poorer mem- 
bers, surely in the interests of prudence ? 
Better times are remote, and we may 
well have to experience worse than we 
are now struggling through. 

To return to the designs. Would the 
assessors or any body of competent 
men be prepared to enter the winning 
design or its elevations in a world 
competition as the British contribu- 
tion 2? Could they allege that the 
building to these drawings would “ by 
reason of its representative character, 
be likely to be held by present and 
future generations of architects and 
the general public to be an example of 
the best work of our time ” ? 

Would it not be better to recognize 
that the results of the competition are 
so disappointing as to forbid the pro- 
2? 

As neither Wren nor Lutyens is 
available to produce a building worthy 
of their profession, would not the 
R.I.B.A. be wise to delay, on economic 
grounds, lest it be said : ‘* Parturiunt 
montes, nascetur ridiculus mus ~ ? 
OSWALD P. MILNE 

ZAR be it from me to emulate the 

herculean task of the assessors in 
the R.I.B.A. Competition. I have no 
doubt they did their job very well. 

The winning design assuredly shows 
qualities of imagination—that is an 
outstanding merit. 

It is easy to criticize details, but I am 
sure that the author will give us a 
scheme that is extremely interesting 
and worthy of the great society it is 
to house. 

GEORGE NOTT 

rR. Wornum_ has achieved.a fine 

M solution of a difficult problem, and 
I found much pleasure in exploring his 
new R.I.B.A. (on paper). The eleva- 
tion to Weymouth Street is parti- 
cularly pleasing; that to Portland 
Place is not quite so happy, but could, 
I think, be easily improved by some 
little modification of the fenestration 
of the third and fourth floors. 
HOWARD ROBERTSON 

REY WoRNwUM’s design seems to me 

G to deserve its place, because it is 
spirited and characterful. The jury 
must have felt that the author of this 
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design had a distinguished outlook, 
and was a man of culture. 

The award, which is obviously not 
on the merits of plan alone, seems to 
hold out the promise that the time may 
come when competition awards will not 
be given, so exclusively as had latterly 
been the custom, on the merits of plan 
alone. 

It is less 
glance the 


easy to distinguish at first 
merits of some of the 
‘runners-up. But even with a jury 
of such distinétion, differences of 
opinion as to merit are bound to arise. 
The enormous amount of work and 


expense entailed on the part of such a 
large number of competitors seems, 
however, to suggest a reconsideration 
of the undoubted merits of the “ two- 
round * contest, along the lines adopted 
for the competition for the Shakespeare 
Theatre. 
PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY 

CAN say at once that Grey Wornum’s 

- design seems to me to haveexac¢tly that 
reticence and dignity, both externally 
and internally, which were so much to 
be hoped for in a building to represent 
our profession through all the changes 
of fashion which may occur during the 
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next hundred years or so. Having 
some knowledge of the workings of the 
Institute, it seems to me to be a good 
machine for that purpose on_ the 


enlarged scale that the Institute must 
assume in the near future. 
Although it would naturally have 


given me intense happiness if some man 
trained at Liverpool had won _ the 
competition, I think we can all be very 
happy at the result and congratulate 
the assessors on finding, in these days 
of conflicting opinions, so charming and 
elegant a design and one so likely to 
achieve a wide appeal. 


SOME OTHER SCHEMES OF NOTE 


SELECTED BY FREDERIC 


TOWNDROW 


During the next six weeks we shall publish each week an illustration of a plan 
gs 


or elevation of note amongst the unpremiated schemes. 
possibly assume to 
All that will be attempted is to illustrate one or two schemes which 


notice. 


be complete, for there are fully fifty 


Such a collection cannot 
schemes worthy of 


are representative of particular attitudes of thought. 


i: The Design by E. Maxwell Fry 
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F ANI 
NLY four or five schemes were 
submitted that were really 
modern in their treatment. 


Notable among them is the scheme of 


E. Maxwell Fry. On the ground 
floor he has a large entrance hall, 
parallel with the frontage, with 
his main staircase on the north 
side and the meeting-hall on the 
main axis. The exhibition and 
banqueting rooms, with the council 
club room, are on the first floor, and 
library and council room are on the 


second floor. This floor seems rather 
cramped in its circulation because he 


has taken up the grand staircase, 
whereas a smaller staircase—as in the 
winning scheme—might have been 


sufficient. The R.I.B.A. offices and 
administration on the ground floor 
are placed all along the southern part 
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of the site and are not divided up 
into two parts as in the winning 


scheme. 
The chief faults of the plan are that 
the exhibition banqueting-room suffers 


through lack of height, though no 
doubt Mr. Fry was misled, as were 
fully ninety per cent. of the com- 


petitors, by 
not misleading, conditions, which laid 
no stress whatever upon these unusual 
exhibition - banqueting 
the Institute. Another questionable 
feature of this plan is that the members’ 
rooms are placed in the basement, 
and only one large room is provided. 

The elevations of this scheme, in 
contradistin¢ction to many others, show 
that the building is properly lighted 
throughout all its parts. The fenestra- 
tion, if anything, is all too logical. 
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Certainly the lettable offices really are 
of a kind which could be let to dis- 
criminating tenants (whereas in many 
schemes no one in his senses would 
pay rent for the poor accommodation 
provided), and throughout the facades 
there is a harmony of solid and void 
and no sudden disagreement between 
the R.I.B.A. portion of the premises 
and the office floors above it. Whether 
such a common-sense and logical treat- 
ment would have been suitable to the 
R.I.B.A. is perhaps a matter of question, 
but certainly the straightforwardness 
and honesty of this kind of scheme 
should have received some commenda- 
tion. A design like this seems to 
me to be a great deal more British 
than one or two of the rather emascu- 
lated **‘ Swedish” efforts which were 
premiated or commended. 
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low, and 
Messrs. 


and Pearson’s 


HOUGH it is hung 

almost in a_ corner, 

Adams, Holden, 
Sudbury Town Station on the Distriét 
Railway (1271) projects itself stereo- 
scopically, by virtue of its actuality, 
from the potpourri of lavender- scented 
memories from all our faded yesterdays 
which virtually monopolize these walls. 
Every other untraditional building in 
the room is subordinate to it in interest. 
An inevitable result of the widening 
misalliance between architecture and 
engineering has been that since 1845, or 
thereabouts, English railway station 
design, which began so well, has 
steadily retrogressed. Here is sud- 
denly revitalized. This building will 
probably be criticized in certain quar- 
ters as * purely functional.” 
Functional it is, even as railways are; 
but its functionalism is of an unprovo- 
cative and genially inviting nature. 
The further objection may be foreseen 
that it is un-English. True, its con- 
stituent elements are as international as 
concrete and cantilevers, but the spirit 
in which they are assembled is wholly 
English. The  over-bridge, which 
hyphenates the design, is as simply 
and surely moulded as the L-shaped 
canopies of the platforms it links 
together. Structurally, this station is 
a monolith with red-brick infillings, 
but outside and in its colouring is as 
gay as a new ‘Tube coach. That 
bow-windowed waiting-room, with its 
uninterrupted view up the line (a 
practical convenience for passengers 
that has hitherto hardly even been 
taken into account), would be an ideal 
place to read a book in if only the 
intervals between trains were longer. 
The Underground, which is rebuilding 
all its open-access stations on the same 
model, has shown the main-line rail- 
ways how they can be made to pay. 
Mr. A. Bryett’s drawing, which has 
that clear, Canaletto-like quality found 
in the best representational poster-work, 
is worthy of its subject; and this is 
praise indeed. It materializes the 
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Drawn by Cyril A. Farey.] 


Sebright School, Wolverley, Worcestershire. 
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Sudbury Town Station, on the District 
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building without interpreting it—as 
anyone can judge for himself, since this 
station is already finished and in use. 
The only other example of railway 
architecture is Mr. Alfred A. Yates’s 
New Approach (though “ approach ” 
does not seem quite the right word for 
a one-storied, semicircular annexe) to 
King’s Cross (1315): a rare opportunity 
handled in the most commonplace 
manner imaginable. This design 
(which has a striking—almost a family 
—resemblance to the new Metropolitan 
stations) is a fresh reminder that one 
melancholy result of our rather com- 
placent indifference, as a profession, to 
engineering has beer to convince 
engineers that they are perfectly com- 
petent to be their own architects. 


BY BAIRD 
Messrs. W. A. Pite, Son, and Fair- 
weather’s Tuberculosis Hospital at 
Sully, near Cardiff (1313), for the Welsh 
National King Edward VII Memorial 
Association, seems undoubtedly entitled 
to rank as the next most important 
example of the contemporary spirit in 
architecture. Here we have a frankly 
Modernist building, with flat roofs, 
corner windows, and a complete absence 
of mouldings, that is yet thoroughly 
English in feeling—by which is meant 
that in spite of superficial similarities 
it could not possibly be mistaken for 
contemporary Continental work. The 
layout is excellent. This is altogether 
one of the most encouraging designs 
shown. 


The Christie Hospital and Holt 


[R.A. Exn. No. 1250. 


By Maurice E. Webb. 
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Railway. 


DENNISON 


Radium Institute at Manchester (1218), 
by Messrs. Harry S. Fairhurst and Son, 
has a decidedly lopsided plan, though 
the difficulties of the site are obvious. 
The most prominent public building is 
naturally Mr. E. Vincent Harris’s 
Manchester Reference Library (1246) ; 
an imposing, well-balanced circular 
building, faced with Portland stone in a 
modified version of that official style 
which is still a prerequisite for large 
Government buildings. As such, it is 
without a fault, and has the further 
merit of being not too overpoweringly 
imperial in its classicism. Mr. Vincent 
Harris also shows an exceedingly fine 
site plan for the new University College 
at Exeter (1199). 

The resemblance to one of the principal 


Drawn by Cyril A, Farey.] 


Burlington School for Girls, Streatham. 


[R.A. Exn. No. 1271. 


By Adams, Holden and Pearson. 
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rooms in the City Hall of Stockholm 
evinced by Mr. E. Berry Webber’s 
Peterborough Town Hall Council 
Chamber /1216) may be more apparent 
in the drawing than in fad. 

Norwich Fire Station (1323), by Mr. 
Stanley G. Livock, is one of the most 
prepossessing of the traditional English 
buildings, the brickwork being par- 
ticularly good. On the other hand, 
Mr. T. Cecil Howitt’s Head Offices of 
the Birmingham Municipal Bank (1324) 
is so faithfully modelled on the classical 
beaux-arts type of bank which is so 
common in the United States that it is 
hard to believe this building was not 
designed by an American architect. 
One cannot help feeling that a pro- 
gressive city like Birmingham should be 


By Sir John Burnet, R.A. 


Tait and Lorne. 
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building with more conscious regard to 
the spirit of our age. 

H.M. Office of Works is represented 
by half a dozen designs. Mr. John H. 
Markham’s Ilford County Court (1338), 
which might equally well be the Free 
Library, is an official building bravely 
trying not to be quite so official as all 
that. Perhaps kindly Mr. Lansbury 
asked the architect to try and make it 
look more pleasant for the children’s 
sake. The doorway is overloaded with 
detail, and crowned by a heavily- 
undercut key-stone. The same archi- 
tect’s Entrance Hall for the new 
Geological Museum (1355) is a trifle 
cold and dull, but the reason is probably 
that Mr. Markham has wisely borne in 
mind that geology is well, geology. 
Mr. David N. Dyke’s new Main Post 
Office at Cambridge (1329) is the sort 
of new main post office we have become 
accustomed to for some time now. 
The only sense in which it can claim to 
be “‘ new ”’ is that, historically speaking, 
its Neo-Georgian facade embodies a 
rather more recent phase of design than 
that of the Gothic Revival edifice it 
supersedes. Sheffield Employment Ex- 
change (1258), by Mr. Charles J. Mole, 
is another very pleasant traditional 
brick building. The Compressed Air 
Tunnel Building at the National 
Physical Laboratory (1249), by Mr. 
Frederick A. Llewellyn, a businesslike 
and well-fenestrated composition, has 
no frills or nonsense about it; though 
concrete might have been a more 
apposite material than brick. A _ half- 
inch detail of the centre cottage at 
Whitehill Police Station (1212), by 
Mr. A. L. Roberts, is one of the most 
artistic water-colours shown: though 
the captious may find it a little too 
glowing and idyllic. One envies the 
way in which married members of 
county constabularies are now housed. 
This design will cause some_heart- 
burnings at Scotland Yard. 

Mr. Oswald P. Milne’s Junior School 
at Dartington Hall, Devon (1272), a 
really well-designed building, instantly 


[R.A, Exn. No. 1260.. 
(Noticed in first article, May 4.) 
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Drawn by Henry Rushbury.] 


Manchester Reference Library. 


Drawn by Thos. S. Tait.] 
Proposed Flats in Park Lane. 


Lorne. 
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By Sir John Burnet, r.a., Tait and 


(Noticed in first article, May 4.) 


1932 


[R.A. Exn. No. 1246. 


E. Vincent Harris. 


commands respect by its well-mannered 
reticence. The drawing deserves special 
praise for its subdued tones, exemplary 
straightforwardness and fine execution. 

Sebright School, Wolverley, Worcs. 
(1250), by Mr. Maurice E. Webb, a 
long, low, simple symmetrical design, 
is refined and agreeably Neo-Georgian. 

W. G. Newton and Partners show a 
fine detail drawing of the East Elevation 
of the Tower for the New Buildings for 
Merchant ‘Taylors’ School 1292). 
Though interestingly patterned, the 
brickwork seems to fall between the 
two stools of Modernisin and Tradi- 
tionalism. 

In the Beaumont Hospital for Animals 
at the Royal Veterinary College (1231 
Mr. Hugh P. G. Maule has echoed 
something of the clean lines and lean 
grace of a thoroughbred. This is 
another traditional red-brick building 
with a tiled roof. 

Commercial architecture is poorly 
represented. The most attractive 
block of offices is a proposed building 
for the Shell Oil Company of India 

1204), by Mr. Thomas A. Foster, which 
has an amusing little green pagoda on 
the roof that has been simplified and 
enlivened by the influence of Swedish 
fantasy. 

The Alliance Assurance Building in 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C. (1337), by 
Messrs. Joseph, in collaboration with 
Messrs. Mewés and Davis, is the sort 
of banal compromise between yesterday 
and today, which is becoming * the 
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Drawn by 7. D. M. Harvey.) [R.A. Exn. No. 1282. 
Cambridge University Library, By Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.a. (Noticed in first article, May 4.) 


usual thing” in office-blocks. Long 
ribbons of balconies do not seem to 
fulfil any useful purpose in a crowded 
City street, unless they are intended to 
encourage the caretaker and his wife to 
sit out and take the air on summer 
evenings after closing time. A single 
window in the middle of the top floor, 
capriciously selected for the honour of 
being uncomfortably hooded with a 
heavy surround, is a conspicuous 
feature that reflects the baneful example 
of Grosvenor House. 

Mr. Alister G. MacDonald’s Dining 
Hall for the Employees of an Edinburgh 
Factory (1201) is a good forthright 
interior in the modern manner, which 
succeeds in being economical without 
any hint of institutional grimness or 
decorative cheese-paring. aie + 
The interior and exterior of Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb’s Large Depart- 
mental Store at Kingston-on-Thames 
(1274 and 1243) are hung some distance 
apart, as though to mitigate the clash 
between the salmon-pink Neo-Georgian 
facade and the neutral tones of the 
mildly ‘‘ jazz-modern” decorations 
prevailing within. Though this store 
is interesting as being the first important 
English example of a central space 
unencumbered from ground-floor to 





roof—a plan that has been consistently a 

adopted by all big shops on the CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, URGE: MANCHESTER 
Continent—even Derry and Toms’ new NF. Cachan, Catt rR ARIES Ae = 
building in High Street, Kensington Drawn by N. F, Cachemaille-Day.] [R.A. Exn. No. 1191. 


(which is scrupulously 1925 Paris Proposed Church at Manchester. By Welch, Cachemaille-Day and Lander. 
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Exhibition in style) seems vital in 
comparison with it. 

The only cinema is Messrs. Frank T. 
Verity and Samuel Beverley’s Gaumont 
Palace, Peckham (1263) : an eloquent 
testimony to the rareness with which 
Film Magnates deign to employ quali- 
fied architeéts. The _ brick-fronted 
facade certainly escapes the usual 
Hollywood vulgarity, but it is frankly 
rather uninspiring. 

Mr. Ernest Schaufelberg’s original 
elevation for the Apollo Theatre (1344) 
makes one regret that this broader 
frontage could not be carried out. 

The white-walled Rock Hotel, 
Gibraltar (1343), by Messrs. C. 
Nicholas and J. E. Dixon-Spain, could 
hardly help looking perfectly charming, 
in a Dulac kind of way, under the soft 
grape-bloom of a Spanish night. All 
the same, the red pantiled entrance 
porch appears decidedly out of keeping 
with the straight line of the plain roof 
parapet. 

Mr. Maxwell Ayrton’s New Premises 
in Berkeley Square (1285)—which may 
or may not be the new Canadian 
Pacific Hétel—a perfectly  straight- 
forward pencil drawing of a building 
standing in space instead of vegetation, 
comes as welcome relief after a surfeit 
of “atmosphere.” The design itself 
is rather disappointing, and follows 
current American practice for minor 
skyscrapers. 

There are a really astonishing number 
of proposed designs for what used to be 
called ‘‘ sacred edifices °°—one of which 
it is devoutly to be hoped may never be 
built. However, it is not for us to 
ask how and by whom they are to be 
filled. The best (and also, probably, 
the best water-colour sketch in the 
room) is a Church near Sheffield (1226) 
by Messrs. B. Hume and Raymond 





Drawn by Cyril A. Farey.] 
Norwich Fire Station. 


Erith, which is English traditional 
work in the broader sense of that much- 
abused term. It was disappointing not 
to find the remarkable Church of St. 
Andrew at Felixstowe, designed by 
Mr. Erith jointly with Miss Hilda 
Mason; since this is one of the few 
really original designs in concrete 
England has yet produced. The 
Church of St. Nicholas, Burnage, 
Manchester (1191), by Messrs. Welch, 
Cachemaille-Day and Lander, is an 
exceedingly impressive interior with a 
flat painted roof, and a finely simple 
iron altar screen. The nave is lit from 
windows at the very top of perfedily 
bare walls, as in churches in tropical 
climates. This church has real atmo- 
sphere and distin¢tion. 

Messrs. Isaac Taylor and W. C. 
Young’s Roundthorn Church, Oldham 





Drawn by P. E. Green.) 


[R.A. Exn. No. 1348. 
Friends’ Meeting House, Bull Street, Birmingham. By Hubert Lidbetter. 
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[R.A. Exn. No. 1323. 
By Stanley G. Livock. 


(1347), a soberly cheerful Georgian 
design in red brick, is very attractively 
presented. The body of Mr. Cyril A. 
Farey’s St. Mark’s, Teddington (1235), 
has been boldly conceived, though with 
admirable restraint; but the steeple 
is not quite sure of itself. The beautiful 
purplish-grey brick employed is a proof 
that as far as texture and colouring 
are concerned our brickmakers can 
now hold their own with those of any 
other country. In these days of over- 
crowded professions and _ exiguous 
dwellings Mr. Farey’s Kingsbury 
Vicarage (1332) will make many 
struggling architects lament that they 
did not decide to become parsons 
instead. Mr. Hubert Lidbetter’s 
Friends’ Meeting House in Bull Street, 
Birmingham (1348), reveals perfect 
discipline over blank brick walls and 
skilful assurance in the balance of 
flat surfaces. This is one of the 
plainest, but also one of the best, 
designs. Sir Brumwell Thomas shows 
an elevation and a section of his 
Nizamiah Mosque for London (1189 
and 1339): a building that cannot 
sustain comparison with the Mosque 
recently erected in Paris. The latter 
skilfully stylizes Oriental idioms; the 
former merely reproduces them. 

In domestic architecture Mr. Gerald 
Warren is the most prolific exhibitor. 
His “‘ Four Acres ” at Coombe, Surrey 
(1330), is very much Ye Jollye Olde 
Tudor Christmas-card stuff; while 
“The Doone,” Byfleet (1222), has 
also a fine display of irresistibly romantic 
half-timbering. Both these designs 
are sure to be clumsily copied by 
grateful speculative builders. Mr. 
Warren’s Cottages at Egerton House, 
Newmarket (1240), which are quite 
simple and pleasing, with their deep 
red stuccoed walls, prove that he is 
capable of better things. A Pair of 
Houses at Great Bookham (1253), by 


Cc 
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F for the facade o1 the Bank of England, 
hy u 5 . ; . » T ‘ A e . ; = 0 .s Aaa is a model of what a sculptured effigy 
intended to form part of an archi- 
tectural composition of this sort ought 
to be. The conventionalized detail is 
as economical as it is telling in its 
effect. 
Mr. Wheeler also exhibits a bronze 
head of Sir Herbert Baker (1414), 
whose portrait by Sir John Lavery 
181) hangs in Gallery III. This 
simultaneous double honour’ must 
surely be unprecedented for even an 
R.A. Mr. Gilbert Bayes shows a half- 
relief metal memorial plaque of the late 
Ralph Knott (1403), in which copybook 
architeciural motifs are rather overdone. 
Obvious today, they will not necessarily 
help posterity to identify this head as 
that of the architeét of London’s C ounty 


Hall. 


To the Editor, THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
Sirn,—May I correct a remark in 
your issue for May 4 by Mr. Baird 
Dennison, in his criticism of my 
drawing in the Royal Academy (No. 
all 1254). He states that the almshouses 
Houses at Great Bookham. By Philip E. Palmer. at Rochester (I presume he means the 
large group built some years ago), are 
Mr. Philip E. Palmer, as cheerful- tent example of contoured landscape “much more attractive there” than in 
looking a building as one could wish archite¢ture. “the huddled _ bird’s-eye view” in 
to see, has white-rendered walls, an One exhibit among the sculpture the Academy. 
inordinately high-pitched roof, covered should be of some technical interest to —__ Had he looked at the drawing and the 
with peacock-blue pantiles, and in- architects. This is Mr. William plan he would probably have noticed 
ordinately lofty chimneys. Messrs. W. McMillan, a.r.a.’s “Night” (1530), that it represents the new north quad- 
Stanley Grice and Denis Poulton’s executed in a sombre but lovely smoke- rangle; and, far from being a “ huddled 
Private House with Squash Rackets grey South African marble : a material bird’s-eye view,” is  an_ ordinary 
Court (1360) basks under a torrid in which occasional regular groups of elevational perspective, taken from the 
Mediterranean sky in one of Mr. Cyril agate-like veins occur that would seem back of the present buildings, and in 
A. Farey’s most brilliant interpreta- to promise very considerable archi- character with them. 
tions, but there is no hint of the Squash __tectural possibilities. Three others This new quadrangle is now being 
Rackets Court in its elevations. Mr. also call for notice. The stone figure built to give additional accommodation 
J. O. Brook Hitch has a Model of an of Charles Montague, First Earl of for some twenty inmates. 
attractive Pair of Houses at Wimbledon Halifax, by Mr. Charles Wheeler (1368), E. GUY DAWBER 
350), stuccoed in the Late Regency 
manner. 
It is curious that modern 
designs based on this almost ideal 
idiom are so seldom successful in 
assimilating chimney-stacks _ satisfac- 
torily. Tall, perfectly straight brick 
chimneys surmounting a fairly steep 
tiled roof never seem to rise very 
happily from a plain flat parapet. 
A Block of Flats for Kensington High 
Street (1354), by Messrs. Milner and 
Craze, echoes the floridity, though not 
the skill, of Sir Edwin Cooper’s familiar 
Late Renaissance manner; but since 
that thoroughfare has been irredeem- 
ably ruined during the course of the 
last twelve months, it can no longer 
matter very much what is erected 
on the grave of Upper Phillimore 
Place. eon reas ; wie 
The Loggia at Walcot Park, Stamford Se , NE ih iy 
1269), by Mr. William H. Ansell, Sy RR WAS Niele a at afi 
a delicate and scholarly piece of ase 4) re 
traditional work, shows fine handling ae fai ik)" + Hh 
and understanding of stone. Messrs. Pua ya ahr ‘Mi the i Wei dita, 


Harrild and Rea’s terraced Garden Draxen by Raymond Erith. D [R.A. Exn. No. 1226. 
near Torquay (1196) is a compe- A church near Sheffield. By B. Hume and Raymond Erith. 


[R.A. Exn. No. 1253. 
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ADDITIONS 
TO AN 
ADAM HOUSE 


The addition now 
designed for the 
Marylebone Lane 
front. It replaces 
work of much more 
date than 
Stratford 


recent 


No. 


EING one of a series of private 
houses erected by the Adam 
brothers in Stratford Place, 
No. 7 has some historical value, and 
has been dealt with as such. Unfor- 
tunately, many alterations and addi- 
tions had been made in the past to 
the original house, and, beyond the 
Stratford Place front, not a great deal 
remained. The back portion, facing 
Marylebone Lane, was of much later 
date. Any original work has been 
retained and new work designed in 
the Adam manner. 

A new stair has been substituted for 
a stair of little character, and sashbars 
have been reinstated in the windows to 
the ground and first floors of the 
Stratford Place front. The basement, 
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The entrance vestibule 


to a waiting room. 





Stratford Place front) 
The lift is beyond the stairway; the door at end of passage is 
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GAS STOVE COMPANY’S SHOWROOMS 






ground floor and first floor have been 
converted into showrooms for the 
display of gas apparatus, and the 
remaining two floors are devoted to 
office accommodation. 

The basement has been opened up as 
far as possible, and is devoted to the 
display of large cooking apparatus. 
An additional room at the back shows 
fires in various settings, and the boiler 
room has been so arranged as to form 
an exhibit. The floor of the basement 


has been laid in a pattern of squares of 


light and dark-grey stuc, the walls 
being painted two shades of grey. 

On the ground floor, on the right 
immediately on entering from Stratford 
Place, is a room given up to the display 
of fires. These are shown in a variety 








and stairs. 








The lift has a cage of dull polished stainless steel with beading, 
coloured royal blue, to cover the joints. 
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FROM DESIGNS 
BY MICHAEL 
TAPPER 





the Adam 
to which it 


Place, 
house 
was an annexe; of 
this the authentic 
portions have been 
retained in the pro- 
cess of adaptation. 


of settings of various marbles and tiles. 
Additional fires are placed in cupboards 
which light up upon the opening of the 
doors. Here also are shown a number 
of ordinary domestic cookers, and a 
tiled recess has been formed so that a 
complete suite of gas cookers and coke 
or gas boilers can be displayed. 

The Marylebone Lane shopfront is 
constructed of black granite and, as 
a set-off, dull polished stainless steel is 
used for the window frames, cornices 
and lettering. 

All parts of the building to which 
the public have access are deco- 
rated with duck’s-egg green walls, with 
enrichments to cornices, etc., picked 
out in white. The showroom furniture 
is specially designed in sycamore. 


a os 


The cast glass cornice 
conceals lights. 
c2 
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ans ‘aia aakiia aaa A corner of the fireplace showroom, on 
ei ees the ground floor. 


Plan of the ground floor, before and after reconstruction. 


The gas-cooker showroom. 





The corridor and door lead to the Marylebone Lane Plans of the second floor, 
entrance ; the window to the right overlooks a lighting area. 
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MRST FLOOR PLAN, 


One of the gas-cooker recesses in the first- | : 
floor showroom. 


Plans of the first floor, before and after reconstruction. 
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before and after reconstruétion. One of the rooms with an Adam mantel, with gas fire fitted in a surround, specially 
designed and carried out in rustless steel. 











LETTERS FROM READERS 


Architects’ Rooms at Olympia 


Sir,—I was interested to see Mr. 
Geoffrey Wilson’s letter, as, in common 
with others, I had been expecting some 
such criticism. 
course, that neither Mr. Wilson nor 
his criticism can in any way be deemed 
hypersensitive; for he declares, and 
quite rightly, that it is useless to be 
hypersensitive in these days, and one 
would prefer to think that his criticism 
had at least the merit of utility. But 
his tender regard for the finer shades 
of expression, his partiality for such 
slender metaphors, for example, as the 
spirit and the letter, the substance and 
the shadow, would appear to the 


casual reader strongly characteristic of 


a hypersensitive nature; and _ his 
championship of the poor Don Quixotes 
who have been so ruthlessly shouldered 
out of the Olympian limelight goes far 
towards confirming that view. 

The whole object of the exhibit at 
Olympia, as I understood it, was to 
show what architects—not the parti- 
cular archite¢ts who designed the rooms, 
but architeéts in general—could do to 
help the public to a finer appreciation 
of good design and decoration. The 
names of the individuals concerned 
were merely mentioned to add interest 
to the exhibit : for it is an elementary 
psychological fact that the anonymous 
is likely to attract no more attention 
than the nonentity. In any case it is 
extremely questionable whether the 
general public will ever remember the 
names mentioned; but so long as they 
carried away with them the impression 
that the rooms were designed by 
qualified architects, and that they were 
much better than the general run of the 
exhibits, much good may have been 
done to the profession in general; and 
even the Don Quixotes of the profession 
may thereby derive some _ vicarious 
benefit. 

I have long felt that it was time steps 
were taken to induce the public to 
appreciate the services that architects 
can render them. The publication of The 
Adventure of Building may be regarded 
as the first step in this direction; and 
I hoped that the exhibit at Olympia 
would take us one step further towards 
our common aim. C. H. JAMES 


Sir,—I do not feel strongly on the 
points raised in the letter on the above 
subject, published in your last issue, 
and find it difficult to understand the 
** fine line of division.” 

There are many forms of “ legitimate 
publicity ” which I do not find to be 
farther from “ advertising ’’ than that 
employed at Olympia. 
After all, we are 


concerned with 


One must assume, of 


interesting the public in architecture, 
and the method employed at the Ideal 
Home Exhibition appears to me to be 
an excellent way of achieving this. 
Should it be considered to be “ not 
quite done,” I suggest a revision of the 
code. L. H. BUCKNELL 


Sir,—I am rather reluctant to discuss 


a question concerning the code of 


professional practice in 
architectural Press. I am 
sure that it is one that should be 
ventilated in this way. As, however, 
Mr. Geoffrey Wilson has raised the 
‘question of the architects’ rooms in 
your columns, one letter from me—and 
definitely one letter only—in reply is 
perhaps necessary. 

All will agree, I think, that at a time 
when the authorities are working for 
closer conta¢t between architect and 
public the question of professional 
etiquette should not be overlooked. 
And there can be no question as to the 
necessity and desirability of educating 
the public today in the use and value 
of the architect. There remains, then, 
the method. 


the public 
not at all 
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This, I think, can be judged very 
simply. If an_ individual architect 
advertises himself to the detriment or 
harm of his fellow architects, then he is 
probably guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct; but if, as Shakespeare says, 
*‘ his intents are charitable” (i.e. for 
the good of the whole), “‘ Of whatever 
questionable shape; He be spirit of 
Health and not goblin damned.” 

The whole question is one, then, as 
I see it, of intention. 

With regard to the architects’ rooms 
at Olympia, Mr. Wilson draws a 
distinction between the presentation of 
an aciual room designed by an archi- 
tect and the signed photograph, for 
instance, of an executed room. How- 
ever this may be, the definite intention 
behind the rooms at Olympia was, 
I hardly think it necessary to say, not 
to advertise an individual name of any 
architect connected with them—and 
there were many—but to help in that 
campaign of careful general publicity 
which is so needful today. 

Apart from the rooms there were 
some fifty to a hundred architects’ 
names in a more or less conspicuous 
position at Olympia during the recent 
exhibition on the A.A. stand. 

The whole question, I very humbly 
venture to suggest, is one of intention 
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Plans, reproduced to } in. scale, illustrating a reader’s sugge stion; | see letter on facing page) 
for tip-up chairs, revolving on a central vertical pivot, for installation in cinemas. 
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and motive, and on these grounds must 
judgment be based. 
Those who were responsible for the 
exhibits at the Ideal Home Exhibition 
hope and believe, as indeed they have 
been told, that they have helped in 
some small way to educate the public 
towards better things, and to further 
the building of that bridge between 
architect and public which is of such 
great importance if the country is to 
be saved from the counterfeit designer. 
A. B, KNAPP-FISHER 


Sugar to Strengthen Buildings 


Sir,—-The following paragraph ap- 
peared in a contemporary journal a 
few days ago : 

Buildings, bridges and other structural work 
would last longer and be far stronger if common 
cane sugar were one of the ingredients used in 
the construétion, scientists were told by the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. Only 
five or six lbs. of sugar are necessary to 
every 100 lbs. of lime in order to endow the 
material with greatly increased strength. At 
the present low price of sugar the discovery is 
thought to have considerable commercial value. 


It would be interesting to know what 


has been the experience of professional 
men in this country in a_ similar 
conne¢tion. 

Here is my own :— 

Some thirteen years ago, tenders were 
invited for the erection of a residence 
for one of my clients. The period of 
the year was midwinter. The house 
was to be faced with pressed bricks with 
rubbed mortar joints. The builder 
whose tender was tentatively accepted 
desired to have the usual clause anent 
““making good damage to pointing, 
etc., from frost’? expunged from the 
contract, owing to the persistent and 
heavy frosts then occurring. My client, 
upon my advice, agreed to forgo the 
clause so far as it applied to damage to 
pointing, and the builder agreed to 
mix Demerara sugar into the mortar 
in the proportions of 5 Ibs. of sugar 
for every 100 lbs. of lime used in the 
mortar for pointing. 

Although there were repeated frosts 
throughout the period of building, not 
a single joint was disturbed, and 
further, they are today as good as 
when first rubbed in. 

The mortar used was specified to be 
one part blue lias lime to three parts of 
boiler ashes ground in a mill. 

FRANK H. HEAVEN 


Seating in Cinemas 


Str,—In answer to various letters 
published in recent issues of the 
JOURNAL on the above subject, I am 
afraid that most of the writers have 
missed the exact point that I raised in 
my letter in your issue for April 6, 
namely, ‘a seat for oneself, with 
ample room for feet in front.” Surely 


this is not asking such a great sacrifice 
that architects have had to spend 
their time working out plans as to the 
space allowed, and also how much the 
seats cost now we are off the Gold 
Standard. When the plans for a 
cinema are passed by the L.C.C., the 
officials state the maximum number of 
seats to be placed on the allowed floor 
space. They do not care how many 
seats less are erected. That is my one 
point: Better seating, with more 
space. 

Would it not be advisable for the 
architect to cut down the unnecessary 
decoration which, alas! a good many 
people, in my _ opinion, do_ not 
appreciate, by virtue of the fact that 
practically the whole of the time they 
are in the cinema the interior is in 
darkness ? The money thus saved could 
then be used to obtain better seating, 
which, after all, 7s what one pays for. 

F. C. PRESTOE 


Sir,—The discomfort of 
cinemas, from my point of 


sitting in 
view, is 
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chiefly due to the fa& that the people 
sitting next to me are constantly moving 
to and fro, making one rise every 
minute, or pull in one’s legs. 

To avoid all such discomfort, the 
distance between the backs of the chairs 
should be about 4 feet, as against 
standard 2 ft. g ins. to 3 ft. 3 ins., 
which is obviously uneconomical. 

To remedy this without undue expense 
I would suggest the installation of 
tip-up chairs revolving on a central 
vertical pivot. In this case the occu- 
pant may move round with the chair, 
thus removing his knees out of the 
gangway. 

If such chairs are installed in pairs, as 
shown in my sketch (see facing page), 
passages perpendicular to the screen 
will be formed when seats are vacant. 
Such extra passages will, no doubt, 
accelerate the exit of the public in 
case of emergencies. 

I shall be very pleased if my colleagues 
in the profession will consider this idea, 
and try it in practice, if possible. 

A.V. V. 


OF SURVEYORS 


Two recent cases reviewed 


HE above subject has been 

considered in two recent cases. 

In Anight v. Rowley, at Bourne- 
mouth County Court, the claim was 
for £26 16s. 6d., being money paid (on 
defendant’s behalf) as survey fees for 
the valuation of properties. The case 
for the plaintiff (a district manager of 
the Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society) was that (a) his local repre- 
sentative had been approached by the 
defendant, who was building some 
houses, and required advances to 
prospective purchasers; (b) on being 
informed that payment of the survey 
fees was a condition precedent, but 
that the plaintiff would pay them in 


the first instance, the defendant had 
agreed to repay the amounts. 
The defendant’s case was that: 


1: the custom with other societies was 
for the solicitors to deduct the survey 
fees from the mortgage; 2: he had 
stipulated that he should only be liable 
for survey fees on his own personal 
applications; 3: the above society 
had only advanced one mortgage; 
4: he never intended to pay survey 
fees on an unsuccessful application, 
and the first he knew of the plaintiff 
having paid any fees was when the 
matter was raised in the correspondence. 
His Honour Judge Hyslop Maxwell 
gave judgment for the plaintiff, with 
costs. 

In Silk and Frazier v. Smith, at Stratford- 
on-Avon County Court, the claim was 
for £49 7s. 10d. as scale fees for pre- 


paring quantities, the issue being subject 
to the decision in Underhill v. Smith, in 
which an architect claimed from the 
same defendant £64 18s., being two- 
thirds of six per cent. on £1,623. The 
plaintiff's case was that | having 
submitted plans for a sun-trap residence 
to cost £1,800, he was told by the 
defendant that she did not wish the 
price to exceed £1,500; 2: a second 
set of plans was therefore produced, in 
respect of which the plaintiff was 
instructed to get out working drawings 
and invite tenders; 3: he therefore 
gave the quantity surveyors the neces- 
sary instructions, but the lowest tender 
was £1,623; 4: the plaintiff indicated 
how economies might be effected, but 
the defendant did not proceed with 
the building. 

The defendant’s case was that 1: the 
£1,500 was to include £200 for the 
land, £100 for architect’s fees, and 
only £1,200 for the house; 2: on 
receipt of the lowest tender she aban- 
doned the idea of building, and denied 
that she ever told the plaintiff to peg 
out the land; 3: another builder had 
since erected her house at a cost of 
£1,200, comprising best materials and 
cavity walls. 

Corroborative evidence was given by 
the defendant’s husband and married 
daughter, but His Honour Judge 
Drucquer gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs in both cases for the amounts 
claimed, with costs. 

R. W. F. 
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LITERATURE 


A NEW WORK ON AN OLD SUBJECT 
LIVER WENDELL Ho.LMEs, 
the playful digressions that furnish 
his _Autocrat’s Breakfast Table, names 
three things that he says are improved 
by time; namely, a poem, a violin, and 
a tobacco pipe. He might have ex- 
tended his list; but if he had named 
three things that deteriorate with time, 
he might well have given first place 
to books on law, which suffer loss of 
virtue with every new statute, enact- 
ment, or precedent. 

For architeéts, engineers, builders and 
quantity surveyors, law means the 
Law of Contra¢ts and Practice. 

Hudson’s vast work on Building 
Contracts is designed for lawyers, and 
for the information of those who 
administer the law ; the standard work 
in which the subject is displayed, for 
the information and enlightenment of 
those engaged in building, has been 
Emden’s Building Contracts, Leases and 
Statutes. More than twenty-five years 
have elapsed since the fourth edition of 
this work was issued, and Messrs. 
Butterworth & Co. have just published, 
as a fifth edition, Emden and Watson’s 
Building Contraéts and Praétice, by W. E. 
Watson. 

In its fourth edition the book had 
grown to inconvenient size, and in 
order to keep it within such reasonable 
bounds as shall fit it for its special 
purpose, Mr. Watson has entirely 
re-written it, and the whole is now 
printed in three hundred large pages, 
with some fifty added pages of appen- 
dices. 

It is only eighteen months ago that 
Mr. Watson brought out his Watson on 
Contracts, which comprised lectures and 
papers dealing with various parts of 
the subject, and he has since produced 
Redman’s Law of Arbitration, which he 
revised and edited. The present work 
is a big undertaking, and must have 
engaged the author for a long time, for 
the whole has been recast, and the 
book, as regards the actual writing, is 
a new one. The matter has been 


arranged for special convenience of 


reference. Each chapter has a definite 
subject and a title identifying it, and 
is subdivided into se¢tions and sub- 
sections, which are listed at the head 
of each chapter. In addition, the 
subject of each paragraph of each sub- 
section is printed in heavy type. 


The discretion necessary in a work of 


this kind in deciding what to say and 
in what words to say it—a most 
difficult matter when brevity and 
precision, in such an exact affair as 
the law, are necessary—is an onerous 
undertaking; but an author’s achieve- 
ment in such an enterprise can be 
readily tested. 


in one of 


It has happened that there has been, 
on several occasions, discussion in the 
correspondence columns of this JOURNAL 
on the obligations of architects to firms 
tendering. We will see how Mr. 
Watson helps us in this matter. In 
the table of contents I see Chapter II, 
‘Formation of Contra¢t,” page 14. 
On page 14, Section I ‘ Tenders,” 
Sub-section I, ‘‘ Mode of Obtaining 
Tenders,” and the fifth paragraph of 


this sub-section states :— 


** TENDERS.—An invitation to tender 
may be extended to one or more 
contractors ; invitation to tender implies 
something of a moral obligation or 
custom to accept the lowest (Pauling v. 
Pontifex, ref. @c.). An invitation may 
be by public advertisement, as is usual 
under statutory powers, when the 
same moral obligation does not apply, 
and enquiry into financial stability 
of the lowest tenderer may be advisable. 
The invitation to tender is generally 
qualified by ‘The employer does not 
bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any tender.’ This reservation is un- 
necessary, and is inserted ex abundanti 
cautela.”” 

Here, in eight lines, we are clearly 
informed on the whole matter; and 
I have no doubt whatever that, simple 
though the wording is, its meaning 
would be perfectly intelligible even to a 
lawyer. 

It will be noticed that the second 
sentence does not say that there is a 
moral obligation, but something in the 
nature of a moral obligation; and this 


QUESTIONS 


Painting on Plaster 


W. H. writes: “The painting of some 
ceilings recently done under my supervision 
was of necessity done in seétions at different 
times, because the whole of the plastering 
could not be carried out at the same time. 
The result is that parts are perfect, but in 
others the paint has assumed a somewhat 
glossy appearance. I believe that some 
parts were not done immediately after 
plastering, and these are the defective parts. 
What I should like to know is how to treat 
them now to obtain the smooth finish of the 
better parts.” 


From the information supplied it 
appears that the effects may be due 
simply to difference in suétion at 
different parts of the surface, but, 
without information as to the nature of 
the paint and the composition of the 
plaster, it is not possible to say for 
certain. The glossiness may possibly 
be due to incipient saponification, but 
an inspection would be required on 
this. P. W. B. 


nice precision in stating what is no 
principle of law but an evaluation of a 
sentiment favoured by custom and 
recognized by the judges, seems to me 
to mark the conscientiousness and close 
discretion with which the author has 
applied himself to his task. When next 
Tenderitis, like a chicken-pox, breaks 
out in the correspondence columns of 
this JOURNAL, it can be at once cured 
by the prescription : ‘‘ Emden and Watson, 
Chap. II, Sec. 1; Sub-sec 1. Tenders.” 

The book is furnished with a Table of 
Cases, running to thirty pages; and 
its Appendices include a Glossary of 
Technical Terms; the R.I.B.A. Form 
of Contraét 1931, and associated forms; 
the Code of Professional Practice, 
and the Architects Registration Act 
1931, with an exposition of the history, 
purpose and effect of the Act, 

The book so completely fills a need 
of those concerned in the affair of 
building that it would be remarkable 
it has not been undertaken before, were 
it not that the trained capacities 
necessary for such a work are rare. 
The book is admirably conceived and 
executed—so far as one who is not a 
lawyer may judge; and it will un- 
doubtedly become a leading text book 
and work of reference. 

H. B. CRESWELL 


Emden and Watson’s Building Contracts and 


Prattice. Fifth Edition. By W. E. Watson, 
Barrister - at - Law, F.R.1.B.A., etc. London: 
Butterworth. Price 25s. net. 


Publication Received 


Aviation and the Aerodrome. By H. A. 
Lewis-Dale. London: Charles Griffin 
and Co., Ltd. Price 15s. net. 


THAT ARISE 


Ventilation of a Room 


E. W. M. writes : “ A hollow block an 
concrete asphalt-covered flat roof, 30 ft. by 
18 ft., and some 8 ins. thick, over a sitting- 
room, is reported as rendering the room 
unbearably hot in summer. Would your 
expert please suggest an external treatment 
to obviate this ? 


Providing the ventilation of the room 
is not at fault, there is little doubt that 
additional thermal insulation <n the 
roof construction is needed. 

This can best be provided in such cases 
as that described by bedding on the 
existing asphalt flat a }-in. layer of 
insulating fibre board, using a_bitu- 
minous mastic between the fibre board 
and the asphalt. 

The whole should then be covered 
with two or three layers of bituminous 
roofing, laid with overlapping seams, 
properly sealed for protection against 
the weather. The treatment is com- 
paratively inexpensive and will obviate 
the trouble. Cc. W. G. 
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GRAPHIC STATICS 


BY W. E. J. BUDGEN, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., and F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.I.B.A. 


This article” in the preparation of which an engineer and an architect have 
worked in collaboration, deals with the construction of stress diagrams, from which 


the forces to be resisted by members of a framed structure may be found. 


While 


being of a quite practical nature and of interest to the professional man, it has 
a particular bearing on the forthcoming R.I.B.A. examinations, which will be held 


as follows:— 


FORCE may be represented in 
magnitude and direction by a 
line drawn in the direction in 

which the force acts; and of a length 
which, to some scale, say, I in.=1,000 
Ibs., represents the force in magnitude. 
Two forces acting on the same point 


may be compounded into a single 


force, which is, in its effect, equivalent 
to the other two. 


Pig; 1. Fig. 2. 


Note direction of arrows. 


Intermediate : 3 to g June, 1932. 
Final : 


same principle, the components of a 
force in any direction (i.e. that portion 
of the force which tends to induce 
motion in such a direction) can easily 
be found. For example, in figure 4 
AB represents a force a¢ting at 60° to 
the horizontal, AX. To find the hori- 
zontal and vertical components of 
AB, draw BC perpendicular to AX, 
then AC is the horizontal component 


To balance forces AB and AC a force 


6 to g June, and 12 and 14 July, 1932. 


Then AD is the resultant of AC and 
CD, whichis the resultant of Pr, P2 and 
P93. 

Draw DE parallel and equal to P4. 

Then AF is the final resultant of all 
the forces acting at A. It will be seen 
that the diagonals AC, etc., need not 
actually be drawn. 


It follows that if a polygon be drawn 





— 


Fig. 3. 


equal and opposite to that shown as the resultant must be applied at A. 


To compound the two forces AB and 

AC (figure 1), take a point X (figure 2). 
Draw XY parallel to the force AB, repre- 
senting its magnitude by some convenient 
scale. To the same scale, from Y draw YZ 
parallel to AC. 

The line joining XZ represents in 
magnitude and direction the resultant 
force on the point 4; i.e. a force equal 
and opposite to XX, applied at A, 
would balance the two forces AB 
and AC. 

The method employed is known as 
the triangle of forces. Its truth becomes 
apparent when the force AB is con- 
sidered as tending to move the point 
or particle from X to Y, and the force 
AC as tending to move it on from Y 
to <. The resultant is the force that 
would move it direct from X to Z. A 


simple example of the application of 


the principle occurs in the case of a 
gravity retaining wall (figure 3). 

Let AB represent the weight of the 
wall, per foot run, acting through the 
centre of gravity of the wall in cross- 
section, and let P be the earth pressure, 
per foot run of wall. 

Draw BC parallel and equal to P ; 
then AC represents the line of aé¢tion 


of the resultant thrust, and D the 
point at which this will meet the 
base. 


By a converse application of the 


of AB and BC is the vertical component 
of AB. 

Similarly, the components in any other 
direction may be found. 

The resultant of any number of forces 
acting at the same point may be found 
by the application of the polygon of 
forces. For example, take the forces 
indicated in figure 5. 

Draw AB (figure 6) parallel and equal to Pr. 

Draw BC parallel and equal to Pz. 

Then AC is the resultant of Pz and P2. 

Draw CD parallel and equal to P3. 
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with its sides representing in magnitude 
and direction a number of forces, then 
the resultant of these forces is repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by 
the closing side of the polygon. 

Only forces acting at the same point 
have yet been considered. Assume 
now three forces, Fr, F2 and F3 acting 
on a body (figure 7). 

Draw ABCD (the polygon of forces) as before. 


Then AD represents the resultant 
force, but its position, i.e. line of 
action, is unknown. Choose any point 
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Fig. 7- 


O (it can be in any convenient position 
on the drawing-board) and 

join OA, OB, OC, OD (O is usually referred 
to as the pole). Choose a convenient point, p, 
on the line of action of Fr, and draw pq parallel 
to BO, cutting F2 in g. From gq draw qr 
parallel to OC, cutting F3 in r. Draw rs 
parallel to OD and ps parallel to OA, meeting 
in s. Then s gives the point at which the 
resultant force AD aéts. 


This may not appear obvious on first 


Fig. 8. Note the use of 
Bow’s Notation which is 
explained under “‘ frame 
and stress diagrams ”’ (see 


second article). 


reading, but a consideration of the 
lines of action of the forces will make it 
more clear. For instance, at point ¢ 
the force F2 may be resolved into two 
forces, gp and gr (from the triangle of 
forces, OBC). At p, Fr may be resolved 
into forces acting parallel to pq and ps 

(from the triangle of forces, OAB). The 
two forces in the line pq will be equal 
and opposite, and will balance, leaving 
a force acting in the line ps. Similarly, 
at r a force will be left adiing in the 
line rs. Since these are the only two 
forces left, the resultant must pass 
through the point s at which they meet. 
The figure pgrs is the funicular or link 
polygon. 

Its use will be more apparent when 
considering parallel forces. Consider 
three loads, Pz, P2, and P3, acting on a 
beam (figure 8). The beam is sup- 
ported by reactions Rr and Re, and 
the problem is to determine these 
reactions. 


Draw abcd, a vertical line in which ab (to 
scale) equals Pr, bc equals P2, and cd equals P3. 
Choose a point, O, as pole, and draw Oa, Ob, 
Oc, Od. From p, a point on the line Pr, pro- 
duced for convenience in drawing, draw pq 
parallel to Ob, meeting P2 in g. Draw ft 
parallel to Oa, meeting Rr in ¢. From g draw 
gr parallel to Oc, meeting P3 in r. Then draw 
rs parallel to Od, meeting R2 in s. Join bs. 
Through O draw Oe parallel to ts, meeting 
ad ine. 


Then ae represents the reaction Rr, 


' 





| 


Jat. 
and de the reaction R2. This is made 
clear by a consideration of the triangles 
of forces at points p, q, etc. 

It should be noted that whilst it is 
possible, by this method, to find the 
reactions for any beam loading (it may 
be extended to cover uniform loads by 
splitting them into a number of point 
loads), it is generally simpler to find 
the reactions by taking moments about 
some point, preferably the line of 
action of one reaction. 


[To be concluded | 


RP: 
Q: 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE | 


HEN Standing Committee A of 

the House of Commons met 
again to consider this Bill, discussion 
took place on the levy which is to be 
imposed on land owners for betterment 
as a result of improvement schemes. 
Sir Hilton Young, the Minister of 
Health, said he proposed to move an 
amendment to meet the criticism that 


it was unfair to call on an owner to 
pay betterment in respect of a use to 
which he was not putting, and did not 
intend to put, his land, or when he 
had no fund out of which to pay it. 
He proposed to deal with the question 
by the method that the levy was only 
to be payable immediately in respect 
of betterment of the existing use of 


land, and that if there was a change 
in the use, there might be a claim on 
the part of the local authority for the 
additional betterment. For example, a 
man who had a park and intended to 
keep it for use as a park could not be 
charged for betterment in view of the 
fact that his land had been improved 
for building sites. Since the charge 
could be imposed immediately only in 
respect of the existing use of the land, 
the owner had an immediate means of 
realizing the profit out of which the 
betterment could be paid. In regard to 
agricultural land and other land of 
like nature, the owner could either 
settle the levy finally if he preferred to 
do so, or he could have the levy 
deferred until he used the land for 
some other purpose. The right of the 
local authority was reserved to claim 
further betterment if and when the use 
of the land was changed. 

Substantial revision of clause 21 
would be necessary on Report in view 
of this change, but it would only be 
a drafting change to bring the Bill 
into relation with this new proposal. 
He should like to reserve the oppor- 
tunity to consider whether it would not 
be useful in the interests of both parties 
to insert a provision enabling the value 
of the land to be determined when the 
first claim was made, in order to pro- 
vide a datum line for any future 
claims. That might prove a_ useful 
means of preventing future squabbles 
as to what the actual value was before 
the betterment took place. 

Viscount Cranborne said the Com- 
mittee ought to insist on the principle 
that the amount of the betterment 
charge should depend upon the realized 
increment value and not on a theo- 
retical assessment such as was proposed 
when the Land Tax was introduced 
by the Labour Government. A case 
might arise where there was a slump 
in the value of building land and the 
owner could not dispose of it or could 
only sell at a sacrifice. It would be 
unfair in such circumstances to levy 
the charge for betterment. 

Eventually, an amendment embodying 
Sir Hilton Young’s proposals was 
agreed to. 

Captain Waterhouse moved the omis- 
sion of subsection 4 of clause 23, which, 
he said, appeared to be an infringement 
of the principle which the Minister 
claimed for the Bill, that owners had 
an absolute right to compensation. 
The subsection required an owner of 
a site who intended to demolish a 
building to sell the site to the local 
authority under the compulsory powers 
in the Bill. If the property were to be 
acquired in the ordinary way, there 
would be no objection to it, but the 
introduction of compulsion was con- 
trary to the undertaking given by the 
Minister of Health. 
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Sir Hilton Young said that the sub- 

seGion would infliét no hardship in 
the circumstances in which it was 
intended to apply. If a provision was 
introduced in a town-planning scheme 
fixing a building line on a highway 
which would leave the owner sufficient 
of his plot of land to be serviceable for 
building, the owner would be entitled 
to full compensation, and _ nothing 
could deprive him of it. But where 
an owner did not intend to carry on 
but intended to pull down the building 
—it was entirely at his option—the 
clause provided that he should give 
notice to the local authority of his 
intention and the authority would 
have the right to acquire the site. 
From the point of view of the authority 
that was fair, because otherwise the 
authority might have to pay com- 
pensation for a site which might be 
left vacant and unprofitable for a long 
time. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Train moved to omit from 
clause 24 the subsection which gives 
priority to a charge due to a local 
authority by an owner for the better- 
ment of his land under a_ planning 
scheme. 

Sir T. Inskip, the Attorney-General, 
said that it would be found in practice 
that this provision would not cause 
hardship. The security of property 


SOCIETIES AND 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
AS a result of the officially expressed 

desire that holidays should be spent 
in Great Britain this year, the Archi- 
tectural Association has decided not to 
arrange its usual two weeks’ excursion 
abroad, but to organize a special visit 
for its members to Bath. 

A.A. PANTOMIME PROFITS 

the Architectural 
Association School Pantomime have 
been distributed in the following 
manner: Architects’ Benevolent Fund, 
£14 7s. 5d.; Architects’ Unemploy- 
ment Fund, £15. 


The profits of 


ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRALIA 

* Australia: Some Modern Aspeéts, 
with special reference to Architectural 
and Engineering Problems,’ was the 
title of a paper read by Mr. J. F. 
Hennessy, B.SC.A., A.R.A.LA., at the 
Royal Society of Arts on May 3. 

The lecturer said that in a young 
country like Australia the practice of 
architecture required much more than 
the knowledge of modern design and 
the supervision of building. It required 
a knowledge of engineering in most of 
its branches, of law, of business, of 
commerce, of city development and 
prospective advancement and of town 
planning. 


affected by a planning scheme would 
be enhanced by the betterment. The 
priority would not take effect on 
freehold property, but only on the 
leasehold interest. 

Mr. Craven-Ellis argued that the 
value of small building property would 
be written down as a result of the 
proposed priority charge and the small 
investor would be prejudiced. 

Sir T. Inskip said that there had been 
no protest received against the pro- 
posed priority of the betterment charge 


from a single building society or 
insurance company _ interested in 
property. Most trustees would be only 


too delighted to find that property 
was to have a great advantage from 


the improvement of the amenities of 


the district by town planning. 

After further discussion, Sir Hilton 
Young stated that he was prepared, 
after consultation with the Attorney- 
General, to meet the situation by 
providing that existing charges should 
retain whatever priority they possessed, 
but that owners should not be able 
afterwards to create charges which 
would take priority over the charges for 
betterment under the Bill. That would 


maintain the principle of the priority of 


public debts and it would avoid any 
reflection upon the position and rights 
of those interested in existing charges. 
The amendment was withdrawn. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Realizing the responsibilities placed 
on the shoulders of the modern archi- 
tect, the Government in most of the 
States had thought fit to see that he was 
properly trained, and had established 
a Chair of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney with a course of five 
years. 
all archite¢ts. 

The civic authorities required to be 
supplied with all 
structural work, such as concrete, steel, 
beams, columns, etc., together with 
full calculations of weights and founda- 
tion designs. That involved an addi- 
tional overhead expense of something 
in the neighbourhood of 30 per cent., 
but the better firms of architects 
welcomed those so-called hardships 
with open arms. 

Buildings of over 100 feet in height 
were also subjected to further regula- 
tions as regards the fire underwriters, 
extra stairs, lifts, water towers, fire 
alarms, fire resistance, etc. The type 
of foundations met in Australia varied 
very much, even in the same city— 
rock, sand, clay, loam often being 
found, even the whole four on the one 
site—which naturally brought difficult 
engineering design problems in order 
to bring about economy. Further, 
unless a city commercial or office 
building showed a very good return 


It also required registration of 


calculations of 


641 


the: architect 


of at least 7 per cent., 
another 


was not likely to receive 
commission from the client. 

The ever-increasing land values in 
the cities—often up to £3,000 per foot 
frontage before a brick was laid—made 
the planning and designing often a 
difficult problem to show a_ proper 
return on the investment. It was 
evident that the architedt’s life was not 
all joys and no worries. 

The buildings carried out were often 
of a very high standard structurally, 
and the builders and contractors in 
most cases were of a very high class 
and were capable of carrying out 
practically any modern problem. 
Speeding up in construction through 
proper services and standardization 
had become essential. Quite recently 
a modern twelve-story office building 
was carried out and handed over in 
thirty-six weeks, notwithstanding the 
fa&t that it rained during several of 
those weeks. 

All kinds of reinforced concrete, steel, 
brick and stone buildings were quite 
common. The Building Adts in the 
various cities allowed buildings to go 
up from 132 to 150 feet in height. 
Water towers, lift towers and orna- 
mental features might go up even 
higher, and in some cases were well over 
200 feet. The city buildings of import- 
ance varied in value from £50,000 up 
to a figure well over a million. 

Many of their public and semi-public 
buildings were good and a credit to so 
young a country. With the increase in 
the size of their cities, they were being 
faced with similar difficulties as were 
found in large centres throughout the 
world; an important one being to find 
materials for the erection of their 
principal buildings that would with- 
stand the effect of the various acids in 
the atmosphere that were the outcome 
of large and modern cities. The effects 
of those acids on the various building 
stones and materials were often very 
bad; not only did they discolour and 
disintegrate, but at times brought about 
grave difficulties in obtaining proper 
adhesion between the various materials. 
It was a problem facing all architects 
and engineers throughout the world 
today, and there could be no doubt 
that a proper solution would be very 
shortly found. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 

Mr. Norman Culley, F.R.I.B.A., re- 
tiring president, occupied the chair at 
the annual general meeting of the 
above society, held at its Leeds head- 
quarters on April 21, when the council’s 
fifty-sixth annual report was submitted 
to the members. 

The report stated that during the past 
year two hon. members, twenty-two 
members and forty-nine members had 
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been admitted. The total membership 
at the end of the present session was 
397, compared with 339 at the end of 
the fifty-fifth session, a net gain of 
seventy-three members. Of these, 
346 were professional members, and 
the balance of forty-one hon. members, 
one life member and nine quantity 
surveyors. 

The report further stated that a 
magazine committee had been formed 
to consider the publication of a 
quarterly journal. The general notices 
published from time to time had, to a 
certain extent, kept the members of 
the society in touch with the work of 
the council, but it was felt that a 
quarterly journal would be still more 
useful in this connection, and at the 
same time provide an outlet to literary 
expression by members. It was hoped 
to publish the journal early in the 
forthcoming session. 

Mr. J. F. Walsh proposed, and Mr. 
W. Broadbent seconded, approval of 
the report, which was adopted by the 
meeting. 


Mr. B. R. Gribbon, the 


F.R.I.B.A., 


new president, proposed a vote of 


thanks to his predecessor, and was 


OUR 


R, T. LAwRreENCE DALE was 
educated at University 
College School, London, and 
articled to Mr. C. E. Ponting, 
F.s.A., Diocesan 
Surveyor, Marl- 
borough, subse- 
quently study- 
ing at the 
Architeéctural 
Association, 
London. He 
passed the quali- 
fying examina- 
tion as an Asso- 
ciate in 1907 
and was elected 
a Fellow of the 
R.I.B.A. in 
1920. 
During the 
war he spent 
four years on 
active service as 
adjutant of the 14th Corps Cyclists 
Battalion in Italy, being men- 
tioned in dispatches. At the 
end of the war he was appointed 
architect to the Banbury and 
Farnborough Rural District 
Councils’ housing schemes and 
was a member of the late Sir 
Lawrence Weaver's Panel of 
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supported by Messrs. W. Broadbent, 
L.R.LB.A., G. H. Foggitt, F.R.1.B.A., 
J. Addison, a.R.1.B.A., and D. S. 


Andrews. 


SOUTH YORKS ARCHITECTS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING 


The annual general meeting of the 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors 
was held at Sheffield University on 
April 14. The President (Mr. W. G. 
Buck, F.R.1.B.A.) occupied the chair. 
After the forty-fourth annual report of 
the Society had been read and approved, 
and the hon. treasurer’s statement of 
accounts presented and adopted, the 
following officers and council were 
elected for the session 1932-33 : 
President, Mr. J. Lancashire,  F.R.1.B.A.; 
vice-president, Mr. J. M. Jenkinson, F.R.1.B.A.; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. J. R. Wigfull, F.R.1.B.4., 
F.s.A.: hon. secretary, Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs, 
A.R.I.B.A. Council: past presidents: Messrs. 
E. M. Gibbs, F.r.1.B.4., C. B. Flockton, 
F.R.1.B.A., W. C. Fenton, F.R.1.B.A., F. E. Pearce 
Edwards, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., C. M. Hadfield, 
F.R.1.B.A., and W. G. Buck, F.R.1.B.A. Fellows : 
R. Cawkwell, A.R.1.B.A.,W.G. Davies, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. I. Potter, a.r.1.B.A., J. A. Teather, L.r.1.B.A., 
J. C. P. Toothill, a.r.1.B.a., S. Welsh, M.a., 
B.ARCH., A.R.I.B.A. Associates: H. Phayre, 


PRESIDENTS: 


T. Lawrence Dale 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association 


the 
at 


Archite¢ts for 
British Empire 
Wembley. 


He was 


responsible 
Exhibition 


successful (with his 
partner) in the 
open competi- 
tion for the 
Masonic Mil- 
lion Memorial, 
London, his 
design _ being 
premiated, and 
was selected to 
compete in the 
final competi- 
tion, which was 
won by Ashley 
and Winton 
Newman. His 
design for the 
Oxford City 
School was also 
premiated.. 
Mr. Dale has 
been a member of the Art 
and Competition Standing Com- 
mittees of the R.I.B.A. As 
surveyor to the Archdeaconry of 
Oxford he is an authority on 
ecclesiastical work and his private 
practice has been comprehensive 
in scope, including various resto- 
rations of ancient buildings. 


A.R.1.B.A., E, H, Ashburner, A.R.1.B.A., H. W. 
Inott, L.R.1.B.4. Provincial members: D. B. 
Jenkinson, a.R.1.B.4., (Rotherham), C. F. 
Moxon (Barnsley), E. H. Walker, F.R.1.B.A, 
(Doncaster), C. B. Wagstaff, F.r.1.B.A. (Chester- 
field). 

The meeting concluded with votes of 
thanks to the retiring President, Mr. 
W. G. Buck, F.R.1.B.A.,and to the hon. 
treasurer and hon. secretary. 


MANCHESTER STUDENTS’ 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Manchester City Council is again 
offering a number of scholarships 
tenable in the Faculty of Technology 
of the University of Manchester. Suc- 
cessful candidates are required to follow 
a full-time course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Technical Science in 
the College of Technology and Matricu- 
lation, or its equivalent, is an essential 
qualification. 

For students who have been engaged 
in industry, and who have attended 
part-time day or evening classes, the 
scholarships are of the value of £100 
per annum, while for students leaving 
secondary or central schools the value 
is £60. Both classes of scholarships 


are tenable for three years. 


TESTING WORK FOR THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 

In recent years there has been a 
growing demand on the Building Re- 
search Station of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research for 
tests and reports on building materials 
and forms of construction. In order to 
enable the Station to cope with these 
requests, a panel of approved testing 
laboratories is being established to act 
in association with the Station. The 
essence of the scheme is to put the 
Station in the position to have tests 
carried out at laboratories on the panel 
and then to incorporate the results in 
Government reports or certificates 
issued by the Station. The bulk of the 
tests will probably be mechanical or 
physical; of the chemical tests most will 
probably be simple analyses. 
Applications are invited from testing 
laboratories wishing to participate in 
the scheme. Further particulars and 
forms of application are obtainable from 
the Director, Building Research Station, 
Garston, Herts. . 


THE FACULTY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS 


Sir Charles Allom, F.R.S.A., F.F.A.S., 
has been re-elected president of the 
Faculty of Architects and Surveyors for 
a second year. The following have been 
elected vice-presidents : 


Messrs. H. Langford Moyle, F.F.a.s. (Twicken- 
ham) ; A. E. McEwen-Waghorn, F.S.1., F.F.A.S. 
(London) ; E. J. Michaux, F.r.a.s. (London) ; 
Major W. P. Reynolds, 0.B.E.,  F.F.A.S. 
(London); and G. Caradoc Roberts, F.F.A.s. 
(Manchester). 
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THE ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTFORD- 
SHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
The annual general meeting of the 
above society was held at the R.I.B.A. 

on April 28. 

After the minutes of the previous 
meeting had been read and the annual 
balance sheet of the society confirmed, 
the following officers were elected to 
serve for the year 1932-33 : 

President, Mr. H. O. Hughes, M.A. (CANTAB.), 
F.R.L.B.A.; past president, Mr. S. Phillips Dales, 
F.R.L.B.A.; hon. treasurer, Mr. D. J. McP. 
Burton, L.R.I.B.A.: hon. secretary, Mr. D. N. 
Martin-Kaye, F.R.I.B.A.: assistant hon. secre- 
taries, Messrs. Norman Hurst, p.a.s.1.,and A, C. 
Russell, L.r.1.B.A.; hon. auditor, Mr. Edward 
Fincham, A.R.1.B.A.: hon, solicitor, Mr. E. 
Stamp Wortley, LL.B. 

Mr. Hughes, in his presidential ad- 
dress, said the registration of architects 
was a very important step in the pro- 
tection of the public from people who 
had no training and no qualifications, 
and it was very important that the 
public should clearly understand what 
the registered architeét meant. At the 
same time it gave to qualified and 
trained architects a privileged position, 
and they must see to it that they were 
worthy of the privilege. 

To-day the results of unlimited com- 
petition were painfully apparent. 
Architeéts were suffering terribly from 
unemployment: local authorities had 
been most abrupt and complete in their 
abandonment of long-established pro- 
grammes of building, but private 
persons everywhere were holding up 
their schemes, with the result that 
though building was cheaper now than 
it was ever likely to be again, scarcely 
any was being done, and many archi- 
tects and architectural assistants were 
almost destitute. He urged private 
individuals and public authorities to 
consider whether they could not carry 


out at least a modified programme of 


building instead of adding so much 


to the burden of unemployment. If 


building was out of the question, the 
architectural staffs could be employed 
on invaluable survey work. 

Perhaps some work could be found for 
young architects as designers to English 


manufacturers when the new tariffs 
tempted them. 
It was a unique opportunity for 


English firms to show that they could 
produce things which were beautiful, 
not just ornamental. 

He urged all architects to use all their 
nfluence to help to make the develop- 
ment which was taking place so widely 
in the three counties, most and worst 
perhaps in Essex, which was so English 
in its lovely countryside, into something 
of which we could be proud and not 
ashamed. He welcomed the formation 
last year of the Hertfordshire Society 
and the still more recently the Essex 
branch of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England. Now, as 


Cambridge had also its Preservation 
Society as well as the C.P.R.E., all the 
counties had their societies. Architects 
who were on architectural panels could 
also do a most valuable work. Cam- 
bridge and Hertfordshire had _ their 
separate panels and so had the West 
Essex and Southend Chapters of the 
society. He emphasized how very 
useful those panels could prove if only 
the local authorities or private indi- 
viduals would ask for their help and 
advice, which was given free. 

In conclusion Mr. Hughes said he was 
not asking for a country architecture 
of creosoted half-timber and olde 
Englyshe shoppes. The modern build- 
ing — factory, house or shack— had 
problems and their own best solutions, 
simple, unornamental and _ inevitable 
roofs might be flat or roofs might be 
pitched—the true architect was he who, 


with a mind stored with the beauty of 


the English countryside, could produce 
something fresh, simple and vital. 
THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

On April 27 the students of the Welsh 
School of Architecture, the Technical 
College, Cardiff, accompanied by Mr. 
Lewis John, M.A., B.ARCH., A.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. A. MacLean, B.A., A.R.1.B.A., and 
the Head of the School, Mr. W. S. 
Purchon, visited the extensions to the 
University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, which have recently been 
completed from the designs of Mr. T. 
Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.1.B.A. Mr. Jenkin 
James, M.A., Secretary of the University 
Council, welcomed the visitors. 

The working drawings and details for 
the building and its fittings were first 
shown to the students by the architect, 
who then accompanied the party on an 
inspection of the extensions, explaining 
the various details in planning and 
construction. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. T. Alwyn 
Lloyd and the University authorities 
was proposed by Mr. W. S. Purchon. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


May 24.—Sending-in Day. Designs for a new 
advanced division school to be erected at 
Inverness, for the Inverness County Council 
(limited to architects who have been in residence 
or in practice in Scotland since January, 1931). 
Assessor ; James D. Cairns, F.R.1.B.A. Pre- 
miums: £100 and £50. Last day for questions 
was March 26. 

September 1.—Sending-in day.  All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums: 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
October 1.—Proposed new buildings, to be 
erected on the Woodlands estate, for the 
Scarborough Hospital and _ Dispensary. 
Assessor: Hubert M. Fairweather, F.R.1.B.A. 
Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. Latest 
date for submission of designs: Oédtober 1. 
Full particulars and site plan were obtainable on 
application to J. Douglas Munby, Hon. Secre- 
tary, Scarborough Hospital and Dispensary, 
before April 1. (Deposit £1 1s.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY II! 

R.I.B.A. Exhibition of designs submitted in the 
R.I.B.A. New Premises Competition. At Thames 
House, Millbank, S.W. Until May 14. 9.30 a.m. to 
7 p.m. (Sundays excepted.) Also exhibition of certain 
products of Imperial Chemical Industries. 9.30 a.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 


W.C.1. Exhibition of objects made by architects as a 
hobby. Until May 21. (10 a.m. to 10 p.m.). 10 a.m. 


RoyaL ACADEMY, Burlington House, W. Annual 
Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 

SmR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 


10.30 a.m.to5 p.m. Until August. 0 a.m. 

EXHIBITION OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. At the 
Camera Club, 17 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Until May 31. 0 a.m. 


GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to Ireland. Ieave Euston 6.10 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MAY 12 
LONDON Society. Annual dinner to be held at 
the Edward VII Rooms, Hotel Victoria, Northumber 





land Avenue, W.C.2. The Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres will preside. The slogan for the evening 
will be: ‘Youth Looks at London.’”’ Amongst 


those who are to give their views are: The Rt. Hon. 
lord Dunglass, M.P., and Captain Harvie Watt. M.-P. 


7.30 for 7.45 p.m. 7.45 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘The Excavations at Ur.” By 
Cc. Leonard Wooley. 8.30 p.m. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 
At the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Resumed 
discussion on ** The Simplification of Plumbing by the 
use of combined Soil and Waste Pipes.’’ To be opened 
by Francis Lorne, F.R.1.B.A. p.m. 

GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION . 
At Belfast. Day tour to Giant's Causeway and 
Portrush. 


FRIDAY, MAY 13 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Scottish 
Centre. At the Cowdrey Hall, Aberdeen. ‘‘ Everyday 
Uses of Electricity.” By Professor J. K. 
Catterson-Smith, M.ENG. 7.30 p.m. 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
At Belfast. 10 a.m.: Visits to Municipal Housing 
Schemes. 1 p.m.: Inch. 2.30 p.m.: Visits to 

Housing Schemes. 


SATURDAY, MAY 14 
Sunrise, 4.10 a.m. Sunset, 7.44 p.m. 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
At Belfast. 10 a.m.: Visits to Public Buildings. 
I p.m.: Iyinch. 2.30 p.m.: Departure for Dublin. 


SUNDAY, MAY 15 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
At Dublin. Visit to Civic Buildings. 


MONDAY, MAY 16 (BANK HOLIDAY) 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 


At Dublin. 10 a.m.: Visits to Municipal Flats. 
I p.m.: Inch. 2.30 p.m.: Visits to Cottage 
Estates. 


TUESDAY, MAY 17 
THE POLYTECHNIC, Regent Street, W.1. Last of a 
series of six lectures on ** Acoustic Construction.’’” By 
C. W. Glover, L.R.1.B.A., A.M.INST.C.E. 7.30 p.m. 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Special night visit to 
Daily Telegraph Offices, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
10.15 p.m. 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
At Limerick. 2.30 p.m.- Visit to the Works of the 
Shannon Electricity Scheme. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 18 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 
Day in Killarney. 
INTERNATIONAL 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. 
held at Paris. Until May 25. 
THURSDAY, MAY 19 


GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
At Killarney. Departure, by road, to Bantry. 


FRIDAY, MAY 20 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 


ASSOCIATION FOR BRIDGE AND 
First Congress to be 


At Cork. 10 a.m Visits to Municipal Housing 
Schemes. 1 p.m. Lunch. 2.30 p.m.: Further 
visits. 6.30 p.m.: Departure for Iondon. 


SATURDAY, MAY 21 


Sunrise, 4 a.m. Sunset, 7.54 p.m. 


MONDAY, MAY 23 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 
W.C.1. “Gardens.” By G. A. 
Also, exhibition of garden designs. 
Until June ro. 


FRIDAY, MAY 27 
ROYAL SANITARY 


Bedford Square, 
Jellicoe. 8 p.m. 
(10 a.m, to Io p.m.) 
8 pm. 


INstitvTeE. At the Guildhall, 
Gloucester. Discussion on ** Slum Clearance.’’ To be 
opened by Ronald B. Berry, M.D. 4.45 p.m. 

LONDON Society. Visit to the New Ford Motor 
Works, Dagenham, Essex. 2 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORT. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Joint meeting 
with the Town Planning Institute and the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, on ‘‘ Planning 
and Transport.”” By G. L. Pepler. 6 p.m. 
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LAW REPORT 


TOWN PLANNING : QUESTION OF 
COMPENSATION 
Executors of Thomas Long, deceased, v. 
Derby Corporation. King’s Bench Division. 
Before the Lord Chief Justice and Justices 
‘  Avory and Macnaghten 


HIS matter came before the court 

on a special case stated by one of 
the official arbitrators, under the Town 
Planning Aé¢t, for the opinion of the 
court on the question whether the 
executors of the late Mr. Thomas Long, 
as owners of the land within a town 
planning scheme, could have the use 
of their lands restricted to the erection 
of dwelling houses without right to 
compensation. 

Mr. Joy, K.c., argued the case for the 
executors, and said the point raised was 
an important one. The facts were that 
his clients had two parcels of land. 
On one a residence had been erected, 
and on the other, some 3,187 square 
yards in extent, there were no buildings 
at the material date. The Corpora- 
tion of Derby, in 1914, passed a resolu- 
tion having for its purpose the prepara- 
tion of a town planning scheme. His 
clients applied in November, 1927, to 
the Corporation for permission to ere¢t 
garages, but were refused. The Minister 
of Health, in 1929, approved the Derby 
and Distri¢t Town Planning Scheme, 
and under it his client’s land was in 
Zone A, building being restricted to 


dwelling houses or such other buildings . 


as might be approved. His clients, 
in January, 1930, applied for compensa- 
tion, but the Corporation replied that 
by virtue of Section II of the Town 
Planning Act, which dealt with the 
height and character of the buildings, 
they were entitled to zone areas, and 
prescribe how the buildings in those 
areas should be used. 

Counsel said the result of this was 
that his clients were deprived of their 
rights to compensation for injurious 
effect on the land. If the corporation 
were right, it meant that they could 
put a dead hand over the district and 
say that they could not have buildings 
there, except such as were to be used 
for residential purposes. What he asked 
the court to say was that the ere¢tion 
of garages and, or, buildings other than 
dwelling-houses, ought not to be 
excluded without compensation. 

Mr. Montgomery, k.c., appeared for 
the Corporation, and said his contention 
was that if there were any damage to 
the value of this land, it would be due 
to the refusal by the Corporation to 
approve the erection of buildings, and 
not the making of a scheme. But 
there had been no refusal under the 
scheme. The really important ques- 
tion here was whether the character 
of the buildings with reference to their 
purpose could be limited. He desired 


to point .out that all town planning 
schemes proceeded on the basis that 
they could. The whole purpose of the 
Town Planning Ads was to enable 
buildings to be regulated and put in 
certain categories. 

The court held that the Corporation 
had, in the circumstances of this case, 
the power to make the regulations of 
which complaint had been made. 


TRADE NOTES 


The heating and ventilating of the new 
Daily Express building, Fleet Street, E.C., 
which is now in use, though the whole of it 
is not yet occupied by the large staff of 
both the daily and the Sunday papers, is 
not without interest. A notable feature of 
the interior is the absence of pipes and 
visible heating apparatus. The entire 
building is panel-warmed with low-pressure 
panels embedded in the ceilings on each 
floor. There are altogether 12,500 square 
feet of patent panel-warming surface in the 
building. Something like eight miles of 
special ‘‘ panel”? tubing run through the 
building for the panels which are designed 
to keep a constant temperature of 70° F. 
in the composing and machine rooms and 
in the publishing department. The fixed 
temperature for the other rooms is 65° F. 
This can be maintained by the panels with 
the outdoor temperature as low as 25° F. 
The patent panels were built into the 
ceiling as each story went up, and quite 
early in the construction completed panels 
were connected up to the heating boilers 
in the old boiler-room by an ingenious 
adjustment, so that the lower part of the 
building was warmed and dried before the 
upper stories were built. The only pipes 
to be seen in conneétion with the warming 
system are control risers, which run up 
each main supporting stanchion or column. 
The ventilation problem was an important 
one, and many novel arrangements have had 
to be incorporated. The publishing office 
and the upper floors are equipped with 
stylovents, the new British ventilating device. 
In the machine-room the fresh air fan duty 
is two and a quarter million cubic feet of 
air per hour against a 14-in. total water 
gauge; the extract fan has a similar duty 
against a I-in. total water gauge. This 
provides eight changes of air an hour. The 
machine-room air is passed over a heater 
before delivery, which is capable of raising 
it from 25° F. to 75° F. A constant tempera- 
ture of 70° F. has to be maintained in winter 
in the whole room with a satisfactory degree 
of humidity to ensure quick drying of the 
ink. The air is washed in humidifiers on 
the roof by special tangent sprays, and it is 
claimed that an effective cooling system 
can be brought into use in summer. 

The architeéts of the building are Messrs. 
Herbert O. Ellis and Clarke, FF.R.1.B.A., 
the constructional engineer, Sir E. Owen 
Williams, and the contractors Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls. The design of the 
entrance hall is by Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


The patent system of panel warming and 
the ventilating systems were installed by 
Messrs. Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd. 

* 

A competition, open to persons of any 
nationality, is to be held this year by the 
International Aluminium Bureau, with the 
object of encouraging the development of 
the aluminium industry. Prizes are offered 
for the best suggestions dealing with the 
construction of new apparatus, or with 
improved application of the metal or 
its alloys, or with improvements in 
manipulation, with the object — of 
developing the uses of these metals. The 
adjudicating committee will be composed 
of five engineers, one each being nominated 
by each company associated with the 
Alliance Aluminium Cie., and, in addition, 
one member nominated by the Dire¢tor of 
the International Aluminium Bureau, mak- 
ing in all six members. Prizes totalling 
20,000 Swiss francs will be divided by the 
committee in the month of December, 
1932, among the authors of the best pro- 
posals. The decision of the committee 
regarding the division of prizes will be 
final, with the condition that (1) at least 
three prizes will be awarded; (2) no prize 
will be less than 2,000 Swiss francs. 

The opening date of the competition will be 
July 1, 1932. Entries must be submitted 
between that date and Oétober 1, 1932 
(date of posting), after which date no entry 
can be accepted. Full particulars, etc., are 
obtainable from the Aluminium Propaganda 
Bureau, 23 bis Rue de Balzac, Paris; or 
the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., Adelaide 
House, King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors and some of the sub-contra¢tors 
for the Davis Gas Stove Co.’s showrooms, 
7 Stratford Place, W.1, illustrated on pages 
633-635 of this issue : 

General contraétors, the Nautilus Co., 
who were also responsible for the heating, 
hot water, metal grilles and gas engineering. 
Sub-contra¢tors: Whitehead and Sons, 
Ltd., marble shop front, floors and stairs; 
John Stubbs and Son, marble work for 
fireplaces; Parnall and Sons, Ltd., metal 
shop front; Husband & Co., metal balus- 
trade to stairs; Jackson and Sons, Ltd., 
plaster medallions; Smith, Major and 
Stevens, Ltd., lift; the Plaster Decoration 
Co., Ltd., plaster work; Springvale’ Elec- 
trical Co., electrical work; W. B. Reynolds 
and Louis Dernier and Hamlyn, eleétric 
fittings; Monarch Flooring Co., oak floor- 
ing; Bessants, Ltd., showroom furniture; 
Watts & Co., curtains; Reliance Telephone 
Co., house telephones; Wolfe and Hollander, 
office furniture. 


Announcement 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’s address for the 
Delhi Office has been changed to 
5 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. Telephone 
No. : Sloane goo8. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES]RADIUS) 


Messrs. Campbell Jones, Sons and Smithers 
have prepared a scheme for additions at the 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, City Road. 
FINSBURY. 

The Middlesex C.C. is to negotiate with the 
Ministry of Transport regarding a proposal for 
the reconstruction of the Great Western railway 
bridge at HAYES station, at an estimated cost of 
£61,200. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are to 
develop their property in LAMBETH, between 
the river and York Road. now that the L.C.C, 
Charing Cross Bridge scheme has been 
abandoned. 

Plans passed by the v.c.c.: Premises for 
Messrs. J. Sainsbury, Ltd., Paris Garden and 
Bennett Street, Southwark, for Sir E. Owen 
Williams: buildings, site of 21-43 Edgware 
Road. Paddington. for Messrs. North. Robin 
and Wilsdon. 

The L.C.C. is to provide a laboratory at 
MILE END hospital, at a cost of £8,690. 

[he Surrey Education Committee has ap- 
proved plans for the erection of an elementary 
school on the St. Helier estate, MORDEN, at a 
cost of £38,650, and is to acquire a site for 
another school on the Carshalton section of the 
estate. 

Plans passed by the PADDINGTON B.C. : Bridge 
across Cambridge Place, between St. Mary’s 
Hospital and the medical school, for Sir Edwin 
Cooper: buildings on sites of Stranraer House 
and Cumberland House, 2-24 Clifton Gardens 
and Brunswick House, for Messrs. Hunt and 
Steward: canopies, Queen’s cinema, Bishop's 
Road. for Messrs. J. Stanley Beard and Clare: 
also shops and offices, etc.. on the vacant site 
adjoining. 

The Coulsdon U.D.C. has passed plans, sub- 
mitted by Mr. H. S. Scott, for the ere¢tion of a 
cinema in Brighton Road, PURLEY. 

Plans passed at pURLEY : House, Hartley Old 
Road, for Mr. G. T. Fox: house, Purley Downs 
Road, for Mr. H. Macintosh: house, Manor 
Wood Road, for Messrs. R. D. Taylor, Ltd.; 
two houses, Famet Avenue, for Messrs. E. T. 
Brown and Son. 

Plans passed by the st. PANCRAS B.C. : Exten- 
sions, Langton Nurses’ Home, Cubitt Street: 
buildings, site of 2-20 St. Pancras Street and 
Shropshire Place: colonnade corridor and sun 
parlour, London ‘Temperance Hospital. 
Hampstead Road. 

Plans passed at SANDERSTEAD: Forty-two 
houses, Croham Heights estate. for Messrs. R. 
Costain and Sons, Ltd.: house, Essenden Road, 
for Messrs. Jenkinson and Hinson; new streets, 
Rectory estate, for Messrs. William H. Holiday 
and Partners: five houses, Purley Downs Road, 
for Mr. H. P. Hawkes: four houses, Beechwood 
Road. for Messrs. G. and C. A. Parris: 
bungalow, Kingswood Way. for Messrs. 
Thomson Bayliss & Co., Ltd. 

Plans passed at SOUTHGATE : Nine flats, Grove 
House estate, for Mr. P. Cutbush; three houses, 
Wynchgate, for Mr. O. R. Davis: thirty-one 
houses, Meadway, for Mr. C. E. Hartshorne: 
two shops with flats over, Bowes Road, for 
Messrs. Frampton Palmer & Co.: Jayout of 
Southgate Station and shops at rear, for Messrs. 
Adams, Holden and Pearson; two_ houses, 
Brackendale, for Mr. G. W. S. Ingram; house, 
Forestdale, for Mr. G. L. Bronsdon: house. 
Wynchgate, for Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe: house, 
Broad Walk, for Messrs. A. C. Garrard: twenty- 
eight flats, Green Lanes, for Mr. P. Cutbush: 
forty-five houses, Seafield Road, five houses, 
Wilmer Way, and six houses.- Bowes Road, for 
the Park Estates, Ltd. 

The Commissioners of Crown Lands are 
shortly to develop the north side of the sTRAND. 
between Duncannon Street and King William 
Street. 

Mr. A. C. Matthews has submitted plans to 
the Croydon Corporation for the erection of a 
cinema in London Road, THORNTON HEATH. 


Plans passed by the WEALDSTONE U.D.C. : 
Mission hail. Glebe Villas, Kenton, for 
St. Leonard’s Church trustees: twenty-four 
houses, Glebe Avenue, for Mr. A. E. Mellor: 
hall, Mason’s Avenue, for Wealdstone Brother- 
hood trustees: three new roads, Kenton Farm 
estate, for Messrs. Geo. Wimpey & Co., Ltd. 

[The Surrey Education Committee is to 
proceed with the erection of a school for 
384 children at WEST EWELL, 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

Plans passed at EASTBOURNE : Three shops, 
Mountfield Road: two houses, Victoria Drive: 
and two houses, Peppercombe Road, for Mr. 
A. Ford: two houses, Moy Avenue, for Messrs. 
S. Hart and Son: two houses, Hunloke Avenue, 
for Mr. S. D. Foulkes: two houses, King’s 
Avenue, for Mr. J. Nethercott: conversion 
into three flats, Tudor Court, Carlisle Road, for 
Mr. J. C. Bowley: 
Messrs. Clarke and Worsfield; additions. 
31 Tideswell Road, for Mr. A. E. Bailey: house, 
Baldwin Avenue, for Mr. H. Hubbard Ford: 
house, Old Camp Road, for Mr. 8. C. Addison: 
alterations, Lansdowne Hotel, Grand Parade. 
for Messrs. Robinson, Garrett and Robinson: 
two houses, Decoy Drive, for Messrs. E. Mason 
and Son. 

Plans passed at NORTHFLEET: ‘Two houses, 
Perry Street Road, for Mr. A. E. Wells: four 
houses. Milroy Avenue, for Mr. R. A. Nicholas: 
house, Perry Street Road, for Mr. J. Clement. 


EASTERN[ICOUNTIES 
Plans passed at CHELMSFORD : 
“Army and Navy” public- house, Baddow 
Road, for Mr. C. W. Morley: offices, New 
Writtle Street, for Messrs. H. G. Shergold and 
Son: shop, Old Court Road, for Mr. E. W. 
Howard: two houses, Waterhouse Lane, for 
Mr. J. McIlraith: extension to office, 36 Cedar 
Avenue, for Mr. F. G. Smith: shop and show- 
room, 183 Moulsham Street, for Mr. F. W. 
Denny: twelve houses, St. John’s Avenue, for 
Mr. W. J. Aldred: alterations to shop, 26 
Moulsham Street, for Mr. T. H. Grew: house. 
Longstomps Avenue, for Mr. R. H. Currie: 
alterations to shop, 203 Moulsham Street, for 
Messrs. H. Green and Sons. 


Alterations. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


[he BIRMINGHAM Corporation is to erect a 
library in Lichfield Road. 

The BIRMINGHAM Corporation is to erect a 
junior school in Hobmoor Road, Yardley, at 
a cost of £14,000. , 

The BIRMINGHAM Education Committee pro- 
poses to undertake, as soon as possible, the 
erection of a new school of printing at the 
technical college, at an estimated cost of £27,480. 

The BIRMINGHAM Education Committee has 
prepared the following building programme for 
the year: Elementary schools on the Glebe 
Farm estate and Weoley Castle estate, at a cost 
of £50,000; extension of Highters Green school. 
£20,000: school at Acock’s Green, £6,850: 
clinics at Sparkhill and Erdington, £5,600: 
junior day technical school at Bordesley Green, 
£27,370. 

Plans passed by the KIDDERMINSTER Corpora- 
tion : Additions, premises in Mill Street, for 
Mr. A. Sutton: dyehouse extensions, Green 
Street, for Victoria Carpet Co.: oil store, 
Chester Road, for Shell-Mex, Ltd.: house, 
Stourport Road, for Mr. F. Wright: house, 
St. John’s Avenue, for Mr. Weatherhead; two 
houses, Lea Bank Avenue, for Mr. R. W. A. 


Painter. 
NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The BARROW-IN-FURNESS Corporation — has 
approved the layout for the erection of 250 
houses on the Roosegate estate. 

Plans passed by the BARROW-IN-FURNESS 
Corporation: Eighteen houses, Gateshead 
Street, for Mr. A. Ingham; two houses, Clarence 
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house, Bolsover Road, for 


> 


NEWS 


Messrs. Robinson and Watson; 
Street, for Sir Humphrey de 
Flass Lane. tor Messrs. 
lecture hall and class- 
Street, for Presbyterian 


Road, for 
shop, Duke 
Trafford: two houses, 
A. Fletcher and Sons: 
rooms, Baden Powell 
Church of England. 

The potton Watch Committee has approved 
plans submitted by Mr. H. Crossley and others 
for a cinema in Crompton Way. 

The Hutt Corporation has approved an 
alternative scheme prepared by the city 
architect for extensions at the Tilworth Grange 
mental institution, at a cost of £12,300. 

The JARROw Corporation is to undertake a 
clearance scheme for the Duke Street area. 

The TyNEMoUTH Corporation has sold land in 
Wallsend Road to Mr. Charles Brannen, for the 
erection of shops. houses and flats. 

Plans passed by the TyNEMOUTH Corporation : 
Two houses. The Quadrant, flats, 37 Percy 
Gardens, garages, Queen Alexandra Road, and 
twelve houses, Manor estate, for Mr. W. 
Stockdale; alterations, for Messrs. J. A. R. Ellis 
and Son, Nile Street and Russell Street, for 
Mr. J. R. Wallace; alterations, ** Rising Sun ” 
public - house. Beacon Street, tor Messrs. 
I. A. Page and Son: alterations, premises of 
[ynemouth Savings Bank, Railway Street; and 
two houses, Queen Alexandra Road, for Messrs. 
F.R. N. Haswell and Son: alterations, ** Hope” 
Inn, Norfolk Street. tor Mr. E. Richardson. 

Plans passed by the WARRINGTON Corporation : 
Extensions, central office, Cairo Street, tor 
Warrington Co-op. Society, Ltd.; five houses, 
Fife Road, for Messrs. Wright Bros.: extensions, 
bank, Orford Lane. for Warrington and 
Runcorn District Bank: eight houses, Willis 
Street, for Messrs. T. and C. Rigby; new 
premises, Poacher’s Lane. tor Messrs. Pierpont 
and Bryant. 

SCOTLAND 

The GLascow Education Committee has 
approved sketch plans for extensions at Possil- 
park school. 

The GLasGow Corporation has approved plJans 
of the housing director for the erection of 516 
tenements at Moorepark and 600 houses in 
Fulton Street, Temple. 

The following figures show the progress that 
has been made in State-aided housing schemes 
in Scotland to March 31, 1932: 1919 Act, 
by local enterprise, 25,129 : 1919 Act, by public 
utility societies, 421; private subsidy schemes 

1919 Additional Powers Aét), 2,324; slum 
clearance schemes, 14,652; under construétion, 
1,014: 1923 Act, by local authorities, 4,034 : 
1923 Aét, by private enterprise, 21,534; under 
constru¢tion, 2,862: 1923 Act, by public 
utility societies, 80 : 1924 Act, by local authori- 
55-551; under construction, 5,645: 1924 
Act, by private enterprise, 3,737; under con- 
struction, 625: 1924 Aét, by public utility 
societies, 127; under construction, 16 : 1930 Aét, 
by local authorities, 1,034; under construction, 
4,066; unallocated houses under construction, 
558: demonstration houses, 17; steel houses 
erected on behalf of Government by Scottish 
National Housing Co., 2,552; total completed, 
131,192; total under construction, 14,786: 
total, 145,978. 


ties, 


WALES 

The swansEA Corporation has approved a 
layout for the erection of a further 500 houses 
at Townhill. 

Plans passed by the swansea Corporation : 
Rebuilding 272-3 Oxford Street, for Messrs. 
Marks and Spencer, Ltd.; dairy, 2 Cambridge 
Street, for Mr. G. Lewis: two houses, Chemical 
Road, for Mrs. G. Thornton; two houses, Middle 
Road, tor Mr. J. Jewell; house, Southward 
Lane, for Mr. A. P. Pressdee: two houses, 
Penryheol Drive, for Mr. A. J. Bevan; six 
houses, Derwen Fawr Road, for Mr. Syd Davies; 
bungalow, Cleveland Avenue, for Mr. D. J. 
Lewis; two houses, Glanmor Road, for Mr. 
F. Williams, 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade labourers. 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. The district is that 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 


Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for 





* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given, 


The rates for every trade in any given area wil] be sent on request. 


I II I Il I 
A 8. d. 8. d. E e@& «@«¢ 8. d. 
My BERDARE’ 8S. Wales & M. 15; #1 it As; AST- S. Counties 144 10% #£=.A, Northampton Mid. Counties 1 54 
A, Abergavenny S. Wales & M. +a 6 63 BOURNE A North Staffs. Mid. Counties 16 
\. Abingdon .. S. Counties 1 44 1 i A, Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 1 5% 11% A North Shields N.E. Coast 16 
\ Accrington N.W. Counties 16 33 A Edinburgh Scotland 1 6 11% <A; Norwich .. E. Counties 15 
\, Addlestone 8S. Counties 1 43 1 04+ A, E.Glamorgan-S. Wales & M. 1 5% 1 13 A Nottingham Mid. Counties 16 
\ Adlington... N.W. Counties 16 114 shire, Rhondda A Nuneaton.. Mid. Counties 16 
me Oe 1) 0 & ee . ooo 15 103 O 
( Aldeburgh.. c. unties 2 xeter ° 4 - unties 
"\ Altrincham" N-W. Counties 16 114 B; Exmouth :. S.W.Counties 13% 11% 4° oianeneM:: Nid, Quntics § 1 4 
3; Appleby N.W. Counties F A Oswestry |: N.W.Counties 1 6 
\ Ashton-under- N.W. Counties 1 6 1 13 As ELIXSTOWE E. Counties 1 43 10+ «a, Oxford ** 8. Counti 15 
Lyne A; Filey .. Yorkshire 144 10 . <<? ee 
\, Atherstone Mid. Counties 1 43 1 03 A Fleetwood... N.W. Counties 1 é 1 i P ‘ 
1}, Aylesbury.. 8S, Counties 13 114. —~-B, Folkestone S. Counties 22 114 A AISLEY .. Scotland 16 
A Frodsham.. N.W.Counties 18 1 11 B, Pembroke.. 8. Wales&M. 1 24 
B, Frome S.W. Counties 13 11 A Perth -. Scotland 16 
iT B.xscar S. Counties 1 33 1 As Sena 3 Gemaiiee 15 
, . a ane ae at A outh .. .W. ° 
ls; Bangor .. N.W. Counties 1 3% 11 A‘ EE N.E. Coast 16 11 & teal od aa : ; 
B ard CastleN.E. Coast 1 43 1 04% 
\* Barnsley .. Yorkshire 16 11, ‘%B Gillingham 8. Counties 13% (11% A, Pontypridd S. Wales &M. 1 5} 
1; Barnstaple S.W. Counties 14 1 0 A, Gloucester.. 3.W. Counties 15 10 A, Portsmouth S. Counties 1 4} 
\ Barrow N.W. Counties 16 1 1} A; Goole Yorkshire 15 1 02 A Preston .. N.W. Counties 16 
. io S. Wales & M 16 11 A, Gosport .. §S. Counties 144 1 0% 
> ears stoke aw. - A, Grantham.. Mid. Counties 1 44 1 0% UEENS- N.W. Counties 16 
| copteks SE eee Ct it vot A; Gravesend.. 8. Counties 16 114 4 
\, Bath .. §&.W. Counties . “<a FERRY 
\" Batley, :: Yorkshire 16 13 A Gresuock -- Gotland ¢ 1H oR eee 
2 ied: NIE Coast 13) i of B, Guildford .. 8. Counties 1 34 ui B Reigate S Counties if 
Tweed A tfor Mid. Counties 1 44 
\» Bewdley Mid. Counties 15 1 03 A | Yorkshire 16 1 13 AL Rhondda S. Wales & M. 1 54 
ls Bicester .. Mid. Counties 1 24 11 A Hanley Mid. Counties 16 1 1} Valley 
Hirkenhead N.W. Counties °1 7% 1 23 A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 1 6 114 =A, Ripon Yorkshire 1 43 
\ Birmingham Mid. Counties 16 1 1% A Hartlepools N.E. Coast 16 114 A _ Rochdale N.W. Counties 16 
\1 Bishop | * N.E. Coast 7. ae S aren > 1 : 1 ° = ——-  Qoantics : 3 
Aucklan astings S. Counties 1 1 uabon .W. unties 5 
\ Blackburn... N.W. Counties 1 6 11} A, Hatfield 8. Counties 14% 1 0% A Rugby Mid. Counties 16 
\ Blackpool.. N.W. Counties 16 1 1% B_ Hereford S.W. Counties 14 10 A; Rugeley Mid. Counties 1 43 
\ Blyth N.E. Coast 16 1 1¢ A, Hertford E. Counties 1 43 103; $A Runcorn N.W. Counties 16 
ls. Bognor S. Counties 13 114 A Heysham . N.W. Counties 16 1 13 S 
\ Bolton N.W. Counties 16 1 1¢ A Howden .. N.E. Coast 16 11% A, T. ALBANS’ E.. Counties 15 
\, Boston . Mid. Counties 144 10% #.A Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 11% <A St. Helens.. N.W. Counties 16 
{ts if alle oe 98 6 es foie 
Po . . e 
\ Bradford .. Yorkshire 16 11 I — , _ Seunthorpe Mid. Counti 16 
. . A itxiry .. Yorkshire 16 1 1% D a es 
o* pospewens 3. oe : é : if A Immingham Mid. Counties 16 114 A Sheffield Yorkshire 16 
i, Sedeeetes’ GW. Geena 13 11; 4» Ipswich .. E. Counties 1% 109 4 Se ee aes 1 6 
e Bridlington Yorkshire 1 af a te B, Isle of Wight S. Counties 1 2 1 = Skipton a ae : 
y s 
\ Brighouse .. Yorkshire 16 2 33 J 7 A, Slough S. Counties 1 44 
\3 Deighton ae : At : A ARROW .. N.E. Coast 16 113 As ——— as -_. ve : 
\ Bris S.W. © . uthampton S. Counties 
7 ae oe ee : 24 1 be A cee Yorkshire 16 11% As Southend-on- E. Counties 165 
oe a” 6 ee 12 10; B Kendal .. N.W.Countiee 14 10 Sea 
yard.. - Counties + B Keswick N_.W ; ) A Southport.. N.W. Counties 16 
\ Burnley N.W. Counties 1 6 1 1} eswick .. N-W. Counties 1 4 1 ¢ N 
y oad ? A, Kettering:: Mid. Counties 15 103 <A S.Shields.. NE. Coast 16 
\ Burslem |:- Mid: Gountiee 16 Lif 4s Kiddermin- Mid. Counties 15 10§ As Stafford .. Mid.Counties 1 5 
on-on- : ster A ckport.. N.W. Counties 
—_ N.W. Counties 16 113% ‘Bs King’s Lynn E&. Counties 13 a 4 ewe 5 oe die 
\, Buxton .. N.W.Counties 15% 1 14 L A Stoke-on- Mid. Counties 16 
A ANCASTER N.W. Counties 16 33 
C A, Leamington Mid. Counties 15 1 of B pm. .. S&.W. Counties 14 
An AMBRIDGE E. Counties 154 11% A _ Leeds -. Yorkshire 16 11% A Sunderland N.E. Coast 16 
iy Canterbury 8. Counties 13 11t¢— A Leek -. Mid. Counties 16 11% <A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 
Gime: B.wOoustie 36 41S & Eseh” © NW Gomes is iif 4 gegen -- Gvaeem 16 
\ “arlisle .-W. Counties eig N.W. Counties A, Swind S.W. Counti: 
 Gormaace, Weeds 22 18 Rt Eiki: ees TP Teun a aa 
1s Carnarvon.. N.W. Counties 2 chfie Mid. Counties A AMWORTH N.W. Counties 1 5} 
ro ea a 
|) Chatham ;. 8, Counties 14 10 4A, Llandudno’ N:W.Counties 15° 10§ 4 Teseside Dist. NE. Counties 1 6 
1s Chelmsford E. Counties 14 10 A Lianelly .. S. Wales& M. 16 1 st = Todmorden Yorkshire 16 
\; Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 14% 1 0¢ London (12-miles radius) 1 7% 12 A, Torquay S.W. Counties 1 5} 
\ Chester .. N.W.Countiese 16 1 1% Do. (12-15 miles radius) 17 12% G' peuno ‘. S'W Counties 12 
\ Chesterfield Mid. Counties 16 1 1% A Long Eaton Mid. Counties 16 1 1¢ B Tunbridge 8. Counties 2 
Bo —- - a : ; vit A —- . Mid. Counties 16 1 1% Wells , 
\ orley .W. Counties roug’ 
Iso Cirencester 8. Counties 13 113 A, Luton és E. Counties 1 4% 1 0% Pee etclot _ —— : ¢ 
\ ee “ a panties : ; : 1 A Lytham .. N.W. Counties 16 1 tt W 
\ ydeban cotla 
\ Coalville Mid. Counties 16 1 1% M : A AKE- Yorkshire 16 
. > A ACCLES- N.W. Counties 1 5% 1 1% FIELD 
A Colchester... E. Counties 14% 1 0% 1 wIRLD 
J A Walsall Mid. Counties 16 
\ Colne .. N.W. Counties 16, 11% 3 Maidstone.. S. Counties 14 10 4& Warrington N.W.Countiee 16 
\3 Colwyn Bay N.W., Counties 14 1 O0¢ 
\. Conestt N_E. Coast 15 11 A, Malvern Mid. Counties 14% 10+ A, Warwick .. Mid. Counties 15 
2 a NW. Counties 15° 10% A Manchester’ N.W. Counties 16 11% A, Welling- Mid. Counties 15 
28 y 4a A Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 16 11 borough 
\° Coventry .. Mid. Counties 16 7 ug 
Ao Crewe  .. N.W.Counties 15 1 of B, Margate S. Counties 1 3} 112 A, West Mid. Counties 15 
\, Cumberland N.W.Counties 144 10% (‘As Matlock Mid. Counties 14 1 of Bromwich 
3 ; A, Merthyr S. Wales & M 15% 11 A, Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 15 
D A —, N.E. Coast 16 7% «A Weney ne tee * 15 
a J roug A Vidnes - Counties 16 
4 _——-.. NW. Counties 1 $ : if A, Middlewich N.W. Counties 15 102 A Wigan .. N.W. Counties 16 
eo Deal ** 8, Counties 13 114 B, Minehead .. S.W. Counties 13 113 B; Winchester S. Counties 1 34 
\3 Denbigh N.W. Counties 1 43 1 0} A Monmouth S. Wales & M. 16 1 1% A, Windsor S. Counties 1 44 
‘\° Derby .. Mid. Counties 16 114 ae A’ Wolver- "Mid. Counties 1 6 
\ Dewsbury.. Yorkshire 16 1 1¢ AM : ampton 
B 2 s. ti 14 0 Morecambe N.W. Counties 16 11% <A, Worcester.. Mid. Counties 15 
A ee.” Yorkshire. 16 i 1} N A, Worksop :. Yorkshire 1 4% 
132 Dorchester S.W. Counties 1 3 11t As ANTWICH N.W.Counties 15 103% A: Wrexham.. N.W. Counties 1 54 
\3 Driffield Yorkshire 144 1 0 A Neath .. S.Wales&M. 16 11% As Wycombe.. S. Counties 1 44 
\, Droitwich Mid. Counties 15 10 A Nelson N.W. Counties 16 1 1¢ Y 
\ Dudley Mid. Counties 16 11% A Newcastle... N.E. Coast 16 114 B ARMOUTH’ E. Counties 1 34 
A Dundee .. Scotland 1 6 114 A Newport .. S. Walese&M 16 1 i B, Yeovil .. §3.W. Counties 1 3+ 
\ Durham .. N.E. Coast 16 11% $A Normanton Yorkshire 16 23 A York -. Yorkshire 16 
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WAGES 


Bricklayer 
Carpenter 
Joiner . 
Machinist . ° 
Mason (Banker) . 
» (Fixer) e 
Plumber 5 ° 
Painter ° 
Paperhanger 
Glazier 
Slater . 
Scaffolder . 
Timberman . 
Navvy . 
Geneasl Labourer ° 
Lorryman ° 
Crane Driver 
Watchman 


MATERIALS 


- per hour 


” 


” 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Grey Stone Lime . ° 
Blue Lias Lime ° 
Hydrated Lime 

Portland Cement . 
Rapid Hardening Cement 
Thames Ballast . 

2° Crushed Ballast 
Building Sand 

Washed Sand 

2” Broken Brick 


Pan Breeze’ ° ° ° 
Coke Breeze ° . 


DRAINLAYER 


per ton 


- per'¥.C. 


” 


” 


” 


; per week 2 


NNNN ANH 


BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS 


Straight pipes 

Bends . ° 

Taper bends . 

Rest bends 

Single junctions 

Double _e,, 

Straight channels 

2° Channel bends ‘ 
Channel junctions . ° 
Channel tapers ‘ ° 
Yard gullies 

Interceptors 

Iron drain pipe 

Bends . 

Inspection bends 

Single junctions 

Double junctions 

Lead wool 

Gaskin 


BRICKLAYER 


Flettons . 
Grooved do. . 
Stocks, rst Quality" 


2n 
Blue Bricks, Pressed 
a Wirecuts . 
~ Brindles ° 
Bullnose ° 
Red Sand-faced Facings . 
Red Rubbers for Arches . 
Multicoloured Facings 
Luton Facings e 
Midhurst White Facings . 


Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt 


glazed, ist —: 
Stretchers 
Headers 
Bullnose _ ” 
Double Stretchers 
Double Headers . 
Glazed Second Quality, Less 
» Buffs and Creams, Add 
», Other Colours : 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks 
23" ” ” ” 
3 ” ” ” 
” 


” ” ” 


MASON 


per F.R. 
- each 


per E.R. 
- each 


” 


Ib. 
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- per M. 


The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms: 
. F.C 


Portland stone, Whitbed . 
»» Basebed . 

Bath stone . ° ° 

York stone. 

» Sawn templates 

» Paving, 2 
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SLATER AND TILER 


First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates 
d/d F.O.R. London station : 


x 12” Duchesses . ° - per M. 
22” X 12” Marchionesses ‘ ‘ i 
x 10” Countesses . ‘ : oe 
18” x 10” Viscountesses 
18” x 9” Ladies a 
Westmorland green (random sizes) . per ton 
Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 
Nine Elms Station : 





ment should be made for the cost of transport. 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


nN 

} 
Sooucos 
cooo0oo 


20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 o o 
green . ° - 27 15 oO 
Best machine roofing tiles s 5 00 
Best hand-made ao. a 5 10 0 
Hips and valleys . * ‘ - each ot 
», hand-made . : ‘ ; aa 10 
Nails, compo ‘ : ‘ Ib. ta 
» copper ° ‘ ° ° o 3 0 
CARPENTER AND JOINER 
£ s.d. 
Good carcassing timber . ° ~ Es. 2 6 
Birch . . as 1” F.S. 9 
Deal, Joiner’s ; ‘ <a 5 
»  2nds “ ‘ n> aa 4 
Mahogany, Honduras os he : $ 
cn African 5 ; ae sf 
ee Cuban . ‘ ‘a ee 2 6 
Oak, plain American ‘ . si ee s © 
» Figured a . - — ss 
», Plain Japanese ‘ ‘ ae s 3 
», Figured ,, . <—— . 3 
» Austrian wainscot ‘ is * aie r 6 
English 7 ° - ee 111 
Pine, Yellow ° ‘ ioe ro 
», Oregon eee 4 
», British Columbian’ a 4 
Teak, Moulmein aes sai . 3 
» Burma © as le t 2 
Walnut, American a gs 2 3 
a French . oo» s 2 
Whitewood, American ~ oe a 
Deal floorings, a. i ‘ . Sq. Ir 10 
” ‘" . . . ” I 3 6 
‘ . ° ; * : 2 § 
mn -— « . ‘ i Imo 
sei 1 ° . ‘ a 115 0 
Deal matchings, §” ia 16 o 
0 - : . * 17 6 
ae e , ‘ ‘ - t 60 
Rough boarding, }?” . a ‘ we 18 o 
pe 3g a 7 ; ae I oo 
” 1}” ” 1 8 o 
Plywood, per ft. sup. 
Thickness . *’” +” a” +” 
Qualities 4A. A. B.|AA. A. B.|AA A. B./AA. A. B 
d. d. d.j|d. d. d.jd. d. d.jd. did 
Birch . 4 3 2/5 4 3| 786 48] 887 6 
Alder. . | 343 2/5 4 3 | 68 54 44) 8 7 6 
Gaboon 
Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6¢ 54 44] 9% 74 — |1/o$ 10 - 
Figured Oak 
1side | 8§ 7 -|10 8 —|r1e- -|1/6 - - 
Plain Oak 
1 side | 66 6 -| 747 -|9%- -|1r/0 - - 
Oregon Pine | 5 4 -| 545 -1|6 - -|- - - 
d. 
Scotch glue Ib. 8 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Tubes and Fittings: 


(The following are the standard list prices, from which 
should be deducted the various percentages as set 


forth below.) 
# FF oo WY 2° 
Tubes, 2’-14’ long, perft.run 4 5¢ 9o¢ 1/1 1/10 
Pieces, 12”~234" long each 10 t/tr 2/8 4/9 
*” 3”-114" long ” 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- 
Long screws, 12”-234"long,, rr 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 
‘i 3°-114" long,, 8 10 1/5 1/11 3/6 
Bends ‘ os 8 «mu 1/7 2/7% 5/2 
Springs not socketed’ -~ = 7 «/te 1/11$3/12 
Socket unions . » 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- 
— — e aa 10 63/t 1/6 2/2 4/3 
‘ . » I- 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/1 
es ° » 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 
Plain sockets and nipples mn 3 4 6 8 1/3 
Diminished sockets . a 4 6 9 It/- 2/- 
Flanges . i : a 9 t/- 13/4 1/9 2/9 
Caps . . e es 3t 5 6 t/- 2/- 
Backnuts ° oo 2 3 5 6 1/1 
Iron main cocks 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 
»» 9» With brass plugs ;, — 4/- 7/6 10/- 21/- 
Discounts : TUBES 
Per cent. Per cent 
Gas. ‘ é 62 Galvanized gas . 50 
Water . ° ° 58 on water. 45 
Steam . ° ° 55 + steam . 40 
FITTINGS 
Gas . ‘ a 57% Galvanized gas . 47% 
Water . 52¢ we water . 42¢ 
Steam . 47¢ ‘a steam . 37% 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


647 
Though 
SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued, s. d. 
Rolled steel joists cut tolength . - cwt. 9 6 
Mild steel reinforcing rods, 3” e . ae 10 Oo 
” ” F . ‘: a 9 9 
” ” r ~ —* 9 6 
” » ~ 9 0 
” ” © ° = ae 9 0 
” ” ° . 9 0 
” ” 14 . . oo» 9 0 
” o» 14” ‘ oe ce 9 0 
3” 4” 
Cast-iron rain- water pipes of s. d. s. d. 
ordinary thickness metal . F.R. 7 10 
Shoes é ° each 2 3 +2 
Anti-splash shoes. ° ° -_» § @ 8 6 
Boots ° . . fn 2s 4 6 
Bends ° ° on 2 9 4 0 
» with access door . 7 ° _ 69 
Heads . -_ ee = 
Swan- necks up to 9” offsets ° = a 6 3 
Plinth bends, 44” to 6” o ¢8@ 5 6 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
ordinary thickness metal . RR 5 6 
Stopends . . e ‘ . each 6 7 
Angles m . ° ° «ea 2s So 
Obtuse angles ‘ ° . seo 2&2 2 6 
Outlets - . . . a 2 3 
PLUMBER 
£s. @ 
Lead, milled sheets . . aes ¢ o 
» drawn pipes ° ow 2 & 
»  soilpipe . ° a oe 
» scrap ° ° ° 9 11 6 
Solder, plumbers’ ~ = 11 
» fine do. ° ° ‘ o ~~ 3 
Copper, sheet a e ‘ e ° os Io 
» tubes ° e ss % 2 
L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : 3” g 6” 
Plain cast ‘ v= &§ @ 1 2 2 6 
Coated . ° ° * » 2 's 2 8 
Galvanized ‘ ° 99 20 2 6 4 6 
Holderbats . ‘ - each 3 10 4 0 49 
Bends ° ° ° °° 3 9 . < 2-2 
Shoes ° ° ° 90 2 10 2 9 6 
Heads ‘ . ° pa 4 8 8 5 12 9 
PLASTERER ack 
Lime, chalk si ° ° - perton 2 8 6 
Plaster, coarse . ° ° ° *” 210 6 
fine . ‘ ° ° = 5 10 0 
Hydrated lime . ° ° ° 90 216 0 
Sirapite . ° ° ° ° 9 3 10 Oo 
Keene’s cement . ° ° e 9 5 10 0 
Sand, washed ° ° e « 11 6 
Hair . ° mn ° ° ° Ib. 6 
Laths, sawn - bundle 24 
rent e 9 3 9 
Lath nails . ‘ ‘ Ib. 34 
GLAZIER 8. a 4; 
Sheet glass, 21 oz. ° * F.S. 34 
o »» 2602. ° ° . Po 4 
Arctic glass ° 90 5 
Cathedral glass . ° ” 6 
Hartley’s rough rolled . . # 9 
Do. wired plate . . - oo» > e 
2” Polished plate, n/e . wee a 7%tor o 
” ” ° ° ” 10 » I 3% 
” ” 3 . © oo» F 4%» = 10 
” 0 4 ° : ww SE we 8 4 
*” *” 6 ° +o = tian SS 
» ” 8 . «83a 3 6 
os o 12  w« 8.0 3 3 
“ °” 20 oo 3 Ba 3 8 
*” ” 45 . - » 3 O84 4 OF 
” ” 65 . + ow STIG 4 4 
” ” go . . » 445 4 9 
100 ° . o @ € a dS 
Vita glass, sheet, n/e : ° ° o” ro 
” ” ” . . ” . 3 
” +, over : ° rT) I 9 
a, ae gtates n/e : ft. oe 1 6 
” ” ” ° ° ” | 
” ” ” 5 ° ° ” 4 0 
” oo» ” 7 . _ . 2 
” oo” ” 15 ee 6 0 
», over 15 e ° 99 7 6 
Putty, linseed oil ° ° . & 3 
PAINTER Cee 
White lead . ° . ° e cewt. 2 8 o 
Linseed oil . ° . . is - gall. 24 
Boiled oil . ° ° . ° oo 2 8 
Turpentine ° e ° ° o 3 8 
Patent knotting . ° ° . 2 14 0 
Distemper, washable . ° ° - cwt. 3 0 © 
ee ordinary ° e » &£ $s 
Whitening . ° ° ° ° et 4 0 
Size, double ; ° ° ° . firkin 3 0 
Copal varnish . ° ° ° . gall. 13:0 
Flat varnish ° . ° ° 8 14 0 
Outside varnish . ° ° ° * 16 o 
White enamel . ° e ° s « Ss 
Ready-mixed paint . ° ° ° 13 6 
Brunswick black . e ° e . eS 17 6 
EZE2 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 





EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR £ s. d. CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued., 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away ° ° « FS. 3 6 7 deal moulded sashes of average size . ° . ° - FS. 
», to reduce levels n/e 5’ o” deep and cart away ° Te 10 Oo as 
», to form basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away . ° ° Ir 0 W deal-cased ‘frames, double hung, of 6” x 3 ” oak sills, 1}” ‘pulley 
a s 10’ o” deep and cart away ‘ a ir 6 stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting — 
eeatene = 15° o” deep and cart away oi “a 12 0 and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete en 
in stiff clay . . . . . . . ” 3 oO % ’ . . 99 
If in underpinning . “ ‘ ‘ ‘ ik ae on 5 0 Extra only for moulded horns E ‘ ; » - Each 
Digging, return, fill and ram . ° nm . ° on 5 0 > deal four-panel square, both sides, door. a ‘ F.S. 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation ‘ ° e Wz Io pe » ‘a ‘ 2 ‘s 
os ~ = = me . é ° . e o» : yf » but moulded both sides. ° ° ° ° e * 
> a o trenches . » ° ° ‘ i is 
extra, only if left i in oe 34 x 3” deal, ‘rebated and moulded frames ° ° e - FR 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed ° y.c 14 0 43 x 34” aa 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- 1). * a 113 6 14” deal tongued and moulded window-board, “on and including 
” ” ” (4-2-1) ” 118 6 deal bearers FS 
“ a jo underpinning an 22s 6 1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . ° ° Y.S. 9 together on and including stron: fir carriages . 
sg _— ” 
14” deal moulded wall strings ‘ ‘ - 
14” outer strings - ” 
on, - .. . Ends of f treads and risers housed to string Each 
INLAYE s. d. s. d. - 2 £ eal moulded handrail F.R. 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 1” x 1” deal balusters and housing eachend . e - Each 
to be priced separately) ° ° ° - FR. sr 8 2 6 14” x 14” . . ° ° o” 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° ° ° - Each 2 8 3 9 3” x 3” deal wrought framed newels F.R. 
junctions is ‘ ‘ a 4 a 3 9 4 6 Extra only for newel caps ° Each 
Gullies ‘and gratings ‘ a 17 6 9 9 Do., pendants ° ‘ “ : ‘ »» 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing ; ° F.R. 5 6 7 0 
tra, only for bends . ° ° ° bh 12 6 18 6 
= y —_ . SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled oe joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
BRICKLAYER : a positi . Per cwt 
Brickwork, aes in lime mortar Per Rod if S ° Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
es in cement ° ” 3409 90 - . . o 
Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. - 90 
” Stocks in cement . e = = . Mild steel bar reinforcement, 4” and up, bent and fixed complete . 
Extra only for circular on plan - 3 0 0 Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, a all 
backing to masonry . ” a ia. a bolts and nuts 20g. . . we 
e raising on old walls . se 30 0 Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars. - Per cwt. 
underpinning . ° 10 0 Oo 
Fair Face and pointing internally . F.S 3 PLUMBER 
Extra only for picked stock facings am Io Milled lead and labour in flats, iis etc. ° ° e - Per cwt. 
9 ted brick facings e 1 6 Do. in flashings  . ‘ E ‘ . is 
ws blue brick facings . » I 9 Do. in covering to turrets, etc. , Ps 
a glazed brick facings . ” 4 6 Do. in soakers ‘ a 
Tuck pointing . ° ° ° is 10 Labour to welted edge i F.R. 
Weather pointing . ” 4 Open copper nailing a ~ 
Slate dampcourse . *” ro Close os . ” 
Vertical dampcourse 1 I 3 + :” 1" 13” _ 
lane service pipe and s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
enone — F.R 8 8 
ASPHALTER s. d. OOnS F.R.1I 2 oF “s * 3 
f Horizontal dampcourse Y.S 5 0 Do, sol pine and 
” Vertical dampcourse . 7 Oo 
” : e tacks . ° ° - - _— _ _ 
e roves or flat “ 5 6 Extra, only to bends Each — — — — 2 3 
1” paving or flat ” 6 6 Do. to stop ends a ad 7 9 se I 3 2 0 
nae as F.R. . : Boiler screws and : ‘ 
Rounded angle i = 7 unions . ° - » 3 6 ese 5 6 8 o — 
Cesspools . : . ; Each 5 0 ledtmps 2 oe _ = 7 Ss 10 6 
Sctew down bib 
valves . oe 10 6 12 6 _— —_ 
Do. stop cocks” 10 oO 12 0 16 o 23 6 56 6 
MASON 
a stone, including all labours, » hoisting, ingt and ania fa @ trotent i = gutter and came - . . an 
lown, complete . F.C. 28 ; i a . . 
Bath stone and do., all as last 15 6 Docume - 7 a ; : i . = 
Artificial stone and do. . 16 6 oi ane iron rain-water pipe and aie with ears cast on F'R 
York stone templates, fixed complete o 14 0 Extra, only for shoes Each 
thresholds 16 0 : . i 
” - ” Do. for plain heads ‘ 
7 sills . ° ° ss 6 r 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
SLATER AND TILER ae are — eet —_ oa YS 
Slatin » Ban OF OF ual, laid to a 3” la 1 fi itl te & in n/w to beams, chions, etc ” 
. 20” x 10” ” . ” ae are Sar. 4 : 2 Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings et 
Do., 18° x 7 2° screeding in — cement and 4 sand for tiling, “wood ‘block 
oy 24” X .. - i floor, etc. . . ° . o” 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ; ' 610 0 Do. vertical . . ° ” 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, nailed Rough render on walls ” 
every fourth course . a 236 0 Render, float and set in lime and hair ” 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles - eee Render ond ont in Ghupite ” 
Fixing only, lead soakers . Doz. 9 a: — a and sand, and set in Keene's cement. a 
Stri Id slati 1 Sar. ta, only if on ng ‘i ‘ ” a 
pping 0 mp cnt ¢ earing away ~~ me Keene’s cement, angle and arris « PR. 
Arris ° . ” 
Rounded angle, small . . oe 
CARPENTER AND JOINER fa @ _ cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, oes 1” eirth a 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, ae all anny Sar. 212 0 olithic pavin; ‘ Y.-S. 
” gran pavings 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . F.S. Io a 
»  tostanchions . ae 1 0 Pe x 6” white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed o 
» . tostaircases . 9 2 0 rx - ee ° ~- 
> o-' os oo plates, lintols, etc. F.C 5 o Extra, only for small quadrant angle . , ‘ - 
. ” 9 
7 = Tie : ” ; 2 GLAZIER 
7 partitions | ” - @ 21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with — F.S. 
- a 26 oz. do. and do. 3 
, ‘deal sawn _ ding and fixing to joists Sar. : 17 : Arctic glass and glazing with putty is 
” - - . * Cathedral g and do. . 
“ 2 6 0° 
9” x 2° ‘fir battening for ‘Countess slating 2 6 Glazing only, British polished Plate a 
Do. for 4” gauge tiling . : : a 6 0 Extra, only if i in beads . ss 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet FR. 6 Washleather F.R. 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° Y.S. e 6 
” ” ” 2» 89 3 0 PAINTER 
” a. ae 3» ee od » 3 6 Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. Y.-S 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists F.R. Io Do. and distemper walls 9 
or gutter boards and bearers F.S. $ @ Do. with washable distemper . a 
I ” a 1 8 Knot, stop, prime and int four coats f il col ur aii rfaces s 
2” deal wrought rounded roll’. F.R. 9 Do. on aoa ™ ~y — P one = 
1” deal grooved and aaah Booring, laid complete, including Do. on steelwork . ° * ° « . on 
cleaning off ° Sar. 215 0 Do. and brush grain and twice varnish ° ° ° ° ° 9 
13° do. ° ° ° ~ 340 Stain and twice varnish woodwork . ° ® ° ° 9 
14° do ee 313 0 Stain and wax-polish woodwork és ‘ : ‘i i 
1” deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged French polishing . . ° ° . . ° . - FS. 
to wall Ss. I 10 Stripping off old paper . ° ° . . a . Piece 
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AN ENTRANCE LOGGIA 


AND ROBERTSON 


STANLEY HALL AND EASTON 
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THE LOGGIA, WITH OCTAGONAL VESTIBULE AND FRONT DOOR BEYOND 


Tt subject now illustrated is complementary to 
the staircase hall in the same house of which 
details were given in a supplement with the issue of 
April 20 last. 

The walls of the loggia, intended eventually to 
receive a painted design, are built in ordinary 
fair-face Fletton bricks, darkened with a petrifying 
solution. 

The ceiling is panelled in wood, and finished in 


dull gold, picked out with blue and vermilion. The 
oak woodwork is limed, and the interiors of the 
niches, illuminated from reveals (see the plan 
included overleaf), are also gilded. 

The fireplace surround is in Siena marble; the floor 
is of brick and Sicilian marble. 

Three steps lead from the loggia to a vestibule, 
which leads in turn to the staircase hall. Entrance 
to the house is through this suite of rooms. 
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THE LOGGIA FROM THE VESTIBULE 





ee ERY TO 


RESTAURANT 


OSKAR KAUFMANN 


THE “ LIGHT - TREE” PILLARS 


HE Restaurant Kempinski, in Breslau, completed 

to the designs of Oskar Kaufmann in 1931, is an 
eighteenth-century structure adapted to modern ideas 
by means in themselves inconsiderable. The winter 
garden in front retains supporting pillars as a motive : 
their striking light fittings attract the eye from afar. 
They are clothed in plaster of Paris and have a plinth 
of bright yellow tiles, with edges of brownish red. The 
ceiling, painted red-brown, adds an impression of full 
tones. Flower stands with tropical plants are arranged 
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IN BRESLAU 


ARCHITECT 


GARDEN 


IN. THE WINTER 


about the room, giving life and lightness to its original 
formal shape. 

Opposite to the deep windows are faceted mirrors, by 
means of which the flashing interior is multiplied many 
times. 

The pillars are encircled by projecting spirals of glass, 
behind which show the lights; at the edges of the 
spirals are applied leaves and flowers in glass, having 
their surfaces polished and etched in stylized ornamenta- 
tion, thus giving the effect of conventionalized light-trees. 
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WALL-LIGHTS IN PIGSKIN (SEE DRAWING WITHIN) 
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Photegrach by courtesy of “The Architect znd Building News. 
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Architects: Messrs. SCOTT, CHESTERTON & SHEPHERD, F. & A.A. R.I.B.A. Contractors: Messrs. G. E. WALLIS & SONS, LTD. 


The BRICKS 


for the internal 
structural 


brickwork 


were 


“"PHORPRES* 


four times pressed bricks 








LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS, LTD. 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines) Telegrams: Phorpres, Westcent, London 
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O get a glimpse of the aétive life of Fritz Héger, the Hamburg architedl, while 
modelling a mask of him is one thing, but to attempt to sum it up in some short 
notes is quite another. It takes one’s breath away to watch this man only for a few days. 
Héger is proud of the faét that he is the son of peasants, and one recognizes the sturdy 
low-German stock in his broad-shouldered, squat figure, fair hair and blue eyes. He 
was born in 1877 in a small village in the marsh country near Hamburg, and passed 
his boyhood behind the plough. The life of birds and plants is familiar to him,.and 
bee-keeping in a beautiful garden is his recreation. He relates that the lines of the 
Chile-Haus were suggested to him by the sight of a cabbage-field. 

His book-knowledge was not so naturally got and had to be acquired secretly while 
he was a farmhand and paid for by farm-labour during the holidays when he had 
managed to enter a technical college. But he never had the opportunities of an 
architeét’s usual education, and has had to fight his way step by step. 

He started as a bricklayer and soon joined a builder's firm. Hts first opportunities 
came when he drew attention to himself by putting up much-needed small houses at 
increased speed and smaller cost. He won some important competitions, and his 
subsequent career can be traced in Hamburg where his many big buildings, beginning 
with the still rather academic Hamburg-America Line Offices, clearly show his 
evolution towards a purer and more individual style. 

It is impossible even to outline here the amount of works to his credit in many 
German towns, for they number over 1,000. In spite of the constant strain and worry 
of the present time he shakes all this off ; he leaves the tedium of traditionalism and the 
starkness of functionalism on either side and creates new and permanent values. 

—MARIA Z. PETRIE 
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This church, which was consecrated at Whit- 
suntide, is built of dark violet clinker. The 


arcniteét, Fritz Héger, makes a practice of having 
the bricks carefully assorted, and sometimes, as 
in this porch, makes a sparing use of glazed or 
gilt ones for enrichment. The copper roof forms 
a fine colour contrast. The tower is of brick, too, 
but strengthened by rings of reinforced concrete 
inside, to withstand vibration from the heavy bells. 


CHURCH 
IN 
BRICK 
AT 
WILMERSDORF, 
BERLIN 


€ 
( 


3, 1922 






The feature of the church is the row of 


narrow pilasters embracing the nave and forming 
two large bastions in front, which aétually 
encase stairs to the galleries. Between them 
the porch rises on slender bases. The simplicity 
and repetition of the pilasters gives length to 
the building: the slits between are windows 
of thick glass. The doors are to have reliefs in 
beaten copper. 
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BUILDING BY SCHEDULE 


HE Building Industry Council of Review has 

just published its second Interim Report. 

This gives the results of a detailed examination 
into the advantages, and possible dangers, of the 
Time and Progress Schedule system of organizing 
building operations. 

The Council was formed at a conference, representa- 
tive of all sections of the building industry, held in 
London in January, 1929. Lord Amulree, the Presi- 
dent, has taken a keen interest in the proceedings 
from the first, for he was well aware, from the experience 
gained during his visit to Canada and the United 
States, as Chairman of the British Government 
Industrial Delegation in 1926, that many British 
builders were lagging behind. The Report of his 
visit still remains pigeon-holed in Whitehall, but the 
present Report* explains the plan originated by 
American archite¢ts, of preparing a progress chart for 
every new building. 

The method has, of course, been applied with 
increasing success to the construction of important 
buildings in Great Britain, notably in London. The 
City learnt last year something of the value of the 
method as it was applied by Mr. Sydney Tatchell to 
complicated operations at the Mansion House. Mr. 
Alfred Bossom, the Chairman of the Council, in the 
debate in the House of Commons on the Budget only 
a few days ago, gave cogent illustrations of the economic 
advantages of the system. 

The present report is a considered statement put 
forward in this country by a representative body, 
which urges that the attention of all concerned should 
now be concentrated on a discussion of the advan- 
tages obtainable from this system. 

The names of the Members of the Council are 
guarantees of the experience and wisdom which 
inspire the views propounded. The Vice-Presidents 
are Dr. Raymond Unwin, Sir Banister Fletcher and 
Sir Tudor Walters. The R.I.B.A. is represented 
officially on the Council by Mr. Bossom and Mr. 
Tatchell; the Architectural Association by Mr. Howard 
Robertson; the Building Trades’ Employers by Mr. 
George M. Burt and Sir J. Walker Smith; the Opera- 
tives by Mr. Thomas Barron and Mr. Richard 
Coppock; the Surveyors’ Institution by Mr. Christopher 
Chart and Mr. A. G. Cross; and the British Steelwork 
Association by Mr. J. D. Stitt. Other names which 
will give confidence to both architeéts and builders 
are those of Mr. Cunningham, so well known in 


* Obtainable, price 6d., 
Adelphi, W.C. 





from H. B. Bryant, 5 Duke Street, 


Scotland; Mr. Hugh Davies, whose work at the Board 
of Education has been so valuable; Mr. Herbert 
Welch; Mr. H. J. C. Johnston, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Building Materials’ Manufacturers and 
Suppliers, and Mr. B. S. Townroe, who has acted as 
hon. secretary since the Council was formed three 
years ago. 

The Report frankly faces the problem of the opera- 
tives, who have already endured a severe reduction in 
their wages. The Council do not attempt to blink the 
fact that, if buildings are erected more quickly under 
the system, a number of workers may find themselves 
redundant. On the other hand, for those who remain 
employed, earnings will be more regular. It is believed 
that the reduction in building costs resulting from the 
improved organization will foster demand, and bring 
about an expansion of the industry in the future. 

In a brief editorial it is impossible to do adequate 
justice to this report, which covers a wide field. It 
explains how the system originated on the American 
Continent; how the schedules should be prepared; the 
savings in construction costs and capital charges that 
follow its adoption; the assistance given under the 
system to specialist firms and the suppliers of material ; 
and its special importance at this time of economic crisis. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his speech at 
the Bankers’ Dinner recently, hinted at the possibility 
of further drastic public economies. Archite¢ts are 
already hard hit by the suspension of work amounting 
in value to many million pounds. The Building 
Industry Council point out that at present the question 
of building costs has become more than ever before one 
of vital importance, and is the deciding fa¢tor in the 
minds of building owners, whether they be private 
individuals or public authorities. Building costs are 
still the first charge on industry. 

Lord Amulree, as President, and his colleagues have 
performed a very real service in publishing this docu- 
ment at this most opportune moment. It is to be 
hoped that the report will not fall on rocky ground, 
but that the seeds of reform contained within its pages 
will take root in the minds of all archite¢ts, who should 
in future try to adopt the Time and Progress Schedule 
system on all contradts. 

This will not be easy. Archite¢ts will first have to 
explain to clients that they must co-operate from the 
first, make up their minds what they require, and not 
change their views. But if building owners, archite¢ts, 
contractors, quantity surveyors and all sub-contractors 
co-operate, the report suggests that a saving of at least 
fifteen per cent. is possible on present costs. 
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T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
F.R.1.B.A.,M.T.P.I., 
who was recently 
elected Chairman 
of the National 


Housing and 
Town Planning 
Council. A 


member of the 
Executive Com- 


ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT 

N company with delegates from the R.1I.B.A. and the 

architectural societies of France and Italy, I listened with 

great interest to the discussion on artistic copyright at 
the first International Congress of Contemporary Art, 
held at Venice. It emerged that in the existing inter- 
national convention the “country of origin” is defined 
as that in which the first publication takes place. I think, 
however, that it is obvious that this may inflict injustice 
if the country does not happen to be that of the author. 

* 

Another point, of more direct interest, concerned what 
are called “droits de suite.” As applied to architects, 
this would mean that, in a building of recognised artistic 
character, a fee would be payable to the designer if it were 
sold by the original building owner. The idea may be 
logical, but I think it is quite evident that it would do 
architects harm rather than good, by adding yet another 
difficulty to those already existing. When this subject was 
discussed at the International Congress of Architects in 
Budapest (1930), a resolution was adopted which dealt 
with the more important aspect of damage to the profes- 
sional reputation of the architect caused by the mutilation 
or destruction of a building without the author’s consent, 


and it was agreed (except for public improvements of 


recognized importance) that compensation or damages 
were due to the designer in such cases. This resolution 
was endorsed by the present congress, and there seems good 
reason to believe that it may be taken into account at the 
next revision of the international convention. 
* 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIONS 

During the discussion on international competitions, 
the French and British delegates—who were also members 
of the C.P.I.A.—gave some information as to what had 
already been done to secure both better conditions and a 
stricter application of the code of professional conduct. 
This question has been before the permanent international 
committee for some time, and it is hoped that a scheme for 
co-operation with the League of Nations will shortly be 
adopted which would ensure that, before any international 
competition in architecture is made public, the League 
should invite an international committee of architects, 
selected from members of the C.P.I.A., to draw up the 
programme and rules of the competition and suggest 
names for the jury. This proposal was also adopted by 
the Italian delegates, and is now, I am glad to say, 
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mittee of the 
Council for many 
years, he is vice- 
president of the 
Town Planning 
Institute and a 
past president of 
the South Wales 
Institute of 
Archite¢ts. 


supported by Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Spain, 
among the more important members of the League. 
* 


> 


A ““BANK”’ FOR ARTISTS 

Discussion also took place as to whether artists, as the 
producers of works of a definite commercial value, should 
have the same facilities for obtaining credit as producers 
in the industrial sphere. Briefly, the scheme is that an 
organization—preferably of an international character— 
should be created which should be something between a 
pawnshop and a bank. The artist would take his works, 
paintings, sculpture or applied art, to this bank, where it 
would be valued by a committee of experts. He would 
then be given an immediate cash advance of, say, 75 per 
cent. on the value, and when the bank eventually disposed 
of it would receive half the sum realized, the other half 
being retained by the bank for further cash advances. 

* 

The advantage of this scheme is that it would relieve 
the artist of anxiety and prevent actual starvation, while 
this central organization would probably be able to get 
a better price for his work than he could do alone or 
unaided. The difficulties of such a scheme were fully 
realized, but it met with such general support that an 
international committee was immediately constituted to 
work out a scheme and, if possible, create the organization. 

x” 
FRITZ HOGER’'S NEW CHURCH 

The architeét Fritz Héger has built the church at 
Wilmersdorf, Berlin (illustrated as frontispiece) which 
was consecrated at Whitsuntide. In this latest work 
the creator of the Chile-Haus has achieved a still greater 
purity of style and has succeeded in giving form to a 
spiritual idea. This is more than fun¢tionalism alone is 
able to do. Héger’s buildings, however, do set out from 
the practical function. The whole scheme of his cigarette 
factory in Hamburg, for instance, was determined by the 
size of the single machines, which are placed between the 
windows and regulate their spacing. The construction 
of the Hoch- Haus at Hanover was dependent on the 
Planetarium which forms the roof and which did not permit 
the slightest vibration, so that masonry had to be used 
throughout in place of reinforced concrete. 

* 

At Wilmersdorf room had to be found for a parish hall 
on the same site as the church, so Héger boldly places 
the church on top of the hall, and as one mounts the 


PTT 


ORE 
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beautiful flight of steps one feels that by meeting a practical 
need he has gained an artistic point. He uses the function 
as a means towards his end, not as the sole end. He masters 
it and plays with it as he does with the other architectural 
elements—statics, fitness of material, economics, colour— 
which he welds to a whole, expressing an idea. 

* 

The church is constructed in reinforced concrete, which 
is merely used as a skeleton, forming pointed arches inside, 
over which the beautiful warm brickwork forms the covering 
on the outside. That Héger uses the bare concrete where 
it serves his purpose can be seen within, where even the 
marks left by the shuttering are used as design; but he 
refuses to be the slave of any material. He possesses the 
sense of material in a high degree, as is proved by his 
revival and development of the old tradition of brick- 
building in Northern Germany. He uses bricks from 
750 different brickyards to get the full colour- and reflex- 
value out of this material. He may use unglazed white 
brick, as in the new cigarette factory in Berlin, or dark violet 
clinker, as in this church, but they change entirely in tone 
and colour when they reflect a dark or a blue sky. 


* 


The slit windows are of thick glass, amber-coloured at 
bottom and fading into a smoky grey at the top and 
flooding the interior with a golden light. When the sun 
reaches a certain point it shines through both sides at once 
and the upper part of the building seems to float on a 
transparent foundation, an effect of great beauty. Through- 
out the interior, which is still unfinished, colour and light 
are used in a subtle way to heighten the architectural 
effect. The gallery above the entrance cuts across the view 
when entering and shortens the nave to the eye, so a warm 
red colour is used along the sides to bring the sides closer 
and thus narrow and lengthen the nave; while blue is 
used in the apse to remove it to a further distance. The 
big scale of a frieze of praying figures to be carried out in 
scraffito on the sides above the red, diminishing in size 
as they near the altar, and the smaller size of the mosaic 
figures in the arch behind the altar, culminating in a Christ 
at the apex, will help towards the same effect. A faint 
light from an indire¢t source above the altar adds mystery 
and preciousness to the mosaic. 


* 
** DESIGN IN INDUSTRY ” 

Design and Industry was the title of an essay written by 
Professor Lethaby in 1915. The Design and Industries 
Association is one of the principal results of his life’s work. 
Design in Industry is the title of the quarterly journal which 
the Association has just launched. I get rather confused 
with these singulars and plurals, these ins and ands, and 
invariably find myself hesitating after pronouncing the 
first word, Design. Surely one of these combinations of 
words must show a greater fitness for purpose than its 
fellows, and so merit survival. These words are not 
meant to be a complaint. I simply record the fact that 
I am unable to speak or write of the D.I.A. and its work 
without momentary verbal discomfort. 

7 * 

This done, I want to welcome this new D.I.A. quarterly 
as the brightest spot in English public life today. The 
journal cannot be said to mark a new epoch in periodical 
literature, but it does very emphatically mark a new 
epoch in English industrial design. The D.I.A. has 


now really come to grips with the task of public propaganda 
on a national scale, and, thanks to the labours of Mr. W. F. 
Crittall, Mr. John Gloag and Mr. J. Craven Pritchard, 
its advocacy should soon spread to a vastly greater circle 


than heretofore. 
a 


The first number has been edited for the board by 
Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, whose name is a familiar one to 
readers of these pages. The several numbers have been 
planned as monographs on special subjects, the modern 
office being the first subjeét chosen. Some very sensible 
things are said about planning, lighting and equipment, 
and the illustrations have been chosen with the utmost 
care. In one section devoted to light fittings the prices 
of the articles illustrated appear under the pictures. This 
is a practice which I should like to see followed more 
widely. It is interesting to note, by the way, that of the 
seven fittings illustrated only one is priced at a figure 
below £2. 

* 
ANCIENT BRIDGES 

I dropped in last week at Foyle’s Art Gallery, in Charing 
Cross Road, to see the exhibition of photographs of ancient 
bridges, arranged by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. These photographs, some sixty in all, 
were taken by Mr. E. Jervoise during his survey of ancient 
bridges, made on behalf of the S.P.A.B., and are the 
originals of the illustrations used in his two books, The 
Ancient Bridges of the South of England and The Ancient Bridges 
of the North of England, both published by the Architectural 
Press. The exhibition, which closes on May 28, is, I can 
assure my readers, well worth a visit. It is also interesting 
to note that all net profits are to be paid into the Bridge 
Fund of the Society, to enable the survey of ancient bridges 


to be completed. 
* 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSING TOUR TO SWITZERLAND 

The International Housing Association, it is announced 
from the headquarters at Frankfurt-on-Main, has decided 
to arrange a study tour again this year. This has been 
fixed for July 2-16, and those participating will have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with housing and 


. town-planning conditions in several of the most interesting 


towns of Switzerland and south-west Germany. So as to 
enjoy the beauties of the Swiss countryside, the journey 
from Basle will be made in comfortable motor-charabancs 
(Bienne, Murten, Berne, Lausanne, Geneva, Col de Pillon, 
Interlaken, Briinig, Lucerne, Ziirich, Winterthur). The 
inclusive costs of the journey and accommodation will 
be 535 Swiss francs for members. The general secretary, 
Dr. H. Kampffmeyer, has his office at Frankfurt a-M., 
Hansa-Allee 27. 
* 

A NEW MATERIAL 

Since the arrival of metal-faced or armoured plywood 
on the market there has been nothing quite so interesting, 
I think, as the new combination of ordinary and armoured 
ply with Treetex wallboard. The manufacturers describe 
the new material as a marriage, but it is really more than 
that. It gives us a substance lighter, more rigid and more 
sound-arresting than ordinary ply and laminated wood. 
Messrs. Venesta Limited, who make it, recommend it for 
telephone kiosks, exhibition stand work, and _ screens 
and partitions of every kind. It appears to me capable of 
opening up all sorts of possibilities of new construction. 

ASTRAGAL 








PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD 
ERHAPS it may be assumed that 


those of us who are not com- 
petitors, but who have taken some 
interest in the result of this great 


competition, have formulated in our 
minds a preconceived but hazy idea 
of the kind of design that would be 
given a first award. Opinion seems 
to have been divided as to whether 
the assessors would favour an essay 
in modernism or as to whether the 
majority of their votes would be cast 
in favour of a design which followed 
some accepted tradition. 

With so eminent a group of archite¢ts 
as assessors, it was not to be supposed 
that the award would be given to a 
scheme which, both in plan and eleva- 
tion, was not direct in its presentation, 
simple in its main lines and pra¢tical in 
all matters related to use and purpose. 
The uncertain factor was the esthetic 
one: to what extent must the design 
be symbolic; to what extent must it 
conform to tradition ? 

It may be assumed that the attitude 
of the profession generally towards 
these questions is well represented in 
the exhibition of drawings displayed 
at Thames House, and a cursory in- 
spection showed that the great majority 
of the designs conform to one or other 
of the many phases of traditional 
architecture as seen in revivals and 
resuscitations during, say, the last 
thirty years; therefore it comes some- 
what as a surprise to find that the 
assessors have selected as the winner 
what is undoubtedly a very modern- 
istic building. 

At first glance it will, perhaps, 
produce a feeling of disappointment. 
There is nothing in the elevations nor 
in the trend of the creative spirit which 
permeates the whole conception to 
indicate that it is a great meeting 
house of architects. Its one feature 
of importance—a door and big window 
over—merely suggests a public building 
and an institution. If this is insufficient, 
an inquiring public must read into it 
an architects’ meeting-house by refer- 
ence only to its reserve, its sedate 
proportion and its conscious avoidance 
of all superfluities and ornamentation, 
which in this age of critical observa- 
tion are so frequently regarded by the 
educated (rightly or wrongly) as un- 
necessary, false and too literal in their 
meaning. 

The more closely we examine this 
winning design by Mr. Wornum, the 
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SOME OPINIONS: 








more we appreciate its subtleties, and 
the more clearly we realize that it 
comes within the category of styles 
which are exclusive and individual in 
their expression. 

There is nothing about this building 
that may be described as “ travestied,”’ 
** worn,” “ tired,’ “ dull,’ *‘ sleepy ” 
or “ stupid.”’ It looks as fresh as the 
last production from a_ fashionable 
Parisian store. There is nothing about 
it that suggests vulgar ostentation, a 
voluptuous freedom, or an architec- 
tural megalomania even in its mildest 
form. 

In the 


square proportions of its 





Professor S. D. Adshead. 


apartments, in the separations of its 
units by huge geometrically-designed 
and glazed metal frames and in the 
control that is kept over the tightness 
of its surfaces generally, a marked 
feeling of restraint and refinement is 
everywhere retained. 

To criticize its parts from within the 
very narrow confines of its style would 
be presumptuous, but, viewed from a 
wider angle, and having in mind its 
utilitarian aspects, it is found to contain 
some decided faults. The climax to its 
ample vestibule is an all-too-narrow 
lobby; instead of ascending, we descend, 
with but little head-room beneath the 
principal stair. 

The meeting-room has the appearance 


of being cramped and is not an 
altogether satisfactory shape. The 
cross-section of the exhibition hall, 


divided as it is into two heights, has 
an uncomfortable appearance and _ is 
not satisfactory. 

The arrangements for retiring and 
for refreshments for those attending a 
public meeting are not as ample or 


ll 









convenient as custom in the present 
building demands. 

But, even with these defects, the 
assessors are to be congratulated in 
having taken the bold course of 
choosing a design that can be said to 
represent one of the most refined of 
the many phases of modern archi- 
tecture. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand 
how the second premiated award was 
made, as, although it has a workable 
plan, it shows little or no appreciation 
for architecture whatever. 

Of other premiated and mentioned 
designs, most have very workable 
plans, but, with the exception of that 
by Richardson and Gill, their eleva- 
tions are much below the level of 
many others about which no mention 
is made whatever. 

No elevation amongst the whole of 
the designs submitted so ably expresses, 


as does that by Richardson and 
Gill, what an Institute of Architects 
should be. It may not have that 


tantalizing reserve of Mr. Wornum’s 
design, but it exhibits a_ restrained 
sense of proportion, a refinement of 
style and a symbolism which provides 
an interest perhaps less abstract, but 
quite justifiable in a building of this 
kind. Moreover, it is distin¢tive in the 
respect it pays to other buildings in 
Portland Place. Its cornice is at the 
right level and it completely severs its 
office accommodation by enclosing it 
in a nicely designed roof pavilion which 
has contrasting vertical lines. One 
wishes that it had a better plane. The 
muddled arrangement of piers in its 
entrance hall would not do justice even 
to commercial architecture. 

The design by Stanley Hall, Easton 
and Robertson is in the same very 
refined Empire manner, but it is a little 
dull, and caryatides guarding the 
entrance are perhaps a little “ trite.” 
A design that should have received 
notice on account of its beautiful 
rendering and very clever plan is that 


by Mewés and Davis. Few of the 
competitors, if any, have provided 
a meeting-room, which with its 


approach, its ante-, its retiring and 
refreshment rooms are so charmingly 
arranged. Assuming that lifts are in 
general use and staircases subsidiary 
which by the way is not quite the case), 
it is one of the best plans. 

A design to see is that by John 
Keppie and Henderson. Its Doric 
columns. used as sentinels, take us back 

















to L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the 
symbolizing of architecture by the 
setting up of this eternal reminiscence. 
It is a good “ motif,” much favoured 
during the Empire period, but a phase 
in architectural expression that has 
passed away. 

Amongst the many designs submitted 
it is interesting to find a contribution 
from Hollywood, U.S.A. Its author is 
N. S. Stephen, and it is a delightful 
study in Italian architecture, such as 
only a follower of the great firm of 
McKim, Mead and White could 
present. 

Perhaps the best rendered and onc 
of the cleverest designs is that by 
Collcutt and Hamp. Unfortunately its 
entrances are unnecessarily ample, but 
otherwise, as a study in a Second Empire 
phase of modernism, its elevations are 
much the best of any that are modelled 
in this style. 

It is a pity that the work submitted 
by S. C. Ramsey failed in certain 
aspects of the plan. The elevations 
deserve particular notice. It is one of 
the few submitted which shows an 
ability to use sculpture and _ pure 
ornament as a humanizing influence 
to contrast with the necessary baldness 
of functional design. There are many 
other contributions that are deserv- 
ing of special notice. That by 
Harvey and Wicks is one of the few to 
take advantage of bare wall surface in 
order to contrast rich architectural 
detail. 

Oliver Hill and E. Lewis submit an 
elevation which is rather like and very 
nearly as good as the winner, but it 
fails, like many others, in the complexity 
of its plan. William Walcot sends a 
set of drawings which include an 
elevation in the real Roman manner, 
marvellously drawn and _ beautifully 
suggestive of Roman detail; it is one 
of the cleverest elevations submitted, 
but hardly suited for an _ Institute. 
Perhaps of all the schemes submitted 
that by Arnold Mitchell is the boldest. 
He encloses the Institute in a Doric 
temple. He performs this operation 
with extraordinary cleverness. If, in- 
stead of an Architects’ Institute, it were 
a Greek archeological museum it 
would be an excellent scheme. 

Notice should be taken of a beautifully- 


drawn design by Curtis Green; 
with its ivory surface and _ lovely 
cornice it suggests Venice. It is so 


delicate that it approaches in its forms 


and finish the shapes and polish of 


jewellery. This is its weakness. It is a 
marble and metal design hung with 
trinkets—a pretty toy—but it could not 
properly be carried out in stone. 

The conclusion arrived at after a very 
careful examination of all designs 


submitted and deserving of more than 
a passing notice is that the selection of 
the winner must have been a matter of 
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prolonged discussion; that when the 
question of the plan and convenience 
of arrangement had been disposed of, 
the vexed question of elevation in its 
appeal to the temperament of an 
assessor still remained an issue of vital 
importance. In every competition 
here there will always preside the fickle 
goddess ** Chance.” With one assessor 
a pronounced expression of character 
may win or lose, though the design 
which is non-committal will usually 
be placed first. 

The tendency for individual expression 
to captivate or repel is more likely to 
happen where there is only one assessor. 
With three or more assessors this un- 
certainty is to a large extent eliminated, 
and if they are all eminent architects 
it is more than likely that the eccentric 
and individualistic phases of expression 
(which so often hide real merit) will be 
ruled out. 





H. B. Creswell. 


H. B. CRESWELL 

MPRESSIONS are best when hot; 

and mine have at least that recom- 
mendation, for I have just spent a 
couple of hours at Thames House. 
Those who saw Mr. Wornum’s design 
before visiting the exhibition were, 
I fancy, generally disappointed. After 


the many months of expectation of 


what British archite¢éts could achieve 
in housing and celebrating themselves, 
the selected design prompted an excla- 
mation of ‘*“‘ Is this all!” I had got 
over that first sense of deflation, before 
I went to the exhibition, by the 
reflection that we had all been expecting 
a tour de force, and that a tour de force 
was precisely what we ought to avoid ; 
and the exhibition has abundantly 
justified that opinion. A \ 
plans and elevations has filled me 
with a satisfaction which touches on 
enthusiasm. 

In spite of the very great difficulties 
presented by the problem of packing 
away a number of refractory require- 
ments in combination with a fine lay- 


study of 
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out of ceremonial rooms, the k-uilding 
will display striking individuality and 
architectural interest direcily one enters 
it; and the close relation of the fine 
entrance with the Meeting Room and 
the great Exhibition Floor is most 
happily contrived, and the Banqueting 
Room promises to be one of the finest 
rooms in London. 

Mr. Wornum, by treating the eleva- 
tions so as to express the oblong block 
which the site provides, has without 
doubt done the best thing as a con- 
sideration of the many adventures in 
other directions will, I think, satisfy 
everyone. 

My impression is that this building 
will always flatter the self-esteem of 
those ten thousand registered architects 
who, in the future, will perforce have 
their self-esteem put to the test by 
being obliged to know what is what. 
From the day it is built till the day 
it is pulled down it will certainly never 
have to meet criticism of not being in 
good taste. No one will ever get tired 
of it, and being, as it is, truly in the 
English tradition, and devoid of any 
clawings and rakings from the Conti- 
nent; and being, at the same time, so 
fully modern that it will always be 
recognized, at sight, as belonging 
“circa 1932,” it will in years acquire 
that aureole with which time endows 
all truly-purposed building of the past. 
I also think that it is a most happy 
circumstance that the lot should have 
fallen to a man approaching the prime 
of life, who is esteemed as a person and 
admired as an architect. 


OLIVER HILL 

N my opinion, the result of the com- 

petition is very satisfactory, in that 
the assessors have seleéted an architect 
who, I have no doubt, will grasp this 
great opportunity and produce a 
building of dignity, refinement and 
imagination. 


WILLIAM KEAY 
Pick, Everard, heay and Gimson) 
CONSIDER the general concep- 
tion of Mr. Wornum’s design 
excellent and the plan admirable. 

In this building the public will expect 
an architectural gem, and_ while 
restraint has been exercised in designing 
the elevations, this does not extend to 
the detail of the main entrance, which 
I consider is somewhat bizarre. Any- 
thing which is obviously “ dated ” 
should be avoided in a building of this 
type. 


THOS. E. SCOTT 
Head : Dept. of Architecture, 
Northern Polytechnic 
HE drawings submitted in architec- 
tural competitions very rarely con- 
vey the impression of a perfect solution 
of the problem, and those submitted in 
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the recent competition for the new 
R.I.B.A. premises are no exception. 

A necessarily hurried inspection of the 
designs leaves the impression that every 
scheme contains faults, but in fairness 
to all the competitors it will probably 
be admitted by those who carefully 
studied the conditions that the perfect 
“drawing board” solution was 
apparently impossible. If the object 
of the competition was to secure a 
design beyond reproach in its drawing 
stage, then the competition appears to 
have failed; but if its object was to 
secure the appointment of an architect 
who would be capable of producing a 
satisfactory building, then it may 
generally be agreed that it has been 
completely successful. 

The winner’s design contains much 
that is excellent, and although an 
interesting elevation is obtained only 
by the disregard of at least one of the 
fundamental principles of what is 
usually considered to be good design, 
it is not too much to hope that it may 
ultimately be developed into a building 
worthy of its great purpose. 


CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
OHERENT thoughts about things 
themselves inchoate are not easy, 

and this difficulty arises at the Thames 

House R.1.B.A. display. Perhaps the 
least depressing thing about it is that 
the winning design is not merely and 
clearly the best of a pretty poor bunch, 
but good enough even to beat a much 
hotter field. I suppose the competition 
must be reckoned a success in that it 
has produced a thoroughly hopeful 
proposition from a_ flexibly - minded 
architect who may be trusted to im- 
prove upon it, though, as a mass 
advertisement for current British archi- 
tectural talent, the less said about it 
the better. 

Not having braved the ardours of the 
competition myself, I feel some diffi- 
dence in speaking ungratefully about 
the works of so many architects so 
greatly my superiors in assiduity, but 
I must say that I did not find my visit 
to this show a very exhilarating archi- 
tectural experience. Perhaps there are 
a dozen designs, or perhaps a score, 
that I should find rewarding if I 
studied them in detail. I hazard that 
because I certainly know a dozen or 
a score of architects whose work I 
normally greatly respect who entered 
for this competition. Nothing, how- 
ever, stands out very notably from 
the exhibition’s walls, and in half an 
hour’s otherwise unrewarded walking I 
was certainly not pleasurably arrested 
ha'f a dozen times. A good many of 
the proposals seem to suggest a tense 
and fatal playing for safety, an in- 
hibiting of inspiration that has had the 
effect of making a great many of the 
projects look as though they had been 








William Keay. 


designed by the same well-trained but 
pedestrian architectural assistant in 
only slightly different moods. Several 
of the less well-finished exhibits showed, 
on their crumpled faces, signs of 
having been thrown into the waste- 
paper basket but ultimately (and most 
inadvisedly) rescued. 

To sum up, my own personal view is 
that an event which I looked for to 
produce a feast of archite¢ctucal pleas- 
antry, spiced with a few flights of real 
genius, has in faét resulted, so far as 
I am concerned, in a tedious mass of 
uninspiring stodge, any sustained con- 
sideration of which I found seriously 
lowering to my vitality. 

But then, that is merely the view of 
a weakling, who had not sufficient 
stamina to compete at all, and who, 
if he had, would probably not have 
detained the judges an instant on their 
way to reaching their most laudable 
verdict. : 

One last thing I should like to say, 
and that is that I am quite prepared 
to believe that any scheme that can 
impress such a very expert and not-to- 
be-fooled jury is pretty certain to be 
something quite out of the ordinary. 





Oliver Hill. 
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Some Lay Opinions 


OSBERT BURDETT 
WENT to Thames House, and, 
having but half an hour to spare, 

resolved to look at only three designs, 

chosen in advance by my curiosity. 

These were : the first premiated design; 

that by Mr. Oswald Milne, whose 
houses I have liked so often; and that 
by Mr. Trystan Edwards. 

An ignorant layman should have the 
courage of his ignorance, so I will be as 
recklessly honest as I can. The nega- 
tive virtues of the premiated design are 
great; it is an enormous relief to be 
spared some fresh monstrosity, but to 
me it is respectable without being fine, 
dignified without being beautiful. It 
has simplicity, mass, strength, but no 
grace, no charm, no beauty. The 
facades, to which I confine these 
impertinences, are my sole concern. 
I know nothing of, and nothing about, 
the interior, or indeed any, planning. 
It is, further, not an English building, 
but a common cosmopolitan thing, 
looking like a prison for Government 
clerks, and the expression not of a 
religious or an esthetic, but of a gross 
and material philosophy. It is 
another inhuman monument to Capital. 

The facade to Portland Place, with a 
disagreeable hint of a pylon narrowing 
as it rises, is uglified by the huge tall 
window behind the entrance, which 
frowns forbiddingly, as if it were 
refusing one an overdraft—and surely 
it needs some curved inflection to 
emphasize the welcome, but too slight, 
relief afforded by the curved balcony 
over the front-door ? Both elevations 
suggest anunfinished skyscraper, themost 
inhuman form known to architecture, 
in two tiers, to emphasize, in due time, 
the inhumanity implicit in the building. 
But, when we think of the abominations 
of Adelaide House, of the new Daily 
Express monstrosity in Fleet Street, we 
have, indeed, cause to be grateful. 
The first premiated design is certainly 
no nightmare, but it has no more to do 
with beauty than a pyramid. If the 
distinction is worth making, the eleva- 
tion to Weymouth Street is_ better 
balanced and more unified. There is 
nothing to hit the eye—as the window 
behind the entrance did round the 
corner; but the building is a whole, and 
thus its character on both fronts is open 
to the same blame, or praise. In sum, 
I feel much more grateful for the 
horrors that the design has spared us 
than enthusiastic for the design itself. 
In the hope of showing myself no 
constitutional grumbler, may I add one 
word about the other two designs, 
named above ? Mr. Milne’s, for once, 
disappointed me. His details, from 
flagstaff to coloured  coats-of-arms, 


jarred, and one had the feeling of a 
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sort of Ritz Hotel that had departed, to 
its loss, from the seemly, if undistin- 
cuished, discretion of Haussmann. On 
the other hand, the design of Mr. 
Trystan Edwards I thought exquisite. 
It was English, it was akin to the 
remaining spirit of the original Portland 
Place area. It was quiet, in the 
English way, in right descent from, say, 


Hampton Court Palace. It was no 


copy, but a very lovely modulation of 


our latest, the Georgian, tradition. It 
was a home worthy of a beautiful thing. 
Even had it been intended for a hotel, 
you would know at once that, were the 
place conducted in the spirit of its 
facades, the cooking would be good, 
the interior decorations good, the 
accommodation comfortable. If archi- 
tecture means a building in which 
humanity can live content; if it be the 
visible sign of a life worthy of the back- 
ground provided by good architects, 
Mr. Trystan Edwards’s facades ful- 
filled my English desires. I even 
suspect that, because it was beautiful 
and not assertive, it may have been 
passed over; but, once again, I know 
nothing of the interiors, of planning, or 
of his plan. 

Authors, by the way, do not invite 
the ‘criticisms’ of illiterate readers, 
I’m afraid! 


JOHN GLOAG 


N all London there is only one recent 

building that can look the twentieth 
century in the face, and can say : “ I’ve 
made the intelligent best of everything 
you can give me!” The enlightened 
patronage of Lord Beaverbrook is 
responsible for that building, and some 
of us hoped that the R.I.B.A. Competi- 
tion would also produce a design that 
employed with large and easy nobility 
the industrial gifts and _ structural 
wisdom of our age. 

The pleasantness of Mr. Wornum’s 
design, its effortless dignity and gracious 
proportions, cannot wholly compensate 
the R.I.B.A. for the loss of an oppor- 
tunity. In so far as the commended 
designs, and most of those to be seen at 
the exhibition, depict the present state 
of architectural thought in England, it 
would appear that architects as a body 
have adopted that deadly doctrine : 
safety first. Walls no longer bind and 
uphold the modern building: a fact 
which everyone knows, and which one 
might expect the R.I.B.A. to acknow- 
ledge. The veneer of stone on the front 
of a modern steel-framed building is 
comparable to the stained wood slat 
and rough cast Tudoring used by the 
jerry builder to disguise his brickwork. 
Yet the competition commanded the 
use of such a veneer, and thereby con- 
demned competitors to essays in archaic 
respectability, which everyone can 
appreciate and understand. 

The twentieth century, when it gets a 
chance to express itself in form and 
colour, is such a disturbing period; so 
starkly disregardful of our inhibitions; 
so apt to make the things we are used 
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to look slightly ridiculous; in fact, it is 
as impossibly stimulating and out of 
place as cocktails at an ecclesiastical 
garden party—or a breath of adven- 
turous thought in any professional 
gathering. 


CHRIS. HOBHOUSE 

N visiting the exhibition at Thames 

House of designs for the R.I.B.A. 
headquarters I was prepared for dis- 
appointment, feeling that the conflicting 
demands of the site, the necessary size, 
and the importance of a professional 
headquarters would frighten the com- 
petitors into a timid and academic 
formality, and spoil Portland Place by 
an erection belonging neither to its 
period nor to our own. 

Timidity, however, is scarcely 
word to describe the majority of 
unsuccessful designs. Glorying in the 
fecundity of their imagination, the 
architects of Britain have produced a 
medley which would not disgrace 
Hollywood Boulevard. My first im- 
pression was that I had strayed into a 
display of designs submitted by pro- 
vincial cinema-proprietors for a super- 
picture-palace on the Great West Road. 
There were to be seen acres of Astorias, 
Alhambras, and Ritz-Carltons, inter- 
mingled with slabs of Viollet-le-Duc, 
and Egyptian temples, and Doges’ 
palaces in hundreds. With the possible 
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exception of half-timber, I can think 
of no stylistic sham which is not repre- 
sented in this architectural Chamber of 
Horrors at Thames House. But in the 
entire exhibition there is not one 
competitor who reconciles the exigencies 
of Portland Place with the exigencies 
of the twentieth century. 

No doubt it is the inevitable result 
of a democratic method of sele¢tion— 
but it is still a tragedy that the R.I.B.A. 
should be worse housed than _ the 
British Medical Association. 

The question I wish to raise is this. 
Are the entrants for this competition 
representative architects, and if they 
are, where were they educated? Archi- 
tects have already been regimented into 
a trades union by Act of Parliament, 
but it is not perhaps too late to prevent 
them from being commercialized by a 
mass-produced system of education. 
The apprenticed architect may have 
learnt less about drains but, to judge 
by this exhibition, he learnt more about 
individual style than the student at an 
architectural school today. For the 
abortions on show at Thames House 
carry in every line the mark of the 
municipal art-school. 

If there is anyone left who does not 
regret that architecture has been turned 
from an art into a profession, let him 
see for himself how short a step it is 
from a profession to a trade. 


RAYMOND MORTIMER 


HE R.I.B.A. ought to have a building 
which one would be proud to show 
to foreign visitors, a building which 
would be “‘ starred ” in the Baedekers of 
the future. I am a mere critic, not an 
architect, but I cannot imagine anyone, 


even Mr. Wornum himself, feeling 
much enthusiasm for the winning 
design. However, after a painstaking 


promenade past all the other designs, 

I think the choice is not unreasonable. 

I knew that contemporary English 
architecture was in a bad way, but 
I had not realized quite how bad, until 
I visited this exhibition. The poverty 
of imagination shown in the designs is 
almost incredible, and many of them 
I should describe as illiterate. For 
instance, I could not give my opinion 
of the elevation of the Design placed 
Second without danger of a libel 
action. 

Evidently the problem was difficult : 
it was necessary to include office 
accommodation in a building which 
was to provide both a club-house and, 
as it were, an academy for architects. 
Most competitors were content to 
design fagades which would be appro- 
priate to either an expensive hotel or 
the offices of an insurance company. 

Others merely placed one building 
on top of another. Mr. Roscoe, for 
instance, with a humour which I take 
to be conscious, planked a business-like 
office building on top of a Swedish 
version of a Pall Mall club. This witty 
rebuke to the setters of the competition 
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was actually given a prize. Buildings 
now evidently have to put up with 
incompatible neighbours, not only on 
each side of them, but on top of them 
as well. 

Unluckily, no funétionalist thought 
it worth while to compete, so what 
I take to be the only vital modern 
method of approach was not attempted. 
The chief fault I find in Mr. Wornum’s 
Portland Place elevation is his treat- 
ment of the top stories as an American 
pent-house. Would not a flat roof and 
fenestration more closely related to 
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that immediately below, enormously 
improve the appearance of the building? 
The plan seems admirable, but the 
ornamented glass screens, with which 
he proposes to replace the interior 
walls, seem to me a most unfortunate 
invention. In their choice of ornament, 
most architects appear to me to be 
quite out of touch with the best 
contemporary work in the allied arts 
of sculpture and painting. 

Finally, I confess that to a mere 
layman the R.I.B.A. would seem better 
advised if they postponed presenting 


SOME OTHER SCHEMES OF NOTE 
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themselves with new quarters for 
another twenty years, when the present 
transitional period will presumably 
have been replaced by the establish- 
ment of an accepted style, less cluttered 
with vestigial remnants. The chief 
impression created by even the better 
designs is one of a complete absence of 
conviction on the part of their creators. 
Many may have thought they had 
made a neat job; not one, I fancy, that 
he had developed a noble and original 
conception into an inspiring work of 
art. 





SELECTED BY FREDERIC TOWNDROW 
ii: The Design by W. Curtis,"“A.R.A., Green and Partners 


HE schemes by the more tra- 

ditional school are many and 

various, but it would be difficult 
indeed to say whether the tone of the 
exhibition as a_ whole is_ either 
traditionalist or modern. With only 
the fewest exceptions at either extreme, 
most competitors have sought for a 
compromise; and the ingenuity, skill 
and variety of these compromises 
almost passes belief. The scheme sent 
in by W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., and 
Partners is an extremely able piece of 
work, besides being an excellent set 
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from the point of view of draughts- 
manship. 

The ground-floor plan is as dis- 
tinguished in its draughtsmanship as 
it is in its complexity. This contains a 
great internal hall on the long axis, 
with a fascinating variety of smaller 
circulatory shapes opening from it. 
The meeting hall is arranged here on 
the north-east part of the site, and is 
top-lit. 

The first-floor plan has considerable 
dignity. It has a great space for 
circulation in the centre, with exhi- 


a a le 
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bition galleries upon the whole of the 
Portland Place frontage, and another 
gallery at the back of the site. Between 
these latter, on the Weymouth Street 
frontage, is the grand staircase in the 
middle, with members’ writin groom 
on one side and members’ refreshment 
room on the other. 

The second-floor plan is rather in- 
volved. It contains the library on the 
main frontage, the council room at the 
rear of the site, and various committee 
rooms, waiting rooms, librarian’s room, 
etc., tucked into the centre. The chief 
faults of the plans are their lack of 
broad simplicity, and their over-fond- 
ness for “ artistical * shapes and turns 
in the circulation. This seems to be a 
survival of the beaux arts pre-war 
planning. 

The elevations, however, are of con- 
siderable dignity. Though the win- 
dows are a little small in scale, their 
shapes and the pattern they make are 
excellent; and the general silhouette 
of the building is most agreeable. In 
most respects it presents the sort of 
design that most people would desire. 
There is, however, with all these 
present-day attempts to stretch the 
classic into the modern, the feeling 
that the classical formula has been 
strained beyond its breaking point. 
This is revealed in this kind of design, 
where its slight suggestion of Oriental 
detail, noticeable round the entrance 
and upon the cornice, would seem to 
indicate that there were now no further 
reserves of fresh classical detail upon 
which an archite¢t could draw. Acting 
on Pope’s misleading advice, we have 
drunk too deep of the Pierian Spring. 
We have drunk it dry, and its sediment 
tastes bitter to us. 

In contradistin¢tion to this, the 
winning elevations by Mr Wornum, 
although probably not much _ better, 
nor even as acceptable in their present 
form, do suggest a rich virgin field of 
modern decorative treatment, whereon 
the author will be able to draw when 
he is working out his scheme in its 
final stages. 
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RAMSAY LABORATORY OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


DESIGNED BY RICHARDSON 


N 1923 the Ramsay Laboratory 
of Chemical Engineering was 
instituted at University College, 
London, as a tribute from friends, 


ee 


University College, London 


a laboratory. The established success 
of the department eventually prompted 
the erection of the present new 
laboratory. In this scheme the old 


Ee 


AND GILL 


The architects worked in close col- 
laboration with Professor Gibbs, the 
Head of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering, for the “arrangement of 


The main elevation has been designed to conform with the requirements of the Bedford 


estate. 


colleagues and students to the great 
work achieved by Sir William Ramsay, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., during his tenure of the 
chair of general and inorganic chemistry 
at the College from 1887 to 1913. 
The old St. Pancras vestry hall in 
Gordon Place was acquired by the 
College, and after extensive alteration 
was equipped to serve temporarily as 


vestry hall is remodelled and _ incor- 
porated. 

The new buildings include a large 
engineering laboratory, running through 
two floors, with three laboratories over. 
All the fittings are of the most recent 
type, and the drainage and heating 
represent the latest ideas in scientific 


installation. 


It is constructed in 2-in. bricks, with the basement story and dressings in stone. 


the laboratories. Professor Collins, of 
the Department of Engineering, was 
responsible for the structural part, and 
Professor Clinton for the design of the 
electrical installation. The chief 
problem to be considered was to 
maintain the work of the Department 
during the rebuilding, and ,this was 
successfully met. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Roof Truss 


Sir,—As no one has replied to Mr. 
H. B. Creswell’s inquiry in your issue 


for April 6, as to the origin of the roof 


truss, I venture to address you. 

Mr. Creswell asks who invented the 
trussandwhen? Hethencomments upon 
the medizval roof as not involving the 
** principle of the truss,” and that there 
is “no tension member” in its con- 
struction except the tie-beam. I am 
not sure what is Mr. Creswell’s ** prin- 
ciple of the truss,” but I think we have 
it embodied in a pair of rafters, tied at 
the feet by a tie-beam and prevented 
from sagging by a king post (on the 
tie-beam) from the foot of which 
struts support the rafters at points 
between their feet and their apices. 
Such a truss (called a truss in the text 
from Price’s British Carpenter, published 
1735, is shown in figure 1. The only 


TH 


Truss for pediment roof to be 
lead. From Price’s British 
published 1735). 


Figure 1. 
covered with 
Carpenter 


tensional member is the tie-beam, into 
which the feet of the rafters are tenoned. 
The iron strap, figured by Price, to 
connect the tie-beam and king-post, is 


only necessitated by the weakness of 


the tie-beam, which, otherwise, cer- 
tainly would be seriously deflected. 
The medieval carpenter would have 
scorned such a piece of cobbling: he 


would have provided a tie-beam of 


adequate scantling, cut with a camber, 
which would not have sagged under 
any weight that might have been put 
upon it. Price’s truss is similar to one 


figured in Moxon’s Mechanic Exercises, 


i 





2. Section through hall of a 15th- 
half-timbered house in Kent, 
showing roof construction. 


scentury 


1703, and in William Leybourn’s Guide 

Jor Builders, published in 1668, in 
neither of which, however, is the iron 
strap included, and all of which are 
only simplified and debased applications 
of the medieval tie-beam and king-post 
roof. 

I do not think Mr. Creswell’s question 
as to the name and date of the inventor 
of the truss can be answered, because 
directly the tendency of rafters to 


spread under the weight of the roof 


covering became a problem for solu- 
tion the i course was the 
addition of a tie-beam or similar ‘ten- 
sional member, with struts between 
it and the rafters, and it is reasonable 


obvious 
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to suppose that this solution was adopted 
by man a very long time ago, before 
anyone troubled to write about such 
things. The perfect application of the 
principle as practised by the medieval 
carpenter exists. for us to see for our- 
selves. It is true that his only tensional 
member is the tie-beam, but he used 
this with such skill that no other was 
necessary. 

Figure 2 is a section through the hall 
of a fifteenth century half-timbered 
house in the Weald of Kent. The 
principal posts are conne¢ied by an 
immense cambered tie-beam, which 
once had curved braces tenoned into 
both posts and beam, but these are not 
tensional members. The tie-beam is 
carried over the post, which is tenoned 
into it. It is notched over post and 


— INNER 
WALL PLATE 


HEV. TENONS 


KNEE PIECE \ 


S°OMN FACE 


DOVETAIL — 
END OF TIEBEAM, 
FROM BELOW 


OUT™ 2 WALLPLATE ,FROM ABOVE 


— PRINCIPAL POST 
942 ON FACE 


i fel 


Figure 3. A roof truss, showing details of the construction. 





inner wall-plate, and dovetailed over 
the outer wall-plate so that failure 
through tension by splitting or other- 
wise is impossible. The horizontal 
timber over the kneepiece and con- 
necting the outer and inner wall-plates 
is more like the solepiece one finds under 
wall-plates on stone walls than anything 
I know, but I do not know its proper 
name. The rafter shown is a common 
rafter, patted into the outer wall-plate, 
and strutted from the inner wall-plate. 
The principal rafter is of the same 
scantling, and is patted into the end 
of the tie beam. On the North front 
the rafters are birdsmouthed over the 
outer wall-plate and patted in. There 
are no sprocket pieces, and the eaves 
projection is slight, whereas on the 
south front it is deep, as may be seen in 
figure 2. Attention may be directed to 
the way in which the solepiece is 
tenoned into the inner wall-plate with a 
horizontal tenon but into the post with 
a vertical one, both of which are pinned. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
the pinning is chiefly for convenience 
during erection. The pins have no 
tensional value, and would shear imme- 
diately under such strain. I do not 
think the name “ pat” applied to the 
triangular mortices in the wall-plates 
into which the rafters are set is in 
current use. I rescued it from a very 
old village carpenter, who used to pat 
rafters in when he was a young man. 
Of course, such a roof as this bears 
little relation to a modern steel trussed 
roof abounding in tensional members, 
but it certainly is a trussed roof, and 
has been recognized as such for over 
two hundred years. The English 
medieval carpenter excelled all Europe 
in his roofs, the thrusts of which were 
admirably balanced. The principal 
types are illustrated in A History of the 
English House, but the 
these are many, and (like the truss here 
illustrated : figure 3) are extraordinarily 
interesting and instructive. 


NATHANIEL LLOYD 


Architects’ Rooms at Olympia 


Sir,—The problem of architectural 
etiquette which your correspondents 
have discussed in the last issue of your 
JOURNAL seems to me to be a very 
simple one. The R.I.B.A. has 
given us permission to sign our build- 
ings. More than this, it has urged us 
to do so, and I understand that dis- 
appointment is felt at the 
response among architects generally to 
the invitation to aid one of the most 
important objects of the Institute, 


which is to make the public aware of 


the existence of architects and the 
nature of their practical activities. 

If I had my way, I should make the 
signing of buildings not optional but 
compulsory. There are at present far 


too few of these signatures for the 


variations of 


itself 


lack of 
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public to have learned the habit of 
looking for them. If such a_ habit 
were acquired, architects would benefit 
greatly, for the public would then for 
the first time have an opportunity of 
knowing which buildings were or were 
not designed by architects, and it may 
be hoped that this knowledge would 
lead to an increase in the repute 
enjoyed by a profession which has 
hitherto been so often blamed for the 
architectural malpractices of those who 
do not belong to it. 

If for reasons of architectural policy, 


approved by the R.I.B.A., we are 
encouraged to sign buildings of a 
permanent nature, | fail to see the 


logic in representing it as a breach of 
professional etiquette if we sign build- 


ings erected for exhibition purposes 
only. 
Consequently I fully agree with 


Messrs. C. H. James, L. H. Bucknell, 
and <A. B. Knapp-Fisher in their 
contention that the designers of the 
architects’ rooms at Olympia have 
done nothing reprehensible in having 
their names made known to the public. 
If a contrary judgment were upheld, 
I should have to confess to still greater 
guilt, for in the Hush-Hush House, 
which occupied a prominent position 
in the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion last year, my name was inscribed 
on a placard near the entrance and 
was also mentioned in the official 
catalogue issued by The Daily Mail and 
in a leaflet describing various points in 
the design. I believe an exactly similar 
course was followed in the case of 


WREN’S LIFE 


CF the making of books about great 
men there is no end, and the 
standpoints from which the subjects 
may be viewed are as numerous as 
the biographers. Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s 
standpoint is definitely non-architec- 
tural. He is an organist and composer, 
and views Sir Christopher Wren: His 
Life and Times as a layman may who is 
‘** deeply interested * in church archi- 
tecture and in the Stuart Renaissance 
period of English life. He writes for 
similarly inclined fellow-laymen, and 
the book must be approached in that 
spirit and with the knowledge that it 
claims no technical standing. 

Having gathered with some diligence 
a variety of documentary material, the 
writer adds a gay leaven of conjecture 
and imagination and a touch of slang, 
and presents the resulting study of a 
genius in the setting of his day. One 
may feel impatient with various small 
stylistic idiosyncrasies, and one may 
detect a superfluity of autobiography 
where one looks for biography alone. 
But one is thereby induced to reflect 
that the man who cannot, or does not, 
observe himself and his own times may 
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** The House of the Future,” designed 
by Mr. R. A. Duncan for The Daily 
Mail a few years ago. I am not aware 
that any protest was raised on either 
of these occasions. 

Those of us who have participated in 
architectural or building exhibitions 
would appreciate it if the Practice 
Committee of the R.I.B.A. would give 
a definite decision on the points here 
raised. A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


Seating in Cinemas 


Sir,—What’s the big idea going yaller 
and shooting your mouth on the movie 
chair racket? Say, when yuh muscle 
in on another guy’s show yuh gotta 
come clean. So it’s your hunch the 
flims was made for the folk. Well, 
you've said it. Yuh sure make me 
blieve the days of miracles ain’t past. 
Nope, those folk were sure made for 
the flims. Yeah ! 

Say, boys, let’s have eats and take a 
lil pace around the town, when a 
heavy rain’s doing its stuff—jist ter 
lamp the crowds waitin’ outside a flim, 
gettin’ sort of excited to sheckle out 
the beans to stand and drape inside. 
Sure that’s just swell. Yes sir. An’ 
how. 

Looka here, [ll tell the world those 
seats gonna get us the woiks, yes sir, 
one grand load o’ grief some time. 
Reckon we've gotta figger to bumping 
*em off. Then make the whole darned 
outfit stand. Got me? Guess that'll 
cure the raskus. And I don’t mean 
mebbe, yeah. A BIG STIFF 


AND TIMES 


perhaps lack some necessary quality of 
competence to observe and write about 
others, to reconstruct a bygone age and 
bring to life its great figures. 

Although the “informally worded 
glossary’ of some technical terms, 
incorporated in one of the chapters, is 
not, perhaps, altogether necessary and 
is not conspicuously successful, it con- 
tains a definition of ‘ pendentive ”’ 
which is better than many explanations 
of the word, for it begins from the 
bottom and works up to the attain- 
ment of the object, * bridging across 
the angles of a square... to obtain 
a circular base for a dome or 
cupola.” 

Among the plates is a photographic 
reproduction of some family notes by 
Docétor Wren, senior, showing the 
reference to the futvre Sir Christopher 
of universal fame as “ Christopher 
Secundus,”’ and to the earlier infant 
Christopher, who survived but for an 
hour his birth and baptism. 

Vv. M. C, 

Sir Christopher Wren: His Life and Times. By 


C. Whitaker-Wilson. London: Methuen and 
Co., Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE SOVIET, NIZHNI NOVGOROD 


The 
raised 


semicircular 
terrace 


A general view. 
jection above the 


HIS building is one 

many illustrated in the 

special Russian issue (for 
May) of The Architectural Review. 
The accommodation shown on 
the accompanying plan is as 
follows : 

1) The big audience hall, which can 
be used as a theatre hall or as a meeting 
hall. 2) Conference room of the 
Council. (3) and (4) Rooms for the 
President and members of the Council. 
5) Recreation room for the Council. 
(6) The administration wings. The 
staircase arrangement permits immediate 
access to the principal departments. 

The Editor of the Review, in his 
foreword, points out that “ the 
archite¢ts who go to work in 
Russia will not come back with 
their pockets bulging with money 
as a result of having taught the 
U.S.S.R. English methods or 
English architecture. On_ the 
contrary, they will be expected 
to go with some idea of Com- 
munist methods, and, in order 
that they may, M. Lubetkin has 
specially written a survey of the 
various Russian architectural 
groups. With one of these the 


houses 


of 


pro- a 


DESIGNED BY A. GRINBERG 


eae fas 
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A key to the rooms indicated on the above plan is given 
in the accompanying text. 


used 


large audience 


hall, which be 


as a theatre or as a meeting hall. 


can 


English architect will be expected 
to comply, if he stays in the 
country. They consist each of 
a number of architects with the 
same opinions on construction 
and method and planning. 

‘** The issue is thus divided into 
two parts. The first half will be 
easy for Englishmen to under- 
stand. Mr. Robert Byron’s re- 
actions to Soviet conditions are 
those of a Western European. He 
is impressed and antagonized. 
He sees the architecture first and 
deduces the present state of 
esthetic opinion in Russia’ from 
what has already been built. 
His is the traditional way of 
arguing, and to this country the 
only way that seems feasible. 

** The second half of the number, 
written by M. Lubetkin, one of 
the most famous proletarian archi- 
tects, will seem strange. He 
argues in the opposite direction 
to Mr. Byron. He will have some 
logical plan for architecture first, 
and then build after the esthetic 
theories have been found suitable 
for the common good.” 
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GRAPHIC STATICS 


A.M.L.C.E., and F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.I.B.A. 


BY W. E. J. BUDGEN, B.Sc., 


This is the conclusion of the article, commenced last week, dealing with the construction 

of stress diagrams. A further article by the same authors will appear shortly, to illustrate 

the way in which the design of a framed structure follows on from these diagrams, and 

this will have particular bearing on the forthcoming R.1.B.A. Final Examination, which 
is to be held on 6 to g, 11, 12 and 14 July. 


FRAME AND STRESS DIAGRAMS 
IGURE 9 represents a pair of shear 
legs carrying the weight W; such 
representation of the structure is 

known as the frame diagram. 

To a convenient scale draw ab (figure 10) 
parallel and equal to W. Through 6 draw bc 
parallel to leg BC. 

Through a draw ac parallel to AC. 

Then ae and cb represent, to scale, the 
forces in the legs. 

The figure abe is generally known as 
the stress diagram, a rather misleading 
description, as the diagram indicates 
the forces in the members, not the 
stresses, for the latter depend upon the 
shapes and sizes of the members. 

The nature of the forces, i.e. whether 
they put the members in tension or 
compression, is fairly clear in the above 


c 


b 

Fig. 10. 

Fig. 9. Note arrangement 

of arrows showing nature of 
force in strut. 





example, but in less obvious cases 
may be easily discovered by the applica- 
tion of Bow’s Notation, by which the 
spaces between any two forces in the 
frame diagram are lettered with capitals, 
and the forces distinguished by corre- 
sponding small letters in the stress 


diagram, e.g. ab represents W, the 
weight between 4 and B. 

Then, knowing the direction of one of 
the forces, as for example W, the 
weight in figure 9, we can indicate the 
direction of this by an arrow on ab 
(figure 10), and proceed from this, in 
order, round the diagram. 

The arrows indicate the a¢tion of the 
member on the joint, and a member in 
compression is shown thus, 


and in tension thus, 


v 
ZA Ns 


ae 


This is inclined to be somewhat 
puzzling at first, but is more easily 
understood if we remember that a 


Note direction 

of arrows; ab is equal and 

opposite to the resultant 
of dc and ca. 


strut, if suddenly released, would 


expand and a tie would collapse. 


STRESSES IN 
GRAPHICAL 


FRAMED 
METHODS 


STRUCTURES BY 


Because almost any problem can be 
solved graphically, elaborate graphical 


methods are often put forward in text- 
books on strudiures as being preferable 
to algebraic methods, for those whose 
mathematics are weak. As a rule, 
however, the former are so complicated 
that they must be taken on trust, in 
which case the amount of memorizing 
involved is much greater than that 
required by the corresponding mathe- 
matical approach. Therefore, only 
cases in which the graphical method 
offers the simplest and most practical 
solution will be dealt with here. 

Consider the truss (figure 11). 

The external loads are W (at three 
points), and the reactions Rr and Re. 
There must be balance, irrespective of 
internal forces in members, and, by 


symmetry, Rr and Re each equal 3W 
2. 


Draw al (figure 12) equal and parallel to 


oW 
ee ix, 


-. 


Fig. 12. Stress diagram 
for truss shown in fig. 11. 


Fig. 14. 


Draw le parallel to LE. 
99 e ~ to AE, 


Then le represents the force in LE, 
and ae represents the force in AE, and 
these can be measured. 


Draw ef parallel to EF. 
and fl es FL. 
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It will be seen that e and / coincide, 
i.e. there is no stress in the member EF, 
and the forces in EL and FL are equal. 
(Note: this applies only where loading 
is symmetrical.) 

Draw ab equal to AB, i.e. W. 
bg parallel to BG. 


” 


o - FG, 

Then /g represents the force in 
member FG. 

Consider the point B. The arrows 


showing the direction of forces at this 
joint can now be settled ; ab equals W 
and is downwards, so follow on dg, gf, 
fe, ea, and similarly for other joints. 
Draw bc parallel to BC and equal to W. 
<~ *” CH. 
» gh " GH. 
Then gh is the force in member GH. 
Next consider point LFGH 7, and so on. 
(Note : we may only tackle a point at 


we c 
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Fig. 15. 


l from DL, should coincide with the 
original /, and the diagram “ close ” 
exactly. 

REACTIONS OF TRUSSES 

Though these may be determined 
graphically, it is, as a rule, simpler to 
take moments. 

Consider the truss (figure 


13). The 





| 
| & SK a + 
wt ~ J M 4 
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be fe - al 
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Fig. 17. Fink truss. Point “x” 


ordinary method. 





than two 


which there are not more 
forces whose magnitudes are unknown. 
It is as well to complete the diagram if 
only as a check, for, when complete, if 
correct, the reaction R2 should equal 


2 
2 


4 ; . : 
-— or in other words the final point, 


” a“F% 
et] \ 





z 
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Fig. 19. Solution of Fink truss by temporary 
substitution of bar ZH for bars JF and FH. 


cannot be solved by the 


<% 


> 
R> Ws & Wie We Ere. 
FREE a 
wide 
QO; \ 
Pi 
Fig. 16. 


Then ca is equal and parallel to Rr. 
In practice, for a truss such as that 
shown in figure 15, the stress diagrams 
should be drawn for the two cases, i.e. 
wind blowing on left, and free end at 
Re, and wind blowing on right and 
free end at Roe. 

The type of truss known as the French 






as 






Fig. 18. Stress diagram for Fink truss, with 





reactions Rz and Re are of course 
vertical, and may in certain cases be 
determined by symmetry. In _ other 
cases moments are taken about Rr. 

Rex L=W1x li + Wex l2+ W3x 13. 

L, lr, l2, etc., may now be scaled. 

Reactions are the same, whether ends 
of trusses are fixed or free to slide for 
vertical loading. 

NON-VERTICAL LOADING 

Allowance for wind pressure can be 
made by considering a force at right 
angles to the slope of the roof. The 
reactions to such loading depend on 
the conditions of the ends of the truss : 

a: Where the ends of the truss are 
considered as fixed, the reactions are 
assumed to be parallel to the wind 


forces. Draw their lines of action 
figure 14) and again take moments. 
Rix L=W1x lr + We x la, etc. 


b: Where one end is considered as 
fixed and the other free to slide hori- 
zontally, the reactions at this end must 
be vertical (were there any horizontal 
component sliding would take place). 

Again taking moments (figure 15 

Rex L= Wil + Welz, etc. 

Having thus found R2, Rr may be 
discovered by an application of the 
triangle of forces (figure 16). 

Draw ab = Re. 


Draw bc = Wr + We + etc., and parallel to 
their lines of action. 





joint 


symmetrical loading; points c, d, f, A, are in 
the same straight line, and cd equals fh. 





or Fink truss (figure 17) cannot be 
solved by the straightforward graphical 
methods discussed, as there are three 
unknown forces at X. There are, 
however, other means of arriving at a 
solution : 

a: In the case of symmetrical loading, 
the forces in FH and CD are equal, and 
c, d, f and fA lie in a straight line. We 
can work backwards from this (figure 18). 

6b: The stress in bar M&A, multiplied 
by the depth d, equals the momentof the 
external forces at the centre, which is 


Rr x - - Wir - Wl2 - Ws. 
From this we again work backwards. 
c: The truss can be solved graphically 
by substituting a single member ZH 
for the bars F7 and FH (figure 19). 
Then from point BEZL the posi- 
tions of z can be found, and from 
EGHX the point h can be found. 
Now A is a joint essential to the final 
diagram; in other words, the stress in 
GH is unaltered by the substitution 
of bar XH for the members 7F 
and FH. 
Returning to the original truss, the 
EGHF can, having found fh, 
be tackled and f found, and there 
remain only two unknowns (F7 and 
L7) at the joint BEFFLD, and this 
joint now presents no difficulties. 
[Concluded] 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE] 


HE consideration of this Bill by 
the Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons has now been con- 
cluded, after three months’ discussion. 


Cost of a Planning Scheme 


Before the end of the proceedings last 

week an amendment was moved by 
Lieut.-Colonel Heneage to provide 
that the power to determine the part 
of a county to be chargeable with the 
cost of a planning scheme should be 
vested in the county councils and not 
in the Minister of Health. He said 
that in many areas town-planning 
schemes had already been prepared 
and were in force. The county councils 
would therefore be engaged mainly 
in helping those authorities within their 
area which had made no progress or 
little progress with planning. As the 
Bill stood, part of the expense that 
would be thus incurred might be 
thrown upon ratepayers of districts 
which had already completed their 
planning schemes or were in the act 
of doing so. 

Mr. E. Brown, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Health, said 
that the amendment would be accepted, 
and it was agreed to. 

The position of the City of London 
was discussed on clause 46, which 
contains special provisions for the 
application of the Bill to the administra- 
tive county of London. Mr. Craven 
Ellis moved an amendment to provide 
that the London County Council should 
not be in a position, when acting under 
the powers conferred upon them by 
the Bill, to interfere with the special 
privileges of the City of London. He 
said the City of London was not 
pressing that it should be made a 
town-planning authority, but they 
wished to have its special position 
recognized. 

Mr. Selley explained that the London 
County Council had not had an 
opportunity of considering the question 
raised in the amendment. In the 
circumstances, it seemed desirable that 
consultation should take place between 
the City Council and the London 
County Council before the Report 
stage of the Bill was taken. If he was 
not opposing the amendment it was 
on the understanding that, if it should 
be agreed to by the Committee, the 
question that it raised would remain 
open for further action should the 
result of the proposed consultations 
make it necessary. 

Sir Henry Jackson said he had been 
asked to state that the Joint Committee 
of the Metropolitan Boroughs had 


decided to support the proposal that 

a special position under the Bill should 
be granted to the City of London. 

Sir Hilton Young said the representa- 
tives of the London City Council had 
made a statesmanlike gesture, and the 
Committee would be well advised to 
accept the course which they had 
suggested and leave the question over 
in the hope that agreement would be 
reached. The Government hoped that 
the proposed negotiations would be 
successful. 

The amendment was then agreed to. 


Transfer of Planning Powers 
Mr. 


Horobin moved a new clause to 
provide that the planning powers 
vested by the Bill in rural and urban 
district councils should be transferred 
to the county council if those authorities 
had not prepared and_ submitted 
schemes before January 1, 1934. 
Lieut.-Colonel Fremantle supported 
the clause. He said that the time for 
presenting planning schemes had been 
constantly extended, and it was neces- 
sary to make absolutely recalcitrant 
authorities conform to the law. The 
proposed clause was a good one, 
because it would give local authorities 
plenty of time in which to make up 
their minds whether they intended to 
use their powers, and if they did not 
desire to use them there would be a 
transfer to the county councils. 
Captain Gunston said it would be 
impossible for many district authorities 
to have their schemes prepared by the 
beginning of 1934, and it might be 
that in many areas planning schemes 
would be unnecessary. It would be 
a monstrous thing to assume _ that 
because a local authority had not 
prepared a planning scheme where a 
scheme was not needed, the authority 
was in default, and to transfer their 
planning powers to the county council. 
Sir Hilton Young, Minister of Health, 
said that reasonable powers for dealing 
with the situation which Mr. Horobin 
had in view already existed in the Bill, 
and it would not be advisable to insert 
a cast-iron time-limit which would 
allow for no elasticity in particular 
cases. The Bill empowered the Minister 
of Health, after consultation with the 
county council, in the case of default, 
to authorize the county council to act 
in the place of a district council. He 


added that it must be the policy of 


the Ministry of Health in future to 


shorten the time for the submission of 


planning schemes. 
Mr. Horobin withdrew his proposed 
new clause. 
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Preservation of Trees and Woodlands 


The Committee then discussed, on 
the second schedule, the question of 
the preservation of trees and woodlands 
under planning schemes. 

Brigadier - General Clifton Brown 
moved an amendment for the purpose 
of withdrawing this power of preserva- 
tion from the local authorities, who, 
he said, were not the proper bodies to 
exercise supervision. Preservation of 
woodlands required the cutting of trees 
and replanting, and the proper person 
to supervise those forestry operations 
was the owner of the estate and not 
local authorities who had no knowledge 
of forestry. 

After a good deal of discussion, 
Sir Hilton Young said that, under the 
present conditions of public finance, 
only small tracts of woodlands could 
pass into the hands of local authorities, 
although one might look forward to a 
time when it would be possible for the 
public authority to stabilize large areas 
of woodland. It was an essential part 
of the Bill that the town-planning 
authority should be able to preserve as 
woodland any area which it could 
afford to acquire, subject to the rights 
of compensation. He agreed, however, 
that a perfectly good point had been 
made hy the mover of the amendment, 
with which he found himself in 
agreement. 

It was not intended, nor would it be 
good, that a local authority should be 
able to prevent the normal operations 
and practice of forestry in woodlands 
which it acquired, and care must be 
taken that the effect of the Bill was not 
to allow woodlands to fall into rack 
and ruin. He proposed, therefore, to 
insert a provision to ensure that the 
power to include trees and woodlands 
in a planning scheme should be subject 
to the maintenance of the practice of 
good forestry. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 


Completion of Committee Stage 


This ended the Committee stage, 
and the Bill, as amended, was ordered 
to be reported to the House. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


[BY OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE] 


Exhibition of Archeological Plans 

Mr. Annesley Somerville asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
he could arrange for archeological 
plans of the ancient monuments in his 
guardianship to be more generally 
displayed on the sites to assist visitors 
in forming a better appreciation of their 
history. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore said that plans 
were already displayed at many of the 
important monuments, and_ several 
more had recently been installed. He 
was arranging that further plans would 
be provided as rapidly as possible. 

c2 
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THE HONAN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1932 


SUBJECT: A PLANETARIUM WINNING DESIGN: BY R. J. GARDNER-MEDWIN 





A perspective drawing of the main front. The flight of steps leads up to a raised terrace, providing direct access to the 
planetarium chamber. The one-story projection on the left houses the library, behind which are the museum galleries; the wing 
on the right accommodates the kitchen quarters. A detail drawing of the entrance doors on this front is reproduced below. 





N this and the facing page are a fund left by Captain Honan, a was a planetarium, for a_ proposed 

illustrated the design, by R. J. member of the Society who was killed site in the Sefton Park district of 

Gardner-Medwin, awarded the during the war. It is open to members Liverpool, with the specific purpose 
Honan Travelling Scholarship for 1932. of the Society (and allied branches) of providing means for adequate 
The prize is given annually by the under the age of thirty years. astronomical instruction in the princi- 
Liverpool Architectural Society from The subject of this year’s scholarship ples of the Universe. 
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Block plan. A pedestrians’ pathway runs from the roadwaythrough A detail drawing of the entrance doors on the main (south-west 


the centre of the site; it is flanked on each side by car drives. front, giving access to the planetarium chamber. 
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Ground-floor plan, side elevation and section of the HONAN TRAVELLING planetarium tobe erected ona site in the Sefton Park 
winning design, by R. J. Gardner-Medwin, fora SCHOLARSHIP, 1932 district of Liverpool, chosen for its central position. 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


Timber Dwelling - Houses 
HETHER the timber building 


will again come into general use 

in this country is problematical, but 

it is felt that this method of construction 

should receive more consideration than 
is at present the case. 

A timber house or cottage is always 

thought to be the produé¢t of an inferior 


method of construction; the spectres of 


fire risks, insect infestation and rot 
rise up before us, and the general 
impression produced by the mention 
of such places is one of a poverty-stricken 
family crowded into an insanitary and 
uncomfortable wooden hut. 

It is generally felt, too, that the 
authorities would never permit this 
type of construction again, and that 
*“good”’ brick houses are the only 
things one should buy or live in. These 
ideas are strengthened by the appear- 
ance along the lines of the new 
roads of what are generally known as 
‘*bungaloid growths.” 
There is no intention to 
**bungaloid”’ methods of building. 


advocate 
But 


the good timber house, at anything 





5. ELEVATION. 


PeTE. Dimensions oF 
ROOMS Bf ARE in 
<icaR BETWEEN 
PiASTER 

* DOORS ARE OmENsungo 
ReeaTe sz€s. 


approaching the same cost, is infinitely 
superior to the brick house, both in 
appearance and comfort. Let us look 
at the matter without prejudice. 

The complete wooden house—and by 
this is meant a house covered and lined 
with wood—was never much used in 
this country in ancient or medieval 
times, for the reason that the cost of 
labour of sawing large numbers of 
boards by hand was too great, and the 
use of plaster and lathing or wattle and 
daub filling between the timbers form- 
ing the framing of the house much 
cheaper and easier. 

But timber, that best of materials, 
was used wherever possible, and the 
man who today would not consider 
building a “* wooden house ”’ is delighted 
to buy what the estate agents would 
probably describe as a “ Tudor” gem. 

Such a house would be built with 
timber framing and roof members, 
wooden joists and floors, with visible 
beams here and there. Staircases, 
windows and frames, doors, and a 
thousand other details would be of 
timber, too. The best rooms would be 
panelled, probably in oak, and lath and 
plaster relegated to the less important 





E. ELEVATION. 
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portions; but even here the ubiquitous 
tree provides the laths. | Wooden 
trenails take the place of iron nails and 
screws. In fact, with the exception of 
the roofing tiles and the plaster or brick 
filling between the timbers, the house 
is of wood. And our friend buys it 
readily—but certainly would deny that 
he had purchased a “* wooden house ” ! 

So we, too, may build. But if it is 
desired to do away with the _ plaster 
filling this presents no difficulty, for, 
externally, the use of boards cut from 
the full width of the log and left 
with edges untrimmed and following 
irregular lines gives an excellent im- 
pression. Preservative stains in almost 
any colour may be used on them; they 
may be oiled, or left just as they come 
from the saw. 

And even the plain board with parallel 
edges, in the hands of a clever architect, 
can be made to suit English country 
surroundings to perfection. It is simply 
a matter of the method of design, the 
proportioning of the width of the board 
to the size of the work, and the colour 
effects obtained. 

All these things offer no obstacle to 
a man who knows his material and _ is 
trying to get the best from it. 

As to the matter of the exclusion of air 
from the wall-cavity, there are materials 
on the market which can be _ used 












SECTION AA. 








(C. B. Willcocks, architedl. 


A “ £100 cottage,” erected in 1914 at Merrow, near Guildford, in answer to a challenge‘by the late St. Loe Strachey to architeéts and 
The understanding was that if theyjwere satisfactory at the end of a year, £110 would be 


others to solve the rural liousing problem. 
paid for the cottages. 





This one actually cost £107, and Mr. Strachey paid for it on completion. 


























skins 
main- 


between the inner and outer 
to prevent all draughts and 

tain the interior of the house warm 
in winter and cool in summer. They 
are made to be unpleasant to vermin 
and take the form either of sheets of 
felt-like material, or of sound-proof 
stuffing,” enclosed in specially-made 
envelopes. If one or other of these is 
used, the house will be perfectly com- 
fortable as far as temperature and 
draughts are concerned. There is never 
that bugbear of damp walls which is 
so common all over this country. 

Internally, the lining can be made to 
suit the purse. Highest in the scale 
comes oak panelling, with some form 
of three- or more ply-wood as lowest. 
Between these extremes lie all manner 
of alternatives that will suggest them- 
selves as the amount of money to be 
spent is known. 

The question of fire risks in relation 
to wooden structures is always raised; 
the answer is that the houses we live in 
at present, with their wooden floors, 
skirtings, joists, roof members, stair- 
cases, lathing, etc., etc., do not seem to 
burn unduly, and there seems to be no 
reason why the use of interior panelling 
or of exterior boarding ‘should be a 
cause for alarm. 

It is maintained, then, that we have 
a house which is good to look upon 
and pleasant to live in. But what are 
the actual advantages over brick? Is 
such a house appreciably less costly? 
Can it be built in such a way that it 
will not look cheap? Is it strong and 
safe? Will it last? 

These questions are quickly answered. 
Timber houses can be built at a less cost 
than brick houses of similar size and 
offering similar amenities. Naturally, 
it is necessary for the architect to study 
the question of timber buildings and 
make the very best use of his material. 
As to strength—it will be absurdly 
strong. Gales may blow brick walls or 
chimney pots down, but the strong 
timber house will withstand them. For 
it is solidly joined from cellar to attic, 
and does not consist of a great number 
of pieces of burnt clay laid precariously 
on one another and kept in place by 
the force of gravity and the presence of 
friction. 

We do not trouble much about earth- 
quakes, but if we are called upon to 
build in countries subject to them, the 
dweller in our timber house will have 
little cause for alarm. His doors may 
jam, his tiles may fall, and his brick 
foundations crack. But his house will 
remain over his head. Will this be the 
case with his neighbour in the brick 
house? An answer to this question is 
supplied by the stories of the Messina 
and Lisbon earthquakes, where the 
brick houses collapsed like packs of 
cards. 

As to the matter of cost, a small timber 


cottage may still be built at an extra- 
ordinarily low price, and a house of 
medium size for a cost which will not 
only be definitely lower than that of a 
brick house, but which will provide a 
very much more attractive building. 

In 1914, timber cottages designed by 
Mr. C. B. Willcocks, A.R.1.B.A., were built 
for Mr. St. Loe Strachey on his estate 
near Merrow. They cost £107, and 
contained two living-rooms and two 
bedrooms, a scullery, larder, coal-house, 
two boxrooms or large cupboards and 
sanitary accommodation. This price 
did not include the laying on of water 
nor that of fencing, but it did include 
connection to drains. The cottages 
were described and illustrated in The 
Spectator, and drawings of them are 
reproduced herewith. 

Other very cheap houses have been 
built in timber—some good, and some 
extremely bad. The fact is that the 
timber house is often the last resort of 
the man who cannot afford one of brick. 

But if one’s client is ready to spend a 
certain sum of money, and desires, 
not so much to save a few pounds, 
but to get the very best from every 


SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. COUNCIL MEETING 


OLLOWING are some notes from 
a recent meeting of the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. : 

The British Architects’ Conference, 1933 : 
On the recommendation of the Allied 
Societies’ Conference it was decided to 
accept the invitation of the Cambridge 
Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects to 
hold the British Architects’ Conference 
at Cambridge in 1933. 


Proposed RA.B.A. Centenary Exhibition : 

The Council approved the recom- 
mendation of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee that an exhibition be arranged 
in connection with the R.I.B.A. Cen- 
tenary celebrations in 1934, and that 
it be comprised of three sections, as 
follows : (1) Past gold medallists’ work; 
(2) prize drawings of selected past prize 
winners; and (3) representative British 
work of 100 years, 1834-1934. The 
exhibition sub-committee have been 
requested to make the necessary 
arrangements for this exhibition. 


Consulting Architects of Provincial Govern- 
ments of India : On the recommendation 
of the salaried members committee it 
was decided to address a letter to the 
Secretary of State for India requesting 
him to make representations to the 
provincial governments of India urging 
that the services of consulting archite¢ts 
should be continued and not dispensed 
with. 

Visits of Students to Works in Progress : 
A letter from the Institute of Builders 
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penny spent, then the timber house 
may have a fair chance. Let the cost 
of a brick house built to afford certain 
accommodation and esthetic require- 
ments be ascertained. Knock 10 per 
cent. off the figures and appropriate 
the whole of the remainder to building 
a wooden house. Not only will 10 per 
cent. be saved, but the timber house 
should have beauty, character and 
strength. 

It is, of course, clear that for the class 
of individual who burns his landlord’s 
doors and _ balusters for firewood, and 
who is subject to frequent visits from 
sanitary inspectors and members of the 
constabulary, the timber house is 
unsuitable. 

Nor is it thought that the rows of 
small brick boxes of the ‘* Acacia Villa ” 
type, which modern civilization seems 
to find so necessary, would be improved 
if built of timber. 

But when it is a matter of a country 
cottage or house of moderate size, a 
reasonable sum, rightly spent, and with 
competent design and dire¢tion of works, 
will produce in timber something satisfy- 
ing every material need. T. H. C. 


INSTITUTIONS 


was submitted, suggesting that it would 
be helpful if the. question of visits of 
students of architecture and building 
to works in progress could be discussed. 
The Council welcomed the suggestion 
and referred the matter to the Schools 
Committee of the Board of Architectural 
Education, who have arranged to meet 
the committee appointed by the Insti- 
tute of Builders for the purpose of this 
discussion. 


Christmas Holiday Leétures for Boys and 
Girls: The Council approved the 
recommendation of the Art Standing 
Committee that a sum of £5 5s. should 
be provided for small prizes, possibly 
in the form of books, for essays upon the 
lectures. 


Revision of RI.B.A. Scale of Charges : 
Upon the recommendation of the 
Practice Standing Committee, the 
Special Committee on the Scale of 
Charges have been requested to con- 
sider and report upon the revision of 
the Conditions of Engagement, which 


form part of the R.I.B.A. Scale. 


Alteration of the Rules of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architeéls: An 
alteration in Rule 8 of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Association of Architects 
was formally approved by the Council. 


The Officers of the Board of Architeétural 
Education, 1932-33: The officers of the 
Board of Architeétural Education for 
the session 1932-33 were appointed as 
follows : 

Chairman: Mr. W. H. 


vice-chairmen: Messrs. A. H. 
F.R.1.B.A., W. S. Purchon, A.R.1.B.A., 


Ansell, F.R.1.B.A.3 
Moberly, 
and 
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T. Harold Hughes, F.R.1.B.A.; hon. secretary : 
T. A. Darcy Braddell, F.R.1.B.A. 

The R.JI.B.A. Registration Committee : 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.R.1.B.A., was 
appointed a member of the R.I.B.A. 
Registration Committee. 


The Social Committee: Messrs. Arthur 
J. Davis, F.r.1.8.4., and Bruce Flegg 
(Student), were appointed members of 
the Social Committee. 


British Standards Institution Technical 
Committee on High Tensile Structural Steel : 
Mr. L. W. Thornton White, A.R.1.B.A., 
was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 
on the above technical committee. 


Unemployment in the Building Industry : 
Mr. Howard Robertson, F.R.I.B.A., Was 
appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. on 
a small joint ad hoc committee repre- 
sentative of all sections of the building 
industry, which has been set up to 
deal with the question of propaganda 
and publicity. 


Resignation : The following resignation 


was accepted with regret: Bernard 
Patrick Dwyer, L.R.1.B.A. 

Transfer to the Retired Members Class : 
The following members were trans- 
ferred to the retired members class : 

As Retired Licentiates: Messrs. James 
Bartlett, James Morris Heber Gladwell, and 


Frank Rudkin. 


Eleétion of Students: The following 


probationers were elected as students of 


the R.I.B.A. : 

Architectural ‘Association : Messrs. V. 
Harding, G. F. C. Stegmann and Miss M. Low. 
Edinburgh College of Art: Messrs. J. Douglas 
and G. D. Hart. Special Exemption: Messrs. 
A. H. Neave, T. G. Richards, and G. E. White. 
University of London: Mr. M. F. Nicholas. 
Liverpool School of Archite¢éture: Mr. G. A. 
Coutts. University of Sheffield: Mr. A. C. 
Hopkinson. Glasgow School of Architecture : 
Mr. .W. N. W. Ramsay. University of the 
Witwatersrand : Mr. J. S. Burg. 


R.I.B.A. ARCHITECTURE MEDALS 


The Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Western Australia has recently de- 


cided to adopt the offer of the R.I.B.A. 





| M® ARTHUR HENRY OUGH, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.INST.C.E., was born 
| in London of Cornish descent, and 
served his articles with his father, 
Henry Ough, 
A.M.INST.C.E., 
Diocesan 
Surveyor, St. 
Albans. After 
eight years on 
the —_architec- 
| tural staffs o. 
the City Engi- 
neer, Liverpool, 
Metropolitan 
District Rail- 
way-and Great 
Eastern Rail- 
way, London, 
and three years 
as chief assis- 
tant to Messrs. 
Danby, Leigh 
and Orange, 
MM.1I.C.E., Hong- 
kong, he joined 
as partner in the firm of Henry 
Ough and Son, London, for ten 
years. He then rejoined Leigh and 
Orange in Hongkong, retiring as 
senior partner in 1913. 
| After serving four years in the 
army, he set up in Dawlish, where 
he took an active part in the recon- 
struction of the town’s water supply, 
and is practising there at the present 
time. His works in England include 
| the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, 








OUR PRESIDENTS: 2 
Arthur H. Ough 


Devon and Cornwall Architectural Society 


Port Victoria, factories at Reading, 
Cambridge and Kentish Town, shops 
and domestic work in London and 
Dawlish; and in the Far East, the 
Hongkong Uni- 
versity, Bacteri- 
ological Insti- 
tute, churches, 
theatres, power 
stations, Kow- 
low-Canton 
Railway tunnel 
and reclam- 
ations, docks, 
wharves, hotels 
and blocks of 
offices. In addi- 
tion to his archi- 
tectural work, 
he has a large 
practice in civil 
engineering. 
He is the au- 
thor of several 
pamphlets on 
technical sub- 
jects, has contributed papers to the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, andserved 
on the Board of Examiners, Royal 
Sanitary Institute, the Devon County 
Council and Dawlish Urban District 
Council, and is a member of the 
Savage Club and Royal Hongkong 
Yacht Club, retaining a keen interest 
in yachting and other forms of sport. 
He was elected an Associate of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1892, and a Fellow in 


1907. 





Council to provide a medal and diploma 
for a building of outstanding merit 
erected in the area of the Institute. 
The medal will be awarded for a 
building completed in the three years 
ended December 31, 1931, and the 
conditions upon which the award will 
be made will be similar to those 
governing the award of the London 
Architecture Medal. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. have 
nominated Lt.-General Sir Talbot 
Hobbs, K.c.B., K.C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.I.B.A., 
to represent them upon the jury 
appointed to make the award. 


R.LB.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION 

The R.I.B.A. statutory examination 
for the office of district surveyor under 
the London Building Act, and the 
examination for the office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities, will 
be held at the R.I.B.A., London, on 
October 12, 13 and 14 next. The 
closing date for receiving applications 
for admission to the examinations, 
accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., is 
September 21. 

Full particulars of the examinations 
and application forms can be obtained 
from the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. 


THE R.1.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION 

The following are the dates on which 
the forthcoming R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination will be held : 

July 6 to 12 inclusive, and July 14, 
1932 (last day for applications : June 6, 
1932). 

SOUTH-EASTERN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

The annual meeting of the Tunbridge 
Wells District Chapter of the South- 
Eastern Society of Archite¢ts was held 
at Tunbridge Wells on May 3. The 
chairman, Mr. John W. Little, F.R.1.B.A., 
Tonbridge, presided. 

The annual report, read by the hon. 
secretary, Mr. G. Gregor Grant, 
A.R.LB.A., Stated that voluntary advisory 
panels were now at work in connection 
with the East Grinstead R.D.C., 
Sevenoaks U.D.C. and _ Sevenoaks 
R.D.C., and that similar panels were 
in process of formation in connection 
with Eastbourne R.D.C. and Hailsham 
R.D.C. 

The statement of accounts, presented 
by Mr. Cecil Burns, showed a sub- 
stantial balance in hand. It was 
resolved to allocate the sum of five 
guineas to the unemployment fund of 
the Society. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows :— 

Chairman, Major W. H. Robinson, F.R.1.B.A.; 
treasurer, Mr. C. J. Cable, F.R.1.B.A. ; auditor, 
Mr. H. C. Scotto, u.r.1.B.A.; secretary, Mr. G. 
Gregor Grant, A.R.I.B.A.; committee : Messrs. 
L. Mason Apps, A.R.1.B.A., R. C. Ball, L.R.1.B.A., 


H. J. Benians, a.R.1.B.A., R. A. Cooksey, 
A.R.1.B.A., W. G. Lovell, u.r.1.8.4.,S. H. Loweth, 


F.R.1.B.A., L. S. Hatchard, A. S. Killby, F.R.I.B.A.y 
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Stanley Philpot, F.R.1.8.4., and C. H. Strange, 
F.R.ILB.A, 

A vote of thanks to the chairman (Mr. 
J. W. Little) for his services during the 
past two years was proposed by Mr. 
Gregor Grant. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The twelfth annual general meeting 
of the above Association was held at 
the Adelphi, Slough, recently. 

The chair was taken by the president, 
Mr. T. Lawrence Dale, F.R.1.B.A. 

In the course of his address the 
president announced that during the 
past year the membership had increased 
from 215 to 249. He outlined the 
year’s work and activities, with special 
mention of the visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon, when members and their friends 
were conducted over the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre and other buildings 
of interest in the district. 

The balance sheet showed an excess 
of expenditure over income amounting 
to £62 10s., but the financial affairs of 
the Association over a difficult period 
were satisfactory. The hon. treasurer 
advocated economies during the coming 
year. 

After the meeting sixty members and 
their guests lunched at the Adelphi 
and then proceeded by cars to the 
H.M.V. Gramophone factories at 
Hayes. 


COVENANTS AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. W. T. Creswell, in a paper on 
* The Effect of Recent Legislation on 
Restrictive Covenants and their En- 
forcement,” read before the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution on May 4g, 
said the law relating to restrictive 
covenants had greatly increased in 
importance during the last few years, 
due to particular legislation and to the 
higher standard and the _ increased 
cost of living, and to the added burdens 
of taxation. 

The “ mansion-house ’”’ had become a 
luxury which even many of the so-called 
rich could not afford. Large houses 
for the same reason were not saleable 
or lettable as private houses ; and 
many were converted into guest houses, 
schools, or hostels, or charitable or 
philanthropic institutions, when restric- 
tive covenants did not prohibit. Hence 
there was a great claim that the 
restrictions which were formerly 
tolerated, but had now become oppres- 
sive, should be removed, in order that 
any building might be used for other 
purposes than those originally intended 
and so become saleable or lettable. 

The law relating to the sale of land 
and to leases of property was consider- 
ably modified by the legislation which 
brought in the new law of property, 
and more particularly by the Law of 
Property Act, 1925; though it must be 


remembered that the basis of the law 
was necessarily still the common law 
of the land as exemplified by the decided 
cases. 

The Act of 1925 did not change the 
pre-existing law as to liability in respect 
to restrictive covenants. But it should 
be noted that under sections 10-14 of 
the Land Charges Aét, 1925, a 
restrictive covenant (other than between 
iessor and lessee), if created after 1925, 
was void in respect to one who pur- 
chased land for value, even if he had 
notice of it, unless it was registered as 
a land charge at the office of the Land 
Registry or in the local deeds registry. 


TOURS TO U.S.S.R. 

The Society for Cultural Relations 
with the U.S.S.R., with the co-operation 
of the Design and Industries Associa- 
tion, are arranging two tours for 
architects, builders, designers and 
members of local housing authorities, 
to see present activities in building and 
industry, and to meet Soviet architects 
and responsible authorities, to leave 
London, by boat, on July g and 
August 6, 1932, returning to London on 
August 3 and 31, respectively. The 
inclusive cost of each tour is £35 16s. 
The official D.I.A. tour will be made on 
July 9. 

Full particulars, application forms, 
etc., may be obtained from _ the 
Secretary, Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions, 1 Montague Street, W.C.1, or 
the Secretary, Design and Industries 
Association, 6 Queen Square, W.C.1. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


May 24.—Sending-in Day. Designs for a new 
advanced division school to be erected at 
Inverness, for the Inverness County Council 
(limited to architects who have been in residence 
or in practice in Scotland since January, 1931). 
Assessor ; James D. Cairns, F.R.1.B.A. Pre- 
miums: £100 and £50. Last day for questions 
was March 26. 


September 1.—Sending-in Day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


October 1.—Sending-in Day. Proposed new 
buildings, to be ereéted on the Woodlands 
estate, for the Scarborough Hospital and 
Dispensary. Assessor : Hubert M. Fairweather, 
F.R.LB.A. Premiums : £300, £200 and £100. 
Latest date for submission of designs : 
Oétober 1. No further applications for 
conditions can be entertained. 


The following notices have been issued 
by the R.I.B.A. : 

Members of the R.I.B.A. and of its Allied 
Societies must not take part in the Dungannon 
General Hospital Competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions. 


Members of the R.I.B.A. and of its Allied 
Societies must not take part in the Eastbourne 
Grand Parade Scheme Competition, because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 18 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of objects made by architects as a 
hobby. Until May 21. (10 a.m. to 10 p.m.). 10 a.m. 

Royal. ACADEMY, Burlington House, W. Annual 
Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 

StR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C.z. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 

EXHIBITION OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. At the 
Camera Club, 17 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
10 a.m. to6p.m. Until May 31. 10 a.m. 

GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 
Visit to Ireland. lI,eave Euston 6.10 p.m. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BRIDGE AND 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. First Congress to be 
held at Paris. Until May 25. 


THURSDAY, MAY 19 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
At Killarney. Departure, by road, to Bantry. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BRIDGE AND 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. First International Con- 
gress, to be held in Paris. Until May 25. 


FRIDAY, MAY 20 
GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 


At Cork. 10 a.m.: Visits to Municipal Housing 
Schemes. I p.m. lunch. 2.30 p.m.: Further 
visits. 6.30 p.m.: Departure for Iondon. 


SATURDAY, MAY 21 


Sunrise, 5 a.m. Sunset, 8.54 p.m. 


MONDAY, MAY 23 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
W.C.1. ‘* Gardens.” By G. A. 
Also, exhibition of garden designs. 


34 Bedford Square, 
Jellicoe. 8 p.m. 
(10 a.m, to 10 p.m.) 





Until June ro. 8 pm. 
FRIDAY, MAY 27 
RoyAL SANITARY INstTITVTE. At the Guildhall, 
Gloucester. Discussion on ** Slum Clearance.’’ To be 
opened by Ronald B. Berry, M.D. 4.45 p.m. 
IONDON SOCIETY. Visit to the New Ford Motor 
Works, Dagenham, Essex. 2 p.m. 
INSTITUTE OF ‘TRANSPORT. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Joint meeting 


with the Town Planning Institute and the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, on ‘ Planning 
and Transport.’’ By G. L. Pepler. 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 28 

Sunrise, 4.52 a.m. Sunset, 9.3 p.m. 

HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. Annual general meeting to be held at 
Portsmouth. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEyors. Visit (all day) to the Midhurst (Sussex) 
Brick Works. 

ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
Meet at Guildhall, at 10 a.m 0 a.m 

St. PavL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocIETy. Visit to 
St. Matthias Church, Goldsmith Square, Stoke New- 

Parish Churches of 


At Gloucester. Visits 


ington, and the Old and New 
Stoke Newington. Conductor, W. W. Begley, 
F.R.HIST.S., L.R.I.B.A. 2.30 p.m. 
MONDAY, MAY 30 
R.I.B.A., o Conduit Street, W.1. “City Office 
Buildings.”” By I,. Sylvester Sullivan, F.R.1.B.A. 
8 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Summer 


Meeting to be held in Yorkshire. Until June 3. 
TUESDAY, MAY 31 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS, 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. ‘‘ Sewage 
Disposal.” By 1. A. Dibdin, M.1.M. 7 p.m. 
LONDON Socrety. Visit to Unilever House, 
Blac«friars, F.C. 4. 3 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE 
ASSOSIATION. Visit to 
Works. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 4 
Sunrise,4.47 a.m. Sunset, 9.10 p.m. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 7 
INSIITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. Annual general 
wneeting to be held at the Park Lane Hotel, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Until June ro (inclusive). 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
the Binfield Brick and Tile 


Annual General 


Meeting. At the Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly, W.1. 
** Gas Fire Flues and Ventilation.”” By C. A. Master- 
man, M.A., and T. G. Noble, B.A. 11.15 a.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. At Winchester. Council Meeting. 
3 p.m. General Meeting, 6.15 p.m. 3 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 11 
Sunrise, 4.43 a.m. Sunset, 9.16 p.m. ' 
St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL Society. Visit to 


the Parish Church, Bromley, and Bromley College, 
Guides: The Rev. Preb. B. F. W. Relton, M.A., and 
the Rev. W. H. Davy. 2.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, JUNE 13 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street W.r. 
election of Council and Standing Committees. 


Announcement of 
8 p.m. 
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LAW REPORT 


BUILDERS’ ACTION 


R. and F. Shears, Ltd., v. Thompson. 
King’s Bench Division. Before Mr. Justice 
Goddard 


HIS was an action by Messrs. R. and 

J. Shears, Ltd., builders, of Kingley 
Street, Regent Street, against Mr. 
Leslie A. Thompson, of Denman Street, 
Piccadilly, claiming £227 15s., balance 
for work done at the Vortex Club, of 
which defendant was a member. 
Plaintiffs’ case was that defendant 
was a member of the club’s committee 
and that he was responsible, with 
another member, not sued, for pay- 
ment for alterations on the club’s 
premises. In Oétober, 1931, Mr. 
Gootch, secretary of the club, asked 
the plaintiffs to send in an estimate 
for the conversion of the premises in 
Denman Street into a club. The 
committee of the club consisted, among 
others, of Lady Torrington, who re- 
cently died under tragic circumstances, 
Mr. Gootch and Mr. Leslie A. Thomp- 
son. The work originally proposed 
amounted to £60 7s., and plaintiffs 
were instructed by Lady Torrington 
to proceed, and from time to time 
work was done, and eventually the 


bill amounted to the amount now 
claimed. 
The defence was that the contract 


was entered into with the club and not 
with an individual. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said 
he could not find that defendant ever 
told Lady Torrington that she could 
spend the money of the club, which 
was owned by the company, in which 
Mr. Thompson had an interest as a 
shareholder of £100 and no more. If 
goods were ordered by a club steward, 


someone was responsible, and _pre- 


sumably that was the committee, who, 
capacity as a 


in their committee, 


authorized their servant to order goods 
for the club, and the club was there- 
fore liable. These circumstances did 
not apply to this case. 

His lordship was satisfied that if the 
plaintiffs had asked Mr. Thompson 
personally if he would be responsible 
they would have had a sharp and 
emphatic answer. People who did 
work for these mushroom clubs ought 
to remember that there must always 
be a proprietor, and they had better, 
for their own sakes, make it clear before 
starting to do work, and have it in 
writing, for whom they were doing the 
work and to whom they should look for 
payment. They could not assume, and 
had no right to assume, that the work 
done before the club became an 
effective club, or for goods supplied 
afterwards, that the committee was 
liable in the case of proprietary clubs. 
The action failed, and there would be 


judgment for the defendant, and, 
added his lordship, with some _ re- 
luctance he would also allow the 


defendant’s costs. 


TRADE NOTE 


The use of metals in the rest room erected 
by I.C.I. Metals, Ltd., in connection with 
the R.I.B.A. Exhibition (now closed) at 
Thames House, is intended to remind the 
profession of the rapid development which has 
taken place in the use of non-ferrous metalsin 
architecture. In this room, an illustration 
of which is reproduced on this page, the 
metals are displayed from the standpoint 
of decorative effect, combined with perma- 
nence. Cupro-nickel faced plywood is used 
for the ceiling, secured by fillets of the 
same alloy, while the walls are panelled in 
plywood faced with bronze. Bronze venti- 
lating grilles and suitably-treated extruded 
sections, both in bronze and nickel silver, 
are also prominent features of the exhibit. 

This is claimed to be the first occasion on 
which a cupro-nickel alloy has been used for 








Pd 


The rest room at the R.I.B.A. Exhibition, held at Thames House, Millbank, S.W. 


(see note on this page). 


joinery. 
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ceilings, although plywood faced with 
copper or brass is increasing in popularity 
for this application. A cupro-nickel ceiling 
gives a pleasing effect of brightness and 
cleanliness, and it is claimed that, 
installed and adequately coated with a 
protective covering of lacquer to prevent 
surface tarnishing, future maintenance costs 
are eliminated. 

The treatment of the rest room suggests 
the uses of metals for interior decoration, 
but the development of copper and _ its 
alloys for external purposes is one in which 
increased interest is being displayed. 

The publicity given during recent years 
to the advantages of the all-copper domestic 
hot-water installation has resulted in a well- 
merited expansion of the application of 
non-ferrous metals for this purpose. For 
the panel heating installations in large 
buildings, now so rapidly increasing in 
popularity, copper tubing is employed, 
whilst another recent and interesting devel- 
opment in the use of copper tubes lies 
in their utilization for eleétrical conduits. 


RAMSAY LABORATORY 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors and some of the sub-contractors 
for the Ramsay Laboratory of Chemical 
Engineering, University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1, illustrated on pages 659-661 
of this issue : 

General contractors, Leslie & Co., Ltd., 
who were also responsible for the excava- 
tion, foundations, reinforced concrete and 
Sub-contra¢tors : B. Goodman, 
Ltd., demolition; Ragusa Asphalte Paving 
Co., Ltd., dampcourses and _ asphalt; 
London Brick Co. and Forders, Ltd., 
Williamson Cliff Co., W. P. Jackson & Co., 
and Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., bricks; 
Wandsworth Stonemasonry Works, stone 
and stonework; Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., 
structural steel; Seigwart Fireproof Floor 
Co., Ltd., fireproof construction; George 
Farmiloe and Sons, Ltd., glass; Chas. 
Smith & Co., Ltd., patent glazing, case- 
ments and window furniture; Thos. Elsley, 
cast lead; Abbey Heating Co., central 
heating; Bratt Colbran & Co., stoves and 
grates; Matthew Hall & Co., Ltd., gas 
fixtures, gasfitting and plumbing; Tyler 
and Freeman, eleétric wiring; Pontifex and 
Sons, Ltd., sanitary fittings; Adamite Co., 
Ltd., Alundum tiles; Yannedis & Co., door 
furniture; G.P.O., and Tyler and Freeman, 
Joseph Stone, folding gates, 
iron staircases and metalwork; Pollock 
Bros. (London), Ltd., plaster; Bianco and 
Sons, Ltd., furniture; Leslie & Co., Ltd., 
drawing office supplies and school fittings; 
Herbert Morris, Ltd., cranes. 


once 


telephones; 


Announcement 


The practices of the original firm of 
Messrs. Naylor, Sale and Woore and that 
of Mr. B. Widdows, St. James’s Chambers, 
St. James’s Street, Derby, have been 
amalgamated. The new firm will practise 
at the above address under the style of 
Naylor, Sale and Widdows. 














LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


The BARKING Corporation has approved a 
revised layout for the erection of twenty-one 
houses on the Upney Farm estate, at a cost of 
£75250. 

Plans passed by BARKING Corporation : 
Factory extension, Jenkins Lane, for Messrs. 
Gross, Sherwood and Heald: six shops and 
eight houses, Ripple Road, for Messrs. Lord 
and Mellodew, Ltd.; hotel, Gale Street, for 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co., Ltd.; eight 
houses, Longbridge Road, for Mr. H. W. 
Ranson; four houses, Ilford Lane, for Mr. J. 
Clement; shop, Rippleside, for Mr. S. F. 
Troutt. 

The Church of England authorities 
acquiring a site in Lodge Avenue, BECONTREE, 
for the erection of a church. 

Church Army Housing, Ltd., is to erect thirty 
tenements in Basing Place, CAMBERWELL. 

Plans passed at couLspoN: ‘Two _ houses, 
St. Andrew’s Road, for Mr. W. C. E. Ingram: 
bungalow, Rydons Avenue, for Mr. D. Pierson; 
bungalow, Keston Avenue, for Mr. W. Sandles: 
conversion of house into flats, 20 Valley View 
Road, Kenley, for Mr. J. Saxon; two houses, 
Lime Meadow Avenue, Sanderstead, for 
Messrs. Hooker and Rogers: shop, Chipstead 
Valley Road, for Messrs. H. Kent, Ltd.; two 
houses, Woodman Road, for Messrs. Bayley 
Bros.: house, Lime Meadow Avenue, Sander- 
stead, for Mr. R. N. Grey. 

Plans passed by the DEPTFORD B.c. : Additions, 
New Cross Empire, New Cross Road, for Messrs, 
W. and T. R. Milburn; dispensary and sana- 
torium for animals, Queen’s Road, for Mr. F. E. 
Boaz. 

Plans passed by 11ForD Corporation : Altera- 
tions, Guildhall, High Road, for Messrs. 
Marshall and Partners; six shops and flats, 
Hainault Street, for Mr. W. D. Key; two 
bungalows, Perrymens Farm Road, for Mr. 
S. H. Little: two shops and three houses, 
Gordon Road, for Mr. E, Linssen; sawing and 
planing mills, Horns Road, for Messrs. George 
E. Gray, Ltd.; four houses, Westrow Gardens, 
and two houses, Trenance Gardens, for Messrs. 
J. W. Moore and Sons; two houses, Hamilton 
Avenue, for Mr. J. Thorogood; four houses, 
Donaldson Gardens, for Mr. L. Stock; two 
houses, Sunnymede Drive; six houses, Vaughan 
Gardens, for Mr. T. Anders; sixty houses, 
Freemantle Road, for Messrs. T. B. Goodwin, 
Ltd.; fifteen houses, Danehurst Gardens, 
and twenty-four houses, Reynolds Avenue, for 
Mr. P. G. Ashton; three houses, Hereford 
Gardens, for Mr. A. P. Griggs; eight houses, 
Flora Gardens, for Mr. P. Triplete; thirteen 
houses, Baron Gardens, for Mr. J. Aldridge; 
alterations and additions, ‘* Bell ” public-house, 
Ley Street, for Mr. W. Stewart; eight houses, 
Donnington Avenue, for Messrs. W. Goodchild 
& Co.; sixteen houses, Thornton Road, for 
Mr. W. L. Thompson; shop and showroom, 
Woodford Avenue, for Messrs. Brand and 
White, Ltd.; factory extension, New North 
Road, for Messrs. D. Rowell & Co., Ltd. 

The L.C.C. is to enlarge the LEWISHAM 
Hospital, at a cost of £63,250. 

Plans passed by the POPLAR B.c. : Additions, 
** John Bull ” public-house, Roman Road, and 
Millwall Dock Tavern, West Ferry Road, for 
Mr. S. A. S. Yeo: additions, London Tavern, 
Manchester Road, for Messrs. T. G. Waterman 
& Co.; alterations and additions, 455 Old Ford 
Road, for Messrs. Matthews and Sons. 

The L.C.C, has passed plans for the erection of 
buildings on the site of 2-20 Pancras Street, 
ST. PANCRAS. 

Plans passed by the wooD GREEN U.D.C, : 
Factory, Wellesley Road, for Mr. G. H. 
Goldsmith; two houses, Alexandra Park Road, 
for Mr. F,. F. Ward; alterations, houses, Noel 
Park Estate, for Artisans Dwellings Co., Ltd. 
The Southern Railway Co. is to ere¢t shops on 
the London side of the wimBLEDON Station 
bridge. 


are 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the DARTFORD U.D.C.: 
Twenty-two houses, Rosebery Gardens, for 
Mr. W. G. Cooper; seven bungalows, Windsor 
Drive, for Mr. G. H. Giles. 

The GRAVESEND Corporation Housing Com- 
mittee recommends, in view of the demand for 
accommodation, that consideration be given 
to the erection of a further 500 houses. 

Plans passed by the GRAVESEND Corporation : 
Stores and eight garages, Bentley Street, for 
Mr. E. W. Filkins; billiard-room, Overcliffe, 
for Trade Hall and Institute committee; two 
houses, Parrock Road, for Mr. T. Bennett; 
extensions to laundry, Whitehall Road, for 
Mr. A. Sidwell; hotel, for Russell’s Gravesend 
Brewery, Central Avenue, for Mr. G. E. Clay; 
reconstruction of ** Old Prince of Orange ” 
public-house, Windmill Street, for Mr. G. E. 
Clay. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The puptey Corporation has approved a 
revised lay-out for the erection of a further 
sixty-eight houses on the Priory estate. 

Plans passed by the pupLEY Corporation : 
Sub-station, Netherton, for Electric Power Co.; 
eight houses, Stourbridge Road, for Messrs. 
Lloyds Bros.; hotel, Holly Hall, for Wolver- 
hampton and Dudley Breweries; house, 
Wellington Road, for Mr. T. N. Smith. 

Plans passed at NORTHAMPTON: Operating 
theatre, etc., Manfield Orthopedic Hospital, 
Kettering Road, for the Governors; stores, etc., 
Ransome Road, for Northampton Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.; house, Clarence Avenue, for 
Messrs. H. Holloway and Sons; ten houses, 
The Warren, Hardingstone, for Messrs. Jordans; 
three houses, Bective Road, for Messrs. Chowns, 
Ltd.; house, Hawthorn Road, for Messrs. 
E. H. Tibbs & Co., Ltd.: paint store, St. 
Edmund's Road, for Messrs. W. Pearce & Co.; 
house, Park Avenue, for Messrs. S. G. Sale 
& Co.: five houses, Delapre Crescent Road, for 
Messrs. S. G. Sale & Co.: additions, Barrack 
Road, for the Trustees of St. Sepulchre’s 
Schools; two houses, Kingsthorpe Grove, for 
Mr. L. Smith; two houses, Holyrood Road, for 
Messrs. W. S. Brown and Son; extensions to 
factory, Bunting Road, for Messrs. G. Webb and 
Son; house, Ridgeway, for Mr. W. Luck; 
alterations and additions, Northampton Con- 
servative Club, Gold Street, for the trustees of 
the Religious and Useful Knowledge Society: 
additions and alterations, 2 Semilong Road, for 
Worthington’s Cash Stores, Ltd.; two houses, 
Rushmere Road, for Messrs. Stafford and 
Agutter; seven houses, Thorpe Road, for Mr. 
H. W. Lacey; house, Glenville Estate, for Mr. 
S. Bosworth. 

The suTToN COLDFIELD Corporation reports 
that the trustees of the Maney Hill estate pro- 
pose to lay out the estate and erect about 450 
houses. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed at BOLTON : Two houses, Belmont 
Road, for Mr. Ernest Wood; sixteen houses, 
Woodsley Road, for Messrs. A. T. Reynolds 
& Co.; two houses and shops, Lowndes Street 
and workshop, Safa Street, for Mr. R. Vanston; 
four houses, Junction Road, for Mr. R. G. 
Hirst; eight houses, off Greenland Road, for 
Mr. R. J. Tyson; four houses, Graythwaite 
Road, for Mr. James Latham; three houses, 
Wardlow Street, for Mrs. Henrietta Seddon; 
eighteen houses, Hall-i’-th’-Wood Estate, for the 
housing committee; ten houses, Brentford 
Avenue, for Messrs. Leigh Bros., Ltd.; ware- 
house, New Street, for Messrs. Wm. Hall and 
Sons; four shops, New Hall Lane, for Mr. J. H. 
Sharples; alterations to premises, Shipgates, 
for Messrs. Tillotson and Son, Ltd.: two houses, 
off Green Lane, for Mr. H. Greenhalgh; 


alterations to premises, Elgin Street, for Messrs, 
E. H. Steele, Ltd. 





NEWS 


The HULL Corporation is to erect a further 
twenty-two houses on the East Hull estate. 

Plans passed at KEIGHLEY : Two houses, Fell 
Lane, for Mr. Jack Fisher; bungalow, Braith- 
waite, for Mr. E. Lister; shop, Eagle Street, 
for Mr. J. W. Midgley; additions, Spring Street, 
for Rustless Iron Co.; pavilion, Devonshire 
Park, for the Parks Committee; two houses, 
Manor Road, for Mr. Ernest Turner; twenty 
houses and two shops, Devonshire Street and 
West Lane, for Messrs. Waterhouse and Pickles. 

The MANCHESTER Corporation is to reserve a 
site for a police and fire station on the Wythen- 
shawe Estate. 

The MANCHESTER Corporation has passed plans 
for the erection of an ice rink and cinema in 
Norman Road, Rusholme. 

Plans passed by the MORECAMBE Corporation : 
Six houses, Homfray Avenue, for Messrs. J. and 
B. Whittaker; two houses, Morecambe Road, 
for Mr. F. Kelly; ten houses, Morecambe Road 
and Westgate, for Mr. A. Barrow; two houses, 
Ruskin Drive, for Mr. J. W. Hacking; house, 
Longlands Crescent, for Mr. H. Wood; two 
houses, Schola Green Lane, for Mr. W. Bales; 
house, Broadway, tor Mr. J. Edmondson; two 
houses, Mount Avenue, for Messrs. J. Walsh 
and Son; two houses, Outer Moss Lane, for 
Mr. A. Harris; house, Marine Road, for Messrs. 
H. Hillman and Son; two houses, Fairfield 
Road, for Mr. A. Sawley; two houses, Bare 
Lane, for Mr. H. Priestley. 

The sHEFFIELD Corporation has approved a 
preliminary plan of the city architect for the 
layout of the Woodthorpe estate, provision 
being made for the erection of 552 houses for 
allocation to displaced tenants, 

The sHEFFIELD Corporation is to erect, by 
direct labour, one hundred houses on the Totley 
estate, at an estimated cost of £34,523. 

Plans passed by the sHEFFIELD Corporation : 
Thirty-eight houses, Stannington View Road, 
for Miss I. M. Helliwell: shop and house, Sicey 
Avenue, for Sheffield Pharmacies, Ltd.; two 
houses, Hemsworth Road, for Mr. C, G. 
Robinson; three houses, Kent Road, for Mr. 
W. H. Kilner; seven houses, Aukley Road, for 
Mr. S. Bannister; two houses, Richmond Road, 
for Mr. V. L. Ward; two houses, Dobcroft Road, 
for Mr. W. H. Havenhand. 

Plans passed by the york Corporation : 
Additions, New Central Workmen’s Club, 45 
Tanner Row, for Committee; two houses, 
Ainstey Lane, for Ainstey Building Estates, 
Ltd.; four houses, Abbotsford Road, for 
Messrs. Abbott and Son; two houses, Manor 
Heath estate, Copmanthorpe, for Mr. G. 
Storey; two houses, Burnholme estate, for Mr. 
J. Newbald; two houses, Bootham Crescent, 
for Mr. F. Relton; additions, St. Deny’s School, 
Piccadilly, for School Committee; addition, 
17 Low Ousegate, for Messrs. Victors, Ltd.; 
shopping centre, Tang Hall Lane, for Mr. 
H. Williamson. 


SCOTLAND 

Plans passed by the GLasGow Corporation : 
Shops and garages, Gartcraig Road, for Messrs. 
James Parker, Ltd.; new streets, Nether 
Auldhouse, for Messrs. Nether Pollok, Ltd. 

The GLascow Corporation is to erect six shops 
and twelve houses in Manresa Place, twenty- 
four houses in Edgefauld Road, and twelve 
houses in Balgraybank Street. 


WALES 


The Newport (MON.) Education Committee 
is to reconstruct the Tredegar Wharf school, 
at a cost of £11,600; and extend the Alexandra 
school, at a cost of £1,700. 

Plans passed by Newport (MON.) Corpora- 
tion: Two houses, St. Julian Road, for Messrs. 
Graham, Hitchcox & Co.; alterations, 51, 
Dock Street, for Mr. A. E. Sheppard; house, 
Conway Road, for Messrs. H. Budgen & Co.; 
warehouse extensions, Conway Road, for 
Messrs. F. R. Bates and Son. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. The district is that a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for included may be obtained upon application in writing. 









I II I II I II 
A sd. a.d. E s. dad. 8. d. 8. d. 8. da. 
Al BERDARE’ 8. Wales & M 15 1 if As; AST- S. Counties 14% #104 + #$=+.§A, Northampton Mid. Counties 1 54 1 1} 
A; Abergavenny S. Wales & M 15 11 BOURNE A North Staffs. Mid. Counties 16 1 14 
As; Abingdon .. S. Counties 14 1 oF A, Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 15% 11% A North ne N.E. Coast 16 1 14 
A Accrington N.W. Counties 16 11 A Edinburgh Scotland 1 1 1 A, Norwi E. Counties 15 10 
A; Addlestone 8. Counties 144 #1 iY A, E.Glamorgan- S. Wales & M. 1 5¢ 11 A Nottinghaia Mid. Counties 16 1 if 
A Adlington.. N.W. Counties 16 a3 shire, Rhondda A Nuneaton.. Mid. Counties 16 1 13 
ae So “T2 «nO ay Exeter”  'S'W. Counties °15 1.08 O 
( Aldeburgh.. - Counties s Exeter ee .W. Counties 
A Altrincham’ N:W. Counties 16 11% 3B; Exmouth :: S.W.Counties 134 11% 4° Oidham 1. NW Oounties 14° + Of 
A? AbMtoncunder-NW. Counties 16° 11) A F euixsrowe E. Counties 14) 103 4. Qewestry «. N.W. Counties 16 114 
é r - . . s . 
A he Mid. Counti 1 43 1 03 a Fleet a: NOW Gan ti i 6 i HH a ee ve — 
A3 Atherstone . Counties leet woo N.W. Counties 
8, Aylesbury.. 8S. Counties 13 114 3B, Folkestone §S. Counties ‘3 ut 4 Pcter .. Sootnet ae it 
A Zrodsbam.. N.W. Counties 16 1:1) 4° Pembroke ee I 
B B, Frome .. S.W. Counties 1 3 . 3 wo 16 414 
Bi ANBURE s. Counties 13 1 : Peterborough BS —_—, 25 = 1 08 
By Ban N.W. Counties 134 118 4 Guresneap N.E. Coast Tat oe —-— Se ed 
As Barnard CastleN-E, Coast 1 4¢ 104 8, Gillingham S.Countice 134 11% 4A, Pontypridd S.Wales&M. 15) 1 ii 
3 Barnstaple 8.W.Countie 14 10 As we.» eM. ae : ; : . A, Portsmouth S8. gute 14: 1 04 
‘4 Barrow Bs N.W. Counties 1 8 1 1 z Geapest oe 8. Counties 1 “ 10 A Preston -» N.W. Counties 16 1 14 
A . Wales % - 2 
Bi Basingstoke S.W. Counties 13% 11f f° Grautham.. Mid Commer 6TSt Ute Qozexs- N.W. Counties 16 11) 
A; Bath 8.W. Counties 1 4 10 A’ Greenock .. Scotland *16 3 
4 Bedford a i. Counties 1 4 i } A Grimsby .. Yorkshire 16 11 A Raspme 8. Counties 15 1 03 
f a . : 
Aa Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 15  10§ 3B: Guildford .. 8. Counties 134 11 Reigate .. §S. Counties 14 10 
‘weed H A, Retford Mid. Counties 144 1 0} 
Ae me. -- Mid. Counties 15 102 +A ALIFAX Yorkshire 16 1 Hy A, Rhondda S. Wales & M 154 11 
Ly Bicester .. Mid. Counties 1 3 11 A Hanley’ .. Mid. Counties 16 a3 Valley 
Birkenhead N.W. Counties °1 7 1 2 A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 16 33 A, Ripon  .. Yorkshire 144 1 0% 
A Birmingham Mid. Counties 16 3 A Hartlepools N.E. Coast 16 11 A Rochdale .. N.W.Counties 1 6 1 13 
A; Bishop N.E. Coast 153 11 B Harwich .. E. Counties 14 10 B, Rochester.. 8S. Counties 1 34 113 
Auckland B; Hastings -- §. Counties 13 it A, Ruabon .. N.W. Counties 15: 1 1; 
A Blackburn... N.W. Counties 1 6 2% A, Hatfield .. 8S. Counties 144 #10 ugby .. Mid. Counties 16 1 14 
‘A Blackpool.. N.W.Countie 16 11 B Hereford .. S.W.Countie 14 #10 As Rugeley .. Mid.Countiee 14% 1 04 
A Blyth -» N.E. Coast 16 a 5 A; Hertford .. E. Counties 144 #10 A Runcorn .. N.W. Counties 16 1 13 
Be Bognor .. 8. Counties 13 11 A Heysham .. N.W. Counties 16 a3 
A Bolten -» N.W. Counties 16 11 A Howden .. N.E. Coast 16 a3 As a ALBANS E. Counties 15 1 03 
As Boston. Mid. Counties 144 #10 A Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 11 A St. Helens.. N.W. Counties 16 1 
As Bournemouth 8. Counties 144 #10 A Hull .-. Yorkshire 16 22 B, bury .. 8.W. Counties 1 2} 11 
kB, Bovey Tracey S8.W. Counties 13 11 A, Scarborough Yorkshire 154 11 
A Bradford .. Yorkshire 2S ST Ree Yorkshire 16 113 A’ Scunthorpe Mid. Counties 16° 1 if 
Az Brentwood = E. Counties 15 10% A Immingham Mid. Countiee 16 11% A Sheffield .. Yor 16 113 
Bh, Bridgwater” S:W Counties 13; ‘1if As Ipswich .. E. Counties = 1 44 A, Shiewebury’ Mid-Countiee 15 10 
.W rews unties 
A} Bridlington Yorkshire 13 if Be Isle of Wight S. Counties 12§ 11 4° Suipton-. Yorkshire 18 oF 
A Brighouse... Yorkshire 16 5% J A, Slough : §. Counties 14 1 0} 
A; Brighton . 8. Counties 144 #10 A ARROW .. N.E. Coast 16 11% A, Solihull Mid. Counties 15 10 
Bristol :: S.W. Counties 16 11 4: Southampton 8. Counties 15 103 
Bs Brixham 8.W. Countiee 132% 11 4 Koyomrey Yorkshire 16 11% As Southend-on- E. Counties 15 103 
Ao Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 15 1 $f B Kendal N.W. Counties 14 10 Sea 
Bromyard.. Mid. Counties 12 10 B Keswick .. N.W.Counties 14 10 A Southport.. N.W. Counties 1 6 11 
A Burnley N.W. Counties 1 6 11 A, Kettering .. Mid. Counties 15 10 A 8. Shields.. N.E. Coast 16 1 if 
\ Burslem Mid. Counties 16 119 4 Kiddermin- Mid. Countiee 15 10% As Stafford .. Mid.Countiee 15 1 0% 
A Burton-on- Mid. Counties 16 am ° . A Stockport.. N.W. Counties 1 6 11 
‘ — N.W. Counties 16 ’ 14 B, King’s Lynn E. Counties 13 113. A Stockton-on- N.E. Coast 16 11 
4; Buxton .. N.W. Counties 154 11 . Mid. Counti 
. ai Laxcasran 1,07. Sunaties : ¢ ? | 4 a oy - - 7s 1u 
» Leamington - Counties B_ Stroud - 8.W. Counties 14 
Al ———— E. Counties 154 #141 A Leeds -» Yorkshire 16 33 A Sunderland N.E. Coast 16 : : 
B, Canterbury 8. Counties 13 11 A Leek -- Mid. Counties 16 11 A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 16 11 
Carlial N.w Counts 16 Lil & Legh ©. NW.Oounties 16 ii 4, Buena -- BoveeeM 16 33 
A e . unties .* -W. Counties don .. S.W. Counties 1 
Gees reek tf if Bie: Bee 1 hy T,. i 
B arvon .W. Counties s ichfie ee . Counties 
A Carnforth :° N:W: Counties 16 114 A" Lincoln <: Mid Counties 16 1 1 > gas ES 1S ll 
A Castleford Yorkshire 16 11 Live B. N.W. Counties °1 7% 1 2 A Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 16 11 
B Chatham 8. Counties 14 10 A; Liandu dno N.W. Counties 15 10 A, Te outh  8.W. Coast Sa 16 
B Chelmeford E. Counties 14 10 A Llanelly S. Wales & M. 16 33 aT orden Yorkshire 16 11 
A; Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 144 10 London (12: -miles radius) 17% #12 ‘A, Torquay S.W. Counties 16 «(US 3 
A Chester .. N.W. Counties 16 11 Do. (12-15 miles radius) 17 12 c Truro ** §.W. Counties 12 10} 
A Chesterfield Mid. Counties 16 11 A Long Eaton Mid. Counties 16 23 B Tunbridge 8. Counties 14 10 
Be =: a oe : ; i A —- » Mid. Counties 16 a2 Wells 
ie ~~ FE ye Oe ae A Tunstall Mid. Countiee 16 11} 
Be Cirencester 8. Counties 13 11 A, Luton .. E. Counties 144 #10 aon 
A* Giitheroe.. N.W. Counties 18 11) 4° Lytham °: N:W. Counties 16 1 if A Tyne District N.E. Coast 16 618 
A ydebank an 
A Coalville .. Mid. Counties 16 11 A N.W. Counties 15) 113 A Wace- Yorkshire 16 1 1k 
As Colchester.. E. Counties 144 10 a ait Weir Mid. Counti oa 
Y Soe nay Nw Counce 1%) TBP Bp maldtone... sconmie 24, 39, £ Wardngos’ NGouniee 1§ tit 
4° Sin Nb Goast 1 13% 4+ Malvern -- Mid. Counties 14% 104 A, Warwic Mid. Counties 15 10 
A. Conway .. N.W.Counties 1 5 10 > = sfield Mid ‘Counties 16 11 A, Welling- Mid. Counties 15 1 02 
A, Coventry -- Mig; Counties, «1S taf Bi Margate <: S.Counties” 13) 111 a, West Mid. Counties 16 1 03 
‘A; Cumberland N.W.Counties 14% 10% ‘As Matlock .. Mid. Counties 1 rH 10 Bromwich 
A, Merthyr .. S. Wales & M. 15 11 A, Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 15 1 03 
D A ~~ N.E. Coast 16 33 he Whitby bia a ™ : 5 1 03 
? -E. Coas 1 A OB oe -W. Counties 1+ 
4 Damuworor NE Coast. 18 oF 1t a, middiowich N.W. Counts 15 1,08 2 Wine: NwGomies 16 1 
3 B, Minehead .. S.W. Counties 1 3 11% 3B, Winchester 8. Counties 1 3} 113 
Be Deal .-. §&. Counties 13 11 a OM aaa. S° Wales & M 16 1 1} a ti 
As Denbigh .. N.W. Counties 14% 10 eV A, Windsor .. 8. Counties 144 1 0¢ 
A Derb +. Mid. Counties 16 11 Gl Ae en A Wolver- Mid. Counties 16 1 1¢ 
A Dewsbury.. Yorkshire 16 .% amorgansnt hampton 
B Didcot .. 8. Counties 14 10 A Morecambe N.W.Counties 1 6 11% A, Worcester.. Mid. Counties 15 1 03 
he Borshester’” SWecountiee 13 ‘uit a, N N.W.Countice 15 10f At Wrerhem:: NeW. Counties 13) 1 
lic Dorchester .W. Counties ANTWICH .W. Counties 2 ee ~ 
As Driffield Yorkshire 144 1 a A’ Neath .. S.Wales&M. 16 11% As Wycombe.. 8S. Counties 144 1 0% 
As Droitwich Mid. Counties 15 10 A Nelson -» N.W. Counties 16 1 1¢ Y 
A Dudley .. Mid. Counties 16 1 if A Newcastle... N.E. Coast 16 11% B, ARMOUTH’ E. Counties 1 3} 113 
A Dundee .. Scotland 16 a A Newport .. S. Wales & M. 16 1 1 B, Yeovil .. §.W. Counties 1 3¢ 113 
A Durham .. N.E. Coast 16 1 le A Normanton Yorkshire 16 11 A York .. Yorkshire 16 11k 





* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and include delivery to site inCentral LondonArea,unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The wholeof the information given is copyright. 















WAGES SLATER AND TILER SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
£ s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates Rolled steel joists cut to length ° - cwt. 9 6 
Bricklayer . ° . . . per hour I 7 ¢ dd TOR London station : Mild steel reinforcing rods, 8° ° ° . : 
Carpenter. ° ° ° . °°” ’ 3 fa & ” ” ei . . ” 
Joiner . . ‘ ‘ ‘ = es I 7% 24” xX 12” Duchesses . , . perM. 31 0 0 ” o» 8” . . 9 6 
Machinist. . . . * oo t 8 22” x 12” Marchionesses = ‘ ” 28 0 oO ” ” E ° . oo» 9 0 
Mason (Banker) . . . . I 7% 20%x 10” Countesses : 5 a 20 § O ” ” & ° : 9. 2 
», _ (Fixer) . : . . oo” : & 2x 10” Viscountesses ; as a 17 0 0 ” ” fi : ° 9 0 
Plumber ° ° . : . I 7% 18"x 9” Ladies . a 15 0 0 ” ” 1¥° ° of ” s 
Painter : : : . * oo» 1 7 W estmorland green (randont sizes) * per ton 810 0 ” o 4 . "3 oa 
—. ; ; ; ‘ i : A OtNine Ens Sietins - _— truck ate Se Cast-iron rain - water pipes of s. d. s. d. 
Slater . ‘a ‘ . 3 ‘ a t 7% 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 o o ordinary thickness metal . ' FR. 7 pi 
Scaffolder  . ‘ ; : * be 1 3+ ae ; 7 2715 0 Shoes . : -each 2 3 3 3 
Timberman . . ; ‘ °  p I 34 Best machine roofing tiles . ; s 5 0 0 Anti-splash shoes : j . es - S . © 
Navvy < a 5 ae r 2 Best hand-made do. : ; : eae Boots : : . . re £4 4 6 
General Labourer . ; : . w 1 2% Hipsand valleys . ; ; - each — of |4«« Bends ier aoe . oe ee 4 2 
Lorryman . ‘ t é is I 5 », hand-made ; ; a a = Rn 1 access door . . - oo» » 9 
Crane Driver . . . oo” 1 6¢ Nails, compo : 5 4 : Ib. ex — . > 2s » ® 
Watchman . : ; i . perweek 2 10 0 y» copper E 5 : : a -~ & croton te - offsets . . oo” : : . 3 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal . . F.R. 5 6 
£ «. & Stopends . ° ° . . each 6 7 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Good concnnsing timber . ‘ «. e. 2 6 Angles : a : ; one ae I ir 
£ s. d. Birch . e ° as 1” F.S. ) Obtuse angles e ‘ . i a oe 2 6 
Grey Stone Lime . . . - perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner’ s ‘ . ‘ aor 5 Outlets ‘ : ‘ ‘ i ne FS 2 3 
Blue Lias Lime . ° ° ° ~ 210 6 , 2nds 5 cs a5 ee 4 
Hydrated Lime . . . ry 216 0 Mahogany, Honduras . ‘ Sota 3 PLUMBER 
Portland Cement . ° ° a 2 60 Ne African é g ee 11. {£s. d. 
Rapid Hardening Cement - oo» 213 6 ‘ Cuban ; 4 a ae 2 6 Lead, milled sheets. ; ‘ ~ wt - x 2 
Thames Ballast . . per Y.C. 7 9 Oak, plain American. ‘ gil ro »  drawnpipes . : ' ae ee 
¥” Crushed Ballast . . . 8 9 », Figured ,, : 5 ee z 3 » soilpipe . ; i - or th = s 
Building Sand . . : . 9 6 » Plain Japanese . ‘i 66) en r 2 » scrap a 3 ‘ . ae = «6 
Washed Sand . . . . oo» 10 9 ,», Figured _,, : gh 3 Solder, plumbers’ - : , + Ir 
2" Broken Brick . . . ° 9 6 ” Austrian wainscot ; ie 1 6 »  finedo. . ‘ 5 5 ae z 3 
” : . . ‘oo 12 6 English : : . ae I Ir Copper, sheet . . ; . ae Io 
Pan Breeze . : : : . oo» 6 6 Pine, Yellow ‘ ; . Bl Io », tubes , a oe ae ..s 
Coke Breeze . . : - oo» 8 9 », Oregon 3 Se ab 4 L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : 5° e 6” 
», British Columbian’ . as ae 4 Plain cast . ra. t @ : 2 2 : 
Teak, Moulmein . . ‘ ae ' 3 Coated . . ° a . 2 _— 2 
DRAINLAYER » Burma = ° . ata ts Galvanized . ae 20 2 6 4 6 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS Ww ogy — . wa . ; —"** : : “a : a : : - : 
ce 6” Whitewood, American . . easeacas ts Shoes 5 ‘ ~~ £2 s 4 9 6 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, -_ 4 ° . Sq. rt 10 Heads i . ‘ - 4 8 8 5 12 9 
Straight a ‘ . perF.R. 31 1 I 6 sas - . . i a zs 36 
— si ‘ . . each 2 10 4 4 = e ‘ . ‘ te ss 6 PLASTERER apa 
aper bends . E oe 63 7 2 a ne ‘j ‘ oe "mm. © -—" 
Rest bends 4 E a 5 9 8 9 a Ct ; en 115 0 rion chalk . ° . - per ton = : 
Single junctions. . + 3 9 5 9 Deal matchings, . ‘i 16 0 a. + s fF ® 5 10 0 
ouble _,, 2 > ae 5 9 8 9 ez * 2 ; cs Es 17 6 ° ° ° . 9 
Straight channels . . ae 2 6 3 2 oA e ° : : a 1 60 - drated lime . : : . ” : - : 
2” Channel bends . . a oe 7 8 -- Rough boarding, ?#” . ‘ ‘ Zs 18 o a ie Cl: ae . . . ” 3 = 2 
Channel junctions . ‘ —_—" 7 © 12 6 a y . . ‘. o ‘ue Sand. 2 oe 3 , i + yc 5 a 
Soa er ° ° ° 5 : 7 2 oe oth. ; 1%” a - a was! . . . ° = : 
yard gullies . : . oo” 9 II yw per ft. sup. . . : : . : 
Interceptors j ‘ 13 6 25 9 Thickness . te” 3” | r+ Laths, ae ° . . - bundle : 
Iron drain pipe. > per ER. 2 3 3 5 Qualities . |AA. A. B.JAA.A.B/AA A. BJAA. A.B. 7th a : : . . iB + 
Bends ae : .each 60 13,0 " d. d. d.Jd. d. d.jd. d.d.jd.d.d. a © , : . : . 
nspection bends oo 23 3 24 0 Birch . oh J 2s & £1 TeS 8&7 6 
Single junctions * 9 3 18 o Alder. «1383 215 4 3 2 54 4 3 g © GLAZIER sd. s. d. 
Double junctions a 14 0 27 6 Gaboon Sheet glass, 21 oz. . ° OA 34 
Lead wool Ib. 6 oa Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 64 54 4%] 9% 74 - |1/0$ 10 - - » 2602. ; ° . oo» 48 
Gaskin ” 5 _ Figured Oak Arctic glass ‘. ° . . ” 5 
an I - 8§ 7 -jro 8 -j|rre- -|1/6 - - Cathedral glass . ai ‘. . 5 6 
in Oa! | Hartley’s rough rolle ‘ = se 9 
BRICKLAYER Cun 1 side | 6} 6 747 -|ob- - F o- - Do. wired plate . ° . rs 
Flettons . - : ; . perM. 3 - « Oregon Pine 15 4 5¢5 -16 - -|- - - 3” Polished plate, n/e 1 : ae — Zt to : . 
Grooved do. . - + + » 3 2 6 — Scotch glue . | ; + ° Semeee 
Stocks, rst Quality . ‘ ae 418 6 e : ; ; ; qi . pane: . = : a ee ae 
. ° ° oa 412 6 ” ” ” » 2 
Blue Bricks, Pressed . . «. |, 9 18 0 SMITH AND FOUNDER ” ” : ‘2 eee 7 
oe Wirecuts ° ° ° on 8 16 o ad ” ” : . si 2 10 Be oF 
‘a Brindes . . «. 5, 8 0 o _ Tubes and Fittings: ” ” = — * Swe 3 
Bullnose . ‘i ie 10 8 Oo (The following are the standard list prices, from which ” ” 20 . + 9» 3 3b 3 at 
Red Sand-faced Facings . a 711 oO should be deducted the various percentages as set ” ” 2 ° * ww 3 x ” : : 
Red Rubbers for Arches . + oo» 15 0 0 forth below.) ” ” 2 . ¢ wD re . 
Multicoloured Facings . a . 9 4 0 3 : FSS E a : ; . = 6. - Ir 
Luton Facings ‘ : ° . 8 16 o Tubes, 2’-14’ long, perft.run 4 5 9¢ 1/r 1/10 et 100 . - oo» 4 ” ‘ : 
Midhurst White Facings . ne 5 0 0 Pieces, 12”-234" long each ro 1/1 fr/1r 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/e : . o + 3 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt ” 3”-114" long 9 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- moo” ge ” : 
glazed, rst quality : Long screws, 12”-234”"long,, «r 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 ” ” over 2 . . ‘oo : 3 
Stretchers 7 2 ar 10 Oo ee 3°-114" long,, 8 ro 1/5 1/11 3/6 »» 9» Plate, n/e . . : 
Headers zs 21 00 Bends ”’. es 8 xx 1/7k 2/74 5/2 ”» ” 2 : ‘ 3 . 
Bullnose  . » 28 0 0 Springs not socketed | a 5 7 «Ih 1/11h3/12 ” *” 5 ” 4 : 
Double Stretchers | is 30 0 O Socket unions . ‘ » 2/— 3/- 5/6 6/9 r0/- ” oo» ” 7 ” ; : 
Double Headers Z ‘ og 27,00 = — " » io «rr 1/6 2/2 4/3 ”» ” 15 ” 2 
Glazed Second Quality, Less | g. < I 0 0 : : » %- 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/% 7 — "7 : tb 3 
», Buffs and Creams, Add aes 200 } nll ‘ » 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oi . ° ° ° 3 
Other Colours : : Ps 5 10 0 Plain sockets and nipples i 3 4 6 8 1/3 PAINTER 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks ‘ . per Y.S. I 9 Diminished sockets . *” 4 6 9 1t/- 2/- - £ s.d. 
27» ” ” . ° ” 2 0 Flanges . . : ” 9 t/- 4 1/9 2/9 White lead . ° ° : ° - cwt. 2 8 0 
 « ” 0 : . 2 3 Caps . . . ” 34S 8 r/- 2/- Linseed oil . ‘ ; ‘ ° + gall. 24 
on oa . ee 3 0 Backnuts - mm 2 3 5 6 t/t Boiled oil . ; : : ‘ 2 8 
Iron main cocks : » 3/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 12/6 Turpentine i ‘ - é ° 3 8 
MASON » »» With brass plugs ,, — 4/- 7/6 10/- 21/- Patentknotting. -. + + + » 14 0 
Discounts : _ Tues Distemper, pm a ‘. ° o cmt. 3 : . 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine a: s. d, Per cent. Per cent, = a e q * 2 * ~ = 
Portland stone. Whitbed . as Gas_ . ° - Gab Galvanized gas . 50 . on . . ° : * a : : 
», Basebed . . ‘oo 4 9 oe : - 58% ” > Copal varnish : : ° - gall. 13°00 
Bath stone ”. ; e - 211 Steam . a > 55 ” steam. 40 Flat varnish E : 5 i : - 14 0 
— — ” 6 9 FITTINGS Outside varnish . : ; . ep 16 0 
” Pacts templates . " 22, 7 6 Gas_. . - 57% Galvanized gas . 47% White enamel . . . : ° » 835 O 
2 2, ° : ‘i - FS. r 8 Water . : - 52% a water. 424 Ready-mixed paint. = ‘ - ae 13 6 
- oe * . : > '« 2 6 Steam . : - 47% a steam. 37% Brunswick black. . “ ° ° 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away 
», to reduce levels n/e 5’ o deep and cart away 
to form basement n/e 7 o” deep and cart away 
10° 0” deep and cart away 


” ” 7 o” deep and cart away 
If in stiff clay e ° ° ° ° ° 
If in underpinning ° ° ° ° ° 
Digging, return, fill and ram . . . 
Planking end strutting to sides of excavation 
to pier holes ° ° . 
to trenches . e ° 
extra, only if left i in ° e 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed e e 
Portland cement concrete in foundations ( 6-1). ° 
(4-2-1) 
*” * ” underpinning 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . e e 


” ” 


” ” ” 


DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) . . 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° e 
junctions ° ° ° 
Gullies ‘and gratings ° 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing . 
Extra, only for bends . e ° e 


BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar 
os in cement ° 
ws Stocks in cement . 
oa Blues in cement 
Extra only for circular on plan 
backing to masonry . 
- raising on old walls . 
aa underpinning . 
Fair Face and pointing internally 
Extra only for picked stock facings 
ted brick facings 
blue brick facings 
glazed brick facings . 


” 


Tuck pointing . ° e 
Weather pointing . ° e 
Slate dampcourse . 

Vertical dampcourse 


ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse 
” Vertical dampcourse . 
” paving or flat . . 
1” paving or flat . . 
1” x 6” skirting ° 
Angle fillet 
Rounded angle 
Cesspools . 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, Loe, ome and anme 
down, complete . 
Bath stone and do., all as last 
Artificial stone and ‘do. . 
York stone templates, fixed complete 
pm thresholds 
oe sills . ° 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or — laid to a 3” Fa and ome with op 
nails, 20” x 10° 
Do., 18° xn @ 
Do., 24” X 12” ° 
Ww estmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ° 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” tate ‘nailed 
every fourth course . ° 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles 
Fixing only, lead soakers . ‘ 
Stripping old slating and clearing away 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 

Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, including all ene 

Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams s : ‘ 
“ to stanchions . . 
” to staircases . 

Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. 

Fir framed in floors ° 

roofs 

trusses 

partitions 

+” ‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists 


- ” ” ” ” 
* 


” ” 


” ” 


x 2° fir ‘battening for Countess slating 
Do. for 4” gauge tiling . ° 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet 

Patent roofing felt, 1 ply 


” ” ” 2» . 


” ” 3 » . . 
Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists 
a Seal gutter boards and bearers 


2 deal wrought rounded roll. 
I “deal grooved and a flooring, laid complete, including 
cleaning off ° e e ° 
1}” do. . ° e e ° ° ° ° 
14° do. 
1” deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
towall . . ° . 
14” do. . 


Y.S. 
Y.c. 


’ 
” 
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” 
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FS. 
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profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 

7 deal moulded sashes of average size . e ° e - FS. 

14° deal- cased ‘frames, double hung, of 6” x -— oak sills, 1?” ‘pulley . 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting beads, 
,and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 

2° , 

Extra only "for moulded horns : ° ° 

- deal four-panel square, both sides, door ° 


n° » but moulded both sides 

“ x 3 _ rebated and moulded frames ° ° ° 

4%” x 

14” deal tongued and moulded window- board, “on and including 
deal bearers 

1}” deal treads, 1” “risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including es fir —— e ° 

14” deal moulded wall strings . - ° 

14” outer strings ‘ . e ° 

Ends of treads and risers housed to string 

3” x 2” deal moulded handrail . 

4 «2 ee balusters and housing each end 

a” X 1 r 

3” x 3” deal wrought framed ‘newels 

Extra only for newel —_ . 

Do., pendants ° ° ° 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 
= joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
on . 

Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . e . 

Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, $” and up, bent and fixed complete 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, including all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . 

Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars. 


PLUMBER 

Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters, etc. 
Do. in flashings . ° 

Do. in covering to turrets, etc. 

Do. in soakers ° 

Labour to welted edge 

Open copper nailing 

Close 


” 


Lead service pipe and 
fixing with pipe 
— e . F.R 

soil pire and 
ising with cast lead 


mR. wy only to bends Each — 
Do. to stop ends — 
Boiler screws and 
unions . . ~ - g © 
Lead traps . _» 
Screw down bib 
valves . . 2 6 1o 6 
Do. stop cocks” ° Iz 0 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter tad =e ° 
Extra, only stopends . 
Do. angles e 
Do. outlets 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and omen with ears ‘cast on 
Extra, only forshoes . ° . 
Do. for plain heads 


PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 
#° screeding in Portland cement _ sand for tiling, “wood ‘block 
floor, etc. . ° . 
Do. vertical . ° . ° ° . ° e . e 
Rough render on walls . ° ° . ° 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ° ° . 
Render and set in Sirapite 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement 
Extra, only if on lathing . ; . e ° 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris ° e ° e 
Rounded angle, small . 
a cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, veal ” girth 
ud ” granolithic pavings e 
I 
6° x 6” white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
9” Xx 3” ” ” 
Extra, only for small quadrant angle ° e e ° 


GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with a 
26 oz. do. and do. . 

Arctic glass and glazing with putty 
Cathedral glass and do. . 

Glazing only, British polished Plate 
Extra, only if in beads . 

Washleather ° . 


PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. ° ° ° . 

Do. and distemper walls . ° ° . . . ° 
Do. with washable distemper . 

Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 

Do. on woodwork . . . . 

Do. on steelwork . ° e ° 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish | ° . 

Stain and twice varnish woodwork . ° ° . 

Stain and wax-polish woodwork . 

French polishing . . ° ° 

Stripping off old paper . ° : 

Hanging ordinary paper ° 
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PANELLED FOYER 


GEORGE CADBURY MEMORIAL 


ee eet cee ce 


LOOKING TOWARDS THE PORTICO ; 


B be conference hall at Selly Oak, to which one of 
the supplements with the issue of March 16 last 
was devoted, was erected as a memorial to the late 
George Cadbury. His bust was the object for which 
the whole of the foyer panelling now illustrated was 
designed to be a setting. It was carried out in 
Austrian oak, and the flooring is formed of blocks of 
the same wood. 


THE BUST 
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IN A PUBLIC HALL 


BY HUBERT LIDBETTER 


a 
Re a Nee 7 


eae 


IS OF THE LATE GEORGE CADBURY 


Extreme simplicity was the keynote held in view. 
It will be noticed that all doors are glazed, since there 
is no other light into the foyer except through them ; 
in practice this has been found sufficient. The 3-ft. 
doors have a double margin; the 2 ft. 6 in.-doors a 
single one. A definite unit of the doors was observed 
throughout the whole building, so as to bring all panes 
into proper relation. 
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GARDEN STAIRCASE 


AT A VILLA IN PRAGUE 


Supplement to THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for May 18, 1932 


IN CONCRETE 


BY JOSEF HAVLICEK AND KAREL HONZIK 


i 


THE STAIRCASE IS SEEN ON THE RIGHT, THE FRONT DOOR ON THE LEFT 


Te circular stair appearing in the illustration above 
and the drawings overleaf leads from the garden 
to a dining recess on the first floor, and its peculiar 
form is the outcome of difficult levels, which make a 
straight flight, approached in the desired direction, 
quite impossible. 

The steps and balustrade are cast jn situ around 


a central reinforced concrete pillar 12 inches in 
diameter. The balustrade is capped with zinc. 

The construction of the villa is based on a series 
of reinforced concrete piers, spaced at more or less 
regular intervals, which take all floor and roof loads, 
the filling being of hollow blocks (indicated by 
hatching on the plan, whilst the piers are in black). 
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Broadlands, Ascot, the work of Messrs. Minoprio and Spencely, AA.R.I.B.A., is 
entirely faced with ‘‘ Phorpres’’ Rustic facing bricks coloured a brilliant white. 
The illustration is of the main entrance porch. Further information regarding 


the bricks will gladly be supplied by London Brick Company & Forders Ltd. 
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LAMBETH’S NEW FIVE-SPAN BRIDGE 





A perspective drawing of the new bridge. 


The elevations, approaches from the embankment and the obelisks at the 


entrances to the bridge have been designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, r.a., in collaboration with G. Topham Forrest, 


Chief Architeét to the L.C.C. 
AMBETH BRIDGE, illustrations of which appear on 


this and the following page, is now rapidly nearing 
completion, and is expected to be officially opened sometime 
in July. It replaces an old suspension bridge, having 
three spans of 280 feet each between centres of piers. The 
suspension cables formed three complete catenary curves 
and were anchored on the Middlesex and Surrey shores. 

The new bridge consists of five spans, totalling 776 feet 
in length. The centre span is 165 feet, each intermediate 
span 149 feet and each shore span 125 feet 2 inches. Accom- 
modation is provided for a roadway 36 feet wide, and two 


ie 


A view of old Lambeth Bridge, taken frcm the I.C.I. building. Designed by P. 





Wwe 


The bridge was designed by Sir George Humphreys, K.B.£E., Chief Engineer to the L.C.C. 


footways, each 12 feet wide, giving a total deck width of 


approximately 60 feet. Above springing level the piers are 
hollow concrete structures faced with Cornish granite. 

The work of demolition of the old suspension bridge 
commenced in June, 1929. Work on the foundations of the 
new bridge began in November, 1929, and on the steel 
superstructure in Oétober, 1930. 

During the last year or two much rebuilding has taken 
place at the Middlesex end of the bridge, notably the I.CJ. 
Headquarters and Thames House (shown overleaf), both 
erected from the designs of Sir Frank Baines, k.c.v-.0. 


7 


~ 


W. 
engineer, the bridge, at the time of its erection (1863) was the largest in the country having wire ropes as main members. 
The weakness of the structure necessitated great care in the work of demolition, to avoid the possibility of a total collapse. 


Barlow, the famous bridge 


B 


ho 
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A photographic study, taken on Saturday last. THE NEW has been in use for the last three years, to be 
One of the footways of the new bridge was removed. The construction of the bridge is so 


LAMBETH 


opened for the use of pedestrians on May 17. far advanced that it is hoped that it will be 


This permits the temporary foot-bridge, which BRIDGE finished and opened to traffic in July next. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


OMMITTEES are so often responsible for the 
mass-production of platitudes that it is stimu- 
lating to find an official report by a committee 

that departs from this tradition. The report* of the 
committee appointed by the Board of Trade, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Gorell, really tackles the 
problem of the betterment of industrial design and the 
exhibition and produétion of well-designed everyday 
things. 

Even if the committee made no constructive sugges- 
tions, its survey of all the attempts that have been made 
to solve the problem of the relation of design with 
industry since England became an industrial state 
would be of great value, for it gives to the whole 
complex question a clarifying historical perspective. 
We realize that stodgy acceptance of a commercially 
unsound and esthetically idiotic situation has not been 
the rule; and that many suggestions have been dis- 
cussed, and a few tested, and some ideas animated by 
gold injections from Government, during the last 
hundred years. 

But it is only during the second and third decades 
of this century that dissatisfaction with the existing 
conditions of industrial design has found vigorous 
expression; and the number of organizations that 
exist, backed by riches of enthusiasm but otherwise 
precariously financed, for the purpose of demonstrating 
that dissatisfaction, suggest a widespread consciousness 
of the importance of good design. 

The terms of reference of Lord Gorell’s committee 


limited their recommendations to the organization of 


exhibitions, but the committee was acutely aware that 
design cannot live on exhibitions alone, without “a 
concurrent national effort to improve the design and 
quality of the produé¢ts exhibited.” The latent will for 
such improvement might emerge into active life if the 
exhibition organization the committee recommends 


was set up, properly safeguarded from the blight of 


vested interests, and wholly impartial in the composition 
of its selecting board. 
The effectiveness and ultimate practical value of the 
* Obtainable, price 1s., from H.M. Stationery Office. 


‘ 


committee’s plan depends upon that “central body 
responsible for exhibitions of industrial art ’’ and the 
manner in which it uses its executive powers. It 
should be composed of men and women who have no 
commercial axes to grind; who are not afraid of 
occasionally offending Government officials; who will 
not be cajoled or intimidated into accepting products 
that fall below certain definite standards; and who, 
by virtue of their education and experience, will be 
able to exercise wisely an autocratic discrimination. 
The suggestion that museum authorities should be 
adequately represented on this body is open to 
criticism, for most of our museums are collections, 
controlled by able, scholarly, but collecting minds, and 
collecting has nothing whatever to do with this educa- 
tional work for industry; indeed, it tends to spread 
the disease of copyism. 

But although the report can be criticized in such 
small matters of detail, in principle it must gain the 
support of everyone who has given deep consideration 
to the plight of industrial design. The suggestion that 
the British Institute of Industrial Art and voluntary 
associations “should be unified and placed at the 
disposal of the new national organization” can only 
be welcomed by thinking people to whom the spe¢tacle 
of diffused effort provided by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the Design and Industries Association, the Society of 
Industrial Artists, and other bodies, is irritating. 

All these societies are trying to tackle different 
aspecis of the problem, and to some extent are over- 
lapping; and the difficulty of financing the national 
body visualized by the Gorell committee might be 
partly solved by taking over the subscribers of such 
societies. Certainly these various associations can 
contribute not only experience but personnel to the 
National Council of Industrial Design (as it might 
well be called). 

The constru¢tive thinking that has created a clear 
image of this Council and a workable plan for its 
activities encourages the belief that if financial 
support is forthcoming something may be done that is 
worth doing. 
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NEWS & TOPICS 


POPULAR ARCHITECTURAL SIMILES 


DVERSE criticism by the general public, when directed 


against a building, commonly takes the form of 


likening its appearance to some other building or 
material object of fancied inferiority. This habit is of respect- 
able antiquity, and it is quite likely that Egyptian scoffers 
derided the Pyramids as being ** like a heap of sand,” while 
Athenian lowbrows would stigmatize Lysicrates’ Choragic 
monument as an egg-boiler, or some similarly inapposite 
term. In Renaissance times we are on surer ground, for the 
names popularly applied to certain of Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
designs cling to them to this day. We have at Blackheath 
both Mincepie House and Goosepie House, which are 
characteristic flights of fancy. There is * Wren’s 
flowerpot,’ the vase-studded tower of St, Mary Somerset 
in Thames Street. More recently, did not Ruskin liken 
St. John’s, Westminster, to an overturned table, the four 
towers being the legs ? 


also 


* 

Not infallibly are the intended left-handed compliments 
which are meted out so utterly damnatory as their users 
suppose. The common description, “like a_ barn,” 
applied to a house having strong definition of shape and 
no fripperies would be, if true, very high praise—always 
supposing that the right type of barn was intended by 
the comparison. Similarly the scathing “like a housing 
with its specialized meaning when applied to 
any restrained and orderly piece of design, may constitute 
in effect a compliment. Higher flights are sometimes tried, 
and we have lately heard the new Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre likened to a waterworks, while some of us remember 
the popular chara¢terization of Bentley’s unfamiliar 
Byzantine Cathedral at Westminster as ** three gasometers 
and a factory chimney.” 


scheme,” 


* 


But such similes are not always intended in derogatory 
sense—sometimes they are merely humorous. Near my 
home is a nice house by Mr. Penty, which early acquired 
the pet name of ‘* The Dreadnought,” from its possession 
of two noble chimneys in line, which showed a fancied 
resemblance to the then (1912) latest sensation in battle- 
ships. Nearby a charmingly designed group of cottages 
by Mr. Michael Burney, curving to suit their situation at 
a road junction, were nicknamed * The Banana Cottages,” 
and so remained until the novelty wore off. 

- 
VALUE IN REPETITION 

Mr. D. S. Maccoll reminds us in an article in the current 
issue of The Nineteenth Century that we are every day more 
likely to lose ‘Waterloo Bridge, and his article is written 
most expressly to set down clearly the historical facts, the 
opinions of men both dead and living, and some digest of 
the technical and other matter bearing upon it. Much 
has been written in heat and anger: nearly everything 
has already been said by one side or the other; but this 
résumé of Mr. Maccoll’s, in the quiet that follows the storm, 
takes careful measure of the loss which the destruction of 
the bridge would bring, and proves to the satisfaction of 
any but the politically biased or mentally deficient that no 
good reason exists for pulling down the finest bridge 
monument in Europe, in order to put up another bridge, 
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A. E. Phillips, depicting fire, earth, 
A country blacksmith was responsible for the 
The 


A fireplace, designed by 

water and sky. 

ironwork, and a country painter for the plastic paint. 
work was executed as an experiment. 


constructed in sham, to carry loads which its restricted 
approaches cannot hope to provide. He does again what 
we have done often in the last few years; but if there is 
value in repetition, let us give thanks for another blast. 


* 
** OLD ENGLAND IN BLOOM ”’ 


The above quotation is from a paper by Mr. Edmund 
Blunden, which, with Mr. Chesterton's speech (verbatim) 
at the fourth annual general meeting, makes the annual 
report of the C.P.R.E. a book of literature as well as 
reference. Mr. Blunden’s subject, ‘‘ Preservation,” leads 
him to discriminate between the best conservation which 
would be that, e.g. of both miller and mill, and the second 
best, which is now pretty normal, of idle mill, an empty 
shell in the open-air museum. He concludes that there is 
virtue in such a compromise. 


* 


I agree that half a loaf is better than no bread; a wheat- 
field, with ploughing, reaping and gathering done by 
machines and without one horse, is better than 
pasture. *‘* The bloom of Old England,” let us remember, 
is partly due to the decay of Old England. If the corn 
laws had remained, though less severe, a larger population 
would have stayed in the villages, and the latter, spotted 
with beetroot brickwork and slates, would not have kept 
that “* unspoilt * look till our day. Littleton and Badsey, 
in the Vale of Evesham, show what a really flourishing 
agriculture can make of English villages. I look forward 
to the promised effect of tariffs with mixed feelings, there- 
fore. Much depends on the extent to which the taste of 


mere 











the people can be educated during the next fifty years. 
The C.P.R.E. should let nothing come second to education. 
* 

There is loss and gain in the account of the last year. 
The excellent Town and Country Planning Bill has been 
badly mutilated; the Society's income is_ practically 
stationary; there is some slight improvement in the design 
of petrol stations and in the attitude to architects’ panels; 
the new land taxes have been dropped. 

* 

A disgusting barbarian has proposed that the sky be 
used for advertising purposes; such schemes are bound to 
crop up, but must be stamped on. Whilst the sky is 
untarnished there is hope for the skyline. Fowls’ houses 
have increased enormously since the tariff, and put many 
fields into mourning. We want a pamphlet about them 
immediately, with ideas on shapes and especially on colours. 


* 
THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL SCOTLAND 
The work of the Association for the Preservation of 
Rural Scotland increases yearly in scope. Foremost 


among its activities has been the successful launching 
of a National Trust for Scotland, with now a growing 
membership, a handsome legacy and annual grant 
irom the Pilgrim Trust, and several properties already 
gifted on behalf of the nation. 

* 

Its ancient monuments committee has dealt with an 
extraordinary number of cases requiring investigation and 
action, in several instances involving repair and careful 
preservation. Many of the Border castles and towers have 
been surveyed, photographed, and a record made of their 
present state, while the interest aroused where it has not 
actually led owners to carry out repairs themselves has not 
been without its good effect. Mr. William Davidson’s 
fine and appropriate memorial to the Battle of Preston- 
pans was the outcome of the Association’s efforts to do 
something more than talk. 


LIGHT AS A YARD STICK 

I note from the report of the National Physical Laboratory 
that experiments are now proceeding with a view to estab- 
lishing a wave of light as the universal unit of length, in 
place of the present material standards represented by the 
Imperial Standard Yard and the metre. Apart from the 
advantages of indestructibility and permanence, the pro- 
posed unit offers possibilities of increased accuracy in 
reproduction and measurement. The work so far accom- 
plished indicates that the yard and metre lengths can be 
reproduced to an accuracy of about four millionths of an 
inch, and further refinements of the apparatus are likely 
to increase the accuracy to one millionth of an inch. 

» 

The scientific importance of this refinement is doubtless 
beyond question, but the surveyor is not encouraged to hope 
that he will soon be able to dispense with his sometimes 
inconvenient measuring rod and substitute a pocketable 
light wave. For immediate purposes the material yard 
stick may be accepted as sufficiently accurate, even though 
it varies occasionally by more than an odd millionth of an 


inch. 
* 


THE LATE LORD EBURY 

It is a melancholy task indeed, writes Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, to record the untimely death of Lord Ebury at the 
age of forty-eight. A man of tremendous personality and 
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character, of indomitable courage, both physical and moral, 
and as staunch a friend as any man could wish to have, 
he will be sorely missed in his generation by all who were 
lucky enough to know him, and to work for him, with him 
or under him. He was a great lover of archite¢ture and 
good building, and a firm believer in both being 
indispensable to modern business. It is of particular 
interest to readers of this JouRNAL, perhaps, to recall the 
zest with which he threw himself into the formation of 
the Advisory Council of the Building Industry; a body he 
set up to urge the vital need, especially in London, of a 
revision of our obsolete building laws. Largely through 
his driving force, that body has already been instrumental 
in securing the formation of a thoroughly representative 
committee at the London County Council for the revision 
of the London Building Act. Lord Ebury also became 
vice-chairman of this committee and the firstfruits of its 
labours are already evident in the new Steel Regulations 
and the relaxation of some of the most onerous sanitary 
bylaws. The Advisory Council are now working in close 
touch with the London County Council, and only a few 
days before Lord Ebury’s death presented a compre- 
hensive report on Fire Regulations, which it is hoped may 
assist the London County Council in finding a basis for 
simplifying the rules and regulations on this subject. 
* 

There is one personal reminiscence, Mr. Webb 
continues, which architects will appreciate as showing 
the character of the man: A few weeks after Lord 
Ebury became chairman of the Army and Navy Stores 
(a position which it had been one of his cherished 
ambitions to reach, like his father before him), the 
design for the new shop fronts in Victoria Street had 
to be decided. My father and I had prepared and agreed 
with him the present design, consisting of stone columns 
to support the old brick front above. At the last moment 
Lord Ebury dashed into our office waving an alternative 
scheme showing the whole building, throughout its entire 
length of some 250 feet, balanced on a sheet of plate-glass, 
and the following conversation took place : 

** What will you do, Sir Aston, if this is accepted by the 
Board? ” 

‘We shall ask you to find another architect,” replied 
my father. 

“That is just what I shall tell the Board : 
find another chairman ! ” 

For me, concludes Mr. Webb, ten happy years followed 
of working with a great and lovable man. 


they must 
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JOSEPH ADDISON 
HERE is little to say of the selected 
design, other than praise. It is a 
brilliant piece of planning, and provides 
features which are essential in a building 
of the kind, namely, spacious and direct 
circulations, economic spacing 
supports, well-planned meeting-room, 
banqueting room and library, an im- 
posing entrance, and facades which 
are free from the affected mannerisms 
of much of the architecture of today. 
Competition drawings rarely do full 
justice to the designs they portray, vet 
it is evident from the illustrations of 


the winning design that a building of 


strong and vivid chara¢ter will be 
obtained in this case. 
MAJOR HARRY BARNES 

HE man in the street, when he 


sees the selected design for the new 
building, if he ever does, will realize 
that, as far as traditional architecture is 
concerned, it is ** good-bye to all that.” 

One feels a pang at the passing, but 
sincerity is great and must prevail. 

In Mr. Wornum the Institute has a 
happy combination of youth, experi- 
ence and imagination, and out of that 
co-operation wisely suggested in the 
award of the assessors the Institute 
may, I think, confidently expect a 
building which will make a worthy 
home for the great profession which it 
houses. 


S. PHILLIPS DALES 
N the brief hour in which I have so 
far been able to study the result of 
the Headquarters Competition of the 
R.I.B.A. I have had to confine my 
attention almost entirely to the designs 
placed first. One was not surprised to 
find an extremely simply-treated ex- 
terior, that being the mode. After all, 
the general public as a mass will judge 
the building from the street, and 
possibly more attention will be given 
to detail than has been possible in 

competitive drawings. 
It is a point of interest that a parallel 


building in many ways, and one 
awarded the Institute Gold Medal—the 
Auétioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 


tute building—i is essentially traditional, 
taking i its motif from the delightful front 
opposing it, of Stone Buildings. As in 
that case, the R.I.B.A. scheme has 
attempted to attract attention to its 
main entrance by supporting pylons, 
but far more interestingly than in the 
case of the Estate Institute. One can 
imagine “* bloods”’ of the A.A. and 
Bartlett Schools competing for posses- 
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sion of the mascots crowning them ! 


This idea has ** caught on”? : Commerce 
has placed an inscribed lintel over its 
immense shafts, . with monumental 
sculpture above, in Bush House; while 
India House skys them over the corbels 
supporting the  lintel—and again 
capped with sculptured figures. 

I like the metal balustrade above 
Wornum’s light lintel immensely, as 
also, in a lesser degree, the grille above 
it, though this is continued almost 
ad* nauseam—which maturer drawing 
may relieve. 

But, of course, this is a go per cent. 
planning proposition, and congratula- 
tions on a host of good things! The 
staircase, for instance. How many of 
us would have so treated it, and made 
possible the success of the general 
plan ? 

But why on earth is the general 
clerical and stenographic department 
on the main floor? Accessibility ? 
The inquiry and secretarial, yes! but 
in these days of internal telephones and 
quick lifts this space should be sacred 
to the membership and the interested 
public. And I see no room anywhere 
for the gentlemen of the Press: ad- 
joining the refreshment room if possible, 
please ! ! 

Frankly, I am not satisfied with the 
space for the comfort of the overseas 
and provincial members. I know a 
hostel for such—with a small atelier 
would be a luxury, but—don’t they 
deserve it? The wall space of the 
undersized exhibition room is sacrificed 
to glass area of the windows, and 
almost entirely dependent on internal 
screens. And, speaking of windows 
and the aspect of them, the three top 
floors of “ offices to let’? should be 
warm enough in summer, but will the 
oil capacity be sufficient to heat them 
in winter? (At first glance, I pictured 
myself having a swim, between dry-as- 
dust conferences !) Have you, by the 
way, noticed the little figures at the 
newel heads of the balcony: ‘* Collon”’; 
‘Colloy ” are their respective names? 

We are in future to have our annual 
dinners, dances for disgruntled clients 
and overworked architects to public 
authorities and their staffs, in our own 
banqueting hall—and high time, too, 
some will say, remembering the crush 
at our last “annual.” A welcome 
feature this, capable of quite a lot of 
** window-dressing * long 
overdue, for how can the Press talk if 
there’s nothing going on—archite¢turally 
—in town? My Lady must surely be 
served ! 
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But, honestly, can we with this 
accommodation take our place in the 
forefront of the international picture, 
and, after a world conference held here, 
will a British architect stand any better 
chance of an innings in any inter- 
national competition ? 

We can build bridges, dig under- 
grounds, dam rivers, race the comets 
over and on the ground, but shall we 
be nearer leading the world in building 
aerodromes, power stations, super- 
factories, stadia, and the like—excepting 
via U.S.A.? 


F. E. PEARCE EDWARDS 
OUBTLESS many members of the 
R.I.B.A. while, like myself, not 

being competitors, had looked forward 

to this competition to provide a 
standard example of conditions ideally 
drafted, with accommodation and re- 
quirements scheduled in unequivocal 
manner, and that the award of a dis- 
tinguished jury would be acceptable 
by everyone, minus the customary 
criticism and dissatisfaction, if for this 
occasion only. 

Further, that the result would be the 
emergence of a_ superlative design, 
perfect in all its parts, and complying 
in every respect with the conditions. 

What do we find after this mountain 
of labour ? An outcome which is calcu- 
lated to arouse feelings of intense dis- 
appointment, and, indeed, dismay, lest 
such a mediocre result should by any 
chance be regarded, outside the pro- 
fession, as representing the summit of 
architectural design of the day. Of 
course, the profession itself will realize 
at once that this is not so, and the 
names of half a dozen architects will 
readily occur, any one of whom could 
have been relied upon for a design of 
real distinction. 

A critic has very rightly observed : 
* It is difficult to determine what were 
the principles that guided them (the 
assessors) in their choice.”” Apparently 
not the conditions for which they were 
responsible, because it is at once 
evident that these are broken more or 
less in practically every one of the 
selected designs. Apart from mere 
crudities of plan and elevation, instances 
of this may be adduced, such as the 
planning of the library on one or both 
noisy fronts, when a quiet and secluded 
position was stipulated; insufficient 
and inconvenient cloakrooms, when 
ample accommodation and circulation 
were especially required; utterly in- 
adequate and duplicated food services 
to large hall, council dining and 











being 


hall 
mostly too small for 400 diners, and in 
the first selected design obstructed with 


members’ rooms _ (large 


omission of cleaners’ rooms 
and _ sinks, definitely required: the 
varying amount and 
rentable office space, which was to 
receive ** special consideration ~ in the 
award: office entrance in Portland 
Place when requirement was Weymouth 
Street: and one lift instead of two, as 
specified. 

It may be argued that these points are 


columns 


merely details, and that evidence of 


‘imaginative handling of plan “ is all 
that matters. But due attention to all 
these items would have _ necessitated 
most of the plans being entirely re- 
drafted. Many competitors who rigidly 
adhered to the conditions have, as usual, 
been left with legitimate ground for 
dissatisfaction. It will be small conso- 
lation to them should the complete 
transformation hereafter appear as fore- 


shadowed by a commentator, who is of 


opinion that in the selected design the 
assessors have looked for a scheme 
““capable of alteration in working 


out”?! Surely this is not the method 
or the climax for which such high 
hopes had been raised ? 
R. NORMAN MACKELLAR 

Tradi- 


wow what did you expett ! 
tion Modern functional 

Neo something—Hybrid—fill in the 
“isms? as required. But no—it was 
to be the * Big Idea.’ Before the 
award I read somewhere that the Big 
Idea might be produced. Big Idea, 
forsooth! Did the writer really expect 
his big idea from the ingredients to be 
provided on a cramped site with 
restrictions on three dimensions—never 
mind the 3s. per cubic foot ?. I judged 
at the time when I read the article that 
Mr. Big Idea was not a competitor. 
I hope he has now been to the * Show 
of Shows.” 

Over 300 men and women have tried 
to produce the Big Idea—without suc- 
cess, thank goodness—for the prestige 
of the members of the R.I.B.A., who 
have designed and executed buildings 
during the last decade. 


Have I seen the Show? Certainly. 
I walked and walked—and did not 
talk—in and out and round about 


these horse stalls, examined the nose 
bags and the tails. I admit I staggered 
a wee bit at the end, and would have 
welcomed a modern cocktail bar in 
the last stall, but the best that could be 
done was a cup of tea. It was tempo- 
rarily sustaining and in a weak moment 
I entered a show of paints and cements. 

But the horse stalls were calling. 
I could hear the champing of the bits, 
so back I went again to the thorough- 
breds. I had another fond look at the 
table of the mighty in one of the stalls. 
I wondered if it was the high colours 
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suitability of 


of one of the also-rans that tempted 
them to park their table there to sort 
out the handicaps. 

Now what have you got? I think 
the best all-round scheme in the room 

and it’s some room. 

I congratulate the winner; and good 
luck ! 

I congratulate the assessors—theirs 
was an arduous task—and the R.I.B.A., 
for promoting the competition. 

I don’t propose to criticize this or 
that detail. The design has sufficient 
interest to make you pause, to think 
to try some day to go further and to 
forget many things. The author 
appears to me to have worked in three 
dimensions all the time and used his 
imagination within the difficult con- 
ditions. Of course there are weak 
spots—have you ever yet found any- 
thing perfect ? It also strikes me as a 
design that will improve with further 
study and modelling. 





RK. Norman MacKellar. 


A word about the drawings. Com- 
petitors often grouse when restrictions 
are placed on the rendering of drawings. 
Here is a case where the simple line 
has won—executed in a sympathetic 
manner. 

The placed ones. At first blush I 
confess I found it difficult to understand 
the grouping, but on further considera- 
tion one could appreciate the various 
meritorious points. Plan, section or 
elevation—mostly plan, however—in no 
case are all three combined so well as 
in the winning design. Better luck 
next time. 

The also-rans. [It is not possible to 
deal with them in detail. There are 
many bonny marked ones, many cour- 
ageous schemes and many timid ones. 

It is good to see the names of men 
who are not usually known as * com- 
petition wallahs.”” I expected to see 
the names of experienced hands at the 
game. The new-comer can _ console 
himself that he is in such good company. 
Many competitors attacked the 
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problem too aggressively—I don’t quite 
know how to explain that. The plans 
are too forced—the elevations appear 
like things apart and the se¢tions take 
care of themselves. There, that’s what 
I mean. One—two—three—instead of 
one made up of three. 

The exhibition. I suppose someone 
will produce the statistics giving the 
number of competitors, square yards 
of paper, number of miles of lines in 
relation to the earth’s circumference 
or the distance to the moon, number of 
acres of floor-space covered by exhibits 

if someone told me ten I'd believe 
them), and don’t forget the cost, laddie 

prodigious! Talk about the love of 
creative design, the joys of production, 
and don’t forget the men who nailed 
them up, printed the names and gave 
the one-way traffic directions. 

I think it’s a pity the show could not 
be sent round to all schools of archi- 
tecture in turn, and then have a reali 
** pukka” conference with the Board 
of Architectural Education.  JVerd sap. 


NIEL MARTIN-KAYE 
Head: School of Architecture, Southend- 
on-Sea ; Hon. Secretary : Essex, Cambridge 
and Herts Society of Architects 
WOULD like to congratulate Mr. 
Wornum on the result. The winning 
design owes its distinction to its extreme 
simplicity, good: taste and refinement. 
Furthermore, in my humble opinion, 
it will accomplish a very difficult task 
one always difficult to achieve—of 
causing the man-in-the-street to look 
not only once, but even twice or more 
times at the finished building, not 
merely because it is the official home 
of architects, but because Mr. Wornum 
has managed to convey to him so much 
of that inner spirit and beauty which 
architecture, “the old lady of many 
loves,” as Dr. Unwin aptly put it, has 
to bestow, and which, although eagerly 
sought for, is vouchsafed to very few. 


T. R. MILBURN 

HE other professions will be watch- 

ing both the design and its reception 
by architects very closely, as the com- 
petition is outstanding in the annals 
of architecture. It has always been 
my view that, from a competitor's 
point of view, it should be considered 
that an assessor, like a referee, can do 
no wrong, and a competitor ought to 
accept an assessor’s award as being 
perfect. 
The elevation of the design placed 
first is dignified, and should prove a 


striking example of modern archi- 
tecture. 

The planning, so far as I can see, is 
good. 


The entrance hall will be impressive, 
spacious and capable of architectural 
treatment worthy of the Institute. The 
administration is sound and workable. 
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The shape of the meeting-hall suggests 
that very careful acoustical treatment 
will be required. The planning of the 
council chamber is intimate, but is cer- 
tainly not in the quietest part of the site. 


JOHN B. SURMAN 

THINK the Royal Institute of British 

Archite¢ts are to be congratulated on 
the result of this remarkable competi- 
tion for their new building, in so far 
as it has produced a design for a 
structure that seems to be eminently 
suited for its purpose, possessing a 
distinction and a quality in its con- 
ception which, when translated into 
materials, should give London a build- 
ing of first importance. 

Mr. Wornum is to be congratulated 


on his success, and I am sure the 


profession will rejoice at the honour he 
has achieved, and the Institute are to 
be congratulated on having appointed 
assessors whose wise decision will ulti- 
mately give them such a fine building, 
worthy of the best traditions of the art 
for which they stand. 


PHILIP TILDEN 

FEEL that the winning design is rather 
like the Mikado’s governess, whom, 
they explained, had a very nice inside. 
Mikado’s answer was: ‘“ Then why 
doesn’t she turn herself inside out.” — 
The main axial planning intrigues me 
very much; but one or two of the 
minor axial lines seem to me to draw 
attention to subsidiary factors rather 
than important ones; I do not 
altogether like the typists being taken 
out of the clerks’ office, thereby also 
jolting the plan and, I should think, 
obscuring a certain amount of light. 
My feeling about the outside is that 
it is playing for safety, and that in the 
one place where the architect has let 
himself go, he has put the whole 
building out of scale; for I frankly do 
not like the enormous window above 
the front door. 

I wonder whether a roof improves the 
building. The French knew how to 


John B. Surman. 


make magnificent roofs, and still to 
keep the monumental appearance of 
any building they touched; but I think 
that we in England, in all but domestic 
work, detract from our modern 
buildings by its use. 

There is one very great asset that this 
building possesses, namely, the sim- 
plicity of the elevation; but I do not 
feel altogether happy that this building 
should go down to posterity as what 
we consider to be ‘ the ideal” of this 
generation. I must, however, say that 
I think the building is a gentlemanly 
but a ‘* gentleman” dressed in 
clothes that were not bought in 
England. Need there be an_ iron 
staircase in the area at the back? 

I do not want to criticize the other 
designs at all, for I feel sure that the 
winning design possesses a far more 
imaginative layout and, when com- 
pleted, will give the effect to visitors 
that English architeéts must be making 
millions. 


one; 


FREDERIC E. TOWNDROW 
M* own opinion on the assessing of 
this competition could be given 

in a sentence. I doubt if they have 
chosen the right scheme, but, what is 
more important, they have chosen the 
right man. 

Many parts of the plan are badly 
lighted. On the ground floor the 
entrance hall is practically in darkness, 
the cloakroom accommodation is in- 
sufficient for large gatherings, and the 
meeting hall is of awkward shape. 
The first floor is magnificent. It is 
easily the best exhibition banqueting 
floor in the whole show, and on this, 
with the spatial qualities of the section, 
the whole scheme is most distinguished. 
The placing of the main. staircase 
seems to me to be absolutely right. 
But the members’ rooms on_ the 
second floor are, to my mind, quite 
wrong. Assuming that the present 
arrangements hold good, after any 
meeting in the meeting-hall (which is 
at basement level), members would 
have to proceed up three flights on 
the grand staircase, then across to the 
minor staircase, up another floor to 
the second floor. The lifts could not 
cope with such large numbers. More- 
over, there is only one entrance door 
into these members’ rooms, so that, in 
order to proceed to the tea-room, one 
would have to go through the members’ 
writing-room and reading-room. 

The third (library) floor also is none 
too good. The conditions obviously 
stressed the importance of the reference 
section in these words : ** The reference 
section is the most important part of 
the library, and needs ample space 
and quietude.” Seven thousand feet of 
superficial area of bookcases was re- 
quired, of which the lending section 
only required 1,000 ft. In the winning 


god 
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plan we may see the reference section 
tucked to one side, with the lending 
section taking up a dominant position 
in the centre. On this plan, also, we 
may notice how that curious 4}-in. 
break on the front has no reference 
whatever to the plan. 

The lettable office floors seem to have 
been ignored. In spite of those mis- 
leading words in the conditions, which 
said : ‘* Special consideration will be 
given to the amount (sic) and _ suit- 
ability of the floor space so provided.” 
In the winning scheme there are large 
areas on the front wall of these offices 
which have no windows. Goodness 
knows how these floor areas are to be 
subdivided ! And as to the elevations, 
although displaying a fine sense of 
scale and considerable ability, these 
are frankly unsuitable. They are not 
likely to be * held by the . . . general 
public to be an example of the best 
work of our time.” Though a few 
architects may search for their qualities, 
they will convey very little to the 
general public. Yet, when all is said 
and done, it is probably the best 
scheme in the whole show. Un- 
doubtedly it shows an ability far above 
the average, and an artistic sensitive- 
ness in the drawing of the metal grill- 
work, which must have played a great 
part in the assessors’ minds in counter- 
weighting the faults of the plans. It 
is easy enough to see that amidst that 
bewildering mile of 3,000 drawings, 
the assessors got a bit ‘ flummoxed,” 
just as you or I or anyone except a 
would have got completely 
“flummoxed.” With such a competi- 
tion, and with so many entries, it be- 
came manifestly impossible to judge 
these schemes purely on their planning 
merits. Practical planning provided 
them only with a basis for their first 
rough sorting out. Then they had to 
concentrate on something in_par- 
ticular, so they seem to have con- 
centrated on the size and magnificence 
of the exhibition banqueting hall (much 


T. R. Milburn. 
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to the dismay of many able com- 
petitors, who, judging by the ordinary 
traditions of the R.I.B.A., could not 
possibly conceive that so much im- 
portance was going to be given to this 
exhibition banqueting business. The 
conditions were terribly vague and 
culpably misleading on this point 

Then, having sorted out the fine 
banqueting halls (almost irrespective 
of anything else), in the end it must 
have been a case of weighing hairs 
between the counterbalancing faults 
and virtues of the different competitors, 
and in the end they went frankly for 
what the drawings implied rather than 
what they gave. For Mr. Wornum’s 
scheme does display that kind of ability 
which we need for this building. He 
is an artist; he is fresh and clean in 
his outlook; he is experienced but not 
hardened; and he is, above everything 
else, sensitive to what is needed. He 
will certainly make a good job of it, 
even if he has to redesign the whole 
scheme (as I hope he will). And 
in doing this, he should be given 
carte blanche to take whatever he thinks 
worth while from any other schemes, 
even if it means adopting more than 
half another competitor’s plan. I 
believe that he will have the courage 


THE USE OF 


Frederic E. Towndrow. 


to do this if need be, and that we will 
be generous enough to support that 
courage. For what we are out to get 
is not the peculiar expression of one 
fortunate individual, but a man who 
will deputize for us and give us the 
best building of our time, represen- 


tative, not merely of himself, but of 
every good contribution that can be 


made by the best brains in the 


profession. 


MODERN 
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MAURICE E. WEBB 
AS a member of the Premises Com- 
mittee, who took the place of the 

‘** promoters ’’ in an ordinary competi- 
tion, | was debarred from competing 
in an effort which is said to have resulted 
in a mile and a-half of drawings, and 
expenditure of time and money in 
the making of these drawings, which, 
at a low estimate, might easily run into 
£30,000 to £40,000, or one-fifth of the 
cost of the building itself. But, as 
Mr. Kipling has said, that is another 
story. This competition is a story 
which should give our profession an 
opportunity for hard thinking. 

For the result, I can only say that the 
longer I look at the winning design the 
more I like it. The plan and the 
sections are full of imagination, and 
the whole scheme seems to me to be 
fluid and capable of becoming in due 
course a great building. 

Criticism there is, and must be, but 
the design obviously has been made by 
a man of ideas without preconceived 
notions of competition planning. I 
think the assessors must have tried to 
get behind the paper work to the man 
who put it on to paper. If all com- 
petitions could be assessed on the same 
basis it would be good for architecture. 


MATERIALS 


An Analysis of the R.I.B.A. Competition 


FIRST glance down the intermin- 
able vista of drawings at Thames 
House was liable to produce a 

sense of acute depression. So many 
hours would seem to have been wasted 
over the preparation of these carefully 
drawn sets that one is tempted to think 
that perhaps the two-round contest 
would have been less gruelling to the 
284 competitors, for one must go back 
to pre-war days to find a British com- 
petition which has attracted so large 
a field. Since then many new materials 
have passed from the experimental 
stage into everyday use. What influ- 
ence has reinforced concrete, glass, non- 
corrosive metal work, acoustic sound- 
proofing had upon design? Here at 

Lambeth one should have had in micro- 
cosm the reaction of British architecture 
to new conditions. 

The most revolutionary departure 
from old ways, scarcely remarkable 
now because almost universal, is the 
adoption of a_ reinforced concrete 
skeleton construction, resulting in a 
cellular type of section emancipated 
from thick wall masses on the lower 
floors. There is a lightness about the 
cross - section of Messrs. Richardson 
and Gill’s design which gives the sense 
of fitness and economy made possible 
by this material. 

The set backs of the ** lodgers’ attics ”’ 
of many designs and the absence of 


heavy cornices are the logical outcome 
of structural needs. Steel has made the 
rectangular form of planning pre- 
dominate and also determines the 
points of supports at regular intervals, 
or of multiples of such intervals. The 
winning design has a practical girder 
span of about 30 ft., with continuous 
points of support running vertically 
from basement to top story. 

Very few competitors have gone to 
extremes and treated the external walls 
merely as curtains, but Mr. Maxwell 
Fry has a design that is logically and 
obviously a reinforced concrete build- 
ing. It is hard to understand the 
mentality that insists that such a 
treatment is un-English, while accepting 
as fellow-nationals the vertical steel 
expression of the second premiated 


design and the rather stark elevation of 


Mr. M. T. Mitchell. 

The condition of stone elevations must 
have rather cramped the style of the 
experimentalists, but some adopted 
the method of veneering the concrete 
face with thin slabs instead of laying 
the beds in imitation of weight-carrying 
masonry. Mr. J. K. Hicks has a good 
elevation of this type which is also the 
method adopted for the street fronts 
by both Mr. Maxwell Fry and Mr. E. 
Playne. Several competitors have, 
however, left the rear elevation in 
naked concrete. Messrs. Smith, 


Hasburgh, Hubbard and Hope have 
used hollow tile construction behind 
the Portland stone in place of brick, 
and Mr. J. K. Hicks covers the inner 
side of the external brickwork with a 
2-in. insulating skin of cork. 

The decorative value of glass has been 
appreciated by several competitors; 
one of the most effective schemes, 
judging from the indications on the 
sections, will be the great glass screens 
to the main staircase of the winning 
design. Mr. M. J. Dawson has a 
cast - glass voussoired dome to the 
entrance and a fluted fenestration 
treatment of double windows to the 
lower part of his elevations, presumably 
as a sound baffle; and the heavy metal 
croisé casements of Mr. J. K. Hicks 
glazed with }-in. plate-glass is also a 
scheme of noise absorption, according 
to the report accompanying his 
drawings. 

Mr. D. E. Kestland shows enormous 
openings the full height of the elevations 
filled in with aluminium frames and 
ornamental metal panels between the 
floors. Prismatic glass has been used 
for the meeting-room windows by 
Messrs. Easton and Robertson, and 
Messrs. Gale and Wells have used Vita 
glass in a design more appropriate to a 
**new health’? movement than to the 
R.I.B.A. The science of acoustics is 
no longer just guesswork, and many of 
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the designs have adopted special 
materials to ensure satisfactory results. 
Cabot quilting and hard woods have 
been introduced by Messrs. Easton and 
Robertson as absorbents and resonants. 
Messrs. Gale and Wills have rooted 
their meeting -room with shallow 
pumice domes, fluted to break up 
sound waves, and Messrs. Curtis Green 
and Partners have canvas coverings to 
the walls of both exhibition gallery and 
meeting-room. 

On several of the se¢tions suggestions 
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for plywood decoration are indicated, 
but the majority of the competitors 
evince a partiality for the gorgonzola 
marble wall and travertine flooring 
when something sumptuous seems 
required. Several designs have, not 
always happily, borrowed motifs from 
the Stockholm City Hall, but no 
one seems to have remembered the 
rich effeét of modelled and coloured 
plaster. 

On the whole the competitors have 
not been adventurous in the employ- 
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ment of new building materials, but 
on the other hand few have been 
content to keep wholly to the old paths. 
Perhaps the elevation of Mr. Guy 
Dawber is a good example of the 
wholly conservative outlook. One 
returns to the winning design with the 
feeling that here is something English 
but not insular, scholarly without being 
pedantic, imaginative but not un- 
balanced, not an outstanding winner 
but a sure one, if only by a short head. 
tb. E. Ww. 


SOME OTHER SCHEMES OF NOTE 


lll: 


hundred or so 

classical compromises, the 

scheme by Messrs. E. Guy 
Dawber, A.R.A., and Partners is, in 
my opinion, the best and most con- 
sistent contribution of the traditional 
school. The plan is laid out nobly and 
firmly, in the grand manner, and, 
though it is somewhat wasteful, it is 
simple and thoroughly British. 


MONGST the 


SELECTED BY FREDERIC TOWNDROW 


Its chief feature is a great entrance 
and staircase hall in the centre, which 
rises up for four floors (i.e. over 70 ft. 
and as there are only two lettable 
office floors above this, the amount 
devoted to this large feature in circula- 
tion may be gauged. Such a large 
space in the centre of each floor gives 
a consequent simplicity and dire¢t 
accessibility to all the apartments. 












































PORTLAND 


No. 160 


The Design by E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A4., and Partners 


The meeting-room is arranged in the 
basement on the Portland Place frontage 
and parallel with it. The ground floor 
shows a bold and large-scale layout 
with the long, wide entrance hall and 
the main staircase at the end. Offices 
and the President’s suite are on the 
right. 

The first floor consists simply of the 
great staircase and reception hall in the 
centre, and the exhibition galleries 
grouped along the frontages. The 
second floor contains the council 
chamber on the main axis of the 
Portland Place frontage, with ante- 
room on the right, and a members’ 
room and council club dining-room on 
the Weymouth Street frontage. The 
third floor shows the library on the 
Portland Place frontage and librarian’s 
staff rooms towards the eastern part of 
the Weymouth Street frontage. In 
many respects this is the simplest plan 
in the whole exhibition. 

Its elevations are thoroughly sound. 
They show no half-hearted compro- 
mises with modernity; and, con- 
sidering that we are still in a period of 
doubt and transition, they would have 
pleased quite as many people as the 
winning ones. However, here the in- 
terior decoration as suggested on the 
drawings is hardly lively enough for 
us nowadays. There is a depressing 
sameness of plinth, column and cornice, 
an everlasting repetition of the ever- 
lasting orders, on every floor and in 
every nook and corner. Such whole- 
hearted consistency may be commend- 
able, but it is likely to be very dull when 
we get the same elements occurring 
again and again in a _ multi-storied 
building. 

Yet the drawings hardly do justice to 
the scheme. They are carried out in 
a strong ink line, which is, perhaps, too 
downright and heavy to give the im- 
pression of a sensitive touch; while a 
dull grey rendering, unrelieved in tone, 
makes the building look a great deal 
more stodgy than it really would have 
been in fa¢t. 
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STUDIOS AT BROADCASTING HOUSE 
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[By G. Val Myer. 


A view taken from the steps of All Souls’ Church, Langham Place. The fagade is of Portland stone. 
A sculptured group by Eric Gill is to occupy the niche cver the entrance. 


HE keynote of the planning of 


Broadcasting House is the ac- 

commodation of the studios and 
their suites, suitably grouped in a vast 
central tower, arranged so that artists 
are segregated on all floors from the 
administrative and executive depart- 
ments, which are housed in_ the 


offices encircling the tower. Hence 
there may be said to be a building 
within a building, the brick tower 
being definitely distinct, both as regards 
construction and occupation, from the 
steel-frame building that surrounds it. 
In this way, the offices have the full 
advantage of daylight and at the 


same time a¢t as sound insulators for 
the studios inside the tower which they 
surround. 

In the encircling offices themselves, 
accommodation is provided for a 
staff of 750 persons, while the tower 
contains no fewer than twenty-two 
studios built in self-contained suites. 
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[By G. Val Mover. 

The entrance hall, looking towards the 

main doors, which are of bronze. The 

walls are of Hopton-Wood marble, and 
the floor is of mosaic. 


There are three floors below and eight 
floors above street level. The studios 
vary in size from small “ Talks” 
studios to the main concert hall, which 
has a volume of 125,000 cubic feet, 
and is capable of seating an audience 
of 750 people, in addition to a full 


Broadcasting House, W.} 


Plan of the third, a studio, floor. 


the building. Lateral insulation of sound is obtained by “ buffer ” 


symphony orchestra. Entering Broad- 
casting House from the main en- 
trance in Langham Place, one comes 
into a spacious semicircular entrance 
hall. Arranged at the back of the 
hall, facing the entrance, are two large 
lifts that serve the office accommo- 
dation on all floors. 
these lifts is a pair of large bronze 
doors, through which all artists entering 
the building pass into a large foyer 
beyond, where two more lifts serve all 
floors of the studio tower. It has been 


found desirable to avoid the placing of 


artists in a central waiting-room, as 
some delay would be inevitable in col- 
lecting them and taking them up to 
their correct studios. For this reason 


each suite of studios is provided with its 


own artists’ waiting-room. 

British materials have been used 
almost exclusively in the construction 
and decoration of Broadcasting House. 
Apart from its architectural and deco- 
rative features, the building is unique in 
its construction, and notable for its lifts, 
water supply, ventilation, air condition- 
ing and heating and other equipment. 

Lieut.-Col. G. Val Myer, F.R.1.B.a., 
was the architect for the whole building, 
except the decoration of the studios and 
their respective suites. He was also 
responsible for the large concert hall. 
The studio interiors were designed by 
Messrs. Raymond McGrath, B.ARCH., 
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[By G. Val Myer. 
The entrance hall, looking towards the 
The lighting scheme is amber. 
In the hall on the left is the counter of 


the B.B.C. bookshop. 


staircase. 


F.R.I.B.A.; S. Chermayeff; A. Wells 
Coates, B.sc., PH.D.; Edward Maufe, 
F.R.1.B.A.; and Mrs. Philip Trotter. 
The building was designed by Lieut.- 
Col. G. Val Myer in association with 
Mr. M. T. Tudsbery, A.M.1.c.£., civil 
engineer to the B.B.C. 
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[By G. Val Myer. 
The studio tower is surrounded by a corridor serving the administrative offices in the outer ring of 
sections, between one studio floor and another. 
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Concert Hall, Broadcasting House, W.] [By G. Val Myer. Studio B.B., Broadcasting House, W.]} [By Raymond McGrath. 
The concert hall seats 744 people, and is decorated in blue and 
grey, with orange and grey wall fabrics and black columns. decorated in varying colours of copper, buff and blue. 


This studio, for dance music, oétets and chamber music, is 


Studio 6E. 

By Wells Coates.| 
One of the two 
gramophone 
studios which 
are planned 
en suite with 
the large “ ef- 
fects’ studio. 


[Studio 8B. 

By S. Chermayeff. 

A studio for 

a twofold pur- 

pose : inti- 

mate talks and 
debates. 
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Studio 3E, Broadcasting House, W.] [By Edward Maufe. 


The studio for religious services has a chapel-like interior, with three tall arches at the east end, supported on 

four slender green columns with silver-gold capitals. Walls are pale grey Italian pink and in a blue ceiling are 

silver stars with a glory-of-rays at the centre. In one of the vertical planes on the south side is a slender niche, in 

which there is a stone figure of St. George, by Vernon Hill. At the west end is a high-columned gallery for the 
public, with a coved silver ceiling, lighted indired¢tly. 
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NORWICH MUNICIPAL OFFICES COMPETITION 


WINNING DESIGN : BY C. H. JAMES AND S. ROWLAND PIERCE 





N this and the following 
four pages are illus- 
trated the first premi- 

ated designs in the competition 
for the Norwich Municipal 
Offices. The assessor, Mr. 
Robert Atkinson,  F.R.I.B.A., 
made his award as follows : 

First premium (£500) Messrs. 
C. H. James and S. Rowland 
Pierce, F. & A.R.LB.A. 

The further premium of £700 
was divided amongst the next 
three competitors, as follows : 
£250) Sir John Burnet, R.a., 
Tait and Lorne, FF.R.I.B.A.; ’ 
£250) Messrs. Shepherd and 
Jellicoe, AA.R.L.B.A.; (£200 
Messrs. E. Douglas Lyons, 
Thomas E. North and L. 
Israel. 

The assessor, in his report, 
stated: ‘‘ The winning scheme 
is a simple, dignified, straight- 
forward design, is not too over- 
powering for its position, and 
has sufficient elasticity to be 
able, during progress of the 
work, to be modified to suit any 
requirements of the Council. It 
is one of the few designs which 
place the medical officer in a 
separate block at the rear of 
cere the site. It also includes an 
a_i moh : eo, excellent council suite and the 

; city accountant’s department 

is well placed and well lit.” 

The designs are on exhibition 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, § 
Block plan, elevation to Market Place and section on axis of site. until May 28. 
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Norwich Municipal Offices Competition: Winning Design.] [By C. H. James and S. Rowland Pierce. 
‘ Three of the elevations. The building is intended to be a steel frame structure, the walling generally of 13-in. brickwork. The 
‘ lower and ground floors would be faced with stone, the sculpture, main entrance steps, etc., being in grey granite. The windows 


would be of steel in hardwood frames, with a stone lining to the reveal. The tower is 200 ft. high. 
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Norwich Municipal Offices Competition : 


MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH 
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[By C. H. James and S. Rowland Pierce. 


The third floor contains the city engineer’s and water departments, with unallocated 


space above the police, medical officer of health and sanitary inspector’s offices. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Timber Dwelling-Houses 


Sir,—The article on ‘* Timber Dwell- 
ing-Houses *’ in last week’s issue of the 
JOURNAL is of special interest to me, as 
I have some experience in erecting 
timber houses and am in agreement 
with the writer. These houses have 
proved dry, warm, comfortable, and, 
compared with brick-built houses, rela- 
tively cheaper. They show no signs 
of failure in any way and give their 
owners and occupiers complete satis- 
faction. Indeed, if properly designed 
and constructed, they can be made 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer, 
and therefore more comfortable than 
brick houses. 

There are, however, two great diffi- 
culties, both due to prejudice arising 
from faulty construction in the past. 


The first is that a large proportion of 


people look askance at a timber-built 


house, and if one wants to sell are 
afraid to buy; this affects the selling 
value. For the same reasons people 


are comparatively shy of lending money 
on mortgage on the security “of such 


buildings. There is something too in 
the fact that if there is any hidden 
defect of construction, creating condi- 
tions suitable for dry rot, the results 
are liable to be even more disastrous 
than in brick houses. 

The second snag is in the _ local 
building bylaws. Many of these have 
been modified in recent years to allow 
the walls of dwelling-houses from six 
inches above ground level to be con- 
structed of timber framing, but require 
the spaces in between the timber to be 
filled in solid ‘* with brickwork or other 
solid and incombustible material * and 
the exterior “‘ covered with tiles, slates 
or other suitable incombustible 
material.” 

Under such bylaws one cannot cover 
the external faces of the walls with 
timber unless the walls are of brickwork 
not less than 8} inches thick. The 
erection of entirely timber-built houses 
is therefore confined to rural areas 
where no such bylaws exist. 

It is a matter for regret that at the 
very time when small houses are 
needed and a host of new and improved 


materials suitable for use in houses 
built of timber framing is coming on 
the market, the opportunity for archi- 
tects to exercise their skill and ingenuity 
in their use, for the creation of com- 
fortable and inexpensive houses, should 
be so severely curtailed. 

It all points to the urgent need of a 
thorough and systematic overhaul of 
our system of building regulation to 
which you have more than once called 
attention. C. A. M. SKUES 


The R.I.B.A. Competition 


Sir,—It should be a matter of deep 
concern that intelligent laymen invited 
to express their opinions of the R.I.B.A. 
Competition drawings should be not 
only more direétly critical but con- 
siderably 
the competition than were the architect 
critics. 

I am puzzled to understand whether, 
as some laymen suggest, competitors 
were actuated by timidity and safety 
first, or whether there is really as little 
interest in matters of structural ex- 
pression as the drawings seem to prove. 
Failure could not serve to explain my 
feelings of disappointment that so few 
men saw fit to take their courage in 


their hands and make one whole job of 


the thing, so that not only laymen but 
generations coming after could say, 
“That is the R.I.B.A. building. It is 
an example of modern structure ex- 
pressed in stone and modern materials, 
and it more or less set the pace for 
architecture for years after it was 
built.” 
One 
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Roof Origins 


Sir,—Mr. Creswell’s and Mr. Lloyd's 
letters raise a point of great interest. 
Sir John Soane strove with this question 
in numerous lectures and diagrams, 
trying to get Vitruvius’ primitive hut. 
I fancy none is on the right lines, 
because, as soon as a greater width was 
essential, the ridge beam was the key- 
piece. The rafters rested on it, and 
where length was required centre posts 
supported it. 

In the Malay hut the low walls are 
short sheet piles, and the slopes rest on 
these and the ridge beam. To this 
day, in Italian farm buildings, there 
are to be seen central piers in the 
pediment ends, or gables, a 
the time when the ridge beam was the 
important member. 

If this is correct, the next stage is to 
eliminate the lower part of the centre 
post by a cross beam, which will carry 
the upper part, still supporting the ridge 
beam. After this the ridge beam will 
lose its importance. 

ARTHUR T. BOLTON (CURATOR, 
SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM) 
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Architecture at the Royal 
Academy 


Sir,—In THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 

for May 11, Mr. Dennison criticizes 
my design at the Royal Academy for 
the New Approach to King’s Cross 
Station. I should like to correct the 
number of inaccuracies he manages to 
include in the few words used. 

My name and initials are mis-stated. 

The building shown is clearly of two 
stories and not one. 

The frontage line is part of a large 
segment and not by any means semi- 
circular. 

Further, he questions “the title,” 
but as arches for entrance and exit to 
the station form part of the design at 
the sides, surely “‘ approach” is a 
suitable word ? 

Mr. Dennison’s taste may incline 
to ** functional disorders * without any 
beauty of proportion which some people 
consider architecture; for why he 


ARCHITECTS* 


should wish to introduce the engineer 
in connection with a simple archi- 
tectural problem is beyond my 
*common-place imagination.” 

ALFRED B. YEATES 


Architects’ Rooms at Olympia 
Srr,—As a layman I am very interested 
in reading this week in your valuable 
JOURNAL the explanations by corre- 
spondents of the purpose of the 
Architects’ Rooms at Olympia. 
Would it not have been just as 
effective an advertisement for the 
profession if the designs had not been 
signed by individual architects, just 
as the illustrations are not signed in 
your excellent publication, The Adven- 
ture of Building, quoted by Mr. James? 
From the bold display of the authors’ 
names one cannot help feeling that the 
individual designers of the rooms and 
furniture had hopes of gaining personal 
customers thereby. A, LEDAMUN 


LITERATURE 


AN ARCHITECTURAL PEEP-SHOW 

IG books about little things, e.g. 

Browsings in a Suffolk Meadow, re- 
pulse me, as do also little books on big 
subjects, e.g. Astronomy at a Glance, for 
both kinds seem to be addressed to the 
indolent : the first, to those who are 
too lazy find matter for their own 

‘brown studies”; the second, to 
those who seek relief from boredom in 
idle curiosity. 

I have had, however, to modify my 
view of little books on big subjects since 
reading Mr. Humphrey Pakington’s 
How the World Builds: The Story of 
Architedlure. Here is a whet to the 
appetite : a caviare sandwich to excite 
hunger for a fuller meal. The book 
is one of Messrs. A. C. Black’s ‘* How 
and Why” series, so that Mr. 
Pakington did not conceive the idea 
of writing the story of architecture in 
twenty thousand words, but undertook 
that heavy task at the suggestion of the 
publishers of the work; and both from 
a literary and educative standpoint he 
has made a marked success. He has 
not allowed his command of his subject 
to discourage the reader with implica- 
tions of the learned and technical, and 
has disciplined his own enthusiasm to 
warm theirs. His devices of exposition 
are admirable, and he stimulates the 
uninformed reader in such a way as to 
awaken his intelligent interest. 

The book, moreover, is compre- 
hensive : it opens with man roosting 
in a tree, and ends with him operating 
a vacuum cleaner in a concrete-built 
house. This tracing down, and identi- 
fying with present-day life, of an 
impulse which has produced some of 
the greatest achievements in the history 
of humanity is chara¢teristic of the 
note of romantic realism which colours 
the book. 


It may well be wondered how the 
author has contrived to do so much in 
a hundred small pages. His device is 
well hidden; but it consists in displaying 
his subject in a succession of peeps, and 
in seeing that each peep displays one 
or other of those romantic—if I may 
use the word—aspet¢ts of building which 
the informed student of architecture 
dotes on. The covering of spaces with 
timber trusses, stone vaults and domes 


is presented as a practical problem of 


building. 

I do not know whether Mr. Pakington’s 
games with books and with orange peel 
are of his own devising; but they are 
excellent, and any ordinarily intelligent 
boy or girl who made the experiments 
under the guidance of his exposition 
would thereafter gather the true beauty 
of those constructions and not stare, 
like stunned sheep, in stupefied admira- 
tion at the elegance of form of, for 
instance, flying buttresses. With the 
same discernment Mr. Pakington dwells 
on the refinements used by the builders 
of Greek temples; and has space for a 
brief sketch of the life of Inigo Jones : 
one being an illuminative instance of 
the subtleties involved in architectural 
design, and the other of the esteem 
accorded to architeéts in the days when 
accredited architects first appeared 
among us. 

The subjects for illustration are well 
chosen, and Mr. Enthoven’s rendering 
of bird’s-eye views in freehand line 
drawings is most happy. The buildings 
are by this means presented vividly and 
in toto, and are given that aspect of 
models which is most attractive and 
intelligible to the uninformed; and he 
has contrived also to analyse them 


and enforce what is chara¢teristic of 


them, and at the same time give us 
pictures. The little drawing—all are 
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small—of Santa Sophia is a delight, so 
perfectly does it display the con- 
structive principles to which the build- 
ing owes its beautiful casket-like form 
This little book is the best short intro- 
duction, for the general reader, to the 
subject of architecture that I have seen. 
Any bright boy or girl whose interest 
was captured by- the book would be 
fitted out for life with a right sense of 
the meaning of building, of the nature 
of the beauty with which artists in 
building have invested it, and of 
architecture as a thing to be under- 
stood and not gaped at. 

KARSHISH (H. B. CRESWELL) 
How the World Builds : The Story of Architeéture. 
By Humphrey Pakington. Illustrations by 


Roderick E. Enthoven. London: A. C. 
Black, Ltd. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICS WITHOUT TEARS 


T does not always follow that a 
person who perceives or experiences 
a need is himself competent to fill it. 
The compact and comprehensive little 
volume on Mathematics for Students of 

Building is designed, however, by 
authors who have evidently observed 
the need for such a book in the exercise 
of their calling, the one as principal, 
the other as lecturer to the L.C.C. 
School of Building, and they are 
particularly well qualified to compile it. 

In their preface Messrs. F. E. Drury 
and W. T. Haslam suggest that except 
for revision purposes some may regard 
the more elementary arithmetic and 
mensuration sections as unnecessary. 
But the fact that these comparatively 
simple basic matters are included, and 
are explained in a simple and common- 
sense manner, seems to invite the 
confidence of the student to whom the 
mathematical aspect of his special 
craft or of building technology in 
general is irksome or formidable. 

The authors offer to the most timid 
an encouragement to proceed un- 
hesitatingly along the road mapped 
out, and the assurance of sympathy 
with his timidity even while they take 
him firmly by the arm and induce him 
to pat the heads of the chained dragons 
in the path. The examples to be 
worked are carefully chosen, and in 
some sections are grouped for ready 
reference under headings with various 
trades, suchas “‘ excavator,” “ plasterer, 
etc. It is intended to follow up this 
Book I, which is of an elementary 
character for use by apprentices and 
members of first-year technical courses, 
by two more volumes designed respec- 
tively for second- and third-year courses. 
Their advent may be awaited with 
some eagerness if the simplicity, com- 
prehensiveness and common - sense 
methods shown in the present volume 
provide a foretaste of their quality. 

Vv. M. ¢ 


Mathematics for Students of Building. Book I. 
By F. E. Drury, M.sc.TECH., M.I.STRUCT.E., and 
W. T. Haslam, p.sc. London: Arnold. Price 
4s. 6d. net. 
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IN THAT CONTINGENCY 


The following abstracts of inquiries represent a number of those recently 


submitted to the Building Research Station. 


The information given in the 


replies quoted is based on available knowledge. It has to be borne in mind 
that further scientific investigations may in the course of time indicate direétions 
in which the replies might be supplemented or modified. Moreover, the replies 
relate to the specific subjeét of each inquiry, and are not necessarily suitable for 
application to all similar problems. Crown Copyright Reserved. 


Cracking of Renderings 
N accepting a contract to carry out two- 
coat cement and sand rendering, the con- 
tractor had absolutely to guarantee the 
work against cracking and to this end 
sought information and advice from the 
Building Research Station. 

It is an extremely difficult matter to 
ensure that no cracking will occur, and 
it is very much open to question 
whether, in the present state of the 
knowledge on the subject, it would be 
possible to guarantee complete im- 
munity from cracking, even if all the 
precautions were observed which could 
reasonably be suggested. 

The problem is a complicated one: 
cement renderings may be said to crack 
in one of two ways: (a) major cracks 
which extend right through the 
rendering due to shrinkage over a 
comparatively large area; (b) a net- 
work of small cracks, usually known as 
‘* crazing,’ which may be confined to 
the surface and not extend right 


through the rendering. The subject of 


* crazing *’ of cement produéts is under 
investigation at this Station, but the 
data at present available are not 
sufficient to make possible a final pro- 
nouncement regarding its prevention. 
It may be stated, however, that the 
precautions which should be taken to 
eliminate the formation of major cracks 
will also assist in reducing the formation 
of “ crazing.” 

The defects of cracking and crazing 
are primarily due to the _ property 


possessed by all cement products of 


shrinking as they dry out. The amount 
of shrinkage depends upon the amount 
of cement present and, consequently, 
within limits, it is preferable to avoid 
the use of excessively rich mixes. The 
nature of the background which is 
to be rendered is also important; 
numerous failures of renderings over 


brickwork containing large amounts of 


soluble salts have been reported. In 
certain instances it has been found 
impossible to apply a rendering to 
brickwork of this kind, despite repeated 
attempts. The moisture content of the 
brickwork is also important; obviously 
it should not be excessively dry, but it 
appears from reports that have been 
received that work done under very 
wet conditions is more liable to failure 
than when weather conditions are 
normal; this may perhaps be due to 
physical changes set up by _ large 


variations in the moisture content of 
the wall as a whole. 

The precautions suggested are : 

1: If the wall is very dry, care should 
be taken to wet down before applying 
the rendering. If excessively wet, time 
should be allowed for a certain amount 
of drying out before rendering. 

2: Sand should be clean and well 
graded from coarse to fine. Uniform 
particle size and excessive fineness are 
factors which will call for a high cement 
content, and this is undesirable. 

3: The mix should not be unduly 
rich: 2} to 1 by volume should be 
regarded as the maximum permissible 
degree of richness, and 3 to 1 with a 
well-graded sand would be preferable. 

4: Curing and maturing conditions 
should be carefully controlled. The 
work should be kept moist by frequent 
wetting down for a period of at least 
ten days. Particular attention should 
be given to this if the weather con- 
ditions are such as to give rise to rapid 
drying. 

5: Excessive trowelling brings a rich 
skin to the surface and should be 
avoided. No more water should be 
used than is required to bring the mix 
to a suitable plastering consistence. 

An experimental area of rendering on 
a wall at this Station, composed of equal 
parts by volume of grey and white 
hydrated lime, with suitable sand, has 
proved completely successful and shows 
no sign of cracking or crazing. 


The Use of Ashes in Lime Mortars 

An archite¢t wished to know what were 
the effects of using ground ashes as an 
aggregate for plaster undercoats and lime 
mortars. He had observed that the use of 
such materials was quite common in some 
the cheaper forms of building. 

It is difficult to make a general 
statement concerning the use of such 
materials as ashes, as obviously much 
depends on their nature and clean- 
liness, etc. 

Where ashes are to be used as aggre- 
gates they should, as far as possible, 
be thoroughly burnt, free from appre- 
ciable quantities of unburnt coal, and 
from vegetable and similar organic 
impurities. It is desirable that the 
fine material be removed by screening 
before grinding. 

Assuming ashes to be satisfactory in 
the above respects, they are likely to 
develop more strength in a lime mortar 
than ordinary building sand; this is 


1932 


due to the fact that certain constituents 
of ashes display pozzolanic activity 

i.e. have the property of combining 
chemically with lime to form a 
cementing material). Advantage is 
taken of this property in the “ black 
mortar ” 
England. 

It has to be realized, however, that 
the additional strength imparted to 
lime mortar by the use of ashes may be 
of no advantage if imperfectly burnt 
or unsound material is used, as trouble 
by blowing may then quite possibly 
occur. 

It should be borne in mind that with 
such an aggregate, however well burnt, 
sulphur compounds are always present. 
While these compounds do not usually 
cause blowing in plaster or mortars, 
neither ash, clinker nor breeze concretes 
should be used in contact with steel, 
as they are likely to cause corrosion. 
Such corrosion is due both to the 
sulphur content of the materials and 
to the moisture which they tend to 
absorb. For plaster undercoats with 
ashes as aggregate it would be unsafe 
to use unprotected metal lathing; this 
is confirmed by cases of corrosion 
reported to the Station. 


Damp Penetration through wall faced in 
Glazed Terra-Cotta 


An architect wished for advice on a case 
where moisture had penetrated into the 
ceiling of a shop window. The main wall 
of the building was faced with glazed terra- 
cotta, being carried over the window on a 
girder. A small asphalt-covered flat had 
been formed over the window, as this 
projected in front of the face of the wall; 
a skirting had been properly formed in the 
asphalt, and this was tucked into a groove 
formed in the base blocks of the terra-cotta. 
Suspicion had attached to the pointing of 
the asphalt into the groove. but this was 
found to be quite satisfactory. 


A careful examination was made of 
the building and it was found that the 
pointing of some of the glazed terra- 
cotta facework was defective; par- 
ticularly was this the case below some 
of the window sills. Owing to the very 
impermeable nature of the glazed 
terra-cotta finish, it would be reason- 
able to assume that water would run 
down the face of the building in a 
continuous sheet in times of heavy 
rain and, for this reason, anything in 
the nature of an open joint would be 
liable to admit a large quantity of 
water. As the points where moisture 
appeared were somewhat remote from 
the open joints, it was not readily 
apparent that wet was entering in this 
way. On consideration of the structure 
of a wall of this kind, it will be realized 
that there must be many channels for 
the transmission of moisture; concrete 
fillings will shrink away from the terra- 
cotta blocks and there will be a ten- 
dency for openings to be formed 
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between terra-cotta and_ brickwork, 
however carefully the bond may be 
worked out. It was suggested that 
water from a hose should be allowed 
to play on one of the open joints below 
a window sill, and when this was done, 
moisture was very soon dripping from 
one of the points in the ceiling of the 
shop window where trouble had pre- 
viously occurred. This seemed to be 
sufficiently conclusive evidence that the 
penetration of moisture was due to 
defects in the terra-cotta jointing, and 
on the joints being made good it was re- 
ported that no further trouble occurred. 
The inference to be drawn from a 
case of this kind, when a very im- 
permeable facing is applied to a wall, 
is that it is essential to ensure that 
there is no break in the continuity of 
the facing material by which moisture 
can penetrate. 


Roof Covering to Exclude the Sun’s Heat 
An architect, in preparing plans for a 
covered market-place, wished to know the 
relative values of slates and asbestos-cement 
as roof coverings with regard to their 
exclusion of the sun’s heat. 

The exclusion of the sun’s heat in 
such cases touches upon a problem 
the implications of which are not yet 
fully realized in this country. 

In all cases of unwanted heat transfer 
the practical man invariably thinks 
first of insulation, and, admittedly, if 
sufficient insulation be used the sun’s 
heat can be excluded successfully in 
this way. Examples are to be seen in 
the thatched roofs of this country and 
in the thick mud roofs of many tropical 
countries. The high thermal capacity 
of the latter is an additional safeguard. 
Under modern conditions, however, 
massive roof construction is frequently 
not economically possible, and, for 
many purposes, is tending to be 
replaced by structures consisting of thin 
sheet materials upon light supporting 
frameworks. 

The power of such roofs to exclude 
the sun’s heat, contrary to general 
belief, depends hardly at all on the 
thermal conduttivity of the roof 
material, but is determined almost 
entirely by the character of its inner 
and outer surfaces. 

Obviously it is of advantage for the 
outer surface of a roof to refleét a high 
proportion of the solar radiation which 
is incident upon it, for only that fraction 
which is absorbed tends to heat the 
roof and to pass through to the space 
beneath it. The outer surface should, 
therefore, be as white as possible, since 
whiteness denotes high reflectivity for 
the light rays in which much of the 
sun’s heating power resides. White- 
wash, with a suitable binder, is com- 
monly used upon glass roofs, and, on 
easily accessible roofs, could with great 
advantage be applied more generally. 


Its reflection coefficient when new is 
nearly 80 per cent.——at least twice as 
great as most of the commoner roofing 
materials in their untreated condition 
see Table I). 


TaBLe | 


The Coefficients of Reflection of Roofing Materials | 
for Solar Radiation 


' . . 1 
available in the 


| 


| (Fuller information is 
| Annual Reports of the Building Research 
Board for the years 1929 and 1930.) 


Reflection 


Materia . 
Coefficient 


Clay tiles 19-57 per cent. 
| Concrete tiles .. a 9-35 
| Slates ns a -- | 10-21 os 
Asbestos cement : white 41 
a ‘ red..| 9! 
Galvanised iron : 
| New .. na ava 35 
Very dirty... ea 9 e 
| Whitewashed .. 5 78 
Bituminous felt .. ‘is 12 
Weathered asphalt 4 te 





Alternatively, corrugated steel sheets 
coated with a vitreous enamel are 
obtainable, which provide a permanent 
white surface. 

Of the heat which is absorbed at the 
outer roof surface, part is lost upwards 
and part is transmitted through the 
roof downwards into the _ building. 
Remembering that, in general, non- 


metallic surfaces are good emitters of 


low-temperature radiant heat, while 
metallic surfaces are the reverse, it is 
clear that the outer roof surfaces should 
preferably be non-metallic and _ the 
inner surface metallic. 

The magnitude of these surface effects 
has recently been demonstrated experi- 
mentally at the Building Research 
Station. Four sheets of tin-plate, 
variously treated with black paint and 
whitewash, formed the lids of large 
boxes filled to within 4 ins. of the lid 
with slag-wool and provided with 
blackened copper sheets laid upon the 
slag-wool. On a warm sunny day, 
the following maximum temperatures 
were attained by the copper sheets in 
the various boxes. 


Taste II 


Temperature Measurements Beneath Tin-Plate 
Sheets 


Condition of Specimen 


Maximum 
Upper om l'emperature 
Surface Surface 
Black White 112° F, 
Metallic White 32 
Metallic Metallic 70 
White Metallic 60 
Standard shade .. 63 


Adverting to the specific inquiry, it is 
stated that the two alternative roofs 
for the market are : (1) asbestos cement 
sheets on steel angle purlins; (2) slates 
on boards and felts. 

Of these roofs, (1) would obviously be 
much the cheaper. The asbestos- 
cement would, of course, require white- 
washing externally at intervals, say, 
once a year in early summer; and, in 
view of the nature of the material, safe 
access to the roof and a safe means of 
doing the work should certainly be 
provided. 

For the under-surface it is likely that 
a coating of aluminium paint would 
have considerable effect in reducing 
downward radiation, although the 
presence of a binding medium modifies, 
to some extent, the non-emitting pro- 
perties of metallic aluminium. 

The slate roof would also benefit by 
some form of surface treatment, but has 
an initial advantage in the appreciable 
thermal resistance of the boarding 
layer. Additional resistance could most 
easily be provided in the asbestos- 
cement roof by making it of double- 
sheet construction with a ventilated air- 
space between. For maximum effici- 
ency the walls of the air-space should be 
of a metallic nature. 


GARDENS 


Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, A.R.1.B.A., in a 
paper on “ Gardens,” read before a 
meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion on Monday night, said in the past 
few hundred years gardens could be 
classed as of three types: that for the 
individual, that for crowds, and that 
for Nature. The finest gardens for 
the individual were to be found in 
Italy; the finest ‘ crowd” gardens in the 
France of Louis XIV; and the finest 
Nature gardens in England at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

The lecturer dealt briefly with the 
domestic garden, which was in a 
transitional and bewildered condition, 
and passed to the communal or 
crowd” garden of the present and 
future. The first striking feature of 
those gardens was that masses of 
human beings, instead of adding delight 
to the garden, definitely detracted 
from it; a modern crowd represented 
a gathering of beetles. The problem, 
however, was partially solved by the 
very thing that gave rise to it, namely, 
the functionalism of the age. He then 
referred back to the Indian garden, the 
most fun¢tional in the world. 

At a recent German national flower 
show at Coburg, the spirit of the Indian 
garden had reappeared, ‘The func- 
tionalism of the present age would soon 
find its response in symbolism and asso- 
ciation of ideas, and the future of 
gardens promised to be as inspiring as 
had been the past. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


R.I.B.A. ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
Al a recent meeting of the Council 

of the R.I.B.A., the following 
members were elected : 

As Fellows (7 
Blacking, W. H. R. Rason, A, R. 
Clarke, H. Seely, H. J. A. 
Elliott, D. Wade, H. 
Harrison, Ras 
As Associates (19 


Blades (Miss) B. A. Mason, M. 
Bremner, R. M. Maton, W. H. 
Burns, L. P. Pepler (Miss) M. 
Dickinson, G. Philip, A. 


Doran, H. J. Rosser, C. 
Hall (Miss) A. E. Selby, R. B. J. 
Ham, D. F. C. Smith, J. 


Handisyde, C, C. 
Hardie, D. G. 
Joseph, M. 


Ward, J. P. 
Wilson, J. C. 


As Licentiates 15 

Pickering, J. L. 
Puntis, Lt.-Col. W. E, 
Rayner, K. 

Scott, W. H. 

Stevens, F. J. 

Wiles, G. D. 

Wright. F. R. 


Atwell, F. L. 
Benner, S. A. 
French, A. F. 
Hardy, G. E. 
Ingoldsby. J. 
Maxwell, T. 
Newton, H. I. 
Pearce, S. H. 


THE R.1.B.A. 
At the R.1.B.A. Statutory Examina- 
tion for the office of distri¢t surveyor, 
held on May 4, 5 and 6, 1932, the 
following three candidates were success- 


STATUTORY EXAMINATION 


ful in the examination: Messrs. E. L. 
Campbell, D. S. Jones, and R. H. King. 


CITY OFFICE BUILDINGS 

In conneé¢tion with the sessional paper 
to be read by Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, 
F.R.I.B.A., on the above subject, at the 
R.I.B.A., on Monday, May 30, an 
exhibition of drawings and photographs 
of recent City office buildings is now 
being held in the R.I.B.A. Gallery, 
until Tuesday, May 31, _ inclusive, 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
8 p.m. (Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.). 


«ARCHITECTS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


The eighty-second annual general 
meeting of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society was held at the R.I.B.A., on 
Thursday, May 12. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, PP.R.1.B.A., the 
president, occupied the chair. 

Dr. Unwin, in moving the adoption 
of the annual report and balance sheet, 
said that he was glad to be able to say 
that, in spite of a bad year for archi- 
tects, subscriptions had been main- 
tained and were, indeed, a few pounds 
more than they were last year. They 
had been greatly helped by some sub- 
stantial contributions. Owing to the 


| 


OUR PRESIDENTS: 3 


H. C. Hughes 


Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects 


M®* HENRY CASTREE HUGHES, 
M.A. (CANTAB.), F.R.I.B.A., 1S 
the only son of the late William 
Hughes, M.1.c.£., Chief Secretary for 
Irrigation, Ma- 
dras Presidency, 
India. He was 
educated at 
Sherborne, and 
Peterhouse, 
| Cambridge, tak- 
ing the archi- 
tecture course. 
He served 
throughout the 
war with the 
Royal Artillery, 
in India, Meso- 
potamia and 
France. Recalled 
to Cambridge to 
the staff of the 
School of Archi- 
tecture ,heworked 
there for some years, and also as 
assistant to Mr. T. H. Lyon. He is 
responsible for domestic work in 
Cambridge and elsewhere, for some 





village halls, restoration work at | 
Emmanuel College Chapel and St. 
Paul’s Church, etc., and is_ en- 
gaged on the Royal Society’s Mond 
Laboratory. 
Mr. Hughes is 
actively asso- 
ciated with the | 
Cambridge Pre- 
servation Society, 
and more es- 
pecially in its 
efforts to en- 
hance as well as 
to preserve the 
beauty of the 
town and coun- 
try. He is ex- 
tremely in- 
terested in 
such amenities as 


careful tree- 
planting. He is 
also. connected 


with the C.P.R.E. and the Archi- 
tecture Club. He was elected an 
Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 1921 
and a Fellow in 1930. 





J. Alan 
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bad conditions, they were receiving an 
increased number of applications and 
their funds were inadequate to help 
all the serious cases that came before 
them. He was not appealing to 
members who are already doing their 
part in furthering the work of the 
Society, but would like to bring home 
to other members of the profession 
how much the Society needed their 
help. 

The Society’s insurance scheme con- 
tinued to make good progress, nearly 
£500 having been received in com- 
mission. The scheme of pensions for 
architects and architects’ assistants 
which had been worked out during the 
year would prove invaluable to the 
profession if taken up generally, and 
ought, in the future, to relieve the 
fund of some of the claims that were 
made upon it. It was not now the time 
to launch the scheme publicly, but a 
number of members of the Council and 
others had been admitted to it. The 
scheme was going forward quietly and 
no doubt this period of waiting would 
give time for matters to be tested out 
and experience gained. 

The following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year : 

President, Dr. Raymond Unwin, PP.R.1.B.A.; 
vice-presidents, Messrs. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., 
PP.R.I.B.A., and H. S. E. Vanderpant, HON. 
A.R.LB.A. Ordinary members: Sir A, Brum- 
well Thomas, F.R.1.B.A.; and Messrs. H. 
Austen Hall, F.R.1.B.A.; W. Curtis Green, 
A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A.; E. C. P. Monson, F-.S.1., 
F.R.1.B.A.; W. Henry White, F.R.1.B.A.; F. R. 
Hiorns, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.; Charles Woodward, 
A.R.LB.A.;  L. S. Sullivan, F.R.1.B.A.; C. E. 
Elcock, F.R.1.B.A.; S. Phillips Dales, F.R.1.B.A.; 
R. Dircks, HON.A.R.1.B.A.; Maxwell Ayrton. 
F.R.ILB.A.; C. McArthur Butler, L.R.1.B.4.; 
Slater, F.R.1.B.A.; A. Saxon Snell, 
F.R.L.B.A.; C. M. Hadfield, F.R.1.B.A. (repre- 
senting the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
District Society); Francis Jones, F.R.1.B.A. 


(representing the Manchester Society); E. 
Stanley Hall, F.R.1.B.A. (representing the 
Architectural Association); Arthur Crow, 


F.R.I.B.A. (representing the London Society): 
Ingalton Sanders, F.R.1.B.A. (representing the 
Hampshire Society); E. Hadden Parkes, 
F.R.IL.B.A. (representing the Mount Pleasant 
Artists’ Rest Home). Honorary treasurer : 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.s.0.,  F.R.I.B.A.; 
honorary secretary: Sir Charles Nicholson. 
Bart., M.A.(OXON),  F.R.I.B.A.; honorary 
auditors : Messrs. C. H. Brodie and Osborn C. 
Hills. 


The annual report stated that eighty- 
eight applicants had been given grants 
during the year, of whom thirty-five 
were architects and architects’ as- 
sistants, forty-two were widows, and 
the rest orphans. Fourteen pensions 
had been paid. In all, the sum of 
£2,067 had been distributed in grants 
and £678 in pensions. In addition, 
the Council had distributed a further 
£40 from the Surveyors’ Club charit- 
able fund for specially deserving and 
necessitous cases. Subscriptions showed 
a slight increase over last year, £1,319 
having been received, as compared 


with £1,289. 
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LAW REPORT 


RIGHT TO COMPENSATION : CONSTRUCTION 
LAND CLAUSES ACT 


West Midlands Joint Electricity Authority 
y. Ministry of Transport and others. The 
Court of Appeal. Before the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Slesser and Romer 
JR ESERVED judgment in the cases of 

the West Midlands Joint Electricity 
Authority against Pitt and_ others, 
and against the Minister of Transport, 
and the Ministry of Transport against 
the same defendants, in which the 
plaintiffs appealed from a judgment of 
Mr. Justice Macnaghten, sitting in the 

King’s Bench Division, was delivered 
on March 21. 

In the Court below the plaintiffs 
claimed against Mr. W. J. Pitt, Bridg- 
north, Salop, Lord Forester and Mr. 
Cc. G. W. Weld Forester, of the Willey 
Estates, Ltd., Broseley, Salop, and 
Rev. Charles S. Jackson, of the Rectory, 
Broseley, and Mr. W. J. Todd, of Mill 
Hill, Northallerton, Yorkshire, a series 
of declarations to the effect that the 
Minister in giving his consent under 
section 22 of the Ele¢tricity (Supply 
Aét, 1919, to the placing of an electric 
line across any land is entitled to give 
such consent subject to a term, condition 
or stipulation as to the monetary pay- 
ment to be made by a Joint Electricity 
Authority in respect of the wayleaves 
for such line; that four such consents 
of the Minister dated May 30, 1930, to 
the placing lines across land of the 
defendants, subject to certain terms as 
to payment, were valid and binding on 
the defendants; and that an official 
arbitrator under the Acquisition of Land 
Assessment of Compensation) Act, 
1919, had no jurisdiction to determine 
any question as to compensation to be 
paid for such wayleaves. 

The defendants admitted the facts, 
but said that the purported consent of 
the Minister was stated to be subject 
to the frequent payment by the plaintiff 
authority of certain rents, ranging from 
4s. to 20s. a year for each tower or 
pylon according to size or position; 
whereas the defendants claimed to be 
entitled to sums ranging from £4 up to 
£640, which the plaintiff authority 
refused to pay. On the defendants’ 
application the Reference Committee 
under the Acquisition of Land Aét, 
1919, referred the matter to one of the 
official arbitrators for the amount of 
compensation to be paid. 

Defendants contended that the 
Minister having given his consent under 
section 22, funclus officio, was not 
thereafter interested in the question 
whether the plaintiff authority were 
liable to pay compensation, or of the 
proper tribunal to assess compensation. 
They counter-claimed for declarations 


=): 


that they were entitled to claim com- 
pensation either under the Land Clauses 
Act, 1845, and amending Acts, or 
alternatively under sections 17 and 28 
of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, 
as amended by the Acquisition of Land 
Act, 1919. 

Mr. Justice Macnaghten held that 
the contentions of the defendants were 
right in maintaining that their claim 
for compensation ought to be amended 
by the official arbitrator. 

The Master of the Rolls, giving 
judgment, said the question here was 
whether the Minister had power to 
settle what was the monetary payment 
to be made by the plaintiffs’ authority, 
as compensation for the right of the 
erection of pylons on plaintiffs’ land. 
In the present case there was no 
question of wayleaves, as the pylons 
already existed. It must not be for- 
gotten that the owners of the pylons 
would have to send men across the 
land of the plaintiff to repair and 
attend to the pylons and the lines they 
carried. ‘The importance of the case 
was that it was more or less a test case. 

The point in the case was in a short 
compass and was: “ Does section 22 
include the settlement of this compensa- 
tion? ” 

His lordship could find 


not any 


necessity to read into the proviso of 


section 22 any powers for which the 
Attorney - General contended. For 
these reasons and for reasons given by 
Mr. Justice Macnaghten in his judg- 
ment, he thought the decision of Mr. 
Justice Macnaghten was right, and the 
appeal must be dismissed with costs. 


Defendants’ cross-appeal failed, and 
would be dismissed with costs. 
Lords Justices Slesser and Romer 


concurred. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


June 16.—Sending-in Day. Perspective of a 
traditional English Cottage in a Rural Setting, 
for the Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors. Submitted designs will be 
judged by a panel of assessors under the chair- 
manship of the President of the Association, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, k.c.1.£., R.A. Sixteen cash 
prizes of twenty guineas each will be awarded. 
Full particulars, etc., obtainable from the 
Secretary, 1.4.A.s., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
September 1.—Sending-in Day.  AAll-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


The R.I.B.A. have issued the following 
notice : 


In the announcement of the result of the 
competition for the design of the R.I.B.A. new 


premises the address of the authors of one of 


the third premiated designs, Messrs. Percy 
Thomas and Ernest Prestwich, was given as 
Cardiff. The correct designation should have 
been Messrs. Percy Thomas, 0.8.£., F.R.I.B.A. 
(Cardiff), and Ernest Prestwich, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Leigh, Lancs.). 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 25 

Royal ACADEMY, Burlington House, W. 
Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 

StR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C.z. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 0.30 a.m. 

EXHIBITION OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. At the 
Camera Club, 17 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
10 a.m, to6 p.m. Until May 31. 10 a.m. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BRIDGE AND 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. First Congress to be 
held at Paris. Until May 25. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 
W.C.1. Exhibition of garden designs. (10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.) Until June ro. 10 a.m. 

I;XHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ANCIENT BRIDGES 


Annual 


Bedford Square, 


At Foyles Art Gallery, Charing Cross Road, W.C 
Ioa.m.to7p.m. Until May 28 10 a.m. 
IoCAL GOVERNMENT EXHIBITION At the Central 
Hall, Westminster, S.W 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Until 
May 26. 10 a.m. 
THURSDAY, MAY 26 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 10 Upper 


Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Ordinary general meeting tor 
the election of members, 6.15 p.m. Special general 
meeting, 6.30 p.m. Annual general meeting, 6.45 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 

JUNIOR COUNCIL DEBATING SOCIETY At Women’s 
Service Hall, 46 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W 
Debate: H. B. Creswell, F.8.1.B8.4., will propose the 
following motion: ‘That the displacement of the 
Architect and the Craftsman by the Engirecr and the 








Industrial Worker is much to Le deplored He will 
be opposed by R. A. DUNCAN, A.R.LB.A 8.15 p.m. 
FRIDAY, MAY 27 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE At the Guildhall, 
Gloucester. Discussion on ** Slum Clearance."’ To be 
opened by Ronald B. Berry, M.p 4.45 p.m. 


IONDON SOCIETY. Visit to the New Ford Motor 
Works, Dagenham, Essex 2 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF ‘TRANSPORT. At Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Joint meeting 
with the Town Planning Institute and the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council. Paper on 
* Planning and Transport."’ By G. 1. Pepler. 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 28 
Sunrise, 4.52 a.m. Sunset, 9.3 p.m 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT 
ASSOCIATION. 
Portsmouth. 
INCORPORATED 
SURVEYORS, 
Brick Works. 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUIE. At Gloucester. Visits. 
Meet at Guildhall, at 10 a.m 10 a.m. 
St. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocrIETy. Visit to 
St. Matthias Church, Goldsmith Square, Stoke New- 
ington, and the Old and New Parish Churches of 


ARCHITECTURAL 
Annual general meeting to be held at 


ASSOCIATION OF 


E ARCHITECTS AND 
Visit (all day) 


to the Midhurst (Sussex 


Stoke Newington. Conductor, W. W Begley, 
F.R.HIST.S., L.R.ILB.A. 2.30 p.m. 
MONDAY, MAY 30 
R.I.B.A., a Conduit Street, W.r. ‘City Office 
Buildings.” By 1. Sylvester Sullivan, F.R.I.B.A. 
8 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
Meeting to be held in Yorkshire. 


TUESDAY, MAY 31 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 


2 Summer 
Until June 3. 


ARCHITECTS AND 

SURVEYORS, 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. ‘‘ Sewauve 
Disposal.”” By L. A. Dibdin, M.1.m. 7 p.m. 
LONDON Society. Visit to Unilever House, 
Blackfriars, E.C.4. 3 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT 
ASSOCIATION. 
Works. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 4 
Sunrise, 4.47 a.m. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 7 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. Annual general 
meeting to be held at the Park Lane Hotel, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Until June ro (inclusive). 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


‘D ARCHITECTURAL 
Visit to the Binfield Brick and Tile 


Sunset, 9.10 p.m 


Annual General 


Meeting. At the Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly, W.1. 
**Gas Fire Flues and Ventilation.’”’ By C. A. Master- 
man, M.A., and T. G. Noble, B.a. 11.15 a.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT 
ASSOCIATION. At Winchester 
3 p.m. General Meeting, 6.15 p.m 


SATURDAY, JUNE I11 

Sunrise, 4.43 a.m. Sunset, 9.16 fm. 

St. PAvL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Visit to 
the Parish Church, Bromley, and Bromley College, 
Guides: The Rev. Preb. B. F. W. Relton, m.a., and 
the Rev. W. H. Davy. 2.30 p.m. 

MONDAY, JUNE 13 

R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street W.1. Announcement of 

election of Council and Standing Committees. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 

R.I.B.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester 
An informal reception will be held at the Masonic 
Temple, Bridge Street. 8 to 11 p.m. 8 p.m, 


ARCHITECTURAL 
Council Meeting 
3 p.m. 
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B.B.C. BUILDING 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors and some of the sub-contractors 
for Broadcasting House, Portland Place, W.1, 
illustrated on pages 689-693 of this issue : 

General contra¢tors : Holland & Hannen 
and Cubitts, Ltd., foundations; Ford 
and * Walton, superstructure. Sub-con- 
tractors: Anselm Odling and Sons, Ltd., 
Hopton- Wood stone; Aerocrete, Ltd., 
soundproof partitions; W. Aumonier and 
Sons, carving; Carrier Engineering Co., 
Ltd., heating and ventilating; Carter & Co. 

London), Ltd., wall and floor tiling; 
Central Joinery Co. (1927), Ltd., doors; 
Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., windows, 
roof lights and metal doors; Comyn Ching 
& Co., Ltd., metalwork; Dent and Hellyer, 
Ltd., sanitary installation; Haywards, Ltd., 
pavement lights and iron staircases; Inde- 
pendent Sprinklers, Ltd., fire proteétion; 
G. Jackson and Sons, Ltd., fibrous plaster- 


ing; Korkoid Decorative Floors, floor 
finishings; Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., sani- 
tary fittings; Marley Bros., Ltd., main 


bronze entrance doors; Moreland, Hayne 
& Co., Ltd., struétural steelwork;  E. 
Parkinson (London), Ltd., slating; Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., Reinforced Con- 
crete Engineers, floors and 
ceilings; Troughton and Young, Ltd., 
electrical installation; J. Whitehead and 
Sons, Ltd., marble floors; Waygood-Otis, 
Ltd., lifts; Birmingham Guild, bronze 
doors (internal); Carron Co., fireplaces; 
J. W. Gray and Sons, Ltd., lightning con- 
ductors; Jenson and Nicholson, Ltd., 
anti-corrosive paint; A. H. Davis, Ltd., 
expandable paint; Goodlass, Wall & Co., 
Ltd., paint generally; Eric Munday, Ltd., 
lettering; London Brick Co. and Forders, 
Ltd., Phorpres flettons; Midhurst Brick Co., 
Ltd., white bricks; Burn Bros. (London), 
Ltd., drainage goods; Cement Marketing 
Co., Ltd., cement; Eastwoods, Ltd., blue 
bricks; Huntley and Sparks, Ltd., Cabot’s 
quilting; Hollis Bros. & Co., Ltd., wood 
flooring; Le Grand, Sutcliffe and Gell, 
artesian well; Erskine, Heap & Co., Ltd., 
and Whipp and Bourne, Ltd., switchgears; 
Tudor Accumulator Co., Ltd., and Hart 
Accumulator Co., Ltd., storage batteries; 
Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., engineering 
telephone system; English Eleétric Co., 
Ltd., motors for ventilation, heating, etc.; 
Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., vacuum 
cleaning; Patent Impermeable Millboard 
Co., Ltd., Insulwood insulation board; 
Merchant Trading Co., Ltd., Celotex and 
Donnacona insulating and building board; 
Smith and Hammond, Ltd., broadcasting 
wiring. 

Work designed by Edward Maufe : Rober- 
sons, Ltd., struétural work, decoration, 
furniture, etc.; Troughton and Young, 
Lid., lighting fittings; Heal and Son, Ltd., 
carpets; the Tentest Fibre Board Co., Ltd., 
Tentest boarding. 

Work designed by Raymond McGrath : 
General contraétors, Trollope and Sons. 
Sub-contraétors : Best and Lloyd, Ltd., 
lighting fittings; Troughton and Young, 
Ltd., eleétric wiring; North British Rubber 
Co., rubber floors; Pugh Bros., glass; 
Patent Impermeable Millboard Co., Ltd., 
Insulwood; Bath Cabinet Makers Co., 
Ltd., furniture and theatre chairs; J. 
Crossley and Sons, Ltd., carpet manu- 
facturers; Docker Bros., paints; Venesta, 


soundproof 


Ltd., plywood; Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 
Reinforced Concrete Engineers, ceilings; 
Carrier Engineering Co., ventilation; 
Sanderson and Sons, Ltd., Canotex and 
Finella wallcovering; Starkie, Gardner & 
Co., Ltd., gunmetal; Shanks & Co., Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; Pyrene Co., Ltd., fire 
extinguishers; Merchant Trading Co., Ltd., 
Donnacona; Cox. & Co., modern steel 
furniture. 

Work designed by S. Chermayeff : General 
contractors, Robersons, Ltd. Sub-con- 
tractors : Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., false 
ceilings, etc.; Carter & Co., Ltd., mosaic 
flooring; Docker Bros., flooring and cellu- 
lose; Venesta, Ltd., birch and oak ply- 
woods and copper plymax skirting; Plastex 
Manufacturing Co., plastic paint—walls 
and ceilings; C. Harvey & Co., and Conrad 
Parlanti, Ltd., metalwork; James Gibbons, 
Ltd., Birmabright special door furniture; 
General Electric Co., Ltd., electric fittings; 
Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd., special flashed 
glass; Best and Lloyd, Ltd., desk lamps; 
Pel, Ltd., metalwork for chairs; General 


Electric Co., Ltd., and Troughton and 
Young, Ltd., electric fittings: Merchant 
Trading Co., Ltd., Donnacona board; 
John Elbo, cork flooring; Cox & Co., 
modern steel furniture. 

Work designed by Wells Coates : General 
contractors, Robersons, Ltd. Sub-con- 


tractors: Venesta, Ltd., Venesta plywood 
doors and panelling; James Gibbons, Ltd., 
metal work and door furniture; J. Starkie 
Gardner, Ltd., microphone _ suspension 
fittings and other metalwork; H. W. 
Cullum & Co., acoustic materials; John 
Line and Sons, Ltd., wallpapers; Robinson 
King, glass squares to windows and lighting 
fittings; Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd., glass 
work; James Latham, plywood panelling 
to corridor; the Merchant Trading Co., 
Ltd., Donnacona and Celotex; the Patent 
Impermeable Co., Ltd., Insulwood. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. John Greaves, F.R.1.B.A., has removed 
his office to 28 Albemarle Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone No. Regent 2684. 

Mr. Guy H. Nicholls, A.1.4.A., Incorpo- 
rated Architeét, has removed his office to 
2 The Broadway, Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Mr. W. Bawden Mowbray, A.R.1.B.A., has 
opened an office at 14 High Street, Sutton, 
Surrey, to which address all business corre- 
spondence in the future should be sent. 
Telephone No. Sutton 2925. 

Mr. J. Norman Harber, A.M.1S.E., ETC., has 
transferred his practice in Edmund Street 
to his late father’s offices, in 63 Temple 
Row, Birmingham. The two_ businesses 
will be conducted by him from the latter 
address, in the style of Civil Engineer, 
Architeét and Surveyor. 

Messrs. E. B. Hoare and M. Wheeler will 
change the address of their office from 
22 Portman Street, Portman Square, W., 
to 15 Portman Street, Portman Square, W., 
on June 1 next, and will work in future in 
association with Mr. Melville Seth-Ward, 
who has also removed his office from 
104 Viétoria Street, S.W.1, to the same 
address, as Messrs. Hoare and Wheeler. 
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TRADE NOTES 


The Thames Board Mills, Ltd.. of Purfleet, 

Essex, the manufacturers of 
Essex board and pioneers in this country 
of fibreboard packing-case manufacture. 
announce that contracts have been placed 
for additions to plant and premises involving 
an expenditure of approximately half a 
million pounds. 

A large new machine house is 
erected and part of the existing fadtory re- 
modelled. The contracts for the machinery 
are being placed in this country, and will 
absorb a considerable volume of employ- 
ment. Messrs. Charles Walmsley & Co.. 
Ltd., of Bury, are constructing the new 
board machine, which it is believed will 
be the largest of its kind in the world, with 
an output of many hundreds of tons a week. 

When the projected extensions are com- 
pleted, it is estimated that the total output 
of the mills will be between four and 
five thousand tons of board a_ week. 
thus enhancing Purfleet’s position as an 


well-known 


being 


industrial centre, which the Thames 
Board Mills, Ltd.. have done much to 
establish. 

* 


An entire central heating system weighing 

only 31 lb. was carried by mail plane 
from London to Amsterdam on Wednesday. 
April 27, in order to demonstrate in 
Holland the British patents in 
electrical warming. The British manu- 
facturers started to make the equipment on 
the previous Thursday, on receipt of a 
rush order from the Dutch licensees, and 
it is stated that only the simplicity of the 
system made it possible to execute the order 
in time. This heating system is practically 
a wallpaper stuck on the ceiling like any 
other ceiling paper and connected to the 
electric supply. 


newest 


a 


Mr. R. Angus Wilson, m.A., author of 
The Small Stage and its Equipment, is prepared 
to aét as consultant in the designing and 
equipping of stages intended for amateur 
dramatic production. As the result of wide 
practical experience in community drama 
he claims to have a thorough knowledge of 
the features which are essential to every 
well-planned stage, and makes a speciality 
of working in collaboration with archite¢ts 
and building committees. 

Full particulars are obtainable 
Mr. Wilson, at 544 Station Road, Epsom, 


from 


Surrey. 

* 
The Great Western Railway have placed 
with the British Thomson-Houston Co.. 
Ltd., a twelve months’ contract for the 
supply of Mazda vacuum and gas-filled 
lamps. Orders for quantities of Mazda 
lamps have been placed with the British 
Thomson - Houston Co., Ltd., by the 
Southern Railway and the London Ele¢tric 
Railway, the Birmingham Corporation 
Tramways, the Admiralty and the War 


Office. 


\ 
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h 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


Plans passed by the CATERHAM U.D.C 
Twenty-seven houses, Milner Road, for Messrs. 
E, O’Sullivan (Kenley), Ltd.; house, Sunney 
Rise,.for Mr. W. Butler; six houses, Cromwell 
Road, for Mr. A. H. Skinner; additions, 
* Harrow” Inn, Warlingham, and ‘‘ Golden 
Lion,” Caterham, for Messrs. Nalder and 
Collyers. 

Messrs. Joseph have prepared plans for the 
erection of premises at 43-44 and 54-55 
Lowndes Square, CHELSEA. 

Plans passed by the EAsT HAM Corporation : 
Two houses, Dukes Road, for Mr. H. Joseph; 
nineteen houses, Landseer Avenue, for Mr. 
J. W. Lohden; rebuilding club, Stamford 
Road, for Mr. R. L. J. Slater; house, Reétory 
Road, for Messrs. J. Harris and Son. 

Plans passed by the LEWISHAM B.c.: Twenty- 
six houses, Henryson Road, for Messrs. J. W. 
Heath and Son; additions, Gleniffer Laundry, 
Bromley Road, for Mr. S. F. Prior; ninety-nine 
houses, Selworthy Road, for Mr. William 
Clark; sixteen houses, Old Road, for Mr. J. P. 
Briggs; additions, 110 Rushey Green, for 
Mr. G. T. Harman. 

The Surrey Education Committee is to 
acquire a site near the Tooting Bec golf course, 
for the erection of a new school for the MITCHAM 
district. 

Plans passed at PURLEY : Two houses, Famet 
Avenue, for Messrs. E. T. Brown and Son; two 
houses, Riddlesdown Road, for Mr. E. Mere- 
dith; alterations and additions, Downside 
School, Woodcote Lane, for Messrs. Hayward 
and Maynard; two houses, Hartley Down, for 
Mr. R. A. Bayley; house, Downhills Road, for 
Messrs. G. and J. Morris. 

The Essex Education Committee has approved 
plans for the erection of new buildings for the 
ROMFORD County High School for Girls, with 
accommodation for approximately 500 scholars, 
at an estimated cost of £44,265. 

The Office of Works is to erect a_ post 
office on the site of 304 Camberwell Road, 
WALWORTH, S.E. 





EASTERN COUNTIES 
Plans passed by the COLCHESTER Corporation : 
Three houses, Gladwin Road, for Messrs. J. 
Moss and Son: house, Shrub End Road, for 
Messrs. W. A. Hills and Son: house, Mile End 
Road, and two houses in Ipswich Road, for 
Messrs. H. G. Pryke and Son: ten houses, 
King Harold Road, for Mr. C. Brown; 
bungalow, Straight Road, Lexden, for Mr. A. 
Sexton: two houses, London Road, and house, 
Heath Road, Lexden, for Mr. F. Humm. 
Plans passed at LowestortT : House, Waveney 
Drive, for Messrs. Gaze and Sons: house, 
Beccles Road, Oulton Broad, for Mrs. W. 
Carver; alterations, 17 Ipswich Road, for 
Mr. S. Sago: ten houses, Avondale Road, for 
Messrs. J. Knights and Sons; house, Heath 
Road, for Mr. F. Dorling: bungalow, Chestnut 
Avenue, Oulton Broad. for Mr. A. E. Ingles; 
two bungalows, Yarmouth Road, for Mr. S. C. 
King. 
The Herts Education Committee has pur- 
chased a site in St. Stephen’s, near sT. ALBANS, 
for the erection of an elementary school. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the BRIGHTON Corporation : 
Four houses, Hillside, Bevendean, for Messrs. 
Hankinsons; two shops and five bungalows, 
Warren Avenue, for Coastal Estates (East- 
bourne), Ltd.; alterations, 70 London Road, 
for Mr. S. G. Bradshaw; twelve houses, 
Stanmer Park Road, for Messrs. G. Wallis and 
Paris; hall, Hollingdean Terrace, for Mr. F. C. 
Hollingum; alterations, 37-38 Upper St. James 
Street, for Messrs. E. Robins and Son, Ltd.; 
two lock-up shops, London Road, for Osborne’s 
Stores, Ltd.; eight shops, Ladies’ Mile Road, 
Patcham, for Messrs. George Ferguson and 
Son; three bungalows, Warren Road, for 


Mr. R. C. Spendlove; hotel extension, South 
Coast Road, Saltdean, for Messrs. Clifford 
Edwards, Ltd.; six houses, Beech Grove, for 
Messrs. Braybons, Ltd.; alterations, Beaufort 
Hotel, Queen’s Park Road, for Messrs. Tamplin 
and Sons Brewery, Ltd. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


The CHELTENHAM Corporation has approved 
plans, by Mr. J. R. Wilkins, for the erection of 
an ice rink, swimming bath, restaurant, etc., 
on their Winter Garden site. 

Plans passed by the CHELTENHAM Corporation : 
House, Old Bath Road, for Mr. G. Ward: two 
houses, Andover Road, for Messrs. Leishman 
and Copeland: house, Cleeve View Road, for 
Mr. P. R. Green; two houses, Argyle Road, for 
Mr. G. A. M. Hall: two houses, Frances 
Street, for Mr. C. H. Reason: two bungalows, 
Shurdington, and house, Mead Road, for 
Mr. G. H. Bendall: two houses, Keynsham 
Road, for Mr. T. G. Cooke. 

Plans passed by the DORCHESTER Corporation : 
Dispensary, South Street, for Mr. E, C. Clark; 
shop and house, Fordington Hill, for Mr. C. E. 
Legg: workshop and garage, London Road, 
for Mr. P. Alderman; garage and office, 
Cromwell Road, for Messrs. W. and R. Deacon. 

Plans passed by the pLyMoutH Corporation : 
Twelve houses, Fisher Road, for Messrs. Pearce 
Bros.; alterations, 34 Marlborough Street, for 
Messrs. Stephens and Risdon, Ltd.; additions 
to church, Home Park Avenue, for Rev. Father 
of St. Edward’s R.C. Church; alterations and 
additions, 67 Motley Plain, for Messrs. Timothy 
Whites, Ltd.: two houses, Berrow Park Road, 
for Mr. J. F. Woodley: two houses, Dale 
Gardens, for Mr. H. Roberts; three houses, 
Thornbury Park Road, for Mr. J. W. Burch; 
bakery reconstruction, Trelawney Lane, for 
Messrs. Price Bros.: fifty-six flats, St. Budeaux, 


for Corporation Estates Department; bus 
garage, Milehouse, for Corporation Transport 
Department. 


The Torguay Licensing Committee has 
approved amended plans for the erection of a 
cinema at Castle Circus, for Associated British 
Cinemas, Ltd. 

Plans passed by the ToRQUAY Corporation : 
Two bungalows, Shiphay Lane, for Mr. H. J. 
Breyley: two bungalows, Edgeley Hill, for 
Mr. J. R. Stubbs: seven houses, Chatto Road, 
and six in Victoria Park Road, for Messrs. H. 
Lloyd and Son: alterations, laundry, Hele 
Road, for Sanitary Steam Laundry Co., Ltd.; 
seven houses. Marcombe Road, for Mr. E. 
Riggs: additions, St. Agnes’ School, Babba- 
combe, for Miss C. D. Lawe: fourteen houses, 
Perinville Road, Babbacombe, for Mr. F. C. 
Martin: six houses. Parkhurst Road, for 
Messrs. H. Kershaw & Co. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the suUTTON COLDFIELD Cor- 
poration : Two houses, Welford Road, for Mr, 
lr. A. Glynn: school extension, Victoria Road, 
for Baptist trustees; three houses, Maney Hill 
Road, for Mr. A. W. Reynolds; three houses, 
Maney Hill Road, for Miss E. 8. Corkrill; two 
houses, Maney Hill Road, for Mr. W. H. 
Foster; house, Antrobus Road, for Mr. A. H. 
Collins; house, Chester Road, for Mr. W. S. 
Brockingham: two houses, Maxtoke Road, for 
Mr. G. E. Clarke: two houses, Oakwood Road, 
for Mr. George Foster; seven houses, Orphanage 
Road, for Messrs. F. C. Price, Ltd.; house, 
Oaklands Road, for Mr. Frank Matthews ; 
workshop and two shops, King’s Road, for 
Mr. R. H. Clarke: sixty-two houses, Rectory 
estate, for Messrs. Biddle and Homer: house, 
Thornhill Road, for Messrs. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 

Plans passed by the WOLVERHAMPTON Cor- 
poration: Eight houses, Fellowes Street, for 
Mr. A. C. Jesson; new premises, Darlington 
Street, for Messrs. Montague Burton, Ltd.; 
sale-rooms and garages, Waterloo Road, for 


NEWS 


Messrs. T. J. Barnett and Sons; nine houses, 
Owen Road, for Mr. Foster Radbone; ex- 
tensions, Penn Road, for Y.W.C.A.; two 
houses, Manor Road, for Mr. James Pidgeon; 
two houses, Newhampton Road, for Mr. E, A. 
Ward; two houses, Woodfield Avenue, for 
Mr. F. W. Ward; shops, St. John Street, for 
Messrs. Mander Bros., Ltd.; five houses, off 
Tettenhall Road, for Mr. W. Moore; houses, 
Church Road, for Mr. G. W. Wain. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The car.isLe Corporation has sold four acres 
of land in Durranhill Road, Botcherby, to the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., for the 
erection of dairy buildings. 

The carutste Corporation has sold to the 
Carlisle Diocesan Board a site in Shady Grove 
Road, for the erection of a church. 

Plans passed by the CARLISLE Corporation : 
Sixteen houses, Thorneflatt estate, for Mr. 
Irving Graham; two houses, Moorhouse Road, 
for Mr. Ellison; store extension, Union Street, 
for Mr. R. P. Blackburn. 

The NewcastTLe Corporation is to erect work- 
shops for the blind, at a cost of £29,000. 

Plans passed by the OTLEY v.p.c.: Offfices, 
Boroughgate, for Otley Building Society; 
alterations, Market Place, for Messrs. Freeman, 
Hardy and Willis; two houses, Prince Henry 
Road, for Mr. G. Renwick; café, Courthouse 
Street, for Mr. Inman. 

Plans passed by the ponterrRAcT Corporation : 
six houses, Spital Hardwick Lane, for Mr. C. 
Brunt; house, Westfield Avenue, for Mr. W. H. 
Newton; house, South Baileygate, for Mrs. 
Oates; alterations, The Booths, for Mr. W. 
Pease. 

Plans passed by the ROTHERHAM Corporation : 
Sunday school, Badsley Moor Lane, for York- 
shire Baptist Association; extensions, shop 
premises, Wellgate, for Mr. R. G. S. Dalkin; 
club, Albion Road, for British Legion; oil 
stores, Northfield Road, for Russian Oil 
Products, Ltd. 

The scarBorouGH Corporation has sold land 
at the corner of Scalby Road and Stepney 
Drive to the Scarborough Church Extension 
Committee for the ereétion of a church. 

Plans passed by the scARBOROUGH Corpora- 
tion: Two shops and workshop, Victoria 
Road, for Messrs. J. Petch and Sons; additions, 
Queen Margaret schools, for Mr. J. Brown; 
three houses, Plantation Hill, for Mr. H. Oxley; 
factory extension, Durham Street, for Mr. G. b. 
Moore; two houses, Chatsworth Gardens, for 
Mr. F. Baker: two shops, Seamer Road, for 
Mr. T. W. Whipp: four houses, Peasholm 
Gardens, for Messrs. F. Mitchell and Sons; 
alterations, ** Alma” inn, Alma Parade, for 
Mr. G. H. Fawcett. 

The sEAHAM HARBOUR U.D.C. is to erect 100 
houses for aged persons. 

The WALLsEND Corporation is seeking sanction 
from the Ministry of Health for the erection of 
further houses on the Bewicke estate. 


WALES 


The carpirF Education Committee is to erect 
a school for the Llanishen and Cyncoed 
districts. 

Plans passed at swAnsEA : House, Llangyfelach 
Road. for Mr. W. Gardiner: alterations and 
additions, Northampton Lane, for Messrs. 
Green Bros.: two houses, Saddler Street, for 
Mr. George Evans: two houses, Hazel Road, 
for Mr. J. R. Chelley: house, Heolfach, 
Treboeth, for Mr. L. H. Samuel: house, 
Llangyfelach Road, Tirdeunaw, for Mr. G. D. 
Davies; two houses, The Mayals, for Mr. E. W. 
Saunders; two houses, Penyrheol Drive, for 
Mr. I. J. Aubrey; dressing-rooms, Paradise 
Recreation Ground. Townhill, for the Parks 
Committee; ninety houses, Garnlas Estate, for 
Messrs. T. and G. Spragg: two houses, White- 
stone Lane, Newton, for Mr. E. H. Davies. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. The distri¢t is that 
to. which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column II for 





Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; 


I Il I II I II 
i sd. 8 d. E ; s. dad. s.d. a ee 
A; Aserpare S. Wales & M. 154 141% As AST- S. Counties 144 #103 A, Northampton Mid. Counties ic 1K 
A, Abergavenny 8. Wales& M. 154 1 1% BOURNE A North Staffs. Mid. Counties 1 6 1 14 
A, Abingdon .. 5S, Counties — 1 43 1 0} A, Ebbw Vale S. Wales & M. 1 53 11% A North Shields N.E. Coast 16 1 14 
A Accrington N.W. Counties 16 1 13 d Edinburgh Scotland 1 6 1 13 A; Norwich ..  E. Counties 15 1 0} 
A, Addlestone S. Counties _ 1 4} 1 03 A, E.Glamorgan- 8S. Wales & M. 1 54 1 1% d Nottingham Mid. Counties 1 6 1 14 
A Adlington... N.W. Counties 1 6 1 13 shire, Rhondda A Nuneato id_G ee . 
ineaton.. Mid. Counties 16 1 1% 
A — . ee : : Mat ai Valley District O 
C Aldeburgh.. >. Counties 2 ) f oxeter . §S.W. Counties *1 5 10 > ; . ; 
A Sieehase a Counties : S ais B, Exmouth .. S.W. Counties 1 34 i ie a : Nid. —— i 5 1 of 
B, Appleby N.W. Counties 2 + ham .. N.W.C ies 5 
A’ Ashton-under-N.W. Counties 16 114 4 Fasixsrowr E. Counties : ckGume”—i—CiwassCie 
Lyne a ieee E +See ; if : 03 A; O3 S. Counties 15 10 
. » i Y jie ) “43 ca ’ * zs K Ss B , $ 
Bo atpoustone ae. —— 144 104 ‘4° Fleetwood:: N.W. Counties 1 6 114; A P eer Scotland *1 6 
B, Aylesbury.. 5S. Counties 13 113 a -- . : lat 5 2 3 
B, Folkestone S. Counties 13 114 B; Pembroke... S. Waies & M. 1 23 1l 
4 * Frodsham.. N.W. Counties 1 6 114 <A Perth -. Scotland <= ¢ 1 13 
B, Pics 8. Counties 1 3h 112 2 Frome S.W. Counties 13 113 As Peterborough E, Counties a J 5 1 03 
B, Bangor N.W. Counties 1 33 11} G A Pont a B-- SW. ¢ ‘ounties 1 6 1 13 
A; Barnard Castle N.E. Coast 144 10) A ATESHEAD N.E. Coast 16 114 4 | No el a -- Yorkshire 16 1 1% 
A Barnsley Yorkshire 16 11} B, Gillingham _ S. Counties 1 33 1s lS eee d 8. Wales & M. 15% 113 
B_ Barnstaple S.W. Counties 14 10 Ae Gloucester... ow. Counties 1 5 103 =: —— ee Cine : $e ; if 
A Barrow N.W. Counties 1 6 1 13 A; Goole eas Yorkshire 15 1 03 ” 4 as 3 
A Barry S. Wales & M. 1 6 11 A; Gosport . S&S. Counties 1 43 10 
B, Basingstoke S.W. Counties 1 34 il} A; Grantham.. Mid. Counties 1 43 1 of A 3 N.W. Counties 16 1 14 
A; Bath .. $.W. Counties 14 1 04 A, Gravesend.. S. Counties 1 54 1 13 FERRY 
2 4 
A Batley Yorkshire 1 6 1 14 A Greenock .. Scotland *1 6 1 13 R 
A; Bedford E. Counties 1 43 10} A Grimsby .. Yorkshire 1 6 114 A, EADING S. Counties 15 1 03 
A; Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 15 1 0} B, Guildford .. 8S. Counties 1 33 113 B_ Reigate’ .. 8S. Counties 14 10 
Tweed A; Retford Mid. Counties 1 44 1 03 
A, Bewdley Mid. Counties 15 102 4 H{arirax — Yorkshire 16 11% A: Rhondda S.Wales&M. 154 11% 
B. Besser 5. Se; Coes 4 7} 1}, A Hanley Mid. Counties 16 11% 4 p,Valley lai ake 
irkenhead N.W, Counties i2 : A Harrogate.. Yorkshire 1 6 11} ‘As Ripon .. Yorkshire — 144 1 0% 
A Birmingham Mid. Counties 1 6 3 36 A Hartlepools N.E. Coast 16 111 A Rochdale .. N.W. Counties 16 1 14 
“e ee i oe so 11 B Harwich : E. Counties 1 4 10. x os ope +> & Countics 1 33 11? 
Aucklan¢ B, Hastings & Counties 13 11} A; uabon N.W. Counties 1 5} 1 1% 
A Blackburn... N.W. Counties 16 1 13 - Hatfield Counties 1 4 10 A Rugby Mid. Counties 1 6 1 14 
A Blackpool.. N.W.Counties 16 11) j He S. Counties ; + A, Rugeley Mid. Counties 144 1 0 
4 ae ae — : . at Re aes yp ag : ty . 04 A Runcorn N.W. Counties 1 6 1 1 
‘oe oe ee ntee 6 A Heysham... N.W.Counties 16 1 13 
A — Oy ‘G wes gg ; ; : it A Howden .. N.E. Coast 1 6 114 As . ALBANS E. Counties 15 1 03 
As —— t we yas 1 it 1 04 A Huddersfield Yorkshire 16 1 13 A St. Helens.. N.W. Counties 1 6 1 14 
A, Bournemouth 8S. Counties 43 > A Hull .. Yorkshire 16 11} Bs Salisbury .. S.W. Counties 1 24 11 
B, Bovey Tracey S.W. Counties 1 3 113 A, Scarborough Yorkshire 1 54 1 1} 
2 eee Og an ; ; : Of A —— Yorkshire 16 11} A Scunthorpe Mid. Counties 16 1 14 
A Bridgend S. Wales & M. 16 1 1} A Immingham Mid. Counties 16 1 13 * — be aoe a 16 1 1% 
B, Bridgwater’ S.W. Counties 13} 11¢ As Ipswich .. E. Counties 4 866 2 Bees Stee, «20 llCU 
A, Bridlington Yorkshire 15} 11} Bs Isleof Wight S. Counties ‘3 t 2. cae” hUtklCUEe 
A Brighouse... Yorkshire 16 1 14 2 S . a ‘ 
A; Brighton S. Counties 14} 10: A Jarrow N.E. Coast 16 1n 2 Soe ge OO on 
A Bristol S.W. Counties 1 6 1 13 - re li = Mid. Counties 1 5 1 03 
¢ a See — > 2 d Southampton sS. Counties 15 1 03 
B, Brixham S.W. Counties 1 23 11 K - : , A. Southend EC “el : 

7 a ‘6 Mia! C fon 5 10 A JNEIGHLEY Yorkshire 16 1 1} A, Southend-on- E. Counties 15 1 03 
G* Bromsard, Mid;Counties 12 10; B Kendal .. N.W.Counties 14 10° 4 scuthport.. N.W.Counties 16 114 
ya a fi : : eswick N.W. Counties 1 0 a a o-oo an wi : 

A puraiey Nw ne : : : if A, Kettering |! Mid. Counties ‘4 103 4 S. Shields -. N.E. Coast 1 6 1 14 
A Burton-on- Mid. Counties 16 1 14 A, Kiddermin- Mid. Counties 1 5 1 03 ae eas oe ‘ae ; é ; oF 
. "Tacs 7 R ” ster - stoc +» N.W. Counties > 4 
A — N.W. Counties 1 6 113 xB, King’s Lynn E. Counties 13 1; 4“ ww N.E. Coast 16 1 14 
A, Buxton N.W, Counties 1 5} 1 13 A ouene, Mid. Counties 16 113 

A Loancastzn ve. Counties 1 6 1 14 Trent ; ; ; : 
a : “ A, Leamington Mid. Counties 15 10 B_ Stroud .- 2.6 ies 
# Casmrince E. Counties i 5 + A’ Leeds i Yorkshire 1 6 1 1 A Sunderland oi foo : 4 1 o 
2 Canterbury S. Counties ‘ A Leek Mid. Counties 1 6 114 A Swadlincote Mid. Counties 1 6 1 1} 
A Cardiff S. Wales & M. 16 11} A Leicester Mid. Counties 1 6 11 A Swansea S. Wales & M ; j 
4 —. pF eM : : : 5s 4 Leigh N.W. Counties 1 6 1 i} A; Swindon |. S.W. Conn = i 44 i Of 
armarthen S. Wales “ M. 3 Lewes S. Counties 1 2 11 s 
B Carnarvon... N.W. Counties 14 10 ichfie ‘ ’ tag f : pis nae “ 
A Carnforth... N.W.Counties 1 6 1 1 ie oe oer pene : 5 : 7 Ay Taswortn N.W. Counties 15} 1 13 
A Castleford.. Yorkshire 1 6 11$ “~ Liverpool .. N.W.Counties °173 1 HH B Taunton .. S.W.Counties 1 4 10 
B Chatham S. Counties 1 4 10 A, Llandudno NW. Counties .s 1 03 A Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 1 6 1 1} 
B_ Chelmsford ies ‘ounties 1 ty 1 0 A Lianelly S. Wales & M. 16 11} a a ood aay : He : oF 
A; Cheltenham  8&8.W. Counties 14 1 0} London (12-miles radius a4 é orden Lorkshire 6 
A’ Chester .. N.W.Counties 16 11) ey gt ee -e) 3f A, Torquay Saco 6 CSG OE ED 
A Chesterfield Mid. Counties 1 6 11} A Long Eaton Mid. Counties 16 114 8B Tunbridge 8. Co Counties 12 10% 
B, Chichester.. S$, Counties — 13 11; A Lough- Mid. Counties 16 a it — 5. Counties 14 10 
A Chorley N.W. Counties 16 1 14 borough ¥ Wells : 
B, Cirencester S. Counties 13 11 A; Luton E. Counties 14%: 1 0} 2 ee we. — 16 1 14 
. a. ae ; on ; ; : ; : A Lytham N.W. Counties 1 6 [i ‘ strict N.B. Coast 16 1 1 
d ydebank Scotlanc j 4 , 
; yn pel ee a Maccues- N.W. Counties 153 113 ~* Wase- ane “> 688 
As oichester. . be ounties 3 3 a1 LES ae e as of FIELD 
A Colne . N.W. Counties 1 6 1 1} FIELD A Walsall Mid. C Si 7 
A, Colwyn Bay N.W. Counties 14} 1 0} : jeniietene.. 8. Countion ; i .s , & Warrington N.W. Counties 16 1 1i 
A, Consett N.E. Coast 153 121, 3s Malvern ee ae ; ) A; Warwick Mid. Counties 1 5 10 
At Conway A Go ay : : , 03 . eeneseet sain a : : : if in — Mid. Counties 1 5 1 of 
d Yoventry Mid. Counties 5 1 é 3 she - 2 ° 8 ) y 
A, Crewe — N.W. Counties 1 3 1 03 B, Margate S. Counties 1 3} 11 A. W — , : . a a 
2 ; Cou ; i 2 est Mid. Counties 15 1 03 
A; Cumberland N.W. Counties 1 43 1 04 A; Matlock Mid. Counties 1 44 1 04 Bromwich 
A, Merthyr 5. W ales & M. 1 54 1 13 A, Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 15 1 03 
D A ee N.E. Coast 16 1 13 Be wee Yorkshire 1 5 1 0? 
d ARLINGTON N.E. Coas 6 é a ie, a p . d yidne N.W. Counties 16 
. oo ee :. oe tan ; 6 : if A, Middlewich N.W.Counties 1 5 103 A Wigan | '! NIW! Counties 1 6 i i; 
1 : a ae ‘ ; B, Minehead .. 8.W. Counties 13 114 B, Wincheste S. Co com ‘ 
B, Deal Ss. Counties 13 11} a” i S Wales & > 1 ‘inche ter . Counties 1 34 11? 
A, Denbigh N.W. Counties 144 10) “* * 2 — ales & M. 16 1 1} Ae Windoor S. Counties 144 1 04 
A Derby Mid. Counties 1 6 33 cae a - olver- Mid. Counties 16 33 
A a ai Yorkshire , 1 6 1 if i Glamorganshire . ; hampton . ; 
B Didcot * § Counties 4 10 A Morecambe N.W. Counties 16 11} <A; Worcester.. Mid. Counties 15 1 02 
A Doncaster.. Yorkshire 16 1 13 N A; Worksop Yorkshire _ 144 1 0+ 
B, Dorchester S.W.Counties 1 3 11} A, 4Nantwich N.W.Counties 15 103 ‘A: Wrexham.. N.W.Counties 154 1 1% 
As Deitield Yorkshire i 44 1 3 A Neath .. S. Wales & M. 16 114 As Wycombe.. 8S. Counties 14: 1 03 
2 Droitwich.. Mid. Counties 5 10? A Nelson - N.W. Counties 16 1 1% 
A Dudley Mid. Counties 1 6 114 <A Newcastle... N.E. Coast 16 114 B; Y snwours E. Counties 1 34 11? 
A Dundee Scotland 1 6 1 14 A Newport Ss. Wales & M. 16 1 14 B, Yeovil S.W. Counties 1 34 11? 
A Durham N.E. Coast 1 6 1 14 A Normanton Yorkshire 16 1 14 A York Yorkshire 16 1 13 


* In these areas the rates of wages for_certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) 


vary slightly from those given. 


The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and include delivery to site inCentralLondonArea,unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The whole ofthe information given is copyright. 


WAGES SLATER AND TILER SMITH AND FOUNDER —continued. és. ¢. 
£ s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates oa i cae 0 length ; - cwt. oS 
Bricklayer . . ° ° - per hour : dd F.O.R. London station : Mild steel reinforcing rods, a : ‘ = 2S 
Carpenter . ‘ ‘ : - 1 7% £ s. da. * ” ce * ” . 
Joiner . : ; ; : i oe I 7% 24” x 12” Duchesses . ‘i . perM. 30 10 0 ” ” c ° ” : 
Machinist . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ os t 8 22” xX 12” Marchionesses ‘ - 26 0 0 ” ” a ° ” 7, ® 
Mason (Banker) . . ° : ” 1 7% 20° x 10” Countesses  . ° ° i 20 0 Oo * ” © ’ . .” an 
» (Fixer) ‘ ; X : or t 8 18” x 10” Viscountesses : a ss 16 5 6 ” ” . . e 2 
Plumber ; . = r s os z 18” x 9” Ladies . ; a “am 7 6 ” ” rf ° ° ” 7 © 
Painter ‘ > . ° . ee z 7 Wes sonoitend green (random sizes) * per ton 8 10 Oo - ” 1% . ” 7 2 
Paperhanger ‘ 7 : ~ 1 9 Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to amsi-4 a a : 3 4 
Glazier ; ; : ; — ss 1 7 Nine Elms Station : ee a pipes of s.d.  s. d. 
Slater . 4 ‘ : 3 o> Ae 1 7 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 o Shoe inary thickness metal . - FR, 7 10 
Scaffolder ° ° ° ° é a I 3% ae green . = 2715 0 ‘A th 1 “4 I . . -each 2 3 3 
Timberman . ; : - ‘ ae . 2 Best machine roofing tiles a a Ra 5 0 Oo Bo on ash shoes . ° “_- =e 8 6 
Navvy ‘ ; . : si 1 23 Best hand-made ao. z ; is 5 10 0 ones ; : . - » 3° 3 4 6 
General Labourer . : ; eee t 2% Hipsand valleys . ‘ . each ot — es ‘ ° a . 2 
Lotrryman . ‘ : : a I 5 ,, hand-made . ‘ : ‘ sn 10 He — access door . : ae a as - 2 
Crane Driver . . ° - 1 6% Nails, compo - . ° : Ib. Ss [A up to 9” offsets . se ; : 6 ;: 
7. al 7 - > re) -, ~ > . . ” 2 
Watchman . : : : - Perweek 2 10 6 n SEE . : . . ” a a Plinth bends, 44” to 6” se las a 5 6 
Half-round rain-water gutters of E 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal . . F.R. 5 6 
£ s.d. Stopends . . a : . each 6 7 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 7 Good mnie timber . ; ’ Px. 2 6 Angles js i i > i: - £2 111 
£ s. d. Birch ; ‘ . as 1” F.S, 9 Obtuse angles . ‘ ‘> oa 2 6 
Grey Stone Lime . ° ° - perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner’s s ° ° i. 5 Outlets ° . ‘ ° ao 23 
Blue Lias Lime . ‘ ° ° i 210 6 »,  2nds ° ° a ee 4 
Hydrated Lime . : ‘ ‘ sa 216 oO Mahogany, Honduras . ~ se ae t 3 PLUMBER 
Portland Cement . ° ° " 2 60 i African ° a te s £ cs. a 
Rapid Hardening Cement ° * 213 6 . Cuban ° ~ 2 6 Lead, milled sheets. . . . ewtr ro 
Thames Ballast . . ° . per Y.C. Oak, "plain American ° i Io », drawn pipes . . ° ° a & eS 
2” Crushed Ballast ° " *» 8 9 », Figured ,, ‘ ‘ a ab _ » soilpipe . ‘ ‘ ° sw 2 se 
Building Sand . . ° : o» 9 6 », Plain Japanese . ® oe a scrap ° ° . ° ir 6 
Washed Sand 7 < - : oe 10 9 » Figured _,, : aes e 4 Solder, plumbers’ % - ‘ — © II 
2° Broken Brick . ° ° . o 9 6 », Austrian wainscot - ‘ = rt 6 »  finedo. . ° ; ; . in $3 
= ‘ 5 ; e ae 12 6 English . . \ ee ee e a2 Copper, sheet " ‘ ‘ ‘ in ro} 
Pan Breeze . ; ‘ 7 ; a 6 6 Pine, Yellow s $ 5 2) oe Io », tubes J > te a 
Coke Breeze . ‘ a 8 9 », Oregon ° Se 4 L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : a a 6” 
» British Columbian » a cae 4 Plain cast ; + aoe ££ @ ; 2 6 
Teak, Moulmein . ° e ae $ 3 Coated . ‘ ° oi e 2  s 2 8 
DRAINLAYER » Burma — ‘ . j aot an zr 2 Galvanized / . ms 2 0 2 6 4 6 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS va, — : ee = : = 7 : om : . ; r Pe > 
4? 6" Whitewood, American . ‘i oy gas : 2 Shoes ‘ = » 210 2 2 9 6 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, me : ; Sa. 210 Heads ° . ‘ 4 8 Ss we 9 
Straight pipes . je perF.R. 1 1 a -~ - » a 1 3 6 
Bends . ° . ° - each 2 10 4 4 o 4 ° . os 1 5 6 PLASTERER £34 
Taper bends . : ‘ ae 6 3 7 2 ” — . %” I Ir o ; ae 
“cine ; ; aa ag ts ns 4 : e 15 0 —_. chalk ® ° ° + perton 2 8 6 
Single junctions . ‘ — 3 9 5 9 Deal matchings, §" . . 0 16 0 ete yng : : E = “7 > 
Double _,, ‘ ss he 5 9 8 9 * 7 -« ° . “ 17 6 Hydrated oe : : : F *” 4 7 - 
Straight channels . ; a 2 6 3 2 - i ° . . - I 60 Sirapite . P : 5 sd =? 
2° Channel bends . a ¢ 3 — Rough boarding, 3?” . . . ” 18 0 Secmes amen : c . ” >: =» 
Channel junctions . ; = ae 7 0 12 6 Pe i ; . ss I 0 0 Gaul. waakad ; ° yo ed 6 
Channel tapers . ; hee 5 6 7 9 anil ; a 5 ‘ i s¢ «6 Hair’ . . “ei ss 6 
Yard gullies . ° ° —* 9 6 Ir 6 yw per ft. sup. , . - : 4 
Interceptors . ; : seal 18 6 25 9 —— ; laa ™® iin ad - Laths, ae . 5 - bundle ; 4 
Iron drain pi 5 : rF.R. 2 3 3 5 ualities . |AA. A. JAA, A. B.JAA. A. B.JAA. A. B. ae , ; : , 0 3 9 
Bends . “ z ee 60 3 6 sini d. d. d.jd. d. d.jd. d. d.jd. d. d. Lath nails . . ’ . : Ib. 34 
Inspection bends . ; a rae IS 3 24 0 irch . .|4 3 215 4 3| 79 6 48) 887 6 
Single junctions . ; . 9 3 18 o Alder. : | 343 2/5 4 3 | 6b sh 44] 8 7 6 GLASER s.d. s. d. 
Double junctions . a +a 14 0 27 6 Gaboon Sheet glass, 21 oz. ° J « PA, 3 
Lead wool . ‘ ‘ . & 6 -- Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 64 54 4%] 94 74 — |10$ 10 - » 2602. ; a ste 4 
Gaskin 7 . as a 5 —_ Figured Oak | . Are tic glass - ‘ . é a 5 
sai sons 8 | 7 -|10 8 -|r1e- - |x 6- - Cathedral glass . ‘ < “e 6 
ain c | Hartley’s cana rolled : i . ai 9 
BRICKLAYER fa. ean — ; 6 - 74 y 2 9¢ - - iz o- - Do. wired plate . ° es s 3 
Flettons 7 ; : : mem gee regon Pine | 5 4 -|5%5 -1|6 - -|l- - = 3” Polished plate, n/e 1 ft. - ° aa 74 tor o 
Grooved do. . e e . ” s ¢ © Scotch glue Ib 7. ae = ; x : I “a rs ; 3t 
Stocks, rst Quality ‘ : vis 418 6 . . F , . . ; - ” 4 : oe - a “ 
2nd : : a 412 6 B pies ” ” ° ° ” ” 
nest Bricks, ile aa ; : 7 ° 8 6 SMITH AND FOUNDER ” ” : ° . : :» 3 ? 
*» Wirecuts . . . oo» 8 16 0 Tubes and Fittiags: ix i 12 s ee a £4 : 3 
”» — ° . . 8 : ° (The following are the standard list prices, from which i of 20 ° . e 3 3% 4 3 9 
ose ls . - ~« wae te should be deducted the variou: reentag: S ee 
Red Sand-faced Facings . ‘ 7 om 711 0 forth below.) ee oe a = ~ é - wee a » 4 OF 
Red Rubbers for Arches. . «. 4, 15 0 0 v FY oY Ww 2 + «© BB 2 § eee 
Multicoloured Facings . ‘ a a 940 Tubes, 2’-14’long, perft.run 4 54 9¢ 1/1 1/10 a ee 100 : ; 4 : x a 
Luton Facings . . . . ”” 8 16 0 Pieces, 12-234” long each ro 1/r 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, nle x . OE 
Midhurst White Facings . ‘a 5 0 Oo E 3”-114” long a 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- . e ile: a 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt Long screws, 12”-234" long ,, Ir 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 — ”: onike : e 7 : oO 
glazed, rst quality : »  Soarf"long,, 8101/5, a/ax 3/6 » » Plate, n/e rt. ~ 1 6 
Suetebene - ° . ye 2110 0 Bends ”. “a 8 xu 1/7% 2/74 5/2 Be ee . : a 3 0 
Headers a ' a ‘ ‘ i 21 00 Springs not socketed “ 5 7 «ie 1/11$3/11 Ee we - ; S ™ 4 0 
Bullnose ° . . . ee 28 0 Oo Socket unions . ‘ » 2/— 3/— 5/6 6/9 10/- eee Fs 7 ao 5 0 
Double Stretchers ° ° . oa 30 0 O Elbows, a ‘ i ro t/t 1/6 2/2 4/3 co oe a 15 : : ee 60 
Double Headers . . . o» 27 0 0 Tees : E al 2/3 3/10 2/6 5/2 ” oo» aaa . * oo» : 
Glazed Second Quality, Less e - LS zs Crosses . 2/2 2/9 4/1 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil ? : : lb , 
” e . \. 3 
» Buffs and Creams, Add . ” 200 Plain sockets and nipples ie 3 4 6 8 1/3 
», Other Colours +o 5 10 0 Diminished sockets . = 4 6 9 I/- 2/- PAINTER 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks ; . per Y.S. I 9 Flanges . * i i 9 t/- tla 1/9 2/9 £ s.d. 
2y° nie sa if ss = 2 0 Caps : ¥ ; = 3t OS S ss a White lead . ° ° ° ° - cwt.2 8 © 
- on “a * . } i 2 3 Backnuts : ‘ a 2 3 : 6 tir Linseed oil . . . > . - gall, 24 
os ” ” . - 3 0 Iron main cocks » 13/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Boiled oil . ° . . 2 6 
y» 9» with brass plugs) — 4/- 7/6 1o/- 21- Turpentine =Sl- ‘ . ° ‘7 
s Patent knotting . . . . ° a 
MASON Discounts : . — ‘ Distemper, washable . A - cwt. 3 0 0 
er cent. 5 ing > 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms: s.d. Gas . .  . 62 Galvanized gas ~~ = Whitening —*§ «<§ + € eee > 
Portland stone, Whitbed . ° - PC 4 6 Water . ° - 58% i water. 45 Size, double : : : ; > firkin ; 9° 
iis” Basebed . . . ” : 2 Steam . . » *” steam. 40 Copal varnish ‘ ; s - gall. 13 °~«0 
York stone . : : panes 6 6 FITTINGS — — ish . - z ‘ ee le 
aioe " : se: »« »«  Ghiittos,. of Qe: * * * + ws oe 
” templates ° ° . ” 7 6 Water . 524 antes 2+ Whiteenamel . ° . . ° » 315 O 
» Paving,2°  . . : - FS. 1 8 Pvc : . 47k ” ati a Ready-mixed paint . ‘ ; ee 13 6 
” » 3 . . . . ” 2 6 - . $ ° ” . 37% Brunswick black . ° ° ° . 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 


London Area. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away ° 
», to reduce levels n/e 5’ o” deep and cart away 
», toform basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away 
oe os 10’ o” deep and cart away 
on ~ 15° o” deep and cart away ° 
If in stiff clay ° add 


If in underpinning ° ° ° ° ° ° 

Digging, return, fill and. ram . ° ° ° 

Planking and strutting to sides of excavation ° ° e 
to pier holes e 

to trenches . 

extra, only if left i in 

Hardcore, filled in and rammed 

Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- 1). 

(4-2- 1) 

% - ” underpinning 

Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . e e 


DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging a and concrete 
to be priced separately) 

Extra, only for bends . ° ° e 

junctions . e . 
Gullies “and gratings ° 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing e 
Extra, only for bends ° e e e 


BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar e ° ° ° 
20 - in cement ° 
ae Stocks in cement . . 
Blues in cement 
Extra only for circular on plan ‘ 
-_ backing to masonry . 
0 raising on old walls . 
on underpinning . 
Fair Face and pointing internally 
Extra only for picked stock facings 
“os red brick facings 
90 blue brick facings 
i glazed brick facings . * 
Tuck pointing ‘ ° ° . ‘ > 
Weather pointing . ‘ ‘ ° ° 
Slate dampcourse . 
Vertical dampcourse 


. 


ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse 
” Vertical dampcourse . 
” paving or flat 
1” paving or flat 
“x 6 skirting . 
Angle fillet . 
Rounded angle 
Cesspools . 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, etre, Seags and cumin 
down, complete . 
Bath stone and do., all as last 
Artificial stone and do. . 
York stone templates, fixed complete 
o thresholds 
” sills 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or om, laid toa 3° lap, and aang with oo 
nails, 20” x 10” 
Do., 18° x 9” 
Do., 24” X 12” 
Ww estmorland slating, laid with diminished courses a 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, ‘nailed 
every fourth course . ° 
Do., all as last, but of machine- made tiles 
Fixing only, lead soakers ° 
Stripping old slating and clearing away 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, mye all ening 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . 

- = stanchions . 


staircases 
Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. 
Fir framed in floors e 
roofs 
trusses ° 
partitions | ° 
‘deal sawn boarding and fixing to joists ° 


” ” ” ” 


” ” 
” ” 


2. xo ‘fir battening for ‘Countess ag 

Do. for 4” gauge tiling . 

Stout feather-edged tilting fillet 

Patent roofing felt, 1 ply 
” ” ” ” ad e 

” ” ” 3» . . 

Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists 

r Meal gutter boards and bearers . 

I 

2 deal wrought rounded roll. 

1” deal grooved and ae Gooring, laid complete, including 
cleaning off ° ° 

1}” do. ° e OM ° ° 

1*” do. 

1” deal moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
towall . ° ° ° 

14” do, e ° ° 


. . . . . . 


Y.S. 
¥.C. 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
F.S. 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


Each 


w 
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£ 
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34 
41 
62 

3 
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3 
10 
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profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued, 


7 deal moulded sashes of average size . e . . - FS. 

7 deal-cased ‘frames, double hung, of 6” x x 3” oak silis, 12” “pulley = 

stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside eter. #" parting beads, 

and with brass- faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . - 
2” » . . ” 
Extra only "for moulded ‘horns e ° - Each 
7 deal four- panel square, both sides, door ° ° - FS. 
y », butmoulded bothsides . 7”. 2: 2 > 2 ? 
; xs i ‘rebated and moulded frames : : : . woe 
a x 3 
14” deal tongued and moulded window-board, ‘on and including ” 

deal bearers ° F.S 
1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued « and grooved 

together on and including a fir — o 
14° deal moulded wal! strings ‘ ‘ ° ° - 
14” outer strings ° . . ” 
Ends of treads and risers housed to ‘string Each 
3” x 2” deal moulded handrai! . F.R. 
a8 x 1” deal balusters and housing each end Each 
1h” > 1 “a = 
3” x 3” deal wrought framed ‘newels ° F.R. 
Extra only for newel caps ° Each 
Do., pendants ° ° ° . . »” 
SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 

position Per cwt. 


Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . e ” 

Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, 4” and up, bent and fixed complete 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, vemos all 


bolts and nuts 20g. . FS. 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars. ° ° > Per cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters, etc. ° e ° + Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings e ° e . 90 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° P 
Do. in soakers ° s 2 
Labour to welted edge e ° ° ° ° e e FR 
Open copper nailing ° ° ° ° . . ° ° 9 
Close on ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° o 

+ i 1” 1}” 2” 


Lead service pipe and s. d. s. & s. d. s. d. s. d. 
fixing with pipe 


hooks . F.R.1r 2 s 9 2t 2 8 3 
Do. soil pipe and 

fixing with cast lead 

tacks . ° ‘ — —_— -- = — 
Extra, only to bends Each — _ _— — 2 3 
Do. to stop ends . - 7 9 1 0 2 3 20 
Boiler screws and 

unions . ° > nm & & 4 0 5 6 8 o _ 
Lead traps s --— = —_ _ 7 6 Io 6 
Screw down bib 

valves . — oa 10 6 iz 6 _ _ 
Do. stop cocks ” oo _@ ss 66 16 0 23 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter and fixing . ° . ° i F.R. 
Extra, only stopends . ° . ° ° ° ° - Each 
Do. angles e . ° ° ° ° . . ” 
Do outlets e 9° 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and aman with ears ‘cast on « BR. 
Extra, only for shoes Each 
Do. for plain heads ° ‘ e ae 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ° ° ° ° « TA 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° e ° ° 9 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings ~ 
+" screeding in Portland cement and sand for tiling, “wood block 

floor, etc. . ° ° ° ° . . ” 
Do. vertical . e ° ° ° oe 
Rough render on walls e . . ° ° e 90 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ° ° ° ° 2 
Render and set in Sirapite pe 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement ~ 
Extra, only if on lathing . ° ° ° . o 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris . ° e ° « Um 
Arris ° . 


Rounded angle, small A 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, Per 1” girth . 
A sranolithic pavings . e VS 


x 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
x 


” ” e ” 
Extra, only for small quadrant angle . ° ° ° - FR. 
GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with oy ° ° FS. 
26 oz. do. and do. ° ° ° e . 9 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty ° ° ° . 9 
Cathedral glass and do. . . ° ° . °° 
Glazing only, British polished Plate’ ‘ ° ° . 9 
Extra, only ifin beads . ° ° ° ° 9 
Washleather ° ° ° e e . ° F.R. 
PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. e ° ° . Y.S. 
Do. and distemper walls ° 


Do. with washable distemper . ‘ 
Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain s surfaces 
Do. on woodwork . ° ° 
Do. on steelwork 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 


Stain and wax-polish woodwork ° . ° ‘a 
French polishing . ° e ° ° . ° « FS. 
Stripping off old paper . e . ° e e - Piece 
Hanging ordinary paper e ° ‘ ° - from o 
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ENTRANCE DOORWAY and LOBBY 


AT THE MATERNITY HOME, 


RADCLIFFE 


INFIRMARY, OXFORD 





A VIEW BY NIGHT, 


HIS main entrance doorway, detail 

drawings of which are reproduced 
overleaf, is approached from the roadway 
through a pair of ornamental wrought-iron 
gates and a courtyard. 

The surround is of artificial stone. The 
doors and linings are oak, and the fanlight 
grille to the inner doors is in wrought iron. 
The design is particularly noteworthy fer 
the harmony of treatment in the soffit of 
the balcony. 


SHOWING THE 


[Stanley Hamp (Collcutt and Hamp), architecl. 


OUTER DOORS FOLDED BACK 


The maternity home, of which this door- 
way forms the principal entrance, is the 
first part to be completed of an ambitious 
scheme of extensions of the Radcliffe 
Infirmary. It is the gift of the President of 
the Infirmary, Sir William Morris, Bart., 


D.C.L., and was officially opened by 
the Duchess of York. The building was 
fully illustrated and described in the 


issue of ‘‘The Architects’ Journal” for 
December 9, 1931. 
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MATERNITY HOME RADCLIFFE INF RMAAR 
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IN THE BECHSTEIN SHOWROOMS, BERLIN 


OSKAR KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 


A GALLERY OF PIANISTS 


Pa) Ot tL 


Nod 


4 


t portrait gallery here illustrated is one of the first- 
floor apartments of the Bechstein piano showrooms, 
built during 1926-29. Designed for the exhibition of 
autographed photographs presented to the firm by 
eminent musicians, it is of graceful proportions, and has 
panelled walls, finished in contrasted shades of gold and 
silver, as a background for several changeable sets of 
portraits, all hung in vermilion frames. Varying planes 
add interest to the surfaces and allow of effective grouping 
of the pictures. The lighting is indirect, from the 
ceiling. 

There are, en suite, a small museum illustrating leading 
features in the development of the Bechstein products, 
and a showroom, which, in common with other rooms, 
is decorated with a material specially woven and con- 
taining the names of famous piano virtuosi in embroidery. 








= mt 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MUSICIANS IN VERMILION FRAMES ON GOLD AND _ SILVER PANELS 


There are, in the building, a number of rooms of different 
sizes, finished in choice materials, employed as settings 
of Bechstein pianos of various styles. 

The arrangement of the interior of the ground-floor 
showroom is clearly visible from without through the 
extensive shop windows. Panelled in walnut, it forms an 
enticing background for the instruments displayed. 
Brilliant lighting above and behind the panels is reflected 
in the highly polished woodwork of walls and pianos. 
There are, in addition, crystal hanging chandeliers with 
long blue candles. 

At the end of the axis of the room is an open circular 
staircase, leading up to the first floor. The continuous 
band of its balustrade is carved with figures representing 
Orpheus playing his lute to the trees, animals and birds 
of mythological tradition. 
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MARBOLTH UNIQUE 


DERMAS IMPREGNATED 


FLOORING | BECAUSE SELF-OILING 





Advantages of Marbolith 
(the only self-otling jointless floor) 


Dermas impregnated Marbolith, the self-oiling floor, has 
five advantages, the chief of these being that the need 
for frequent oiling, which is the great drawback of 
other jointless floors, is eliminated. Foot traffic will 
keep a Marbolith floor polished, and the original fresh 
appearance is retained. This eliminates innumerable 
hours of work that would ordinarily be necessary for 
polishing and oiling. 


Cn eer ea ee mmm em 


Another advantage is to be found in the fact that a 
self-oiling floor is much more hygienic in that its surface 
does not dry and powder off. Besides, the floor is 
much more resilient than one that is not Dermas 
impregnated, and this considerably reduces the risk 
of cracking. 


Still another advantage is that the resistance of the 
floor to water is much increased and the floor so given 
a longer life. 


Finally, the wide range of self colours and the beautiful 
variegated patterns of two and three colours which, 
even in the old Marbolith were of exceptional beauty, 
have been greatly enhanced by the new lustre given 
to them by Dermas impregnation. 
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These Advantages are the result of 
Dermas Impregnation 


Marbolith Flooring is unique in that it is the only 
flooring that is Dermas Asphalt Emulsion impregnated. 
This impregnation gives the advantages already referred 
to and renders the magnesite composition flooring 
impervious to the action of water, oil and chemical 
solutions. 





MARBOLIT Fy THE MARBOLITH FLOORING CO., LTD., 
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THE TRANSPARENT 


A 


The Schocken Store Building, 
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SCREEN 


MODERN GERMAN WALL TREATMENT 


ot 


Chemnitz. ] 


HE modern wall, as interpreted by Erich Mendelsohn 

in his Schocken store building at Chemnitz. The 
construction 1s of reinforced concrete, the outer stanchions 
being 12 ft. back from the screen wall, so that, with 
showcases and other fixtures placed against the wall, 
there is still left plenty of room to circulate. The 
photograph on the following page shows to what extent 
the building has become a transparent glass cage, for 
the skeleton structure 1s as clearly visible from the street 
as though one were looking into a constructional model. 
Structural candour equally explicit has been achieved 


before, but never in so complete or so perfect a form. 





[Erich Mendelsohn, architeédt. 
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The Schocken Store Building, Chemnitz, by night. 
As pointed out on the previous page, 
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the structure 


WAY 


Ne ee 


[Erich Mendelsohn, architeét. 


THE TRANSPARENT has the outward appearance of a transparent glass 
SCREEN cage. It is constructed of reinforced concrcte. 
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Competition have been variously concerned 

with matters of detail and personal taste; but 
only a few have expressed concern with the principles 
of design revealed by the exhibition of competitors’ 
work, or with the economic consequences of the 
competition. 

That the structural significance of the wall has 
changed entirely would hardly be suspected from 
the designs submitted to the assessors, although that 
change is common knowledge. The extent of its 
implications is the subject of this special issue. 

The wall has changed from a bony integument to 
the thinnest of skins: it clings to a framework, this 
modern wall, instead of standing on a foundation. 
It represents a change in architectural method more 
profound than any previous structural invention has 
brought about. But the building that is to mark the 
early twentieth-century achievement of English archi- 
tecture does not demonstrate the existence of a new 
technique of design based upon the structural revolu- 
tion. Its facades will not reflect the architectural 
possibilities of its day. 

Nevertheless, it will be a landmark in design; for it 
will record for many generations much that was best 
in the inspiration of the New Georgian classical 
renaissance. 

It will show how a structural tradition could 
become a pleasing fiction; it will illustrate the 
persistence of that old English regard for good propor- 
tion which conferred upon the buildings of our golden 
age of architecture, the eighteenth century, such easy 
perfection. 

Some critics suggest that the building will be out 
of date in ten years; but it portrays the English 
character with a quiet gracefulness that will be 
unaffected by fashion. Anything that is built at any 
time becomes, in due course, a “ period” building; 
and the suggestion that the winning design of the 
competition should be “ held over ”’ until the esthetic 
disturbances incidental to our own day are settled 
cannot really claim intelligent attention. 


(coma regarding the results of the R.I.B.A. 
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SKELETON TO SKIN 


Who is to settle on a favourable moment, anyway? 

And is this competition for their new premises 
and the work it represents to be turned into an 
elaborate practical joke by the R.I.B.A. at the 
expense of its members? The apostles of ‘ Safety 
first”? might eventually be moved to disinter some 
unfulfilled design by, say, Inigo Jones, and recommend 
that for execution, having despaired of any settlement 
of the disorders of contemporary architectural design. 

Other critics are worried about the economics of 
the situation. ‘‘Is this the time to build?” is their 
question. They remind us that the world is in the 
slough of financial despond; that trade is bad ; 
unemployment is worse ; and prospects are hopeless. 
** Safety first,’ the deadliest nonsense that has ever 
corroded the adventurous ability of the English, 
suggests inaction. 

If a responsible professional body withdraws from 
a great opportunity of constructive leadership, it will 
do incalculable harm to the industry with which it is 
so closely associated. 

What an example it would be to local authorities 
all over the country, who have been frightened 
by the cautious platitudes of politicians into 
holding up building schemes and public works, if the 
Royal Institute of British Architeéts were too nervous 
to build their new premises because times are bad ! 
The shreds of respeét salved from such a retreat from 
responsibility would never clothe with authority the 
views or utterances of the R.I.B.A. in the future. 
Most occasions for a¢tion will produce the fool who 
says: ‘‘ Gentlemen, the time is not ripe.” 

If ever the time was ripe for inspiring encouragement 
to the craft and industry of building, it is now. The 
new R.I.B.A. building may not be a great or an 
inspiring architectural conception; but it has been 
approved by the assessors, and the body that appointed 
them cannot plead that it lacks the financial courage 
to back their judgment. To do so would be to descend 
to the level of a board of inefficient railway dire¢tors, 
to whom ina¢tion is second nature, and “ playing for 
safety ’’ the noblest of all games—and the easiest. 
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NEWS & 


ARCHITECTURE CLUB DINNER 
HERE was a touch of irony in the air last Thursday 
night, when the Architeéture Club took dinner at 
Claridge’s Hotel (and in Mr. Oswald Milne’s beautiful 

new banqueting room) to discuss the depressed state of the 
building industry. Perhaps the dinner was too good, or the 
surroundings were too lovely for the club to get really 
down to its subjeét. Perhaps the problem that it had set 
itself was beyond all mortal man to solve. I was hoping 
that some constructive plan would arise out of the post- 
prandial deliberations; but nothing did. Perhaps nothing 
ever does. Speeches should take place before dinner, 
not after it. No man can face reality upon a distended 
stomach, for in the facetious atmosphere of the after-dinner 
the edge of truth must be delicately softened. 


THE 


* 

OLD-WORLD BUILDING 
The building problem itself was stated in no uncertain 
terms. Mr, R. L. Roberts, Vice-President of the Institute 


of Builders, set the ball rolling on the wholesome path of 


self-incrimination by showing that our building methods 
would have to be revised and modernized considerably 
before there was any likelihood of recovery. It was no 
use expecting the Government to do this for us. Old 
methods still prevailed, especially with the rank and file; 
archite@ts as well as builders. There was still a great deal 
of waste and muddle on jobs; in building organizations 
which were not up to date, in archite¢éts who did not get 
everything settled during the working-drawings stage— 
downto the smallest pipe—and clients who keep on changing 
their minds or who never make them up. It appears that 
there are still many architeéts in this country who have 
never heard of a progress chart. All this, Mr. Roberts 
considered, added considerably to the cost of our jobs, and 
so made them uneconomic propositions in the modern 
world. 





-* 
FOR DURATION ONLY 
Mr. Grey Wornum then cheered up the guilty consciences 
of the company with a few funny stories; and Mr. Frederic 
Towndrow followed by asking Mr. Wornum to set an 
example to the whole country of how architeéts could get 
down to the economic prime level by building the new 
R.I.B.A. building at 1s. 6d. per cube foot’: above which 
price no one would be able to build at a profit. He also 
insisted that we should give up the idea of building for 
eternity, and suggested that all buildings—including the 
new R.I.B.A. building—should be pulled down every 
thirty years, to distribute work and give each generation a 
chance. 


» 


Perhaps the most serious contribution of the evening 
came from Mr. Alister MacDonald, who weighed our 
business carefully in the balance and found us wanting. 
He reviewed each aspect of our activities in turn, our 
methods in planning, in design, in materials, and in 
professional behaviour and found that we were slow, costly 
and out of date; and especially was the architect coated 
round with a professional armour inside which he was 
slowly starving himself to death. 
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TOPICS 


THE CURE FOR THE SLUMP 

He emphasized that it was not until we had set our own 
house in order that we could expect the Government to 
listen to us or formulate any constructive proposals which 
would better the building industry; by which I understood 
him to mean that the Government and local authorities 
are likely to do less than nothing; in other words, they are 
likely to continue their suicidal policy of restricting the 
building of public works, and so complete the vicious 
circle by holding up the circulation of money. 

* 

CITY OFFICE BUILDINGS 

Many prominent business men were present at the 
R.I.B.A. on Monday night to hear Mr. L. Sylvester 
Sullivan read his paper on ‘ City Office Buildings.” 
After an amusing introduction to his subjeét, Mr. Sullivan 
discussed the numerous difficulties that arose in designing 
a city office building. Referring to the site, he pointed out 
that unless the building owner is in a hurry and has 
money to burn it requires years of patient foresight to 
acquire, extend and consolidate a site large enough to 
accommodate an office building, on an economic scale; 
even then it may be necessary to await the lapsing of 
leases, to negotiate their acquirement, to exchange freehold 
interests, or to arrange new lettings on parts of the site 
so as to allow it to be dealt with as a whole. Generally, 
he said, you may be certain that most of the great modern 
buildings you see, that have been erected in the heart of 
the City, are the outcome of negotiation and investment 
extending over long periods. Property-owning in the City 
is a long-sighted business hedged about with all kinds of 
difficulties. 

* 


When called in to advise about the purchase of a site, 
he continued, it is necessary to consider the proposal at 
once from several aspeéts—but especially as regards 
opposing ancient lights. It is advisable, even at this early 
stage, having taken particulars of the neighbouring 
windows, to rough out plans and se¢tions showing in a 
conservative manner what can be got out of the site from 
the economic standpoint. Questions of existing tenancies 
arise here also, for these may cause delay or have to be 
bought out and so add to the burden of cost, or even, if 
immediate development is required, render the site 
unsuitable. Special considerations may arise where the 
clients are buying and building for their own occupation. 
Here, perhaps, their chief concern is not so much a profit 
rental as proper and convenient and possibly luxurious 
housing of the business in question. In these cases it is 
equally essential to consider the site at once in the way 
suggested in order to convince yourself that the project 
in mind is one they may be advised to proceed with. 


* 


UNPROFITABLE BASEMENTS 

Mr. Sullivan also referred to the question of deep 
basements. London, he said, has been growing downward, 
partly, no doubt, because of the restriction on height 
above ground. On the whole, deep excavations are not 
a profitable proposition, as they are the most expensive 
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part of a building and are likely to show the least return 
from a rental point of view. By all means, he stated, 
reconstrué@t ordinary basements, as they are useful for 
services, but deep basements require special ventilation 
and possibly loss of space on more valuable floors for 
lighting areas. Besides this, there are the complications and 
risks attaching to the upholding of neighbouring buildings 
during the period of excavation. Their creation, he 
concluded, is best left to the safe deposit companies and 
the banks that have special uses for them : for the ordinary 
property owner they are an unprofitable outlay. 


* 


THE ROMAN FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

Those who follow the course of town planning abroad 
will know something of the new plan for Rome. Unlike 
any tinkerings we may be carrying on with in London, 
this plan is a reconstruction of central areas, and structural 
to the extent of remodelling the railway plan as well as 
the street plan. Nor yet content with purely utilitarian 
planning, the Romans are setting out to create a new 
Government centre over old and congested property. 

* 


In Mussolini’s words : ** In five years’ time Rome must 
become a marvel to all the people of the world, great, 
ordered and powerful, as in the days of the first Empire 
of Augustus. 
the great oak everything that still hides it. . . . Everything 
that grew during decadent centuries must disappear.” 
For this and other similar purposes Italy is raising 
something like 1,000,000,000 lire, a handsome sum to 
add to the budgetary deficit. But in the matter of the 
evolution of cities, bad growth is nearly as bad as stagna- 
tion, and expenditure on re-planning is money invested. 

* 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 

The centenary of the Oxford Movement serves to remind 
us how much architectural history has unfolded itself in 
a hundred years. That revival of a style upon nothing 
more lasting than a romantic and literary basis could not 
hope to survive the century. Not unnatural, perhaps, that 
an industrial revolution should beget its opposite, but 
what a cruel fate for a rising nation to have its plans of 
civic construction thrown into such a fanatic mould! 
Archite¢ts saw the light before the new century; Norman 
Shaw and Reginald Blomfield leading the return to the 
thin stream of classical architecture; but still it persists 
in the one channel for which it seemed at all fitted—the 
mock Tudor cottage is the last remaining vestige. 


* 
HONOUR FOR LIVERPOOL ARCHITECT 
The only architect to be awarded a Commonwealth 
Fellowship at American Universities is Mr. Dennis Winston, 
B.ARCH., A.R.I.B.A. Mr. Winston is a graduate of the 
Liverpool University School of Architecture, where he has 
distinguished himself, being in the final of both the Soane 
Medallion and Rome Scholarships, besides other honours. 
During the vacation of his fourth year he worked in 
the office of a New York architeét, and on his return 
completed with success a difficult theatre thesis. This 
is the third architectural award among the twenty or 
so Fellowships granted annually. There are at present 
some fifty or sixty graduates in receipt of the generous 
living and travelling allowances of this Fellowship fund. 


You will continue to lop off the trunk of 


~s 
oO 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ULSTER ARCHITECTS 

The Ulster Society of Architeéts has been granted the 
prefix ** Royal’ by the King, and will in future be known 
as the Royal Society of Ulster Architects. The Society 
was founded in 1901, and became a corporate body in 1923. 
The establishment of a School of Architecture is an 
objective the Society has in the forefront of its programme. 
Town planning is also a subject in which the Society is 
deeply interested, and in connection with which it has 
already rendered valuable assistance to the Ulster Ministry 
of Home Affairs. The president is Mr. R. H. Gibson, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

* 

MODERN TRANSPORT EXHIBITION 

It is interesting to follow the course of the R.I.B.A. 
travelling exhibition of the Architecture of Modern Trans- 
port, which was, until recently, being housed at the 
Glasgow Institute of Archite¢ts. This exhibition of 
mounted photographs of uniform size is one of the best 
means of architectural publicity yet devised. Everyone 
understands photographs and enjoys looking at them. 
Photographs are statements of facts. In a small space you 
can compass a wide field. Without words you can deliver 
a message that is unlikely to be forgotten, or, if words are 
to be called in to reinforce the point, there is the text about 
you. Small wonder, then, that when it left London this 
exhibition counted its public in thousands and tens of 


thousands. 
* 

What is the next travelling exhibition to be ? I suggest 
that it might take some form acceptable for use in schools. 
I believe in educating the young, who, in such short space 
of time, are mingling with their elders in the great scramble 
for life. 

* 
A.A. ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

At a meeting of the Archite¢tural Association, held on 
Monday of last week, Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.R.1.B.A., 
elected President for the session 1932-33. The 
other officers and members of the Council are as follows : 

Vice-presidents : The Hon. H. A. Pakington, F.R.1.B.A., and 
Mr. C. Lovett Gill, F.R.1.B.4.; hon. treasurer, Mr. G. Grey 
Wornum, F.R.1.B.A.; hon. secretary, Mr. C. H. James, F.R.1.B.A.; 
hon. librarian, Mr. W. M. Keesey, F.R.1.B.A.; hon. editor 
Architectural Association Journal, Mr. L. H. Bucknell, F.R.1.B.A. 
Ordinary Members of the Council : Messrs. H. Chalton Bradshaw, 
F.R.I.B.A.; G. R. Dawbarn, F.R.1.B.A.; J. M. Easton, F.R.1.B.A.; 
R. E. Enthoven, F.r.1.B.4.; P. D. Hepworth, F.R.1.B.A.; Joseph 
Hill, F.R.1.8.4.; Charles H. Holden, F.r.1.8.4.; J. R. Leathart, 
F.R.I.B.A.; L. G. Pearson, F.R.1.B.A.; and E. Berry Webber, 
F.R.IB.A, 


was 


+ 
STANDARDs ! 


I was talking to the Museum joiner. ‘* You’d be 
surprised, sir, if you knew the art objects as they bring 
into this place. Of course, we aren’t supposed to know 
anything about art objects, but some of the stuff the 
curators bring in is rubbish I wouldn’t put my hand to. 
And the way they go on over them, too. That’s because 
they're old, you see. But if I was to build a case in 
mahogany, out of 3-in. stuff, and that takes some working 
as you know, well—they just think nothing of that, ’cos 
it isn’t an art object. What we do, and we make cases 
and suchlike in plywood and laminated wood that you’d 
take pleasure in, is nothing. Yes, it’s a bit hard, when your 
heart is in your job, to have a curator pass over it like so 
much dirt to fondle a venetian chair that would make an 
English joiner turn in his grave. Funny, isn’t it ? ” 

ASTRAGAL 
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WALL 


An Old Word with a New Meaning 


N idea, when once firmly bedded 
into the human brain and 
staked there by a_ word, is 

dislodged with great difficulty. For 
centuries a wall has provided the main 
support of a building structure. Upon 
its integrity as a supporting member 
has been built up a logical system of 
building, the basis and only reason for 
an architectural tradition that has 
lasted for hundreds of years. In the 
minds and imagination of architects 
the term wall has meant this thing, 
this solid mass of material carrying, by 
reason of its mass and strength, the 
loads of floor and roof placed upon it. 
And because in its heyday the functions 
of this wall were completely understood, 
the architecture that arose from it was 
free, vigorous, and at one with its 
construction. 

The meaning of the word wall has 
changed. 

If you would understand this change 
properly, imagine for a moment two 
large buildings standing adjacent but 
apart. 

One is of the eighteenth century; the 
other framed of steel, with concrete 
floors and rigid panel walls. 

From the sky descends a giant’s hand 
and lifts the steel-framed building aloft 
like a parrot’s cage. A few pieces fall off, 
a few pipes trail earthwards like cotton 
threads; but the thing remains rigid. 
It is set down again with all its angles 
square. 

A second time the hand descends, 
clutches, and is lost from sight in a 
cloud of dust. The eighteenth-century 
building has collapsed ! 

There you have the essential differ- 
ence between the old and the new 
architectures. 

If you will look into this extravagant 
illustration, you will recognize to what 
extent the steel and concrete skeleton 
differs from the old structure, built up 
unit by unit from the earth; heavy at 
the base, light above; part resting 
upon part. The two have so little 
in common that you simply must say 
to yourself when you come to design 
a wall to cover the outer surfaces of a 
framed building: I am _ no _ longer 
building the thing that wall once stood 
for. I must either call it a skin, or alter 
my idea of what a wall is. 

Hence for the present we must talk 
of the modern wall until the new idea is 
bedded in. 

If my contentions need proof, let me 
quote from the new London Building 
Act, 1930, which says of panel walls 
that they may be ‘constructed entirely of 


BY E. MAXWELL FRY 

one thickness of either solid brickwork, solid 
concrete, or hollow blocks . .. 8&4 ins. 
overall thickness * The LE. a 
solid body, not given to taking risks 
with the safety of its citizens; yet here 
in this year, which has witnessed the 
building of perhaps the last of the great 
stone palaces of the city, we are recom- 
mended to make the walls of buildings 
that will rise to 80 ft. and 100 ft. a bare 
8} ins. thick. 

Surely, then, we have passed the stage 
when we must argue about the good 
and the bad of it. It is here. Let us 
therefore find out what to do, and get 
to know the structure upon which a 
new architecture is to be based. 


EVOLVFD IN ECONOMY 


The answer to nearly every question 
relating to modern building is economy. 
Not economy in the sense of meanness, 
but « just economy, the expenditure of 
the right amount of effort, of material, 
to perform each function. Behind the 
search for new materials, and behind 
the ceaseless research into new building 
structure of all sorts is this very human 
and very fine desire for economy, or 
fitness. It finds all parts of new and 
healthy buildings, for as it is the 
inherent economy of steel to be able 
to throw up a web of rigid but com- 
paratively light joists and stanchions, 
it becomes the essential 
floors also to be light, so that the 
framework is not burdened, 
walls to be no heavier than is needed to 
support themselves from one floor beam 
to another, and to insulate the interior 
from the weather. 

From this economy of steel have 
sprung materials of a new _ order, 
tending towards lightness and rigidity. 
The external facing of buildings is the 
subject of intense experimentation 
aimed to a large extent at the solution 
of the panel filling of framed buildings. 
And within, whether it be the covering 
of ceiling, wall or floor, materials are 
under new test for lightness, durability 
and economy, all to fit into the new 
structure of building. 

In such an atmosphere of change and 
experiment, which has already under- 
mined the stability of the ancient 
order, we may find it hard to reach that 
understanding of and confidence in 
our materials and construction which 
allows freedom to design. It is exactly 
this lack of understanding that makes 
us timid, and gives further lease of life 
to an outworn creed. 

Nor is this state peculiar to archi- 
tecture. It is happening in science, 


economy of 


and of 


medicine and Government, where new 
researches into biology, sociology and 
economics have upset previously well- 
established orders. For a time, there is 
consternation until bolder spirits say : 
Let us make a survey of the position to 
show us how we stand, what is good 
out of all these ideas, and what we 
must do to use them all to the best 
advantage. 

That attitude of mind is represented 
by this special number of the JOURNAL. 
What follows is a survey of the newly- 
posed problem of how to build walls. 
Walls are only a part of building, and 
this survey is a concentration upon one 
aspect only of a larger whole which has 
been sufficiently debated already, but 
insufficiently examined from _ the 
practical and structural standpoint. 

Never before have we stood so much 
in need of accurate knowledge. We 
have passed from a period of extra- 
vagant building through an economic 
and political crisis, into a further period 
of stress and reduced means. Upon 
every hand this country has to meet 
keen competition in fields where once 
it commanded. As Dean Inge long ago 
foretold, defeat has brought to Germany 
superiority in fields other than warlike, 
and we, from our island, have had to 
watch them meeting economic adver- 
sity with finer and more scientific means 
of carrying on the activities of living 
and working, until in nearly every 
branch of making and planning we 
have been left behind and our methods 
rendered obsolete. In architecture this 
is painfully true, for we are now 
approaching a stage long since passed 
by the advanced Continental countries. 
But we have come to it, and acknowledge 
ourselves to be on the same road. 

I myself believe that we are at last 
set definitely in the right dire¢tion. 
The recent reorganization of steelwork 
and building regulations, and the 
activities of many bodies anxious to 
make full use of the industrial machine, 
are every day gaining ground. - The 
materials discussed in this number are 
evidence of the intense development in 
new fields by manufacturers. It remains 
for architects to control the uses of 
materials towards the highest efficiency 
for them to become as important to us 
as they are to other countries. Control, 
needless to say, will never be ours until 
we understand both the materials them- 
selves and the science of using them to 
the best advantage. When those are 
mastered we shall be producing an 
architecture of high intelligence and 
international importance. 
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BRICK AND TERRACOTTA 


HE definition of brickwork is no 
longer so simple a matter as it 


once was; for the significance of 


the term has been extended of recent 
years to include blocks of almost any 
material which could be made to give 
a superficial resemblance to brick- 
work. Many of these substitutes for 
the true baked earth bricks have good 
qualities of their own, while some not 
so good are used of necessity in dis- 
tri¢ts where good brick clays are not 
to be obtained. In ‘this article it is 
intended to deal only with bricks and 
allied products made from burnt clay, 
and to exclude the cemented article. 
PERFECTED MANUFACTURE 

Bricks, today, have reached a high 
state of perfection in manufacture, for 
competition has squeezed out almost 
all the small firms which could not 
produce a good article cheaply. At 
the same time, competition of another 
kind has induced even large amalgama- 
tions of manufacturers to apply scientific 
methods to the processes in order to 
market varieties which are 
competing with almost all other cheap 
materials for almost every purpose. 
Just how cheap brickwork is, it is 
almost impossible to ascertain. Several 


well-known architects with a wide ex- 
perience of large buildings have stated 
in the technical Press that they have 
proved to their own 
are cheaper 


that 
steel- 


satisfaction 
than 


brick 


walls 


“Haus Neuerburg ”’ Cigarette Factory, Hamburg.]} 


Details of the brick piers. 


capable of 


[Fritz Hoéger, architect. 
The floral pattern is 
obtained by laying five pairs of bricks skewed, each 
at an angle of 36 degrees in advance of the other. 


BY HAROLD TOMLINSON 


framed ones. No really conclusive 
information emerged from the sub- 
sequent discussion, because both steel- 
framed and brick buildings are at 
present so greatly hampered by building 
regulations that just comparison is 
impossible, and in any case the argu- 
ments which referred to _ particular 


types of buildings were doubtfully of 


general application. 


Brickwork, today, suffers from the 
lingering effects of a _ traditional 
approach. It was doubtless a good 


thing that Norman Shaw, Philip Webb, 
and at last Sir Edwin Lutyens, were 
able to substitute for 
the Late Victorian work a revived 
interest in the stylized walling of Queen 
Anne; but we have lost much in 
gaining what we have won. There is 
still a prejudice in favour of including, 
even in the most utilitarian walling, 
features which are neither necessary 
nor of particular esthetic value. In 
rural work there is a great deal to be 
said for the continuation of a tradition 
which is particularly adapted to build- 
ing conditions in which advantage 
cannot be taken of modern methods; 
but in urban buildings and in new 
rural communities it seems rather 
pathetic to sacrifice so much to 
sentimentality or snobbery. 

The standardization of brick sizes did 
incalculable harm to the brick building 
of this country, for not only was a 


LUNEBURG 
BRICK 


the horrors of 


ently 


Delmenhorst General Hospital, Bremen.] 


most unfortunate unit chosen, but the 
limitations of variation from this stan- 
dard were so closely defined that, even 
with the most carefully graded colour- 
range, the uniform joints produced an 
all-over pattern which fought with the 
colour content of the wall. Today, 
bricks may be had in a bewildering 
array of sizes and colours, and soft 
bricks are to be obtained nicely moulded 
to avoid the necessity for the individual 
hand labour from which was derived 
almost all the charm of the traditional 
work. By skilled and sensitive de- 
signers such bricks may yet be used 
with advantage; but in less capable 
hands their misuse is typified in the 
worst kind of period public-house. 
CONTINENTAL ADVANCES 

Whilst we in England have been 
grappling with an attempt to effect an 
armistice between old-world charm and 


a new set of conditions, Continental 
designers, particularly in Germany, 
Holland, Scandinavia, and to some 


extent in Austria, have been building 
fearlessly, without compromise with 
anything which is not of value today. 

Some of the Continental work is fairly 
plain in surface, gaining interest either 
from strings of slight but frequent pro- 
jection, or from flush strings of differ- 
coloured bricks, well-known 
under these heads being 
the work of Ostberg in 
and Abel in Cologne. 


examples 
seen in 
Stockholm, 





[Fritz Hoger, architeéd. 


A typical detail of the brickwork patterns introduced 
between the various floors. 
is carried out in three different gradations of relief. 


This chevroned design 
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SWEDISH WALL WITH LONG BRICKS. ALTERNATE COURSES PROJECT. 


ARCHITECT: RAGNAR -OSTBERG. 
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ARCHITECT FRITZ HOGER 


SPIRAL PIER BONDED EVERY COURSE BALCONY TO DUTCH BUILDING WITH FLOOR OF PROJECTING 
CIGARETTE FACTORY AT HAMBURG. BRICKWORK DEPENDING ON STRENGTH OF MORTAR IN ‘TENSION. 
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pm rs Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon.] 
One of the sculptures carved 
in brick by Eric Kennington 
on the fagade. It depicts 


But richness of texture is also much in 
evidence. This is attained in Sweden 
by an axed brick surface, which 
exposes the contrasting core and is 
aided by the dramatic effect of un- 
usually wide expanses of wall with 
small openings. In Germany, astonish- 
ing virtuosity of wall pattern is to be 
seen in the work of Héger, Schumacher, 
and others. 

The brickwork of Héger relies for 
effect on the repetition of simple 
geometrical patterns, which are related 
to the wall openings, and, in contrast 
to the general predominance of either 
vertical or horizontal pattern, the 
diagonal is given prominence. In his 
two best-known buildings at Hamburg 
the diagonal enters into the facade 
composition in entirely different ways. 
The Sprinkenhof has diagonal lines 
formed by laterally corbelled headers 
of slight projection, which are deflected 
to the vertical by each window opening. 
Apart from simple terracotta roundels 
over each window, the walls have no 
other enrichment; but this simple 
pattern, by virtue of diagonal as well 
as horizontal and vertical perspective, 
produces a compelling effect from 
every point of view. The internal 
courtyard is similarly treated, and the 
pattern is such that it is able to take 
cognizance of both external and inter- 
nal returns without destroying the 
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. 
[Scott, Chesterton and Shepherd, architects. 
** Martial Ardour,” a figure 
brandishing a sword and another 
falling headlong to the ground. 


continuity of the salient lines. The 
Neuerburg cigarette factory also plays 
up to the diagonal; but here the 
pattern is so arresting in the variety of 
visual change produced by approaching 
it from different points of view that one 
wonders if even the architect was able 
to gauge its range fully before it was 
built. 

Hoger’s cigarette factory has vertical 
piers of spiral brickwork between each 
range of windows. Each course of the 
piers is square on plan and consists 
of two bricks which are suffered to turn 
through a seventh of a quadrant at 
each course; therefore every seventh 
course is normal to the wall face, and 
is bonded to it. Two small subsidiary 
projections, square on plan, flank the 
pier and unite it to the wall. Because 
of the rotation, the eye travelling 
along the facade is able to pick up an 
almost infinite range of diagonals at 
varying angles, and at the same time 
never loses the sense of verticality in 
the piers. 

Hoger’s work elsewhere is sometimes 
more traditional in feeling; but when 
dealing with rusticated window sur- 
rounds he is able to show that there 
lie latent in bricks many possibilities 
which have not yet been explored, and 
which, moreover, are in keeping with 
sane employment of the material. His 
animal figures, in some cases built 
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without any carved work, are amusing 
attempts to attain lively adjuncts to 
buildings for which the use of stone is 
not permissible. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the piers of the cigarette factory are 
bonded only at each seventh course; 
and this is a legitimate method where 
cement mortar is employed, the whole 
structure becoming homogeneous, so 
that bond is of less importance than 
formerly. In Holland, this emancipa- 
tion from bond is carried further, and 
balconies of considerable projection 
have been built in brick-on-edge of 
single thickness, and surrounded with- 
out by a brick parapet, the only wall 
support being given by mortar joints 
in tension. “ English ” bond—which, 
curiously enough, is, and always has 
been, the favourite in the low countries 


—provides a good start for this sort of 


projection. Brickwork is still used in 
the bulk of the work of Holland, and 
considerable arched spans, 
inverted catenary form, are common, 
a well-known example being the main 
hall of Utrecht Post Office. In addition, 
the Dutch have shown great skill in 
employing projecting headers or 
stretchers in simple but effective forms 
of decoration in which vertical or 
horizontal lines predominate. 

Absence of bond is also to be found 
in some American buildings, the archi- 
tects being content to rely on Portland 
cement mortar for adhesion. American 
designers, as a rule, employ brick 
conjunction with stone, though Conti- 
nental influences are making headway, 
particularly in Chicago. However, 
even in adaptation of Colonial or 
English architecture, the vertical joint, 
extending through many courses, is 
used to give panel forms without change 
of surface. 

It is probable that in course of time 
the cut or rough arch will be less and 
less used in brick facades. There is still 
a strong feeling that brick openings 
without arches “‘ look wrong,” yet over 
small openings, particularly in walls 
which are to be colour-washed, the arch 
is not missed, provided that the window 
or door frame appears to be strong 
enough to carry the weight above and 
is set close to the wall face. Because 
of the persistence of the arch tradition, 
that dreariest of all compromises, the 
arch formed of a single course of 
brick-on-edge and without rise, is still 
included in most cheap domestic work; 
but continuation of the bond over the 
opening by bricks with reinforcement 
in a few courses in cement mortar is 
both stronger and more satisfactory in 
appearance. 

Reinforced brickwork has not received 
much attention so far. Reinforcement 
is rather expensive, due partly, no 
doubt, to a small demand; but there are 
many occasions in which its use would 


mainly of 
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The Stadhus, Stockholm.]} 
This building, produced eight years ago by a country with 
less of a brickwork tradition than most, may be said to 


save the cost of steel joists or reinforced 
concrete lintels, because walls can be 
made to stand over considerable spans 
without any additional support from 
beneath. The B.R.C. Company state 
that “the wall may be built without 
any girders to support it and will 
carry its own weight, provided its ends 
are properly supported and the bottom 
two feet, say, allowed to set before the 
remainder is constructed. Such bottom 
two feet will not generally be too heavy 
for the floor to carry, and after setting, 


BRICK 


will carry its own weight and _ the 
higher portion in addition.” This 
process is too slow for normal applica- 
tion; but the inclusion of reinforcement 
in brick walls of single thickness makes 
provision of piers to resist the over- 
throwing action of wind or earth 
pressure necessary only at widely spaced 
intervals. It would appear that experi- 
ments in conjunction with hollow 
bricks might lead to light, sound, 
external walls, with considerable saving 
of material and space. The cellular 


[Ragnar O:therg, architect. 


have given the brick wall a new lease of life in monumental 
building. The illustration shows the base of the great tower. 


flettons of the London Brick Company 
are among recently marketed hollow 
bricks. They are identical in appear- 
ance with ordinary flettons when laid, 
and provide adequate crushing strength 
for most purposes. In addition, they 
give light walls for steel-framed build- 
ings, as well as decreased conduttivity 
of heat and sound.  Fletton bricks 
having a textured face, to break up 
the unattractive congestions of colour 
which are liable to occur with these 
clays, are among the varieties which 
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have arisen in attempts to meet new 
demands. Also, there are the Ruabon 
bricks with an applied sanded slip 
conferring textures and colours not 
attainable in any other way. 

Terracotta is looked on usually with 
a certain amount of contempt in this 
country, and although it is logically a 
close relation of brickwork, it has never 
been received on equal terms. To some 
extent this is due to the facility with 
which manufacturers have turned out 
repeat ornament of incredible com- 
plication. Roof finials belonging to 
the ‘‘ raw-meat ”’ era of machine-made 
bricks are still thought to be necessary 
in gentlemanly speculative building, 
though a pair may cost as much as 
1 per cent. of the whole outlay. Archi- 
tects are frightened by the realization 
that shrinkage must be allowed for, 
and blind themselves to the fact that 
manufacturers are to be trusted to 
make shrinkage drawings from true- 
scale details. 

All this is very sad, for in a smoke- 
laden atmosphere terracotta has many 
real advantages over other facings, 
quite apart from the fact that effects 
may be gained from it which are 
possible in nothing else, and that it can 
be cleaned cheaply and without fear 
of damage. 

Mr. Christopher Hussey dealt ad- 
mirably with the esthetic side of faience 
and terracotta in recent numbers of 
The Architectural Review. The illustra- 
tions in that periodical should convince 
the most doubtful that work of a very 
high order has been carried out in 
America for some time, and that more 
recently in England architects have 
been slowly awakening to its possi- 
bilities. 

For the lazy, manufacturers cater only 
too well, as may be seen in so many 
provincial cinemas, which look for all 
the world like classical lavatories turned 
inside out; yet at the same time they 
are willing scrupulously to carry out 
designs which will raise the esteem of 
their products, and many firms are 
already turning out standard wares 
in which too much exuberance has 
been checked. 

At least fourteen operations go to the 
making of each block of glazed terra- 
cotta, and this must be borne in mind 
in advance. Seven weeks is_ the 
minimum time in which deliveries can 
be made after the reception of drawings. 
Nevertheless, several architects have 
recently carried out large buildings in 
or near London, faced wholly in terra- 
cotta, or faience, or relying on poly- 
chrome faience for permanent colour 
decoration applied to another material, 
and it seems probable that the future 
may see a revival of a facing which 
has been regarded as Cinderella for 
too long. 


‘For prices of materials see page 757 
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BUILDING STONES 


TONE has been used as a building 
material through countless ages, 
but the nature of some modern 

structures creates problems which were 
unknown a few years ago and offers 
opportunities for new developments 
along lines unavailable to architects and 
builders in the nineteenth century and 
earlier. 

Most architects and builders, and, 
indeed, the public as a whole, regard 
stone as capable of withstanding enor- 
mous pressure and as possessing a 
peculiar beauty, and even grandeur, 
in large masses of simple form, as well 
as when carved into more ornate 
shapes. The massive 
earlier days do not, however, provide 
for all the requirements of modern 
users of buildings, and there have, 
therefore, grown up two distinct uses 
of stone—one as the main structural 
member of a building, to be treated as 
such in all matters of design, and the 
other as a panelling or ornamental 
material whose strength is of minor 
importance, because the structure con- 
sists essentially of a steel or other 
framework into which the stone is 
fitted without it having to sustain any 
serious load or stress. This second 
use of stone has developed a new 
technique among architects and 
quarry-owners, and is rapidly restoring 


several kinds of stone to the “ pride of 


place ” from which—through no fault 
of the quarry-owners—they appeared 
to have slipped. Curiously enough, 
this new development is partly due to 
two great rivals of natural stone- 
concrete and artificial or reconstructed 
stone—each of which requires a charac- 


teristic technique different from that of 


natural stone, and thought, at one 
time, to be in opposition to it. 


THE EFFECT OF THE SITE 
When the site of a large modern 
building is solid rock, almost any type 
of structure can be erected on it, but 
on a site composed of sand, gravel, or 
clay there is a limit to the pressure 
which can safely be applied. This 
restricis the weight of the structure, 
and, in the case of tall buildings, 
compels architects to arrange their 
designs so as to combine strength with 
lightness, no matter how massive may 
be the appearance of the building 
when finished. Stone is, however, a 
dense and “ heavy” material, and in 
massive buildings it has, until recently, 
been thought essential to use stone in 
massive form. Recent developments 
—initially successful with bricks covered 
with stucco or other stone-resembling 


structures of 


BY ALFRED B. SEARLE 


material—have shown, however, that 
more useful buildings can be built with 
a steel framework, and that the desired 
effects of massiveness and beauty can 


be obtained by using thin slabs of 


relatively small weight. By this means, 
a very large reduction in cost is secured, 


there is a much smaller proportion of 


stone wasted in dressing, and interesting 
and novel effecis, as well as simpler 
methods of working, are made available. 


TWO ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES 

In most stone buildings, the stone 
must have two principal _proper- 
ties: ample strength to support the 
superincumbent structure, and ample 
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House in the Taurus Mountains, near Frankfort, Germany.] 


A concrete building faced with 
thin slabs of polished Cannstadt 
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resistance to the climatic and other 
conditions of the locality in which 
the building is erected. Properties of 
secondary importance are a pleasing 
appearance when dressed, easy working, 
and cost. Few stones fail to give satis- 
faction because of insufficient strength, 
but the rapidity with which some stones 
decay causes abundant anxiety to all 
who use them. 

The paradoxical behaviour of certain 
stones which have existed, apparently 
unchanged, for many centuries in 
escarpments and other natural positions, 
yet perish rapidly when in the form of 
buildings, is a source of almost constant 
worry and annoyance to archite¢ts and 


“as 


[Peter Behrens, architeét. 


Travertine, laid like tiling, 
with almost invisible bondage. 
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others responsible for their use. Some 
limestones are particularly treacherous 
in this respect, and their uncertainty is 
all the more annoying because some of 
these stones have been in use in build- 
ings several centuries old, whilst others 
have shown signs of decay within two or 
three years of their erection. It occa- 
sionally happens that two contiguous 
beds behave very differently in_ this 
respect : the one is weather-resisting, 
pleasing, and durable, whilst the other 
begins to disintegrate during the first 
frost to which the building is exposed. 
Quarrymen and masons of ability and 
great experience can readily distinguish 
between some apparently similar stones, 
but many of the younger men lack the 
necessary powers of observation and 
experience, with the result that the 
unsatisfactory stone is sent out “ by 
mistake,” and this may not be dis- 
covered until “ too late.” 

Towns differ greatly in their effect on 
stones, and, curiously enough, it is not 
always the dirtiest towns in which the 
decay is the most serious. In some 
industrial cities the stones are soon 
covered with a deposit of soot which 
blackens them and spoils their appear- 
ance but does not necessarily cause 
their decay, whilst in other towns, with 
no large, dominant industry, the decay 
of the same kind of stone is very serious. 
Decay is not due merely to the acid in 
the air of towns; it is also caused by 
changes in temperature, by dust-laden 
wind, the expansion of water which 
freezes in the pores of the stone, and 
by soluble salts in the mortar or cement, 
which have a similar effect. 


LIABILITY TO DECAY 

The liability of any stone to decay can 
often be determined by a _ micro- 
petrological examination; but, whilst 
this is definitely reliable with some 
stones, a negative result does not 
necessarily mean that a stone will be 
free from decay in all situations. 

The stones which show decay in the 
simplest form are the limestones, yet 
samples of almost identical chemical 
composition and texture vary greatly 
in their durability. This is largely due 
to differences in the state of aggrega- 
tion of the particles comprising the 
stone. ‘Thus, the gradual removal of 
the exposed surface from between the 
shelly débris, which leaves the latter in 
relief, shows that decay is actually 
occurring, but if the wear is uniform 
the appearance of the stone is not 
spoiled, and it may, indeed, be difficult 
to see that any decay has actually 
occurred. This is a characteristic of 
some good limestones. 

The possession of a massive crystalline 
structure does not necessarily ensure 
durability, for many marbles decay 
rapidly in London and elsewhere. Nor 
is uniformity of grain always char- 
acteristic of reliability, for some oolitic 
limestones possess this structure and 


weather uniformly, but wear away too 
rapidly in some localities. 

A coarse structure, with a sound 
matrix, is usually favourable to dura- 
bility, but some stones of this nature, 
whilst excellent for country houses, are 
unable to resist the more trying 
atmosphere of London. 

It would be going too far to say that, 
by its very nature, no limestone is 
suitable for use in large towns and 
cities, yet the fact remains that more 
care is needed in its selection for such 
sites than is required for any other kind 
of stone. 

There is still a considerable divergence 
of opinion as to the suitability of 
magnesian limestone (sometimes termed 
dolomitic limestone) for use in large 
cities. Some notable buildings in 
which it is used have decayed unduly 
because of slovenly work rather than 
because of any inherent defect in the 
stone. 

SANDSTONES 

The durability of sandstones depends 
chiefly on the nature of the cement 
which unites the grains. If this cement 
is composed of almost pure silica, the 
stone will usually be durable, but if it 
is calcareous or argillaceous the stone 
will probably decay rapidly. The 
difference between these various kinds 
of sandstone can only be determined 
by micro-petrological and chemical 
methods. Some sandstones are durable 
when rightly placed, but if used “ on 


end” they soon deteriorate and scale 
badly. 


GRANITE 

Granite is almost invariably durable, 
as it is hard, and in buildings is highly 
resistant to chemical action, provided 
only fresh (i.e. mineralogically un- 
altered) rock is_ used. The term 
‘granite’ is applied industrially to 
several rocks which are not truly 
granitic, so that some care is needed 
in their selection for external use. No 
granite is wholly free from the action 
of weather, but the destruction is so 
slow and so uniform that, with reason- 
able care in the selection of the stone, 
the decay which occurs may be dis- 
regarded. 


DECORATIVE STONES 

Decorative stones for internal use 
consist chiefly of marbles, onyx, ser- 
pentine, jasper and various fossiliferous 
and other limestones which can readily 
be polished, and, for that reason, are 
often (though erroneously) known as 
marbles. ‘These stones, and artificial 
imitations of them, are usually em- 
ployed in the form of thin slabs which 
are fastened by clamps or cement to a 
concrete or other background. By 
this means, a relatively cheap structure 
can be converted into a handsome 
interior at a comparatively small cost. 
In localities where decay is not likely 
to be serious, similar thin slabs may 
be used for exterior decoration, but in 
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large cities and in dense _ industrial 
areas it is important to choose stones 
which do not rapidly decay. 


PRESERVATION OF STONE 

The objectionable decay of stones can 
be lessened in various ways. A smooth 
surface will resist chemical action 
longer than a rough one, so that 
polishing the surface will usually 
increase its durability. 

Many methods of preserving stone are 
known, and need not be described in 
detail. Most of them do not penetrate 
sufficiently deeply into the stone; 
others involve the use of chemicals 
which attack the stone in order to 
produce an insoluble preservative com- 
pound. The use of two chemicals, 
applied one after the other so as to 
form an insoluble precipitate in the 
pores, is open to the objection of 
serious inefficiency and is seldom de- 
sirable; the injection of oil or other 
viscous fluids is not much better. To 
cover the surface with an impervious 
material is to hide the surface of the 
stone and so alter the whole character 
of the building; it is, therefore, un- 
desirable in many instances. No wholly 
satisfactory preservative for every kind 
of stone has yet been found, and great 
care should be exercised before any of 
the available materials are strongly 
recommended. 


METHODS OF TEST FOR STONE 

Tests of building stones differ greatly 
in value and sometimes in accuracy. 
Some apparently elaborate and costly 
tests are of little value, and for all 
ordinary purposes the most important 
tests are those relating to tensile and 
crushing strength, the rate of absorption 
of water and more mobile fluids, such 
as paraffin or xylol, the behaviour of 
the stone, after saturation with water, 
on repeated freezing and thawing, and 
a thorough micro-petrological examina- 
tion, which should include appropriate 
chemical tests. A detailed chemical 
analysis is usually of minor importance, 
but is sometimes required to elucidate 
some of the queries raised by a micro- 
petrological examination. 

It is essential that all tests should be 
made on samples which are truly 
representative of the stone. Tests 
made on samples which have been 
specially selected because of their 
superior quality may make an im- 
pressive display, but their practical 
value is very small. 

In what has been written here, special 
reference to the respective merits of 
stones known by particular names has 
been deliberately avoided. Architects 
can readily ascertain technical faéts and 
information about such stones; what 
is less easy is to realize the fundamental 
principles which make certain stones 
objectionable in some localities and not 
in others; to assist in this is the chief 
purpose of this article. 


(For prices of materials see pages 751-2) 
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(CONCRETE AND ARTIFICIAL STONE 


HE two structural methods by 

which the enclosing of a room 

or unit of space may be effec- 
ted are the frame and the pierced 
wall. The pierced wall superseded 
the frame when timber ceased to be 
considered as a structural material, 
but the former, though in general use, 
limits planning; the supporting 
members must be practically con- 
tinuous, and the fenestration more or 
less regular and relatively limited. 

Whilst, under modern conditions, 
planning grows in complexity, the 
available areas of space are reduced 
for reasons of economy, and _ the 
problem of the wall becomes more 
involved, especially as there is a 
demand for increased window areas. 

Attention is again dire¢ted towards 
the frame, in which reinforced con- 
crete or steel takes the place of 
wood. Necessary supporting members 
are reduced to occasional posts, and 
the plan becomes free and open; 
divisions are non-supporting, and their 
placing is governed only by space 
requirements; windows are placed at 
will. 

CONSTRUCTION 

At present it is doubtful whether such 
a structure is more economical than 
the pierced wall type, but as it becomes 
more generally adopted, and perfected 
by experiment, the cost will be reduced. 
The walls of an English house, recently 
built, have a reinforced concrete frame, 
with 44-in. brick filling, rendered 
externally in cement coated with 
waterproof paint, and backed by a 
cavity and 3-in. breeze concrete blocks, 
plastered internally. 

On the Continent similar frames are 
employed, and the infilling, between 
30 cms. square piers, consists of hollow 
breeze blocks, 60 cms. by 30 cms. by 


Semi-detached Villas at Dessau-Torten.] 
The construction is of standardized precast 


elements (beams, posts, stairtreads, 


flooring rafters), with breeze-block infillings. 





and AND 


BY F. R. S, YORKE 


30 cms., cement rendered externally 
and plastered on the inner face. 

The tendency of the material to 
expand and contract presents the major 
difficulty which must be faced in the de- 
sign of walls in solid reinforced concrete. 
In a wall of any size precautions must 
be taken, and the wall designed in such 
a manner that sections of it may act 
independently, in order that their 
movement shall not affect neighbouring 
parts. 

The monolithic nature of concrete 
is often over-stressed, and it appears 
reasonable to employ as great a 
number of joints as possible, provided 
the stability of the individual units be 
unaffected. 

Throughout the elevations of the 
Wembley Stadium, expansion joints 
at 43 ft. centres, running from top to 
bottom of the structure, completely 
eliminated cracking, but where the 
main tower adjoins the lower structure 
no such complete breaks were formed, 
and a few cracks have appeared. 


ESTHETICS 

Concrete has long been considered as 
a supporting material, and has been 
faced with stone or brick to produce a 
pseudo-masonry or pseudo-brick build- 
ing. We are, however, beginning to see 
theabsurdity of facing one constructional 
material with another. It is only quite 
recently that we have given the material 
an opportunity to evolve an expression 
of its own; it has been harnessed for 
half a century, and, as a consequence, 
true building in reinforced concrete 
is as yet in its infancy. 

The design must of necessity be largely 
a matter of proportion, aided by texture 
rather than colour, and never again, 
one hopes, by imitation stone jointing, 
and borrowed motifs. As regards ex- 
ternal expression, we can learn little 


CONCRETE 


STUCCO 


(Right) 


from the Romans, for they used con- 
crete only in compression, and did not 
reinforce it with steel, and the massive 
members which resulted from such 
restricted use lent to their structures 
the proportions of masonry. The de- 
sign of the reinforced concrete building 
today is fundamentally an expression 
of lightness of structure. 

It was said at the beginning of the 
century that within thirty years con- 
crete would be generally adopted for 
building work; the thirty years have 
passed, and though we use concrete 
increasingly for structural work, founda- 
tions, columns, floors, and roofs, it is 
not yet in great favour for external 
wall construction, and it is rarely that 
we employ it on the surface and allow 
it to be seen. 

Although cement forms only one-fifth 
or one-sixth of the bulk of concrete, it 
is principally the cement that is seen 
on the face of an untreated concrete 
structure, and where ordinary Portland 
cement is used, a plain grey unbroken 
surface is presented, which leaves much 
to be desired from the esthetic point 
of view. When new, it is cold and 
unsympathetic, and age does not 
mellow it. It is subject to crazing, 
and in weathering takes on a cheap and 
unfinished appearance, and the work 
tends to give a false impression of poor 
execution. 


SURFACE TREATMENTS 
Exceptions occur when the surface 
receives some special treatment. 
Liquids having a retarding a¢tion on the 
setting of the cement with which they 
are in contact are obtainable; the 
object of their use is to expose the 
aggregate, either to give a good key 
for rendering, or to give a texture to 
the finished surface. The liquid 
is painted on the shuttering before the 





[Walter Gropius, archite=t. 


The walls are white roughcast, the structural 
elements being rendered in dark-brown stucco. 


The villas in course of construétion. 
D2 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 


EXAMPLES OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF EMPLOYMENT. 
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[Jean Démaret, architect. [Alvar Aalto, architect. 
Mushroom construction in the warehouses of the Messageries Slab construction in the press room of the Turun Sanomat 
Hachette, rue des Cévennes, Paris. Except for the capitals, newspaper, Abo, Finland. The inward-sloping concrete 
the octagonal columns are plain; light and space result. columns resemble brackets. Note the ceiling reflections. 
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[Hans Richter, architect. 


Modern window-pra¢tice in the Schindler knitting the nearest ground-floor windows; they are 


~ 0 aoe . i. ' REINFORCED ‘ ‘ = ‘ . 
factory, Schénlinde, Czecho - Slovakia. The auntie continuous with the pile-like stanchions of the 


structural columns can be discerned just inside basement, supporting the shell of the outer walls. 
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concrete is placed, and the retarding 
action is confined to the surface cement, 


the body of the concrete being 
unaffected. 
The dull appearance of the skin 


formed by cement forced to the outer 
faces, when concrete is poured into 
moulds or forms, can be avoided with 
little difficulty or expense by a careful 
selection of the aggregate, and where it 
is possible to get at the surface whilst 
it is still green—say within twenty-four 
hours after it is poured—the face may 
be scrubbed with an ordinary brush, 
and the aggregate exposed. Usually, 
however, the shuttering is not removed 
for some time, and in such cases no 
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The Church of Our Lady, Le Raincy.] 


The apsidal end. The church is 
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COLOUR 
As the result of recent experiments 
a full range of coloured Portland 
cements is available for any type of 
concrete work. The colours are based on 
mineral pigments and therefore should 
not fade; they have no deleterious 
effect on the setting powers of concrete. 
Some of the colours, the reds in 
particular, appear excellent in the 
samples, but I have not yet seen their 


application in an actual building 
scheme. Coloured concrete, as 
generally used on the Continent, 
presents a drab and monotonous 


appearance, where it is applied to 
large surfaces. 
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[A. and G. Perret, architects. 


latter composed of three elements: 


entirely fashioned in unfaced 1: solid blocks (bottom of the 
reinforced concrete and contains REINFORCED’ walls, for example); 2: pierced 
seating accommodation for 1,500 CONCRETE panels, designed on the principle 


worshippers. It is essentially a 
framed skeleton with filling, the 


surface treatment should be attempted 
until the concrete is six weeks or two 
months old, when it can be_ bush- 
hammered, i.e. hammered with a tool 
the face of which has broad-based 
teeth, and the surface cut away until 
the aggregate is exposed. The concrete 
must be quite hard before such a treat- 
ment is attempted, otherwise pieces of 
aggregate will be dislodged, and a 
ragged surface produced. Tooling 
will give a similar effect, but usually at 
greater expense. 

Excellent results can be obtained by 
the use, as aggregates, of coloured 
granites, marbles, serpentines and 
gravel, and the colours thus produced 
are better suited to architectural work 
than the synthetic colourings, and lend 
to the surface liveliness and quality. 


of the square, replacing windows; 
3: ribs uniting the open panels. 


By a new process a neat cement of 
almost any colour may be applied, by 
means of an ordinary high-pressure 
paint-spraying plant, to various types 
of surface, giving a hard, smooth, 
durable and non-dirt-colle¢ting finish. 
A special treatment imparts to the 
cement mobile or flowing properties, 
and minimizes cracking and _ efflo- 
rescence. The cement, after setting, 
has adhesive and elastic qualities and 
is waterproof. 

The colouring of concrete, and indeed 
the production of a really white 
concrete, have been hampered in the 
past by the lack of a pure white 
aggregate for use with white cements, 
the whitening power of which did not 
altogether counteract the discoloration 
caused by brown and silver sands. 
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Today, however, a perfectly white sand 
or aggregate is produced by a special 
process in which flints are reduced to a 
particularly hard and durable material, 
which is graded from ? in. downward, 
and marketed at a competitive price. 


RENDERING 

A rendering, being richer in cement 
than the concrete to which it is applied, 
tends to “draw ”’ together to produce 
a cracked and crazed surface. The 
difficulty may be overcome by casting 
the reinforced wall and its facing at 
the same time, and this is effected by 
means of a movable shutter plate 
between the two concretes, which are 
deposited at the same rate, the work 
being carried upward in short lifts, 
so that the proper rodding can be 
done and a dense finish ensured. 
The facing is actually a concrete, not 
too “ fat,” and may be cast in a 1}-in. 
to 2-in. thickness of white cement, 
with a white or coloured aggregate. 
This is the method recently employed 
for swimming-baths, where the concrete 
face has been polished by a carbo- 
rundum power polisher in order to 
ensure a permanently clean finish. 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE 

Reconstructed or cast stone is concrete 
in which the aggregate consists of 
natural stone, crushed down to the 
required size, freed from an excess of 
dust, and bound together again with 
Portland cement. 

The size of aggregate and proportions 
of mix generally accepted for in situ 
concrete are, as a rule, not applicable 
to precast stone. The aggregate for a 
surface to be chiselled, rubbed, or 
polished, must be quite small; particles 
exceeding } in. will entail increased 
labour in surfacing, and will not 
produce an appearance similar to that 
of natural stone. An aggregate graded 
from } in. to } in. is usual, and a 
typical specification for reconstructed 
stone is :— 


14 parts crushed Portland stone, 
3 in. to } in. 
14 parts crushed Portland stone, 


4 in. downwards. 

1 part white Portland cement. 

And such a formula holds good as a 
general rule for any type of stone by 
changing the aggregate, and colouring 
the cement to match it with mineral 
oxides. 

A small aggregate requires more 
cement to produce the same strength as 
that obtained from the use of a larger 
aggregate, providing other conditions 
are similar, and a fairly rich mix is 
therefore necessary; a mix of one part 
of Portland cement to three parts of 
aggregate is general. 

In order to economize in the cost of 
materials, cast stones are usually made 
with a special mix for the surface only, 
and with ordinary gravel concrete for 
the core or backing. The core should 
be placed before the face has set in the 


ee 
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-d Church of St. Antony, Basle.] [Professor Karl Moser, architect. 
= i The tower pays rather more respect to the If the tower had appropriated the church 
‘ista it terminates than to the church, and REINFORCED with aggression, one would have cried for a 
to | vista 1t termin mes t ; , ae CONCRETE gg “ —* : 
| one has the impression of two entities. complementary building on the other flank. 
mould, in order to secure a good bond, sulphurous atmosphere. There is, slabs should have projecting reinforce- 
te : and to avoid any tendency for the face within reason, no limit to the size in ment rods to serve as ties to the concrete 
of to peel off, owing to the richer mix of which slabs may be obtained, and poured in behind the slabs, which are 
1e i the face having a different rate of abnormally large slabs or lintels are erected as permanent shuttering. 
of expansion and contraction from the reinforced with steel rods. Laborious The facing of the New Victoria Cinema, 
th backing. In faét, the face, which is chisel work may be almost eliminated, London, is a good example of this 
about 3 in. to 1} ins. thick, should be as the material in its raw state is plastic treatment. The slabs have a surface 
ns : an integral part of the stone, and notan and may be cast into shaped moulds. which one can recognize as distinct 
tu applied veneer. In ordinary walling the cast stones from natural stone, yet they have 
le The finished surface may be tooled, have a thickness of 4} ins. and g ins., their own quality, and the architect 
a rubbed and polished, by the ordinary and are bonded into the brick backing. has successfully emphasised this and 
or methods employed for finishing natural In the case of cavity walls a solid retained the “cast” character, whilst 
es stone. The material becomes ex- facing of precast stone should be from purposely refraining from reminis- 
d ' ceedingly hard after a few weeks, and  6ins. to g ins. thick. When a concrete cences of traditional, cut-block masonry. 
ot any carving or special treatment should wall is to be faced, the precast facing Reconstructed marble is made in 
at ; be commenced about a week after the exactly the same way as stone, but with 
“d ; casting. A recent development is a marble chippings for the aggregate; it 
a machine-made cast stone, which is may be used in blocks, or as thin slabs 
-d given a surface resembling tooled stone for partitions and wall linings. It is 
during the manufacture. The metal polished with carborundum and snake- 
e, moulds, in which the stones are cast, stone, an expensive process, for even an 
are first vibrated to ensure a thorough electric polisher will take as long as 
e, consolidation, and then passed under three hours to surface a square yard. 
rollers which further consolidate the At the New Dorchester Hotel the 
concrete, and at the same time remove walls are of reinforced concrete, lined 
a cement and water brought to the sur- externally with 2-in. slabs, which have 
vy face by the vibration, leaving the a }-in. facing of a mixture of white 
ig material with a non-crazing surface cement and Botticino marble chippings; 
al resembling tooled natural stone. the faces are ground with carborun- 
Reconstructed stone, delivered and dum, and polished. The slabs were 
“e ; fixed, does not appear to be a great erected in courses, and _ ordinary 
aS I deal cheaper than natural stone, but wood shuttering, supporting cork slabs, 
or it has many advantages. The price of was erected behind them at a dis- 
1S Portland Whitbed today is about tance governed by the desired wall 
is £1 os. 6d. per ft. cube, whilst the thickness. The reinforcement for the 
rt artificial variety is 14s. or 15s. In the wall was then placed between the con- 
of case of Bath stone, the reconstructed crete slabs and the cork lining, and 
material is about 1s. per ft. cube more the concrete poured, the steel rods used 
of expensive than the real stone, but when in the slabs and projecting from their 
le : one considers the weathering qualities rear faces, serving to anchor them to the 
’, : of both varieties, it is obvious that the wall. Economy in construction was 
.r i former is really the more economical. thus effeéted by using the cast slabs as 
d It is much more durable, and has no external wall shuttering. The cork 
e natural bed, so there can be no flaking lining aéts as a sound and temperature 


of the surface. It is unaffected by sea 
air, and the face is not destroyed by a 





A near view of the entrance to the church 
of St. Antony, Basle, illustrated above. 


insulator. 
(For prices of materials see pages 751-2) 
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UITE apart from highly specia- 

lized produéts for such purposes 

as complete fire-proofing or 
scientific elimination of transmitted 
noise, partition materials are now so 
numerous that it has become a difficult 
matter to make a choice. 

In large work, the permanent par- 
tition, in the sense of a structural 
member, is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. The influence of the 
engineer has resulted in larger spans, 
external walls frequently wholly 
of glass, cantilevered from columns, 
and a freedom of internal arrangement 
whose benefits to commercial under- 
takings are now fully appreciated. 
Elevations to fa¢tories express their 
plans only by an enigmatic blankness 
of countenance, because what happens 
within can no longer be proclaimed 
without. Speculative factory building 
is possible at last, for a structure which 
houses an industry requiring many 
small rooms need not become obsolete 
if the original a¢tivity ceases. The 
partitions, serving no structural demand 
other than the ability to be self- 
supporting, can be removed, or re- 
arranged to form units of larger area 
to meet changed conditions. 
PRESENT-DAY REQUIREMENTS 

A quite new set of factors must be 
considered in choosing the partitions 
of today. Lightness is the first essential, 
for they must be carried on floors 
which are not locally strengthened to 
support them. They must be capable 
of speedy erection, and in some cases 
insulation of heat and sound has to 
be considered, while 
glazing and ease in re-erection have to be 
taken into account in commercial work. 
Finally, there is the additional virtue 
possessed by some materials, namely, 
the simplification, or 
the tiresome business of plastering. 

In America, where the whole process 
of building is undertaken so much more 
scientifically, the partition has received 
more attention than it has in this 
country, and there are at least two 
standard products whose introduction 
into English building work is long 
overdue. The first of these is a com- 
pound material consisting of a sound- 
and heat-proof core on to which is 
mechanically bonded painted metal 
lath for the reception of plaster. 
Between the lath and the core lies a 


layer of waterproof building paper, 
which obviates any possibility of trouble 
from the penetration of dampness. 
This is an important point when 


synthetic materials are to be used as 
a base for plaster, and not all the 
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PARTITIONS 


BY H. T. DUGGAN 
vegetable boards on the English market 
are guaranteed by the makers to be 
safeguarded against warping or swelling 
after plastering. 

The second new American partition 
is a kind of stud partition in metal; 
but it has many points of superiority 
over the wood variety. The studs are 
formed from two {-in. channel seétions 
in steel, and have galvanized wire 
prongs welded across them. These 
prongs are forced through the covering 
material, and then bent over. As the 
sheets are reinforced with wire, the 
fixing is very sound, and when subse- 
quently plastered a light rigid mem- 
brane is formed capable of bridging 
considerable spans. The makers claim 
that it is possible to erect sixty to 
seventy yards a day, and that, despite 
the metal framework, the degree of 
sound-proofing is unusually good. 
WOOD PRODUCTS 
A material which has been much used 
on the Continent, and has recently 
appeared in England, 
concrete in which the aggregate is 
wood fibre. Heraklith is the best- 
known brand, and in Germany it is 
also used for external walls. Experi- 
ments with wood concrete were carried 
out in England after the war by 
several Portland cement manufacturers, 
but with no practical success, because 
the behaviour of the wood was erratic. 
In the new product the fibres are 
treated by a chemical process, which 
prevents change in form. Heraklith 
is very light for its strength, forms a 
good base for plaster, and is reasonably 
proof against sound, heat and fire. 

Another new vegetable product, and 
one which has peculiarly good sound- 
insulating properties, is 
compressed reeds. This, too, can be 
plastered, and, contrary to expectation, 


it is not dangerous from the point of 


view of spreading fire. Thatch- 
board, sold in Germany as_ Solo- 
nute, has been investigated by the 
Prussian State testing department, and 
a translation of the report may be 
obtained from the makers. This gives 
full particulars of its characteristics. 

There is not space here to consider 
the merits of the various compressed 
fibre boards, most of which are already 
well known; but, as mentioned earlier, 
it is advisable to ascertain the reactions 
to plaster of specified boards. Some 
makers have shown considerable in- 
genuity in methods of preventing 
cracks from appearing in plaster over 
boards butt-jointed, and in devising 
invisible joints for surfaces which are 
to be painted or papered without 
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further treatment of the board face. 
One brand at least is obtainable in 
which laminations of waterproof paper 
are included, which has _ obvious 
advantages for some purposes. 

Plaster is by no means the only way 
of treating fibre boards, and decorative 
finishes which take advantage of the 
fibrous structure can be achieved with 
distemper and oil or cellulose paints, 
the last being very successful with 
certain kinds of board. 

FOR THIN PARTITIONS 

Where very thin partitions are re- 
quired, there are numerous solutions 
to the problem. For partitions which 
need not be sound-proof, cement plaster 
on metal lathing forms a cheap and 
efficient division, or a single thickness 
of plywood, or laminated board, housed 
in grooved and suitably moulded studs, 
may be used. Metal-faced plywood, 
because of its greater rigidity, will 


stand with the minimum of vertical 
supports, and as_ divisions’ in 
lavatories or hospitals its hygienic 
properties are of great value. 


Aluminium, Monel, and other metals 
of good appearance, may be sprayed 
with clear cellulose; but galvanized 
iron, too, is worthy of consideration on 
account of the splendid surface which 
it presents for painting. 

Plywood has recently been prepared 
in a new form, which consists of a 
fibre board encased on either side by 
plywood, thus conferring on a still 
thin material a certain measure of 
insulating capacity. These boards may 
be pierced with ease to include glazing 
if required. Another kind of thin par- 
tition, particularly adapted to con- 
ditions in which changes of floor space 
may take place, is to be found in the 


standardized metal partition, which 
has now reached a high state of 
perfection. 


Metal partitions are designed to give 
an endless range of combinations of 
glazed or opaque walls and doors. 
Some steel partitions are made fire- 
resisting and reasonably sound-proof 
by a packing imprisoned between two 
metal panels; but for cheap removable 
partitions these qualities are not always 
important, and most manufacturers of 
standard metal windows make par- 
titions in which the glass is replaced 
by metal where light is not needed. 
Such screens are capable of many 
uses, and are both cheap and strong. 
Standard wooden doors in series, either 
glazed or solid, may be used for re- 
movable partitions when the qualities 
peculiar to metal are not essential. 

In spite of a legion of competitors, 
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PARTITIONS 


IN VARIOUS MATERIALS 
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brick, terracotta and other fired wares 
are still capable of wide application, 
and brickyards now appreciate the 
faét that they can profitably be con- 
cerned with inside walls. Hollow 
blocks, whether of ordinary clay or of 
lighter earths, form satisfactory strong 
partitions, and certain firms specialize 
in hollow glazed faience blocks which 
form thin rigid slabs when filled with 
cement mortar. These are valuable in 
lavatories and bathrooms, particularly 
in factories and public buildings, where 
the renewal of painted surfaces would 
be too frequent an occurrence. 

Hollow block partitions have one dis- 
advantage, namely, that the driving of 
nails is liable to cause considerable 
damage. Picture-rails are almost essen- 
tial, and provision for the fixing of 
these, or of permanent furniture, can 
only be satisfactorily accomplished by 
fillings of breeze or the like during 
erection. A compensating point is the 
ease with which services may be laid 
in the cavities, and the advent of special 
blocks for gas flues has saved space, 
coupled with freedom in planning. 

Where single-brick partitions are re- 
quired for structural purposes, there 
is much to be said for the cellular 
fletions of the London Brick Company. 
They may be bonded into external 
walls in the normal way, and are better 


non-conduétors than ordinary bricks. 
For thinner partitions, great rigidity is 
given by the Grip partition blocks 
of the same firm. These are but 2 ins. 
thick, but have diagonal grooves in 
their faces to receive steel reinforcing 
wires, which transmit the loads to the 
end walls and, at the same time, give 
great resistance to lateral thrusts. 
Most Portland cement products which 
can be used for partitions are familiar 
to all; but mention may be made of 
the recently introduced decorated 
asbestos cement panels, which are 
both cheap and of good appearance, 
and it is worthy of note that coke 
breeze is a much more reliable sub- 
stance than it once was, troubles from 
free sulphur being of rare occurrence. 
‘In Germany and America, hollow 
bricks of opaque glass filled with 
Portland cement are now _ used 
for partition purposes; but the very 
permanence of glass is to some extent 
a disadvantage in a world which 
longs, above all things, for change. 
Glass sheets, however, have many 
admirable qualities, not least of which 
is the ease with which they can be 
sterilized; but their applications are 
obvious, and the fixing of glass to 
existing partition materials lies outside 
the scope of the present article. 

(For prices of materials see pages 751-2) 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Lhe R.ILB.A. Competition 


Sir,—Mr. Goodhart-Rendel tries to 
be kind, and one might let it pass at 
that were it not for the alarming 
words of Mr. Maxwell Fry: ‘ The 
importance of the R.I.B.A. building is 
unquestioned. Its influence on building 
in years to come will be the more 
pronounced coming, as it does, at a 
time prepared for change and new 
development.” If this is so, if Mr. 
Wornum’s hotchpotch of plagiarisms 
really symbolizes change and new 
development, if the talent exhibited in 
the exhibition must really be taken as 
representative of such talent as this 
island and its associates in culture 
possess, then let us honestly and for 
always turn our backs on hope and 
admit Selfridge’s as our Parthenon and 
Oxford Street as our ideal of what 
London should and will become. 

The problem, for once, presented 
none of those difficulties generally 
involved in modern urban design. 
The site offers two frontages, which 
meet at a right angle. The main 
frontage, though the smaller, has a 
setting of dignified classical houses, in 
the best tradition of London archi- 
teciure, and an area of street in front 
of it which will permit a building to be 
properly seen. The height demanded 
for the building .was not excessive, and 


the interior requirements necessitated 
nothing calculated to distort a normal 
well-designed facade. 

Turn now to Mr. Wornum’s. Apart 
from the fact that he has taken the 
least possible advantage of such space 
as was offered him for the erection of 
a dignified facade, consider the spacing 
of his windows. They are not spaced; 
they are merely arranged, rather as a 
bachelor arranges the arm-chairs in his 
drawing-room. The distances between 
them, between them and the angles, 
between them and the ground-level, 
roof-line, and horizontal mouldings, 
are without any sort of meaning. It is 
incredible that a design lacking elemen- 
tary sense of pattern to such an extent 
should come from a professional archi- 
tect at all. I say nothing of details of 
taste, such as the window-grilles. The 
Weymouth Street front is less _pre- 
tentious and therefore somewhat better : 
the large areas of blank wall at either 
end may enable the passer-by to forget 
the confusion of windows in the middle. 
Only one thing can be said in Mr. 
Wornum’s favour. He has at least 
had the gocd manners to place one of 
his mouldings on a level with the 
cornice of his Portland Place neighbour. 

To two of the other prize-winning 
designs it is kinder to close the eyes, 
since we are not threatened with their 
reality. The third, that by Percy 
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and Ernest Prestwich, has 
some merit. The batter is unsuitable 
to the setting; the angles formed by 
the double instep at the top are crude; 
and it is extremely doubtful whether 
the carved frieze could have been 
executed with artistic success. But 
these architects have at least taken full 
advantage of the length of the Portland 
Place front, and they have produced a 
coherent design of some dignity, in 
which the windows balance and the 
ornament has meaning. 

One question. Now that the prizes 
have been awarded, is the R.I.B.A. 
necessarily committed to use of the 
winning design? ROBERT BYRON 


An All-British House 

Sir,—All architects will agree that it 
is degrading to their profession to 
encourage “‘jerry-building” in any 
manner whatsoever. How comes it, 
then, that the Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors have asked 
for designs for an all-British house to 
cost one thousand pounds, with accom- 
modation that could only be given by 
** jerry-building ” ? 

In order to be fair and accurate I have 
designed a house, which design I 
have no intention of sending in to the 
Association, but which has enabled 
careful cubing. 

The parlour is 21 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ft. 
The dining-room is 11 ft. 6 ins. by 
13 ft. 6 ins., the garage 10 ft. by 16 ft. 
Three bedrooms have fireplaces as 
desired, and all the flues are brought 
together into one stack in the centre of 
the house. Not an inch of paint is 
required. 

Cubed at one shilling, the total cost 
is £1,214. I am convinced that no 
small house fit for a gentleman’s 
occupation can be properly built for 
as little as one shilling a cubic foot. 

Only two lavatories are asked for, 
which surely proves it is not a house 
intended for gentlefolk. 

C. F. ANNESLEY VOYSEY 


Thomas 


Reactionary Absolutism 


Str,—Emboldened by the expression 

of “‘ reactionary absolutism” in the 
current issue of one of your esteemed 
contemporaries, I am persuaded that 
the ideological tendencies -of the 
P.O.P.L.A. group (All British Society of 
Neurasthenic Architects) are entitled to 
serious consideration in view of their 
advanced induttivistic ratiocination 
and anti-dialectic materialism. It is 
true that, in the past, trigonometrical 
formalism has not been part of the 
P.O.P.L.A. programme, but the 
F.A.T.E.D.S. (a sub-group) have 
always been diametrically opposed to 
symbolical estheticism. Hence their 
slogan ‘‘ Nunquam Animus.” 


P.O.P.L.A. insists that the adoption 
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of dialectic methods and the cultivation 
of humanitarianistic universalism is 
the ultima spes of the proletariate, bear- 
ing in mind that any objectional thing 
has its own genesis and historic motiva- 
tion. Incontestably it follows that 
idealist tautology is in dire& antithesis 
to capitalistic obscurantism and 
Marxian metaphysics. 

Spatial logic, psychic economics and 
the objective laws of visual perception 
are held to be component parts of 
formalism and should not be applied to 


QUESTIONS 
Damp Walls 


C. M. writes: “‘ The accompanying 
plan ts of the first floor of a house built about 
six years ago in an exposed position. Early 
in November of last year all the walls of 
bedroom No. 3 became very wet, and 
everything in the room appeared to be damp. 
The opposite side of the walls between 
bedrooms 3 and 4 and 3 and 2 were not 
affected by the dampness, and were perfectly 
dry. At the end of the year the walls 
became dry again and were papered, and 
since have not shown any signs of dampness, 
but the walls of bedrooms 2 and 4 (which 
are distempered) appeared to be saturated 
with water and all the articles in these two 
rooms were damp. 

“As I was unable to find any defeéts 
whereby water might penetrate, I thought 
this dampness must be due to condensation. 
Yet there is an air grate in each room, and 
windows and doors are generally left open. 

** Any information your expert can give 
me regarding the cause of this dampness, 
and also any suggestion for its cure, will be 
greatly appreciated.” 


From the fact that when the walls of 

bedroom 3 were damp the opposite 
sides of the partition walls (which 
presumably were affected) remained 
dry in bedrooms 2 and 4, while now 
that these rooms appear damp the 
reverse is true in bedroom 3, it is 
difficult to assign any other cause than 
internal condensation for the moist 
condition experienced. 

It seems probable that in the case of 
bedroom 3 at the south-west corner, 
some of the trouble in November, 1931, 
may have been helped by the outer 
walls being saturated, and so colder, 
whereas in bedrooms 2 and 4, not- 
withstanding the air-vents, the chief 
trouble is lack of circulation. 

If the walls are plastered (or even 
gauged) with a hard wall plaster and 
distempered with a silicate distemper, 
there are certain states of the atmo- 
sphere which, in conjunction with cold 
surfaces, produce surprisingly moist 
conditions. In these circumstances 
the admission of more air by open 
windows merely intensifies the trouble. 


the content of proletarian architecture. 
P.O.P.L.A. ideology coincides with 
the principles of the P.O.L.E. group 
in supporting the methodological and 
technical bases of the bourgeois 
esthetic. Up! the Pole. 

Apolitic art, apologetic art and emo- 
tional recharging are held alike to be 
based on idealist premises and are not 
commercially economic. Hence the 
Pyramids. W. G. PRINGLE 

(PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE 
B.A.M.Y. SUB-GROUP) 


THAT ARISE 


A partial cure is sometimes effected by 
a thick absorbent coat of ordinary 
water-bound distemper. E.G. 


Raising of Public Footpath 


* Prescription” writes: ‘* The local 
authority, under the provisions of the Road 
Improvement Aédt, 1925, propose to raise the 
public footpath adjoining an estate in course 
of development to an average extent of 
15 ins. Two blocks of houses have been 
already ereéted on the land in question and 
it is proposed to erect further blocks, all 
having a frontage to the main road. The 
general level of the land comprising the 
estate is at present slightly below the level 
of the public footpath. 

“If the proposed raising of the public 
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footpath is carried out, it means that the floor 
levels of the- proposed houses will also have 
to be raised, if the same relative levels 
originally intended are to be maintained. 
This, of course, will entail additional 
cost in foundation walls and filling in and 
levelling up the ground forming the site. 
It also means that the floor levels of the two 
blocks of houses already erected will be 
15 ins. lower in comparison with the public 
footpath level, and this, in the opinion of the 
owner, will be detrimental from a selling 
point of view. Are there, in your expert's 
opinion, sufficient grounds for a claim for 
compensation ?” 


I have carefully considered the point 
contained in your inquiry. Section 4, 
subsection 7, provides that : 


Any person upon whom a notice is served 
under this section shall be entitled to recover 
from the Minister, county council or other 
highway authority by whom the notice was 
served any expenses reasonably incurred by 
him in carrying out any directions contained 
in the notice; and any person sustaining loss 
in direét consequence of any requirement of a 
notice served under this section or any person 
who proves that his property is injuriously 
affected by restrictions imposed by any such 
notice shall if he makes a claim within six 
months after the service of the notice be entitled 
to recover from the Minister, county council or 
other highway authority by whom the notice 
was served compensation for the injury 
sustained, 


In my view your correspondent has 

brought himself within the scope of 
the above section and is entitled to 
compensation. E. F..E 
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First-floor plan of a house built about six years ago in an exposed position, referred to 


by a correspondent on this page (see query on “ Damp Walls’) 
14-in. outside cavity walls ; delphstone wallstones, lined with brick, all pointed 


were : 
with cement. 


The materials used 


Roof : tiled. 
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STUCCO, PLAIN AND COLOURED 


O other facing material offers 
such richly variegated possi- 
bilities for the animation of 
Street architecture, or the enlivenment 
of isolated buildings, as stucco. Up till 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 


it had rarely, if ever, been used in 
England otherwise than in conjunétion 
with half-timbering: a vernacular 


idiom which has proved a disastrous 
legacy in the hands of modern specu- 
lative builders. 

The Regency architects were the first 
to realize that the plastic nature of 
stucco made it an ideal facing material 
for houses designed in terms of plain 
surface. They handled it with masterly 
effect and perfeét understanding, but 
they used it mainly as what painters 
call ‘‘a priming coat.” That is to 
say, they stuccoed the fronts of their 
houses in order to be able to paint 
them over with a smooth surface of 
glossy colour which would not betray 
the bonding of the brickwork under- 
neath. Their work has never been 


Park Hotel, Bled, Yugoslavia.] 





[Herman Hus, architect. 


BY BAIRD DENNISON 


excelled. It remains the noblest stucco 
architecture any country has yet pro- 
duced, and the most typically English 
‘style in which English town and 
country homes have ever been built. 
It combined dignity with gaiety, sim- 
plicity with elegance, in the nicest 
proportions. 

THE STUCCO AGE 

That ‘*‘ Stucco Age,” as the gross and 
opulent Goths of the Victorian era 
contemptuously dubbed it, has been 
the direct inspiration of the Modernist 
architecture of all countries. And this 
is just as true of its bold use of colour 
as of the chaste severity of its forms. 
We can, if we will, develop both 
aspects of this essentially English antici- 
pation of Continental modernism with 
materials that the Regency Age did 
not possess, and in which they would 
undoubtedly have delighted. 

During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century stucco was under a ban 
in England. ‘ The poor relation of 
stone’ could not satisfy the fulsome 


— 





Block of Flats, Ljubjana, Yugoslavia.] 


pretensions of the Victorian mentality, 
or the egregious vulgarity of the 
Edwardian. On the Continent, how- 
ever, where it was consistently em- 
ployed to imitate dressed stone, its 
popularity never waned. The debase- 
ment of stucco will always be associated 
with the sham pilasters and rustications 
of the style pompier in France and the 
festooned consoles of the Griindezeit in 
Germany : two equally garish modes 
that were zealously emulated in Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Russia, and the Balkans. 
In yet more extravagant and mere- 
tricious forms this wedding-cake prosti- 
tution of the virtue of stucco has 
persisted in South America up to the 
present day. In California it blossomed 
into the Hollywood gaudiness of the 
so-called Spanish Mission Style. Small 
wonder that in the popular mind the 
simplest and most modest of materials 
became identified with the flamboyan- 
cies of pre-war international exhibitions. 
The German archite¢t, Albert Gessner, 
was a pioneer in breaking away from 
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[ Josip Costaperaria, architect. 





sky-blue that recalls a similar colour effect which 
Sir Edwin Lutyens has used in the tenements 
designed for the City of Westminster. 


Two examples of cement-stucco renderings : 
the first in plain white, and the second in an STUCCO 
elongated rectangular pattern of white and he 
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Villa at Goldbach, near Ziirich.] 

Two variegated colour treatments. The long 
block of flats above is finished dead flat in a 
combination of white and palish-blue Putz, 
with unstuccoed red-brick parapets. The villa 
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[Otto Zollinger, architeét.. 


below is in rough cherry-coloured Kratz-putz. 
The glazed tiles of the basement are a vivid 
blue. The edging of the parapet and balconies 
has been made dead white in sharp contrast. 
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Four contrasted German stucco finishes. 
from left to right are examples of wave-trowelling 
three degrees 


(with an impressed dado design) ; 


the fatal tradition of constraining stucco 
to imitate sculptured masonry facades, 
and in helping to restore Putzwerk to its 
proper sphere as a plain, straight- 
forward finish for flat surfaces. The 
houses he built in the Bismarckstrasse 
of the Charlottenburg quarter of Berlin 
towards the end of the last century 
worthily exemplify his favourite precept 
that the least plastic uses of stucco are 
truest to the nature of this beautiful 
but much-abused material. 

Architects react to stucco in one of 
two ways. Either they prefer it to 
evince a closely-knit texture in uniform 
expanses, bold contours, and sharp 
lines; or they like to see the brickwork 
half showing through it, as in lime- 
washed walls, and attach little or no 
importance to architectural precision, 
and a_ dead-flush, opaque surface. 
Both are usually regarded as equally 
** legitimate ”’ uses, though it might be 
objected that as stucco is not a thin, 
semi-transparent liquid, but a dense 
mortar slapped on with a trowel, it is 
somewhat illogical to employ it as if it 
were applied with a brush, like white- 
wash or distemper. In any case, the 
latter treatment is clearly out of place 
in concrete structures, where the prin- 
cipal object of a rendering is to obliterate 
irregularities of surface, board-marks, 
and the evidence of the different strata 
corresponding to the successive pours. 
It must not be forgotten that stucco is 
really a thin, brittle sort of concrete. 
Both stucco and concrete are plastic 
materials. This explains why the 
.ormer nearly always proves the most 
appropriate finish for the latter. 

Like concrete, too, stucco has been 
reproached with being a “drab” 
material; presumably because it has 
more often been used in “ safe,’ but 
rather dreary, neutral tints. But even 
in the days before Portland cement was 
invented a few gayer shades of red 
and yellow were possible; as can be 
seen in many of the older stuccoed 
buildings found in Mediterranean 
countries. That these have proved 
more or less colour-fast is a tribute to 
the sunniness of the climate rather than 


Reading 
STUCCO 
finish. 


to their intrinsic merits; just as the 
hideous “* natural ’”’ pebble-dash rough- 
cast of English seaside and suburban 


villas reflects a deep-rooted mistrust of 


the northern inclemency of our own. 

The Regency architects, as we have 
seen, got over the difficulty by painting 
on stucco. But paint in England is a 
singularly impermanent and expensive 
veneer. Charming as freshly-painted 
Regency houses look, only relatively 
wealthy people can afford to have their 
homes repainted every year or so. In 
default of regular repainting, a Regency 
terrace soon assumes the blistered and 
faded air of a street that has come down 
in the world. The new colour-fast 
tinted cements can redeem it from 
this undeserved fate, and lend its 
facade a_ perennially sparkling 
modernity. These, and the introduc- 
tion of the cement-gun, pave the way 
for polychrome architecture ; and open 
up a wide new field for stucco finishes. 
COLOURED RENDERINGS 

Already as many varieties of tint as 
texture may be obtained in it; and, 
what is more, every existing type of 
texture can now be carried out in a 
multiplicity of colours. Even if we 
confine ourselves to white, the fact that 
a permanent white Portland cement has 
been perfected in this country is begin- 
ning to make a world of difference. 
One of the most convincing examples 
of this difference is a fine Regency 
mansion near Cheltenham, which was 
recently refaced in a snow-white cement 
rendering in order to economize main- 
tenance after, perhaps, a hundred 
successive repaintings. 

Very few additional precautions are 
required with coloured surface ren- 
derings. One of the most important 
is to adopt cement with a waterproofing 
admixture for the base-coat so as to 
ensure even suction, as uneven hydraulic 
absorption may produce patchiness, 
streakiness or efflorescence in the finish- 
ing coat : blemishes which are unsightly 
enough inan ordinary cement rendering, 
and fatal to the appearance of coloured 
surfaces. Obviously, too, greater care 
is needed in mixing so as to make 
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brush 


The methods are described in the text. 


certain that the pigment is uniformly 
distributed throughout. Proper mixing 
boxes enable the danger of haphazard 
quantities to be avoided. Most of the 
coloured cements now on the market 
can be obtained ready mixed with 
appropriate sands and lithic aggregates 
in mathematically accurate proportions. 
This may cost a little more, but it often 
proves a wise economy. 

Where cement, sand and aggregate 
are bought separately, it is advisable, 
if the job is a comparatively large one, 
to mix the whole of the ingredients 
thoroughly in a dry state, and then 
rebag the mixture till required. Even 
then each bagful should be turned over 
several times before water is added, 
which should be very gradually, and 
in a ratio of 14 per cent.«to 16 per cent. 
of the volume of the dry mix, according 
to the weather prevailing. Where these 
ready-mixed renderings are not used, 
it is essential to make several pre- 
liminary trial pats so as to ascertain 
the exact proportions of cement, sand 
and aggregate which give the most 
satisfactory results. A steel trowel must 
never be used where white cement is 
employed. This is a simple precaution, 
as celluloid trowels are already on the 
market. In the same way, a leaden 
comb is best for raking over the base 
coats of coloured cement renderings. 
All aggregate must be sharp, gritty, 
well graded, perfectly clean, and able 
to pass through a }-in. sieve. The 
aggregate for the backing should be of 
a rather rougher nature. If crushed 
limestone is used, it must first be 
freed from “flour.” All except the 
coarsest-grained sandstones should be 
avoided. Practically every kind of 
granite and marble is suitable, but 
sand must be added to +-in. or finer 
gradings. Silica sand is_ the _ best 
for all light tints, but where the 
finished surface is to be rubbed down 
with carborundum and_ subsequently 
polished, sand must not be used at 
all. In all cases the finishing coat, 
which is the only one that needs a 
coloured cement, should be at least 
4 in., and not more than } in., thick. 
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If hydraulic lime is added to make the 
finishing coat more workable, it must 
be of a thoroughly reliable brand, and 
should never exceed 8 per cent. of the 
volume of the cement. Coloured 
cements for stucco renderings should 
be added in a ratio of 1:2} to 1:3 
of their aggregate. Crushed spa can 
be used instead of silica sand for white 
mixes. A minimum of thirty hours 
should elapse between the different 
coats. The finishing coat ought always 
to be cured for a week to ten days. 
During this period it must be pro- 
tected from frost, strong sunshine and 
drying winds, and kept continuously 
moist--preferably with a covering of 
regularly damped sacking. 


TEXTURED FINISHES 

Brush finishes are not to be recom- 
mended for urban work, as _ their 
characteristic vermiculations inevitably 
collect dust and soot. The cement-gun 
can be used to give both smooth and 
rough textures, and, if so desired, to 
produce shot and mottled colour effects 
as well. Hand machines are now 
obtainable for throwing on stucco and 
smoothing down the surface so as to 
give the dense, flat finish the Germans 
call Edelputz, which is undoubtedly the 
most suitable for buildings in large 
towns. Latterly, too, there has been 
something of a revival of sgraffito in 
South German towns. Though the 


technique of this treatment is a difficult 
one, it would seem to offer very 
promising untraditional possibilities for 
architects who do not fear taking 
risks. 

For country homes and rural housing 
schemes, the finishes known as English 
(which is spread on with a plastering 
trowel, and then lipped over at the edge 
in a pattern not unlike the top of a 
bread-and-butter pudding), English 
cottage (a feathered effect that is pro- 
duced by adding small quantities of 
mortar which are gently dragged 
upwards on the under side of the 
trowel while the finishing coat is still 
partly moist), Brushed and Daubed 
(an effect obtained by twirling a sash 
brush repeatedly with a full turn of 
the wrist), and Snowflake (one of the 
simplest and easiest spatter textures) 
are all equally appropriate in light to 
fairly warm tints, such as_ blue, 
green, violet, yellow, stone, and burnt 
sienna. 

Circular trowelling, which is rather 
like one of the old traditional German 
finishes, gives very interesting and 
diversified results if well flattened down 
afterwards; though, for some reason 
or other, it has hitherto been little 
used in England. It can be produced 
by working the point of the trowel in 
quadrants of a circle set at different 
angles, or more simply by ripping 


down the face with thin, streaky, 
vertical gashes, and then rubbing it 
round in a series of wide whorls. 
Rock face, a brushwork design that 
is rather like it, is apt to produce a 
theatrical effect. This is really a 
modification of the German Patschputz, 
an old rococo slap-on treatment, which 
is deeply hollowed out like a succession 
of small cresting waves. Italian 
travertine is based on a wavy surface 
pricked upwards in undulating curves 
with a stiff-bristled brush, and then 
lightly smoothed down with the face 
of the trowel. It has the demerit of 
being rather too obviously intended to 
imitate the effect of a facing of traver- 
tine slabs. 

Two of the very best renderings for 
light-coloured tints are Moorish and 
Mexican. Both have a fairly smooth 
and somewhat uneven surface, like 
adobe. In the former a rough pattern 
of squared bricks is traced with a bull- 
nosed trowel in ;;-in. deep slashes. In 
the latter the trowel cuts are irregular, 
but still predominantly rectilinear, and 
have less pronounced edges. The 
diagonally Brushed style, applied very 
lightly with a grass brush in regular 
up-and-down movements, and _ the 
ordinary straightforward Stippled finish 
look very well in deeper shades, such as 
dark-brown, chocolate, and terra-cotta. 


«(For prices of materials see pages 751-2) 


EXTERNAL SHEATHINGS 


TEEL and reinforced concrete 
construction has emancipated the 
architect from the incubus of the 

wall. The specific labour of Balbus, upon 
which he once relied for the support of 
his floors and roofs, is no longer an 
absolute necessitv. 

On the Continent and in America 
the more modern function of the 
external wall has been realized, and 
the realization has produced some- 
thing like a revolution in modern 
design. In such examples (chosen at 
random from many) as the Westfalen- 
haus at Dortmund or the Breuninger 
Store Building at Stuttgart (illus- 
trated in THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 
August 12, 1931, and August 26, 1931) 
the external walls are for protection, not 
support, and proclaim their function. 
Vulcan supplants Balbus, and at once 
a hundred possibilities are open to the 
architect for the exploitation of new 
materials and methods. 

The walls may be all glass, as in 
Asplund’s Restaurant at the Stockholm 
Exhibition of 1930, the staircase bays of 


BY LL. E. WILLIAMS 


the Breuninger Store, or the Garage 
Marbceuf, Paris, and there is no real 
bar to the realization of Hugh Ferris’s 
dream of dizzy glass palaces except 
the vertigo that might overcome the 
members of a board of directors 
holding their meeting on the fifty-first 
floor of such a skyscraper. 

GLASS 

Glass as an external building material 
has, however, in this country barely 
been given a thought. In Holland, the 
Volharding Co-operative Offices at the 
Hague are an example of the use of 
glass in a commercial structure, and it 
has been still further exploited in the 
new addition to the Breuninger Store 
already mentioned and in the Messen- 
haus at Prague. In each the staircase 
towers are wholly enclosed by glass and 
steel, and the main front of the latter 
has a continuous window without 
vertical divisions, extending the whole 
length of the facade on each of the 
seven floors above the ground. 

While the use of glass bricks (except 
as pavement and floor lights or in 


concrete domes like those made by the 
Chanterine Glass Works near Paris) is 
unlikely to become popular on account 
of the rather spotty effect of such vaults, 
the facing of the walls of reinforced 
concrete buildings in glass has already 
passed from theory into the experi- 
mental stage. One of the first com- 
pletely glass-faced buildings in London 
is Messrs. Lennard’s shop in Oxford 
Street, where the brickwork has been 
covered with sheets of black glass, 3 in. 
thick, fixed in bronze beadings which 
are bolted into the wall. 

In facing with glass a certain amount 
of play must be allowed for settlements 
and expansion, therefore it is not 
advisable to secure the glass direct to 
the brickwork unless the area to be 
covered is exceptionally small, or the 
glass is in small sizes. The ideal type 
of structure for glass facing is one of 
reinforced concrete, where the risk of 
settlement is reduced to a minimum. 

The new Daily Express Building in 
Fleet Street is a pioneer building of this 
type, and therefore of peculiar interest. 
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Here the concrete face is punched 
at intervals to take the lugs of the 
aluminium alloy frame in which the glass 
panels are secured, the edges being held 
in beads to allow for expansion and 
contraction under changes of tempera- 
ture.. The concrete is faced with a 
material such as breeze and aerocrete, 
or some asbestic insulating compound 
—in this case pumice concrete is used 
but a clear space is left between 
the face of this and the back of the 
glass sheets. 
ALUMINIUM 
Another material which might be used 
in place of brick or stone with a conse- 
quent saving of weight on the steel 
skeleton is aluminium. Although Sir 
Alfred Gilbert used this metal for his 
statue of Eros, as an external facing 
material it has remained compara- 
tively unknown in this country. In 
America it has become fairly common, 
and the most ambitious building en- 
tirely carried out in aluminium is the 
A. O. Smith Corporation’s Research 
and Engineering Building. The alloy 
used by Gilbert in 1893 was not equal 
to those of the present day, and castings 
now withstand atmospheric impurities 
satisfactorily, provided they contain 
from 5 to 10 per cent. of silicon. This 
amalgam, when exposed to the weather, 
becomes coated with a thin colourless 
film of aluminium oxide, which protects 
the metal and prevents any further 
disintegration beyond a dulling of the 


originally bright surface to the tone of 


old pewter. 

If the building happens to be situated 
in a particularly bad industrial atmo- 
sphere, it is possible to give greater 
protection by a_ process known as 
anodyzing. The more silicon the alloy 
contains, the more the final tone of the 
casting will darken when treated by this 


ater yars 
An office building 


in Copen- 


hagen. It is faced entirely with 
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Office Building, Richmond, Virginia.) 


Up to first-floor level, the building is 
of stone ; above the outer and inner 


process. On the other hand, extruded 
pure aluminium is given a milk-coloured 
skin by the anodic process, and bars 
and rods can be coloured to give them 
the appearance of having been 
enamelled. 

A highly-polished surface is not suit- 
able for general external work unless 
one is prepared for the constant expense 
of cleaning or alternatively coating it 
periodically with a colourless lacquer. 
Whatever finish may be selected, the 
architect who uses aluminium will 
never have his building disfigured by 
discoloration due to drippings after 
rain, as so often happens with bronze 
work. 

Aluminium is proverbially a_ light 
metal, weighing approximately 168 lb. 
per cubic foot—about one-third the 
weight of bronze and one-quarter that 
of lead. Although in the lump it is 
about the same weight as_ building 





sheets of copper fixed vertically 
so that their joints form panels. 


ALUMINIUM 


[Department of Public Works, Richmond, Va., architects. 


walls are aluminium, the space be- 
tween filled with insulating material. 


stone, in use it is considerably lighter, 
as it is not necessary to use solid castings 
for ornamental panels and spandrels, 
and these hollow castings are consider- 
ably easier to handle than blocks of 
boasted stone. Castings are less brittle 
than in iron and give a remarkably 
clean result when taken from the sand 
mould; but for external use care should 
be taken to see that in modelling the 
ornamentation no pockets likely to 
colleét water are formed. The quality 
of the casting depends on the proper 
mixing of the alloy, and it is therefore 
advisable to deal only with foundries 
of experience and repute. Aluminium 
will set up electrolytic action if it is 
brought into contact with steel or 
bronze, and the backs of all castings 
in such positions must be painted with 
a bitumastic paint. 


STAINLESS STEEL 

It is now possible to manufacture a 
steel unaffected by atmospheric corro- 
sion and therefore suitable for external 
facings. The best known of these 
stainless steels is Staybrite, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Firth, of Sheffield, and 
this product has been widely used both 
as a decorative and structural material. 
Not much progress has hitherto been 
made in casting it in panels, and the 
fronts so far treated with it have been 
carried out in sheet metal. 

The best known constructive work 
carried out in Staybrite is the new 
chain which encloses the base of the 
dome of Saint Paul’s Cathedral. This 
is composed of links of an oval 
indented bar section, a shape specially 
selected after experiment to give the 
greatest possible adhesion to the con- 
crete of a metal that, being stainless, 
does not adhere in the manner of 
ordinary steel. Reinforcing rods of 
this material have also been used 
in buildings where the permanence of 
the reinforced concrete is specially 
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EXTERNAL WALL SHEATHINGS 
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De Bijenkorf (Beehive) Store, Rotterdam. | 


A view of the north front. 
The west and north sides 
of this building are almost 
entirely of glass. The 


desirable, but as the useful life of ordi- 
nary commercial buildings is becoming 
shorter and shorter it is doubtful 
whether the extra cost over the common 
bar is justifiable in everyday practice. 
Disappointment will be avoided when 

using stainless steel for external facings 
if the limitations of the material are 
realized at the outset. In the first place 
it is extremely hard and difficult to cut 
and fit on the site, and much un- 
necessary expense can be saved if the 
architect will work in liaison with the 
makers and design his scheme as far as 
possible to the standard sizes of the 
sheets as received from the rolling mill. 
Secondly, Staybrite will not stay bright 
in industrial atmospheres without some 
periodical cleaning. Nothing more is 
required than a wash down with soap 
and warm water and a final drying with 
a leather or soft cloth. No metal polish 
is needed and no material likely to 
scratch the surface should be employed. 
This necessity of cleaning down from 
time to time obviously influences the 
type of pattern in the design; pockets 
and sinkings should be taboo, and pro- 
jecting planes rather than recessing 
should be relied upon for effect. 


Some good examples of the use of 


Staybrite in London may be seen in the 


THE 





GLASS, CONCRETE 
AND BRICK 


architect. 


[W. M. Dudok, 


building is of reinforced 
concrete construction, the 
exterior being faced with 
straw-coloured glazed bricks. 


New Savoy and the entrances to Messrs. 
Lyons’s Oxford Street Corner House; 
also a very effective treatment of a 
modern shop front where the metal 
has been fully exploited is Messrs. Allen 
Liversidge’s, in Victoria Street. 


At present most of the examples of 


exterior work are in smooth sheet metal, 
but it can also be manufactured with 
repoussé designs, and these panels com- 
bined with large biight surfaces might 
produce a very telling scheme. If the 
project to cover the dome of the pro- 
posed Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Liverpool ever materializes it will be 
one of the most ambitious uses of the 
material yet attempted in this country. 
SILVEROID 

Another metal of the stainless steel 


type is Silveroid, which is composed of 


approximately 45 per cent. pure Mond 
nickel and 55 per cent. electrolytic 


copper, with a slight addition of 
manganese to facilitate casting and 
working. 


Silveroid is harder and stronger than 
brass or copper, although of about the 
same weight per cubic foot as the latter, 
and is easier to work than stainless 
steel. It can be supplied either spun, 
stamped, pressed or dropforged as 
well as cast. It has been extensively 
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employed at Imperial Chemical House, 
Millbank, and its malleability, ductility 
and sharpness of casting may be studied 
in the great entrance doors, which are 
worthy descendants of Ghiberti’s bronze 
baptistry doors at Florence. Up to 
the present, Silveroid has not been used 
to any extent for external facings of 
steel and concrete buildings, but it has 
been successfully employed on shop 
front surrounds of large size, and there 
seems to be a future for a yet more 
extensive application of this metal. 
The upper part of Messrs. Drage’s new 
building in Oxford Street is decorated 
with an effective design in cast Silveroid 
with boldly-modelled ornament. 

The alloy is not entirely resistant to 
corrosion and a certain amount of 
cleaning is necessary if it is to be kept 
free from oxidization. In some in- 
stances the oxidized surface may not 
prove unpleasant and may indeed form 
a pleasing contrast with polished 
window frames and surrounds. A light 
treatment with sperm oil will probably 
prove an effective protection if renewed 
from time to time, but if it is to be kept 
polished it should have a daily rub 
down with a chamois leather, when it 
will retain its original brightness in a 
town or salt atmosphere, as it is 
unaffected by many organic acids and 
most alkalies and salts. 

CAST IRON 

Of the older metals, lead is unlikely 
to be used for large vertical surfaces 
on account of its weight and tendency 
to “creep.” The beautiful silver tone 
of medieval lead spires and steep 
pitched roofs was due to the high 
percentage of silver in the cast lead 
sheets, which is absent from the modern 
metal. The alloy of copper and tin 
known as bronze is comparatively 
expensive, and is most suitable for 
ornamental castings of greater elabora- 
tion and for statues. 

Cast iron, on the other hand, is still 
popular. It is cheaper than stone and 
easier to secure to the steel framing. 
The use of it for external walls of a 
steel skeleton building increases the 
possible light area of the windows and 
allows extra floor space in the rooms. 
This latter is a vital asset in buildings 
built on land having a high rental 
value, and cannot be obtained with 
the old-fashioned brick and masonry 
walling. 

Two of the most representative modern 
schemes in cast iron are the Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange and Messrs. 
Selfridge’s Wholesale Department. Here 
the external walling is only a protection 
and is entirely composed of cast iron, 
the vertical divisions between the 
windows being no wider than the 
breadth required to cover the stan- 
chions behind. The casing of these 
buildings was carried out by Messrs. 
Macfarlane & Co., and the erection of 
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Two examples of the use of glass and metal as a 


facing material. On the left is a snail’s-eye view 


of the side elevation of the Telchow-Haiis in the 
Potsdamer-Platz, Berlin, designed by the Brothers 
Luckhardt and Alfons Anker. Right: Looking 


GLASS 
AND 
METAL 


along the Shoe Lane front of the Daily Express 
building, showing the three set-backs at the top. 
The horizontal strips of external walling are of 
concrete, faced with thick black glass, the joints 
of which are covered with silver-toned metal. 
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the cast iron sheeting was begun as 
soon as the steel skeleton had been 
assembled. Both pilasters and panels 
under the windows are bolted back to 
the horizontal and vertical members, 
and then drawn up tightly to them, thus 
providing a rigid cast iron front, quite 
independent of backings, which can be 
of any suitable insulating material. 
Small castings are usually about } in. 
in thickness, but larger panels should 
be from 3 in. to 3 in. thick to obtain a 
satisfactory casting. Joints are usually 
machined, but where this is not possible, 
a weather strip on the inside makes a 
watertight and invisible joint. The 
surface of cast iron must be protected 
against corrosion, and the usual method 
is to give it a coat of boiled oil and red 
lead paint before fixing, followed by a 
second coat of red lead when in position. 
The finishing coats can then be added to 


any approved colour. If the surface is 
brushed down biennially this should 
prove an adequate protection for at 
least ten years. 

Messrs. Macfarlane have experimented 
with other types of protective coatings 
with varying success. A copper surface 
electrically deposited has been found 
to last some years, but in a number of 
cases corrosion under the coating, due 
to wet penetrating through minute 
cracks, has caused the copper to scale 
off. Another treatment is cellulose, 
and although this is still more or less in 
the experimental stage, it has so far 
proved satisfactory. The result is a 
pleasing finish which can be carried out 
in a variety of colours. A third process 
is known as “ metallisation,” by which 
means zinc, copper or bronze is sprayed 
on to the iron. Most of these special 
coatings are at present expensive, and 
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sufficient time has not elapsed to show 
whether their durability makes them 
in the long run more economical than 
periodical painting. 

If the thought that houses are merely 
‘** machines to live in * makes the aspect 
of certain Parisian suburbs a little 
depressing, the same does not apply to 
factories and offices. Here the idea of 
a machine to work in is eminently 
satisfying ; it presages progress, expan- 
sion, alertness and a willingness to 
scrap the out-of-date before it becomes a 
liability. The vision of the glass and metal- 
sheeted buildings of the future, stark, 
alive and glittering, is more inspiring 
than the dreary massiveness of the stone 
mausoleums that cumber ourstreets, and 
with which the Beeotian intelligences 
of the past have associated their too 
complacent slogan of “solid business.” 
For prices of materials see pages 751-2.) 


INTERNAL SHEATHINGS 


UCH has already been written 
about the characteristics of 
modern internal wall cover- 

ings, those figments of ingenious manu- 
facture which are contemporary man’s 
answer to the inherent disadvantages 
of the traditional materials. 

As regards wallboards, plaster boards, 
asbestos cement sheeting, plywoods and 
laminated boards, the advantages which 
they may hold over plaster can be 
briefly summed up as being on the 
scores of insulation, resistance to damp, 
absorption, lightness, dryness, sound- 
proofness and acoustic properties, speed 
of erection, durability and economy. 

This last attribute, economy, may not 
be obvious in the primary outlay, but 
may depend upon one or more of the 
other advantages to become apparent. 
For, on a brick wall where fixing 
battens are required, even a moder- 


B.M.W. 


Interior of the upper floor. 


The walls and stanchions 
are faced with large slabs of a specially vitrified 
blue-grey terra-cotta, which has a very high glaze, 


BY A. L. McMULLEN 


ately priced wallboard (say, at 3d. per 
foot super), in large sheets, with butt 
joints covered with a small plain cover 
mould, costs approximately 60 per cent. 
more than lime and hair plaster, or 
Sirapite. On a stud partition where 
battens are not required the wallboard 
works out at the same price as lathing 
and plastering, or even a little less. 
Good plastering is hard to guarantee, 
especially in country districts, and there 
is the usual risk in immediate decora- 
tion, but whereas one of the new 
materials may be chosen on grounds 
of one or more of the above-mentioned 
qualities, it seems unlikely that they 
can compete successfully with straight- 
forward plastering where a_ plain 
distempered or painted surface of 
large area and even finish is desired, 
especially as the manufacture of 
absorbent and quick-drying plasters 


Motor Showrooms, Hardenbergstrasse, Berlin.] 


TERRACOTTA 


combined with a slightly pitted, grained surface. 
trade-mark of the company is executed in the same 
material. but in four colours, and with a smooth surface. 


is receiving attention from the trade. 
With the wallboards and plaster 
boards an invisible joint is very hard 
to obtain. The best chance of a good 
even surface seems to lie with the 
plaster boards, the joints being filled 
and a highly stippled or plastic paint 
finish employed. With flat painting, 
the filling invariably shows through. A 
scrim joint, papered, is not invisible. 
A more satisfactory method is to use 
a rough plaster board, with scrimmed 
joints finished with one coat of gypsum 
plaster not thick enough to cause 
trouble by hoarding moisture. 
Wallboards and plywoods are really 
only suitable for panelled or strip 
treatments, for plywood will shrink and 
warp; butt-joints will open. To avoid 
all danger of warping, the manu- 
facturers of plywood advise battens at 
20-in. centres, and when using it on 





[W. Braun, architeét. 
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stud partitions, it should not be for- 
gotten that the studs may have a 
propensity for bulging and that frequent 
ledges are a _ necessary precaution. 
Veneered plywood and _ laminated 
board, used in conjunction with cover 
mouldings, styles and rails, of the 
same wood in the solid, offer a large 
scope for decorative schemes without 
the fear of fidgeting. The number of 
such schemes is also enlarged by the 
possibilities of staining and polishing 
in various colours plywoods faced with 
the comparatively inexpensive birch or 
sycamore. Grey sycamore is already 
fairly well known. 

Large panels of veneered laminated 
board may be fixed by screws and 
slots, and merely dropped into position. 
It is time that someone produced a 
satisfactory secret nail small enough for 
the thinner varieties of plywood. 

Plywood coves and bent shapes can 
now be obtained in stock sections. 


METAL-FACED PLYWOOD 

As regards metal-faced plywood, the 
aluminium and copper varieties are 
the most decorative, but if used in large 
areas must require much “ elbow- 
grease’? to maintain them in smart 
condition, and therefore it seems doubt- 
ful if they will ever have a great 
vogue as purely decorative materials, 
except in small areas on furniture 
or in positions where hard wear is 
required, as in skirtings, kicking plates, 
etc. The ordinary zinc or galvanized 
steel varieties present an_ excellent 
surface for painting, and are admirable 
where a sure guarantee against warping 
and shrinkage is required, as in loose 
ceiling panels, sign boards, flush doors, 
etc., or where a durable hygienic 
surface is desired, irrespective of deco- 
rative quality. Its high cost makes 
metal-faced plywood unsuitable as a 
general walling material. Asbestos- 
cement sheeting, with either plain or 
permanently decorated surfaces, shares 
with it the obvious qualities of resistance 
to damp, fire, rot, disinclination to 
fidget, etc., but can be worked with 
the usual woodwork tools. But whereas 
metal plywood can be soldered at the 
joints and present a jointless surface, 
the asbestos sheets require a panelled 
design. 

SYNTHETIC MATERIALS 

The synthetic materials, simulating 
marble and stone, together with tiles 


and glass, have more limited uses. Of 


these, the terrazzos and biancolas have, 
perhaps, the widest scope. But whereas 
the plywoods have solved the diffi- 
culties of the misbehaviour of wood, 
these materials are only too inclined 
to misbehave, a disadvantage which 
the originals do not usually possess. 
No doubt much of the cracking and 
crazing may be put down to injudicious 
use on walls which are too thin, and to 
the vibration of heavy traffic. Their 





obvious advantages over the traditional 
marbles are those of lower cost, jointless 
surfaces, ease of erection in situ, without 
the necessity for accurate cutting in 
the shops and troublesome fitting on 
the job. Risk of crazing may be 
eliminated by using biancola tiles, 
which are made in sizes g ins. by 9 ins. 
and 12 ins. by 12 ins., 1 in. thick, 
actually for flooring, but which can 
equally well be used for walling. The 
cost is about 25 per cent. more than for 
biancola cast in situ. 

There is little to say of tiles except 
that their variety increases and, with 
the present increase in prices of the 
Dutch and Spanish varieties, English 
manufacturers have an extra spur to 
new endeavours. 


GLASS 

Glass remains an expensive wall 
covering, on account of the risk of 
breakage, especially when drilling, 
grinding and polishing are necessary. 
It may be said that as a decoration it 
shares with the synthetic marbles an 
unwelcome permanence. But where a 
hygienic or particularly brilliant effect 
is desired, it provides an immense 
scope for decorative schemes. Foreign 
white and coloured opal glass is made 
with two finishes, one having a fire- 
finished surface, the other having a 
very much higher polish and costing 
75 per cent. to 100 per cent. more. 
British polished opaque glass can now 
be obtained in black, white, green, 
biscuit and pearl colours. With a 
thickness of ;*, in., the cost varies from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. per ft. super, according 
to the colour, and not including any 
grinding or polishing of edges. 

If a glass surface is required, unbroken 
by strips of another material, the 
soundest method of fixing is no doubt 
by means of putty direct to a cement 
screed, the only disadvantage being 
the difficulty of removing and replacing 
a broken portion. This method allows 
the use of a thin glass. The edges must 
be arissed or ground to make a good 
joint and to avoid any risk of shelling 
when fixing. Arissing or grinding adds 
greatly to the cost of the glass as the 
sheets increase in size. Sheets of thin 
British coloured opal glass not exceeding 
4 ft. super with arissed edges cost 1s. gd. 
ft. super, with ground edges 1s. 11d. ft. 
super. If the size of the sheets is 
increased to about 2 ft. by 4 ft., the 
prices go up to 2s. 3d. and 2s. 5d. 
respectively. The same glass can be 
obtained in the usual tile sizes, 4 in. 
by 4 in., 6 in. by 6 in., and 6 in. by 
3 in., when the price is a little lower 
than that first mentioned, though the 
cost of fixing increases about one-third. 

The cement rendering should be quite 
dry before fixing, and be painted with 
a thin coat of oak varnish and the 
putty applied before the varnish is dry. 
The recommended specification for 


putty is 56 lb. ordinary putty, 2} lb. 
white lead in oil, and } pint of varnish. 
It is not essential for the whole surface 
of the glass to be in conta¢t with the 
putty, but the air-space should not 
exceed half the area of the glass. It is 
inadvisable to fix mirror glass in this 
way; it should have an _ air-space 
behind, and the silvering should be 
treated with lead preservative. An 
additional precaution against damp is 
to provide a felt backing. 

An alternative method of fixing sheets 
of glass with polished joints is with 
special screws having a tapped head, 
into which is threaded another small 
screw with a large chromium-plated or 
decorative glass head, which effectively 
hides the rough hole bored in the glass. 

Rubber washers should be provided 
between the glass and wood grounds, 
and the screws should not be driven 
up tight, to allow for vibration and the 
possible shrinkage of the grounds. 

The cost may be reduced by intro- 
ducing strips of wood or metal to hold 
the glass and hide the edges of the 
sheets, which then do not require 
grinding. Wooden glazing bars with re- 
movable wood beads, fixed to grounds, 
provide a method which ensures easy 
removal or replacement of glass. 

A wide scope in decoration with glass 
may be obtained by using ordinary 
plate-glass, painting it on the back, and 
fixing by one of the methods which 
allows easy removal and an air-space 
behind. Crackle plate also gives de- 
lightful effects. The painting should be 
done on the glass and not on wood or 
plaster behind the glass. In the latter 
case the glass will produce a smeared 
effect by unevencontact with the painted 
surface. The glass can then be re- 
moved, cleaned, and repainted in a 
different colour scheme if so desired. 

Mirror glass can be obtained in amber, 
pink, gun-metal, and steel blue. Designs 
can be worked on glass by sand- 
blasting, acid-biting and painting. It 
should be remembered that curves in 
V-cut lines on the back of mirror glass 
are limited in radius by the difficulty 
of steering a large sheet of glass on an 
emery wheel. 

RUBBER 

Rubber has been tried as a_ wall 
covering. Its claims to such a use must 
be limited to a particular desire for a 
hygienic, scrubbable matt surface and 
the possibility of uniting floor and wall 
in one homogeneous surface. Its use 
round the sinks in kitchens and sculleries 
might reduce the list of breakages. It 
may be of interest to note here that latex 
cellular air-cushion rubber can _ be 
supplied in sheets up to 6 ft. by 3 ft., 
and thicknesses from } in. to 1} in., 
for use in sound-proofing walls. It is 
used in the cinema industry to house 
the camera for “‘ talkie”’ films, and is also 
an excellent material for upholstery. 
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Its high prices of 1s. 11}d. ft. super 
for } in. thickness, or 5s. 4}d. ft. super 
for 1}in. thickness, must deny it general 
use as an insulating material for walls. 
It can be stuck to any reasonably 
smooth surface with rubber solution. 

There should be something in the 
future of cellulose acetate and synthetic 
resins, used in sheet form, for wall 
coverings. At the moment the chief 
difficulty is that of satisfactory fixing. 
The cellulose acetate sheets cannot be 
stuck satisfactorily to anything but a 
wall-board or plywood backing and 
then used as panels. Experiments 
have been made with paper and linen 
backings, but have not proved entirely 


HE use of the minimum of 
material in modern structures 
is a pressing economic necessity, 
and there is, therefore, a tendency to 
reduce wall panels, roofs and_par- 
titions to thin diaphragm-like members 


which, unfortunately, are liable to 
excessive transmission of heat and 
sound. 


This same demand for the elimination 
of waste emphasizes the need for the 
minimization of heat loss by the pro- 
vision of improved thermal insulation. 

Furthermore, the strain and racket of 
modern industrial and business life has 
rendered the subject of the isolation 
of vibration and the absorption and 
dissipation of noise of paramount 
importance. 

No longer may we rely upon the sheer 
mass of thick walls—having an un- 
economically large factor of safety—for 
the elimination of cold, heat, moisture, 
vibration and noise, but we must rather 
design our structure with a uniform 
factor of safety—a thin impervious 
external skin of, say, glass or metal— 
a laminated wall structure having high 
thermal and_ sound-insulating  pro- 
perties and a hygienic and acoustically 
satisfactory interior. 

High efficiency and low cost are the 
dominating factors in structural design 
today. 


THERMAL INSULATION 

It is being more and more realized 
that the old tendency to consider only 
the structural aspects of first cost is 
unscientific, and that life and heat 
insulation must be taken into account 
in determining the overall efficiency 
of a structure. In any building, other 
than one used purely for storage, 
insulation pays. 

Not only is there a direét saving in 


successful. Large unjointed areas are 
not yet possible; but if this material, 
which prides itself on its resiliency, 
elasticity, and ductility, and which is 
obtainable in a huge variety of delicate 
colours and patterns, is developed on 
the right lines, there should be possible 
a wall surfacing material easily fixed in 
sheets, fused at the joints, and polished 
to a desired pitch. It has already been 
used for moulded picture frames, a fact 
which may lead to experiments in 
architectural mouldings. A combina- 
tion of sheeting and mouldings in the 
same material, the whole fused together, 
with no fear of cracks or shrinkages, 
might solve many decoration difficulties. 


INSULATION 


BY C. W. GLOVER 

the fuel required for any given tempera- 
ture conditions—with a consequent 
first-cost saving in the plant required— 
but in many instances the avoidance 
of condensation is an _ important 
consideration. 

The following figures are taken from 
calculations made for a fa¢tory build- 
ing, and demonstrate the economic 
advantage of insulation : 


Data 


Thermal conduétivity (B.T.U.’s ft. ? hr.) °F.) 
Fuel consumption (lbs., steam hr. 

Area sheeting (squares 

Life (years) 


Capital cost of sheeting , 
Capital cost of heating plant 


Total 


Annual charges : 
Interest on capital at 5 per cent. 


Sinking fund for sheeting at 5 per cent. for life 


as above 1s aa as 
Sinking fund for heating plant for 25 
Cost of fuel 
Cost of maintenance 


years 


Total annual charges 


From the foregoing it will be seen 
that when everything is taken into 


consideration, the better construction 
is the cheaper. 

Heat Transmission 

If U = thermal transmission or the 
total amount of heat expressed in 
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There is now on the market a range 
of fabrics impregnated with synthetic 
resin. If he wishes, the client may 
choose his own fabric, which should 
not incorporate silk or artificial silk. 
When impregnated, the result is a sheet 
of maximum size 55 ins. by 24 ins., with 
a highly polished or matt surface as 
desired, which brings out the pattern 
of the fabric, and when glued to a 
backing of plywood or wall-board forms 
a decorative, hygienic panel suitable 
for bathrooms or general decorative 
use. The price for impregnating 
material in sheets of the above size is 
17s. per sheet. 

(For prices of materials see pages 751-2.) 


For Heat, Sound and Weather 


B.T.U.’s_ transmitted in one hour 
through one square foot of wall, floor or 
ceiling for a difference in temperature 
of 1° F. between the air on each 
side. 

K,, K,, K;, etc., are the thermal 
conductivities of the various materials 
making up the wall, floor or ceiling, 
expressed in B.T.U.’s. per hour per 
square foot per degree F. difference in 


Steel roof deck, insulated 
with }-in. fibre board, 


Bare Corrugated 


Iron covered with bituminous 
roofing 
es 0° 358 
4,050 2,870 
770 770 
10 20 
£ L 
1.440 4,900 
2,780 1,920 
4,220 6,820 
QUI 341 
15 145 
59 49 
2,000 1,400 
20 gb 
2.405 2,022 


temperature for 1 in. thickness of each 
material. 

T,, ty, t,, etc., are the corresponding 
actual thicknesses in inches of the 
various materials making up the wall, 
floor or ceiling, and S!, S® are the 
surface factors for the inside and outside 
respectively. 
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Then U = 


I 

r , ¢t t. , . 
tot + ft + 4+... cto, 
Ss} K, K, K, S 
Adjoining is a list of conductivities 


K for various building materials and 
insulators, compiled from the published 
results of tests by various authorities. 

The method of calculating the heat 
various 
from 


con- 


the 


loss through walls of 
structions may be seen 
examples which follow : 
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Heat Insulating Matertals 

The average coefficient of heat con- 
ductivity of normal building materials 
is some fourteen times the average con- 
ductivity of most insulating materials. 
It may, therefore, be said that good 
thermal insulation will equal fourteen 
times its thickness of the average 
building material. 

The conduétivity coefficients of good 
insulating materials are remarkably 
uniform, for they all depend upon the 
fact that their structure contains inert 
air cells, and the more numerous and 
minute these be, the better the insula- 
tion. Moisture is, however, a very im- 
portant factor, and may easily reduce 
the thermal insulation to half the 
figure corresponding to normal con- 
ditions of dryness. There is also the 
danger of disintegration due to frost. 
The substances usually employed are 
charcoal, pumice, slagwool, cork—both 
granulated and in slab form—com- 
pressed reeds or straw, wood shavings, 
cemented with a silicious binder, quilted 
eelgrass, crimpled metallic foil, felted 
fibres, cellular minerals, aerated cement 
and cellular concrete. Those substances 
which are of organic origin have 
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THERMAL ConbucTIVviITIES OF VARIOUS BUILDING MATERIALS AND INSULATORS 


““K ” in B.T.U./sq. ft./inch thickness/deg. F. 








| | | Outside 
Density | ita Inside Surface 
Material Lb. | Test K. | Surface | Factor, | Remarks 
| Cub. Ft.| Temp Factor, S 
F $s} (Wind 
15 m.p.h) 

Air space 0-128” thick | 80 2-819 Not 
propor- 
tional to 
thickness 

0° 250 a 1-702 
0-364” I*492 
0° 493 3 1°390 | 
0°713” - 1+ 295 . 
1°000” ,, 1°280 
es 1-500” aa MA 1°270 

Asbestos cement sheeting se: e 12 86 2°70 1°40 4°2 

millboard (pressed asbestos 60°5 at 0-84 - 

Eel grass between Kraft paper 4°6 go 0-26 a 

; i . eS ; 3:4 0°25 

Sugar-cane fibre board a an 13°2 0°34 E 

Pure cork board - sik ~ I4°0 O° 34 1°25 3°75 

10°6 0°30 = 
i a ae * 7 0°27 

Cork board with asphaltic binders .. 14°5 O° 32 . 

Flax fibre felt .. ne - os) 13°0 0°31 

Gypsum between heavy paper 53°5 2°60 I°4 4°2 

Hair felt i ia -s 2; 13°0 0: 26 

po ie a ; ae 11-o 0:26 
Dry cellular gypsum = se 20 1-00 
2 0°77 

* a 12 0°44 

Wood pulp board 16-9 a 0°34 1°4 4°2 

35,°., Magnesia, 15°,, asbestos . . ; 19°3 86 O'5I 1°45 4°35 

Gypsum plaster ne a 50 46-2 : 2°32 I*4 4°2 

Granulated cork #,” 8-1 go 0°31 

Slag woo] 10-0 oO 27 

i ‘ a oe yy 21°O ’ 0°30 

Sawdust a oa 4 as — 86 1°04 

Shavings a i. oo os - mn 0°71 

Shredded paper with silica binder 4°2 94 0-28 5 4°5 

Hair and asbestos fibres felted 7°83 90 0:28 

Woods. Balsa wood across grain 20°0O go 0°58 1°40 4°2 

8-8 0-38 

¢9 7°3 * 0°33 

Cypress 28-7 86 0*67 

Maple os 44°3 1-10 
Mahogany ox 34°3 0*g0 ne 
Virginia pine ae a 0:96 i 

White pine me 31-2 os 0-78 sa 

Asbestos sheet a Pa a ss 48: 3 110 0°29 I*4 as 
‘a board, corrugated .. adv 20°4 110 0-48 1°6 4°8 
Brickwork in lime (dry Sa A 132 100 4°00 I-4 -2 
9 : wet ? nn 5°00 I°4 ’ 

Cement mortar oe =i a = 8-00 0°43 2°79 

Concrete 1-2-4 (stone i Nek 140 110 8-30 1°30 3°9 

2” Hollow clay tile plastered both sides 120 110 1-00 0°93 2°79 For 
thickness 

stated 

‘ vr - = 127 105 0:60 

6” - i s 124°3 110 0°47 . 

Cellular concrete 10 75 1-06 1-4 4°2 

50 “ I 44 
60 1°80 
in 70 2°18 ar 

Breeze concrete 110 5°20 1°40 9 

Pumice concrete ‘ ~ 73 1°62 1°50 4°5 

Fibre board of liquorice roots 5 16-1 81 0° 34 B°4 4°2 

Wood lath and lime plaster 75 2°0 ig 3:9 ° | Thickness 
as used 

Glass 1°50 4°5 


COEFFICENTS OF 


Still air within and 15 m.p.h. move 


Single window and skvlights 
Double window and skvlights. . 
Triple window and skvlights 
Doors with thin wood panels 


Solid wood doors 1” thick 
1}” thick 
13” thick 
13” thick 
2” thick 
2)” thick 
3” thick 


o- 
O° 
o- 
a 
o° 


TRANSMISSION U 
“ment without 
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INSULATION OF SOUND 
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obvious defe¢ts; but those which main- 
tain their cellular structure under load, 
remain chemically inert and are im- 
pervious to moisture, are to be pre- 
ferred. In most thermal insulation 
work all outside faces need treatment 
with a waterproof material. 


Colour 

The most satisfactory exterior colour 
for an insulated wall or roof is white, 
and the next in efficiency is red. Grey, 
green, brown and black are much more 
absorbent of heat, whilst corrugated 
surfaces, possessing greater radiating 
area, are less effective than flat surfaces 
for insulation. Non-metals radiate heat 
much more rapidly than metals of a 
similar surface. 


From the point of view of the limita- , 


tion of heat loss by radiation, the ex- 
terior surfaces of buildings should 
preferably be flat, white and metallic. 
Protection from wind is also of con- 
siderable importance. 

Economy 

Buildings constructed of ordinary 
building materials, such as thick brick 
walls, possessing the requisite insula- 
tion, will take considerably longer time 
to heat up to a steady internal tempera- 
ture than would similar buildings 
constructed with insulating material. 
The thermal reservoir of the structure 
in the former case will be greater and 
the advantage of efficient insulation is 
most marked when intermittent heating 
is undertaken. 

Nine-inch brick walls require a “ heat- 
ing-up ” period of six hours to produce 
a steady house temperature of 60°, 
whereas this period would be reduced 
to twenty minutes if the walls were 
constructed of the appropriate thickness 
of insulating material. 


SOUND INSULATION 

There is no sound-proof material; 
sound insulation is rather a matter of 
construction. <Air-borne sounds may 
be transmitted to an adjoining room in 
three ways : 

a: By direct passage of air waves 
through openings in the wall, through 
ventilators, etc. ; 

b: By vibration of the dividing 
medium itself as a diaphragm which, 
by its motion, re-creates sound waves 
on the further side; and 

c: By direct transmission of elastic 
wave motion through the dividing 
medium, which imparts to the air at 
the further side a wave motion exactly 
timed to that of the source. 


Limitation of space does not permit of 


a detailed analysis of the various 
methods of sound insulation, but the 
following are the principal points for 
the prevention of sound transmission in 
walls and partitions : 

a: A hard reflecting surface on the 
outside of the wall; 

b: A non-homogeneous structure con- 
taining inert air cells; 

c: An air-gap to prevent continuity; 


d: A layer of insulating material; 

e: A hard reflecting surface facing 
the other room. 

For the prevention of sound trans- 
mission through floors, the following 
arrangement should be provided : 

1: A floating floor isolated from the 
walls; 

2: An isolating material of non- 
homogeneous nature between the floor 
covering and the floor; 

3: The floor proper; and 

4: A suspended ceiling. 

These are required to prevent actual 
mechanical vibration, e.g. footsteps, 
from being transmitted from the floor 
above. 


Measurement of Sound Insulation 


There are 120 separately perceptible 
steps in loudness of sound throughout 
the full range of audibility, and each 
step is called a “ sensation unit.” 


An insulation classification scale is 
given below : 

Cl , iA s 

_ Classification 


i 
| 


1 | Exceptionally good. Sound-deadening < 
| 
' 


XQ 
2 Very good. Sound-deadening 
3 Good. Sound-deadening 
4 | Fairly good. Sound-deadening 
5 | Poor. Sound-deadening 
6 | Bad. Sound-deadening 
on 
! 
| 
| 
| 
7 | Very bad. Sound-deadening oe 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| \ 
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As an example, if it is required to 
reduce the sound level of the average 
busy street (60 S.U.) to that in a quiet 
office (30 S.U.), an _ insulation of 
60 — 30 = 30 S.U. must be provided 
in the construction separating the street 
from the office, be this wall, door or 
window. 

There is no simple formula for the 
calculation of the sound-insulating value 
of composite construction, but the 
sound insulation of homogeneous 
sections is roughly proportional to the 
logarithm of the weight per sq. ft. 
When, however, the section departs 
from homogeneity, structure becomes of 
predominating importance. 

A selection of constructions, with their 
sound-insulating values in sensation 
units, is given in the table on p. 749. 

These figures may only be taken 
as a guide for normal construétion, as, 
naturally, the proportions of the divid- 
ing medium will have a very important 
bearing upon the sound insulation. A 





Sensation 
Units 
reduction 


Remarks 


120 ) 
110 | 
100 
go 
80 >» Conversation inaudible. 
.»* v 
| 
60 a 
-—-— 7 
Ji { Conversation barely audible but 
¢ > ° ° . 
53 unintelligible. 
99 J 
a Jf Conversation audible but unin- 
4 ‘U telligible unless voice is raised. 
30 7 
20 
| | 
10 | >Conversation audible and _in- 
|  telligible. 
| 
oO | J 


The following scale of loudness is important : 


Physical Intensity Radio. 


Sensation Units. 


Threshold of Feeling. 


High Pitch 
Loud whistle 


1,000,000.000,000 


100,000,000,000 


Gun fire 
10,000,000 ,0C00 
1.000.000.0000 


100,000,000 
10,000,000 


Noise in average busy street 1,000,000 


100,000 
Noisy office 10.000 
Quiet office 1,000 
Sound level in county residence 100 
Threshold of intelligibility 10 


120 Threshold of feeling (Fletcher) 
110 
108 Threshold of feeling as given by U.S. 
Bureau of Standards. 
100 — 
Noise in aeroplane. 
go 


80 Noise in Underground Railway. 
70 Noise in busy typing office. 
Noise in train. 


60 ) 

50 | Range of speech usually heard in con- 
> versation, 

40 | 
J Soft radio music in apartment. 

30 

20 Average whisper 4 ft. away. 

10 Rustle of leaves in gentle breeze. 

o 


Threshold of Audibility. 
Classification of Loudness by Ear Sensation Scale. 


(Authorities : 


Wallace Waterfall, Bureau of Standards, and Harvey Fletcher.) 
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Average 
Reduction 
TYPE OF PANEL A B. Factor in 
Sensation 
Units 
MATERIAL AS” a : 
wae 2 Aeroplane fabric. = 6°7 
Duralumin. 0-020" 18-1 
Wood fibre board. 0-5” 4” 24°9 
Plate glass. 0°25 7 52°94 
as = _? ‘ . 
THICKNESS OF SHEET/R Lead. O° 125 5 34°4 
THICKNESS OF BRICK B> 2 coats lime. 4) ' thick s 
Smooth finish. ’ 
Good workmanship. 9” brick. 59°9 
Gypsum plaster both °- mae 
sides. 
2 coats gypsum plas- 
ter. Smooth white pee 48-2 
finish. 
STRIPS 
—_ 2"a\" BATTENS 
7 6° Ve? 
i : "BRI N : 
T 3” wood fibre board. 9 oR x. Si EDGE 
w Gypsum _ plaster. Lg Li 57°7 
Smooth white finish. 
ae IMPROVEMENT. 
COVERING & 
ENISH AW pa. .cm 6 
Cringe COVERING ; 
splensik. Parquet flooring on 
feltonrough board- 2” compressed straw, 
ing on 14” battens covered with 3” 83-0 
on mastic on 2” lime plaster. 
compressed straw. 
CEILING FIN'ISHB 
FLOOR COVERING 6 FINISH A 3” boards on rough 43” wood fibre board a 
boards. plastered. 53° 4 
3” boards on rough 
boards on 2” x 1” ” ~ 
: ° ne 4” wood fibre board : 

i strips on 3” wood * 63°5 
2" AiR SPAC . = plastered. : 
¢ JSPENDED * soiSTS fibre board’ on 
CEILING PINISHBY =AT 1G" SC rough boards. 

FLOOR COVERING — “ ; a 
<< Shae _ 4” wood fibre board < 
plastered. ee 
boards on rough ; : 
mln oui a? 1” 4° wood fibre board 66-3 
2/VE DIA. BARS . > = astere “ 
Mag wouen CSR strips on 4” wood __ Plastered. 
nV AT 16" fibre board. 


CLAY TILES AT 18° Se 


large flimsy partition will vibrate like 
a diaphragm and will transmit more 
sound than a smaller partition of the 
same cross-section, as the latter provides 
a stiffer construction. 

Sound travels in structures through 
paths which it is often difficult to trace, 
and may be heard in a position quite 
remote from the source. The only 
remedy is to insert an elastic discon- 
tinuity in the path of the waves and 
to break the hard structural contact 
between the various members of the 
structure. Where possible, floor beams 
should rest on pads capable of damping 
out high-frequency vibrations, and 
interior wall surfaces should’ be 
independent of the walls themselves. 

In the case of the construction tabu- 
lated fourth in the above list, the insula- 
tion would have been greatly improved 
if the battens had been fixed to the 
wall by pads of fibre board, as shown 
in the alternative detail, and if the 
number of headers in the brickwork 


had been reduced to the normal 


amount. 

Doors and Windows 

Typical details of ‘‘ sound-proof” 
doors and windowsare given inthe plate. 
In all cases the construction should 
permit of the closed door or window 
being made reasonably airtight, and 


there should be a definite break in 
structural contact between the two 
sides. Note the double frames, inde- 


pendent of each other, but with fibre 
board linings, also the felt plungers 
used on the doors and rubber stops 
on door and window jambs. 

The construction should be rigid, 
heavy and laminated, and the glazing 
of double windows should preferably 
be in small panes of different weights 
of glass. This will minimize sympa- 
thetic resonance and the transmission 
of sound consequent therefrom. 

The average sound insulation of 
various types of door and window con- 
struction is given in the following table : 
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Average 
Insulation in 
Sensation Units 


Construction 


Doors, 79 in. X 31 in. : 
Light birch veneer, 4 panel 17:8 
Solid oak, 1? in. thick, with 
cracks as ordinarily hung .. 16°7 
Solid oak, well seasoned, and 
airtight oe a ai 20°7 
Solid oak, swollen with damp- 
ness ee oe oe .- 23°5 
Double-wall, ‘‘ cold storage ”’ 
door : 
4 in. thick .. 7 is 23°3 
} in. solid steel a a 30-0 
Windows, total opening, 79 in. > 
3! in. : 


$-in. glass, 12 panes 2 

ig-in. plate-glass, 4 panes 2 

is-in. triplex glass, 4 panes .. 21°8 
> 


is-in. glass, small leaded panes 4°0 
ig-in. plate-glass, 2 panes, single 

glazed .. ai a ek 19°7 
is-in. plate-glass, 2 panes, 

double glazed, set in putty .. a2°2 
is-in. plate-glass, 2 panes, 

double glazed, set in felt .. 24°6 
}-in. plate-glass, 4 panes a 24°8 
}-in. plate-glass, single pane .. 23°3 


INSULATION AGAINST THE WEATHER 

Insulation of a structure against the 
vagaries of the weather consists prin- 
cipally in providing an outer skin, 
impervious to moisture and constructed 
in such a manner as to be reasonably 
airtight. The traditional forms of 
surface treatment of buildings which 
have evolved since primitive man’s 
first essay into the realms of construction 
have been plastered mud, timber, stone, 
brick, and later a more or less water- 
proof plastic material formed variously 
of limes, cements and plasters. 

Today there is a wealth of variety of 
external surfacing materials available 
to the constructor, but not all of the 
newer materials can be said to have 
survived the test of exposure to the 
elements for any considerable time. 
Accelerated scientific tests have afforded 
a guide to the use of these materials, 
but the conditions likely to obtain in 
any particular case must have very 
careful consideration. 

Brickwork is not impervious to 
moisture. The ordinary brick, which 
absorbs no more than “ one-sixth of its 
dry weight after twenty-four hours’ 
immersion in water ’’ may provide a 
pleasing texture and a surface capable 
of ** breathing with the weather,” but 
will eventually suffer wastage owing to 
the disintegrating effect of frost and 
the dissolving effect of rain. 

The modern necessity of providing 
adequate thermal insulation increases 
the heat gradient in wall constructions, 
and consequently accentuates the rela- 
tive movements of inner and outer 
surfaces due to expansion and con- 
traction. The lamination of the wall 
into a composite construction con- 
sisting of materials of differing moduli 
of elasticity, desirable from the point of 
view of sound insulation, merely serves 
to aggravate this position. Further- 
more, the ‘ moisture movement” 
noticeable in most building materials 
can only be minimized by maintaining 


F 
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a constant degree of dryness. All these 
considerations lead inevitably to the 
desirability of providing an elastic and 
durable waterproof skin. 

The constructor has now a wide choice 
of treatments, from the tile facings, 
mosaic, marble slabs, and plaster of the 
Romans, the glazed tile surfacing so 
popular on the Continent, the painted 
stucco of Georgian London, and the 
washable glazed terra-cotta of the 


A. Approximate cost per square yard 
B 


approximate heat conductivity and the 
sound insulation being stated in the 
accompanying table. The approximate 
cost is also stated (for purposes of com- 
parison), as are also the sound- 
absorbing values of the interior surfaces. 
There are, of course, a vast number 
of combinations of modern materials 
which would be suitable for exterior 
wall construction, but of the examples 
given type four is the cheapest per unit 


Heat transmitted in B.T.U. per square yard, per hour, 


per degree F. temp. diff. 
C. Heat insulation cost coefficient per sq. yd. 
I 


). Estimated sound insulation of construction in sensation 


units 


E. Cost per square yard per sensation unit of, sound 


insulation 


F. Sound absorption of interior surface in “ope n window 


units per square yard. 
G. Cost per O.W.U. sound absorption 


Modern treatments 
variants of the fore- 
going, an assortment of surfaces of 
Portland cement rendering, sprayed 
treatments of various materials, applied 
slabs of both real and imitation marble, 
granite, etc., glass in sheet and mosaic 
form, and sheet metals. 

Examples of modern wall construc- 
tion are reproduced in the plate, the 
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LOST EXAMPLES OF COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


Victorian era. 
include, among 


T seems clear that the Americans, 
when they say that they have no 
architectural traditions of their own, 
are ridiculously over-modest, for the 
developments of architeéture which 
took place before the Declaration of 
Independence were surely native to 
themselves, and it is now becoming 
evident that these developments led 
to the formation of a style possessing 
a quite extraordinary grace and dis- 
tinction. Yet, like our own late 
eighteenth century and Regency build- 
ings, these Colonial masterpieces did 
not at the time of the great industrial 
expansion of the democratic states, 
win the approval of the new arbiters 
of taste for whom, perhaps, a style less 
sedate, less aristocratic and restrained 
appeared to be more expressive of their 
contemporary life. 

It is to be deplored that the Americans, 
even when they became conscious of 
the Roman scale of their civilisation 
and desired to cover their land with 
monumental buildings in the Classic 
style, preferred their archite¢is to study 
at the Beaux Arts School, instead 
requiring that they should sit at the 
feet of native teachers far more dis- 
tinguished than those in Paris, the 
creators of the exquisite buildings which 
belonged to youthful America, to an 


TYPE 
% 2. 3- 4. 
43.9 37/16 40/6 33/- 
oa ++ 0°774 0-891 o-8o1 07585 
(A x B) .. 33°86 33°39 32°49 19°31 
75 75 82 80 
7d. 6d. 5°9d. = 495d. | 
0°3 0°3 0°3 st 
145/10 125 135/- 12,3 


of heat insulation, per unit of sound 
insulation, and per unit of sound 
absorption, though this is an uncon- 
ventional design not yet permitted by 
regulations. Types three and four 
appear to be best from the point of view 
of weather resistance, durability and 
cleanliness. 


For prices of materials see pages 751-752. 
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America which was not so humble that 
it need send her sons abroad in order 
to acquire “‘ sound opinions about art.” 
That these buildings were indeed 
exquisite is now widely recognised, and 
in consequence a great welcome will be 
extended to a handsome book recently 
published by William Helburn, en- 
titled Lost Examples of Colonial Architec- 
ture. This has been compiled by Mr. 
John Mead Howells, and has an 
introduction by Professor Fiske Kimball, 
Curator of the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art. Two hundred and forty-five large 
illustrations are shown, and they include 
public and_ semi-public — buildings, 
churches, country and town houses and 
cottage designs. There is not one 
example which does not possess its 
individual charm, and one cannot help 
feeling that architects of today, whether 
thev belong to the traditionalist or the 
modernist school, have much to learn 
from these delightful buildings. 
Devotees of the Classic style can find 
here a wealth of detail which proves 
that the Order, treated with respect and 
understanding as the basis of a vernacu- 


lar convention, loses the bombast 
which it too often displays when 
employed by the too consciously 
academic type of architect. Unusual 


proportions of column and entablature 
have to be found. Slender posts with 
dainty little capitals, suitable for sup- 
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porting the ceilings of balconies in a 
southern clime, are especially charac- 
teristic of the Colonial style. Many 
new varieties of classic detail and 
ornament are blended in compositions 
of a rare grace and refinement. To 
the modernist, who professes to like his 
buildings to be “ functional,’ quite a 
number of these illustrations will also 
appeal. In particular, Brazer’s Build- 
ing, State Street, Boston, has quite a 
twentieth century flavour, and the 
simpler types of structure here show 
in which cheapness and elegance are 
combined provide inspiration to those 
belonging to the utilitarian school of 
architecture. a, % & 

Lost Examples of Colonial Architeclure. By John 


Mead Howells, with an introduction by Fiske 
Kimball. New York: William Helburn Inc. 


PRICING AND COSTING 


HIS work, by a former Surveyor of 

Works to Cardiff City Council, 
attacks the problems of pricing in an 
original and illuminating fashion by 
means of which information covering a 
very wide field is convincingly set out 
in comparatively small space. The 
price data are well supported and not 
merely flung at the reader pontifically. 

The book consists of three main 
sections, with a general introduction 
explaining the author’s objects and 
system, an index, and a rather scanty 

‘buyers’ directory.””. An earlier com- 
panion work by the same author dealt 
with estimating, and of that the 
present work is a continuation in idea. 

Part I. explains the manner in which 
prices are built up from costs of 
material, labour and incidental items, 
and gives numerous series of examples 
in all trades so tabulated in dissected 
form as to make it possible to arrive 
at a suitable price for almost any 
building operation. The masonry 
section is a particularly strong one, 
including rubble masonry, which covers 
items not commonly so well dealt with. 
Plumbing and pipework are also ex- 
tremely well treated, with a good 
section on light copper tubing. 

Part II. sets out the author’s sugges- 
tions for systematic comparison of 
actual with estimated costs, while 
Part III. gives most usefully a number 
of disseted results of actual building 
costs—chiefly housing and roadwork. 
He ironically remarks in the preface 
that ‘‘in Part I. the prices are hypo- 
thetical and logical, while in Part III. 
they are actual and to some degree 
illogical ”—a result which may always 
arise where the human factor enters. 

It is impossible to do justice to this 
extremely detailed and marvellously 
well-arranged work within the limits 
of a short review. E. G. 
Pricing and Costing for Buildings and Public 


Works. By B. Price Davies, F.s.1. Cardiff: 
Western Mail. Price 21s, net (post free). 


MT otic’. 
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PRICES FOR WALLING MATERIALS 


Comparative prices for various wall coverings fixed and finished are difficult to obtain and 
are sometimes misleading. because they depend to a large extent on the circumstances of 
locality, nature and condition of wall to be covered, quantity, and the design of panelling, 
mouldings, etc. But it is hoped that the schedule of prices here appended will form an 
approximate guide. ‘The whole of the prices given are for the London area. 


BUILDING STONES EXTERNAL SHEATHINGS 
Price The prices are approximate only, and are intended as a guide to the 
per yard super general difference of cost between brick and stone filling. and various 
of wall. sheetings for a steel-framed structure. 

plastered Price per 
internally Materials yard super, 
14” Brick Wall with Facing of : ts. a fa me 
Natural Portland stone, average 7” on bed ) (514 3 18” wall faced with Portland stone, average 7” on bed « & 3 © 

Reconstructed Portland stone | 14 § 0 Black marmorite glass, 2” thick in bronze beading, bolted to 
Bath stone as "a > ashlar <4 2 6 14” brick filling “i co & & 2 

Weldon stone a a | 14 3 6 Black marmorite glass, 3” thick, in 1 Bi irma a bright steel fr: ames, 
*9 granite 99 99 J L4 5 6 fixed to concrete 6” thick eo a we “5 3 b O 

14” wall faced with 2” thick reconstructed marble- Cast aluminium panels screwed to steel construction, with 
facing slabs ie Pe ee a sx a  & 5 6 asbestos sheeting to inside of walls <m — —. # 2 

Cast-iron panels, }” thick, fixed to steel construction, with 

asbestos sheeting to inside wall. Iron panels painted four 
coats ie oe ee a T os e* oe I 5 6 
Ditto, but finished with cellulose externally .. = i © - « 
Ditto, but sprayed copper or zinc externally on - + & 6 
Cast lead panels fixed to 6” concrete backing a > Ee 

CONCRETE AND ARTIFICIAL STONE 

Price per Price per 
sq. yard sq. yard 
finished finished) 
Frame Construction : £ ss. a. £ 8. dd. 

11” wall consisting of 43” brick infilling, rendered 4. Rendered with cement having aggregate of pure white 
externally in cement, and separated by a cavity from a sand ca iy : 118 3 
3” internal breeze-concrete slab, plastered internally 19 Q 5. Gravel aggregate. Bush hammered... ia ‘“ — &£ § = 
14” Solid Concrete Wall (Reinforced), Plastered Internally : 6. Brick se ed ss Es = a > * Ss 
1. Left from shuttering . . ia ee es ~ £30 7. Stone ; om ee -é a a -« £ 3 © 
2. Treated with retarding liquid 116 Oo 8. Granite chippings aggregate 210 6 
Rendered with white cement externally 118 38 Cement glaze... ; ao en ae aS 10 6 
coloured ti 9 Tintocrete (spré ayed cement paint Bi te 5 i 3 6 


INTERNAL COVERINGS 
On a stud 
partition. 
Lathing and 
ledges included. 


On a brick. 
breeze, or 
similar wall. 
Battens, screed, 
etc., included. 
Per yard super. 


Description of Covering and Finish 


Per yard super, 





or £ s. & 
Lime and hair plaster, or Sirapite. Finished with two coats distemper ’ 8 ai e iG 3 6 5 Oo 
. ae a8 o * a stop, and 4 coats oil (common colours . Straight painting .. 5 oO 6 6 
Wall board (say at 3d. ft. super) in large sheets. Joints covered with 1 5” plain deal cover fillet. Two coats 
distemper. Cover fillet painted... * aa “cs = ms rae a ae a ore ‘se 8 9 6 6 
Ditto. Finished 4 coats oil, straight painting in common colours a ee ee ~ Ais ss 10 3 8 Oo 
Plaster board with filled joints. Painted 4 coats. Stippled finish a eg Ks on ai ee i 10 3 8 o 
Thistle board and 1 coat Hardwall plaster. Distempered 2 coats - aes ba ce es ve a 9 0 6 9g 
a 2 * os ; Painted 4 coats... a i re - _ a 10 6 8 3 
Plywood in large sheets with 1” * 3” ™ ain deal cover fillet, painted 1c coats. Plywood of ** Sumnot * quality .. 10 3 8 oO 
Plywood. Gaboon mahogany in large sheets with 1” 8” cover fillet to match. All polished .. i bag I 29 1 0 6 
Oak. (Figured ms a Wax polished .. om I 2 3 1 0 0 
Plymax faced with zinc 1 side in large sheets s with solde red. joints ; se ms 8 = a I 2 6 re 3 
Asbestos cement sheets, plain. Joints covered with 1’ 5” deal fillet. 2 coats distemper. Fillets painted 8 2 6 oO 
with permanently decorated surface. Cover fillet as before ate g & 7 6 
Genuine mz rble in ashlar courses, Low- and high- -priced varieties From 310 Oo to 5 10 0 
6” « 6” White glazed wall tiles, including screed and fixing - ri es a a sa 35 7 18 Oo 
; Coloured “ a - Ig O 
Coloure ; opal glass tiles British), bedded in putty. Inc adiow 2 scree do s 2 6 
Coloured opal glass in sheets not exceeding 8 ft. super., bedded in putty, inc hadion 9 scree a 2 0 6 
Coloured opal glass in sheets not exceeding 8 ft. sup., fixed with special double-headed screws. 2 3 6 
i Staybrite ie tal strips 215 9 
a 5 mt . - es hardwood glazing bars and | removz able beads 212 0 
Sheet rubber, 3,” plain colour, or marbled. Inc luding screed and fixing 14 0 
i”, Built- “up patterns to design. 18 oO 
INSULATION: FOR HEAT, SOUND, AND WEATHER 
Average Cost per 
Description. Insulation in sq. yard 
sensation units, finished. 
Partitions :— Ls a 
3” cane fibre board on one side of and including 4” » 2” studs at 1 ee ; 23°1 11 6 
4” gypsum board on each side of and including 4” * 2” studs at17” cc .. es a Be Se a 43°5 ‘7 © 
3, coats lime plaster on laths on each side of and including 4” » 2” studs at 17” c « a “ os ‘5 58-9 14 0 
’ Fletton brickwork rendered floated and set in lime and hair both sides . . Be ei ic on - 60-0 ro @ 
Pastition of 2 layers of 2” compressed straw with }” eelgrass quilt between. Plastered 3 coats 
lime on each external face 3S nee we oa es ee a we a we ae as 58-0 I 5 Oo 
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PARTITIONS : 


TABLE A.—PLASTER PARTITIONS, 


Material 


3reeze blocks, 2” solid 
4" 
6’ 
+" ’ hollow 
6” 99 
Keyed Flettons | (44” wall) 
Cellular Flettons (4}3” wall) 
2” Heraklith a 
Moler earth— 
Hollow blocks, 2” 
ai 4” 
an 6” 
Brick earth— 
Hollow blocks, 2’ 
4, 
Thatchboard, saci with No. 19 expanded metal’ and ceme1 
rendered ws : 
Thistle board on and inc cluding studs at 16” centres 


FINISHED SURFACES 


PRICE INCLUDES MATERIALS FOR FINISHING AND LABOUR 


Price per Square Yard 


rem 1 Side Finished 2 Sides Do. 

s. d. La. & 

Plaster, and 2 coats distemper 7 6 II oO 

Ditto 9 6 13 oO 

Ditto 12 6 16 0 

Ditto ~ ae ia 9 9 14 ¢ 

Ditto - di 12 9 16 3 

Ditto a ea ‘a 11 oO 14 6 

Ditto Il oO 14 6 

Ditto 12 0 15 6 

Ditto 10 oO 13 6 

Ditto 25 50 a 13 9 17 3 

Ditto ee Ks i 18 9 ’ 2 3 

Ditto or se se 9 6 13 0 

Ditto = “ a 13 6 17 0 

: Ditto 17 9 rors 
it 

Ditto ss a a — II 9 

1 coat hard wall plaster and 2 coats distemper 12 6 19 3 


TABLE B.—PARTITIONS TO RECEIVE PAINT, PAPER, OR DISTEMPER; BUT WHICH DO NOT REQUIRE TO BE PLASTERED 


Price per Square Yard 


Material oa 1 Side Finished 2 Sides Do. 
£3. d. fs. d. 
King plaster slabs, 2 a) Paper and 2 coats distemper = 8 9 10 3 
b) Joints made good in plaster, and 2 coats j 
distemper 9 3 a 6g 
Wall board on and including 4” * 2” studs, joints covered linen . 
strip, 2}” wide, glued on i = a a -+ 2 coats distemper .. 11 6 7 
Wall board on and including 4” * 2” studs, with 2” x {” plain 
cover fillets nailed over joints 5 . = 2 coats distemper on wall board and 4 coats 
oil paint on fillets a ee ie _ 12 4 18 6 
TABLE C.—PLYWOOD PARTITIONS 
ai ail =a Price per Square Yard 
Materia ene 1 Side Finished, 2 Sides Do. 
7 mm. birch plywood on 4” x 2” studs, with 2” x ¢” moulded £s.d. Los.d. 
deal to cover joints .. 4 coats oil paint 14 6 I 3 0 
7 mm. birch plywood free from flaws on exposed ‘surfaces, with (a) Nail holes stopped 13 6 t ££ © 
2” x 2” moulded hardwood to cover joints. (b) Wax polished me a a ae 16 10 a a 
(c) Clear cellulosed “* er ae as 18 3 110 6 
As above, but figured oak, and cover fillets to match (a) Nail holes stopped .. se aa es I 2 0 117 9 
(b) Wax polished ae ea as ar I 5 3 247 
(c) Clear cellulosed aa as os as 1 6 8B 2 7 « 
As above, but Honduras mahogany, and do. (a) Nail holes stopped .. Fr a i 17 9 ' 9 G 
(b) Wax polished if a se? “oe I 1 0 116 3 
(c) Clear cellulosed a ea a oa 1 2 6 119 0 
As above, but Australian walnut, and do. (a) Nail holes stopped .. ‘i ‘a Se 19 9 111 6 
(b) Wax polished en << aa a 1 3.0 118 3 
(c) Clear cellulosed a os o as 1 4 6 210 


Prices include studding. 
page 7 


For other materials for partitior 
These cannot be tabulated here owing to the varied 


STUCCO, 


(a) rere, or scratch coat, }” thick, composed of a mixture 
3 of water-repellent cement and clean sharp sand to 

brick. breeze, stone or concrete faces ; 
Including combing to take further coats or coloured. facing. 

(b) Additional backing coats if desired to increase thickness, 


to specification as (a)—per 4” of thickness ; . 
c) Snowcrete mixture finish coat (white, dark or light cream), 
about }” thick, applied to backing coat (a) or (b) and 
finished with wood float to plain sand surface .. 
d) Do. Do., but finished in special texture as “ English,” 


Circular Trowelled,” ** 
* Mexican,”’ etc., 


* Moorish,” “ 
* Rock Face,” 


English Cottage, 
to average }” thickness 


is, such as metal-faced plywood, glass, etc., 


see article on Internal Sheathings, 
nature of the support. 


PLAIN AND COLOURED 
Per yd. Per yd. 
super. super. 
s. d. : d. 
e) Coloured cement mixture finish coat applied to backing 
, coat (a) or (b) and finished with a wood float. 
1 6 Depending on colour, from 2s. to 3 3 
f) Do. Do., but to special texture as described in (d). 
a Depending on colour, from 2s, gd. to 4s. 
Approx. 
ie g) Cement sprayed finish in any plain colour applied to 
2 surface (a) or (b) without combing... aa os 3 0 
h) Do., for shot and mottled effecis .. ; ea 4 6 
2 9 i) Do., but cellulosed (for internal glazed Saishes outy) ‘ 6 Oo 





| 
| 
| 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


[BY OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE] 


Non-Parlour Houses 
M® MCcENTEE asked the Minister of 


Health whether he would state 
the number of non-parlour houses and 
flats erected under the various Housing 


Acts in each of the twelve months ended 


March 31, 1932. 

Sir Hilton Young said that information 
in the exact form desired was not avail- 
able, but the following statement 
showed, for England and Wales, the 
number of State-assisted non-parlour 
houses and flats in contraéts let by, or 
in direct labour schemes of, local 
authorities, or in respect of which 


certificates were issued, during each of 


the following months : 


Month ending : 


April 30, 1931 4.442 
May 31, 2 8.279 
June 30 7515 

July 31 7:299 
August 31 7,308 
September 30 3.978 
October 31 4,217 
November 30 3,426 
December 31 3.770 
January 31, 1932 2,844 
February 29 4,924 
March 31 2,643 


Shortage of Housing Accommodation 

Mr. Hicks asked what was the present 
estimated shortage of housing accom- 
modation in England and Wales; the 
number of parlour-houses and _ flats 
erected in each of the months January, 


OUR PRESIDENTS: 4 
George Nott 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects 


ORN in 1879, Mr. George Nott’s 

early training was obtained by 
serving articles and in archite¢ts’ 
offices in Nottingham and later in 
Leicester, where he became _ head 
assistant to Messrs. Goddard, Page 
and Catlow. 

While a pupil he won the first 
prize of the Building News Design- 
ing Club and in his Intermediate 
R.I.B.A. Examination he was placed 
first in order of 
merit. 

In igo6 he was 
awarded the 
Grissell Gold 
Medal and was 
elected Asso- 
ciate R.I.B.A. 
the same year, 
and a Fellow in 
1924. 

He came to 
London in 1909 
and shared offi- 
cesinGray’sInn 
with two of his 
old friends, 
Charles Gas- 
coyne and Ro- 
bert Atkinson. 
Shortly after this he was invited to 
John Belcher with _ the 
drawings of his design for the 
National Opera House and for the 
Royal Society of Medicine premises, 
and later, realizing the desirability 
of obtaining as wide an experience 
as possible, went to Montreal as head 
of the staff of thirty draughtsmen of 
Messrs. E. and W. S. Maxwell and 


was engaged on some of the largest 


assist 





work in Canada. Returning to 

London in 1912 he shared offices 
with Charles Gascoyne in Gray's 
Inn Square and collaborated with 
him in open competition work. 
After obtaining two second places 
they entered for the Board of Trade 
Offices competition and reached the 
final stage. 

Then came the war and Nott, after 
serving for nearly four years, mostly 
in theR.E’s., ac- 
cepted the ap- 
pointment = of 
head of the 
Leicester School 
of Architecture, 
and organized a 
day school 
which obtained 
R.I.B.A. recog- 
nition in 1927. 

Since going to 
Leicester he has 
been in active 
practice, and in 
association with 
Messrs. Stock- 
dale, Harrison 
and Sons _his 
works in Leices- 
ter includethe Royal Insurance Com- 
pany’s Offices, additions to the Grand 
Hotel, Offices for the City of Leicester 
Education Department, the Gateway 
School for Girls, and Roecliffe Manor 
Convalescent Home, Leicestershire, 
as well as a good deal of domestic and 
church work. 

He has been a member of the 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects for the last thirty years. 


February and March, 1932; and what 
action was being taken by the Ministry 
of Health to urge local authorities to 
press forward building schemes. 

Mr. E. Brown said that the Minister 
regretted that he had no data on which 
to base such an estimate as was asked 
for in the first part of the question. 
Nor was he able to state the total 
number of parlour houses and _ flats 
erected from time to time in England 
and Wales. The numbers of houses 
and flats erected with State assistance 
and completed in the three months 
mentioned were 6,218, 6,402 and 5,916. 


Rural Housing 

Mr. Thomas Williams inquired as to 
what progress had been made with the 
£2,000,000 scheme for rural housing 
initiated by the Ministry in July, 1931. 

Mr. Brown said that 114 councils 
had been informed that the Committee 
appointed under the Act of last year 
were prepared to entertain applications 
in respect of 1,904 houses for the agri- 
cultural population, and those councils 
had for some time been preparing their 
detailed proposals. Only seven had as 
yet reached the stage of inviting tenders. 


Dwellings under Construction 

Mr. Brown informed Mr. Lunn that 
35,440 dwellings were under construc- 
tion by local authorities at April 30, 
1931, and 33,493 at April 30, 1932. 
Letting of Houses or Flats 
Mr. McEntee asked the Minister of 
Health if he would state the number of 
houses or flats to let at rents of ros. 
weekly or below that were being erected 
by local authorities; the number of 
houses or flats of this type erected since 
November 1, 1931; and the number 
of schemes and total of houses provided 
in such schemes at present under 
consideration by the Ministry. 

Mr. Brown said that the Minister 
regretted that the exact particulars 
asked for were not available, but the 
number of houses and flats of the non- 
parlour type, the erection of which had 
been authorized since November st 
last, was approximately 21,000, and 
the rents of these houses should generally 
not exceed IOs. a week. 

Vibration : Damage Caused to Buildings 

Mr. Lovat-Fraser asked the Minister 
of Transport if his attention had been 
called to the damage done to buildings 
in the principal streets of old towns and 
cities throughout the country by the 
vibration caused by large motor 
vehicles; and whether he would take 
steps to deal with this evil. 

Mr. Pybus replied in the affirmative. 
He said he believed that the most 
effective remedy lay in the direction of 
the more extensive use of pneumatic 
tyres on heavy motor vehicles. The 
Government had_ taken steps to 
accelerate this process by _ offering 
substantial rebates in taxation. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Constantly growing traffic and the wide 
adoption of mechanical equipment are but 
two of the many fa¢tors which today are 
setting a premium on quietude. Thus, 
sound deadening and acoustical work con- 
tinue to assume greater importance in 
present-day building operations. The 
continually growing demand for Cabot’s 
quilt has at last made it possible to ere¢t 
a production plant in this country. Cabot’s 
quilt becomes a British product, 
financed entirely by British capital and 
made from British materials. This new 
development by Messrs. Huntley and 
Sparks, Ltd., will help to provide émploy- 
ment for British workers, both at the new 
plant at Wimbledon and also at the sources 
from which large quantities of raw material 
will be obtained. 


now 


* 

We have received from Messrs. Flatau, 
Dick & Co., of Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., particulars of a Swedish 
wallboard which they are marketing in this 
country under the name of Thermotex. 
Thermotex is made of compressed wood 
fibre, and is produced in two different types 
—Insulating ‘Thermotex, and a Hard 
Pressed Board. Insulating Thermotex is 
suitable heat or insulation, its 
heat conductivity being given as 0°037, and 
its insulating qualities as equivalent toa 
thickness of 4 ins. of plaster or 8 ins. of 
brick. Hard Pressed Thermotex is sup- 
plied in two forms, either coloured—the 
colour running right through the board, 
and ready for use without further decoration 

or plain, suitable for papering, veneering, 
painting or staining. 

Particulars and samples of the wallboard 
may be obtained on application to the firm. 


for sound 


7. 

Lillington’s No. 2 stone preservative has 
been the market for the last sixteen 
years, and has been specified for a loug and 
imposing list of important buildings during 
that period. It is a secret process, and acts 
chemically on stones of limestone nature 
with the claimed, that an 
extremely hard and waterproof surface is 
obtained and disintegration is counteracted 
over a long period of years. With other 
stones—not the lime stone basis—the same 
intensely hard surface is not obtained, but 
it is said that the preservative properties of 
this solution make it equally effective on 
other stones, and that it makes them quite 
waterproof. The manufacturers, Messrs. 
George Lillington & Co., Ltd., 69 High 
Holborn, W.C., state that after decayed 
masonry has been cut out and replaced 
with a mastic in which their No. 1 metallic 
liquid has been incorporated, the preserva- 
tive should be applied to the whole surface 
of the wall, and two coats applied at intervals 
of two days between each application. 

For waterproofing rough-cast, stuccoed or 
cement-rendered walls, Lillington’s No. 2 
stone and cement solution is recommended, 
for it is claimed that this acts chemically 


on 


result, it is 
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upon the free lime in these substances, and 
that the chemical change which takes place 
effectively seals up the surface pores. In 
cases where the wall is covered with small 
cracks, the manufacturers state that it is 
necessary to fill these up by making a cement 
wash—composed of 1} pints of cement 
mixed with a gallon of No. 2 stone and 
cement solution—which should be brushed 
into the walls. Two days later a coat of 
clear No. 2 stone and cement solution 
should be applied. In the case of ordinary 
brickwork, Lillington’s No. 2 metallic liquid 
is recommended. The manufaéturers point 
out that neither of these preparations cause 
the slightest discoloration to the walls 
which are treated, and that no oily or glossy 
surface is left on them. They can be used 
at any time of the year, provided it is not 
actually raining. 
* 


Duropal slabs for walls and ceilings, manu- 
factured by George Kent, Ltd., are com- 
posed of solid opal glass and, therefore, it is 
claimed, can neither crazen or discolour. 
The wall slabs, in white and a good seleétion 
of plain or marbled colours,when fixed solidly 
with mastic, will, it is further claimed, 
stand up to the same wear and tear as any 
glazed tiling. Duropal ceiling slabs are 
provided with a safety backing which 
increases the strength to a great degree and, 
in event of accidental breakage, ensures 
that no glass will fall. 


* 


In our last issue we inadvertently omitted 
to mention that the photograph of old 
Lambeth Suspension Bridge, on page 679, 
was published by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Dorman Long & Co., Ltd. It is interesting 
to recall that tenders were invited at the 
end of 1928 for the erection of a temporary 
footbridge, the demolition of the suspension 
bridge, the construction of the new bridge, 
and finally the removal of the temporary 
bridge. This contraét was secured in 
February, 1929, by Messrs. Dorman Long 
& Co., Ltd., of Middlesbrough and London, 
at a price of £555,000, and work was 
immediately commenced on the site. The 
contract included a large amount of 
roadwork on the Westminster side, ex- 
tending 800 feet down Horseferry Road 
from the end of the bridge, 700 feet down 
Grosvenor Road and 200 feet down Mill- 
bank; this was necessary as the roadway of 
the bridge was designed to be seven feet 
higher than had been the case before; no 
roadwork, however, was included on the 
Lambeth side. The work of demolition of 
the old suspension bridge commenced in 
June, 1929, and the weakness of the structure 
necessitated careful attention in order to 
avoid the possibility of a total collapse. 
Work started on the foundations in 
November, 1929, and on the ere¢tion of the 
steel superstructure in O¢tober, 1930. The 
new bridge is expected to be officially 
opened for traffic next month. 


[For Competition News see page 705 of last 
week's issue. | 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1 


Royal ACADEMY, Burlington House, W. 
Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 

Sm JoHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m.to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of garden designs. (10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.) Until June 10. 10 a.m. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Summer 
Meeting in Yorkshire. Until Jume 3. 10 a.m.: 
Leave Harrogate by motor-coach for the Fryston 
Colliery of the Airedale Collieries, Ltd. 11.45 a.m. : 
Leave the colliery for Dewsbury. 12.45 p-m.: Lunch 
at Dewsbury Town Hall. 2.15 p.m.: Visit to the 
Thornhill Power Station. 5 p.m. : Leave Thornhill for 
Harrogate (via Poole Bank). 8 p.m. to II p.m.: 
Dancing, etc., atthe Grand Hotel, Harrogate. 10 a.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Summer 
Meeting in Yorkshire. 9.15 a.m.: Leave Harrogate 
by train for Sheffield. 10.45 a.m.: Arrive at Sheffield 
and leave by motor-coach for Neepsend Power 
Station. Lunch at the Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield. 
2 p.m. : Visit the Works of Messrs. John Brown & Co., 
Ltd. 5 p.m.: Leave Sheffield by train for Harrogate. 
6.30 p.m.: Arrive at Harrogate. 8 p.m.: Dancing, 
etc., at the Grand Hotel, Harrogate. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3 

HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. Visit to the Binfield Brick and Tile 
Works. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Summer 
Meeting in Yorkshire. 10 a.m.: Leave Harrogate by 
motor-coach for York (via Wetherby). 10.45 a.m.: 
Arrive at York. Visit the Minster and the Guild Hall. 
Noon: Lunch. 2.15 p.m.: Visit Messrs. Terry's 
Chocolate Works. Tea. 5 p.m.: Leave York by 
motor-coach for Harrogate (via Green Hammerton). 
5.45 pm. Arrive at Harrogate. 8 p.m. to I a.m.: 
Dancing, etc., at the Grand Hotel, Harrogate. 10 a.m. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 4 
Sunrise, 4.47 a.m. Sunset, 9.10 p.m. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 7 

INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
meeting to be held at the Park Lane Hotel, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Until June ro (inclusive). 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 

INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. Annual General 
Meeting. At the Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly, W.r1. 
‘Gas Fire Flues and Ventilation.”” By C. A. Master- 
man, M.A., and T. G. Noble, B.A. 11.15 a.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10 


Annual 


Annual general 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. At Winchester. Council Meeting, 
3p.m. General Meeting, 6.15 p.m. 3 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 11 
Sunrise, 4.43 a.m. Sunset, 9.16 p.m. 
St. PAvL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocrETy. Visit to 


the Parish Church, Bromley, and Bromley College, 
Guides: The Rev. Preb. B. F. W. Relton, M.a., and 
the Rev. W. H. Davy. 2.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, JUNE 13 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street W.1. Announcement of 
election of Council and Standing Committees. 8 p.m. 
EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS AND 
MODELS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE, organized by the 


R.1.B.A. At the Art Gallery, Manchester. Until 
July 3. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 
R.I.B.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 


An informal reception will be held at the Masonic 
Temple, Bridge Street. 8 to 11 p.m. 8 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN” 
GINEERS. At Glasgow. Annual Meeting. Until June 15- 
Presidential address by Thomas Somers, M.I.C.E. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16 
R.I.B.A., ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 
10.30 a.m.: Assemble at the Town Hall for the in- 
augural meeting. The inaugural address will be 
delivered by the President of the R.I.B.A., to be 
followed by a symposium on * Art and the People,” 
by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.1.B.A., Eri¢ Gill and 
others. 12.45 p.m.: Lunch at the Midland Hotel. 
2 p-m.: Assemble at the new Reference Library, 
where the Conference photograph will be taken. 
2.45 p-m.: Alternative visits. 8.30 p.m.: Reception 
by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
of Manchester at the City Art Gallery, where there 
will be an exhibition of modern architecture. 
10.30 a.m. 
INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN- 
GINEERS. At Glasgow. Annual Meeting. Discussion 
on the following papers: ** County Road Practice in 
Scotland,” by G. S. Barry; ** Regional Planning, with 
special reference to the Clyde Valley Area,” by F. A. B. 
Preston; ‘‘Glasgow Roads, Drainage and Bridge 
Works,”’ by J. McGrory and Alex. McCulloch ; “Sewage 
Purification in Glasgow,” by William Tennant; and 
* Street Lighting in Relation to Road Surfaces,”’ by 
S. B. Langlands. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 17 


R.I.B.A., ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 


Alternative whole-day tours (10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.). 
Banquet at the Midland Hotel. 


7.15 p-m.: 10 a.m. 
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THIE WEEK’S BUILDING 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 
Plans passed by the EALING Corporation : 
108 houses, Rosedene Avenue, for Mr. S. R. 
Haves, architect for North-West London 
Estates Co., Ltd.; six shops, Ruislip Road, for 
Mr. G. Gould: 315 houses, Lynwood and 
other Roads, for London and _ Provincial 
Building Co., Ltd.; eleven bungalows. Hare- 
wood Avenue, for Mr. A. J. Bond: two 
bungalows, Wood End Lane, for Messrs. 
Jeffery and Hole; two houses, Corrinway, for 
Messrs. Haymills, Ltd.; additions, main foyer, 
Avenue Theatre, Northfield Avenue, for Mr. 
C. Masey: seventy-one garages and workshop, 
Greenford Road, for Mr. W. Henden Winder: 
ten garages, St. Mary’s Road, for Mr. G. 
Whittaker; factory, Wadsworth Road, for 
Messrs. T. P. Bennett and Son; alterations and 
additions, Memorial Hospital, Mattock Lane, 
or Messrs. Hall Jones and Dewhirst: nine 
shops and flats, Ruislip Road, for Mr. W. 
Hurst: six flats, Little Ealing Road, for Mr. J. 
Brown; six shops, Argyle Road, for Messrs. 
Grice and Poulton. The following estate plans 
have been passed: Perivale estate. for Messrs. 
Percy Bilton, Ltd.; Greenford Green Farm 
estate, for Messrs. Thurgood, Martin and 
Trumper; Sudbury Hill estate, for Messrs. R. 
Costain and Sons, Ltd.; Manor Farm estate, 
for Mr. A. J. Bond; and Hanger Hill estate, 
for Messrs. Haymills, Ltd. 

Plans passed by the ENFIELD U.D.C, : 
sions, Sangamo Works, Cambridge Arterial 
Road, for Messrs. Wimperis, Simpson and 
Guthrie; two houses, Browning Road, for 
Messrs. Townsend and Collins: two houses, 
Avenue Road, for Mr. G. F. Pulford: fourteen 
houses, Sharon Road, for Oatlands Estate, 
Ltd.: faétory, Stockingswater Lane, for Messrs. 
H. St. G. Robinson and Son; two factories, 
stores and garage, Cambridge Arterial Road, 
for Mr. A. E. Wright: house, Bazile Road, for 
Messrs. Leighton and Higgs: house, Bazile 
Road, for Mr. E. Hooton; house. Camlet Way, 
for Mr. F. Saunders; house, Waggon Road, for 
Mr. J. L. Rowley. 

The L.C.C. Education Committee has ap- 
proved plans for the erection of elementary 
schools at Mount Pleasant Lane, HACKNEY: 
Leigham Court Road, sTREATHAM: and Middle 
Park Estate, WOOLWICH. 

Messrs. Gradwell & Co. are to erect seventy- 
four houses on the Bridge estate, HAYES, 
Middlesex. 

Plans passed by 
u.D.c.: Twelve houses, 
General Housing Co.: 
Scotts Road, for Messrs. T. 
four houses, Melbury Avenue, for Messrs. 
Warren and Woods; houses, Southall Park 
estate, for Messrs. Fielding and Sons: forty-two 
houses, Rutland Road, and thirty-two, Devon- 
shire Road, for Messrs. Wimpey & Co.: printing 
works, Havelock Road, for Mr. R. W. Baxter: 
twenty-four houses, Tentelow Road, for Mr. 
A. E. Talbot; two houses and one shop, 
Western Road, for Mr. A. E. Boot; shop and 
surgery, North Road, for Messrs. Phillips and 
Son, 

Mr. G. W. S. Ingram is to develop the 
Roseneath estate, SOUTHGATE. 

The sOUTHGATE U.D.c. recommends the pur- 
chase of seven acres of land in Telford Road 
for a housing scheme. 

Plans passed by the TOTTENHAM U.D.C. : 
Factory extension, The Hale, for Mr. A. W. 
Flatau; shops, 2, 3 and 4 Bruce Grove. for 
Messrs. Grant and Groves; faétory rebuilding, 
Portland Road, for Imperial Cold Storage 
Co.: twenty-three houses, Lordship Lane, for 
Messrs. C. J. Pilgrim and Sons; furniture 
warehouse, West Green Road, for Mr. R. O. 
Melhuish. 


Exten- 


the sOUTHALL-NORWOOD 
Derley Road. for 
factory extensions, 


G. Tickler, Ltd.: 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
The yARMouTH Corporation has leased a site 
on the North Denes estate to the Parish Church 
authorities for the erection of a church. 


The yarMouTtH Corporation has arranged to 


sell land to Mr. H. Lynde, acting on behalf of 


the present Theatre Royal Syndicate, for the 
erection of a new theatre. 

Plans passed by the YARMOUTH Corporation : 
Shop, 16 Regent Road, for Mrs. Pownall: ten 
houses, Hawkins Avenue and Jellicoe Road, 
for Messrs. H. R. Middleton & Co., Ltd.: four 
houses, Caistor Road, for Messrs. H. Holmes 
and Son: two houses, Burnt Lane, for Messrs. 
H. R. Carter and Sons, Ltd.; rebuilding 
premises, Market Row, for Messrs. Catlings, 
Ltd.; four stores, Norfords Walk, for executors 
of N. Suffing. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

Plans passed by the BOURNEMOUTH Corpora- 
tion: Revised plans, cinema and six shops 
and flats, Christchurch Road and Queensland 
Road, for Mr. S. Kermode; alterations, 
307 Wimborne Road, for Messrs. Boots 
Southern), Ltd.; additions to schoolrooms, 
Curzon Road, for Methodist trustees; altera- 
tions and additions, 317 Holdenhurst Road, 
for Conservative Club; motor showrooms, 
Christchurch Road, for Stanbourne Motor Co., 
Ltd.; four houses, Ropley Road, for Mr. E. J. 
Mayne; three houses, Ropley Road, for Mr. H. 
Scott; two houses, Meon Road, for Mr. A. 
Holly; three houses, Winston Road, for Mr. H. 
Moorman; additions, Haddon Hall Hotel, for 
Capt. Wagg; two houses, Meon Road, for 
Messrs. Parsons Bros.; four houses, Broughton 
Avenue, for Mr. A. Harris; three houses, 
Francis Road, for Mr. W. Haycroft; six houses, 
Saxonbury Road, for Mr. G. B. Ive; two 
bungalows, Seafield Road, for Mr. A. Laughton: 
shops, flats and garages, Poole Road, for 
Mr. F. W. Davis. 

The GILLINGHAM Corporation is acquiring a 
site for the erection of a low-level pumping 
station, 

Plans passed by the GILLINGHAM Corporation : 
Shop, Broadway, twenty houses, Osprey 
Avenue, two houses, Thames Avenue, and ten 
houses, Cecil Avenue, for Mr. F, T. Mattocks; 
house, Adelaide Road, for Mr. A. E. V. Newn- 
ham: eight houses, Tufton Road, Rainham, 
for Mr. T. Ballard; bungalow, Spekes Bottom, 
for Messrs. D. Waterman and Sons; house, 
First Avenue, for Messrs. A. W. Little & Co. 

Plans passed by the HAsTINGs Corporation : 
Alterations, 2 Mount Pleasant Road, and 
15 Dorset Place, and house, St. Helens Road, 
for Mr. A. Hunt; alterations, 37 White Rock, 
Bridge Club, The Green, extensions and tem- 
porary chapel, St. Mary’s Convent, Baldslow; 
sixteen houses, Old Harrow Lane, and bungalow, 
Alfred Road, for Messrs. Ward, Son and Wray; 
eight houses, Keppel Road, bungalow, Wood- 
brook Road, two houses, Wykeham Road, and 
two houses, Elphinstone Avenue, for Messrs. 
Jeffery and Bowcock; house, Githa Road, for 
Mr. H. Gardiner: four shops, etc., Hastings 
Station, for Mr. G. Ellson; auction rooms, 
Warrior Square Yard, for Mr. Harold Burleigh, 

Plans passed by the poRTsMOUTH Corporation : 
Twenty-nine houses, Devon Road, for Mr. G. 
Wallis; rebuilding dairy depot, Cottage Lane, 
for Portsea Co-operative Society, Ltd.; altera- 
tions and additions, Festing Hotel, Festing 
Road, for Messrs. Brickwood & Co., Ltd.; 
six houses, off Havant Road, for Mr. A. D. 
Parker; seven houses, Wellington Street, for 
Mr. J. Fay: workshop, Moneyfield Avenue, for 
Mr. R. J. Winnicott; fourteen houses, Stanley 
Avenue, for Mr. S. J. Todd; eight houses, 
Kirby Road, for Messrs. Brown and Fuller; 
two houses, off Havant Road, for Mr. H. E. 
Collins; alterations to premises in Russell 
Street and Staunton Road, for Portsmouth 
and Brighton United Breweries, Ltd.; eight 
houses, off Havant Road, for Mr. J. C. Nicholls. 

Plans passed by the wWorRTHING Corporation : 
Five houses, Southdown View Road, eight 
houses, Madeira Avenue, flats, Bath Road, 
house, Gorse Avenue, alterations, Sandringham 
Hall, Wordsworth Road, and new street, on 


NEWS 


Abbots estate, for Mr. A. T. W. Goldsmith; 
two houses, Poulters Lane, for Messrs. Harris 
Bros.: two houses, Livesay Crescent, for Mr. 
F. G. Abell: twelve houses and shops, Goring 
Road, for Messrs. Treacher and Farmer; flats, 
Westland Avenue, and house, Littlehampton 
Road, for Mr. E. J. Love: house, High Street, 
Tarring, for Mr. R. Hodgson; house, Furze 
Road, and five houses, Norfolk Street, for Mr. 
R. G. Pierce: Wesleyan hall, Broomfield 
Avenue, for Messrs. Richardson and Gill: two 
houses, St. Andrew’s Road, house, Little- 
hampton Road, four flats, Mill Road, and 
additions, Portland Club, Portland Road, for 
Mr. M. R. Fletcher; house, Beaumont Road, 
for Mr. G. Cook; house, Tamarisk Way, for 
Mr. A. J. Ward; house, Links Road, for 
Mr. A. Coggins; house, Arundel Road, for 
Mr. N. R. Chessell; house, Dominion Road, 
4 houses, Broomfield Avenue, and alterations 
and additions, Lodge of Friendship, Marine 
Place, for Mr. H. M. Potter: two houses, 
West Avenue, for Mr. R. Pierro; two houses, 
St. Lawrence Avenue, for Messrs. Albury, 
Rising and Morgan. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
Plans passed by the CHESTERFIELD Corpora- 
tion: Estate layout, off Storforth Lane, for 
Mr. A. Smith; bungalow, Dark Lane, for 
Mr. J. McNab: two houses, Brockwell Lane, 
for Mr. F. L. Short; 2 houses, Newbold Road, 
for Mr. W. Bargh; two houses, Walton Road, 
for Messrs. W. and E. Dolphin: two houses, 
Whitecotes Lane, for Mr. J. B. Cutts: two 
houses, Newbold Road, for Mr. A. Hearnshaw. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 

The siytH Corporation is to ere¢t fifty houses 
at Bebside, by direct labour. 

Plans passed by the BURNLEY Corporation : 
‘Two houses, Coal Clough Lane, for Messrs. 
Bates and Nuttall: eight houses, Barden Lane, 
for Messrs. J. S. Stanworth and Sons; two 
houses, Manchester Road, for Mr. L. Todd; 
alterations, ** Coach and Horses *’ public-house, 
Church Street, for Massey’s Burnley Brewery, 
Ltd. : 

The pEwssury Education Committee has 
obtained sanction to borrow £14,350 for 
extensions at the technical college. 

Plans passed by the DEwsBuRY Corporation : 
Six houses, Board Street, for Mr. G. A. Smith; 
seven houses, North Park Street, for Mr. S. H. 
Greenwood; bus station, Asman Square, for 
Yorkshire Electric Tramways, Ltd.; eight 
houses, Bennett Lane, for Mr. W. Wormald. 

The pewssury Corporation is to erect eighteen 
tenements at Dawgreen and thirty-two houses 
on the Lees Holm estate. 

Plans passed by the ILKEsTON Corporation : 
House, St. Andrew’s Drive, for Mr, Arthur 
Booth; six houses, West End Drive, for Mr. H. 
Sewell: house, off Lower Stanton Road, for 
Mr. J. Cooper. 

The Leeps Corporation has passed plans of 
the Sutton Dwellings Trust for the erection of 
265 houses at Halton. 

The Durham County Council is to seek 
sanction to borrow £125,000 for the erection of 
the proposed mental institution at scCHOOL 
AYCLIFFE. 

Plans passed by the sHIPLEY U.D.c.: Faétory 
extensions, Dockfield Road, for Messrs. William 
Oddy & Co., Ltd.; engine-house, Dockfield 
Road, for Messrs. Collins and Cawthron; 
works extensions, Dockfield Road, for Bradford 
Gas Engine Co., Ltd.; dairy, Thomas Place, 
for Winghill Co-operative Society, Ltd.; two 
houses, Fairbank, for Mr. J. Petty: twenty 
houses, Claremont Road, for Claremont 
Development Co., Ltd. 

The Durham County Education Committee 
has acquired a site at sHOTTON for the ere¢tion 
of an elementary school. 

The WAKEFIELD Corporation is to ereét 100 
houses, by direét labour, on the Eastmoor 
estate, 








The distriét is that 


Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; 


Aserp ARE 


Abergavenny 
Abingdon .. 
Accrington 
Addlestone 
Adlington .. 
Airdrie ‘ 
Aldeburgh. . 
Altrincham 
Appleby 
Ashton-under- 
Lyne 
Atherstone 
Aylesbury... 


Basscry 


Bangor aie 
Barnard Castle 
Barnsley .. 
Barnstaple 
Barrow 
Barry as 
Basingstoke 
Bath 
Batley 
Bedford 
Berwick-on- 
Tweed 
Bewdley 
Bicester .. 
Birkenhead 
Birmingham 
Bishop 
Auckland 
Blackburn. . 
Blackpool . . 
Blyth ‘ 
Bognor 
Bolton 
Boston ‘ 
Bournemouth 
Bovey Tracey 
Bradford 
Brentwood 
Bridgend 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington 
Brighouse . . 
Brighton 
Bristol 
Brixham 
Bromsgrove 
Bromyard. . 
Burnley ‘ 
Burslem . 
Burton-on- 
Trent 
Bury 
Buxton 


Cassriwce 


Canterbury 
Cardiff 
Carlisle . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon. . 
Carnforth .. 
Castleford . . 
Chatham 
Chelmsford 
Cheltenham 
Chester - 
Chesterfield 
Chichester. . 
Chorley 
Cirencester 
Clitheroe 
Clydebank 
Coalville 
Colchester. . 
Colne =* 
Colwyn Bay 
Consett 
Conway 
Coventry 
Crewe oe 
Cumberland 


Daru NGTON 


Darwen 
Deal 
Denbigh 
Derby ; 
Dewsbury .. 
Didcot . 
Doncaster. . 
Dorchester 
Driffield 
Droitwich .. 
Dudley 
Dundee 
Durham .. 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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Scotland 
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BOURNE 
Ebbw Vale 
Edinburgh 


S. Counties 


S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 


E. Glamorgan- S. Wales & M. 
shire, Rhondda 
Valley District 


Exeter 
Exmouth .. 


F ELIXSTOWE 


Filey a 
Fleetwood. . 
Folkestone 
Frodsham .. 
Frome 


CF eemnse 


Gillingham 
Gloucester. . 
Goole 
Gosport ° 
Grantham. . 
Gravesend. . 
Greenock .. 
Grimsby .. 
Guildford .. 


H, LIFAX 


Hanley . 
Harrogate. . 
Hartlepools 
Harwich 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Heysham .. 
Howden . 
Huddersfield 
Hull ‘ 


Tixtey ee 
Immingham 
Ipswich... 
Isle of Wight 


Suaeen 
Ketcatey 


Kendal 
Keswick 
Kettering . . 
Kiddermin- 
ster 
King’s Lynn 


}) # ANCASTER 
Leamington 
Leeds oa 
Leek 
Leicester 
Leigh 

Lewes 
Lichfield 
Lincoln ° 
Liverpool .. 
Llandudno 
Llanelly 


S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


N.E. Coast 

Ss. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
Scotland 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.E. Coast 

E. Counties 

S$. Counties 

S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 





Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
E. Counties 
8S. Counties 


N.E, Coast 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
8. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
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Minehead .. 
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(12-15 miles radius) 
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Mid. Counties 


E. Counties 
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S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
5. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
N.E. Coast 


N.W. Counties 
5.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


Glamorganshire 


Morecambe 
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Neath 
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Newcastle . . 
Newport .. 
Normanton 


N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
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.W. Counties 
.E. Coast 

. Wales & M. 
Yorkshire 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
Column II for 


is a_ selection only. 
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Northampton 
North Staffs. 
North Shields 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton .. 


TE Pciines, . 


Oldham 
Oswestry .. 
Oxford 


FP sense ee 


Pembroke. . 
Perth ia 
Peterborough 
Plymouth .. 
Pontefract. . 
Pontypridd 
Portsmouth 
Preston 


QO UEENS- 


FERRY 


iseiieinn 


Reigate 
Retford 
Rhondda 
Valley 
Ripon 
Rochdale .. 
Rochester . . 
Ruabon 
Rugby 
Rugeley 
Runcorn 


~ 
S:. ALBANS 
St. Helens. . 
Salisbury .. 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 
Sheffield 
Shipley J 
Shrewsbury 
Skipton 
Slough 
Solihull 
Southampton 
Southend-on- 
Sea 
Southport. . 
S. Shields .. 
Stafford 
Stockport .. 
Stockton-on- 
Tees 
Stoke-on- 
Trent 
Stroud ie 
Sunderland 
Swadlincote 
Swansea 
Swindon 


—— 


Taunton 
Teesside Dist. 
Teignmouth 
Todmorden 
Torquay 
Truro 
Tunbridge 
Wells 
Tunstall 
Tyne District 


Wise 


FIELD 
Walsall 
Warrington 
Warwick 
Welling- 

borough 
West 

Bromwich 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
E. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


Scotland 

S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 

E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Wales & M. 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


S. Counties 
5. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
8S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

8S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 

E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 


5.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
5.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
5.W. Counties 
N.E. Counties 
S.W. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
5S. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 

Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 


Whitby 
Widnes 
Wigan ° 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Wolver- 
hampton 
Worcester .. 
Worksop 
Wrexham .. 
Wycombe .. 


Y armours 
Yeovil ° 
York 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 


vary slightly from those given. 
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labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 
Particulars for lesser 
be obtained upon application in writing. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and include delivery to site inCentral LondonArea, unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 





WAGES SLATER AND TILER tp -_ FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
s. d. First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates “ steel joists cut to length : cwt. s 8 
; Seickinver . : . ; . per hour : 7 q i av OR  aaieen Ghee « Mild steel reinforcing rods, §” 3 <  e 8 6 
| Carpenter . ° : ° . 1 7% £ s.d. e ” : = . 3 
: | a ee ee ee I 7% 24”x 12" Duchesses . . « perM. 3010 0 ” ” F. * * # eae 
Hi Machinist . ‘ ‘ ‘i > t 8 22” x 12” Marchionesses - : sa 76 0 0 * ” ° . es: ne 
Mason (Banker) . . . : oo» I 7% 20° x 10" Countesses ‘ ‘ a 20 0 0 ” ” Ls ‘ ‘oo 7 6 
» _ (Fixer) ° ° . . ” 1 8 18” x 10” Viscountesses ° ° o 16 5 6 " » . : - = = . 
Plumber. ‘ ; ; —* 1 7% 18° 9” Ladies . 14 7 6 . ” ne : c— a 
— ° ° ° ° ° ” I 4 Westmorland green (random sizes) . per ‘ton S10 Oo ” = 4 3" . a 
Paperhanger ° . ° . ” : % Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to ania a ae a 
Glazier ‘ ¥ . : - de s 7 Nine Elms Station : _— aoe thick: va Pa o E.R sé 6. d. 
¢ Slater . ‘ ‘ ° ° . : 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 o (actual) 26 0 Oo She ee a ee 7 10 
{ Scaffolder 2. ee es 1 34 «green. . one Se, - + ses 3 
Timberman . . - . o I 3 Best machine roofing tiles 2 ‘ a 2s @ Senta” os noes . «ee ; 
1 Navvy ‘i . ° ° 9 I 2 Best hand-made ao. ° e ° ” 5 10 o Bends 7 - . = wo 3 3 4 
| General Labourer . ‘ : . @ 1 2% Hips and valleys . . ; . each 94 with cea : a ‘ . 
Loerymas ‘ _ ‘ g — I 3, ,, hand-made . ‘ ‘ 10 siae access door « oe se . . 
i rane Driver . ° . ” I Nails, com “ ‘* i. = Ib. : «£ % > 7 
Watchman . ° . . . perweek 2 10 0 a ome . . ° . * 20 Plinth bends. 4 os off — a. oe : . : 3 
: Half-round rain-water gutters of 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER ordinary thickness metal . . F.R. 5 6 
| cf a& Stopends . . ! ; . each 6 7 
1 EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Good carcassing timber . ° . F.C. 2 6 Angles . ‘ . . _- 2s 2 2s 
| ga &@ Birch . ra ° as 1° F.S. 9 Obtuse angles . ° ° ‘iw =a 2 6 
} Grey Stone Lime . . ‘ - perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner’ s - é o oe se 5 Outlets ' « ea 2 3 
| Blue Lias Lime . ° ° ° * 210 6 2nds ‘ ‘ a ale 4 
; Hydrated Lime . ° ° ‘ ie 216 0 Mahogany, "Honduras. ‘ ee a e 8 PLUMBER 
i Portland Cement . ‘ oe 260 a African ; ; a ' 2 ; £ s. d. 
; Rapid Hardening Cement ° ° - 213 6 Cuban ° ° oe w 2 6 Lead, milled sheets . ° ° WEE tO 
j Thames Ballast . ° - per Y.C, 7 9 Oak, "plain American . ° - 10 » drawn pipes . ° ° ; -s es 2 
i ?’ Crushed Ballast ‘ A ‘ ‘“ 8 9 » Figured a - 5 ai ie : s » soilpipe . ° a _ ‘: oso &@ 3s 
\ Building Sand é ° . ‘ - 9 6 », Plain Japanese . ° 1” s 8 » scrap . . . ° oo» Ir 6 
: Washed Sand ° ° ° ‘ an 10 9 », Figured ,, . ” 1 5 Solder, plumbers’ a . ° - 11 
2” Broken Brick . . 5 ~ Sa 9 6 » Austrian wainscot ‘ ree 1 6 »  finedo. . . . . ° Ss 3 
oe na ° ° . ° * 12 6 », English ‘ ° . ae rir Copper, sheet ‘ . ° ° .- we 10} 
Pan Breeze . . ‘ . = os 6 6 Pine, Yellow : ‘ ‘ <a 1 0 tubes ‘ » i It 
Coke Breeze . ° ° . os 8 9 », Oregon ° on ae 4 L.. C. Cc. soil and waste pipes : ig g 6" 
» British Columbian ° acres 4 Plain cast ‘ rx. £ © 2 2 2 6 
Teak, Moulmein . ° . ee a : 3 Coated . ° - ss a 5. ‘§ 28 
DRAINLAYER » Burma. . ‘ ” x 3 Galvanized ° — 2 2 6 * -s 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS ” on — Fi 3 Ca : ; — , = 3 7 5 3 10 3 
ry’ 6” Whitewood, American . . “ie 8 Shoes ° ° ° o 2 10 44 9 6 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, - e . 7 Sq. 31 10 Heads e ° ° * 4 8 8 5 129 
Straight oan = - perF.R. 1 1 I 6 * —_— : . ” 1 3 6 
—., . ; . each 2 10 4 4 o» 4 . . . ” a PLASTERER £s.d 
Taper bends . ‘ i: a 6 3 7 2 ~ = . . - IIr o : . 
Rest bends . . oa ae 5 9 8 9 ee | ‘ i a 115 0 oe igen . : o - per ton : = : 
— junctions ‘ ae 3 9 5 9 Deal matchings, §” . ° ° ad 16 0 fine r : F . iy ‘a5 0 
ouble_,, ° ‘ @ 5 9 8 9 ” wm ° ° - 17 6 a 7 : " 
Straight channels " ae 2 6 3 2 %» e . . . * 1 60 Hydrated a * ; : : = : : 
#’Channelbends | > |), 7 8 — -_ Rough'boarding, #” . sw ys =o Goes’ (O6SlC kU tCUmS!.|hU6UR 
Channel junctions . é oe 7 0 12 6 a rr i : i 9 ro oO Sand. washed. : x * ye 5 = $ 
Channel tapers . ‘ = we 5 6 7 9 = * 1 8 o Hair’ . E : : ib. . 6 
Yard gullies . ° ° . - 9 6 11 6 Plywood, per ft. sup. Laths. sawn . : * penate 
3 aeneeoem . é on 18 6 25 9 Quail” 7 cali = 8” +” ” sent = r : F : : 
4 ron drain pi : : tF.R. 2 3 3 ualities . A. B.JAA A. B.JAA. A. B. $c : : ‘ : 9 
—a Clk CW ek Oa d. d. d.ld.d.d.jd.d.dajd.d.da ‘thoails. - - «© + & 34 
Inspection bends . 5 a 15 3 24 0 Birch -14 3 215 4 3] 78 6 4%] 887 6 GLAZIER 
Single junctions . ° © « es 18 o Alder. .1383 215 4 3] 6 504818 7 6 s.d. s. d. 
Double junctions . ; ie 14 0 27 6 Gaboon Sheet glass, 21 oz. . . . FS. 3 
Lead wool ‘ . ‘ « —- 6 — Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 64 54 44] 94 74 — |1/04 10 - ~ 2608. “ ‘ ‘i 2 3} 
Gaskin e ° ‘ in. ad 5 —_— Figured Oak Arctic glass . . ° » Se 5 
: 1side | 8§ 7 -|10 8 —|rrg- -|1/6 - - Cathedral glass . se? - ; io 6 
Plain Oak Hartley’s rough roll . ‘ ‘ 9 
BRICKLAYER . d 1side | 64 6 -| 787 -| 9§- -|10 - - Do. wired plate . ° ° z 8 
iettions : 2 ; . . prt. . = =~ Oregon Pine | 5 4 5¢5 -16 - -|- - . 2” Polished plate, n/e : a . Zt = : ° 
Grooved do. . ee 3 2 6 ; = oy ; ae 
Stocks, rst, Quality ° wa a Scotch glue . ‘ ° ° ° 7 . Ib, 8 “ 3 ° ° : fie : = 
3 4 12 6 ’ ” e , 
enct malin, Seanad . cas SMITH AND FOUNDER Ke * : - 9 8 3 vA : 7 
o» Wirecuts *” 8 16 o Tubes and Fittings: “ 12 ae 
” Brindles ” 8 0 o (The following are the standard list prices, from which ts oe 20 é : wo * the Ss 8 
Bullnose . ” tio 8 o should be deducted the various percentages as set 45 ° e 3 4 of 
Red Sand-faced Facings . »~ oe @ forth below.) . s = ~ anes 
Red Rubbers for Arches . » ee w Ho oO WY 2° e e 90 s Se a a ee 
Multicoloured Facings ” 9 4 0 Tubes, 2’-14’ long, perft.run 4 54 9t 1/1 1/10 i = 100 ~ oe Oe eee 
Luton Facings . ” 8 16 0 Pieces, 12”-233” long each ro 1/1 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/e 1 ‘ . Io 
Midhurst White Facings » ee 5 0 Oo hee 3”-114” long Se 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- 2 . = I 3 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt Long screws, 12”-23}"long,, 11 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 Mee ee ” over 2 I 9 
glazed, rst one: » 3’-11"long,, 8 10 1/5 1/11 3/6 - plate, n/e r ft. i 1 6 
Stretchers . ” 2110 0 Bends ”. o 8 «xm 1/7% 2/7 5/2 a = as ; 2 ° 3 0 
Headers ” 21 0 0 Springs not socketed’ » 5 7 x/te 1/11h3/1 a - 5 . io 
Bullnose . » 2%oo Socket unions . ‘i » 2—- 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- 7 ‘ 5 0 
Double Stretchers" . ° » 39 0 O Mihows, oquene » 10 Ir 1/6 2/2 4/3 as “i 15 ofa 60 
Double Headers. . . ” 27 09 0 . . » t- 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/1 pce a over 15 ° ° 8 , «© 
Glazed Second Quality, Less - oo» I 0 0 Se . » 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil : ‘ . we 3 
» Buffs and Creams, Add ° 200 Plain sockets and nipples ;’ 3 4 6 8 1/3 
», OtherColours. : ——* 5 10 0 Diminished sockets . - 4 6 9 I/- 2/- PAINTER 
¥ Breeze Partition Blocks 3 . per Y.S. I 9 Flanges . - 9 1t/- tla 1/9 2/9 ee £ s.d. 
2 ” a i _ s es ~ * Caps : ; : . 34 5 S =e ek White lead . ° ° ° ° - cwt. 2 8 Oo 
3 ” ” : . a3 Backnuts ‘ : c 2 3 5 6 1/1 Linseed oil . ° . ° - gall. = * 
lw ” ” . . ” 3 0 Iron main cocks ‘ » 13/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 — = : : : F . : 2 8 
x i 7 . ° - 
MASON Discounts : ‘ TUBES Distemper, washable ‘ ° o cwt. 3 © 0 
er cent. Per cent, ordin ° ° . e 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine ie: s. d. Gee . i rs 62 Galvanized gas. 50 Whitening . 2 re : > ° ‘ 8 : 
Portland stone, Whitbed . F.C. 4 6 Water . : - a water. 45 Size, double ; i ‘ R .firkin 3 © 
»» Basebed . . ° ee 49 Steam . a _ - steam. 40 Copal varnish . ° ° ° - gall. 13 °«0 
Bath stone ". . . ° . 2 11 Flat varnish ‘ ‘ 2 ‘. 14 © 
York stone . . . - oo» 6 6 FITTINGS - Outside varnish . ; ; . > oe 16 0 
» Sawn templates ee 76 Gas _- + + 57% Galvanizedgas . 474 White enamel ae oe 
Pavin E 7 5 * #5 Water. - : 52¢ = water . 424 eel re : z a . = . 
” 8,2 . 1 8 Ready-mixed nt e . ° _ os I 6 
r Steam 74 steam 74 Mer ~ , 3 
» e . . . . 2 6 ° ° > = ” - 3 Brunswick black . a ‘ . oe 17 6 











EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away ° ° ° 

» to reduce levels n/e 5’ o” deep and cart away e ° 
to form basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away . 
10’ o” deep and cartaway . 
15’ o” deep and cartaway . 


” ” 
” 


If in stiff clay ° . ° ° . . e 
If in underpinning ° e e ° ° 
Digging, return, fill and ram ; ° e ° ° 
Planking end strutting to sides of excavation ° e 
~ $0 to pier holes ° . . . 
“ es to trenches . ° ° ° 
extra, only if left in: ° e 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed . ° 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6 1): ‘ 
” ” ” 4°2- ) : 
” ee * underpinning 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . ° ° . 
DRAINLAYER . 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) e ° e e - FR. 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° ° ° - Each 
— e ° ° e e o 
Gullies ‘and gra ° e ° ” 
Cast iron drains, Pa laying and jointing « ° ° - -FR. 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° - Each 
BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar . ° ° ° 
os in cement ° ° ° ° ° ° 
a Stocks in cement . ° ° ° 
~ Blues in cement . ° ° ° ° e ° 
Extra only for circular on plan ° ° ° ° ° 
9 backing to masonry . . . ° ° 
os raising on old walls . 
underpinning . ° 
Fair Face and pointing internally . ° 
Extra only for picked stock facings ‘ 
~ red brick facings . e e ° ° ° 
na blue brick facings . e ° ° e ° 
pee glazed brick a. e e ° ° * 
Tuck pointing ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° . ° ° 
Weather pointing . . ° ° ° 
Slate dampcourse . ° ° e ° 
Vertical dampcourse ° ° 
ASPHALTER 


” Vertical dampcourse . 
” paving or flat 
1” paving or flat 
1” x 6” skirting 
Angle fillet . ° 
Rounded angle . ° 


Cesspools . ° . . 


f Horizontal dampcourse 


“eee ee 
. 


. 
. 
. . 
. 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, te ome and eng 
down, complete . ° 
Bath stone and do., all as last ° ° ° e ° ° 
Artificial stone and do. ° ° . ° ° 
York stone templates, fixed complete ‘ ° 
pa thresholds . e 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or = laid to a 3° lap, and one with omge 
nails, 20” x 10° ° 


Do., 18” x 9” e 
Do., 24” X 12” e 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses = 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” om ‘nailed 
every fourth course . ° 
Do., all as last, but of machine- made tiles ° e 
Fixing only, lead soakers ° ° ° 
Stripping old slating and clearing away ° 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, aeneeng all an 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . ° 


” ” ” 


Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists 
e deal gutter boards and bearers . 

I e ° 
2? deal wrought rounded roll’. 

1” deal grooved and ee flooring, laid complete, including 


~ 2 Ss - ° ° . ° e 
Fir and ome in wall wall paaten, lintots, etc. . ° ° ° . 
Fir framed in floors ° e e ° ° ° ° 
9 ¢ roofs ° ° ° ° . ° ° e 
eo o trusses ° . ° ° e ° ° 
* partitio ° ° ° ° 
i, deal Sewn boarding and fixing to joists ° e e 
x ” ” ” ” ° e ° e 
We 2° ‘fir battening for Countess slating ‘ m ° ° 
for 4” gauge tiling ° e ° ° ° 
Stout feather-edged ‘iting fillet ° ° o ° ° 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° . ° ° ° 
: 9 e ° e ° ° ° 


ene off ° e ° 
* do. e ° . ° ° e ° ° ° 
* do. 
1 deai ‘moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
ow ° ° e ° ° 
14” do, . ° . 





£ 
Y.S. 
y.c. 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
Ss. 
” 
v.c 
” I 
” I 
” 
Y.S. 
Pg 
s. d. 
r 8 
2 8 
= = 
17 6 
5 6 
12 6 
Per Rod 32 
” 34 
” 41 
” 62 
” 3 
” . 
” 3 
” 10 
F.S. 
” 
” 
Y.S 
” 
FR. 
Each 
£ 
F.C I 
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The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 











profit. 


tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued, 
1}” deal moulded sashes of average size . ° ° . e 


2 * ”» . ° ° . . 
1}” deal-cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oak sills, 13” pulley 


stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting beads, 
,and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete ‘ 
Extra only "for moulded ‘horns . ° ° : e 
14” deal four-panel square, both sides, door ° ° . ° 
2” ” . . . . 
1}” » but moulded both sides is . ° e ° 
~ ” ” . . . . . . 
“ x 3” deal, rebated and moulded frames ° e ° ° 
4%” x 34° 
14” deal tongued and moulded window- board, ‘on and including 
deal bearers » 
1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir a ° e 


~ deal moulded wall strings ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 

outer strings e ° ° 
Ends of treads and risers housed to ‘string . ° > 
e x 2” deal moulded handrail > = > ° 


1” x 1” deal balusters and housing each end ° ° ° ° 
14” x 1%” ° ° . . 
3” x 3” deal wrought framed ‘newels ° . ° ° ° 
Extra only for newel — . é ° . ° . ‘ 
Do., pendants ° ° ° ° ° . . . 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 

Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . 

Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . 

Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. : 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, $” and up, bent and fixed complete 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, aeons all 
bolts and nuts 20 g 

Wrot-iron caulked a cambered chimney bars. 


PLUMBER 


Milled lead and labour in flats, —, etc. e e ° 

Do. in flashings ‘ ° e ° 

Do. in covering to turrets, etc. e 

Do. in soakers ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Labour to welted edge ° ° ° ° is ° ° e 


Open copper nailing ° ° ° ° . e . . 
Close ° ° ° . ° 


” . . . 


Lead service pipe and s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
fixing with pipe 


hooks F.R.1r 2 a 2. 2 8 
Do. soil” pipe and 
fixing with cast lead 
tacks - - _ 


Extra, only to bends Each — 
Do. to stop ends ° 
Boiler screws and 

unions . a 4 0 5 6 8 
Lead traps ‘ se a 7 
Screw down bib 

valves . « «tt & 1o 6 
Do. stop cocks | 10 0 12 0 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter ‘and — ° e ° . 
Extra, only stopends . ° ° . ° ° ° 
Do. angles . . . ° ° ° ° ° e 
Do. outlets ° 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and a with ears ‘cast on 
Extra, only for shoes ° ° . ° 
Do. for plain heads e ° . ° ° ° . e 


PLASTERER AND TILING 

Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ° ° ° ° ° 

Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° ° . ° ° 

Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 

#" screeding in — cement and sand for tiling, “wood ‘block 
floor, etc. 

Do. vertical . ° 

Rough render on walls . 

Render, float and set in lime and hair 

Render and set in Sirapite 

Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement 

Extra, only if on lathing . . . ° . . 

Keene’s cement, angle and arris ° ° ° ° 


. . 


‘e¢ 
eoeas 


Rounded angle, small. ; 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, ews 1” eirth 
Branolithic pavings 


14° 
6° x 6” white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
9” x 3° . . 
Extra, only for small quadrant angle . e : 


so 26 @ 2 


GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with putty ° ° ° . 
26 oz. do. and do. e ° e ° ° 
Arctic glass and glaring with putty ° ° ° ° ° 
Cathedral glass and do. ° ° . 
Glazing only, British polished plate’ ‘ 
Extra, only ifin beads . ° e ° e ° ° 
Washleather ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° 


PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. e ° ° ° ° ° 
Do. and distemper walls ‘ 
Do. with washable distemper . ° 

Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil il colour on pk in surfaces 


. . . . . 


Do. on woodwork . ° ° e e 

Do. on steelwork . ° ° ° ° e 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish ; ° ° . . 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . e ° ° ° ° 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork . e ° ° e ° 
French polishing . . . . ° ° ° 
Stripping off old paper . ° . ° e e ° ° 
Hanging paper . e ° - from 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 
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The main entrance of the MIDLAND BANK WAREHOUSE, COLINDALE. Architects: Messrs. 
Welch, Cachemaille-Day and Lander. “Phorpres”’ Rustic facing bricks left their natural ruddy 
brown have been used for all the external facing work. Samples or information relating to these 


PHORPRES 
(tour times pressed) attractive low cost facing bricks will gladly be supplied by London Brick Company & Forders Ltd. 
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EFRESERVATION OF WATERLOO BRIDGE 
PERSONALITIES IN PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE 


Sir William Davison Lord Balniel 


IR WILLIAM DAVISON, who Waterloo Bridge would cost £300,000 
moved the fateful amendment to the less than a new bridge. He _ believed 
L.C.C. Money Bill, reminded the House that that figure was too low, but, even so, 
by an Aét of 1816 the bridge was named £300,000 was worth saving. Even in these 
Waterloo Bridge as a national memorial for hard times, for the sake of so unique a 
all time of a great masterpiece, he would 
victory. Waterloo have been prepared 
Bridge was regarded LE to advocate the spend- 
with the same feel- : ing of money, but the 
ings as we now regard ; extraordinary thing 
the Cenotaph. : was that the oppo- 
Lord Balniel arr ste was here the 
said: It was no — case. One nearly 
good getting traffic always had to choose 
on to a bridge uf between beauty and 
you could not get it ’ economy. Surely 
off. The proposed ; never before in our 
new bridge would é ; rough island story 
make future expendi- had the road of 
ture inevitable. economy led to 
Mr. Duff Cooper architectural glory. 
said it was esti- [For full report 
mated that under- of the debate, see 
pinning and restoring Duff Cooper pages 780-781.| 
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The front of the clubhouse, 


Designed by 


The Royal Corinthian 
Yacht Club is the build- 
ing selected by the jury 
appointed by the Essex, 
Cambridge and Hertford- 
shire Society of Archi- 


tects for the award of 


their Medal for the year 
1932. 
The building combines 
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R.C.Y.C., BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH 





The stairs to the judges’ box. 


from a boat in the estuary. 


Joseph Emberton 


the funétions of a club- 
house and_ grandstand 
for viewing yacht races, 
and has a distinctly ame 
phibious character. With- 
in its walls are the usual 
entertainment rooms, a 
library, ten bedrooms 
and a “casual ward” 
with seven bunks. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1932 


MANCHESTER 


/ VHE R.I.B.A. Annual Conference, which gathers 


at Manchester next week should attract members 

from all parts of the country, not because 
Manchester can lay claim to vie with Bournemouth 
as a holiday resort, but for other more architecturally 
important reasons. 

It is natural that the affairs of the R.I.B.A. should 
be conduéted in the main from London, but as London 
is in the south, and there remain a great many people 
in the north, it must seem to the majority of members 
that the conduct of business affecting their welfare is 

carried on in a place remote from them, so that they 
hear only odd snatches and paraphrased reports of 
debates from which emerge the facts of professional 
government. They are denied certain of the benefits 
conferred upon London members, not least being the 
opportunity of serving the Institute upon the com- 
mittees which have so great an influence upon current 
policy. They cannot attend the meetings nor use the 
library at headquarters. 

Now this unbalanced state of affairs is recognized 
first in the election of officers, and secondly in the 
holding of an annual conference at some other centre 
than London. Rather as Queen Elizabeth moved 
with her Court about the country, and for similar 
reasons the R.I.B.A. moves, with rather less bag and 
baggage, to hear the views of men who live away from 
the capital, and to bring something of the consequence 
and prestige of London to lesser places. 

These and other very good reasons for the Annual 
Conference explain its importance in the eyes of 
thinking archite¢ts, and it is as important that London 
members should travel to Manchester as it is that 
Mancunians should be there to meet them, for there is 
to be an exchange, a contact, and the giving and 
receiving of hospitality. 

This year adds three items of unusual interest: the 
R.I.B.A. competition, town planning and registration. 
All three are the subjects of overriding central policy 


about which there is much to inquire and to be- 


explained, while hanging over us all are the many 
problems of employment, reorganization and unlooked- 
for change brought forcibly to notice by the rigour 
of the times. These last, in a year that holds small 
promise of betterment, must tincture every debate 
with a touch of unwonted reality. 

On the other hand, it will not be forgotten that 


ENTERTAINS 


Manchester is to entertain, for once in a long time, 
the President and body representative of the R.I.B.A. 
A great many things have been said of Manchester 
other than that it is always raining there, and there is 
probably as much to be seen in that city as in any 
other centre in the kingdom. Despite the shocks 
which fortune has administered to its trade, Manchester 
presents today a scene of unparalleled reconstruc- 
tional activity, in which its own architects have taken 
a very distinguished part. Vast housing schemes 
and a number of very fine public and commercial 
buildings have changed the physical aspect of the 
city, and of projected changes there should be much 
to tell. 

The Conference lasts for three days, which it would be 
a weariness of the flesh to fill with talk. Members will, 
therefore, as is the pleasant custom on_ these occasions, 
spend some of the time in sightseeing; partly within 
the confines of Manchester itself, where the surprisingly 
fine commercial buildings of recent years, or Mr. 
Vincent Harris’s half-finished circular library, call for 
attention; partly within the outskirts, where it may be 
Wythenshawe, the new satellite suburb, or Mr. 
Worthington’s dignified Grammar School that one 
goes to see; and partly in places which railway and 





Hall or Chatsworth of Derbyshire, or to the moorland 
country that lies all about the city on the north. 

Upon these expeditions one meets new friends in an 
atmosphere conducive to friendliness, one compares 
notes, and there is the mingling which is such a pleasant 
feature of the Conference, and makes the final dinner 
much more than a formal occasion. 

We have touched upon several sides of Conference 
activity, and return to its central purpose with a 
reminder of the serious times and of the pressing needs 
with which it has to deal. If it is to live up to the 
meaning of its title, these matters must occupy a 
prominent part of business; nor can they be adequately 
dealt with lacking members qualified to speak on 
aspects of them. 

It is therefore to be hoped that despite the difficult 
times, almost because of them, this Conference will be 
heavily attended and perform the work it sets out to 
do a great deal more efficaciously than those ill-fated 
gatherings which bring the nations of the world 
together to decide who next must give way, if any. 

B2 








RAYMOND 


UNWIN 


has been 


Rahbula, 





WATERLOO BRIDGE 


ECONOMY SAVES 
HE decision of the House of Commons to reject, by 
a majority of 68, the L.C.C. scheme for the demoli- 
tion of Waterloo Bridge came as a great surprise to 


the Government. It was known, of course, that the voting 


would be close, but it was thought that the intervention of 


Mr. Pybus, the Minister of Transport, in support of the 
scheme would just turn the scales in its favour. Actually, the 
Minister’s speech did much to save Waterloo Bridge. 
Mr. Pybus spoke far too long, and overloaded his remarks 
with unnecessary attacks on the critics of the scheme. All 
that was needed was to deliver a brief and cogent 
sentences, and, above all, the Minister should have been 
specially careful to tread on nobody's toes. As it was, his 
attempted jokes were singularly ill-timed, and aroused a 


few 


good deal of resentment. 
* 


Sir William Davison, Lord Balniel and Mr. Dutf Cooper 
all made able contributions to the debate, but, undoubtedly, 


the real issue at the back of the minds of the majority of 


those who opposed the destruction of Waterloo Bridge was 
economy. Members felt that this was not the time to 
embark on any large capital outlay, particularly when the 
Mr. Duff Cooper put the 
‘** The Minister of Trans- 


return was so much in doubt. 
case in a nutshell when he said : 
port estimates that under-pinning and restoring Waterloo 
Bridge will cost £300,000 less than a new bridge. I 
believe that figure is far too low, but, even so, surely 
£300,000 is worth saving.” The loud cheers which greeted 
this telling point showed which way the debate was tending. 
When the division ended and the “ tellers’ advanced to 
the table, with Sir William Davison on the right, showing 
that Waterloo Bridge had been saved, the cheering broke 
out all over again, and lasted for some little time. 
* 

Members are now speculating as to what the L.C.C. 
will do, and the balance of opinion seems to be in favour 
of proceeding with the re-conditioning of the existing 
bridge to take four lines of traffic. It may be, on the other 


hand, that the ultimate solution will be the handing over 
of the bridge to the Office of Works. But, whatever the 


ln the official list of honours conferred 
by the King on the occasion of his sixty- 
seventh birthday, Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
P.R.LB.A., and Percy Angier Hurd, m.p.,. 
become Knights Bachelor. 
chief adviser 
[.ondon Regional Town Planning Com- 
mittee since 1929: the latter is well known 
for his activitics in connection with the 
preservation of rural England. E. A. R. 
A.R.I.B.A. 
and J. Stewart, F.R.I.B.A., becomes M.B.E. 
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next step, the Commons debate showed that Parliament is 
sull the custodian of the ancient glories of the nation, and 
that even so powerful a local body as the L.C.C. cannot 
ride roughshod over national feeling. 
* 

CENTRALIZATION AND RECENTRALIZATION 

Town planning and transport, two subjects much to 
the fore at the present moment, were dealt with in an 
address by Mr. G. L. Pepler, delivered at a joint meeting 
of the Town Planning Institute, the Institute of Transport, 
and the National Housing and Town Planning Council. 
It was unfortunate that illness prevented the attendance 
of Mr. Frank Pick, President of the Institute of Transport, 
as he has shown himself to be a master of transport with 
a wide planning outlook. Mr. Pepler suggested that it 
was essential to national efficiency and economy that the 
land resources of this country should be developed and 
conserved in accordance with a definite policy and plan. 
Also, comprehensive schemes of reconstruction were 
necessary in order not only that new means of locomotion 
by road and by air, and new methods of construction 
might be taken full advantage of, but also to obtain 
relief from the waste, danger and confusion that have 
followed the copious pouring of new wine into old bottles. 

* 


In order that major functions which must be centralized 
should be given adequate elbow room, and that the 
countryside should be saved from haphazard invasion, 
a combination of a system of centralization and recentraliza- 
tion seemed to be called for. Such a system can only be 
planned and put into practice by the combined efforts of 
planning and transport experts and local authorities and 
transport agencies. 

* 


EFFICIENCY IN BUILDING OPERATIONS 

I was interested to note in Dr. Raymond Unwin’s letter 
to the Prime Minister congratulating him upon his speech 
on the opening of Abbey Road Building Society’s new 
house, a reference to the “ Building Industry Council of 
Review,” as being engaged in a study of various matters 
affecting the efficiency of building operations. Such 
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a study is timely, and reviewing in retrospect the 
competition drawings for the R.I.B.A. new building, one 
could say without hesitation that a similar study of archi- 
tectural economy is badly needed; for, with few exceptions, 
these drawings exhibited only the slightest regard for the 
economies of new structure. The worst of it is that they 
represented the profession and were like most exhibitions 
of competition drawings it has been my ill fortune to see. 
* 

ARCHITECTURE OF OUR HOME SPAS 

The English health resorts are getting ready to tell the 
world how good they are. Quite right. I am sure we 
have as nasty waters to drink as the spas of any other 
more vaunted places, and I see no reason why we should 
not have our fair share of gouty visitors; but with what 
a lack of imagination do our spa managers set about 
attracting the visitor! Architecturally, these places, with 
the exception of eighteenth-century Bath, Cheltenham 
and the Wells, are too dull for words. Not one of them 
has one really good thing worth remembering, no park 
better than any you can find, no superlatively beautiful 
shopping street; nothing really half grand enough. There 
is a job for an intelligent architect to fit himself into: to 
control and manage the appearance of a British spa. Con- 
versely, I put the idea to British spas that they should have 
a survey made by a really intelligent architeét. People in 
spas spend so much of their time outside that architecture 
counts, and if it is as first-rate as Bath, it not only counts 
once, but goes on counting for a hundred years or so. 


* 


A WATERLOO BRIDGE SCHEME 


On this page is reproduced a sectional-perspective of 


a scheme for the reconstruction of Waterloo Bridge, by 
A. S. Grunspan, in collaboration with R. A. Duncan, 
This scheme is claimed by the authors, whose report 





Sectional-perspective of a scheme for the reconstruction of Waterloo Bridge. 
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I append, to be far less costly than any other yet suggested 
and would, if carried out, make very little alteration to 
the appearance of the bridge. 


Briefly the proposal is that the existing filling on the top of 
the arches be removed and steel or reinforced concrete trusses 
substituted, thereby considerably lightening the dead load on 
each pier (approximately 1,600 tons) and that the roadway 
be widened to approximately 40 ft. by the removal of the present 
7 ft. 6 ins. footways, substituting for them subways, thus keeping 
the road exclusively for four lines of vehicular traffic. The sub- 
ways would be constructed by cutting the tops of the arches on 
either side for a width of 7 ft. or 8 ft. and a length of 46 ft. The 
roadway would be raised to the top of the plinth of the balustrade 
about 18 ins.), but without increasing the actual height of the 
bridge. The scheme allows the subways to be 8 ft. high, and 
they would be lit and ventilated by means of openings cut in the 
frieze, but with this exception the appearance of the bridge would 
not be altered. 

In the cut portions of the arches there would remain approxi- 
mately 18 ins. of the granite voussoires at the crown, but 
inasmuch as these portions of the arches would, beyond having 
to support themselves, carry no load in our proposals, this would 
in no way affect the stability of the bridge. The new roadway 
would, of course, be carried on trusses having a dead bearing 
on the existing piers. 

The existing bridge is some 45 ft. wide, including the balustrades, 
which are 16 ins. thick. The scheme proposed would allow of a 
roadway of 40 ft. with 18-in. curbs on either side. In emergency 
these wide curbs could be used as a footway, access to the subways 
being provided at suitable intervals by means of staircases at the 
piers. The main entrances to the subways would be at either 
end of the bridge; there could be no obje¢tion to these latter if 
they were properly arranged, lit and ventilated, in fact, many 
ancient bridges provided this convenient weather protection to 
great advantage. 

It is obvious that if the existing bridge can be repaired at 
a reasonable cost, and this is beyond question, the proposals 
would be far less costly than any others yet suggested and would 
certainly only entail a small proportion of the expense of erecting 
a new bridge, whatever form it might take. There is, of course, 
the added advantage that it would leave a national monument 
intact to the great satisfaction of the majority of Londoners. 
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By A. S. Grunspan and R, A, Duncan (see 


Astragal’s note on this page). 
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OFFICES AT KING GEORGE V DOCK, PORT OF LONDON 


DESIGNED BY SIR EDWIN COOPER, A.R.A. 


HIS new block of offices has 

been designed for the Port 

of London Authority, King 
George V Dock, for the accommoda- 
tion of the dock staff. There is a 
tremendous amount of clerical work 
to be carried out in conne¢tion with 
the enormous tonnage of shipping 
entering, loading and unloading their 
cargoes, and leaving this huge dock. 

Until the middle of last year the 
various departments of the Authority 
which deal with this work were 
housed in different offices in various 
parts of the dock. Traffic has in- 
creased since the war on a very large 
scale, staffs have had to be enlarged 
and more accommodation is required. 
Hence the new offices illustrated here- 
with. 

The whole of the dock staff is now 
accommodated in this building. Among 
the outstanding features of the plan 
are the large general office for the use 
of public and carters, the committee 
room on the ground floor, and the 
two dining-rooms on the first floor. 
The building is simple in character and 
practical. All fittings have been made 
of a permanent nature wherever 
possible, owing to the severe treatment 
which a dock office has to withstand. 
The exterior facings are primrose 
facing __ bricks. Stone dressings, 
sparingly used, are of Portland 
stone, and windows are of metal in 
teak frames. 


é 





Looking along the public corridor in an easterly direction. On the right is the 
public counter of the general office, illustrated below. 
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In the general office. On the left is the public counter and on the right are counter-windows for the use of carmen. The 
glazed doors at the end lead to the chief clerk’s office, and are balanced by similar doors to the chief cashier’s office in 


the opposite wall. 
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Plans of the ground and is one story high. 


part of) first floors: Above the entrance 
vestibule are the 
dining-room, and the 
doors leading (left) 


and cross-section. The 
latter, reading from 
left to right, shows the 
to the chiefs’ dining- 
room and (right) to 
one of the 


principal entrance and 
vestibule and the 


general office, which staircases. 


Designed by) 


[Sir Edwin Cooper, A.R.A. 
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HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


AND A. GILBERT SCOTT, 





Associated Architeéts 
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The main entrance from Vincent Square. like the principal front, illustrated on the next page, is faced 


with biscuit-coloured faience. 


HE boundaries which divide the 
commercial from the residential 
districts of London, the shopping 
from the professional, have at best 
become shadowy and vague. Who 
shall say, in these days, where one ends 
and another begins ? Westminster, so 


long associated with the engineering 
and kindred professions, has become 
the home of big commercial under- 
takings. Huge office buildings rise 
from the ruins of domestic property. 
Recent examples are the I.C.I. building 
and Thames House, Millbank, at the 


It is approached through a private forecourt. 


approach to the new Lambeth Bridge. 
Another notable addition is Vincent 
House, a new seven-story office building 
with a main frontage of about 114 ft. 
to Vincent Square, and overlooking 
more than ten acres of tree-bordered 
fields belonging to Westminster School. 
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PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR 


Vincent House, Westminster, S.W.] 


Ground and typical upper floor plans. The building contains seven floors, 
with a total area of approximately 31,260 sq. ft. of floor space. 


In this building special precautions 
have been taken to secure the best 
possible natural lighting from the front 
and the rear elevations. This has been 
achieved mainly by planning the ground 
floor only to the full depth of the site 
and setting back the upper floors, a 
method which at once avoids any 
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The entrance hall is lined in travertine marble with black 
borders and surrounds. 


The floor is of rubber, 





|E. P. M. Woodhouse and A, Gilbert Scott, associated architects. 


On the left of the camera is the 
lift and on the right and behind are offices. 


likelihood of the existing buildings at 
the rear interfering with the light in 
the offices from the first story upwards, 
and enables roof lights to be provided 
over the back portion of the ground 
floor. 

Internally, every modern requirement 
is provided for the comfort, conveni- 


A staircase landing. 


ence and safety of the occupants. 
There are lavatories on every floor, 
constant hot water, a speedy electric 
lift; and the entire building is warmed 
by the latest system of radiant electric 
heat transmitted through panels in the 
ceilings and thermostatically controlled 
in every room. 








LETTERS FROM READERS 


R.I.B.A, Competition 


Sir,—I have followed with interest 
the competition for the R.I.B.A. Build- 
ing, and I read with delight the 
criticisms of the winning design by 
members of the Institute which 
appeared in your JOURNAL. 

As a layman, one point strikes me 
very forcibly, and that is the impossi- 
bility of any one person’s design—unless 
he indeed be a superman—exceeding on 
merit, point by point, item by item, 
floor by floor, every other design 
submitted. 

The winning design is no doubt *‘ the 
best dog in the show,’ but that does 
not mean to say that there are not 
other dogs, very excellent in many 
ways, with points that also excite the 
highest admiration. 

In a purely commercial proposition 
this method of choosing a design is 
possibly the only practical method 
where new ideas are sought, and it does 
not necessarily follow that the creator 
of the winning design will become the 
appointed architect on the construction. 
But in the R.I.B.A. building surely 
considerations other than the purely 
commercial prevail, and it was to be 
hoped that the designs submitted would 
not be pitted one against the other in an 
elimination contest until one survived 
and the others became “* scrap”’ to the 
glory of the victorious designer and the 


silent leave-taking of the remainder of 


the pack. 

Surely it would be better that the best 
individual features be picked out 
wherever they do appear, so that not 
one designer, but perhaps fifty or one 
hundred receives recognition for 
meritorious service in a_ practical 
manner. From this body a_ panel 
might be formed to prepare the ultimate 
design. The panel to consist of those 
designers whose chosen work constitutes 
a major feature of the scheme, or a 
series of panels working separately upon 
special sections, controlled by a central 
panel composed of one elected member 
from the special panels under the 
chairmanship of the P.R.I.B.A. 

In this way the new building would 
worthily represent the best work of the 
Institute as a whole; would have a 


maximum enthusiastic and _ whole- 
hearted support; and the building 
should in the end give the greater 


pleasure and comfort to all concerned 
in consequence. 
ARTHUR L. WHARTON 


Building for Duration Only 


Str,—I was extremely interested in 
Astragal’s note in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL on the Architecéture Club’s 
dinner under the above heading, 


* bridges : 


jerry-building ? This is 


especially his reference to Mr. 
Towndrow’s statement that ** we should 
give up the idea of building for 
eternity, and . that all build- 
ings including the new R.I.B.A. 
Building—should be pulled down every 
thirty years, to distribute work and give 
each generation a chance.” Now that 
Waterloo Bridge has been reprieved by 
Parliament, and the proposal for a 
new Charing Cross Bridge altogether 
abandoned, I would suggest that if 
Mr. Towndrow had made the following 
statement, he would solve the problem 
of unemployment among architects and 
builders; also the fate of the two 
* All struétures should be pulled 
down every fifty years to dis- 
tribute work and give every generation 
a chance.” G. LOWE 


An All-British House 
Sir,—Mr. Voysey is a distinguished 
architect, whose career and qualifica- 
tions command respect, but I must 


join issue with him when he suggests 


that this Association is encouraging 


jerry-building by means of the con- 


ditions imposed in its open competition 
for a design for an all-British house to 
cost £1,000. Are your readers being 
asked to accept as a fact that, because 
Mr. Voysey cannot confine the cost of 
his design within the limit imposed by 
the conditions of the competition, 
therefore nobody else can do so without 
straining 
your readers’ credulity rather far. 
Mr. Voysey avers that, because only 
two lavatories are asked for, it cannot 
be a house intended for gentlefolk. 
That is purely an individual opinion 
and, in any case, the conditions of the 
competition make no more reference to 
the social status of the potential 
occupier than they do to his age or 
religion. 

After all, the competition is intended 
to persuade the man-in-the-street, 
without class distinction, to consult an 
architect in preference to buying a 
house from a jerry-builder. Only this 
week I was shown a house all-British 
in composition, except for the timber, 
and containing precisely the accommo- 
dation stipulated by the competition, 
and including the land, for £900. I 
cannot say that it possessed archi- 
tectural merit, but it shows what can 
be done. If Mr. Voysey adds to the 
amount allowed—£1,000—the cost of 
the land and archite¢t’s fee—say, £250 
at least—this would bring the cost of 
the LA.A.S. house to £1,250, as 
against the {£900 of the jerry-builder. 
So much for the question of cost. 

I suggest that Mr. Voysey is very 
wise in deciding not to send in his own 
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design, since with rooms of the size 
mentioned there must be_ excessive 
waste in the circulation of his plans and 
in his elevations to produce a cost of 
£1,214 at 1s. per foot cube. The plan 
is obviously not well studied if it pro- 
duces a room for living purposes 
21 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ft., which is far too 
narrow for such a length. A room 

12 ft. 6 ins. wide, which is a minimum 
for comfortable living, and 19 ft. long 
is of the same area, and is definitely 
preferable. 

The references to gentlefolk seem to 
have little to do with the competition, 
and to be quite pointless, although, no 
doubt, quite a number of gentlefolk 
have only £1,000 to spend on a house. 

G. B. |. APHOE, 
SECRETARY 
THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


The Roof Truss 


Str,—I was much interested in Mr. 
Nathaniel Lloyd’s letter in your issue 
for May 18; and am only sorry that I 
did not make clear that by “ roof 
truss’ I meant the principle by which 
the king post is in ¢ension and takes the 
weight of the rafters through compres- 
sion members notched to it or resting 
on the tie beam to which the king post 
is strapped. 

In the medieval form—as appears 
from Mr. Lloyd’s book, A History of the 
English House—the king post is not 
rightly a king post as we now under- 
stand the word, but a “roof tree” 
standing—not on the ground as it 
originally did—but on the tie beam, and 
placed there merely for the purpose of 
getting the post off the floor and out of 
the way. This “ roof tree’’ not only 
forms no part of the “ truss ” principle, 
but actually divests the “tie beam” 
of any purpose as a tie. The “ tie 
beam”’ in that case is a beam, pure and 
simple, supporting, by means of the 
roof tree, the ridge, which, however, 
requires no such support, because if 
the post were taken away the beam, 
operating as a tie, would complete the 
construction by holding in the feet of 
the rafters. Mr. Lloyd’s book gives a 
most complete précis, with numerous 
illustrations, of the evolution of the 
medieval roof from the earliest inclined 
rafters set in the ground to the wonder- 
ful double-hammer beam roofs of 
Suffolk and Middle Temple Hall; and 
it appears, not only that the principle 
of the roof truss was unknown, but that 
the office of the tie beam as a tie was 
almost entirely out of mind. The term 
** roof tree ’’ is made exa¢tly descriptive 
by the braces which chara¢teristically 
radiated from its head to support 
rafters and ridge. (See figure two in 
Mr. Lloyd’s letter.) 

The question : ‘* Who invented the roof 


a ronpenme meaner 10 
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truss?°’ still remains to be answered, 
and seems well worth the answering. 
In this connection the following facts 
seem of interest. The profession of 
engineering came into being about 
1770. Bertrand Russell, in his The 
Scientific Outlook (1931) says that science 


R.I.B.A. COMPETITION: 


SELECTED BY FREDERIC 


The Design by Matthew J. Dawson 


NV 


AKING the schemes as a whole, 
few of them are conspicuous for 
their originality. There is a 
general 
launching out, especially in the matter 
of elevations. Admittedly it was ex- 
tremely difficult to know what to do. 

One had to steer somehow between 
the Scylla of a dying traditionalism 
and the Charybdis of a_renascent 
modernism. In these hazardous 
channels, I doubt if it was at all 
possible to produce anything that did 
not fail in being a non-committal sort 
of compromise. 

Yet notable among the competitors, 
Mr. Matthew J. Dawson has produced 
some elevations which have an intrinsic 
merit and character of their own. He 
has borrowed little from the ancient 
or modern sources, though the result 
seems to satisfy both the national and 
the contemporary need. 

On the ground floor, one enters into 
a spacious entrance hall, squarish in 
shape, with a main staircase on the 
left, and the lifts on the right. On the 
centre axis is the entrance to the 
meeting-room. The committee and 
arbitration rooms are arranged on 
the left of the site, with the general 


office and president’s suite on the right. 


{ | 





nervousness and a fear of 


is only 150 years old. The strain ratios 
of the beam became known only in 
1780 and the principle of stresses as 
late as 1840. 

Constructional engineering is in its 
infancy, and when we see what was 
achieved in architecture by the old 


The first floor contains the upper part 
of the meeting-room and, unique 
amongst the sc he mes, a balcony for the 
meeting-room. On this level he places 
the library (wherein, judging from the 
winning schemes, he appears to have 
made a mistake), and here also is a 
members’ reading- and writing-room 
rising to a mezzanine floor above, 
which also houses the upper part of the 
library with the stack room in the 
centre (over the meeting-room). 

The second floor contains the exhibi- 
tion galleries; and, at the eastern end 
of the Weymouth Street frontage, the 
council club dining-room, with the 
members’ tea-room at the back in the 
centre of the site. The third floor shows 
the upper part of the exhibition galleries 
which, by the way, have a very inter- 


esting section), and a large amount of 


space on the Weymouth Street frontage 
as lettable area for offices. The council 
room is placed on the fourth floor, in 
the centre of the Portland Place 
frontage, with further lettable office 
space arranged on the rest of this floor. 
The fifth and sixth floors also contain 
office space for letting. 

Thus it will be noted that this scheme 
affords a great deal more letting space 
than most others, and since the con- 
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empirical methods, and observe the 
pimping makeshifts and shoddy substi- 
tutions of modern devices, we may 
well wish that constructional engi- 
neering may be strangled before it gets 
older and learns—and teaches—worse. 
H. B. CRESWELL 


OTHER SCHEMES OF NOTE 


TOWNDROW 


ditions stressed that important con- 
sideration would be given to. the 
amount of such office accommodation, 
one may understand why this com- 
petitor has paid a good de al of attention 
to this point. The unusual way in 
which the lettable offices surround the 
R.1I.B.A. apartments on the upper floors 
is clearly shown on the elevations, for 
the different functions are truthfully 
expressed. One will also notice the 
interest which this gives to the composi- 
tion. The stepping-up of the centre 
to include the council chamber seems 
to bind these differing functions of the 
building together into an agreeable 
unity, though the office portions are set 
back on the frontage. The R.I.B.A. 
portion of the building has patent 
sound-proofing double windows, with 
the outer ones of oblique planes of 
glass which may fold up: a drawing of 
this is given in the report. And this 
report goes into the greatest detail in 
the matter of materials—especially the 
decorative materials. The interesting 
entrance portico would have columns 
of black granite supporting a Portland 
stone entablature and a dome of crystal 
glass. Generally, in spite of its diffi- 
culties on plan, one feels that this would 
have made a very interesting building. 
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BY 


The building 


from the north-west, 


new 


HE building hitherto in use by 

St. Catherine’s Convent of 

Mercy, Sheffield, consisted of an 
old stuccoed house with a_ school 
attached. The latter, which is built of 
buff and red bricks, was added about 
thirty-five years ago. The new build- 
ings, consisting of a new chapel and 
extensions to the school], are faced witha 
dull orange-coloured brick, with brindle 
brick dressings, to harmonize as far as 
possible with the older buildings. 


ASSEMBLY HALL rT 
ENTRANCE ii 
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A separate entrance was required to 
the school assembly hail from the road 
on the north side: and direct access to 
the chapel from the first floor of the 
old school building and also from the 
new refectory on the lower ground floor 


had to be provided. Two class-rooms 
have been formed on the south side of 
the assembly hall, from which they are 
separated by folding partitions. 

The chapel is panelled in oak to a 
height of seven feet, and has a curved 
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CHAPEL 
AT 
SHEFFIELD 


CHAPMAN AND 
JENKINSON 


showing the separate en- 
trance to assembly hall. 


ceiling with fibrous plaster ribs. The 
majority of the windows are plain 
leaded lights in iron casements. The 


altar from the old temporary chapel, 
originally from Italy, was refixed in the 
new building. 

Accommodation is provided for a 
visiting priest at the east end of the 
chapel, with separate entrance; and 
enlarged kitchen quarters, with a 


laundry, have been constructed on the 
lower ground floor. 
























Plans of the upper ground floor of the school building; and of the chapel above it. Besides four cells at its side, accommodation 


for a visiting priest is provided at the east end of the latter. North is to the left. 
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A corridor in the school quarters. The floor is finished in The west end of the new chapel, with the gallery. Oak 
terrazzo ; metal casements, in wood frames, glazed with plain panelling is carried to a height of 7 ft., and the curved ceiling 
leaded lights, are largely employed. has fibrous plaster ribs. 
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St. Catherine’s Convent of Mercy, Sheffield.) [By Chapman and Jenkinson. 


The new chapel, looking east, seen from just inside the doors shown in the upper photograph. The circular window above the 
altar, and two more on either side in the walls of the recess, are in stained glass, designed by the late N. H. J. Westlake. 
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LIVING 


CROUND FL@R PLAN 


A general view from the south-west; 
and ground- and first-floor plans. 
Cost: £700. The external walls are 
14 ins. thick and consist of a 4}-in. 
brick lining, bonded to 9g ins. flint- 
work. The brick quoins, window and 
door arches, dressings and the facing 


KEEPER’S COTTAGE ON 
THE SANDRINGHAM 
ESTATE, NORFOLK 

Designed by 
Oswald P. Milne 








N° 3 





BEDRM N*Z 






FIRST FLOR PLAN 


[From Small Houses and Bungalows. 


bricks to the plinth and chimney- 
stacks are carried out in red hand- 
made, sand-faced bricks. The _ par- 
titions are in stud and brick; and 
the roof is covered with sand-faced 
pantiles. Metal casements are fitted. 
The external woodwork is painted. 
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LITERATURE 


SMALL HOUSES AND BUNGALOWS 


HIS is obviously a book for the 
man with a site, assuming that he 
is an intelligent fellow. Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton mentions in his preface 
that, with a single exception, all the 
examples illustrated have cost less than 


£2,000, with one even as little as 
{292 10s. Very aptly, he points out 
that . such very modest outlays are 


a sufficient answer to the once-popular 
gibe that an archite¢t-designed house 
is an expensive luxury. These 
are not the days for luxuries in any 
form, and if there is one thing more 
than another that everybody wants 
it is a well-planned and easily-worked 
home. Mr. Chatterton supplies that 
want in no fewer than 104 varieties. 
Beneath all his illustrations (chiefly 
from photographs) are dimensioned 
plans, with scales in every case, accom- 
panied by letterpress, nicely concise, 
giving desirable information as to cost 
and materials. 

The editor’s selections, apart from 
two, are of designs which are based 
upon tradition. If any new style 
of house-building is to be evolved, it 
must develop gradually; but it certainly 
will not come about by any deliberate 
cutting adrift from such a sheet anchor 
as tradition. 

It is because of his respect for it that 
Mr. Oswald P. Milne’s Keeper's 
Cottage on the Sandringham Estate 


seems so absolutely right for that part of 


Norfolk; as also Messrs. Imrie and 


Angell’s house at Esher is right for 


Surrey, and Mr. E. Percy Archer's 
house at Great Baddow is equally 
appropriate for Essex. 





Ground- and first-floor plans of five houses at Ealing, London. 


The house at Dummer, Hampshire, 
by Messrs. Powys and Macgregor, is 


just the sort of sound, straightforward 


building which one would expect from 
these architects, with their thorough 
knowledge of ancient methods of con- 
struction. Its outstanding virtue is its 
perfect naturalness. This little house 
is reasonably modern without being in 
any way “ modernistic,’’ which is quite 
another thing. 

One often hears about good manners, 


HOUSES 
AT 
EALING, 
LONDON 


Designed by 
Grice and 
Poulton 


The south front. 
The walls are 
built of  brick- 
work, faced with 
Flettons 
and colour- 


rustic 


washed a blush- 
rose; the windows 
are of the wood 
casement type; 
and the shutters 
to those on the 
first floor are 
painted blue of 
the same shade 
as the front doors. 
The roofs are flat 
and are covered 
with asphalt. 





as applied to street architecture, but it 


is even more important that rural 
dwellings should have gentlemanly 
qualities. These the above-mentioned 


examples undeniably possess. 

A well-planned and _pleasant-looking 
pair of houses at Welwyn Garden City, 
by Mr. C. H. James, built for approxi- 
mately £750 per house, is a real 
achievement in economical building. 

There is infinite variety in the book, 
which should prove helpful, I think, to 
an architect in the early discussion 
stage when he is endeavouring to 
ascertain what is in the client’s mind, 
and to give expression to his (or her 
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[From Small Houses and Bungalows, 


Designed by William S. Grice and Denis Poulton. 


Cost: Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, approximately £1,500 each; and house No. 5, £1,375: 
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The walls up to the first-floor level 


PAIR OF HOUSES, 


covered with elm weatherboarding. 


are hollow built, 11 ins. thick, and iis teak’ «et ae The windows are wooden sashes on 
; . - WELWYN GARDEN : 

are of local stock bricks; above this CITY the ground floor and wooden case- 

level they consist of 3-in. breeze ? a ments on the upper floor. Plans of 
= 3 Designed by C. H. James PP 

blocks with a 3-in. cavity, and are . “ the house are reproduced below. 


rather nebulous ideas. For instance, 
if a more formal treatment may be 
desired, then turn to Mr. Oswald P. 
Milne’s house at Theydon Bois, Essex, 
or to Mr. Edward Maufe’s original 
treatment for a gate house at Friston, 


Sussex, which is actually a couple of 


cottages linked together over a covered 
way, successfully formalized. 

On a smaller scale, but of an equally 
high standard, are the examples given 
of London County Council houses, in 
groups of three, four and six, etc. 
Those at Dagenham, Hendon and 
Hammersmith are exceptionally good, 
and appear over the name of Mr. G. 
Topham Forrest, architect to the 
Council. The L.C.C. might well follow 
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Ground- and first-floor plans of a pair of houses at Welwyn Garden City. 
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the example of H.M. Office of Works 
and permit the name of the actual 
designer to be given. It has long been 
recognized that it is a physical impos- 
sibility that every building erected by 
the Office of Works could have been 
designed by the principal architect, and 
it has now become customary to give 
the individual architects name — 
** Credit where credit is due.” Similarly 
one supposes that the building activities 
of the L.C.C. are too vast to be the 
work of one mind. Why not, therefore, 
give other names besides that of the 
architect to the Council? 

In conclusion, one must not overlook 
the bungalow part of Mr. Chatterton’s 
title. Of those illustrated, I like best 







LIVING coal 





WS6aIS0 tH FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Designed by C. H. James. 


Mr. Herbert Lidbetter’s bungalow at 
Scarborough, because it seems to have 
the greatest amount of character, and 
one feels instinctively that it is 
thoroughly indigenous. 

BASIL OLIVER 


Small Houses and Bungalows. Edited by 
Frederick Chatterton, F.R.1.B.A. London: The 
Architectural Press. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF BEAUTY 


IX reading a book of this kind it is 

depressing to discover how very 
little the learned philosophers have to 
say about architecture, a primary art 
the nature of which should surely have 
been the subject of high speculation. 
One cannot help feeling a certain 
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[From Small Houses and Bungalows. 


Cost : 


750 per house. 
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resentment against Plato, for instance, 
in that he of all people, living within 
sight of the Parthenon less than 100 
years after its erection, should have 
said not a single word which would 
help us to understand it. 

But as Nietzsche has pointed out, 
Piato was really inappreciative of Greek 
civilization and adopted towards con- 
temporary achievements in art and 
science an attitude of covert hostility. 
For he was a pre-Christian ascetic of 
that special school for whom the solid 
objective world was but a pale reflection 
of a spirit superior to it and, in fact, 
almost disdainful of it. Yet it is surely 
chara¢ieristic of the Greek genius in 
art that it assumed the “ spirit”? to be 
resident in the visible world and to 
have no other home whatsoever. Beauty 
was something not merely to be thought, 
but to be fostered in human beings and 
in their environment. Unfortunately, 
Plato has corrupted nearly all the 
philosophers who came after him, with 
the result that they are equally loth 
to interpret ideas in terms of things. 

In this volume one frequently sees 
mention of the word ** form,” but very 
few of the authors who use it attempt 
to define its meaning by the aid of 
illustrations. To Plato, of course, 
‘*‘form,’? in the modern sense of the 
term ‘‘ composition,’ does not exist, 
and he states with great confidence 
that ‘“‘ What is useful is unquestionably 
beautiful,’ thus constituting himself 
the spiritual father of the ‘ function- 
alists.”” What a pity it is that we have 
no record of the creative thoughts 
which gave rise to the great works of 
architecture or sculpture of the fifth 
century B.c., as these would fill up 
some of the lacune in the Platonic 
philosophy. 

The Romans had little to add to the 
conclusions of the Greek writers. But 
Marcus Aurelius accepts the objective 
standard and affirms that: ‘“* Whatever 
is Beautiful, has that Quality from itself; 
’tis finished by its own Nature, and 
Commendation is no part of it.” Of 
the two main schools of theory here 
represented, namely, the “ objective ” 
and the “subjective ’’ the former is 
the more virile and creative, but 
unfortunately it has been badly 
swamped by the latter, which has 
succeeded in identifying esthetic philo- 
sophy with metaphysical and psycho- 
logical speculations not really helpful 
to the practical artist. 

Where the philosophers condescend 
to particularize, however, their observa- 
tions are of great historical interest, 
and it is amusing to read that Bishop 
Berkeley, living in the heyday of the 
eighteenth century, administered a 
severe reproof to a_ generation of 
architects whom it is now the fashion 
toapplaud. He complained that: “ In 
their bold sallies they seem to act 


without aim or design; and to be 
governed by no idea, no reason, or 
principle of art, but pure caprice, 
joined with a thorough contempt of 
the noble simplicity of the ancients, 
without which there can be no unity, 
gracefulness, or grandeur in their 
works; which of consequence will serve 
only to disfigure and dishonour the 
nation, being so many monuments to 
future ages of the opulence and ill- 
taste of the present.’”’ Burke, who 
confesses to find beauty most ap- 
propriately summed up in his concept 
of femininity, proclaims that the quali- 
ties of beauty are: “ First, to be 
comparatively small. Secondly, to be 


smooth. Thirdly, to have a variety 
in the direction of the parts; but 
fourthly, to have these parts not 


angular, but melted as it were into 
each other. Fifthly, to be of delicate 
frame, without any remarkable appear- 
ance of strength.” And he speaks of 
“That sinking, that melting, that 
languor, which is the chara¢teristic of 
the beautiful.” 

The scope of the book is indicated 
when one mentions the names of Hume, 
Kant, Wordsworth, Schopenhauer, 
Hegel, Ruskin, Herbert Spencer, Pater, 
Tolstoy, Wilde and Stevenson. The 
list of living writers includes Santayana, 
Bergson, Croce, I. A. Richards and 
Gentile. The volume appropriately 
ends with a verse from The Testament of 
Beauty, by Robert Bridges. Many 
architects will regret the omission of 
the name of the late Geoffrey Scott 
from these pages. A. T. E. 
Philosophies of Beauty. Selected and edited 


by E. F. Carritt. Clarendon Press. Price 
15s. net. 


Forthcoming Publications 
MODERN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


ODERN Architectural Design, by 

Howard Robertson,  F.R.I.B.A., 
S.A.D.G., which is to be published on 
Friday, June 10, by The Architectural 
Press, provides a companion volume to 
his well-known Principles of Architectural 
Composition ; but in this case he treats 
of detail aspects of design more 
especially from the standpoint of the 
modern movement. 

Theory, and experience gained from 
practice, are blended in a discussion of 
the broad aspects of planning, structure, 
materials, lighting, decoration, and the 
design of the house. Architectural 
design is treated as the outcome of 
logical method, supported by the 
application of acknowledged principles; 
and stress is laid upon the contributions 
of architects of the modern school 
towards a more imaginative use of 
elements of space and form. 

While in no way purporting to be a 
guide to ‘‘ Modernist’’ design, Mr. 
Robertson’s book presents a sane and 


stimulating analysis of many of the 
current problems in design which are 
encountered by practising architect and 
student alike, copiously illustrated by 
line drawings and by photographs of 
some of the most interesting of moderr 
buildings in Europe and America. 
The titles of the chapters are as 
follows : 

I. Organization and plan; _ II. Structure: 
III. Materials for the exterior; IV. Expression; 
V. External details; VI. Interior decoration; 


VII. The house; VIII. Architeétural educa- 
tion. 


The book contains about 240 pages 
and over 100 illustrations ; is bound in 
full cloth, and will be issued at 15s. net 
(postage gd.). It is obtainable from 
the Publishers, g Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.1. 


APPLIED BUILDING MECHANICS 


Applied Building Mechanics, by Arthur 

D. Turner, A.C.G.1., A.M.1.C.E., shortly 
to be published by Messrs. John Wright 
and Sons, Ltd., of Bristol, has been 
executed on similar lines to the author’s 
Mechanics of Building. It covers, how- 
ever, a much wider field of work, 
meeting the needs of modern archi- 
tecture, especially that of industrial 
buildings. 

The book is also suitable for use in 
connection with R.I.B.A. and other 
examinations. No advanced mathe- 
matics are used, but new simplified 
methods are applied, and at the end is 
given a slight structural analysis of 
many actual buildings; this is in several 
cases based upon originals and informa- 
tion direct from the architects. The 
chapters are as follows : 

I. Calculation; II. Bending diagrams and 
deflection : economy in design; III. Frames 
and joints in wood : Indeterminate structure : 
Cross-latticed trusses; IV. Frames in wood, 
continued; partitions; composite trusses; 
beams, and shoring foundations; V. Shear 
distribution; steel frames and beams; VI. Steel 
frames, continued; deflection; the arched rib; 
domes; VII. Steel and iron stanchions and 
struts; foundations; VIII. Masonry and brick- 
work; walls and piers; “* arching ’’; domes; 
IX. Ferro-concrete; beams and the arched rib; 
bending moments; X. Ferro-concrete, con- 
tinued; pillars, tanks and domes; XI. Building 
types and details. Useful tables and data. 
Index. 


It will be published at 7s. 6d. net. 


Publications Received 


The Face of London. By Harold P. 
Clunn. London: Simpkin Marshall, 
Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Ninth Volume of the Wren Society, 
1932. The Parochial Churches of Sir 
Christopher Wren, 1666-1718. Part 
One. Issued only to subscribers. Ox- 
ford : The University Press. 


How to Estimate. By J. T. Rea. Lon- 
don: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 
16s. net. 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


The Strength of Notched 
Timber Beams 


BY W. J. DILLEY 
N the design of timber framing it 
sometimes happens that it is desir- 
able to notch the ends of a horizontal 
member over the supports. And if this 
member serves as a beam supporting 
a vertical load, the question arises 
whether the notching of the ends 
reduces the supporting power of the 
member. 
To attain to some knowledge regarding 


this matter the writer inspired and* 


directed a series of tests which were 
carried out by Messrs. Sayed Fahmy 
and Ramses Zananeri, students at the 
Egyptian Government School of Engi- 
neering, Giza, a good many years ago. 
The results were never published, 
partly because the writer thought that 
at some future time the series of tests 
might be carried further. But although 


no theory regarding the distribution of 


certain 
were 


stresses was _ investigated, 
definite practical conclusions 
derived from the tests. 

The investigation consisted of cross- 
breaking tests of beams of northern pine, 


pitch-pine and oak of various ratios of 


depth to length. Twenty-three beams 
were broken, ten of which were notched 


at the ends to one half of the depth of 


the beam, and thirteen notched to one- 
third of the depth ofthe beam. Lengths 
were from 65 to 160 cms., cross sections 


from 3 Xx 3 to 10 10 cms. 


The load was applied at the centre of 


the beam and the ends were supported 
by rockers so as to preserve uniformity 
of stress on the bearing surface when it 


of failure. The smaller is the ratio 
L/D, the greater is the ratio of shearing 
stress to the maximum tensile stress on 
the cross se¢étion of the beam at the 
centre of the span. 

And therefore when the ratio L/D 
becomes reduced below a certain limit 
the beam will fail by shearing longi- 
tudinally. 

And, other things being equal, the 
deeper the notch is, that is, the less area 
of cross section there is above the 


No. 7 ay ———-— 


i1 


17 —SE 
FIGURE 2. 


re-entrant angle of the notch, the 
greater will be the shear stress at the 
re-entrant angle. 

The table of figure three shows the 
results of the tests of the beams notched 
to one-third of the depth of the beam, 
as regards the manner of failure, 
ratio L/D and the calculated stresses. 
The table of figure four shows the same 


for test beams notched to a depth of 


one-half the depth of the beam. 

It will be seen from figure three that 
with end notches of 4, the lowest value 
of L/D, for beams which broke on the 
tension side, is 13°2, and the highest 
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value of L/D, for beams which broke 
by splitting, is 1570. 

From figure four it is seen that with 
end notches of 3, the lowest value of 
L/D, for beams which broke on the 
tension side, is 30°6 and the highest 
value of L/D, for beams which broke 
by splitting, is 33°7; and this last value 
was for a beam which broke simul- 
taneously both in splitting at the end 
and in tension at the centre. 

The overlap in values of L/D for the 
two methods of failure does not seem 
more than might be attributed to 
variations of relative strength in tension 
and shear of different pieces of timber. 
The writer submits that from the 
results of these tests it might be con- 
cluded that, with the factors of safety 
ordinarily employed in calculations of 
the strength of timber structures, the 
influence on the strength of any beam 
of a notch over the support would be 
nil in the case of a centrally-loaded 
beam, provided that the length between 
supports divided by the depth of the 
beam were not less than 14 in the case 
of a notch of 4 of the depth and not 
less than 33 in the case of a notch of } 
of the depth. 

If the ratio L/D is less than these 
values then an estimate of the strength 
of the beam might be made by con- 
sideration of the average shearing stress 
on the reduced cross-section of the 
beam at the notched end. By inspection 
of figures three and four, and taking 
the average of the results of those pieces 
which broke by splitting longitudinally 
it would appear that a breaking average 
shear stress of 78 kilograms per square 
centimetre, or 1,100 lb. per square 
inch, on the reduced cross-section of 
the beam at the end might be assumed 
for a 4 notch, and a breaking average 


tilted by reason of the bending of the i a — 
‘man . . . . . - 2 S =a 
beam. This is indicated in figure one. i a . set ine — 
No. of Failure Failure J faximum Stress 
Material “ies by in Tensile on reduced 
—_ Pie E Splitting Tension Stress, Cross- 
_— L/D L/D Kgs. per Section, 
> _ a sq. cm. Kgs. per 
—- ‘ t= sq. cm. 
4 L aA 
een Northern Pine I 9'4 603 61 
FIGURE I. * 2 18°8 355 18 
ow ° as . ‘ 3 15°2 1,12! 69 
The test pieces failed ultimately either 4 120 1,193 - @! 
by breaking on the tension side as an il 6 13°8 =. = 
. aot “he 5 S" 1,037 II 
unnotched beam would, or by splitting 41*C>-PIne. 3 130 37 ; 

; : ; ES, ; S Turkish Pine 7 14°2 978 64 
longitudinally, the split being obviously ‘ie 8 13°3 gog 63 
initiated at the re-entrant angle of the Oak 18 14°3 789 51 
notch. Two of the test pieces failed 9 19 32 3 

. °..e . ° > g* 752 7 

by combined splitting and breaking in 9 as — — o26 + 
y . : ry i: > -- a _ OD 
tension. One of these, No. 17, which 23 14°4 1,091 =0 


is pitch-pine, is shown in figure two. 
Figure two is carefully copied from 
photographs of the broken test pieces 
taken by the writer. 

The tests confirm what might have 
been expected in regard to the manner 


* No. 2 failed at a low stress owing to the fibres being twisted round a knot, and the results of the 
test should therefore be ignored. 


FicureE 3.—Breaking tests of centrally-loaded wooden beams, notched over supports to 
4 depth of beam. 
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Average 
Theoretical Shear 
x £ Failure Failure Maximum Stress 
; we peed by in Tensile on reduced 
Material Test Solitt; Tenet ere ee 
Piece Splitting Tension Stress, Cross- 
L/D LD Kgs. per Section, 
sq. cm, Kgs. per 
sq. cm, 
Northern Pine .. on 9 20°8 853 52 
Pitch Pine <r as 10 333 822 32 
II 30°6 git 38 
12 26°6 1,072 52 
13 258 oe 47 
14 26°5 856 41 
15 28°5 1,102 49 
16 28°3 750 33 
ee cs _ 17 33°7 33°7 996 38 
Oak Ss oe * 20 33°5 33°5 950 36 


Ficure 4.—Breaking tests of centrally-loaded wooden beams, notched over supports to 
} depth of beam. 


shear stress of 44 kgs. per sq. centimetre, 
or 620 lb. per sq. inch, for a } notch. 
It might be contended that the number 
of tests is insufficient to warrant the 
drawing of any conclusions as to 
working stresses from the results of the 
tests. An inspection of the tables will 
show that the oak tested was rather 
below average in strength and the pine 
rather above average. 

But the lowest stresses in the tables 
are exceptionally low compared with 
the others and therefore, also having 
regard to the high faétors of safety 
which have to be employed in the 
design of timberwork, owing to the 
very great variation of strength in 
different pieces, the writer is of opinion 
that the conclusions stated above may 
be safely used in practical design. 


The Advantages of Copper 
for Tubing, etc. 
BY JULIUS FRITH 

OR a long time iron and lead were 

practically the only materials used 
for tubes for water services. 
Iron was cheap, and lead pipes could 
easily be formed, though both were 
eminently unsuitable, as both reacted 
unfavourably with some waters. 
Copper, in too many minds, is still 
an expensive luxury. Here are the 
facts: A copper tube, 3-in. bore and 
18-gauge walls will stand 5,000 lb. 
per square inch, while a lead tube of 
the same bore, with walls five times as 
thick and eight times as heavy, will 
only stand one-fifth as much pressure, 
and will cost twice as much. Copper 
tubes can be bent cold almost as easily 
as lead, and will support their own 
weight in long lengths. Copper does 
not require painting as does iron, and 
has considerable intrinsic beauty. 
Dr. Thresh, probably the greatest 
living authority on water supplies in 
relation to public health, has tested 
most of the British waters, and finds 


copper perfectly safe from this point of 
view also. 

To make copper tubes thick enough 
for screwing would be waste of good 
material. The use of light-gauge tubes 
of abundant strength has been made 
possible by compression joints, such as 
those illustrated below. The great 
advances made in autogenous welding 
offer an even cheaper method of 
jointing. 

In central heating, copper has 
also many advantages to offer. Its 
particularly smooth bore ensures good 
circulation under the small heads 
available in gravity systems, and the 
small-bore light-gauge pipes are ideal 
for installations using accelerated circu- 
lation. Used with copper radiators, 
both give the possibility of drawing 
moderate supplies of hot water for 
wash-basins from the heating mains, 
with consequent saving of pipe-work. 

For localities blessed with hard water, 
a boiler working a _ water-to-water 
calorifier on a closed circuit, all in 
copper, gives the best solution to the 
furring-up trouble. 

But it is not only in the form of tubes 
that copper offers good service to the 
architect. 

Copper roofing has, of course, long 
been known, but with the present 
technique in the rolling of copper, 
sheets can be had up to 12 ft. long, 
even longer; up to 14 square feet in 
area is a basis size for length and 
breadth. This last, in 24 gauge, would 
only weigh 14 lb. 

Comparisons in costs are difficult, as 


they may vary from so many local 
causes, but it is safe to say that a 
copper roof is about one-tenth the 
weight of the lightest slates, and 
one-twentieth that of tiles, and in price 
is as cheap as the cheapest. 

Its very high melting point may 
enable it to stop the spread of fire 
where a lead roof would melt. Here, 
as in the previous comparisons, only 
first cost is considered; if the relative 
life is taken into account, the com- 
parison becomes much more favourable 
to copper. 


Seasoning of Timber 


"TH Annual Report of the Forest 

Products Research Board of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research draws attention to the desirability 
of a more rigorous definition of the term 
“* properly seasoned’’ timber. Hitherto the 
general method of seasoning sawn timber has 
been to stack it in open piles in the yard or 
shed for some considerable time before bringing 
it into use. 

The degree of seasoning therefore is 
commonly expressed by stating the minimum 
time the timber has been stored. This, it is 
pointed out, takes no account of the time of 
the year at which seasoning begins; local 
climatic conditions or the variation of these 
conditions from the normal; the initial 
moisture content of the wood; the method 
of piling or the protection afforded to the 
timber. 

The Report accordingly recommends that the 
haphazard specification of the degree of 
seasoning should be abandoned and replaced 
by more precise determination of the actual 
moisture content. This content can be 
readily found with very little trouble from 
the weight of a small specimen taken from 
the stack and the weight of the same specimen 
after having been dried in an oven. 

The Report recommends a moisture content 
not exceeding 25 per cent for general car- 
penters’ work, down to 12°9 per cent. for the 
best joinery and panelling work, block 


flooring, etc., in the case of centrally-heated 


buildings, as against 14°10 per cent. for 
buildings not so heated. It is stated that 
25 per cent. is not low enough to render the 
timber immune from fungus attack, but the 
wet timber can be expected to dry to the safe 
moisture content of 20 per cent. soon after 
being placed in the building. Where the 
wood is to be treated with preservatives, the 
moisture content should not be higher than 
20 per cent. in order to allow proper 
empregnation. 


Oey TH Rossy 
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Compression joint for light-gauge copper tubes, shown assembled (left) and tightened (right). 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE SAVED 


The Debate in the House of Commons 
[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE ] 


HE _long-expected debate on 

Waterloo Bridge took place in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
June 1. The Bridge is now saved as 
a result of the Commons’ decision. 
After the London County Council 
Money) Bill had been read a second 
time, Sir William Davison moved : 
“That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on the Bill that they leave 
out the provision of money for the 
demolition of Waterloo Bridge and the 
erection of a new bridge contained in 
Part I, Item 6 (a) of the First Schedule 
to the Bill.” 
A National Memorial 
Sir William explained that anything 
affecting Waterloo Bridge must be a 


matter of concern to the House of 


Commons, for, in 1816, when the 
bridge was under completion, the 
House passed an Act providing that 
the bridge should be called Waterloo 
Bridge as a national memorial for all 
time of a great victory. The bridge was 
regarded at that time with the same 
feelings as we now regarded the 
Cenotaph. Parliament could not divest 
itself of its responsibility in the matter, 
considering that the taxpayers would 
have to bear more than one-half the 
cost involved, and that Parliament was 
the protector of our national memorials. 
The Royal Commission definitely 
recommended that the bridge should 
not be demolished, but they considered 
that the footways should be corbelled 
out on either side to provide four 
lines of traffic in place of the existing 


three. That was also the opinion of 


the London Society, and all the other 
great national bodies who had protested 
against the destruction of the bridge. 
The cost of underpinning Waterloo 
Bridge, he continued, would be 
£356,000; the cost of building the 
two deformed arches would be 
£150,000; the total cost would come 
to £656,400, and for that sum they 
would have an underpinned, recon- 
ditioned bridge that would provide 
four lines of traffic for all reasonable 
time. The cost of corbelling would 
not be more than £100,000. Let them 
compare that with the L.C.C. estimate 
of £1,300,000 for pulling down the 
existing bridge and building a new 
one. By reconditioning the _ bridge, 
the taxpayer and ratepayer would be 
saved £643,600. Moreover, he was 
advised that the L.C.C. estimate for 
rebuilding the bridge was quite 
inadequate. 

Preserving the Present Bridge 

Lord Hartington, who seconded, 
pointed out that “there was good 


evidence that the existing Waterloo 
Bridge could be made good for all 
time at a cost of £656,000. That was 
a saving of at least £600,000 compared 
with the cost of a new bridge. They 
would also retain a priceless national 
monument which could never be 
replaced. 

The view of the L.C.C. was put by 
Sir George Hume, who said that, in 
the face of present conditions, what 
more could any responsible body do 
than the L.C.C. had done? He could 
not understand how it could be 
suggested that it was more economical 
to spend £750,000 to repair the bridge, 
giving it a life of something like 
twenty years, as compared with an 
expenditure of one million and one- 
third, say, for putting up a completely 
new bridge to meet modern conditions 
and to stand for 100 years. They had 
better not take two bites at the cherry, 
but go straight forward now and face 
the difficulties. We could also build 
great monuments in these days, and 
we had greater memories than the 
memory of Waterloo. When one 
thought of the thousands who had 
tramped Waterloo Bridge on the way 
to Ypres, why not put up a new bridge 
and call it the Ypres Bridge as a 
monument to the time when the soul 
of the nation was revealed in the mind 
of Ypres. 

The Case for the Government 

Mr. Pybus, the Minister of Transport, 
stated the case for the Government. 
He said that it was unfair to divide 
members inside the House and the 
people outside into two parties—those 
who wished to save the bridge and 
those who desired to destroy it. He 
had met among the supporters of the 
L.C.C. no one who wished to destroy 
this very fine historic monument. 
Quite the contrary : the whole history 
of the L.C.C. during the last few years 
had been one of desperate effort to 
save the bridge. During the nine 
years in which the dispute had gone on, 
this fine old structure, shored up with 
timber, had stood as a public eyesore 
of what happened when the doéctors 
disagreed. But it would be well to 
leave behind them the quarrels of the 
past, and to deal with the position as it 
was today. The House was being asked 
whether Parliament was prepared to 
take away from the L.C.C. the necessary 
authority to enable them to discharge 
the responsibility which Parliament 
had given them in regard to the bridge. 
The Government had told the L.C.C. 
that if they decided that there was no 
alternative but that the old bridge 


should be demolished and a new one 
erected in its place, the Government 
would not intervene or obstruct such a 
proposal. His letter to Sir Percy 
Simmons, chairman of the Improve- 
ments Committee of the London 
County Council, confirming his intima- 
tion of the Government’s attitude, 
stated that any grant from the Road 
Fund would have to be limited to 
60 per cent., the normal rate of grant 
to the reconstruction of a class I bridge, 
and would be subject to an assurance 
that the Council would appoint in 
connection with the scheme an architect 
of high standing and repute. 

It was only fair to the House to state 
quite definitely the nature of the 
Government’s commitment. It was 
limited in so far that there could be no 
question of implementing a financial 
guarantee to a scheme to which the 
House had declared itself opposed. 
That would be quite impossible, and 
if, therefore, the instruction were car- 
ried, any commitments already made 
would cease, and in such a situation 
the Government would have, of course, 
to reconsider their decision. One 
trouble in assessing the alternative 
proposals for the reconstruction of the 
existing bridge with four lines of traffic, 
was that really the House was not at this 
moment in possession of any well- 
ordered and set-out statement as to its 
real cost. It was very difficult to 
assess properly the value of proposals 
unless they were accompanied by, at 
any rate, a certain amount of detailed 
estimates and proper designs. Hearing 
that there would be drawings of the 
bridge reconstructed with four lines of 
traffic by Sir Reginald Blomfield in the 
Royal Academy, he inspected them. 
The drawings were, he believed, also 
published in The Times. He was 
extremely gratified to notice what a small 
effect, apparently and from looking at 
the picture, the corbelling out of three 
feet nine inches made in the appearance 
of the bridge. It was quite pleasing. 
He then inspected a large-scale model, 
which the London County Council had, 
of the bridge as widened and corbelled 
out, and found that the effect of the 
corbelling out was by no means so 
pleasing to his untutored eye as was the 
case in the drawing published im the 
Press. But they might take another 
opinion, that of Sir Edwin Lutyens, on 
this subject. He was asked to give his 
opinion on the esthetic and artistic 
effet of corbelling out the bridge, and 
he said that the overhanging of foot- 
ways would altogether destroy the 
architectural effect of the bridge, and 
would create not only a_ new bridge 
but an ugly one. 

The dispute about this bridge could 
not go on for ever. If agreement was 
impossible from the artistic side, it 
was possible from the more mundane 
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side to get some agreement. It was 
impossible to make anything of the 
irreconcilable jumble of figures put 
forward by those who opposed the 
L.C.C. scheme. The official estimate 
of the L.C.C. for demolishing the old 
bridge and replacing it by a new one, 
to take six lines of traffic, was stated 
to be £1,295,000. That estimate, he 
understood, contained 10 per cent. for 
contingencies. It appeared to have 
every evidence of being carefully drawn 
up and accurately made out. The 
nearest estimate which they could get 
under the terms and _ specifications 
which the L.C.C. would require, was 
that the cost of reconditioning and 
widening the existing bridge to take 
four lines of traffic would be no less 
than £1,081,000. That was widely 
different from the figure given by the 
opponents of the L.C.C. scheme. 

No one who had inspected Waterloo 
Bridge would belittle the dangers of a 
collapse. For seven or eight years 
a staff had been watching the bridge 
night and day, and the L.C.C. had 
spent £7,000 per annum on that 
account. The bridge was in a very 
bad state indeed. He deplored the 
rejection by the House of the Charing 
Cross Bridge scheme. It would have 
provided the means of dealing with the 
traffic of Central London, which was 
for ever increasing. The rejection of 
that scheme made the provision of a 
new Waterloo Bridge, carrying six lines 
of traffic, all the more imperative. 
The new bridge was also the best in the 
interests of economy. He hoped that 
the L.C.C. proposal would not be 


defeated at the instance of a body of 


opinion which was neither official in 
its chara¢ter and  was_ obviously 
divergent in its views. 


The Traffic Problem 
Lord Balniel declared that it was no 


good getting traffic on to a bridge if 


they could not get it off. The proposed 
new bridge would make further expen- 
diture inevitable. If the new bridge 
did not increase traffic it would be 
useless; if it did increase traffic there 
would again be chaos in the Strand. 
Sir Henry Jackson said that the 
London Traffic Advisory Committee 
had definitely come to the conclusion 
that from the point of view of the 
river traffic problem alone Waterloo 
Bridge was a menace, and that any 
attempt to widen it would make the 
problem of navigation infinitely more 
difficult. On purely traffic grounds a 
new bridge should be proceeded with 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Duff Cooper, in winding up the 
debate, said that the question of 
Waterloo Bridge should be regarded 
by the House as one of national im- 
portance. The Minister of Transport 
estimated that under-pinning and 


restoring Waterloo Bridge would cost 


£300,000 less than a new bridge. He 


believed that figure was too low, but, 
even so, £300,000 was worth saving. 
It would give some indication of the 
National Government’s desire to save. 
He appealed specially to members of 
the Conservative Party, for he would 
have thought that for Conservatives 
here at least was something worth 
conserving. Even in these hard times, 
for the sake of so unique a masterpiece, 


SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. COMPETITION 

HE following letter has been sent by 
Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.1.B.A., to 
all the competitors who took part in the 


R.1.B.A. Competition : 


he would have beenprepared toadvocate 
the spending of money, but the extra- 
ordinary thing was that the opposite 
was here the case. One nearly always 
had to choose between beauty and 
economy. Surely never before in our 
rough island story had the road of 
economy led to architectural glory. 
After further debate, the instruction 
to the Committee was carried by 2 
votes to 154. Waterloo Bridge has 
thus been preserved. 


INSTITUTIONS 


May 28, 1932. 


22 


Dear FELLOW-MEMBER, 

On behalf of the Institute I wish to send you 
a special word of thanks for your contribution 
to the great competition for our new building. 
I would like you to know how very highly the 


OUR PRESIDENTS: 5 


T. Cecil 


Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society of Architects 


N R. T. Cecil Howitt, F.R.1.B.A., was 
. articled during the years 1904 
to 1906 to Mr. A. N. Bromley, of 
Nottingham, and in 1907 became 
a student at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, Westminster, where he was 
placed first in their competition 
for the outlay of the Marble Arch. 
In 1908 he was appointed manager 
of Messrs. Bromley and Watkins’ 
London office, and in the following 
year won a 
medal for his 
architectural 
measured draw- 
ings. In 1911 
he qualified as 
| an Associate of 
the R.1.B.A.; in 
1912 he became 
a medallist in 
architectural 
design; and 
from 1909 to 
1913 he’ was 
architectural 
assistant in 
Messrs. Bromley 
and Watkins’ 
Nottingham 
office. Here 
his principal work was _ in 
connection with business premises 
and banks in England; telephone 
exchanges in England, Spain and 
Turkey; and domestic work in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham. 
During March, 1914, he travelled, 
studied and sketched in France, 
Italy, Greece, Austria and Germany, 
specialising in Italian Renaissance. 
From 1914 to 1919 he served in the 





Howitt 


war in the Leicestershire Regiment, 
being eventually promoted to the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel. In June, 1917, he 
was mentioned in dispatches; in Oc- 
tober, 1917, was awarded immediate 
D.S.O.; in January, 1918, was 
again mentioned in dispatches; and 
in December, 1918, he was awarded 
the Légion d’Honneur (French). 

From 1920 to 1924 he was engaged 
in the development of numerous 
housing estates 
throughout 
various parts of 
the country, | 
but principally | 
in Nottingham. | 
In 1926 he | 
commenced his 
present archi- 
tectural — prac- 
tice. In 1927 
he travelled | 
and studied in 
the United 
States and 
Canada; and in 
the year 1g2gin_ | 
Denmark and 
Sweden. 

The year 1929 saw the completion 
of his New Exchange Buildings and 
Town Hall at Nottingham. In 
1930 he travelled and studied in 
Germany; and in the following 
year won the open competition for 
New Head Offices, Birmingham 
Municipal Bank. He was elected | 
President of the Nottingham, Derby 
and Lincoln Archite¢tural Society in 
April, 1931. 














work of all the competitors has been appreci- 
ated. ‘The members of the Institute responded 


most loyally to this call. The numbers of 


leading men and of our oversea members who 
have helped to make the competition a success 


by submitting designs are very gratifying. 
There can. of course, be only one winning 
design: but the assistance which has been 


given ‘by everyone who entered the competi- 
tion towards securing the Institute a worthy 
home, and towards the improvement of the 
art of architecture, has filled us with gratitude 
to our members and pride in their industry and 
loyalty. 

In the name of our Institute please therefore 
accept most hearty thanks from 

Yours sincerely, 
R, UNWIN (PRESIDENT 

The number of members of the 
R.I.B.A. and members of allied societies 
who participated in the competition 
was 415: 282 sets of designs were 
submitted, and these comprised 2,987 
separate drawings. 


R.I.B.A. EXHIBITION 
An exhibition of architeéts’ working 
drawings will be held in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries from Wednesday, June 15, to 
Saturday, June 25, inclusive. 
The exhibition will be open daily 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
8 p.m. (Saturdays, 5 p.m.), and will 
include drawings lent by: Messrs. E. 
Stanley Hall, - F.r.1.B.a. (Laboratory 


Block, Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, 
Hammersmith. House at Headley, 
Surrey: T. P. Bennett,  F.R.1.B.A. 
Saville Theatre); H. T. Buckland, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Violet Melchett Infant Wel- 
fare Centre Herbert O. Ellis and 
Clarke, — FF.R.I.B.A. Daily — Express 
Building), and W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.B.A 


Hospital at Westbury, Wilts. 

The exhibition will contain the 
drawings that a_ practising architect 
hands to a contractor, and some very 
comprehensive sets will be shown. 
A good idea will be given of the volume 
of work which must be done by an 
architeét’s office to produce a building. 
A Special Students’ Evening will be 
held at the Exhibition on Wednesday, 
June 15, at 8 p.m. All students are 
cordially invited to attend. It is hoped 
that the architects (or their representa- 
tives) who have lent exhibits will be 
present in order to explain the drawings 
to the students. Refreshments will be 
provided, and no cards of admission are 
required. 


HANTS AND I.0.W. ARCHITECTS 
The annual general meeting of the 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Archi- 
tectural Association was held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Southsea, on May 28, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Ingalton 
Sanders, F.R.1.B.A., the President. 
Following the business meeting and 
lunch the members visited the new 
Northern Secondary School under the 
guidance of Mr. A. J. Sharp, the 
Education Archite&, and the Ports- 


mouth airport, round which they were 
conducted by Mr. R. J. Jenkins, the 
City Engineer. 

The annual report submitted by Mr. 
A. L. Roberts, F.R.1.B.A., stated that 
the total membership for the past year 
totalled 307, compared with 269 in the 
previous vear. 

Messrs. E. Bird, F.R.1.B.A., and E. H. 
M. Ebbs, A.R.1.B.A., were elected 
Fellows, and Messrs. J. Birkett and 
W. J. Carpenter Turner were elected 
Associates of the Association. 
Commenting on the report, the Chair- 
man said it was highly satisfactory. 
The Association was not sitting down 
and stagnating, but was doing actual 
and useful work, as was shown by the 
increase in membership. He empha- 
sized the importance of the work done 
on the Town Planning Committee, and 
paid a tribute to the work of the hon. 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. Roberts. 
Mr. A. C. ‘Townsend,  A.R.I.B.A., 
suggested that the Association should 
show a litthe more interest in bad 
buildings. Their interest usually, as 
architects, was primarily in good 
buildings, but Portsmouth and_ places 
around about the outskirts were un- 
satisfactory in respect of speculative 
work. He thought it was high time 
the Association gave a lead; they ought 
to provide a background to work on. 
Mr. Roberts said it was always the 
aim of the Association to help in this 
direction. Things were moving in 
the establishment of town planning 
authorities throughout the country, 
who should help, provided they got a 
suitable organization to manage and 
control elevations. The Joint Archi- 
tects and Builders’ Boards had not 
been operating as they should. 


PRESERVATION OF RURAL WALES 
It was revealed in the report presented 
by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, F.R.1.B.A., 
at the annual meeting of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural Wales, held 
recently, that in 1931 there was an 
excess of expenditure over income by 
the Council to the extent of £371, 
compared with £213 in 1930. This 
increase was explained by the fact that 
they had now engaged an organizer. 
Lord Boston, in his presidential ad- 
dress, said the Council had made an 
honest attempt to try and awaken their 
fellow-countrymen to the dangers which 
threatened their inheritance, but the 
response had not been commensurate 
with the effort. Hitherto they had 
been able to carry out their work on an 
adequate scale owing to assistance from 
outside sources, for which they had 
to thank their ally the C.P.R.E. The 
Society had decided to make use of 
these means as long as they lasted, 
hoping that in the meantime they 
should instil into their fellow-country- 
men generally a greater measure of 
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enthusiasm for the protection of the 
amenities of their native land. He 
appealed to their supporters, and par- 
ticularly to the county councils, to 
second the efforts of the executive. 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis said the 
ambition of the Council was to try and 
instil into the people of Wales a spirit 
that would make them take serious 
things seriously and make them realize 
that they had something which was too 
precious to be spoilt either by negligence 
or shortsighted exploitation by other 
people. In one sentence their message 
was this: “* We want Wales to cultivate 
a proper self-respect.” —_—- Visually, 
apparently, they, as Welsh people, 
were externally blind. They did not 
see that civilization includes’ an 
appreciation of Nature. 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS 

At the monthly meeting of the Royal 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, 
held in Edinburgh on May 24, Mr. John 
Watson, F.R.1.B.A., President, in the 
chair, the following winners of the 
Incorporation prizes and studentships 
were announced : 

Mr. John Patterson (Edinburgh College of Art), 
Rowand Anderson Silver Medal and Student- 
ship (£100); Mr. Thomas Hill Thoms (Glasgow 
School of Art), certificate and second place 
with prize (£20): Miss Kathleen H. Arthur 
Glasgow School of Art), ‘* honourable 
mention”; Mr. D. G. Bannerman (Edinburgh 
College of Art), first place and prize (£50) in 
the Rutland prize competition; Mr. G. H. 
Lawrence (Edinburgh College of Art), Incor- 
poration Prize (£15); Mr. Alan Reiach (Edin- 
burgh College of Art), receiving ‘* honourable 
mention” and prize (£5). The * quarterly ” 
essay prize (£20), was awarded to Mr. Patrick 
M‘Neil, A.R.1.B.A., London, the maintenance 
scholarship (£50) being granted to an Aberdeen 
student. 

The following members were elected : 
As Fellows: Mr. Leslie G. Thomson. Asso- 
ciates : Messrs. G. L. Auldjo Jamieson, J. W. 
Stewart and J. A. Patterson, W. H. Henry, 
Dunoon; Kenneth J. Finlayson, and Charles A. 
Rose. As Students: Messrs. Peter Tinto, Ian 
Mackenzie, James F. Anderson, and J. B. Noble, 
James Milne, Harold J. Gregory, and Charles I. 
Edmonstone. 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


The Council of the above Institution 
recently made the following awards for 
the session 1930-31: The Institution 
bronze medals to Messrs. F. E. Drury 
(London), C. A. Harding (Yorkshire), 
A. E. Pierce (Lancashire and Cheshire), 
and H. M. Hale (Midland Counties), 
and the Institution silver medal to 
Mr. F. E. Drury in respect of his paper, 
“The Structural Engineer and_ his 
Vocational Training.” 

The Dorman Long Travelling Scholar- 
ship 1931, value £300: The gold medal 
has been awarded to the winner of the 
scholarship, Mr. E. W._ Bentley 
(Graduate), and the silver and bronze 
medals to Messrs. D. A. Godfrey 
(Graduate) and J. B. G. Martin 
(Graduate) respectively. 
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LAW REPORTS 


DILAPIDATION AND POSSESSION CLAIM 
Crowe v. Ring and others. Official Referee’s 
Court. Before Mr. S. R. C. Bosanquet, h.C. 

HIS was a case in which a landlord 

claimed possession of premises at 
66 Upper Park Road, Hampstead, on 
the ground of breach of covenants to 
repair under a lease. 

Mr. Wilfred Lewis said his client, 
Mr. Frank Crowe, of Sloane Street, 
S.W., brought his action against the 
defendants, the Misses King, who were 
the lessees of the premises under an 
assignment, to recover possession and 
consequent damages and mesne profits 
by reason of alleged breach of covenants 
in the lease. The defendants asked 
for relief from forfeiture, and this his 
client was willing to accede to, pro- 
vided that the covenants to repair were 
properly carried out by the defendants. 
The defendants were assignees of a 
lease and had held the premises since 
1926. Notice had been served upon 
them to carry out certain repairs, and 
ijt was true that by the time the writ 
was issued they had carried out some 
of the repairs. 

The defendants appeared in person, 
and called evidence as to the work they 
had done. 

The Official Referee said he came 
to the conclusion that he would grant 
defendants relief from forfeiture upon 
certain terms. They must do the 
repairs specified in the notice by a 
fixed date and pay the costs and £10 
for mesne profits. Further, he ordered 
that they give an undertaking to pay 
the rent of the premises in accordance 
with the terms of the lease. 


OF WAY 


Before 


OBSTRUCTION OF RIGHT 
Price v. Pugh. Chancery Division. 
Mr. Justice Maugham 

This was an action by neighbours at 
Roestock, near St. Albans, the plaintiff, 
Mr. F. Price, occupying a general stores 
there, and the defendant, Mr. P. Pugh, 
owning adjoining property in Roestock 
Lane. 

The plaintiff complained that the 
defendant had obstructed a door and 
a window by erecting a stack of 
faggots in the adjoining yard. The 
result was that plaintiff had been de- 
prived of the use of his right of way to 
his door, and had suffered a loss of 
light to his window. 

The defence was a claim by the 
defendant to the yard and cartway. 
He denied that plaintiff had any right 
of way over it or that what he had done 
had interfered with the plaintiff’s 
ancient lights, and further alleged 
that plaintiff had not used his doorway, 
which was kept locked. 

His lordship, after hearing a mass of 
evidence, said he came to the con- 


clusion that plaintiff's claim to the 
light to his window could not be 
disputed. With regard to there being 
an actionable nuisance, that had not 
been established, as it appeared that 
the room was lighted by another 
window. ‘The next point was with 
regard to the yard and cartway. In 
his opinion, the defendant was not 


entitled in fee simple to the whole of 


it. A portion belonged to the plaintiff, 
and neither plaintiff nor defendant had 
a right of way over the property of the 
other. It followed that the faggots 
stacked by the defendant were partly 


on his own land and partly on that of 


the plaintiff. The result was that the 
plaintiff was entitled to an injunction 
restraining the defendant from  ob- 
structing the right of way on plaintiff's 
land, as he had indicated. He granted 
plaintiff 40s. nominal damages and 
defendant would have to pay half the 
costs of the action. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, 

Wratten and Godfrey, has removed his 
office from 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Business communications should in future 
be addressed to him at 203 High Street, 
Lewes, Sussex (Tel. 268). Inter- 
views can be arranged by appointment at 
19 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. (Tel. Victoria 
6887). 

The partnership between Mr. Arthur F. 
Usher, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Joseph Hill, 
F.R.I.B.A., under the style of Messrs. Yetts, 
Sturdy and Usher, has been dissolved and 
the pra¢tice will in future be carried on by 
Mr. Hill, at his present address, No. 34 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. The title of the 
firm in future will be Joseph Hill, F.r.1.B.a. 
(formerly Yetts, Sturdy and Usher). 


OBITUARY 


We regret to announce the death of 
the following two archite¢ts : 

Mr. C. L. Hall, 4.R.1.B.4., of the firm 
of Messrs. Fairbrother and Hall, archi- 


Lewes 


tects and surveyors, of Blackburn, 
Poulton and Blackpool ; 
Mr. E. A. Pearce, L.R.LB.A., of 


Estelle Road, Hampstead. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


June 16.—Sending-in Day. Perspective of a 
traditional English Cottage in a Rural Setting, 
for the Incorporated Association of Architeéts 
and Surveyors. Submitted designs will be 
judged by a panel of assessors under the chair- 
manship of the President of the Association, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, k.c.1.£., R.A. Sixteen cash 
prizes of twenty guineas each will be awarded. 
Full particulars, etc., obtainable from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, 
S.W.1. 

September 1.—Sending-in Day.  All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums : 50 guineas, 20 guineas 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 


Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 

RoyaL ACADEMY, Burlington House, W. 
Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 

SmrR JOHN SOANE’S MusEuM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of garden designs. (10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.) Until June ro. 10 a.m. 

INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. Annual General 

At the Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly, W.1. 
By C. A. Master- 


Annua 


Meeting. 
“Gas Fire Flues and Ventilation.” 


man, M.A., and T. G. Noble, B.A. 11.15 a.m. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 9. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 10 

Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Extraordinary 


general meeting for the purpose of considering the 
proposed new Articles of Association of the 
Institution. 6.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. At Winchester. Council Meeting, 
3 p.m. General Meeting, 6.15 p.m. 3 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE I1 
Sunrise, 4.43 a.m. Sunset, 9.16 p.m. . 
St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocrETy. Visit to 


the Parish Church, Bromley, and Bromley College. 


Guides: The Rev. Preb. B. F. W. Relton, M.A., and 
the Rev. W. H. Davy. 2.30 p.m. 
FULHAM HovsInG ASSOCIATION. Grand Summer 


Féte, to be held in the grounds of Fulham Palace. 
3 to 8 p.m. 3 p.m 


MONDAY, JUNE 13 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street W.1. Announcement of 
election of Council and Standing Committees. 8 p.m. 
EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS AND 
MODELS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE, organized by the 
R.I.B.A. At the Art Gallery, Manchester. Until 
July 3. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14 
LONDON Socrety. Visit to the 
Hallows, By-the-Tower, Byward 
Opposite Mark Lane Station.) 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 
R.I.B.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 
An informal reception will be held at the Masonic 


Church of All 
Street, E.C.3. 
3 p.m. 


Temple, Bridge Street. 8 to 11 p.m. 8 p.m. 
LONDON SOCIETY. Visit to Trinity Wharf, Orchard 
Place, Blackwall, E.14. 2.30 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN- 
GINEERS. At Glasgow. Annual Meeting. Until June 15. 
Presidential address by Thomas Somers, M.I.C.E. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16 
R.I.B.A., ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 
10.30 a.m.: Assemble at the Town Hall for the in- 
augural meeting. The inaugural address will be 
delivered by the President of the R.I.B.A., to be 
followed by a symposium on ‘‘ Art and the People,” 
by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.1.B.A., Eric Gill and 
others. 12.45 p-m.: Lunch at the Midland Hotel. 
2 p.m. Assemble at the new Reference Library, 
where the Conference photograph will be taken. 
2.45 p.m Alternative visits. 8.30 p.m.: Reception 
by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
of Manchester at the City Art Gallery, where there 
will be an exhibition of modern architecture. 
10.30 a.m. 
INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN- 
GINEERS. At Glasgow. Annual Meeting. Discussion 
on the following papers: ‘‘ County Road Practice in 
Scotland,” by G. S. Barry; ‘“ Regional Planning, with 
special reference to the Clyde Valley Area,”’ by F. A. B. 
Preston; ‘Glasgow Roads, Drainage and Bridge 
Works,” by J. McGrory and Alex. McCulloch ; ‘‘ Sewage 
Purification in Glasgow,”’ by William Tennant; and 
“Street Lighting in Relation to Road Surfaces,’ by 
S. B. Langlands. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 17 


R.I.B.A., ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 
Alternative whole-day tours (10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.). 





7.15 p.m.: Banquet at the Midland Hotel. 10 a.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN- 
GINEERS. At Glasgow. Annual Dinner at the 
Central Hotel. 7 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18 
R.I.B.A., ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At 
Informal visits. 
NATIONAL TRUST AND SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. Visit to Longford Castle and 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 


MONDAY, JUNE 20 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Annual 
Conversazione, to be held at the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22 
IONDON SociETy. Annual River Trip. 2 p.m 

Ieave Westminster Pier. 3.15 p.m.: Arrive at 
Royal Victoria and Albert and King George V Docks 
and lock in at King George V Entrance. 3.45 p.m.: 
ITand at Dry Dock. 4.15 p.m.: Re-embark and 
lock out. 7 p.m.: Arrive at Westminster Pier. 

2 p.m. 


Manchester. 


MONDAY, JUNE 27 


LONDON SocIETY. Visit to the House of St. 
Christopher, 9 De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, 
S.E.5. 3 p.m. 
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THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors and some of the sub-contractors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

King George V Dock Staff Offices 
764-766). General contractors, Trollope 
&  Colls, Ltd. The 
Lawford Asphalte Co., asphalt; Higgins & 
Griffiths, Ltd., eleétric lighting and power; 
The Rom River Co., facing bricks; F. de 
Jong & Co., Ltd., fibrous plaster; J. P. 
White and Sons, Ltd., furniture; Mumford 
Bailey and Ltd., heating and 
ventilation and kitchen equipment; James 
Gibbons, Ltd., ironmongery, casements, 
etc.; W. H. Heywood & Co., lantern lights, 
etc.; H. Pontifex and Sons, Ltd., sanitary 
fittings; The Express-S.M.S. Lift Co., Ltd., 
service lift: George Haughton & Co., stone 
carving: Cope & Co., wall and floor tiling; 
The Acme Flooring and Paving Co.. wood 
block flooring. 


pages 


Sub-contractors : 


Preston, 


West- 
General 
F. G. Minter, Ltd., who were 
also responsible for the rubber flooring. 
engineer, 8S. W. Budd, 
Sub-contractors : London and 
Wales Steel Construction Co., Ltd., steel- 
work; Hollocast floors, designed by Indented 


Vincent 


pages 7607-709). 


Vincent House, 
minster, S.W.1 
contractors : 


Square, 


Consultant 
A.M.INST.C.E. 


Bar and Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., 


and executed by Girlings Ferro Concrete 
Brick Works Co., bricks: 
\dlard, Ltd., roof tiles: Malcolm 
Lid.. 


Co.; Grovebury 
Roberts 
McLeod. 


reinforced concrete stair- 


case; Frederick Jukes, handrail: S. W. 
Farmer and Son, Ltd., external iron 
staircase; James Gibbons, Ltd., metal 


windows (front Williams and Williams, 
Lid., metal windows back Charles 
Walker & Co.. marble work: Carter & Co., 
Co. Lad. 
and sanitary fittings; Hay- 
wards, Ltd., lantern lights; Etchells Cong- 
Muir, Ltd., lift Berkeley 
Electrical Co.. Ltd., electrical heating and 
lighting. 

St. Catherine’s Convent of Mercy, 
Burngreave Road, Sheffield (pages 772 
773). General contractor, D. O'Neill and 
Son, who were also responsible for the 


floor tiling: Leeds Fireclay 


faience facing 


don and 


foundations and 
Sub - contra¢tors : 


demolition, excavation, 
Limmer and 
Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt; 
J. Hadfield and Ltd., paths; 
Yorks Amalgamated Produ¢ts Ltd., orange 
facing bricks; Himley Brick Co., Ltd., 
brindled bricks: Chas. Ross, Ltd., structural 
steel; W. Proctor, Ltd., slates; T Foster 
& Co., leaded glass; Hollis Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., wood-block Hodkin and 
Jones, Ltd., terrazzo flooring; Brightside 


joinery. 


Sons, 


flooring ; 


Foundry and Engineering Co.,  Ltd., 
central heating: Sheffield Eleé¢trical In- 
stallation Co., Ltd.,  eleétric wiring; 


General Electric Co., Ltd., eleétric light 
fixtures; G. Simpson and Ltd., 
plumbing; A. Brown & Co., door furniture; 
Mellowes & Co., Ltd., casements; Hydes 


Son, 


& Wigfull, Ltd., folding gates: Stiles 
& Jones, Ltd., plaster; W. J. Wilson and 
Son, decorative plaster. 

Messrs. Central Joinery Co. (1927), Ltd., 
in addition to executing the English oak 
panelling in the principal administrative 
rooms and the concert hall in Broadcasting 
House, illustrated in our issue for May 25, 
were also responsible for the oak flush doors 
throughout the building. 


TRADE NOTES 


Considerable extensions are being 
carried out at the Arsenal Football Ground, 
London, where a large number of Midhurst 


White bricks are being used. 


now 


These bricks 
have all the light-reflecting properties of 
qather white bricks, but it is claimed for 
them that in addition no glare is given off, 
and that atmospheric deposits do not readily 
adhere—an important point in subsequent 
upkeep. decided 
Midhurst Whites at present. 


There is a vogue for 
The makers 
report an increase in sales of 650 per cent. 
during the last year alone. 

* 


There is a wealth of sound advice for the 
manufacturer in the new brochure, Adver- 


tising : The hey to Bigger Sales, just issued by 
Messrs. Ernest Ingram Hill, Ltd., the 


advertising and sales promotion experts, 
of 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. The 
man who is diffident of the value of adver- 
tising will do well to pause for a moment 
and think of the 
successful firms. 


names of some very 
In every case the names 
that will come first to his mind are those 
which advertise consistently. Among the 


many famous firms 


whose advertising is 
managed by Messrs. Ernest Ingram Hill, 
Ltd., are Messrs. Ltd. The 


progress of outlined in the 
brochure, reads more like a romance than 


Electrolux, 
Electrolux, 
commercial 


a sober account of 


history. 
Electrolux 
started here with a capital of £5,000, in 
This 
concern now has a capital of £1,000,000 
and a fine modern 


Luton, Beds., on a site of 232 acres. 


Ten years ago, it is stated, 


one room in a London side street. 


factory situated at 
This 
company has today over 2,000 employees. 
Despite trade depression, Eleétrolux sales 
for 1931 marked progress; which 
proves what can be done by an efficient 
management pursuing a courageous and 
well-planned sales policy. More than ten 
years ago Messrs. Ernest Ingram Hill, Ltd., 
wrote the first Ele¢trolux advertisement. 
Today they are the sole advertising agents 
for this company. And this is not all. It is 
also stated that one firm with which they 
have been associated increased its annual 
output from 
six years. 


show 


150,000 to 360,000 tons in 
Another old-established business 
embarked on a modest advertising cam- 
paign in February of last year. By Septem- 
ber the works were operating at full capacity 
and the sales for the year were in excess of 
those for any preceding year in the com- 


pany’s long existence. The service rendered 


to the client by Messrs. Ernest Ingram Hill, 
Ltd., is complete and includes advice on 
the correét amount to spend on advertising; 
drafting the campaign; writing, designing 
During 
the nineteen years this agency has been in 
have produced at 
advertisements, so are 


and placing the advertisements. 


existence they least 


20,000 well ex- 
perienced in the highly creative work of 
designing and writing press announcements. 
One important service they claim to render 
to the client is searching out new avenues 
of trade. Often they can suggest new 
applications of his product and point out 
They can 
tell him how many potential customers 
there are in any distriét; how many whole- 
salers; how many retailers; and how much 


fresh fields for him to exploit. 


it will cost to make an effective appeal. 
* 


The new ele¢tric sign in Trafalgar Square, 
which reads “ Buy British ! Smoke Canadian 
Club tobacco and cigarettes,’’” occupies a 
site measuring 110 ft. by 4o ft. high, and is 
claimed to be the largest illuminated sign 
in the British Isles. including 
the gas and _ glass made in 
England. To produce the intense glow, 


about 185 miles of wire are employed. This, 


Every part 
tubes) was 


of course, includes the transformers, thirty- 
four in number, which have a total current 
consumption of approximately nine units 
per hour. The total cost of the current 
consumed by this huge sign is approxi- 
It is constructed of 
Claudegen neon tubes of 15 mm. to 30 mm. 
in diameter, which are placed in the trough 
of the letters. The huge metal letters are 
finished with cellulosed enamel. The sign 
is switched on and off automatically by 


mately 1s. 4d. per hour. 


means of an Osram photo cell, which is a 
This is used in 
an ele¢trical circuit in such a manner that 
a small change in current is produced in 
the circuit when the light on the cell alters. 
Although this change in current is very 
small—the actual about a 
millionth part of that flowing through an 
ordinary 100-watt ele¢étric lamp—it can be 
magnified by means of an ordinary wireless 
The amplified current is used to 
operate the switch-gear which turns the 
sign on or off. In this way at nightfall, or 
at any time when daylight falls below a 
certain limit, the sign automatically comes 
on. This device thus ensures, it is claimed, 
that the sign is always on when its value 
to the advertiser is greatest, and its operation 
is made independent of an attendant. 


device sensitive to light. 


current is 


valve. 


The Hon. John Mulholland and Mr. 
Benton Jones have been appointed dire¢tors 
of Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


+ 


The Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd., near 
Nottingham, have recently secured several 
contracts for their cast iron roads from the 
City of Birmingham, the Borough Councils 
of Rochdale and Burnley, and the Great 
Western Railway Company. 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


Plans passed by the acton Corporation : 
Factory for Amri Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Park Royal Road ; factory for Food Industries, 
Ltd., Gorst Road; premises for Lloyds Bank, 
Park Royal Road: factory for Messrs. Pahl Bros., 
Ltd., Minerva Road ; factory for Porcella Pro- 
ducts, Ltd., Chase Road, for Mr. F. E. 
Simpkins; six houses, Vyner Road, for Messrs. 
J. Atherton & Co.; alterations for Parfumeries 
de Paris, Warple Way, for Messrs. T. Poore 
& Son; six houses, Western Avenue, for Mr. W. 
Atkinson; alterations and additions, St. Martin’s 
Church, Hale Gardens, for Mr. F. Etchells; 
additions, St. Vincent’s School, Rosemount 
Road, for Mr. G. P. Pratt. 

Barclays Bank, Ltd., are to erect bank premises 
in Bellegrove Road, BEXLEY. 

Plans passed by the croypon Corporation : 
Six houses, Temple Road, alterations and addi- 
tions, 91 Park Lane, and shop, Blackhorse Lane, 
for Messrs. Hooker and Rogers; nine houses, 
Biggin Hill, for Messrs. Thomas and Son; store, 
Court Road, and additions, Cumnor House, 
Pampisford Road, for Messrs. Williams, Holli- 
day and Partners; ten houses, Cheston Avenue, 
for Mr. H. Miller; seventeen garages, Pollards 
Hill, and four houses, Waddon Court Road, for 
Mr. H. Macintosh; eight garages, Tavistock 
Road, for Vesta Finance, Ltd.; three houses, 
Brighton Road, for Mr. P. Richardson; mission 
hall, for Good Shepherd Mission, Union Road, 
for Messrs.. Heazell and Sons; thirty-eight 
garages, Bennets Way, and forty-seven houses, 
South Way, for Messrs. J. Cronk and Sons, Ltd. ; 
nursing home, Bridle Road, for Mr. H. J. 
Newman; twelve houses, Davidson Road, for 
Messrs. J. W. Hall and Sons, Ltd.; three houses, 
Chipstead Avenue, for Mr. G. H. Dales; shop 
and two houses, Kynaston Road, for Mr. F. G. 
Dicken; five shops and flats, Wickham Road, for 
Mr. G. W. Brice. 

The Middlesex C.C. has prepared a scheme for 
extensions at the Redhill Institution, EDGWARE, 
at a cost of £134,125. 

Plans passed by the FINCHLEY U.D.c.: Eight 
houses, Claremont Park, for Mr. H. Cook; two 
houses, Brim Hill, for Messrs. Mead Crofts, 


Ltd.; six flats, four houses and ten garages, off 


Lichfield Grove, for Messrs. Payne & Co.; two 
houses, Kingsley Way, for Mr. L. C. Gibson; 
alterations, Ballards Lane, for Messrs. W. Jelks 
and Sons; extensions, St. Mary’s Church, 
Hendon Lane, for the churchwardens; alterations 
and additions, 6, 7, 8 Friern Watch Parade, for 
Great Northern Motor Co.; fifteen houses, 
Chandos Road, for Mr. E. Sage; four cottages, 
Green Road, for Mr. F. J. Moody. 

Plans passed by the FULHAM B.c, : Extensions, 
Appliance Works, Eastcourt Road, for Mr. G. 
Garner; bungalow, Parsons Green, for Messrs. 
Andrew and Andrew; extensions, 1-3 Stephen- 
dale Road, for Messrs. W. J. Marston and Son; 
additions, Hickman’s Dairy, Burlington Road, 
for Messrs. Cripps & Co. 

Plans passed by the HORNsEY Corporation : 
Flats and offices, Coleridge Road, for Messrs. F. 
Cottrell, Ltd.; alterations and additions, 
16 Turnpike Lane, for Mr. J. Kelly; house, 
Great North Road, for Mr. Quennell; house, 
Twyford Avenue, for Messrs. Orphoot Whiting 
and Bryce. 

The Whitton Park Club House, Ltd., are to 
build a new club pavilion at HOUNSLOW, and 
have placed the contract with Messrs. J. Harrison 
& Co., of Camberwell, who will commence this 
work immediately. The architect is Mr. E. 
Percy Kendall. 

At a meeting of the East Ham and Southend- 
on-sea Joint Visiting Committee, Messrs. E]cock 
and Sutcliffe were appointed architects, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the respective councils, 
for the new mental hospital to be erected at 
RUNWELL, Essex, which will cost approximately 
£500,000. 

The sOUTHGATE U.D.c, is to erect twenty-two 
houses in Telford Road. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the PAIGNTON U.D.c.: Exten- 
sions, Esplanade Hotel, Esplanade Road, for 
Mr. T. R. Willcocks; shop, Victoria Street, for 
Messrs. Woolworth & Co., Ltd.; pavilion, 
Queen’s Park, for U.D.C.; six houses, Redburn 
Road, for Mr. Chippindale; twelve houses, 
Cockington Lane, for Mr. Pro¢tor; three 
houses, Cliff Park estate, for Steverton Builders, 
Ltd.; eight flats, Polsham Road, for Mr. C. C, 
Rees; four houses, Maidenway Road, for Mr. L. 
Veale; alterations, Gerston Hotel, Victoria 
Street, for Mr. J. S. Huggins. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the BEXHILL Corporation : 
Power house, Normans Bay, for Mr. J. C. 
Smith, on behalf of Mr. W. E. Mullens: shop 
and cottages, Cambridge Road, and house, 
Cooden Drive, for Mr. J. E. Maynard; house, 
Cooden Drive, for Messrs. Tubbs and Messer: 
five houses, Cooden Drive, for Mr. E. Bunce; 
two houses, St. George’s Road, for Mr. J. E. 
Alce. 

Plans passed at BOURNEMOUTH : Two houses, 
Ensbury Gardens, for Mr. W. E. Drew: ten 
garages, rear of 80 to 86 Avon Road, for Messrs. 
Walter Hoare and Sons: two houses, Kingswell 
Road, for Mr. W. J. Clapcott; three houses, 
Frances Road, for Mrs. A. Richards; two 
bungalows, Ringwood Road, for Mr. H. 
Barnes; three houses, Gorsecliff Road, for Mr. 
A. F. V. Holly; twelve flats, Bath Road, for 
Mr. T. Randall; warehouse, rear of premises, 
3, 3a, 5, 7 and g Southcote Road, for Messrs. 
Hooper and Ashby; two houses, Holdenhurst 
Avenue, for Mr. C. R. Roffey; alterations and 
additions, 33 and 35 Old Christchurch Road, 
for Messrs. Boots, Ltd.; four bungalows, Cove 
Crescent, for Mr. H. J. Smith; two houses, 
Pinewood Avenue, for} Mr. W. W. Baker; 
additions, Strathallan Nursing Home, Owls 
Road, for Miss Barton; additions, club premises, 
Wimborne Road, for the British Legion Club; 
alterations and additions, Southbourne Girls’ 
High School, Beaufort Road, for Miss G. 
Greaves; additions, Cotford Hall, Knyveton 
Road, for Mr. H. A. Horspool; three houses, 
Cecil Avenue, for Messrs. A. C. Barnes & Co.; 
two houses, Wimborne Road, for Messrs. Berry 
and Wood; two houses, Spring Road, for Mr. 
Archdeacon; two houses, Dunkeld Road, for 
Mr. A. S. Prince; two bungalows, Ringwood 
Road, High Howe, for Mr. H. Barnes; altera- 
tions, premises, OJd Christchurch Road, for 
Messrs. Plummer Roddis, Ltd. 

Plans passed at BRIGHTON: Extensions, 
83 Lewes Road, for Mr. W. H. K. Laramy; 
alterations, 37-38 Upper St. James’s Street, for 
Messrs. Findlater, Mackie & Co., Ltd.; two 
shops, Widdicombe Way and 6 houses, Beven- 
dean Crescent, for Messrs. Braybons, Ltd.; 
seven bungalows, Downsview Avenue, for 
Coastal Estates, Ltd.; six houses, Upper 
Winfield Avenue, Patcham, for Mr. P. Wilson; 
alterations, ‘‘ The Knole,’” London Road, 
Patcham, for Countess Labia; two houses, 
97-99 Stanmer Villas, for Mr. W. Fuller; 
steel-framed building, 21-23 Middle Street, 
for Mr. B. D. Pinfold; eight houses, Reynolds 
Avenue, Withdean, for Messrs. T. J. Braybon 
and Son; gangway and loading dock, 14 Market 
Street, for Messrs. Wallis and Lee, Ltd.; offices 
and caretaker’s flat, 34 West Street, for General 
Accident Assurance Co., Ltd.; hall, Holling- 
dean Terrace, for Mr. F. C. Hollingum. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The BEDFORD Corporation has sold a site in 
Allhallows Lane to the Office of Works for the 
erection of an employment exchange. 

Messrs. J. MacIntyre & Co., Ltd., are to erect 
new workshops in Podmore Street, BURSLEM. 

Messrs. Sambrook Bros. have prepared a 
scheme for the erection of 116 houses on the 
Bycars estate, BURSLEM. 
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NEWS 


Plans passed at BURSLEM: Alterations, ‘‘ Leg 
of Mutton’ Inn, Market Place, for Messrs. 
Ind Coope & Co.; alterations and additions, 
Moorland Road, for Mutual Assurance Colle¢t- 
ing Society; eight houses, Hamil Road, for 
Messrs. J. H. Broadhurst and Son, Ltd.; two 
houses, Marsh Avenue, for Messrs. Sambrook 
Bros. 

Plans passed by the GLossop Corporation : 
Extensions, Littkemore school, Victoria Street, 
for Independent School Trustees; house, 
Woodhead Road, for Mr. J. H. Bowden; two 
houses, Lower Dinting, for Mrs. James; houses, 
Newsham Lane, Hadfield, for Messrs. J. A. 
Mellor and Sons. 

Plans passed by the sTOKE-ON-TRENT Corpora- 
tion: Four houses, Chaplin Road, Longton, 
for Mr. E. G. Smith; two bungalows, Drubbery 
Lane, for Mr. S. Simpson; alterations, “* Vine” 
Inn, George Street, Longton, for Showells 
3rewery, Ltd.; two houses, Jubilee Road, 
Penkill, for Mr. B. Garton: dancing studio, 
Oxford Road, Basford, for Mr. H. J. Whittaker; 
three houses, Richmond Street, for Mr. Groom; 
two houses, Stone Road, Trentham, for Mr. 


J. E. Robinson; two houses, Minton Street, 


Hartshill, for Mr. W. Rowley; sixteen houses, 
London Road, Oakhill, for Messrs. Holloway 
& Co.; eight houses, Drubbery Lane, Longton, 
for Mr. A. Lilley; four houses, St. Chad’s 
Street, for Messrs. Shaw, Taylor and Bromley; 
two houses, Stone Road, for Mr. J. Bartholomew. 
Messrs. Adams and Edwards are to develop 
land at Littlefields, Trent Vale, stoKE-ON-TRENT. 
Plans passed at TUNSTALL: ‘Two houses, 
Chorley Avenue, for Mr. H. Sale; six houses, 
Biddulph Road, for Mr. J. B. Cartlidge; two 
bungalows, High Street, for Mr. H. Brereton; 
alterations, ‘‘ Red Lion” Inn, Goldenhill, for 
Messrs. Allsopp and Sons; _ fifty-two houses, 
High Street, Sandyford, for Mr. S. Hancock. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The sEDGLEY U.D.c, is to erect eighteen houses 
in Deepdale Lane, at a cost of £390 each. 

Plans passed by the sEDGLEY U.D.c.: Altera- 
tions, Wesleyan Chapel, Kent Street, for 
trustees; two houses, Dudley Walk, for Mr. T. 
Pearson; bungalow, Dudding Lane, for Messrs. 
Timmins and Davies; six houses, High Street, 
for Mr. F. B. Waterhouse; house, Robert 
Street, for Mr. S. M. Hale. 

Plans passed by the sourHPoRT Corporation : 
Two houses, Lancaster Road, for Messrs. 
Irving and Mosscrop; additions, Richmond 
Hotel, Scarisbrick New Road, for Messrs. Ellis 
Ward & Co.; two houses, Norwood Avenue, 
for Messrs. Wignal and Ainsworth, 

The sTOCKTON-ON-TEES Corporation has sub- 
mitted plans to the Ministry of Health for the 
erection of 172 houses on the Sunderland Glebe 
estate. 

The TyNeEMouTH Corporation Health Com- 
mittee has instructed the borough surveyor to 
proceed with the preparation of plans for a 


new administration block at Moor Park 
hospital. 
Plans passed at TYNEMOUTH: Bungalow, 


The Quadrant Extension, for Mr. W. Stockdale; 
house, Manor House estate, for Messrs. G. Park 
and Son; alterations, “ Rising Sun” public- 
house, Beacon Street, for Messrs. T. A. Page 
and Son; two houses, Hawkey’s Lane, for Mr. 


J. Surtees; alterations to shop, Nile Street, for 


Messrs. J. A. R. Ellis and Son; two houses, 
Linksill Terrace, for Mr. J. R. Wallace; re- 
building business premises, Bedford Street, 
for Mr. W. Stockdale; house and shop, Verne 
Road, for Messrs. Woodall and Shepherd; 
alterations, 12 Edith Street, for Mr. R. Short; 
seven houses, Brightman Road, for Mr. J. R. 
Wallace; twelve houses, Salisbury Avenue, for 
Messrs. Hays and Gray. 

Plans passed by the WAKEFIELD Corporation : 
Four houses, Selby Street, for Mr. W. H. 
Ogden; fifty-six houses, Agbrigg and Don- 
caster Roads, for Mr. C. F. Napper. 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 


II 


Column I gives the 


Aserp ARE 


Abergavenny 3%. 


Abingdon .. 
Accrington 
Addlestone 


Adlington .. 


Airdrie 
Aldeburgh. . 
Altrincham 
Appleby 
Ashton-unde 
Lyne 
Atherstone 
Aylesbury. . 


Bana RY 


Bangor 


Barnard (¢ ‘ast le 


Barnsley ; 
Barnstaple 
Barrow 
Barry <a 
Basingstoke 
Bath f 
Batley 
Bedford 
Berwick-on- 
Tweed 
Bewdley 
Bicester i 
Birkenhead 
Birmingham 
Bishop 
Auckland 
Blackburn. . 
Blackpool . . 
Blyth 
Bognor 
Bolton 
Boston " 
Bournemout 


Bovey Tracey 


Bradford 
Brentwood 
Bridgend 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington 
Brighouse .. 
Brighton 
Bristol 
Brixham 
Bromsgrove 
Bromyard. . 
Burnley 
Burslem 
Burton-on- 
Trent 
Bury 
Buxton 


‘ 
C AMBRIDGE 


anterbury 
‘ardiff 
‘arlisle 
‘armarthen 
‘arnarvon. . 
‘arnforth .. 
‘astleford . . 
‘hatham 
‘helmsford 
‘heltenham 
‘hester ae 
‘hesterfield 
‘hichester. . 
‘horley 
‘irencester 
‘litheroe 
‘lydebank 
‘oalville 
‘olchester. . 
‘olne “ 
‘olwyn Bay 
‘onsett 
‘onway 
‘oventry 
‘rewe 7s 
Cumberland 


Danruser 


Darwen 
Deal 
Denbigh 
Derby ‘ 
Dewsbury . . 
Didcot ; 
Doncaster . . 
Dorchester 
Driffield 


PRR AFF FAFA FAFA FAFA AA AFZAASA 


Droitwich .. 


Dudley 
Dundee 
Durham 


S. Wales & M. 
Wales & M. 
Ss. Counties 

N.W. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Scotland 
kK. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
or- N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
s. Counties 


S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
ss. Wales & M. 
s.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

Kk. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


N.W. Counties 

N.W. Counties 

N.E. Coast 

s. Counties 

N.W. Counties 

Mid. Counties 
h 3. Counties 
s.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
kK. Counties 
Ss. Wales & M. 
s.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
=. Counties 
s.W. Counties 
s.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


: KE. Counties 
s. Counties 
Ss. Wales & M. 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Ss. Counties 
E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Scotland 
Mid. Counties 
kK. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


IN E. Coast 

W. Counties 
Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

Ss. Counties 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid, Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Scotland 

N.E. Coast 


N. 
N. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
The table 
not 
writing. 


men; Column 


a | 
BOURNE 
1 Ebbw Vale 
Edinburgh 


PP Db 


The district is that 


s 2 


for included 


Ss. Counties 


S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 


1 E.Glamorgan- 8. Wales & M. 


shire, Rhondda 
Valley District 


A, Exeter 

B, Exmouth .. 

As; 

A; Filey a 

A Fleetwood.. 

B, Folkestone 

A Frodsham.. 

B, Frome ° 
’ 

A Osman 

B Gillingham 

Az Gloucester. . 

Az Goole 

A; Gosport eo 

A; Grantham.. 

A, Gravesend. . 

A Greenock 

A Grimsby .. 

B, Guildford .. 

A H ALIFAX 

A Hanley 

A Harrogate.. 

A Hartlepools 

B Harwich 

B, Hastings 

A; Hatfield 

B Hereford 

A; Hertford 

A Heysham .. 

A Howden .. 

A Huddersfield 

A Hull ‘ 


Liuxcey 


A 
A Immingham 
A; Ipswich... 
3, Isle of Wight 


A Ru 
A Kescutey 


B Kendal 

B Keswick 

A, Kettering .. 

As Kiddermin- 

ster 

B, King’s Lynn 

A Lax ASTER 

A, Leamington 

A Leeds 

A Leek 

A Leicester 

A Leigh 

B, Lewes 

A; Lichfield 

A Lincoln ; 
Liverpool .. 

A, Llandudno 

A Lianelly 


S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


a XSTOWE E. Counties 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


» N.E. Coast 

s. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
s. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
Scotland 
Yorkshire 
s. Counties 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.E. Coast 

Ek. Counties 
s. Counties 

S. Counties 
s.W. Counties 
k. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
kK. Counties 
Ss. Counties 


N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 

N.W., Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid, Counties 


E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


N.W. Counties * 


N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


London (12-miles radius) 


Do. (12 
A Long Eaton 
A Lough- 
borough 
A; Luton 
A Lytham 
A; M ACCLES- 
FIELD 
B  Maidstone.. 
A; Malvern 
A Manchester 


A Mansfield .. 


15 miles radius) 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


Ss. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
N.E. Coast 


N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
3. Wales & M. 
.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

S. Wales & M. 


B, Margate 
A; Matlock 
A, Merthyr 
A Middles- 
brough 
A; Middlewich 
B, Minehead .. 
Bz, Monmouth 
& S. and E. 
Glamorganshire 
A Morecambe . 
A; IN asvese 
A Neath oc 
A Nelson — 
A Newcastle.. 
A Newport 
A Normanton 


Yorkshire 


labourers. 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 
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1 04 A, Northampton 
A North Staffs. 
1 13 A North Shields 
b be A; Norwich 
1 1; A Nottingham 
A Nuneaton.. 
103 A; Oiciitans: 
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1 04 
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Plymouth .. 
Pontefract. . 
Pontypridd 

Portsmouth 
Preston 


SP. 


FERRY 


| 


teigate 
Retford 
Rhondda 
Valley 
Ripon es 
Rochdale .. 
Rochester .. 
Ruabon 
Rugby 
Rugeley 
Runcorn 


Se. ALBANS 


St. Helens. . 
Salisbury 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 
Sheffield 
Shipley 
Shrewsbury 
Skipton 
Slough 
Solihull 
Southampton 
Southend-on- 
Sea 
Southport. . 
S. Shields .. 
Stafford 
Stockport .. 
Stockton-on- 
Tees 
Stoke-on- 
Trent 
Stroud ° 
Sunderland 
Swadlincote 
Swansea 
Swindon 


‘homeo 
Taunton 
Teesside Dist. 
Teignmouth 
Todmorden 
Torquay 
Truro ° 
Tunbridge 
Wells 
Tunstall 
Tyne District 


Wis 


FIELD 
Walsall 
Warrington 
Warwick 
Welling- 

borough 
West 

Bromwich 
Weston-s-Mare 
Whitby 
Widnes 
Wigan ° 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Wolver- 

hampton 
Worcester. . 
Worksop 
Wrexham .. 
Wycombe .. 


Y armours 
Yeovil ; 
York 


application 


r lesser 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
kK. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Ss. Counties 


Scotland 

Ss. Wales & M. 
Scotland 

E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Wales & M. 
Ss. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


Ss. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
s. Wales & M. 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 

E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 


S.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.E. Counties 
S.W. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
8S. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 


payable in London at the time of publication. 


The 


prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 


otherwise stated. 


For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


/ 


/ 


RE STR RET Te ene 


WAGES SLATER AND TILER a AND FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 

eile Fist quality Basant or Poctmad lat Rolled steel joists cut to length - cut, 8 6 
Bricklayer . . «» «  « perhour s 7 Tatiutwua: a lc hl hU 
Carpenter . js r = . - s 2 s. d. ” ” 3 ” = 2 
Joiner . : ‘ ‘ i on a 17 24” X 12” Duchesses . . per M. < 10 oO ” ” ' 7 la 
Machinist . e ‘ 2 «" w r 8 22” X 12” Marchionesses ‘ : = 26 00 ” ” cE . —" 7 6 
Mason (Banker) . > ° ° o s 7 20” X 10” Countesses  . ‘ a 20 0 Oo ” ” i: . ” 7 6 

» (Fixer) ‘ : ee I oy 18” x 10” Viscountesses ‘ He 16 5 6 ” ” = . ° 7 6 
Plumber. : : ‘ ee _ 18” x 9” Ladies . 5 x 14 7 6 ” ” 1° ° _ i 3 
Painter ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ - I 7% Westmorland green (random sizes) . perton 8 10 0 ” ” 1% . ” 7 
Paperhanger ; 5 +. I 9¢ Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to Cast 3 4 
Glazier : ; ; 5 ; ie 1 7 Nine Elms Station : ‘as a iron rain- water pipes of s. d. s. d. 
Slater . i" ; ‘ 5 ie i 7 20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 o Shoe inary thickness metal . - FR. 7 z0 
Scaffolder . ‘; ; nu ay ae I 3¢ green . : fe 2715 0 - -each 2 3 3 3 
Timberman . ‘ a ‘ . - I 34 Best machine roofing tiles ° . a 5 0 Oo — ums shoes 2 . cn 3 * 8 6 
Navvy s ‘ - z 2 Best hand-madedo. . i ; im 5 10 oO B $ : : “ @ @ 2 
Genesal Labourer . ; ; - - t 2% Hips and valleys . = ; - each ot ends ‘ : ‘ee & FF 2 * 
Lorryman . 5 A a _ », hand-made . a ‘ = we 10 eo access door - 9 ee 6 9 
Crane Driver i . i © ill als t 6% Nails, compo ; _ . j Ib. t ¢ eee tev dine; os =e 3 ° 

a e: ae ° 
Watchman . perweek 2 10 0 » copper ‘i ; ‘ = a 2 0 Plinth bends, 44” to 6” : a ; é 

round rain-water gutters of 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER a thickness metal . F.R. 5 6 
s. d. opends . ° ° ° . each 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Good carcassing ae é ‘ F.C, 2 6 Anaies ° ° ° ° ‘eae 8 ; I & 
£ s. d. Birch . ° e as 1” F.S, 9 Obtuse angles . e . ow» 2 0 2 6 
Grey Stone Lime . . ° - perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner’ s ° e — ~ Outlets ° ° ° ° oam 89 . 3 
Blue Lias Lime . ° : . 210 6 »  2nds . ‘ a ia 4 
Hydrated Lime . 3 ‘ . @ 216 o Mahogany, Honduras . ‘ sa ae ss PLUMBER 
Portland Cement . . ° oo 2 60 os African ° . oo 9 s 3 fa @ 
Rapid Hardening Cement ° ° o 213 6 a Cuban i ae 2 6 Lead, milled sheets . ° ° « cwhzr 2 0 
Thames Ballast . - per Y.C, z 9 Oak, plain American . . 9 98 ro » drawn pipes ° ° ° + wet & 8 
#° Crushed Ballast ‘ : ° * 8 9 » Figured __,, ° . ” . s » soil pipe ‘ . ° wt =e 
Building Sand ° ° ° ° 9 9 6 », Plain Japanese . : eae z 2 scta ° e ° ° < Ir 6 
Washed Sand ° ‘ ° ° 10 9 » Figured ,, . a * ¢ Solder, plumbers’ ° ° ° - Ib II 
2° Broken Brick . ° ° ° 99 9 6 », Austrian wainscot ° ” rt 6 » fimedo. . ° ° ° : es s 4 
CT a ° ° ° ~ Iz 6 »» English 5 . . en I Ir Copper, sheet . ° . ‘ i 10¢ 
Pan Breeze . ; ‘ . a 6 6 Pine, Yellow ' ‘ . °° Io ao oe . = ‘ ‘a Ir 
Coke Breeze ° ‘ ° . - 8 9 »» Oregon 2 ° ° saa 4 L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : 9 e 6” 
oi — Columbian . et 4 ee cast ° - wa & © 1 2 2 6 
, Mo ein . ° . °° - I Coat ° ° ° i I 2 8 
DRAINLAYER whe —— oS . ° ot oe I ; oa ° ° i 2 0 2 é 4 6 
ut, erican . ° ae 23 olderbats . ° + Cac 10 ° 
BEst STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS ce French . E soe 2 3 Bends : - - “a : 9 ; 3 P. : 
a 6” Whitewood, American . ° ae ss Shoes e ° »» 2 10 44 9 6 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, i ° ° ° Sq. rt 1o0 Heads ° ° ° ao 2 8 5 129 
Straight pipes . - perm. 2 2 i 6 ” re . . ” es 3 4 
ea ° ‘ ‘ - each 2 10 44 ee Be ° ° ° na ss ¢ PLASTERER cae 
‘aper . ° o # 6 3 * © ” I . . . ” rIimro , ¢€ 
Rest bends «x om Qe Ba oe mw. : + » tee Ge ss OU eee eT 
Single junctions - > oe 3 9 5 9 Deal matchings, §° . . . »» 16 0 fi ‘ . : . - om 6 
Double _,, : . . “a 5 9 8 9 a - M . ps 17 6 Hydrated lis . . . . ” 415 0 
Straight channels . ‘ : 2 6 3 2 o I . . . ” 1 60 Six nit = * : 2 . - #20 0 
#Channelbends : : . 5, 7 8 —  Roughboarding, J” - + + » 18 0 = _Keehe’s e+ + + = 2s 
Channel junctions . . se 7 0 12 6 ” . . . ” roo 7 ae : : , oe vo 
Channel tapers i " 5 ae 5 6 7 9 Ff . » 1 8 o Hair’ — : . z aoe = ¢ 
Yard gullies . ‘ a ee 9 6 Ir 6 Plywood, per ft. sup. ~ & . : x . :) a &. 6 
Interceptors a ‘ i Aa 18 6 25 9 Gealities” . *’ ‘ e # r _ —— 2 : - ; : 
ron drain pipe trF.R. 2 3 5 ties AA. A. B.JAA., A. B.|AA. A. B./AA. A. B. . ; 5 . . = . 7 
Bends = eae was 6 oe aoe d.d.aj/d.d.4./4.d4.dj4.d¢.d, T#tholls. ©. - - + & 34 
nspection bends . ‘ aa 15 3 24 0 irh . «1/4 3 215 4 3| 786 43] 887 6 
Single junctions . i Kare 9 3 18 0 Alder. ./| 343 2/5 4 3| 68 544%) 8 7 6 GLASER s.d. s. d. 
Double junctions . : oats 14 0 27 6 Gaboon Sheet glass, 21 oz. ° ° . FS. 3 
Lead wool . : ; > 6 — Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6b St 44] 9% 7% - |1/o$ 10 - 99-26-02, . - oo» i 
Gaskin a = = . 5 — Figured Oak Arctic glass ‘ ° . ° aa 5 
gage] 7 - jro 8 =i - - 12/6 - - Cathedral glass . . . 6 
BRICKLAYER ‘ eas ca 646 -| 787 -|98- -|1/0 - on chek aaa me >. 2 3 
Flettons , . s : . pert é . 2 Oregon Pine |5 4 -|5%5 -16 - -|I- - _ 2” Polished plate, n/e : &%. . 7e tor o 
Grooved do. . . ‘ ; <a 3 2 6 Scotch glue Ib. 8 - 2 . = we ae 
Stocks, zat t Quality ‘ ‘ a 418 6 . ; : s . . . ; 2 “i 3 : ee. iam : ite : a 
ee : 7. Ls a 12 n ” ” e ° ” ” 
Blue nie Pressed ° » ° ss : 18 0 SMITH AND FOUNDER ” ” : . - ww 2 3» 2 7 
»» Wirecuts . . ° 8 16 o Tubes and Fittings: # ee 12 : eS ; o “8 ; 7 
*” Brindles . . ° oo” 8 0 Oo (The following are the standard list prices, from which a a 20 . a oe 
Bullnose . : - » 0 8 o should be deducted the various percentages as set : Ks 45 ca e ot 
Red Sand-faced Facings . ‘ . “ 711 oO forth below.) ° - 6 : “ #3 o 4 
Red Rubbers for Arches . . ° ee 15 0 0 rt £. Tt ¢ s vi - ; ee "6 - e 
Multicoloured Facings . . . ” 940 Tubes, 2’-14’ long, perft.runm 4 5¢ of 1/1 1/10 = cs 100 % x 2 6 a : “ 
Luton Facings : . . ” 8 16 o Pieces, 12 "23%" long each ro 1/1 1/1tr 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, nje e #2 és Io 
Midhurst White Facings | a . ‘ 5 0 Oo 3°-114" long a 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- : ; 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt Long screws,12°-234’long,, 11% 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 Se nae ”” over > _ ee : : 
glazed, 1st os: » 3’-rrg’long,, 8 10 1/5 1/1r 3/6 ” "plate, nje x ft. — 
Stretchers . ‘ ‘ ‘ am 2110 0 Bends int 8 «xm 1/7 2/74 5/2 ts 8 a : : ; 3 s 
Headers . . ° ° > -» eee Springs not socketed™ ‘a 5 7 x/te 1/114 3/12 : ; : 4,0 
Bullnose . . » 2800 Socket unions . ‘ » 2/- 3l- $/6 6/9 x0/- <a ved > : ae 
Double Stretchers . - » 3000 iene, equere » oO xx 1/6 2/2 4/3 et 15 : ce 3 " 
Double Headers . ° ° se 27 0 0 ° a 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/r eet a ”” over I ze : es ‘ 
Glazed Second Quality, Less ° Io 0 ie y » 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil ' ; > tb . 

», Buffs and Creams, Add a 200 Plain socketsand nipples?) 3 4 6 °° 8 «1/3 ; ; r , , 

», OtherColours . - oo» 5 10 0 Diminished sockets . ae 4 6 9 I/- 2/- PAINTER 
2” Br reeze Partition Blocks . per Y.S. I 9 Flanges . ‘ “ 9 I/- 1/4 1/9 2/9 jf £ s.d. 
a es a ; oa 2 0 Caps 5 A : 8 “ Ss 8 x a White lead . cwt.2 8 o 
le ” ” : - oo 2 3 Backnuts ; Sse oe 3 ; ¢€ Linseed oil . . . * - gall. abe 
oy ” ” . . oe 3 0 Ironmaincocks . ,, 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Boiled oil. . ’ . . * - 2 8 

»» 9, With brass plugs ,, — 4/— 7/6 10/- 21/- Turpentine =e ° ° ° ‘oo 4 7 

5 Patent knotting . ° ° ° > - a. 6 

MASON Discounts : TUBES Distemper, washable ° . - cwt. 3 0 0 
Per cent. 

The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms: s. d. Gas . 62¢ Galvanized gas ny _ Ww hitening . —— * ; ; . es 
Portland stone, Whitbed . ‘ F.C, 4 6 Water. : ° 58% ia water . 45 Size double : : : : ; firkin .s 
noth ctene ” Basebed . . . 49 Steam . ‘i . 2 i steam. 40 Copal varnish ‘ . gall. 13 ; 

° . ° 9” 22 4 i 
» Sawntemplats - . . |, 76 Se 0(Gelvenieigwe 6 647%) whi we 5 3 5 } S wee 
. Paving,2” . FS a Water . ; - 524 = water. 42 — _.* . . ‘ ¢ » E15 0 
, : Steam 474 steam 7 Ready-mixed paint ° ° ° 13 
” ” . . . . ” 2 6 : ° > ee ’ 3 Brunswick black . ° ° ° —* 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR £sa d. 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away ° e » FA 3 6 
», to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away e e Che 10 0 
», to form basement = oo 0” deep and cart away . » - Ir o 
ee ao ” deep and cartaway . ° ‘ zr 6 
oe 5 °” — and cartaway . ° »” Iz 0 
If in stiff cla ° ° ° ° ° - add i 3 0 
If in —aiesiasion ° ° ° ° ° # o 5 0 
Digging, return, fill and. ram . ‘ ° ° ° oe 5 0 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation je ° ° — Io 
“ on to pier holes ‘ . ° e ° o» 6 
* - to trenches . e ° ° 9 6 
extra, only ifleftin ; P ‘ 98 34 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed ° ° « VS 14 0 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- 1): ° ° 9 113 6 
” ” ” (4-2-1) . : ” 118 6 
pa oo os underpinning e ° a a 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . ° > « Sam 9 
a 6” 
DRAINLAYER . s. d. s. d. 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) ° ° e - FR. xr 8 2 6 
Extra, only for bends . . ° ° e - Each 2 8 3 9 
—_ e ° ° ° ° “ 3 9 4 6 
Gullies “and gra ° ° e ° a 17 6 9 9 
Cast iron drains, Pa laying — jointing . ° - Be 5 6 7 0 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° ° - Each iz 6 18 6 
BRICKLAYER £s. d 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar ° ° . - Per Rod 32 0 o 
es in cement ° ° ° ° e e - 3400 
o Stocks in cement . ° ° e ° . ‘ a 41 10 0 
~ Blues in cement . ° ° ° ° e e - 62 0 Oo 
Extra only for circular on plan ° ° ‘ ‘ - pa 300 
a backing to masonry . e ° ° ° 2 200 
e raising on old walls . e e ° e ° oo a 
- underpinning . ° ° ° . . ° o. 10 0 Oo 
Fair Face and pointing internally . ° e ° ‘ - FS. 3 
Extra only for picked stock facings e ° ° ° ° oe Io 
~ red brick facings e . e ‘ “ 1 6 
o blue brick Pie ° ‘ ° . ° jee I 9 
. - glazed _— fi e ‘ ‘ ° . . on 4 6 
Tuck pointing ° e ° ° ° ° e ° os 10 
Weather pointing . e e ° ° e ° ° * 4 
Slate dampcourse . e ° ° e ° ° ° e a ro 
Vertical dampcourse . ° e e e ° e ° 9 Ss 3 
ASPHALTER s. d. 
” Horizontal dampcourse ° e e e e ° ¥.S. 5 0 
” Vertical dampcourse . ° ° + > e * a 7 0 
” paving or flat . ° ° ° ° ” 5 6 
1” paving or flat ° ° ° ‘ a 6 6 
1” x 6 skirting . ° e ° . . e ° - PR I 0 
Angle fillet . ° ° ° ° e ‘ e ° ° ~ 2 
Rounded angle . ° e ° e ° e ° ° - 2 
Cesspools . ° ° . e e e e . - Each 5 0 
MASON 
Portland stone, aaa all labours, ies ones and mame £ s. d. 
down, complete . F.C. Io 6 
Bath stone and do., all as last ‘ 14 6 
Artificial stone and do. . “ 15 3 
York stone templates, fixed complete ma 13 6 
9 thresholds . ° ° ° ° ° o 16 0 
o sills . ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° 00 ss 6 


SLATER AND TILER 


Slating, Bangor or - laid toa 3° lap, and ome with omnge 
nails, 20” x 10” e Sqr. 
Do., 18° x 9” ° 


Ar Pan 


Do., 24” X 12” ° 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ‘ 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, | ‘nailed 


Onnu? 
eooonm 


every fourth course “ 316 0 
Do., all as last, but of machine- made tiles ° ‘ ‘ . ais 3 7 0 
Fixing only, lead soakers ‘ i ° ° - Doz. 9 
Stripping old slating and clearing away e ° ° ‘ - Sqr. 10 0 
CARPENTER AND JOINER £ s. d. 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, ctetng all ae Sqr. 212 0 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . ° F.S. Io 

»  tostanchions . e ° ° ° 2 ro 

to staircases ° ° ° e ° 90 20 

Fir and omen in wall plates, lintols, etc. . ‘ ° ° oe FS 5 0 

Fir framed in floors ‘ a ° . 7 69 

“ 9 roofs ° ° ° ° e ° ~ 8 3 

oo » trusses . ° ° ° e ° 9 9 0° 

partitio: ° e ° ° e en 12 0 

*, ‘deal sawn deanling @ and fixing to joists ° ° ° - Sqr. 117 6 

” ” ” ” . . . . ” = I 6 

ry ° ° > pa 27 6 

x 3° ‘fir battening for Countess slating . ° e om 12 6 

5. for 4” gauge tiling . ° ° ° ° o» 16 0 

Stout feather -edged tiiting fillet ° ° ° ° ° F.R. 6 

Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° ° ° ° e ° TS 2 6 

” ” ” ; ” ° ° . ° . . . ” 3 90 

° ° . ° . 9 6 

Stout herringbone striiting to 9” joists ° ° ° ° Em ; ° 

1” Meal gutter boards and bearers . ° e ° e - FS. : 2 

I ° ° ° . e ° op r 8 

2” deal wrought rounded roll. F.R. 9 
1° deal grooved and tongued flooring, laid complete, including 

off e e e e « Sqr. 215 0 

” do. ‘ e e ° ° ° ° ° ° pe es 2 © 

* do. ° 9 313 0 

v deai moulded skirting, fred on, and including grounds plugged 

to wall . F.S. I 10 
1%" do, ° ° e ° ° e e ° ° ° ~» 21 


profit. While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
the list. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued, 
7 deal moulded sashes of average size . e F.S. 
sa” Geeb-enned ‘frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oak silis, i 7. 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” parting 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 


e ” 


Extra only for moulded ‘horns a: Each 
13” deal four-panel square, both sides, door e e - FS. 
a o ° ° ° ° ° 
1}” ,, butmouldedbothsides . 7”. > 2 2 2 ff 
2” ” ” e e e e e e e ” 
4 ae go rebated and moulded frames ° ° ° PR 
44” X 34" ” ” . . . ” 
14” deal tongued and moulded window-board, on and including 
deal] bearers . FS. 
1}” deal treads, 1” risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including ‘ae fir —_ ° ° e o 
14” deal moulded wal! strings 7 i . - 
14” outer strings ‘ ‘ ° e ° os 
Ends of treads and risers housed to string e ° ° - Each 
3, x 2” deal moulded handrail ° ° ° - FR. 
4 rg Ye balusters and housing each end | e ° - Each 
x 4 e e ° e »» 
3” x 3” deal wrought framed ‘newels ° e e e « BR. 
ge only for newel _— ° ° . ° ° - Each 
.» pendants e . ° ° . ° e 9 
SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
Per cwt. 


position 
Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 

position . . . ” 
Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. . 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, }” and up, bent and fixed complete oo 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, reper all 

bolts and nuts 20g. . ‘ - ._ wa 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars” e ° - Per cwt. 


PLUMBER 

Milled lead and labour in flats, pam, ™ ° ° e + Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings ° ° ° ° . » 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° . . . . es 
Do. in soakers ° . . . . . ° e 9 
Labour to welted edge ° e ° . ° . ° « PR 
= copper nailing . a ° ‘ . - é - a 


” . . . - . . . . ” 


+ 
Lead service pipe and a ¢, s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
fixing with pipe 
hooks «emt © s 3 Ss 3 2 8 3 
Do. soil pe and 
ee cast lead 


Extra, only to bends Each — _ axe -— 


2 3 

Do. to stop ends .# 7 9 s 6 : 4 20 
Boiler screws and 

unions . F  » 3 6 4 0 5 6 8 o _ 
Lead traps » = - - - 6 Io 6 
Screw "Foen’ bib 

valves . ° » 2 6 1o 6 12 6 — — 
Do. stop cocks” ° 1z2 0 16 o 23 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter fall oe ° e ° e ° > Be 
Extra, only stopends . ° ° ° e ° - Each 
Do. angles . e e e . . e . e e » 
Do. outlets . i 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and oi with ears cast on . E.R. 
Extra, only for shoes . . ° ° e - Each 


Do. for plain heads ° e ° ° ° ° ° . 


PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh e ° . . - YS. 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° ° ° . 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings 
#’ screeding in seam cement and sand for ting, “wood ‘block 
floor, etc. . e ° 
Do. vertical . e e ° 
Rough render on walls . 
Render, float and set in lime and hair 
Render and set in Sirapite . 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement * 
Extra, only if on lathing ° e ° ° ° e 9 
Keene's cement, angle and arris ° ° 
Arris 


Rounded angle, small . ; a : y : : = 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, inal girth e a 
z" pranolithic pavings . e - TS 
I ‘ 

6” x 6° white glazed wall tiling and fixing on prepared screed . o 
9” x r ” e 


Extra, only for small quadrant angle ss . . . . FR, 


. . . ” 


GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with oy ‘ ° ° « PA 
26 oz. do. and do. ° e e e on 


Arctic glass and glazing with putty) =: =: =: =:  : ? 
Cathedral glass and do. . = bao we 
Glazing only, British panes Plate 


oo, only if in beads e 

Washleather ° ° e ° e e F.R 
PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. e ° ‘ ‘ i. — * 
Do. and distemper walls . e e ° ° e ° - 
Do. with distem 


per. 
Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces in 
Do. on woodwork . ° 
Do. on steelwork 


Stain and twice varnish woodwork . ° ° . ° ° os 
Stain and wax-polish a ° e ° ° e ° oa 
ae oe - ° ° e ° ° e FS. 
me paper . ° : ° e ° ° ° 
Hanging ordinary paper . ° e . . - from ” 
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RAILING FOR A_ STATUE 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, PIMLICO: H. S$. GOODHART-RENDEL, ARCHITECT 
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THE RAILING IN POSITION IN THE LADY CHAPEL 


fee railing, of which a detail drawing is reproduced 
overleaf, serves to protect a statue of the Virgin in 
the Lady Chapel from accidents. It also provides a fixing 
for prickets and money boxes for votive candles. The 
figure of the Virgin was executed by Martin Travers. 
The design is Italian in flavour, harmonizing with the rather 
baroque style of the statue. 

The illustration forms an interesting contrast to the 
examples of ironwork illustrated in a supplement to 
“The Architects’ Journal’’ on April 6 last. The English 
medizval ironworker stressed the qualities of the material 
and its working. Here the emphasis is on the shapes 
enclosed by the bars, which are used as outlines, though 
the natural limitations of the materials are sufficiently 
observed. 

The church was illustrated in the “Journal” for 
January 13, 1932, and a detail drawing of the altar in the 
Lady Chapel was reproduced in a supplement in the issue 
for February 10, 1932. 
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A BRICK ENTRANCE WITH LIONS 


THE TOWN HALL, RUSTRINGEN : 
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: FRITZ HOGER, ARCHITECT 
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THE SEMICIRCULAR STEPS, WITH THE TWO FLANKING LIONS 


HE entrance to the town hall lies at the foot of the 

staircase tower. It is contained within a wide 
brickwork opening, strongly profiled and deeply vaulted. 
A semicircular flight of steps describes a raised terrace 
in front of the doorway, and this is flanked on either side 
by heraldic lions, highly stylized. They strive, both 
in form and substance, to express the forcible charac- 
teristics of good heraldry and also that unity with their 
surroundings that only arises when all are linked in 
design and material. 

For this reason the lions are constructed of ordinary 
commercial Oldenburg bricks, like the entire fagade of 
the town hall. It is interesting to note how this 
application of a particular technique to a problem that 
in general lies far outside its scope, leads to definite 
artistic attractions, when quite logically and honestly 
undertaken, without chicanery or manipulation. 

On these two lions there is not a single moulding— 
neither is there on the fagade. No eccentricity runs 


through the elevation, the character of which arises 
from the normal texture of the material. Also, not a 
single brick is carved. Carving was held to be the 
perfect contradiction of the essential character of brick- 
work, of which the particular value is appreciated when 
its glassy petrified expanse is left unimpaired. 

The sculptures are, moreover, so held in position that 
only a few copper anchors were necessary in order to 
bind the forward-springing parts with the main structure. 
Against penetration by the weather, the joints of the 
vulnerable horizontal surfaces are surfaced with pitch, 
which is mixed with sand to prevent creeping due to the 
sun’s heat. 

The sculptures were first modelled by the architect in 
the proportion 1:10. From the model the geometrical 
setting-out drawings were prepared in accurate pro- 
portion, and from these the two lions were carried out 
by the highly-skilled bricklayers who had built the 
fagade of the town hall. 
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From the 
Stewartby 
brick 
works nr. 
PHORPRES ea 


(four times pressed 
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4,000 miles to Trinidad, British West Indies 


LONDON BRICK CO 
& FORDERS LTD 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Phorpres, Westcent, London 






RRR RTS 


Safe and Sound—ready for heavy duty in the new 
petrol refining plant of Messrs. Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. 
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THE 


RI.B.A. 


CONFERENCE 


THE FIVE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Councillor W. Ellis Green. 


HE R.I.B.A. 


Annual Conference 
opens at Manchester today, under 


the presidency of Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
P.R.1.B.A., who received a knighthood in 


the King’s Birth- 
day Honours List, 
and whose portrait 
was published in 
our last issue. 

Councillor W. 
Ellis Green, the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of Man- 
chester, will wel- 
come Members at 
the inaugural meet- 
ing, in the Town 
Hall, tomorrow 
morning, and in the 
evening is holding 
(together with the 





The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 


the Earl of Derby, P.c.. KG. G.C.B., 
HON. F.R.1.B.A., 18 Lord Lieutenant of 
Lancaster. 

Mr. T. D. Barlow, M.a., the Presi- 
dent of the Man- 
chester Chamber of 
Commerce, will be 
the lay contributor 
to the symposium 
on ‘‘ Art and the 
People,” which 
will follow the in- 
augural meeting. 

Mr. 7. Hubert 
Worthington, 0.B.E., 
M.A.. F.RIB.A, 18 
the President of the 
Manchester Society 
of Architects, at 
whose invitation the 
R.ILB.A, are hold- 


789 


ERE 





Lady Mayoress) 
a reception in the ence in that town. 
City Art Gallery. The programme of 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford arrangements for the four days, June 15 
and Balcarres, P.c., K.T., LL.D. HON. to 18, inclusive, is on page 811. The 
F.R.1.B.A., 15 the Chancellor of Victoria banquet will be held at the Midland 
University, Manchester, and the Rt. Hon. Hotel on Friday. 


ing their Confer- 
J. Hubert Worthington. 





T. D. Barlow. The Earl of Derby. 
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Looking from the hexagonal ante-room, short fluted columns of black marble, with gilt 





through the reception hall, towards the doors THE nant caps, which conceal lighting; over the door- 
to the banqueting hall or ballroom. The CLARIDGE’S ways are circular plaques with flower paintings 
colour scheme of the walls generally is yellow, yo by Miss Mary Lea. The skirtings and the 
varying from primrose to a pinkish buff or Oswald P Milne surrounds to the doorways are black. Further 
beige. In the angles of the ante-room are i illustrations appear on pages 794 to 8oo. 
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HOTELS 


HE hotel occupies a peculiar position in the 

world of building, inasmuch as it repre- 

sents what might almost be described as an 
intensive development of domestic architecture; and 
in many ways it may exemplify improvements which 
can afterwards be embodied in dwelling-houses. 
In particular, kitchen appliances of the most modern 
type appear in hotels before such conveniences are 
provided in the ordinary family house. 

In different countries the hotel occupies a different 
position in the life of the people. In France, for 
instance, a much greater proportion of the population 
has its meals habitually in hotels and restaurants 
than is the case in England, but in this country also, 
owing to the ever-increasing emancipation of women 
from domestic tasks, what is known as “ home life ”’ 
is undergoing a change in character, and the average 
middle-class English family is far better acquainted with 
hotels and spends much more time in them than did 
its predecessor of the Victorian period. Moreover, 
the fillip which has recently been given to the hotel 
industry is partly due to the increased use of motor 
cars and the spread of the habit of travel amongst 
classes to which it was hitherto unknown. 

In a previous issue of this JOURNAL, we devoted 
special attention to the Public-House, in which 

category was included the old English country inn, 
and we had occasion to point out that there are still 
remaining very many delightful examples of this class 
of building, which put to shame the artificial Tudor 
facades which chara¢terize a large number of the 
inns and public-houses erected during the last twenty- 
five years. 

If one were asked to distinguish between an hotel 
and an inn, one would suggest that an hotel is more 
urban in character, and may be said to belong to the 
street in a way in which the inn does not. There are, 
of course, isolated hotels, in seaside distriéts or in 
other types of health or amusement resorts, but even 
these seem to be erected almost exclusively for towns- 
folk, and bring with them something of the social 
atmosphere of the town. For this reason, the 
exaggerated rusticity which marks the hotels designed 
in the much-gabled and half-timbered style is singularly 
inappropriate in most localities, and is, moreover, 
inexpressive of the subtle degrees of difference which 
may distinguish one hotel from another. 

Between an hétel de luxe, such as Claridge’s, and the 
small commercial hotel in a country town, there are 


many intermediate types, but each one of these has 
its Own appropriate accommodation and may be 
endowed with an attraGtive archite@ural charaéter. 
But it is, nevertheless, true that a very large number 
of these buildings are out of date, and require to be 
reconstructed if they are to fulfil modern needs. The 
example of Claridge’s, the new buildings of which 
we illustrate in this issue, could with great advantage 
be followed in numerous other instances, for there 
can be no question that a greatly enhanced custom 
awaits the hotel-keeper of today who chooses to 
recondition his premises and provide his guests with 
the most modern comforts and conveniences. For, 
with the advance of civilization, the public becomes 
ever more exacting, and what yesterday were luxuries 
are fast becoming necessities. 

But those hotel-keepers who have the foresight to 
rebuild must perform this aét with taste and discretion, 
recolleéting that the English hotel has a great archi- 
tectural tradition behind it; and it will be good 
commercial policy to respect this tradition. In nine 
cases out of ten, solid comfort without ostentation is 
the quality which most pleases the public. A satisfying 
and yet distinguished domesticity should characterize 
the interior of an hotel. Undoubtedly, there are 
many English archite¢ts of today who are capable of 
designing buildings with these qualities. Hotel-keepers 
are more likely to find success in their commercial 
ventures if they entertain a high opinion of the natural 
good taste of their clients, than if they imagine that 
new interiors which are garish or tawdry are likely to 
prove pleasing to many of them. 

In recent years there has been a great influx of 
visitors from abroad, who are now beginning to 
realize the extraordinary beauty of England as a 
holiday resort. Yet this influx of foreigners will not 
be encouraged unless there is at their disposal an 
adequate hotel accommodation, offering various degrees 
of luxury to suit the purses of the several classes of 
visitor, but at the same time representing a minimum 
standard of comfort and convenience. ‘The _ hotel 
industry in this country is very highly organized. 
We believe that were they to embark on a campaign 
for the rebuilding of their premises, the directors of 
this industry would not only be performing a patriotic 
act in stimulating national trade at a time when it 
so badly needs a_ stimulus, but such courageous 
optimism on their part would actually result in a 
substantial measure of commercial success. 
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Joseph Emberton, 
A.R.LB.A., Whose 
views on the func- 
tion of modern 


architects are re- 
ferred to by Astra- 


gal on this 





page. 
THE DAWN OF ARCHITECTURAL SANITY 

HE funétion of modern architects, as Mr. Joseph 

Emberton clearly sees, is twofold : to establish the facts 

of modern architecture by building, and to dissemi- 
nate them by talking. The dawn of architectural sanity is 
too recent for its light to have reached any but a few, and 
since its usefulness is not to be confined to their intelle¢tual 
enjoyment, but to be at the service of the world, what 
must we do but talk, explain, and prove to the unbelieving 
that the light in the sky is indeed a dawn, and not the 
remains of yesterday’s firework display ? 

* 

And so Mr. Emberton, probably against his natural 
inclinations, loses no chance of spreading the knowledge 
of modern structure and the esthetics that arise from it 
to wider circles of listeners and readers; and he could tell 
me, I have no doubt, how willingly his simple creed is 
accepted. It isn’t simple at all, of course, and though 
Mr. Emberton hates the word, modern architecture has 
its esthetic, though I would agree with anyone who held 
that, politically speaking, it were better away in these 
early proselytising days. Mr. Emberton, by the way, is 
the designer of the R.C.Y.C. Building, Burnham-on- 
Crouch, awarded the 1932 medal of the Essex, Cambridge 
and Hertfordshire Society of Architects. 


* 
HOUSING IN VIENNA 
There is something very grand about the way in which 


Vienna, the bankrupt capital of a defeated nation, has 
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carried out the most complete housing policy of any city in 
the world. From being one of the worst housed of cities, 
abounding in filthy slums, it has risen to be a model for 
other nations, not only on account of its housing, but in 
respect of schools, hospitals and clinics; and not only for 
what it has done, but, so importantly for us architects, 
for how it has done it. 
* 

If something like this had not happened, it is doubtful 
whether the would have had real cause for 
wishing further to exist after the horrors of futile war. 
This care for the poor, got by taxing the rich and diverting 
profit from speculation to social need, was the outward 
sign of a new humanism called socialism, which has to 
a great extent animated our own national policy, especially 
under the late Government. 

* 

The post-war policy of the Vienna Socialist municipality 
is as hard upon one section of the community as the old 
regime was upon another, and it is to be decided in a 
forthcoming general election which of the two parties 
will govern, whether the city will continue to accept 
responsibility for the housing of its poor, or whether there 
will be a reversion to the bad old past that made a profitable 
speculation out of bad housing, a vested interest in slums. 


Viennese 


»* 


Meanwhile, the garden settlement at Lainz, situated 
on the periphery of the Wienerwald, beautiful forest-clad 
hills, has been completed. In order to make its building 
possible, the Vienna municipality placed this site at the 
disposal of the Austrian federation of architects, interior 
architects, decorative and arts and crafts artists, all of 
both sexes. Building was commenced last autumn and 
has been continued uninterruptedly, slowly and thoroughly, 
so as to be dry and ready for the big exhibition to be held 
in Vienna this summer. The importance of this settlement 
lies in the fact that thirty-two of the leading architects and 
artists of different nationalities, French, American, German, 
Dutch, are engaged in the building, and that there are 
forty-two types of houses. They have been left a free 
hand except for two restrictions, namely, all dwellings 
are cellared—this owing to the depth of the digging— 
and all have flat roofs, of wood or stone, which can be 
laid out as gardens, and provide entertainment, for the 
view from them of the surrounding country is delightful. 


A perspective sketch of the garden settlement at Lainz, Vienna, opened last week. 
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Otherwise, each individual architect was left to plan at 
This same freedom applied to the interior architects 
were under no restrictions. The 
whole settlement, therefore, gives an interesting and 
valuable example of the latest thing in modern 
domestic architecture, set in a harmonious framework. 
Each house has its own garden; all of a uniform size, 
though the houses themselves vary in accommodation. 
All contain a large living-room, a study, maid’s room, 
bathroom, w.c., and all necessary offices, outhouses, etc. 
The houses are for sale, on lease, expiring in the year 
2000; the leases being hereditary, they may be sold or 
mortgaged, or disposed of as the leaseholder determines. 
The building is under the supervision of Dr. Josef Frank, 
whose name speaks for thoroughness. The Vienna 
municipality has followed it with great interest; it also 
acts in advisory matters. 


will. 
and decorators, who 


* 


** WHAT I WOULD DO ABOUT WATERLOO BRIDGE ” 


There was a report, under the above heading, of an 
interesting interview with Mr. Herbert Morrison, in The 
Evening Standard for June 3. Mr. Morrison feels that we 
** have been for the last eight years in a glorious muddle 
about London bridges policy” and the time has come 
to end it. If Mr. Morrison were in charge, this is how he 
would go to work. Mr. Pybus would be interviewed, and 
threatened that if he likes to shelter behind the refusal 
of the House of Commons to sanction the 60 per cent. 
grant, the whole charge would be put on the rates. After 
this, Mr. Morrison would return to the County Hall, and 
have consultations with the Chairmen of the Committees 
concerned—all the six-line traffic bridge schemes would 
be reviewed and all the alternatives would be con- 
sidered, including Sir Owen Williams’s scheme. Then 
Mr. Morrison and the Committees would report to the 
Council, ‘‘ recommending executive decision for imme- 
diate operation.” In this way Mr. Morrison would 
vindicate .** the rights of local self-government.” But I 
thought Mr. Morrison was a great traffic expert. Yet traffic 
is not to be considered, except six lines of it on a bridge— 
how you are going to get it there, or what is to happen to 
it when it attempts to leave the bridge does not matter. 
It is the bridge, and the bridge alone, which counts with 
Mr. Morrison: they have bridges on the brain, and that is 
why we are in a glorious muddle. 


* 


Mr. Morrison must not talk foolishly of vindicating the 
rights of local self-government. The London County 
Council is not a Borough Council, but the guardian of a 
great city whose stones reflect its history. Let Mr. 
Morrison get to work on the town planning of South 
London, with its ‘* glorious muddle ”’ of Southern Railways 
and viaduéts, and if he can bring order out of chaos there, 
then he shall have his bridge, but not our Waterloo Bridge. 

+ 
IN AN ARCHITECT'S OFFICE 

A day or so ago I sat in the office of a well-known 
architect, who was telling me about one of his big 
rebuilding schemes. The new office boy knocked softly on 
the door, cautiously tiptoed across the room and whispered, 
‘A gentleman to see you, sir.” Said the architect : 
**What’s he want?”’ The boy replied, “‘ D’yer want to 
buy a packet o’ lavender, sir?*’ Said the architect : 
> = ASTRAGAL 
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R.I.B.A. ELECTION RESULT 


HE following result of the election of the President and 
Council for 1932-33 was announced at a meeting of 
the R.I.B.A. on Monday night : 


PRESIDENT : Dr. Raymond Unwin. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS: Ernest Chawner Bewlay (Birmingham) 
nominated by the Allied Societies’ Conference under Bye-law 
28 (a)); Professor Charles Herbert Reilly (Liverpool); Leo 
Sylvester Sullivan; Sydney Tatchell. 

Honorary SECRETARY : Sydney Decimus Kitson. 


MEMBERS OF CounciL: Professor Leslie Patrick Aber- 
crombie (Liverpool); Robert Atkinson; Herbert Tudor 
Buckland (Birmingham) ; Philip Dalton Hepworth; Arthur Keen; 
and Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 

AssociATE MEMBERS OF Councic : Lieut.-Col. H. P. L. Cart de 
Lafontaine; Richard Goulburn Lovell (Eastbourne); and John 
Douglas Scott. 

LicENTIATE MemBERS OF CounciL: George Nathaniel Kent 
and Francis Robert Taylor. 


Past PresipENTs: Sir Barflster Fletcher and John Alfred 
Gotch. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE IRISH FREE STATE : 
Northern Province of England: Leonard Barnish (Liverpool 


Architectural Society); Norman Culley (West Yorkshire Society 
of Archite¢ts); Henry Leicester Hicks (Northern Architeétural 
Association); John Lancashire (Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
District Society of Architeéts and Surveyors); Kenneth Ward 
York and East Yorkshire Archite¢tural Society); and John 
Hubert Worthington (Manchester Society of Architeéts). 

Midland Province of England: Walter Brand (Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architeéts); Major Thomas Cecil 
Howitt (Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Architeétural Society) ; 
Walter Butler Stonebridge (Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire Association of Architeéts); John Burgess 
Surman (Birmingham Architectural Association); and Cecil 
Upcher (East Anglian Society of Architeéts). 

Southern Province of England: Hugo Ritchie Bird (Essex, 
Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architeéts); Sir Harold 
Brakspear (Wessex Society of Architeéts); Thomas Lawrence 
Dale (Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architeétural Association) ; Ingalton 
Sanders (Hampshire and Isle of Wight Archite€tural Association) ; 
Benjamin Priestley Shires (Devon and Cornwall Archite¢tural 
Society); and one representative to be nominated by the Council 
of the South-Eastern Society of Architeéts. 

Allied Societies in Scotland: Nominated by the Council of the 
Royal Incorporation of Architeéts in Scotland : James Alexander 
Arnott (Edinburgh); Arthur Hay Livingstone Mackinnon 
Aberdeen); William Erskine Thomson (Dundee) ; and John 
Watson (Glasgow). 

Allied Societies in Wales : 
South Wales Institute of 
Swansea). 

Allied Societies in Ireland: Frederick George Hicks (Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland); and one representative to 
be nominated by the Council of the Ulster Society of Architeéts. 


Nominated by the Council of the 
Architeéts : Jacob Herbert Jones 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES IN THE BriTIsH 
Dominions OversEAS : To be nominated by the Council of each 
of the following : The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada; 
The Royal Australian Institute of Architeéts; The New Zealand 
Institute of Architeéts; The Institute of South African Architects; 
and The Indian Institute of Architects. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (LONDON): 
Arthur Bedford Knapp-Fisher. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SUR- 
Leonard Archibald Frederic 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
VEYORS AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS : 
Ireland. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE 
William Henry Ansell. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE ALLIED SOCIETIES’ 
Chawner Bewlay (Birmingham). 

Two Avupirors, 1932-33 : Alfred Harold Goslett (Fellow); and 
James Maclaren Ross (Associate). 


BoaRD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION : 


CONFERENCE : Ernest 
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THE NEW 


DESIGNED BY 


i | 


j 
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A view of the main Brook 
Street facade. The walls 
are largely in reddish-brown 
brick, with a base of cream- 
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T is not often that a new hotel 
building attracts so much attention 
as has the extension to Claridge’s. 

This degree of interest is, of course, 


partly a tribute to the excellence of 


Mr. Oswald Milne’s design, but it is 


also enhanced by the importance of 


the architectural subject. 

An hétel de luxe occupies a peculiar 
position in the hierarchy of buildings, 
for the artistic standards exemplified 
in its design have a profound influence 
upon domestic architecture in general. 
And this influence is all the stronger 
because of the disappearance of the 
grand mansion privately owned. The 
most exalted kind of domestic archi- 
tecture can now only be afforded by 
an ever-decreasing number of pluto- 
crats. Yet there exists among quite a 
number of people a craving for ** marble 
halls,” stately ballrooms and dining- 
rooms, spacious and elegant lounges to 
which they can on occasion invite their 





friends. Some of our club buildings, 
relics of an aristocratic age, still supply 
these wants, but for the most part they 
exist for the benefit of men only, and 
these noble rooms are not available for 
the use of strangers or groups of people 
brought together by some bond other 
than that which the clubs themselves 
provide. 

The proprietors of a modern hétel de 
luxe have to cater for a mixed clientéle, 
some of whom are undoubtedly very 
rich men of the type that is satisfied 
with almost any style of architecture 
provided that it looks sufficiently ex- 
pensive. But another class of visitor 
needs to be considered, and the hotel- 
keeper may be required to provide a 
dinner for some professional or academic 
body, presumably comprising people 
possessed of a highly cultivated critical 
intelligence. Thus the most elaborate 


decoration, if it expresses a spirit of 


vulgarity, might easily lead to the loss 
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CLARIDGE’S 


OSWALD P. MILNE 


coloured Roman stone. On 
either side of the projecting 
canopy are shopfronts with 
black 


marble surrounds. 


of valuable custom. The new Claridge’s 
has been put to the most exacting test 
imaginable, for did not the R.1I.B.A. 
hold its last annual dinner there ? It 
is safe to say that Mr. Oswald Milne’s 
design for the banqueting hall and the 
other public rooms of the building 
passed this critical ordeal with flying 
colours, for it is the special merit of 
the style which is here exemplified that 
it is a satisfactory blend of modernity 
and traditionalism and is thus calcu- 
lated to win the approval of several 
schools of architectural thought. 

Let us begin by examining the 
banqueting hall and ballroom, for this 
apartment, which can be used for 
either purpose, is the largest and most 
important on the ground floor. Here 
we find that the long walls are divi- 
ded by pairs of fluted pilasters with 
mirrors between, but instead of the 
conventional entablature there is a 
series of projections behind which is 
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The laylight in the centre of the reception hall, designed with aeroplanes and clouds 
as motifs, is glazed with pink glass, specially selected to diffuse the artificial light. 





BED ROOM : ’ Looking through the glazed wrought-iron 
doors into the banqueting hall, or ballroom, 
from the small lobby of the reception hall. 


concealed lighting. The delicacy of the j 
detail and the charming colour scheme 

in silver and gold, in green and pale 

pink, combine to produce an admirable 

effect. A reference to the plan will 

show that the approach to this room 
through entrance lobby, vestibule, re- 
ception hall and ante-room, is very 

well managed. Moreover, the com- 
munications between the old and the 

new parts of the building are easy and 

dire¢t. 

The style which Mr. Oswald Milne 

has here chosen to employ is_ re- 
markably consistent with itself, yet 
shows a wide range of decorative 
treatment. The hexagonal vestibule, 

with its six arched doorways, the square | 
reception room, surmounted by a lay- 
light of an attractive design in glass and 

BED ROOM 1) | metal, showing aeroplanes and clouds, 

—_ the oval ** Painted Room,” communi- 
cating between this and the foyer, are 

all characterized by elegant miodern ‘ 
detail, and this is supplemented by 
plaques with floral designs by Miss 





‘ 
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HALL 
f- oe Mary Lea and by Mr. George 
Sheringham’s wall paintings, both of | 
| which have a delicate refinement in 
a : SALON SED OOH : keeping with the archite¢t’s decorative 
SALON bt SATH BED ROOM 205 206 \ ping 


schemes. If one might introduce a 
note of criticism with reference to a 
minor matter, it might, perhaps, be 
suggested that the carpet designs, 
= pe | while forming interesting compositions 
[Designed by Oswald P. Milne. when the rooms are empty, are a little 
Plan of the second floor of the new extension, reproduced to the same scale as the plans on disturbing when seen as a background 
the previous pages. ‘The new building has nine floors, and provides bedroom suites foran for groups of people. 
additional 120 guests. Principal bedrooms have their own dressing rooms and bathrooms. The upper floors contain a number of 
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The New Claridge’s.] 
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The square reception hall has mirrors of golden peach glass, V-cut on face, and edged with strips of lunar blue plate-glass, facet- 
bevelled. The walls are of silver colour, and the floor surrounds and the architraves are of Napoleon and blue Belge marbles. 


The New Claridge’s.} [Designed by Oswald P. Milne. 


The banqueting hall or ballroom, showing on the left the glazed doors leading to the reception hall. The general colour scheme 
is green, silver and subdued gold. Facing the windows at ceiling height are four painted panels by George Sheringham. 
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In the bedrooms varying schemes of decoration are introduced, ranging for the walls through pink, cream, sunshine and light 
chment. These rooms are warmed by heating panels flush with the wall, and finished in the wall colour. A photograph of 
the salon to this bedroom, with a detail drawing of the electric fire, appears on one of the supplements accompanying this issue. 


par 


The 


> New Claridge’s.| 


aa aaa 


[Designed by Oswald P. Milne. 
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self-contained suites. Quietness is here 
obtained by the provision of inner 
corridors and by the use of various 
materials which insulate sound. The 
arrangement of the little dressing-rooms 
leading from the bathroom is unique 
in English hotel planning. The bed- 
rooms have the same aristocratic grace 
which distinguishes the major apart- 
ments on the ground floor. This result 
has only been made possible by the 
wisdom of the proprietors in allowing 
the architect to have complete control 
of the design of the furniture as well 
as of the decorations. 

I have left no space to describe the 
outside of the building, but suffice it 
to say that the architect has been 
successful in making this harmonize 
with the facade of the old part, which 
had already been modified by him a 
few years ago. 

It is noteworthy that by dint of good 
organization, which was facilitated by 
the supply of very careful drawings 
well in advance of building operations, 
the structure, from the time of starting 
to lay the 4-ft. thick raft to the date at 
which the ballroom was opened, took 
only one year to erect. A. 8.8: 


One of the bathrooms to the larger bed- 

room suites. Semi-sunken marble baths 

are provided and blend effectively with the 

brightly-coloured tiling of the walls and 

floors. Baths are equipped with both head 
and shoulder showers. 
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A RAMP GARAGE AT BOURNEMOUTH 


DESIGNED BY SEAL AND HARDY 


The main front of Motor Mac’s garage to Westo 
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ver Road. There are six floors, served by ramps of easy 
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slope and measuring some 100 by 200 ft.; nine hundred cars are thus accommodated, while, for emergency 


purposes, the flat roof can be utilized in addition. 


HIS new building, which em- 

bodies the ramp system of com- 

munication between floor and 
floor, occupies an important site, with 
frontages of 100 ft. to two roads and a 
depth of 200 ft. between. A study of 
the plans and section, reproduced on 
the next page, will show that modern 
ideas have ruled in every aspect of the 
layout. 

It is a special point that every stand 
on all the six floors is accessible dire¢t, 
under the car’s own power, without the 
necessity of handling any other car, 
even when the garage is full to its 
capacity of goo cars. There is ample 


manceuvring space everywhere, and 
facilities are provided for washing, 
repairing and filling cars; at either 
entrance is a six-way power petrol 
pump, so that customers have the 
choice of twelve brands of motor spirit. 
There are also showrooms and a waiting 
room, with cloak-rooms. 

While ramps are exclusively used for 
the travel of cars to their appointed 
stands, drivers leaving or fetching their 
cars are saved making the compara- 
tively long circuit of the ramps on foot 
by the introduction of a central lift and 
staircase, serving all floors, including 
the roof, which, being flat, can be used in 


emergency for the furtherstorage of cars. 
The building is steel-framed through- 
out, and the stanchions are spaced in 
such a manner as to leave definite car- 
unit-spaces between. The main ramps 
are constructed of cranked girders, so 
arranged that the junctions of ramps 
and floors are not at right angles to the 
walls, but about 20 degrees out of the 
square. 

The material throughout is of British 
manufacture, and, apart from the steel 
and the faience used for facing, is of 
local production or supply. The 
building is entirely fireproof, and is 
fully equipped with ele¢tric circuits. 
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Motor Mac’s Garage, Bournemouth. | 


Plans of the floors at Westover Road and at Hinton Road levels. The discrepancy of level has been turned to account in designing 
the ramps, as shown in the section (reproduced to the same scale). Although 11 ft. separates the floors, the rise per ramp is only 5 ft. 6 ins. 
The planning of the upper floors is similar, but the available car accommodation is rather larger. 
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The Westover Road front. The marquise extends the whole 

floors are of concrete, laid with a special covering impervious width of the frontage of 100 ft., and overhangs the pavement 

to oil, petrol and acid. The materials for the upper floors by 10 ft. The roof is glazed with wired glass and the soffit 
were transported up the ramps, as they were laid. with rain-drop glass; between is electric lighting. 


The Hinton Road front. The building is steel-framed. ‘The 





[By Seal and Hardy. 


One of the garage floors, looking towards the Hinton Road frontage, and showing the central lift and staircase, giving quick access 
for customers from floor to floor. The ramp can be seen, beyond. The ceilings are white and the walls buff. In the planning of 
any garage a matter of inches in the placing of the stanchions may have a substantial influence on the aggregate accommodation 
—and therefore on profits—especially where the number of cars concerned runs into hundreds. In this building goo are to be 
housed, with further emergency space on the flat roof. Yet every stand throughout is accessible under every car’s own power. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Fire Resistance of Buildings 
Sir,—I recently had occasion to 
inspect the remains of a house which 
had been destroyed by fire, and the 
case led me to consider the construc- 
tion of houses and other small buildings 
in relation to fire resistance. 

Timbers framed in floors, partitions 
and roofs are supposed to be protected 
by fire-resisting materials; plaster on 
ceilings and partitions, tiles or slates 
on roofs, and so on. On examining the 
usual structural methods, it will be 
found that there are a number of 


vulnerable points by which fire breaking - 


out in a room may make contact with 
the structural timbers, and once this 
is done the building is usually doomed. 
One such point is illustrated in the 
accompanying diagram, a, where fire 
may penetrate the  skirtings, pass 
through to the adjoining room, and 
also set fire to the studding. Such a 
point could be protected by using an 
asbestos fibre board backing, as in 
diagram 6. This particular point is 
of some importance because in many 
small houses today brick partition 
walls above the ground floor are dis- 
pensed with. The bedroom floor is 
boarded all over within the outside 
walls, and then the partitions are 
framed on top of the boarded floor. 







— STUDDING 
PLASTER 


SKIRTING 
FIRE PENETRATION 


With such a form of constru¢tion fire 
may spread rapidly from room to 
room, unless all vulnerable points in 
the partitions are protected. 

The regulations of local authorities 
and insurance companies, so stringent 
in regard to public buildings, do not 
by any means call for proper protection 
of private buildings. There are a sur- 
prising number of unprotected points 
in the average house—the large as well 
as the small—and I think the con- 
sequent low degree of fire resistance 
could be improved, not at any great 
expense, but merely by investigating 
existing structural methods and taking 
the quite simple precautions which are 
necessary to give adequate protection. 


It would be interesting to know if 


any of your readers feel that this 
matter calls for the attention which 
it seems to me is overdue. 

EDGAR LUCAS 


Tile Ridges 


Str,—I have always considered that 


ridge tiling should be bedded solid in. 


mortar, but I recently observed in a 
provincial town some workmen bedding 
the ridge in the following manner : 

The tiles being used were of the 
saddle-back type, laid with butt joints, 
and the method of fixing was to bed 
the joints only in mortar and point. 














USUAL SKIRTING DETAIL TO STUDDED 
PARTITION (NO FIRE RESISTANCE 


BETWEEN SKIRTINGS 








The ridge tiles were not pointed against 
the slating, but between the mortar 
pads at the joints a small cement fillet 
was run on the slates, to act as a 
weather check ! 

Perhaps the accompanying sketch will 
show clearly what I mean. 
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I should be interested to hear any of 
your readers’ opinions regarding the 
practicability of executing work in 
this manner. “* RIDGE ” 
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SUGGESTED DETAIL TO 
COMPLETE FIRE RESISTANCE 


OF PARTITION 
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R.I.B.A. COMPETITION : 


SOME OTHER SCHEMES OF 


SELECTED BY FREDERIC TOWNDROW 


NOTE 


v: The Design by Messrs. Bucknell, Armstrong and Miss Ellis 


N an ordinary competition, this is 

the sort of scheme which might 

easily have won. The complicated 
requirements of the programme are 
resolved into a plan of great simplicity. 
Perhaps it was a little too direct and 
straightforward for the home of British 
architects. The main elements are 
right, i.e., meeting-room on the ground 
floor, banqueting and exhibition halls 
on the first floor (though this floor is 
really the second floor because of the 
high mezzanine above the ground floor), 
and the library is on the second floor 
which is really the third). Every part 
of the plan is beautifully lit. 
The exhibition floor (illustrated here 
is as clean as a whistle. There is no 
nonsense about it; and the library 
floor above this shows a great lending 
and reference library running through 
the centre of the building, set back 
from street noises, and lit from both 
sides. There is here a library far more 







magnificent and far more useful than 
the winner’s. It is difficult to under- 
stand why this scheme was _ not 
premiated. 

I can only suggest three reasons for 
this. First, that the elevations seem 
hard and unsympathetic. They look 
as if they might be built in granite. 
The triple window, lighting the stair- 
case in the centre of the Portland Place 
frontage, is out of sympathy with the 
other fenestration, and though very 
tall, fails to dominate the centre. The 
second possible reason is that the main 
staircase, which makes matters so 
awkward for the front elevation, does 
not serve the plan so well as the 
winner’s. There was no great need to 
take it up to the library floor, yet 
there was a greater need to take it down 
to the basement to reach the ample 
cloaks provided in the case of large 
receptions. These are reached by two 
small staircases opening off the entrance 


hall towards the centre of the plan. 
The third reason is that the Council 
rooms, with a complete suite of com- 
mittee rooms, cleverly arranged all 
together on one mezzanine floor, 
actually introduce a_ whole floor 
between the ground floor and exhibi- 
tion floor. 

This has had the awkward effect of 
unnecessarily increasing the height of 
the meeting-room, which rises up 
through two floors. And as a further 
consequence, the exhibition-banqueting 
rooms are set one floor higher than is 
ideally possible, and their internal 
height has been decreased. 

It is clear that the assessors regarded 
these latter rooms as of greater im- 
portance than the meeting-room, so 
possibly in their opinion the scheme 
failed largely on this score. Never- 
theless, it seems to me a great pity, for 
we have here a plan that reveals to a 
high degree the organizing mind. 
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The two square 
bays with diaper brickwork, lighting, on the ground floor, the 
drawing-room and lounge, have, between them, a loggia, with 
ibalustraded balcony above, overlooking undulating forest scenery. 
This half-timbered elevation is attractively symmetrical. 


Looking along the terrace on the garden front. 








main front. 

clamped 
bricks and red 
dressings, dark 
sand-faced roofing 
and 
casement windows 
with leaded lights 
were used.  Self- 
contained servants’ 


The 


Local, 


tiles metal 


quarters 
the right wing. 


occupy 





GROUND 


Plan of the ground floor. 


— | 

DESIGNED 
DE A HOUSE 
OOMBE WOOD, Colgate, 
was designed for a client of 
open-air tastes. Hence the 
facilities for shooting : den, with bath- 
room nearby, and gun-room; loggia, 


with balcony over; even photographic 
dark-room. The site slopes ideally 
down from the wooded roadside towards 
the south-west, where there is a large 
sheltered clearing with enchanting views 
over the preserves of St. Leonard’s 
Forest. Down among the last of 
the trees the drive leads to a level 


PLAN i a 


FLOOR 


An attractive feature is the large 


central hall, interseéted, before the stairs are reached, by the 


longitudinal corridor, with arched openings. 


This leads, in one 


direction, to the lounge and den, having a bathroom adjacent, 
and in the other to the gun-room, drawing- and dining-rooms. 
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IN SUSSEX STANLEY 

TOWSE 
forecourt enclosed on two sides by the 
L-shaped house, and on the others by 
high banks with trees. 

The living-rooms are as_ nearly 
isolated from the domestics’ wing as is 
compatible with convenient service, 
and are arranged so as to follow the 
sun round with the day. The central 
hall and large landing above, with their 
corridors, have a very spacious effect. 

The house is centrally heated, and 
draws its water supply from a deep 
artesian well. 
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The garden front, 
seen from _ the 
croquet lawn. The 
fullest advantage 


has been taken of 


the woodland site : 
terrace, rose gar- 
den and _ lawns 
occupy a_ large 
clearing with a 
south-westerly 
aspect to wooded 
hills. 








Plan of the first floor. The spaciousness of the hall below is 
amplified, here, by the landing thrown out over the main 
entrance: it is large enough to serve for music, impromptu 
acting, etc. There is a well-equipped dark room, and a detail 
worth noting is the corner window where the two corridors branch. 
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The vista of the arcaded corridor, looking towards the den. 
The hall, with main entrance door, extends on the left, the 
stairs rise on the right. The internal joinery was carried out in 
oak by the general contractors; the flooring is of wood blocks. 
Many of the rooms have fireplaces in red brick and tiles. 


c2 
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LITERATURE 


WINDMILLS FOR LONDONERS 


HE second volume of English 

Windmills appeals to Londoners 
especially, since the author’s survey 
includes the Metropolis and four neigh- 
bouring counties. All the examples 
are within a day’s journey, by car or 
rail, of London, whilst the remains of 
several mills in the city or suburbs are 
carefully noted. 

Mr. Donald Smith rightly emphasizes 
the importance of the great smock mill 
at Upminster, which was built about 
1800, and is still working; *‘* measures 
should be taken to assure its permanent 
preservation as an historic monument 
of supreme sociological interest and 
technical merit.” When I called there 
a few years ago, Mr. Abraham, in the 
third generation of his family to work 
the mill, kindly allowed me to see it, 
a privilege he would grant to any 
genuinely interested person. 

This timber-framed and_ weather- 
boarded smock at Upminster rises in a 
nice taper from a base of thick brick 
walls, which are in the lower gallery’s 


Upminster Mill, Essex. 


shadow; above the smock, the cap, 
shaped like an upturned boat, covers 


the mill and moves round when 
the fantail luffs the sails into the 
wind. 


The four sails and the fantail, drawn 
together by the grillage of the upper 
gallery, make a balance in a rare 
picture. Within, the wheels and cogs 
and a hundred intricate mechanisms 
are almost all of wood. What grand 
men made these mills ! 

I hope Lord Darling is right in his 
foreword to the book, that there is a 
future for milling in  corn-growing 
country districts. Many mills, sail-less, 
are still grinding grist, their machinery 
driven by oil, gas, steam, or even by 
a tractor—e.g., Weston near Letchworth, 
Great Hormead, Otten Belchamp, 
Great Holland. With regular custom, 
a combination of wind power and 
electric power from the new grids may 
still save many mills. 

The book is indispensable to windmill 
fans. It is illustrated with many 
photographs, has a glossary of terms 


Little Laver 
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such as warbler, wallower, damsel, 
boulter); and maps of mill sites. 

P. M. STRATTON 
English Windmills. Volume 2. Essex, Herts, 
Bucks, Middlesex and London. By Donald Smith, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.HIST.S., on behalf of the Society for 
the Preservation of Rural England. London : 
The Architectural Press. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH 

HE ideal guide book, like a well- 

informed friend, takes one by the 
hand, chats pleasantly and discursively 
upon the topics of interest and shows a 
charming diffidence of manner in 
imparting information which is very 
flattering to the ignorant. 
The visitor to Chelsea is fortunate 
who has this little book as a companion. 
The first edition, published in 1925, 
being exhausted, the compilers have 
taken the opportunity to enlarge it by 
the addition of a bibliography, an 
index, and an interesting lecture on 
the monuments of the church by Mrs. 
Arundell Esdaile. As the associations 
and monuments of Chelsea are of 
greater import than the architecture, 


this lecture, which is at the same 
time a research into the progress of 
British sculpture of the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries, is a_ useful 





Volume 2. 


{from English ‘Vindmills : 


Mill, Essex. 
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contribution to art history beyond the 
immediate interest of a guide. An 
appendix of the inscriptions of the more 
famous mural tablets will be appreci- 
ated by all who have struggled to 
decipher crabbed lapidary scripts in a 
dim light. An exceptional number of 


famous people are commemorated at 
Chelsea; from Sir Thomas More and 
Lady Jane Cheyne to William de 


Morgan and Henry James. 

In the seventeenth century the dedica- 
tion of the church was changed by the 
incumbent from All Hallows to Saint 


QUESTIONS 


Defective Hot-water System 
F. W. N. writes: ‘* May I seek the advice 
of your expert in a difficulty in connection 
with a hot-water system? The hot-water 
supply in question is by means of a boiler 
with adjacent cylinder and a secondary flow 
and return, with outlets in bathroom, pantry 
and scullery. Recently a second bathroom 
was added and supplied by a loop inserted 
in the secondary circulation. When the old 
pipes were cut for the new connections, it was 
found that they badly corroded and 
Jurred up, having about 3 in. of waterway 
in what was originally a 1-in. pipe. Soon 
after the new work was completed, the joints 
of the new pipe began to leak and to exude 
particles of brown rust, and the defects have 
persisted despite attempts to caulk the joints 
with lead. I called upon the contractor to 
stop the leaks, or replace the pipes, but he 
contends that the leaks are due to the furring 
up of the old secondary circulation diverting 
the water round the new loop and putting an 
undue strain on the joints of the pipes. 
I should be glad if your expert would indicate 
whether he thinks there is any ground for 
such a contention, and whether he thinks 
there might be undue pressure in the new 
pipes. The boiler seems to be a large one 
for the normal duty, and the water in the 
system is often boiling.” 


were 


It is difficult to determine, from the 
description given, the exact nature of 
the trouble. A diagram showing the 
connections between supply tank, hot- 
water cistern and boiler, and the points 
of draw-off for hot water would assist 
considerably. The reference to a 
secondary flow and return is not clear; 
nor is the purpose of a loop to supply 
the second bathroom, as only a straight 
draw-off is needed. Circulation as such 
should be confined to the boiler, hot- 
water storage cistern and the direct 
connections between these. The cold- 
water feed-pipe from the supply tank 
and the connections between the hot- 
water storage and the points of use are 
all direct flow lines. A heating system 
with radiators, of course, involves a 
circuit, since the cooled water must be 
returned to the boiler, but that does 
not appear to be involved in this case. 


Luke as a compliment to Dr. Baldwin 
Hamer, a tribute which must be unique 
in the annals of the medical profession. 
The book is well printed, illustrated 
with sixteen good photographs, and the 
limited edition contains also a coloured 
reproduction of Cheyne Walk by R. P. 
Bonnington; but the lack of a plan 
of the church is an omission for which 
neither good print nor good writing 
can wholly atone. LL. E. W. 

’.H. Stewart, 
Press. 
net. 


Chelsea Old Church. 
M.A, London : 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THAT ARISE 


In a normal hot-water supply system 
the circulation circuit consists of the 
boiler and the storage tank with their 
connections. Make-up water to replace 
that drawn off is supplied direct from 
the main supply tank and_ should 
preferably be introduced in the lower 
or colder area of the hot-water storage 
tank. The off-take for supplying the 
various points of use is taken from the 
top or hot area, and the addition of an 


By the Rev. W 
Oxford University 
Limited edition ros. 6d. 


extra point should merely involve 
one further connection to the off- 
take pipe. A riser should be provided 


to accommodate expansion and permit 
the discharge of steam which may be 
generated in the storage tank. Any 
steam or water forced out of this is 
discharged into the cold supply, but 
such discharge is very infrequent and 
in no sense constitutes a circulation, 
the pipe in question being merely a 
relief outlet. 

With such a system the only pressure 
on the pipes is that corresponding to 
the hydraulic head of water, which is 
at any point strictly proportional to the 
vertical distance between the cold-water 
tank level and the level of the point in 


question. A difference of 25 ft. in level 
would involve a pressure of under 
11 lb. per square inch, and any 


properly fitted water pipe joint should 
be able to resist 100 lb. without weeping. 
With regard to furring, the only effect 
this has in the supply pipes from the 
storage tank to the points of use is to 
restrict the rate of flow at the pressure 
existing. Similarly, furring in the 
pipes between the storage system and 
the boiler tends to retard circulation 
between the two and a transfer of hot 
water from the boiler to storage. The 
danger of furring occurs when _ it 
reaches the point of closing the outlets 
for steam generated in the boiler, in 
which case the latter is liable to burst. 
The contra¢tor’s contention that the 
leaks in question are due to the diversion 
of water round the new loop is tanta- 
mount to an admission that the joints 
of this new loop will not stand the 
pressure of the head from the supply 
tank. Where a piping system becomes 
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alternately very hot and cool, expansion 
and contraction strains necessarily occur 
and it is conceivable that a_ pipe 
connected between two points, both of 
which are rigid, would have its joint 
severely tested. The stress, however, 
does not arise from the water circuit, 
but from the pipes themselves. New 
clean pipes are subject to greater 
expansion and contraction than furred 
pipes, since the latter are partially 
insulated internally by the scale or fur. 
External caulking of screwed joints 
with lead is of little use where internal 
pressure exists. A screwed joint should 
be a true metal-to-metal fit and only 
require a thin solution of paint or red 
lead between the faces of the thread. 
Where it is impossible to tighten a leaky 
joint by screwing up, it is sometimes 
possible to tighten the external threads 
of the socket by the use of a caulking 
chisel which compresses the outer metal 
on to the tube thread. The difficulty 
mentioned would appear to be entirely 
due to bad pipe-fitting Without a 
diagram of the layout it is impossible 
to say whether the method of connecting 
is correct. A. MH. Hi. 


Cost of Church Building 


V. D. J. writes ‘I am very anxious 
to find out the comparison between the 
costs of building in concrete and building 
in red brick a new church, a_ simple 
struclure of four walls, with, perhaps, a 
vestry outset at the east end, the size being 
that of a medium parish church, containing 
inside ornaments, a raised chancel and 
possibly two chapels.” 

It is nearly impossible to reply to this 
inquiry usefully without greater know- 
ledge of situation, scale and origin. 
If the querist is an architect, he will 
presumably understand that the two 
problems require treating on_ totally 
different lines and that the results will 
hardly be comparable, except as a basis 
of accommodation—unless, of course, 
in the very smallest type of church 
where a roof on low walls may be 
equally well supported on walls of 
brick or concrete. 

Speaking generally, at any place where 
bricks are easily obtainable at a fair 
rate, advantage in cost will be found 
to lie in the use of brick for all walling 
above ground. If, however, good 
aggregate is available at or near the 
site, some economy may result from the 
sole use of concrete below dampcourse 
level and for internal mass construction. 
Not enough examples of thoroughgoing 
concrete church buildings exist in this 
country to institute a reliable com- 
parison. No doubt, the interesting 
recent example at Felixstowe is known 
to the querist. This was apparently 
cheap in cost per sitting, as are reputed 
to be the French churches of Perret 
Freres. E.G; 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE | 


EVERAL amendments were made 

on the report stage of the Town 
and Country Planning Bill. The 
House agreed to a new clause providing 
that where representations are made to 
the Minister that a provision in a 
scheme submitted for his approval will 
involve the removal, pulling down or 
alteration of a_ building of special 
architectural or historic interest he 


shall, before approving the scheme, 
consult with the Commissioners of 
Works. 


Another new clause, moved by Sir E. 
Hilton Young and agreed to, provided 
that where provision was made in a 
scheme for the construction, widening, 
or improvement of any road or street, 
the cost recoverable by the highway 
authority from the owner of the 
frontages should be no more than under 
the general law. 

A further new clause, also agreed to, 
made provision for the preservation of 
trees, whether standing alone or in 
groups or in woodlands. Sir E. Hilton 
Young explained that the clause had 
two objects. The first was to leave 
the preservation of woodlands in the 
hands of owners, the second was that 
any order affecting woodlands made by 
a responsible authority should be 
carried out in accordance with the 
principles of good forestry, while giving 
to an owner who felt aggrieved an 
appeal to the Forestry Commissioners. 

On clause 10 (Interim development 
orders) Sir Hilton Young moved an 
amendment which was agreed to, to 
ensure that the owner of an existing 
building should have the right to 
replace it by a similar building, or 
receive compensation during the interim 

period between a resolution and a 
scheme. 

Sir Hilton Young moved an amend- 
ment the effect of which was that in any 
case where an application was refused, 
or was granted subject to conditions, 
the authority should not be liable in 
payment of any damage which the 
applicant showed he was likely to suffer 
by reason of their decision, but might, 
if they thought fit, make a contribution 
towards any damage or expense. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On clause 12 (Provisions in schemes 
with respect to buildings and building 
operations), Mr. Greenwood moved to 
omit the provision that where a person 
is aggrieved by the decision of the 
responsible authority with regard to 
the design or elevation of buildings or 
the materials to be used, he may appeal 
to a court of summary jurisdiction, or 
to a tribunal to be constituted for the 
purpose. 


Sir Hilton Young said that any 
interference with the design or external 
appearance of the building was a matter 
of very intimate, personal and private 
concern of the owner. It was not a 
matter of general administrative policy 
of the sort that naturally came to the 
Minister of Health or any executive 
officer for decision. It was more 
appropriate that it should be con- 
sidered by another tribunal, and in the 
course of the recent history of admini- 
stration it had been found increasingly 
cortvenient and helpful to submit these 
issues to a court of summary jurisdiction. 

The amendment was negatived. 

On clause 17 (Power to make orders 
for preservation of certain buildings), 
Sir T. Inskip, the Attorney-General, 
moved an amendment giving power to 
the local authority to make an order 
prohibiting any building of special 
archite¢tural or historical interest being 
demolished, *‘ and shall not be altered 
with a view to use otherwise than as 
a dwelling-house.”’ 

Several members opposed this amend- 
ment, alleging that a great many houses 
would sink into decay just because no 
local authority or private person would 
be responsible for their upkeep. 

The amendment was _ eventually 
agreed to. 

Sir Hilton Young moved a new clause 
dealing with the question of better- 
ment. He said that the clause was 
intended to make town and country 
planning powers work more smoothly. 
To be an efficient engine to achieve its 
purpose, town and country planning 
must be worked by co-operation between 
the planning authorities and_ the 
personal interest of the owner and 
occupier. The object of the new clause 
was to make the betterment provisions 
as just and fair as possible. For that 
purpose two principles had been estab- 
lished in committee. The first was 
that where an individual had put his 
land to a certain use, and a town or 
country planning scheme improved the 
value of that land for another use, the 
owner should not be obliged to pay 


betterment in respect of the increase of 


value for the other use unless and until 
he put the land to that other use. 
The second principle was that so far 
as possible it was a sound principle for 
the payment of any form of betterment 
charge that it should not be paid unless 
and until there was some definite value 
out of which the charge could be paid. 
It was sought to enforce that second 
principle in the present clause. After 
careful consideration it had _ been 
decided to insert a time limit of fourteen 
years for the making of these claims 
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for betterment. In the case of a business 
or industry which experienced better- 
ment from a town planning scheme, 
such betterment could be assessed under 
the clause in respect of any increase in 
annual income rather than in respect 
of a lump sum. They preserved all 
the exemptions of agriculture under the 
original Act. No betterment claims 
could be made in respect of agricultural 
land when its use had changed from 
one agricultural use to another, though 
there might be some betterment in the 
process. 

The clause was agreed to. 

Sir H. Cautley moved an amendment 
to provide that the Bill should not come 
into operation until April 1, 1936, or 
such other date as might be fixed by 
a resolution of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It made him shudder to think 
of the irritation, hardship and expense 
which would be brought about by this 
measure at a time when the country 
was crying out for economy. 

Mr. Beaumont, in supporting the 
amendment, said that the Bill would 
impose on local authorities a charge of 
£100,000 at the very least. 

Sir Hilton Young said that this was 
not a Bill to incur luxury expenditure. 
It was a Bill for a profitable investment. 
It would be totally contrary to the 
policy of the Government to force on 
the local authorities any policy which 
was not economic and more than certain 
of obtaining a return. Administrative 
experience showed that the _ cost 
involved in a planning scheme was 
very small compared with the positive 
gain in income and capital value 
returned. There would be no policy 
on the part of the Government or of 
the Ministry of Health, so far as he was 


responsible for the administration, of 


recklessly forcing artificial activity in 
town planning on the planning authori- 
ties of the country. On the contrary, 
it would be the Ministry’s policy while 
he was responsible for it to look on 
this as a matter of local initiative, and 
the function of the central authority 
was not to enforce artificial activities 
but to encourage and foster the spon- 


taneous. efforts of the authorities 
themselves in the direction of useful 
planning. 


The amendment was negatived by 
202 votes to 66, and the Bill was read 
a third time. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. A. VV. Pilichowski, A.R.1.B.A., has 
commenced practice at 93 Great Russell 
Street, W.C., where he will be pleased to 
receive manufacturers’ catalogues, etc. 


Messrs. Parkin and Sheffield, architeéts, 
surveyors and civil engineers, have removed 
their offices to 6 Vernon Street, Cookridge 
Street, Leeds. Telephone No. Leeds 22678. 
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THE R.I.B.A. 


HE headquarters of the R.I.B.A. 

Conference will be in the Large 
Hall, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Members should call there as early as 
possible to obtain conference badges, 
information, etc. 
arrangements for the 


four days, 


June 15-18, inclusive, is as follows : 


Topay, JUNE 15.—8 p.m. to II p.m. : 
An informal reception will be held at 
the Masonic Temple, Bridge Street, 
Manchester. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 16.—10.30 a.m. : 
The Conference will assemble at the 
Town Hall for the inaugural meeting, 
and will be welcomed by the Right 
Honourable _ the 


Manchester. The inaugural address 


will be delivered by the President of 


the R.I.B.A.; to be followed by a 
symposium on Art and the People, 
to be delivered by Messrs. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel,_ F.R.1.B.A.  (Archi- 
tect), Eric Gill (Sculptor), and T. D. 
Barlow, M.A., President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce (Lay- 
man). 

12.45 p.m.: Lunch at the Midland 
Hotel. 2 p.m.: Assemble at _ the 
new Reference Library (now building), 
where the Conference photograph will 
be taken. 

2.45 p.m.: Alternative Visits. A: The Royal 
Exchange, Cheetham’s Hospital, the Cathedral, 
Ryland’s Library, Manchester Guardian Print- 
ing Works. B: The Royal Exchange, the 
Grammar School, Whitworth Art Gallery 
(water colours, prints and textiles), the Man- 
chester University, where there will be an 
exhibition of the work of students of the 
University School of Architeéture. C : Trafford 
Park, Metropolitan Vickers Works. 

4.45 p.m.: Tea at the Manchester 
University. 


8.30 p.m. : Reception by the Rt. Hon. 


the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 


Manchester at the City Art Gallery, 


where there will be an exhibition of 


modern architecture. 


FrRipAy, JUNE 17. — Alternative 
whole-day tours, by motor coaches, 
except where stated. 10 a.m. to 


5-30 p.m. Halts for lunch and tea 
will be made on each tour. 

No. 1. Oxford Road—The University—The 
Holy Name—Ashburne Hall. Nether Alderley 
—a typical Cheshire parish centre, of which 
Lord Stanley of Alderley is the Lord of the 
Manor. The water mill, dower house, inn, 
cottages, school, and church, have a simple and 
homely charm, Gawsworth—another typical 
Cheshire village with a picturesque church, 
tilting yard, half-timbered hall and vicarage. 
Astbury Church, Congleton. [Lunch.] A good 
Late Perpendicular church with a fine oak 
ceiling and Jacobean furniture. Moreton Old 
Hall—perhaps the best example of sixteenth- 
century Cheshire “* black-and-white ” or magpie 
architecture. Knutsford. [Tea.] Manchester. 
Leader : Mr. Gerald Sanville, F.r.1.B.4. Cost, 
including lunch and tea, 13s. 

No, 2. This tour passes through the fine 
Peak Country of Derbyshire. Stockport, Disley, 
Whaley Bridge, Buxton, Millers Dale, Tideswell, 
Bakewell. [Lunch.] Haddon Hall (by kind 


The programme of 


Lord ¢ Mayor of 


CONFERENCE 


permission of His Grace the Duke of Rutland). 
It might claim to be the most beautiful home 
in England. Domestic architeéture from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth century can be 
seen at its best in a perfect setting. Though the 
house has been unoccupied for some 200 years, 
His Grace has recently gone to live there. The 
skill of the restorations and the beauty of the 
furnishing will add to the interest of the visit. 
“Cat and Fiddle,’ Macclesfield, Alderley. [Tea.] 
Manchester. Leader : Mr. J. Hubert Worthing- 
ton, O.B.E., M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Cost, including 
lunch and tea, 14s. 

No. 3. Altrincham, Knutsford, Gawsworth, 
Macclesfield,‘‘Cat and Fiddle,’’Buxton. [Lunch. ] 
Chesterfield Church, Baslow, Chatsworth (by 


kind permission of His Grace the Duke of 


Devonshire). An imposing mansion with an 
interesting collection of pictures and drawings. 
Rowsley, Bakewell, Buxton. [Tea.]. Whaley 
Bridge, Manchester. Leader: Mr. F. B. 
Dunkerley, F.R.1.B.A. Cost, including lunch 
and tea, 14s. 

No. 4. By train to Liverpool, then by motor- 
coach round Liverpool. St. George’s Hall, 
Pier Head, Cathedral. Return to Manchester 
by train. Leaders: Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Leonard Barnish, 
F.R.1.B.A, Cost, including lunch and tea, 14s. 
No. 5. Drive through Kearsley, Farnworth 
and Moses Gate to Bolton, a.p. 1540, ** Bolton 
upon Moor standeth mostly by Cottons and 


coarse Yarns "—(Leland); an industrial town 
with 177,000 inhabitants, the centre of the 
fine cotton spinning trade. It was the home 
of Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the 
spinning mule. The works where the various 
processes of cotton manufacture are carried on 
will be seen under normal working conditions, 
but owing to their being a distance apart 
they cannot be visited in process sequence. 
A: Bleaching, dyeing, printing, finishing, at 
Bradshaw Works of the Bleachers’ Association, 
Ltd. (Bradshaw Hall, dated 1542, the residence 
of Col. Hardcastle, may be seen.) B: Hall i’th 
Wood, an interesting fifteenth-century building, 
and now a Folk Museum, given to Bolton by 
the late Lord Leverhulme. Here Crompton 
invented the spinning mule. Drive by the Hall 
ith Wood Housing Estate, one of the many 
belonging to the Bolton Corporation, C: A 
Lancashire hot pot lunch, with apple pie, cheese 
and beer, at the Swan Hotel, Bolton. D: Quilt, 
towel and general plain weaving, at Messrs. 
Barlow and Jones, Ltd.’s Mills. E: Cotton 
spinning at Sir John Holden and Sons’ Mills, 
one of the works of the Combined Egyptian 
Spinners, Ltd., built 1926; it contains 126,000 
mule spindles and 30,000 ring spindles, and is 
electrically driven, producing super-combed 
yarns from 50's to 150’s. Drive on the Belmot 
Road and along the edge of Horrocks Moor, 
seeing the moorlands and a general view of 
Bolton. F: Smithills Hall, built from four- 
teenth century, and now the residence of Mr. 
Nigel V. Ainsworth. G: Fancy weavings 
jacquards and dobbies, with cotton, silk and 
artificial silk at Messrs. Walter Mather & Co.’s 





OUR PRESIDENTS: 6 
| H. L. Hicks 


Northern Architectural Association 


Me: HH. L.. Pees: FUERA. 16 
the second son of the late 
| Mr. William Searle Hicks, who, in 
| partnership with his brother-in-law, 

Mr. Henry Clement Charlewood, 
founded the firm of Messrs. Hicks 
| and Charlewood, Architects, of New- 
| castle. Mr. H. L. 

Hicks joined the 

firm in 1899, and : 
| became a partner 

in 1908, Mr. W. £ 

S. Hicks having é 
| died in 1902. 
When Mr. H. C. 
Charlewood _re- 
tired in 1919, his 
son, Mr. George 
Edward Charle- 
wood, became a 
partner in_ his 
place. 

Mr. Hicksjoined 
the Northern Ar- 
chite¢tural Asso- 
ciation in 1900, 
was elected an 
Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 1908, 
and became a Fellow in 1930. 

His architectural work is mostly 





of an ecclesiastical and domestic 
| character. He was_ responsible 
for the design of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Scotswood, and St. 





EE 
Cumberland. He 
has also exe- 
cuted agreat deal 
of decorative 
A work in churches 


Church, Chesterfield; 
out alterations’ to 
Ormesby Church, Yorks; Ryhope 
Church, Durham; St. Gabriel’s 
Church, Heaton, Northumberland; 
and Gosforth Parish Church, North- 
umberland:; and the restoration of 
Wensley Parish 
Church and 
Millom Church, 


Augustine’s 
carried 





throughout — the 






North of Eng- 
land, including 
. the Memorial 
Chapel in Aln- 
wick Parish 
Church, erected 


by the late Duke 
of Northumber- 
land in memory 
of the previous 


Duke. His 
country house alterations include 
Stagshaw House; Netherwarden; 


Ray Demesne; Whitfield Hall and 
Holeyn Hall. 

The firm of Hicks and Charlewood 
is at present engaged on _ the 
restoration of Newcastle Cathedral. 
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weaving sheds. Drive over Brownlow Fold, 
seeing the ordinary pre-war housing conditions 
of the cotton operatives and on to the west end 
of the town. H: Bolton Town Hall and the 
New Civic Centre in building. Reception by 
His Worship the Mayor of Bolton. Afternoon 
tea on the invitation of Messrs. Bradshaw Gass 
and Hope. Leaders: Messrs. Bradshaw Gass 
and ‘Hope, FF.R.1.B.A. Cost, including lunch, gs. 
No. 6. By Manchester Ship Canal, by motor- 
coach to docks, by boat round docks and up 
the Canal. Lunch. Messrs. Pilkington’s 
Potteries, Clifton Junction, Leader: Mr. H. S. 
Fairhurst, F.R.1.B.A. Cost, including lunch and 
tea, Us. 


SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. COUNCIL MEETING 


y OLLOWING are some notes from a 

recent meeting of the Council of the 
Rs.5.A. 

RILB.A. New Premises Committee : The 
Council formally adopted the report 
of the New Premises Committee and 
the award of the Jury of Assessors, and 
formally appointed Mr. G. Grey 
Wornum, F.R.1.B.A., as architect for the 
new R.I.B.A. building. On the pro- 
position of Mr. Percy Thomas, the 
sincere congratulations of the Council 
were conveyed to Mr. Wornum on his 
On the proposition of the 
President, a very cordial vote of thanks 
was passed in favour of the Jury of 
Assessors and the New Premises Com- 
mittee for their arduous labours in the 
matter. 

Overhead Electrification Schemes in Towns 
and Villages : On the recommendation 
of the Art Standing Committee, it was 
decided to remind the allied societies 
of the importance of keeping in touch 
with the local branches of the C.P.R.E. 
and similar bodies, and watching for 
any proposals for new electrification 
schemes, so as to be in a position to 
make representations at an early date 
to the authorities concerned if any 
schemes proposed were likely to affect 
adversely the amenities of the towns 
and villages and countryside through 
which they would pass. 

Apprentices and Training : The interim 
report of the Architects’ and Operatives’ 
Joint Consultation Board on the subject 
of apprentices and training was 
received. 

Pamphlet on ** Architecture in the Public 
and Secondary Schools” : On the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Archite¢tural 
Education, it was decided to reprint 
the pamphlet on * Architecture in the 
Public and Secondary Schools,” and 
to send copies with a suitable covering 
letter to the following : 


Success. 


Public and secondary schools; 

The R.I.B.A., allied societies and branches: 

All directors of education: 

Registrars of universities: and 

Secretaries of training colleges for teachers, 
in the United Kingdom, 


The RJU.B.A.  Architeélure Medals : 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Talbot Hobbs, F.R.1.B.a., 
was appointed to represent the Council 


Banquet. 7.15 p.m. for 7.30 p.m. : 
Conference Banquet at the Midland 
Hotel. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 18. Informal 
}isets: Private parties to the Lake 
District, North Wales and other places 
of interest. Members to make their 
own arrangements. Information will 
be available at the Conference Office. 
Golf : 
on any day can be introduced to various 


Golf Clubs. 


INSTITUTIONS 


on the jury for the award of the medal 
in Western Australia. 
~ West Yorkshire Society of Architects : 
The Council approved the action of the 
President in appointing Mr. J. B. 
Surman, F.R.1.B.A. (President of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association 
as the Council's representative on the 
West Yorkshire Society of Architects’ 
Jury, in place of Sir Edwin Cooper, 
F.R.I.B.A., who was unable to serve. 

Eighteenth Annual Conference of _ the 
National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis: Mr. E. Stanley Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., Was appointed as the R.I.B.A. 
delegate to the above conference, to be 
held in London from July 21 to 23 next. 

Nomination of Honorary Auditors: It 
was decided to recommend the nomi- 
nation of Messrs. A. H. Goslett, 
F.R.L.B.A., and J. Maclaren Ross, 
A.R.L.B.A., as hon. auditors for the 
Session 1932-33. 

Alteration of the Bylaws of the South- 
Eastern Society of Architects: Certain 
alterations in the bylaws of this society 
were formally approved. 

Alteration of the Rules of the Wessex 
Society of Architects: The Council 
formally approved an alteration in 
Rule No. 8 of this society. 

Reinstatement : The following ex- 
member was reinstated : As Licentiate : 
W. E. Jefferiss. 
Resignations : 
tions 


The following resigna- 
accepted with regret: 
Messrs. Joseph Edward Mundell, F.R.1.B.a., 
Frank Harold Bromhead, A.R.1.B.A., and 

Harold Louis Ixer, L.R.1.B.A. 

Election of Students: The following 
probationers were eleéted as Students 
of the R.I.B.A. : 

Architectural Association: Messrs. K. F. 
Farnfield, H. C. Inglis, A. B. Stamford and 
Miss M. L. Atkins. Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture: Messrs. W. E. Cousins, J. C. Edgar 
and G. E. Goulding. Robert Gordon’s Colleges, 
Aberdeen: Messrs. J. G. Davidson, G. S. 
Esslemont, W. J. Geddes, J. E. Kennedy, L. E. 
Knight, J. Knowles, J. Masson, J. Munro, 
G. D. Stalker, and J. C. Todd. Special 
Exemption : Messrs. G. F. Dawson and E. W. 
Harkness. University of Sheffield: Messrs. 
F. V. W. Clark and C. F. Hansom. Northern 
Polytechnic : Mr. E. E. Waller. University of 
Manchester : Mr. C. Pape. 


were 


ARCHITECTS REGISTRATION ACT, 193 
The Board of Architectural Education 
constituted in accordance with the 


Members wishing to play golf 


1932 


Second Schedule of the Aét, and the 


Admission Committee constituted in 


accordance with the Third Schedule of 


the Act, have appointed the following 
members as chairmen and _ vice- 
chairmen, respectively : 

Board: Chairman: Mr. W. H. Ansell, M.c., 
F.R.I.B.A.; vice-chairman : Mr. A. H. Moberly, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Admission Committee : Chairman : 


Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, F.R.1.B.A.;  vice- 
chairman: Mr. A. Randall Wells. 


THE GREAT TEMPLE OF DIANA 
AT EPHESUS 


An exhibition will be held in the 
Galleries of the R.I.B.A. of a }-in. 
scale model of the Hellenistic Temple 
of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus, from 
I p.m. on Monday, June 20, to Friday, 
June 24, inclusive, from 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m. 

This model was built at the British 
Museum, under the 
Mr. A. E. Henderson, F.s.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
who will speak upon it on Tuesday, 
June 21, at 6.15 p.m. 

The exhibition and lecture will be 
free. 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS CONVENTION 


The sixteenth annual convention of 
the Royal Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland opened in the Town Hall, 
Inverness, on Friday, June 3. 

At the business meeting of the Con- 
vention, it was stated that the total 
membership was g02, as against 851 
for the preceding year. The total 
funds at December 31 amounted to 
£26,233, an increase of £91. 

The following were elected Incor- 
poration representatives to the council : 
Messrs. James Lochhead, Alexander 
Inglis and William Cowie. 

In his address, the retiring president 
Mr. John Watson, F.R.1.B.A.), said that 
many public authorities seemed to 
think house building could be carried 
out by anyone with a knowledge of the 
mere regulations applicable to building. 
There was great apathy and lack of 
understanding on the part of public 
authorities regarding the esthetic aspect 
of building. 

Mr. John Begg, F.R.1.B.A., Was unani- 
mously elected president for the ensuing 
year. 

In the evening a dinner was held in 
the Station Hotel. Mr. John Begg 
occupied the chair. The toast of 
‘The Town and Trade of Inverness ” 
was proposed by Mr. Ian MacAlister, 
and replied to by Bailie Noble. 
Replying to the toast of * The Royal 
Incorporation of Architects in Scot- 
land,” Mr. Begg said there were three 


hopeful lines of progress in these 
difficult times, namely—archite¢tural 
education, official architeéture, and 


town-planning. Referring to the town- 
planning scheme for Central Edinburgh, 
he said it had been conspicuous for its 
non-progress. The recent Edinburgh 


supervision of 
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activities had shown clearly that even 
a thoroughly well-meaning town council 
with an unusually energetic and en- 
lightened Lord Provost was not a 
sufficient authority to control and 
co-ordinate both itself and all other 
vested authorities. Adominantauthority 
was necessary in town-planning. 

Other toasts were ** The Royal Institute 
of British Architects,” proposed by ex- 
Provost MacEwen, and replied to by 


Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.1.B.A.; and 
* The Guests,” proposed by Mr. J. 
Arthur Smith, president, Inverness 


Architectural Association, and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. George Smith Laing. 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
The above Institution has just issued 
the conditions of the Portland House 


Travelling Scholarship of the value of 


£300 (presented by the British Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Ltd.), which is 
to be awarded for the best design for a 
concrete church, reinforced or other- 
wise. Candidates may be members in 
any class of the Institution, being, on 
September 24, 1932, under the age 
of thirty-five years. 

The winner of the Scholarship will be 
required to spend twenty-eight days on 
the Continent, there to study the 
esthetic and practical conditions per- 


Jackaman, A.M.INST.C.E., 


J. D. Stitt, E. 


taining to the uses of cements and 
concrete. Facilities for the inspection 
of churches, factories, private residences 
and other concrete works will be 
afforded him for his Continental tour 
by the donors of the Scholarship. 

Full particulars, etc., are obtainable 
from the Secretary, The Institution of 
Structural Engineers, 10 Upper 
Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 

Election of officers 

The result of the elections of officers 
and Council of the Institution of 
Structural Engineers for the session 
1932-1933 was as follows : 


President: Major E. C. P. Monson, T.p., 
F.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents : Messrs. A. H. S. 
Waters, M.INST.C.E., M.I.MECH.E., Ewart S. 
Andrews, B.SC., M.INST.C.E., J. T. Saunders, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Lt.-Col. C. H. Fox, 0.B.£., B.sc., 
F.S.1.: hon. secretary: Professor J. Husband, 
M.ENG., M.INST.C.E.; hon. editor: Mr. H. R. 
Cox; hon. librarian: Mr. A. J. Taylor, 


F.R.I.B.A.; hon. curator: Lt.-Col. H. S. Rogers, 
C.M.G.. D.s.o. Ordinary members of Council : 
Dr. Oscar Faber, 0.B.E., M.INST.C.E., Captain 
M. B. Buxton, M.c., M.A., A.M.INST.C.E., Dr. H. 
Schofield, M.B.E., B.sc., and Messrs. C. J. 
C. Mitchell, J. Stuart 
A.C.G.I., A.M.INST.C.E., 
B.SC., A.M.INST.C.E., 
G. McLean’ Gibson, 0.B.E.,  M.I.MECH.E., 
A.M.INST.C.E., H. J. Collins, M.c., M.sc., 
A.M.I'NST.C.E., A.M.1.MECH.E., A. Kirkwood Dodds, 
m.c., P. J. Black, L.r.1.8.A., W. F. Hutchinson, 
W. Douglass May, F. M. Easton, and A. S. 
Lowe, M.C., B.SC. 


Butler, 
Granter, 


Lewis, J. F. 


LAW REPORT 


BUILDERS’ INCOME TAX APPEAL 


Spiers and Sons, Ltd. v. W. Ogden. hing’s 
Bench Division. Before Mr. Justice Finlay 


HIS was an appeal by Spiers and 

Sons, Ltd., builders and decorators, 
against an assessment by the Income 
Tax Commissioners under Schedule D, 
for the five years 1925 to 1929 inclu- 
sive, in respect of the company’s profits 
as builders and decorators. 
Sir Patrick Hastings, k.c., and Mr. 
H. C. Marks appeared for the appel- 
lants, and the Solicitor-General, Sir 
Boyd Merriman, k.c., and Mr. R. Hills 
for the Commissioners. 
Sir Patrick Hastings said the case 
had been before the Commissioners, 
and his clients lost it, with costs. It 
now came before the Court on a case 
stated by way of appeal. 
It appeared from the case that the 
appellant company was incorporated in 
1905 to carry on the 
builders, contractors and decorators, 
and the articles of association provided 
for other subsidiary powers. In 1911 
the company acquired a building lease 
of some land, and they built upon it 
and let the buildings they erected to 
tenants. They sold the property in 
1927. The company had also pur- 
chased a site at Brixton and resold 
when a tempting price was offered. 
The company had other similar trans- 
actions. In those circumstances the 


business of 


company had been assessed for the 
years in question on the basis that it 
had throughout its career been engaged 
in a business of buying and selling land. 
The company appealed from this to the 
Commissioners, and maintained that 


it was not carrying on the business of 


buying and selling land. In the alter- 
native, the company pleaded that the 
trade of buying and selling land was a 
separate one which did not begin before 

1922. 

The Commissioners found that the 
company had carried on one trade only, 
and that the rents received and costs 
incurred on the properties were to be 
excluded from the computation of the 
company’s profits. 

His lordship dismissed the appeal with 
costs, holding that there was ample 
evidence to justify the finding of the 
Commissioners. In the course of his 
judgment, his lordship pointed out that 
the appellants had admitted that from 


1922 they had carried on a business of 


buying and selling land and buildings. 
The question that arose was whether 
the finding of the Commissioners was 
a finding of fact. Such a question was 
inevitably a question of fact, because it 
was a matter of degree. That being so, 
the only matter for the Court was 
whether there was evidence on which 
the Commissioners could arrive at 
their finding. He thought so, and the 
appeal would be dismissed. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 

R.I.B.A., ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 

Until June 18. See programme of arrangements, 
etc., on page 811 of this issue. At “9 Conduit Street, 
W.1 Exhibition of architects’ working drawings. 
Until June 25, ro a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturday 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.) 

LONDON SocIeTy. Visit to Trinity Wharf, Orchard 
Place, Blackwall, E.14. 2.30 p.m. 

EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS AND 
MODELS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE, organized by the 
R.I.B.A. At the Art Gallery, Manchester. Until 
July 3. 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN- 

RS. At Glasgow. Annual Meeting. Until June 18. 
Presidential address by Thomas Somers, M.I.C.E. 

RoyAL ACADEMY, Burlington House, W. Annual 
Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 

StR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 0.30 a.m. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. Reception and garden 
party, to be held at West Wycombe, Bucks. 3 p.m 
Reception of guests. 3.30 p.m Short speeches. 
#-15 p.m. : Tea, to be followed by an inspection of the 
village. 3 p.m. 

I,..C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. Exhibition of students” 
work. Until June 25, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturdays, 
10 a.m. to 12 a.m 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16 

R.I.B.A., ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN- 
GINEERS. At Glaszow. Annual Meeting. Discussion 
on the following papers: ‘* County Road Practice in 
Scotland,” by G. S. Barry; ‘“ Regional Planning, with 
special reference to the Clyde Valley Area,” by F. A. B. 
Preston; ‘‘Glasgow Roads, Drainage and Bridge 
Works,” by J. McGrory and Alex. McCulloch; ‘‘ Sewage 
Purification in Glasgow,” by William Tennant; and 
“Street Lighting in Relation to Road Surfaces,’ by 
S. B. Langlands. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 17 

R.I.B.A., ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN- 
GINEERS. At Glasgow. Annual Dinner at the 
Central Hotel. 7 p.m. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. At the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
7 p.m. Formal business and presentation of Report 
of the Council and statement of accounts for the past 
year. 7.15 p.m.: Presidential address, by Sir Francis 
Goodenough, C.B.E. 7 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18 

Sunrise, 4.42 a.m. Sunset, 9.19 p.m 

R.I.B.A., ANNUAL CONFERENCE. At Manchester. 

NATIONAL TRUST AND SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. Visit to Longford Castle and 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, Western 
Counties Branch. Annual meeting, to be held at 
Gloucester. 10.45 a.m.: Assemble at South Porch of 
Gloucester Cathedral for tour. Conductor, Col. 
N. H. Waller, M.c.M.A., F.R.ILB.A. 12.15 a.m. : Assemble 
in Council Chamber, Guildhall. Civic welcome. 
Inspection of ancient charters and insignia of the 
City of Gloucester Exposition by A. C. McIntire, 
Town Clerk. 1 p.m Incheon, Mercers’ Hall, 
Southgate Street (Messrs. Urch’s) 2 p.m.: General 
meeting of members of the branch, with colleagues 
from Midlands and South Wales branches. Address 
by the President of the Institution (E. C. P. Monson, 
F.R.I.B.A.); followed by annual meeting of Western 
Counties Branch. 4.15 p.m Tea, Messrs. Boots’ 
Café, Northgate Street 5 p-m Visits to places of 
historical interest. 10.45 a.m. 


MONDAY, JUNE 20 8 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Exhibition of a 
one-eighth scale model of the Hellenistic Temple of 











Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus. Opening at I p.m. 
Until June 24, 10 a.m. to & p.m. inclusive 1 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Annual 


Conversazione, to be held at the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


June 16.—Sending-in Day. Perspective of 
traditional English Cottage in a Rural Setting 
for the Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors. Submitted designs will be 
judged by a panel of assessors under the chair- 
manship of the President of the Association, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, K.c.1.£., R.A. Sixteen cash 
prizes of twenty guineas each will be awarded. 


Full particulars, etc., obtainable from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, 
S.W.1. 
September 1.—Sending-in Day.  All-British 


House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architects — and 
Surveyors. Premiums: 50 guineas, 20 guineas, 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 
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Macbeth, we remember, was horrified lest 
his hand should ** The multitudinous seas 
incarnadine, making the green one red.” 
This, of course, would be just child’s play 
to the Holophane engineers. Red, green, 
blue or yellow—or, indeed, striped zebra, 
At the Holophane 
demonstration theatre in Elverton Street, 


S.W.1, on June 2, Mr. R. G. Williams, the 
Holophane colour expert, displayed the 


is all the same to them. 


accomplishments of modern stage lighting, 
and those present immediately found them- 
selves transported into a world of illusion. 
Neither 


apparently had any colour of their own, 


curtains, nor dresses nor scenery 


but responded instantaneously to the whim- 
sical fancy of Mr. Williams. 


visit the theatre are, of course, familiar with 


Architects who 


the ordinary applications of colour lighting, 
but it is something of a revelation to see 
experts exploiting the full possibilities of 
this resourceful art. 

What was specially interesting to the pro- 
fession in general was the suggestion that, 
at no very distant date, the principles of 
stage colour lighting would be applied in 
far wider fields—in restaurants, public 
buildings, and even in the private house. 
Architeéts who would care to see the next 
demonstration are requested to write to 
Messrs. Holophane at Street, 


S.W.1. » 


Elverton 


During the last few years there has arisen 
a growing interest in the subject of church 
lighting. 
depends the comfort of the worshippers and 


heating and Upon the former 
on the latter the preservation of the archi- 


tectural and esthetic features. 


St. Peter’s Church, Tewin, a photograph of 
which is reproduced on this page, a part of 


the problem met with in the electrification 
was to arrange the heating and lighting 

without 
giving at 


units, together with the wiring, 


marring the clearness of outline, 


the same time a satisfactory condition of 


heating and 


The solution of the problem 


comfort, both as_ regards 
illumination. 
was found by the adoption of Unity tubular 
heaters and Holophane prismatic reflectors. 
The heating 
25°88 kw. in the church proper, with an 
additional 1°26 kw. in the The 
part of the been 
installed in the 
kneeling boards, thus ensuring that there 


installation has a 


vestry. 


greater heaters have 


seats underneath the 
is an even distribution of the heat through- 
out the church, resulting in the elimination 
of draughts. It is interesting to note that 
the variation of the temperature throughout 
the whole of the church is less than one 
degree. This installation is claimed to be 
capable of raising the temperature from 
The annual con- 
will 


32 deg. F. to 55 deg. F. 


sumption of electricity amount to 
slightly under 5,000 units. 

The lighting installation consists of clear 
Holophane prismatic reflectors concealed 
behind the roof beams in the rave. These 
reflectors permit a proportion of the light 


to be transmitted; and serve to illuminate 


In the case of 


load of 


the upper portion of the roof, thereby 
avoiding sharp contrasts and shadow effects. 
Similar fittings are utilized for both the 
chancel and aisle, advantage being taken of 
the dividing arch and roof timbers for con- 
cealment purposes. The result is that, by 
daylight, unless one looks for it, there is no 
apparent change, except the improvement 
resulting from the removal of the paraffin 
lamps, chains and fittings. 

The both the 


heating and lighting has been carried out 


whole installation for 
by the North Metropolitan Ele¢tric Power 
Supply Co., of 38 High Street, Stevenage, 
with Messrs. Barker 
Young & Co., Ltd.., and Messrs. Holophane, 
Ltd., both of Vincent Square, London. 
x 
Nos. 45 Brook Street, the 


Mayfair mansions that previously occupied 


who collaborated 


and 47 two 


the site where the new Claridge’s Extension 


now stands. were both houses of great 
historical interest. The famous surgeon, 
Sir John Bland-Sutton, lived at No. 47. 


and one feature that made the house famous 
was the wonderful scheme of Persian decora- 
tion, which was an authentic representation 
in plaster work of the highest 
Persian interior decoration. 
skill of Messrs. Henry 


demolition workers, men who have handled 


Despite the 
Boyer’s expert 


some of the most treasures 
work, 


were unable to save the room, which might 


costly ever 


involved in recent demolition they 
ultimately have found its way to America 
at a very big figure. The work had to be 
carried out with great speed, ensuring that 
no noise or vibration would interfere with 
the distinguished guests staying at the 
hotel adjoining, one of whom, a famous 
foreign monarch, was a_ frequent and 
interested eye-witness, full of 2dmiration 
for the way in which Messrs. Boyer’s men 


handled their very difficult task. 


St. Peter’s Church, Tewin. 


The interior of 
See note on this page. 


form of 
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THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors. and some of the sub-contractors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

Claridge’s Hotel pages 
794-800 and supplements). General con- 
Bovis 1928), Ltd. Sub- 
British Electric Transformer 
Co.. Sunray Tricity fire; Bath <Artcraft, 
Burn Bros., Ltd., hot and 
Sons. 


Extension 790. 
tractors, 
contractors : 


Ltd., furniture; 
cold water supplies: 
Ltd., kitchen equipment; Birmingham 
Guild, metalwork: Burke & Co., marble- 
D. Burkle and Son, Ltd., woodwork 
and fitments: H. Boyer, Ltd., demolition: 
Bratt Colbran, Ltd., fires; Cashmore Metal 
Workers, Ltd., metalwork: T. Clarke & Co.., 
electrical work: Comyn Ching, Ltd., door 
furniture, metalwork and heating: Cement 
Marketing Co., Ltd., Snowcreting; Dorman, 
Long & Co., Ltd., steelwork: Doulton & 
Co., sanitary fittings: Davey, Paxman & 
Ca... Edgcumbe, clocks: 
Express Lift Co., lifts: T. and W. Farmiloe, 
Ltd.. glazing: Gotham Co., Ltd., Gothite 
plaster: Howard and Sons, Ltd., ballroom 
Hollis Bros... & Co., Ltd., wood block 

Harvey & Co., metal 
Incinerator Co., incinerators; Insulite Pro- 
ducts, insulite boarding: Jenkins and Son, 
Lid.. marblework: J. A. King & Co., Ltd., 
lights: Kingsmill Metal Co.. 

Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd.., 
sanitary fittings: London Sand Blast Co.., 
Ea... Tube 
Co., vacuum plant: Light Steelwork (1925). 
Moler Produéts, Ltd., 
partitions ; Mather and Platt, Ltd.. 
sprinklers; F. H. Pride, electrical fittings; 
Plastering, Ltd., plasterwork; Ragusa, Ltd.., 
asphalt ; G. Seale and Son, Ltd., plaster- 
ing: Shaw’s Glazed Brick Co., Ltd., faience 
and glazed bricks; Venesta, Ltd., Plymax 
panels: Williams and Williams, Ltd., metal 


Benham and 


work: 


boilers: Everett 


floor: 
grilles: 


floors: 


pavement 
metalwork: 
Pneumatic 


mirrors: Lamson 


Ltd.. service stair: 


windows. 

Motor Mac’s Ramp Garage, Westover 
Road, Bournemouth (pages 801-803). 
General contractors, W. Hayward and Sons, 
who were also responsible for the shop 
fittings. Sub-contractors: Grounds and 
Newton, asphalt; Stroncrete Manufaéturing 
Co., reinforced Shaws Glazed 
Brick Co., Archibald  D. 
Dawnay and Sons, Ltd., structural steel: 
Pennycooks, patent glazing: Cristofoli and 
Sons, patent flooring; Aish & Co., electric 
wiring: Best and Lloyd, Ltd., eleétric light 
fixtures; J. and A. Steane, Ltd., casements: 
Mather and Platt, Ltd., rolling shutters: 
Mortleman & Co., decorative plaster; J. 
Caslake, metalwork: Express Lift Co., Ltd.. 
lifts; Gas and Water Co., water supply. 

House at Colgate, Sussex (pages 806-807). 
General contractors, James Boole, Ltd. 
Sub-contractors : Ruberoid Co., Ltd., Plu- 
vex roofing felt ; Zeta Wood Flooring Co.. 
Ltd., wood block flooring; Nettlefold and 
Sons, Ltd., door furniture; C. E. Welstead. 
Ltd., casements; C. Isler & Co., Ltd.., 


water supply. 


concrete; 
terra-cotta; 
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LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


Plans passed by the CHELSEA B.c.: Ten 
houses, Sloane Avenue, for Cadogan Develop- 
ments, Ltd.; premises, Knightsbridge, for 
Messrs. Williams and Cox; shops and flats, 
Lowndes Square, for Messrs. Joseph. 

Plans passed by the 1rorD Corporation : 
Alterations, 235 High Road, for Messrs. Reed 
and Pope; saw mills, Eastern Avenue, sixteen 
houses, Redbridge Lane. and two_ houses, 
Roding Lane, for Mr. J. Aldridge: three 
bungalows, Horns Road, for Mr. A. J. 
Thurston; additions, Parish Hall, St. George’s 
Church, Woodford Avenue, for Sir Chas. A. 
Nicholson; ten houses, Levett Gardens, for 
Messrs. J. W. Moore and Son: twenty-four 
houses, Clinton Crescent, for Mr. G. F. Siegerts; 
thirteen houses, Westcliffe Gardens, for Mr. C. J. 
Manning; three houses, Fairholm Road, for 
Mr. A. P. Griggs: offices for Ship Carbon Co., 
Ltd., Grove Road, for Mr. J. T. Perrin; twenty- 
four houses, Queensborough Gardens, for 
Messrs. Brand and White, Ltd. 

Plans have been lodged with the Sutton U.D.C. 
for the erection of a cinema in London Road, 
NORTH CHEAM. 

Plans passed by the sOUTHALL-NORWOOD 
u.p.c.: Alterations, 57 The Broadway, Ux- 
bridge Road, for the True Form Boot Com- 
pany; pump house, Windmill Lane, for 
Assoc. Equipment Co.; conversion of house 
into flats, 63 South Road, for Mr. E, Plaistowe: 
additions, 192 Uxbridge Road, for Mr. T. 
Currey; additions, 114 Uxbridge Road, for 
Messrs. R. Fielding and Son. 

Plans passed at soUTHGATE: Three houses, 
North Circular Road, for Mr. G. Taft; 
two houses, Brackendale, for Mr. G. W. S. 
Ingram; ten houses, Wynchgate, for Messrs. 
Stanley Parkes and Brown; four houses, 
Wynchgate, for Mr. O. R. Davis; thirty-six 
houses, Elmscott Gardens, for Mr. G. W. 
Newman; extensions, Northmet House, Cannon 
Hill, for the North Metropolitan Electric Power 
Supply Co.; three shops, Cowper Gardens, 
for Messrs. C. S. Brown & Co.; seven houses, 
Hedge Lane, and two houses, The Larches, for 
Mr. R. Coleman; shop, Princes Avenue, for 
Mr. F. C. Ingram; six houses, Hoodcote 
Gardens, for Mr. H. E. Percy; two houses, 
Great Moor Link, for Mr. W. Drinkwater ; ten 
houses, Arno’s Grove, for Mr. F. F. Tomlin ; 
three houses, Brackendale Road, for Mr. 
G. W. S. Ingram; public - house, Chase Road, 
for Mr. A. W. Blomfield. 

Sir E. Owen Williams has prepared plans for 
the erection of premises in Paris Gardens, 
SOUTHWARK, 

Plans passed by the WEALDSTONE U.D.Cc. : Two 
shops, Nibthwaite Road, for Mr. J. W. 
Reynolds; shops and flats, High Street, for 
Mr. J. W. Russell; extensions, Reno Works, 
Rosslyn Crescent. for Messrs. W. Horton (Toys) 
Lid.; eighty-five houses, Grove Park Avenue, 
for Messrs. Hilbery Chaplin, Ltd. 

Plans passed at wooD GREEN: Office and 
store, rear of 3 Buller Road, for Mr. P. T. 
Burnell; seven shops, Roundway, for Mr. W. H. 
Heath; extensions to factory, land rear 
61 Nightingale Road, for British Couverture 
Co., Ltd.; workshop, rear 61-63 Commerce 
Road, for Messrs. E. Hirschhorn & Co.; altera- 
tions, 6a The Broadway, High Road, for Messrs. 
Mitchell & Co. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are develop- 
ing their land in the vicinity of Whitstable Road, 
CANTERBURY. 

The Kent Education Committee has purchased 
thirteen acres of land at CANTERBURY for the 
erection of new premises for the Simon Langton 
Girls’ School. 

Plans passed by the DARTFORD U.D.c.: New 
premises, off Priory Road, for Greaseproof Paper 
Mills, Ltd.; house, Swaisland Road, for Mr. 


A. E. Thompson; house, Shepherds Lane, for 
Mr. L. A. Challis: two houses, Princes Road, 
for Mr. C. E. Palmer: two bungalows, Brent- 
field estate, for Mr. W. F. Summers: two 
houses, Knowle Road, for Mr. R. J. Clifford: 
two bungalows, Wilmot Road, for Mr. R. F. 
Rons. 

Plans passed by the EASTBOURNE Corporation : 
Six houses, Hunloke Avenue, for Mr. F. C. 
Benz: two houses, Hunloke Avenue, and three 
houses, Broomfield Street, for Mr. A. J. 
Fellowes: alterations, Bourne’ Street, for 
Messrs. Bobby & Co., Ltd.; house, Park 
Avenue, and store, Goods Yard, Hampden 
Park Station, for Mr. Hubbard Ford: two 
houses, Perrercombe Road, and two houses, 
Seaside, for Mr. A. Ford: alterations, premises 
of Gas Co., Terminus Road, for Mr. A. E. 
Bailey: house, Upland Road, for Mr. A. E, 
Hill: offices for Inland Revenue, The Avenue, 
for Messrs. P. D. Stonham and Son; house, 
Rotunda Road, and flats, Church Street, for 
Messrs. Scales and Baker. 

Plans have been lodged with the EASTBOURNE 
Corporation by Messrs. T. P. Bennett and Son, 
for the New Eastbourne Hippodrome Co., Ltd., 
for the reconstruction of the Royal Hippodrome, 
Seaside Road. 

Plans passed by the GRAVESEND Corporation : 
Eight garages, workshops and stores, Bentley 
Street, for Messrs. C. and E. Gilbert: house, 
Smarts Road, for Mr. Awfird; additions, 
** George” public-house, Queen Street, for 
Mr. G. E. Clay, on behalf of Messrs. Truman, 
Hanbury and Buxton, Ltd. 

The MALLING (KENT) R.D.c. has commenced 
a scheme for the erection of twenty-six houses 
in the parish of Ditton. 

Plans passed by the NewsuRyY Corporation : 
House, Enborne Road, for Mr. A. Rawlings; 
two houses, Westgate Road, for Messrs. 
Hoskings and Pond; house, Monks Lane, for 
Mr. A. G. H. Weaver; house, Enborne Road, 
for Mr. F. C. Rosier; four houses, New Square, 


for Mr. G. Hedge. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 

Plans passed by the pLymMoutH Corporation : 
Front elevation, 5 Charlotte Street, for Messrs. 
Damerell and Sons; two houses, Hill Top 
Crest. for Messrs. A. E. Searle and Son; 
rebuilding Masonic Hall, Home Park, for 
Huyshe Lodge trustees; eight houses, Eggbuck- 
land Road, for Messrs. Pearn Bros.; six houses, 
Ridge Park Avenue, for Mr. A. G. Jackson: 
six houses, Ayreville Road, for Mr. F. Westcott: 
alterations, Prudential Buildings, Bedford Street, 
for Devon and Cornwall Wire Co., Ltd.: 
twelve houses, Alma Road, for Messrs. A. C. 
Jones and Son; estate development, Little 
Ash Street, Budeaux, for Mr. J. T. Northcott. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 

The BIRMINGHAM Corporation has obtained a 
site in Lancaster Street for the erection of a 
clinic, maternity and child welfare centre. 

Plans passed at HANLEY : Two houses, Heath 
House Lane, for Mr. G. C. Ansell; eight 
houses, Eaves Lane, for Mr. T. Beckett; four 
houses, Abbey Hulton, for Messrs. Ball and 
Robinson; shops and offices, Stafford Street, 
for Messrs. B!aden Bros.; two houses, Victoria 
Road, for Messrs. E. Harris & Co.; four houses, 
Mynors Street, for Mr. Sargeant; buildings, 
Sun Street, for Northern Greyhound Racers 
(Hanley), Ltd. 

Plans passed by the KETTERING U.D.c. : Head- 
quarters, Northampton Road, for Northants 
Territorial Force Association ; house, Gipsy 
Lane, for Mr. H. E. Douce; house, Duke Street, 
for Mrs. C. Lewin; house, Hallwood Road, for 
Messrs. Smith, Edmunds & Co.; six houses, 
Reservoir Road, for Messrs. H. R. and A. G. 
Traynor. 

Plans passed at KIDDERMINSTER: House, 
Highfield Road, for Mr. Price; six houses, 
Offmore Lane, for Mr. G. W. Williams; stores, 
Bewdley Road, for Mr. J. Hall; house, Chester 


Road, for Mr. J. Brain; gymnasium, Lead 
House, Bewdley Hil), for Mrs. P. M. Goodwin; 
house, Chester Road, for Mr. J. A. Skinner; 
alterations, ** Queen’s Head ”’ Inn, for Messrs. 
Radcliffe & Co.; washhouses, Chester Road, 
for Messrs. H. and H. Bridges; alterations and 
extensions, Stourvale Ironworks, for Messrs. 
Baldwins; extensions to works, Beauchamp 
Avenue, for Empire Carpet Co.; house, Park 
Butts, for Mrs. A. S. Rollings; house and shop, 
Marlpool Lane, for Mr. J. Hughes. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 


The sotton Corporation has adopted an 
amended layout of the Johnson Fold Estate, 
providing for the erection of 420 maisonettes 
and bungalows. 

Plans passed at BOLTON: House, Sweetloves 
Lane, for Messrs. S. J. Hodgkiss, Ltd.; house, 
Belmont Road, for Messrs. F. and H. Douglas; 
house, Sharples Avenue, for Messrs. A. H. Price 
and Groves; eight houses, Lynton Road, for 
Mr. William Astley; two houses, Plodder Lane, 
for Mr. John S. Hughes; two houses, Harpers 
Lane, for Messrs. Yates and Partington; two 
houses, off Radcliffe Road, for Mr. Wilfred 
Andrew; layout, Burnham Avenue, eight 
houses, Conway Avenue, and 19 _ houses, 
Burnham Avenue, for Messrs. A. T. Reynolds 
& Co.; booking office, Moor Lane, for Messrs. 
Wm. Knowles and Sons; extension to premises, 
Cross Street, for Messrs. J. and H. Brown; 
extension to boiler house, Moor Mills, Parrot 
Street, for Quilt Manufacturers, Ltd.; workshop, 
Sidney Street, for Messrs. Bromilow and 
Edwards; house, Greenmount Lane, for Mr. 
G. H. Pearse; two houses, Brook Hey Avenue, 
for Mr. J. Latham; twenty-six houses, Burnham 
Avenue, for Messrs. A. T. Reynolds & Co.; 
four houses, Royland Avenue, for Messrs. G. 
and J. Seddon, Ltd.; spray pump house and 
rotary screen pump-house, Back-o’-th’-Bank, 
for the Electricity Committee. 

The EccLes Corporation is to erect 105 houses 
on the Peel Green and the South-East estates. 
The Hutt Education Committee has approved 
the proposal for provision of a junior and a 
senior department at the Hall Road school, at 
an estimated cost of £33,750. 

The HuLL Corporation has reserved sites on 
the Endyke Lane and East Hull estates for the 
erection of branch libraries. 

Plans passed at KEIGHLEY: Twenty houses, 
Devonshire Street, and two shops, West Lane, 
for Messrs. Waterhouse and Pickles; conversion 
of shop into house, Occupation Road, for 
Mr. Albert E. Mainwaring; two houses, High 
Spring Gardens Lane, for Mr. F. Waterhouse. 

Plans passed at SHEFFIELD: Four houses, 
Oakley and Halesworth Roads, for Messrs. W. 
and E. Sadler, Ltd.; two houses, Arran Road, 
for Mr. F, A. Ridal; two houses, Halesworth 
Road, for Mr. D. Hurrell; house, Slayleigh 
Lane, for Mr. G. Potter; six houses, Walders 
Avenue, for Mr. Thomas Barker; three houses, 
Norton Lees Lane, for Mr. A. E. Marshall; 
twelve houses, Canterbury Avenue, for Mr. S. 
Taylor; four houses, Montrose and Dalmore 
Roads, for Messrs. Plant Bros.; house, Harley 
Road, for Mr. W. G. Philip; ten houses, 
Fulwood Road, for Messrs. A. Waddington and 
Son; two houses, Watt Lane and Cardoness 
Road, for Messrs. T. W. Knowles and Sons; 
four houses, Millhouses Lane and Hartington 
Road, for Messrs. Rawcliffe and Ogden; four 
houses, Stannington Road, for Mr. A. Simpson; 
three houses, Abbey Crescent for Mr. J. V. 
Auckland; house, Barnsley Road, for Dr. J. 
Black; five houses, Hastilar Road, for Mr. J. C. 
Mason; house and alterations, Milton Street, 
for Mr. C. Phenix; eight houses, Gladless 
Common, for Messrs, A. and E. Tate; two 
houses, Whirlow Grove, for Mr. C. G. Robin- 
son; two houses, Stannington Road, for Mr. C. 
Bacon; four houses, Cobnar Drive, for Mr. 
W. C. Mander; 486 houses, Shiregreen estate, 
for the Estates Committee. 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the 
‘Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; 


Aserpare S. Wales & M. 
Abergavenny SS. Wales & M. 
Abingdon .. 8. Counties 


Accrington N.W. Counties 
Addlestone S. Counties 
Adlington .. N.W. Counties 
Airdrie e Scotland 
Aldeburgh... E. Counties 
Altrincham N.W. Counties 
Appleby .. N.W. Counties 
Ashton-under- N.W. Counties 
Lyne , 
Atherstone Mid. Counties 
Aylesbury... 38. Counties 
Baxav RY Ss. Counties 
Bangor ; N.W. Counties 
Barnard C astle N.E. Coast 
Barnsley Ye irks hire 
Barnstaple S.W. Counties 
Barrow N.W. Counties 
Barry . S. Wales & M. 
Be asingstoke S.W. Counties 
Bath _. SW: Counties 
Batley .. Yorkshire 
Bedford .. E. Counties 


Berwick-on- N.E. Coast 
Tweed 

Bewdley .. Mid. Counties 

Bicester .. 3%. Counties 

Birkenhead N.W. Counties 

Birmingham ae Counties 

Bishop .E. Coast 
Auckland 

Blackburn.. N.W. Counties 


Blackpool... N.W. Counties 
Blyth .. N.E. Coast 
Bognor .. &. Counties 
Bolton en N.W. Counties 
Boston ‘ Mid. Counties 


Bournemouth 8. Counties | 
Bovey Tracey 3.W. Counties 


Bradford .. Yorkshire 
Brent woud E. Counties 
Bridgend .. 8S. Wales & M. 
Bridgwater S.W. Counties 
Bridlington Yorkshire 
Brighouse .. Yorkshire 
Brighton .. S&S. Counties 
Bristol .. &.W. Counties 
Brixham .. 8S.W. Counties 


Bromsgrove Mid. Counties 
Bromyard... Mid. Counties 


Burnley .. N.W. Counties 

Burslem .. Mid. Counties 

Burton-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 

Bury .. N.W. Counties 

Buxton .. N.W. Counties 


Ciansrivce E. Counties 


Canterbury Ss. Counties 
Cardiff .. S. Wales & M. 
Carlisle .. N.W. Counties 


Carmarthen 8S. Wales & M. 
Carnarvon.. N.W. Counties 
Carnforth .. N.W. Counties 


Castleford.. Yorkshire 
Chatham .. S&S. Counties 
Chelmsford E. Counties 
Cheltenham 8.W. Counties 
Chester .. N.W. Counties 


Chesterfield Mid. Counties 
Chichester.. 5S. Counties 





Chorley .. N.W. Counties 
Cirencester S. Counties 
Clitheroe .. N.W. Counties 
Clydebank Scotland 
Coalville .. Mid. Counties 
Colchester. E. Counties 
¢ ‘olne ‘ N.W. Counties 
Colwyn Bay N. Ww. Counties 
Consett -- N.E. Coast 
Conway... N.W. Counties 
Coventry .. Mid. Counties 
Crewe N.W. Counties 


Cc umberland N.W. Counties 


Daruterox s 


N.E. Coast 
Darwen .. N. W. Counties 
Deal .. &. Counties 
Denbigh N.W. Counties 
Derby .. Mid. Counties 
Dewsbury.. Yorkshire 
Didcot .. 8. Counties 
Doneaster. . Yorkshire 
Dorchester S.W. Counties 
Driffield .. Yorkshire 
Droitwich .. Mid. Counties 
Dudley .. Mid. Counties 
Dundee .. Scotland 


Durham .. N.E. Coast 
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same schedule. is a 


Column II 


As Easr- 


BOURNE 
Ebbw Vale 
Edinburgh 
E. Glamorgan- 


S. Counties 


Ss. Wales & M. 
Scotland 
Ss. Wales & M. 


shire, Rhondda 


Valley Distr 


Exeter es 
Exmouth .. 


P exaxstowe 


Filey 

Fleet wor rd. 
Folkestone 
Frodsham . . 
Frome 


G 
J \TESHEAD 


Gillingham 
Gloucester. . 
Goole 
Gosport ° 
Grantham. . 
Gravesend. . 
Greenock 
Grimsby .. 
Guildford .. 


H ALIFAX 


Hanley ‘ 
Harrogate. . 
Hartlepools 
Harwich 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Heysham .. 
Howden . 
Huddersfield 
Hull 


Tuxtey 


Immingham 
Ipswich. 
Isle of Wis ght 


J ARROW 


Yr 
K EIGHLEY 
Kendal < 
Keswick 
Kettering .. 
Kiddermin- 
ster 

King’s Lynn 


Laxe ASTER 


ee 
Leeds i 
Leek 
Leicester 
Leigh 
Lewes 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Liverpool ee 
Llandudno 
Lianelly 


ict 
s.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


FE. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
s.W. Counties 


N.E. Coast 

Ss. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

Ss. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
Scotland 
Yorkshire 

Ss. Counties 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.E. Coast 

Ek. Counties 

s. Counties 

s. Counties 
s.W. Counties 
Ek. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
k. Counties 
3S. Counties 


N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 

N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
8S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


London (12-miles radius) 
Do. (12-15 miles radius) 


Long Eaton 
Lough- 
borough 
Luton 
Lytham 


M ACCLES- 


FIELD 
Maidstone. . 
Malvern 
Manchester 
Mansfield .. 
Margate 
Matlock 
Merthyr 
Middles- 

brough 
Middlewich 
Minehead .. 
Monmouth 

& Ss. and E. 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Ss. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Ss. Wales & M. 
N.E. Coast 


N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


Glamorganshire 


Morecambe 


? 
N ANTWICH 
Neath 3 
Nelson ee 
Newcastle. . 
Newport 

Normanton 


N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
S. Wales & M. 
Yorkshire 
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labourers. 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 
Particulars for lesser localities not 
be obtained upon application in writing. 
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The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 


The table 


Northampton Mid. Counties 
North Staffs. Mid. Counties 
North Shields N.E. Coast 
Norwich .. E. Counties 
Nottingham Mid. Counties 
Nuneaton .. Mid. Counties 


DO ee. . Come 


Oldham .. .W. Counties 
Oswestry .. N W. Counties 
Oxford .. 8. Counties 

P sexe .. Scotland 
Pembroke... S. Wales & M. 
Perth : Scotland 
Peterborough E. Counties 
Plymouth .. S.W. Counties 
Pontefract.. Yorkshire 


Pontypridd S. Wales & M. 
Portsmouth Ss. Counties 


Preston .. N.W. Counties 
Risin. N.W. Counties 
FERRY 
 —_— S. Counties 
Reigate .. S. Counties 
Retford .. Mid. Counties 
Rhondda .. 8S. Wales & M. 
Valley 

Ripon ner ¥ orkshire 
Rochdale .. N.W. Counties 
Rochester... 8S. Counties 
Ruabon .. N.W. Counties 
Rugby .. Mid. Counties 
Rugeley .. Mid. Counties 
Runcorn .. N.W. Counties 


Sr. ALBANS’ E. Counties 
St. Helens... N.W. Counties 
Salisbury .. S.W. Counties 
Scarborough Yorkshire 
Scunthorpe Mid. Counties 
Shettield .. Yorkshire 


Shipley .. Yorkshire 
Shrewsbury Mid. Counties 
Skipton .. Yorkshire 
Slough .. §&. Counties 
Solihull .. Mid. Counties 


Southampton S. Counties 

Southend-on- E. Counties 
Sea 

Southport... N.W. Counties 

S. Shields .. N.E. Coast 

Stafford .. Mid. Counties 


Stockport... N.W. Counties 

Stockton-on- N.E. Coast 
Tees 

Stoke-on- Mid. Counties 
Trent 


Stroud .. S.W. Counties 
Sunderland N.E. Coast 

Swadlincote Mid. Counties 
Swansea .. S. Wales & M. 
Swindon .. S.W. Counties 


T asewoars N.W. Counties 
Taunton .. S.W. Counties 
Teesside Dist. N.E. Counties 
Teignmouth S.W. Coast 
Todmorden Yorkshire 
Torquay .. S.W. Counties 
Truro . S.W. Counties 
Tunbridge S. Counties 
Wells 
Tunstall .. Mid. Counties 
Tyne District N.E. Coast 


Was. Yorkshire 
FIELD 

Walsall .. Mid. Counties 

Warrington N.W. Counties 

Warwick .. Mid. Counties 


Welling- Mid. Counties 
borough 
West Mid. Counties 


Bromwich 
Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 
Whitby .. Yorkshire 
Widnes .. N.W. Counties 


Wigan .. N.W. Counties 

Winchester S. Counties 

Windsor .. 8S. Counties 

Wolver- Mid. Counties 
hampton 


Worcester.. Mid. Counties 
Worksop .. Yorkshire 
Wrexham.. N.W. Counties 
Wycombe.. S. Counties 


Y smsourn E. Counties 
Yeovil oe S.W . Counties 
York .. Yorkshire 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 





The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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The wages are the standard Union rates of wages 
payable in London at the time of publication. 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, 
and include delivery to site in Central London Area, unless 
For delivery outside this area, adjust- 


otherwise stated. 


WAGES 


Bricklayer . ° e ° 
Carpenter . . ° . ° ” 


Joiner . . . . . ° »” 
Machinist . ‘ ; ° ‘ a 
Mason (Banker) . . . > on 

» _ (Fixer) . . ° ° »” 


Plumber ° ° ° ° ° de 
Painter ‘ ° ° ° ° 9 
Paperhanger ° ° ° ° ” 


Glazier ‘ ‘ ‘ . ae 
Slater . e ° . ° ‘ de 
Scaffolder . ° e ° . aa 
Timberman . ° . ° ° - 
Navvy ° . e 9» 
General Labourer . 2 7 ° ° - 

Lo an ° e e ° 9 
Crane Driver ° ° e ° 9 
Watchman . per week 
MATERIALS 

EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 
Grey Stone Lime . ° ° + perton 
Blue Lias Lime e e ° o 
Hydrated Lime . ° os 
Portland Cement . os 
Rapid Hardening Cement ate 
Thames Ballast . per Y.C 


2° Crushed Ballast ° ° ° 
Building Sand ° ° ° ° * 
Washed Sand ° ° 

2” Broken Brick e 


Ren DNH 


Pan Breeze e . °° 
Coke Breeze ° o” 
DRAINLAYER 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS 
ra 
s. d. 
Straight pipes . ° perF.R. 1 1 
Bends . ° . . - each 2 10 
Taper bends . e ° “ 6 3 
Rest bends ° e * 5 9 
Single junctions e e “« 3 9 
Double se, > ° ae 5 9 
Straight channels . ° ° 2 6 
#” Channel bends . ‘ ~ “6 7 8 
Channel junctions . ° . « 7 0 
Channel tapers . ° hed 5 6 
Yard gullies . = ° a 9 6 
Interceptors . ° ee 18 6 
Iron drain pipe e perF.R. 2 3 
Bends . ° ° - each 6 0 
Inspection bends . . . = 15 3 
Single junctions . ‘ = 9 3 
Double junctions . ° — 14 0 
Lead wool . ° ° - & 6 
Gaskin ‘ 2 ° +> aa 5 
BRICKLAYER 
Flettons ° e ° ° - perM 
Grooved do. . ° e . a 
Stocks, rst Quality . ° ° 
2nd ° . ° aa 
Blue nie. Pressed . ‘ ° ee 
* Wirecuts . ° . oo 
os Brindles e e ° oe 


Bullnose ° . . ” 
Red Sand- faced Facings . . . oie 
Red Rubbers for Arches . ° ° oe 


Multicoloured Facings . . } “ 
Luton Facings ° ° ° i 
Midhurst White Facings i al 


Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt 
glazed, rst ee 


Stretchers . ° ° o 
Headers ° > ° ° ° a 
Bullnose ° ° ° ° eo 
Double Stretchers e ° ° os 
Double Headers . ° ° ‘a 
Glazed Second Quality, Less . . a 
» Buffs and Creams, —_ ° os 
», Other Colours ‘ me 

2” Breeze Partition Blocks per Y.S. 
24" »» ” . ° oo” 


37 os ” » - + a 


4 ” ” ” ° ° ” 


MASON 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms: 


Portland stone, Whitbed . ° « Bie 
» Basebed . ° ° 9 
Bath stone ° e ° . ° 9 
York stone . ° . . ” 
» Sawn templates ° o 
» Paving, 2 e ° F.S. 
” ” r . ° . ° ” 
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SLATER AND TILER 


First quality Bangor or Portmadoc slates 
d/d F.O.R. London station : 


CURRENT PRICES 


ment should be made for the cost of transport. 
every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
inquiry. The whole of the information given is copyright. 


£ s.d. 
24” X 12” Duchesses . ° + perM. 3010 0 
22” X 12” Marchionesses ° ° oe 26 00 
20° xX 10° Countesses . ° e ae 20 0 Oo 
18” x 10” Viscountesses _ ‘ oi 16 5 6 
18” x 9” Ladies . a a 
Westmorland green (random sizes) . per ‘ton 8 10 0 
Old Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 
Nine Elms Station : 
20” X 10” medium grey per 1,000 (actual) 26 0 oO 
green . . ~ 2715 0 
Best machine roofing tiles > ° a see 
Best hand-made do. ° ° . - 5 10 oO 
Hips and valleys ‘ ° . each ot 
», hand-made ° . oo 10 
Nails, compo = . . . Ib. ‘‘s 
»» copper . ° e ° oo 2 0 
CARPENTER AND JOINER ‘ 
£ « 4 
Good carcassing ae. ° ° F.C. 2 6 
Birch . ° as 1” F.S. 9 
Deal, Joiner’ s ° ° — 5 
»_ 2nds : : ” 4 
Mahogany, Honduras . ° ae ald e 3 
Be African ° ° ae ne s sg 
re Cuban e — 2 6 
Oak, plain American . an. a x 2 
» Figured _,, . ° ” 9° es 
», Plain Japanese ° ° ” 9» gs 
» Figured ,, . ° en ss 
» Austrian wainscot ° ee : 6 
English ° ° ° ” rir 
Pine, Yellow ‘ ° ‘  - Io 
», Oregon . 2” 9 4 
» British Columbian” . os 4 
Teak, Moulmein . . ° “a 2 s 
» Burma e ° e — 2 2 
Walnut, American ° - “ 2 3 
ei French . - ° ” 2 3 
Whitewood, American . ° 1” z ft 
Deal floorings, a” e . Sq. £10 
* - . ” I 3 6 
“ x ‘ . ° ‘e 1 5 6 
si — fs . “ I1mro 
i — « ‘i ‘ 2% 0 
Deal matchings, #" . ° - “ 16 o 
” = . : ” 17 6 
i I e ° e ” rt 60 
Rough boarding, #” . ° ‘i ee 18 o 
o s ‘ . ‘ * I oo 
WY e ° ° oe 1 8 o 
Plywood, per ft. sup. 
Thickness . *’ 2” # - 
Qualities AA. A. B.JAA. A. B./AA. A. B.|AA. A. B. 
d. d. d.|d. d. d.|d. d. d.]/d. d.d. 
Birch . 4 3 215 4 3] 7% 6 48) 87 6 
Alder . 343 215 4 3] 6b 5444) 8 7 6 
Gaboon 
Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6% 54 44] 9% 74 - |1/o} 10 - 
Figured Oak 
1side | 8§ 7 -|10 8 —|r1r}- -—|1/6- - 
Plain Oak 
1side | 64 6 -| 747 -|9%- -|1/o - - 
Oregon Pine 15 4 -|5%¢5 -16 - -I- - _ 
Scotch glue . ° ° . . Ib. 8 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Tubes and Fittings: 


(The following are the standard list prices, from which 
should be deducted the various percentages as set 


forth below.) 
a" or” oR? 2” 
Tubes, 2’—14’ long, perft.run 4 5¢ 9% 1/1 1/10 
Pieces, 12-234" long each 10 1/r 1/1r 2/8 4/9 
»  3°-119" long ” 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- 
Long screws, 12”-23$"long,, «11 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 
- 3°-114" long,, 8 10 1/5 1/1r 3/6 
Bends 2 8 «3m 1/7 2/7% 5/2 
Springs not socketed’ - 5 7 x/1e 1/11$3/12 
Socket unions . ° » 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 r0/- 
= — . 2 10 1/r 1/6 2/2 4/3 
° » I- 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/1 
came ~ » 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 
Plain sockets and nipples as 3 4 6 1/3 
Diminished sockets . a 4 6 9 I/- 2/- 
Flanges . ° ie a. 9 I- 4 1/9 2/9 
Caps . ° ° 90 34 Ci«CSS 8 1r/- 2/- 
Backnuts ° e a 2 3 5 1/r 
Iron main cocks ‘ 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 
»» 9») With brass plugs ’ » — 4/- 7/6 to/- 21/- 
Discounts : TUBES 
Per cent. Per cent, 
Gas . e - 62 Galvanized gas . 50 
Water. . . 58 a water. 45 
Steam . ° ° 55 ie steam . 40 
FITTINGS 
Gas . e e 57% Galvanized gas . 47% 
Water. ° - 52% eo water. 42% 
Steam . e - 47% oo steam.  37¢ 


Though 


817 


SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
Rolled steel joists cut tolength . « cwt, 8 6 
Mild steel reinforcing rods, #” e © ~~ 8 6 
” ” . e e ” 8 3 
” ” e e ” 8 °o 
” ” © ® ” 7 6 
” ” i : . oo» 7 6 
” ” . _ oo» 7 6 
” ” 14° . .  o» 7 6 
” ° 1%” . . 7 6 
+ < 
Cast-iron rain- water pipes of s. d. s. d. 
ordinary thickness metal . . F.R. 7 10 
Shoes -each 2 3 a 43 
Anti-splash ‘shoes ° ‘a § @ 8 6 
Boots . e ° oe & 4 6 
Bends ° . ° o » 8 9 4 0 
», With access door * — _— 6 9 
Heads ‘ . = ae 5 0 
Swan- necks’ up to 9” offsets ° o- £2 Se § 
Plinth bends, 43” to 6” o €¢@8 5 6 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
ordinary thickness metal - P.R. 5 6 
Stopends . ° . each 6 7 
Angles ° ° e e oe rir 
Goa angles ° * ° in £2 2 6 
Outlets ° ° . ° ow «7 23 
PLUMBER 
fa &@ 
Lead, milled sheets . “ ° owe Z & OC 
» drawn pipes e ° ° o we & 8 © 
»  soilpipe . . : . . pe Se 
» scrap ° e ° e e - ss 66 
Solder, plumbers’ ° e . - Ib. II 
»  finedo. . ° . ° ° . 4 
Copper, sheet . ° ° e . 10} 
tubes ° ° e “ II 
L. CC. soil and waste pipes : g ¢ 6” 
Plain cast e FR. 8 © ee 2 6 
Coated ° e 9 sz = 2 8 
Galvanized ° ° 9 20 2 6 4 6 
Holderbats . . - each 3 10 4 0 49 
Bends ° e e 50 3 9 5 3 10 3 
Shoes ° e ° ‘0 2 10 a6 9 6 
Heads . ° 9 4 8 8 5 12 9 
PLASTERER {sd 
Lime, chalk ° e ° - perton 2 8 6 
Plaster, coarse . ° . e 9 210 6 
fine ° ° ° ° 9 415 0 
Hydrated lime . ° ° ° a 216 0 
Sirapite ‘ ° ° ° on 310 oO 
Keene’s cement . . . e os 510 0 
Sand, washed ° ° ° ° ve ir 6 
Hair . ° ° ° e Ib. 6 
Laths, sawn ° ° ° . bundle 24 
oo we ° ° ° ° pm 3 9 
Lath nails . ° ° ° ° Ib. 34 
GLAZIER sd. 8. d. 
Sheet glass, 21 oz. . ° . ES. 3} 
99 so 26-8. ° ° e 9 4 
Arctic glass ° ° ° e 9 5 
Cathedral glass . ° ° on 6 
Hartley’s rough rolled : ° . °° 9 
Do. wired plate . e e 9 e 3 
2” Polished plate, n/e . “ft. ° ° ae 74 tor o 
»» ”» . . 10 » I 3% 
” ” 3 . + ow 1 4b, I 10 
* ” 4 : ° » TIE» 2 4 
” ” 6 . ‘ os * See Z 
” ” 8 + » 2 5S» 3 
” ” 12 ° ° » 210, 3 3 
” ” 20 ° » 3 38% 3 9 
” ” 45 . » 3 » 4 OF 
” ” 65 . » 3118, 4 4 
” ” 90 : » 4454 9 
100 . . o € © uw O88 
Vita glass, sheet, n/e : e fe oa Io 
” 9 ” . . oo» es 
Ps . a oes ° . I 9 
o» oo Plate, njexrft. . » r 6 
” ” ” = ° ” 3 9 
” ” ” 5 ° e ” 4 0 
” ” ” 7 ” 3 © 
” ” ” 15 ° ° ” 6 0 
», over 15 ° . 99 7 6 
Putty, linseed oil ° ‘ . & 3 
PAINTER ~ cad 
White lead . ° ° ° - cwt. 2 8 o 
Linseed oil . ° ’ ° ° - gall. 2 4 
Boiled oil . - ‘ ° ° > os 2 8 
Turpentine ‘ ° ° e ‘a 4? 
Patent knotting . . = 14 0 
Distemper, washable cwt. 3 0 0 
ordinary oe 8 3 
Whitening » ° ° as 4 0 
Size, double ° ° firkin 3 0 
Copal varnish . ° ° ° - gall. 13 °«0 
Flat varnish ° . ° ° 9 4 @ 
Outside varnish . ° ° ° i ae 16 0 
White enamel . e ° . o st © 
Ready-mixed paint ° ° e ae 3 6 
Brunswick black . e ° ° .* - 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


backing to masonry . 
— on old walls . 
erpinning . . 
Fair Face and a internally . 
Extra only for picked stock facings 
red brick facings 
o blue brick facings 


yn glazed brick facings 
Tuck pointing 


Weather pointing : ; 3 
Slate dampcourse . ° ° ° 
Vertical dampcourse e e ° e 


Digging over surface n/e 12° di and cart away ° ° ° 
» to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0 a and cart away ° e 
*,, to form basement n/e 5° 0 * deep and cart away . ° 
“ oo 10" 0° deep and cartaway . ° 
a es 15’ o” deep “— cartaway . e 
If in stiff clay ° ° e ° - add 
If in underpinning . ° e ° ‘a 
Digging, return, fill and ram ; ° ° ° ° 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation ° e ° 
os 9 to pier holes ° . ° ° 
ped in to trenches . e e e ° 
extra, only if left in. ° ° ° 
Hardcore, filled in’ and rammed e ° e e 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6- z). : ° ° ° 
” ” ” 4-2-1 . . . 
* 9° o underpinning . 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . e ° . ° 
DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid complete (digging and concrete 
to be priced separately) . e ° - FR, 
Extra, only for bends . ° ° ° e - Each 
junctions ° ° e . ° oe 
Gullies and gratings e e ° om 
Cast iron drains, and laying and jointing . . - PR 
Extra, only for bends . e ° - Each 
BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar ° . e ° . 
e in cement ° . ° ° . ° 
pa Stocks in cement . ° ° ° ° e 
os Bluesin cement . ° ° . ° ° 
Extra only for circular on plan ° ° ° 
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ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse 
” Vertical dampcourse . 

#” paving or flat . 

1” paving or flat . 

1” x 6 skirting . 

Angle fillet . ° 

Rounded angle . 

Cesspools 


es028099°8 
. 
. 
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MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, tn ae and enemas 
down, complete . 
Bath stone and do., all as last ° ° 
Artificial stone and do. . ° e 
York stone templates, fixed complete ° ° 
oe thresholds . ° ° ° ° ° ° 
9 sills . e . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or on laid toa 3° lap, and ae with omg 
nails, 20” x 10° 
Do., 18° x 9” 
Do., 24” X 12” 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses P 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” oe | ‘nailed 
every fourth course . J 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles ° ° 
Fixing only, lead soakers s ° ° ° 
Stripping old slating and clearing away 


CARPENTER AND) JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, 


including all strutting 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams ° ° ° 


- to stanchions . ° ° ° ° ° ° 
to staircases ° ° ° ° 
Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, etc. . ° ° ° ° 
Fir framed in floors ° ° e ° ° ° 
os ~ roofs e e ° ° ° e ° 
os 9 trusses. ‘ e ° e 


partitio = a 
x, deal sawn boarding = fixing to” joists ° e 
y" ” ” ” ” e : 

x 2 ‘fir battening for Countess slating ° 


. for 4” gauge tiling . 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet 


Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° . : : : ; 
” ” ” 2» ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Ss ° ° ° ° ° 

Stout herringbone strutting to 9” joists . ° ° ° 


1” deal gutter boards and bearers ° ° ° 
I ° e . ° ° ° 
3 deal wrought rounded roll’. 

: “deal grooved and — flooring, laid complete, including 

wee off ° ° 

* do. ° e . ° ° ° . . 

* do. 
os moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
wall 


I ¥ do, ° » ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° 


£ 
YS. 
¥.c. 
” 
FS 
” 
v.c 
” I 
” I 
” 7 
Y.S. 
ef 
s. d. 
x 8 
2 8 
3 9 
17 6 
5 6 
iz 6 
£ 
Per Rod 32 
” 34 
” 41 
* 62 
” 3 
” 2 
” 3 
- 10 
F.S. 
¥.S. 
FR. 
Each 
£ 
F.C I 
” I 
£ 
Sar. 4 
” 4 
*” 4 
” 6 
” 3 
” 3 
Doz. 
Sqr. 
£ 
Sar. 2 
F.S. 
FC 
Sar. I 
” 2 
” - 
FR. 
Y.S. 
FR 
F.S 
Sar. 2 
” 3 
” 3 
F.S. 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued, 
7 deal moulded sashes of average size . ° ° . ° 


W deal-cased ‘frames, double hung, of 6” x x oak sills, 1?’ ‘pulley 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” g beads. 
and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete 

2° ” 

Extra only ‘for moulded horns 

> deal four-panel square, both sides, door 


3° ,, but moulded both sides . ” . 

“ x 3 ee ‘tebated and moulded frames 

4%” X 3 

14” deal tongued and moulded window-board, ‘on and including 
deal bearers 


1}” deal treads, 1” “risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir carriages ° 
7 deal moulded wall strings ‘ . 
outer strings ° 
Ends of treads and risers housed to string 
3, x 2” deal moulded handrail ° 
4 "xs ee balusters and housing each end 
4° x1 
3” x 3” deal wrought framed ‘newels . 
Extra only for newel caps ° e e 
Do., pendants ° ° ° . 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 

Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
position 

Riveted plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . . 

Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. 

Mild steel bar reinforcement, $” and up, bent and fixed complete 

Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, weaned ” 
bolts and nuts 20g. . e 

Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars ° e ° 


PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters, etc. 
Do. in flashings . . 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° 
Do. in soakers ° ° . 
Labour to welted edge ° e . 
— copper nailing ° . ° 


eevee 


fixing with pipe 

hooks . -PR.z 3 I 
Do. soil pe and 

fixing with cast lead 

tacks 


Extra, only to bends Each — _ _- _ 
Do. to stop ends — 7 3 
Boiler screws and 

unions . e > » 3 6 4 0 5 6 8 o 
Lead traps ° » = _ - 7 6 
Screw down bib 

valves . e ° Z 6 10 
Do. stop cocks ° 12 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter fod soamtes ° 
Extra, only stopends . ° 
Do. angles . ° ° ° e 
Do. outlets . 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and | Sxing with ears cast on 
Extra, only forshoes . ° ° e ° e 
Do. for plain heads e e e e . . . 


+ 
Lead service pipe and s. d. s. d. 8s. d. 
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PLASTERER AND TILING 

Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ° ° ° ° ° 

Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. e ° ° ° ° 

Lathing ‘with sawn laths to ceilings ° ° ° e 

#’ screeding in a cement and sand for tiling, wood block 
floor, etc. . ° ° ° . e . . 

Do. vertical . ° ° ° e 

Rough render on walls . 

Render, float and set in lime and hair 

Render and set in Sirapite 

Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement 

Extra, only if on lathing ‘ : ° . ° ° 

Keene’s cement, angle and arris ° ° ° ° ° 


Arris . . . e 
Rounded angle, small ° 

Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, wars 1” girth 
¢ pranolithic pavings . 

I 

6" x 6” white glazed wail tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
9” x ¥ ” e 


Extra only for small quadrant angle 7 ° ° e ° ° 
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GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with oy ° ° ° e 
26 oz. do. and do. ° ° ° ° e 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty ° . ° ° ° 
Cathedral glass and do. . ° ° ° ° ° 
Glazing only, British pumaed plate! ° ° ° ° e 
Extra, only if in beads ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Washleather ° . . e ° ° e ° e 


PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. e . ° e ° ° 
Do. and distemper walls . ° ° . ° . . 
Do. with washable distemper . 

Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 
Do. on woodwork . ° ° ° 
Do. on steelwork . 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . 
oes and a woodwork 
Strong of off old ps Sloe : . 
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While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, W. 


MARBLE SURROUND ENCASING AN ELECTRIC FIRE 














[Oswald P. Milne, architect. 
THE SALON FIREPLACE IN ONE OF THE PRIVATE SUITES 


N the equipment of the new Claridge’s consideration of design has been 

carried down to th2 minutest details : even ash-trays and waste-paper baskets. 
Naturally, features so important as fireplaces take their places in the reasoned 
scheme. 

That of which a photograph appears above, and scale detail drawings over- 
leaf, is in a salon in one of the private suites, of which the typical accommoda- 
tion includes a double bedroom and bathroom (examples are illustrated 
elsewhere in this issue) with dressing-room. 

Every suite has its distinctive colour scheme, yet all are essentially units 
in the larger conception that gives the whole building a character that may 
fairly be termed unique in hotel design. 
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CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, 


OF BALCONY TO 


ISOMETRIC DRAWINGS 
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THE BALCONY (See drawing above) 


HE balcony is of Portland stone, and is supported 

by a 12” x 33” channel, and secured at the back to 
a 4” x 6” angle, fixed to stanchions at either side. 
The brick-on-edge flat arch is reinforced with 1” bars, 
and the opening is fitted with a deal-cased frame and 
sliding window sashes. 

The wrought-iron railing is fixed to the balcony at 
the bottom and to the brickwork at the sides. 

The floor at this point is formed of hollow tiles 
suitable for the span. It has sleeper joists with }” 
insulating board placed over and 3” x 1” strip flooring 
above that. The ceiling is of insulating board, finished 
with %” special plaster. It is suspended from the 
floor above it by 2” x 2” battens to give a flat surface 
to the ceiling. 


FIRST 
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BROOK STREET, W. 


FLOOR AND DORMERS TO INNER COURT 








[Oswald P. Milne, architect. 


THE DORMERS (See drawing overleaf ) 


te portion of roof adjacent to the inner court is of 
the mansard type, one story high, with flat top, the 
slopes being pierced with dormer windows (see drawing 
reproduced overleaf). The framing of the roof consists 
of channel rakers and beams which carry the groundwork 
of the roof in the form of hollow tiles. Over these are 
placed counter battens and slate battens to secure West- 
morland green slating. As the inner court is partly faced 
with faience, a gallery is provided for cleaning purposes, as 
shown. The reinforcement of the gallery is interesting. 
The cheeks of the dormers are constructed in reinforced 
concrete and the top of the dormer formed with hollow 
tiles. The cheeks are covered with lead and the dormer 
top is finished with asphalt. The openings are fitted with 
deal-cased frames and sliding sashes. 
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Photograph : Architecture Illustrated 
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The main entrance of ST. PAUL’S CHURCH HALL, MILL HILL, MIDDLESEX. Architect : 
Geoffrey T. Mullins, F.R.I.B.A. ‘‘Phorpres” multi-coloured Rustic facing bricks have} been 
used for the external walls. Samples or information relating to these attractive low 


rene cost facing bricks will gladly be supplied by London Brick Company & Forders Ltd. 
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THE RALPH KNOTT MEMORIAL 
COUNTY 


NEW PLAQUE AT LONDON 


HALL 





HE Ralph hAnott Me- 
morial Plaque, attached 
to one of the piers at the side 
of the Members’ entrance in 


the great central courtyard of 


the London County Hall, was 
unveiled by Angus N. Scott, 
D.L., F.P., Chairman of the 
L.C.C., on Wednesday last. 
A number of prominent archi- 
tecis were present at the 
ceremony. The plaque is in 
bronze and the sculptor was 
Gilbert Bayes. Maurice Webb 
was chairman and F. R. 
Yerbury secretary of the 
memorial committee concerned. 
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THE NEW LEWISHAM the hall can also be used for dancing, 


A view from the stage, looking towards 
the side wall and gallery of the main hall. ps ; the upholstered tip-up chairs being 
The building is to be officially opened TOWN HALL arranged for easy removal. 


by H.R.H. the Duke of York today. 


. Further illustrations and a description 
: Designed by P 
Designed for general purposes, such as 


of the building are given on pages 826- 
Bradshaw Gass and Hope : S s tie, ees 


the holding of meetings, concerts, etc., 829, and in one of the supplements. 
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ART-CONTROL 


* The Artist uses honest paint 

To represent things as they ain’t : 

He fiddles with the works of God 

And makes them look uncommon odd.” 


R. GOODHART-RENDEL, in his paper on “ Art 

and the People,” at the Inaugural Meeting 

of the R.J.B.A. Conference, suggested that 
the law of supply and demand “has plainly no 
validity in the realm of art.”” There is no economic 
check upon the output of the artist. “‘ The painter,” 
he said, ** must paint, the sculptor sculp, the composer 
compose, the writer write, whether there be any 
market for their productions or not. The architeét, 
too, must design architecture, even though nobody 
should come forward to pay for its being built.” 
If this present civilization destroys itself either through 
violence or stupidity, we would conceivably find the 
potential novelist acting as the village story-teller in 
some rude agricultural community, while the would-be 
sculptor whittles out of bits of wood the figures of 
gods and devils that are acceptable to the ideas of 
superstitious rustics : and the genius of a Wren or a 
Corbusier might be lavished on designing a super-hut 
for the headman of the village. 

Artists working in such conditions, in proximity to 
their fellow-men, would not be misunderstood. Their 
work would be no shielded mystery. The skill in it 
would be apparent to all, and would be comparable 
with the skill of the husbandman and the hunter. 
But in our infinitely complex community, artists, 
according to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, ‘ mentally 
segregated from the rest of the world, are everywhere 
to be found making things felt privately to be nuisances 
by those who are both forced to encourage them and 
held back from appreciating them by the artificiality 
of their standards.” His solution is *‘to turn the 
attention of the people from the results to the processes 
of art.” He reminds us that “ Height of brow goes 
with lowness of vitality, and the more people are kept 
away from the studio and taken into the gallery the 
less vigour they will bring to the mental realization 
of art.” 

With penetrating lucidity he examines the problem, 


and finds hope only in the spreading of knowledge of 


processes of art production, so that the people under- 
stand them, and through understanding and familiarity 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH 


lose their suspicion of art, and cease to regard it as 
some occult offspring of high education or loose living, 
and ultimately become sensitized to artistic values. 
His ridicule of the well-meaning but ineffectual 
reformers, who attempt to use art as a means of moral 
uplift, puts in a true perspective many “ movements ” 
and art-missions. Several organizations, whose work is 
dedicated to the improvement of design and _ the 
introduction of art into everyday life, are tainted with 
the idea that art, and particularly architecture, can 
be applied to cure social ills that arise from maimed 
education. 

Inevitably, such problems bring us back to education, 
and the wrongness of what passes for education. 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel holds that “if the present 
tendencies in education continue, if art continues to 
be regarded as a thing to be practised by the few 
and to be appreciated by the many, if well-meaning 
but misguided philanthropists persist in considering 
what they call art as an instrument for what they call 
good ... the present comedy of cross-purposes 
between art-producers and art-consumers can only 
intensify as time goes on.” 

If education could be re-oriented so that people 
could see the artist fiddling ‘* with the works of God,” 
the results might not look so *“* uncommon odd”? to 
the plain man, who might also lose his taste for 
ill-designed things generally if his critical per- 
ception were cultivated by contact with competent 
designers. 

At present, there are numbers of people, doing creative 
work of a sort, who label themselves ‘“‘ artist,” and 
who have even “ qualified’ at an art school. They 
are not artists, and they never will be, and in a 
civilization that pra¢tised art-control they would never 
have been allowed to pretend that they were. Our 
methods of art-education encourage the production 
of what might be called art-defectives, and only when 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s vision of an _artistically- 
sensitive public becomes a robust reality will the 
degenerate fecundity of our art schools be sterilized 
by the critical faculty of the people. 

B2 
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Sydney Tatchell. 





Professor C. H. Reilly. 
Three of the Vice-Presidents of the R.I.B.A. returned at the recent Election 
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L. Sylvester Sullivan. 


NEWS & TOPICS 


THE F.B.I. AND DESIGNERS 


T is good to note that the Federation of British Industries 


is not only alive to the importance for industry of 


properly trained designers and artists, but is quite 
actively encouraging their entry into industry, either as 
part-time, free-lance or full-time workers. Owing to the 
depression prevailing at the present juncture there is less 
call than there might be for full-time artists, but a good deal 
of free-lance work is being done, particularly in advertising. 
In spite of bad times, now is the moment for a concen- 
trated effort to better the design of English-made goods. 
An inspection of the big stores shows to what extent the 
stocks of Continental goods have dwindled, and, there 


being no cause to replenish these stocks on account of 


the advance of prices due to protective tariffs, the 
opportunity for our own goods stands prominently before 
us. But we must, of course, establish standards of design 
that not only mark our own character but set English 
design as something worth possessing. That is the really 
difficult thing to do. That is what manufacturers must 
place before artists as one of the main ends of their 
collaboration as partners in British industry. 

* 


THE WORK OF ROBERT BYRON 


As an attentive reader of Robert Byron’s writings 
about architecture and other subjects, I naturally took 
the opportunity of calling at Messrs. Abdy’s Gallery, near 
Grosvenor Square, where this author shows a number of 
drawings and photographs illustrating his 
Southern Europe, India and Russia. 


modest * Artist's Apology,” 


travels in 
Although in his 
which serves as a preface to 
the catalogue, Mr. Byron would have it that in the case of 
his pictures the subject justifies his art and not vice versa, 
he yet displays a distinguished talent both for landscape 
and for architectural draughtsmanship. And his choice 
of theme is admirable. As he himself tells us, the buildings 
here portrayed ** may be good or bad; but though diverse 
in date, style and locality, they most of them have this in 
common : that they exhibit the human mind at work on 
the grand scale, under conditions which allowed esthetic 
purpose to predominate in the elaboration of each design, 
and in the chaice of its site.” To the student whose 
vision is bounded by the European styles, ancient or modern, 


THE 


it comes as a revelation to behold types of architectural 
splendour so unfamiliar yet so rich and satisfying as those 
exemplified in the Great Temple of Bubaneshvar, the Gate 
of Victory at Fatehpur-Sikri, the fortress of Gyantse Jong, 

to mention only a few of Mr. Byron’s examples of Indian 
and Tibetan art. The drawings are supplemented by a 
number of superb photographs of buildings, all of which 
possess their special interest. 

* 

A MONOGRAPH ON SPANISH TOWN, JAMAICA 

The central square of Spanish Town, Jamaica, is an 
example of English Colonial classic architecture not to 
be paralleled elsewhere. A court house, a house of 
assembly, a very fine monument to Rodney joining an 
armoury and record office together, and the Old Kings’ 
House form a civic group that is a very fine piece of 
planned architecture and a memorial of a colonizing age. 
In 1925 the Old Kings’ House was partly destroyed by 
fire, though enough was left to warrant the hope of complete 
restoration: which, happily for the Island, has been 
pressed forward with such vigour both on the spot and in 
England, and has been supported in so many quarters, 
that its realization may be looked for with fair certainty. 
A detailed report and historical review by Major Corlette, 
has been prepared for the R.I.B.A., and, well illustrated, 
makes extremely interesting reading. 

. 


POST WINDMILL AT BOURN 


Windmills are in the air (if I may be excused) at the 
moment. The mills of London are among the subjects of 
the second volume of English Windmills, reviewed 
in last week’s while in Cambridgeshire the 
oldest post-mill in the country, at Bourn, dating from 1636, 
has just been bought, repaired and presented to the 
Cambridge Preservation Society. This is due to the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Bossom and Mr. 
Mansfield D. Forbes. The former lent the Epstein statue 
‘** Genesis ** for exhibition in the house of the latter—the 
famous * Finella *’—during May week last year, and the 
proceeds were applied to this public-spirited object. But 
I understand that funds are still needed for endowment. 
The mill may be made into a Youth Hostel. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 

N the evening of June 15 an 

informal reception was held in 

the Masonic Temple, members 
being the guests of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. This building, as 
most of our readers will recall, was 
erected about three years ago from 
the designs of Thomas Worthington 
and Sons. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16 
HE inaugural meeting of the con- 
ference was held in the Town Hall 
in the morning on June 16. The Lord 

Mayor of Manchester, Councillor Ellis 
Green, attended, and offered the mem- 
bers of the conference a very hearty 
welcome to Manchester on behalf of its 
citizens. 

The President, Sir Raymond Unwin, 
expressed grateful thanks for the 
very hospitable welcome which had 
been given them and for the gracious 
way in which the Lord Mayor had 
expressed it. He then said: I have 
special pleasure in speaking in this 
hall, because my memory goes back 
forty-seven years to a time when, as a 
young man, I used to come here and 
watch the early progress of these 
paintings which were being carried out 
by Ford Madox Brown. 

Architecture and the Building Industry 


Sir Raymond, in his inaugural 
address, said tha: the purpose that 
architecture, and the building and 


development industries which it serves, 
should fulfil in our civilization is to 
create an appropriate material setting 
and shelter for our life; and the effect 
was to record upon our country an 
outward and visible expression of the 
character and form of the civilization 
of our period. 

To this work (he went on) the architect 
contributes the elements of design, as 
a means of satisfying the practical 
needs of the community, whether in 
buildings, in streets, or in towns, in an 
orderly manner, such as may provide 
the kind of basis upon which alone 
beautiful buildings or cities are likely 
to be conceived. I use the word * con- 
ceived ’ because the process of design 


consists primarily in the realization of 


some conception formed in the imagina- 
tion. We all need to cultivate imagi- 
nation. Ability to design depends upon 
cultivating the habit and the power to 
realize what comes from the relations 
of things; to see how, by putting 
3 and 2 together there may result 
not merely 5, but some new value 
of convenience or of beauty, springing 
directly from those relations and due 
entirely to their being correct and in 
due proportion. 
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Many people seem to think that the 
process of design consists, first, in the 
invention of some preconceived fancy 
shape; then in the ingenious arranging 
for the material requirements so that 
the parts may pack within that shape. 
The very opposite is the conception 
of design as held by the architect. To 
take a simple example: If he is asked 
to plan a cottage for a certain site, he 
will think over the life that has to be 
lived in that cottage, will call up in 
his imagination the habits of the type 
of family, will see them going about 
their daily occupations, and visually 
realize their needs. He will study the 
relations of those needs one to the 
other, and there will grow in his mind 
a conception of the plan which will 
most conveniently accommodate the 
life which he has seen. He will further 
imagine this little building standing in 
relation to its neighbours or to its site 
and will seek to clothe it with form and 
colouring harmonious to its surround- 
ings, so that it may take its place 
properly in the larger picture. A 
similar process must be followed with 
more complex undertakings. 

You in this great city of Manchester 
were among the first to establish 
effective regional planning for the whole 
area round Manchester. You have 
grouped the many local authorities 
who united in this project into a number 
of statutory joint planning authorities; 
and the work of planning the region 
around your city only awaits the further 
powers which would enable that plan- 
ning to be more effective. These 
powers the Minister of Health is seeking, 
in spite of much unenlightened opposi- 
tion, to confer upon local authorities by 
means of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill. 


We are passing through a period of 


great difficulty. You may be wishing 
to say to me: These are surely hard 


times in which to talk of design and of 


beautiful buildings. To which I would 
reply that it is mainly if not solely due 
to want of planning or design applied 
to the affairs of our life that we are 
in these hard times. 

Perhaps owing to the regular practice 
of planning and the execution of-plans, 
our industry may be enabled to offer 
some contribution towards the solution 
of our problems and our paradoxes. 

Rationalization, as adapted to our 
case, has been by no means neglected, 
however. The R.I.B.A., representing 
the designing section, has for years been 
working to protect the public from 
untrained incompetent practitioners, 
by securing, not a monopoly, but a 
registration of the competent; so that 
those who wish for their help may be 


able to obtain it, and may rely on its 
being given on fair and _ reasonable 
terms, properly settled and approved 
by statutory authority. For his 
strenuous work in this cause we owe a 
special debt of thanks to Major Harry 
Barnes. 


Art and the People 
Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel opened a 


symposium on the subject of *“* Art and 
the People.” He said: The first thing 
that occurs to me to say about art and 
the people is that nowadays it seems as 
though there were much too much art 
and many too many people. The law 
of supply and demand, wherever else 
it may be supposed to operate, has 
plainly no validity in the realm of art. 
What, then, is to be done about it? 
We cannot limit the output of art, but 
I think that we can in a measure control 
its character. The essential element in 
all art can only be experienced and 
contemplated, but there is art in which 
this element is contained in some more 
material usefulness to man, and that 
kind of art should, I think, be 
encouraged at the expense of the art 
that materially is useless. As time goes 
on we have less and less room for classic 
colonnades, for groups of statuary, for 
large gallery-pictures; we have less and 
less leisure for protracted epic poems 
and music-dramas. It is true that at 
the moment our novels and our stage 
productions are infected with what 
Mr. Rothenstein calls ‘* elephantire- 
someness,”’ but this morbidity, although 
contributed td by other influences, 
shows no sign of permanence. 

It is proper that I, being an architect, 
should speak particularly of architecture 
and the people. It is natural, and, 
I hope, no less proper, that I should 
recommend the world at large to 
Use More Architecture and to Beware 
of Spurious Imitations. The negation 
of design implied in Func¢tionalism; the 
bogus design bred by Chance out of 
Fancy—these I consider to be the two 
most deceptive and dangerous substi- 
tutes for Architecture upon the market, 
but let nobody suppose them to be all 
that there are. There is also antique- 
reproduction—what is called “* period- 
work *’—there is the work of those that 
regard good craftsmanship as_all- 
sufficient—there is the gibberish of 
pseudo-symbolic architectural forms put 
forward as Expressionism. All these 
specious preparations, with their attrac- 
tive labels, can perhaps benefit those 
who bring enough faith to their con- 
sumption, but only those. I cannot 
spend time now upon the analysis that 
could, I think, destroy their pretensions; 
it is sufficient that I should point out 
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The R.I.B.A. Conference photograph, taken on Thursday last 


the common shortcomings by which 
they all can be known for what they are. 
None of them adds to human experience 
anything that could not be _ better 
conveyed in some other—and more 
appropriate form. Funétionalist 
architecture does not add to human 
experience at all; it does no more than 
repeat the message of the machine. 
Expressionism is generally vague and un- 
intelligible; when it does express any- 
thing it is by methods borrowed from 
sculpture, and misused. The fanciful 
school plays hit-and-miss with our 
emotions in a tantalising way; with 
deliberate aim the hits would be more 
frequent and the misses less disappoint- 
ing. ‘* Period-work”’ merely sings the 
old, old songs; and good craftsmanship 
has as much to do witharchite¢ture as 
good finger-technique has with piano- 
forte music ;—as much but no more. 

Architecture, which, like all other 
arts, eludes precise definition, can, 
nevertheless, like them, be recognized, 
first, by its power of imparting ideas 
and emotions not directly traceable to 
any other associated cause, and, 
secondly, by its organic consistency, 
by its evident obedience to its own 
peculiar nature. A work of archi- 
tecture, in short, must be wholly 
architectural. If it be, as well it may 
be, visibly functional, or romantically 
picturesque, or reminiscent of the past, 
or provocatively new, it must not be 
any or all of these things only, nor 
must it be any of them at all except in 
a strictly architectural way. The forms 
in which it is embodied must not just 
be put there ; they must be used. It is 
the manner of their use, and not they 
themselves, that must stimulate the 
mind of the onlooker, assuming the 
onlooker to be capable of such mental 
stimulation. 

And there’s the rub ! How many such 
onlookers can be expected ? How 
large a part of the people is, or can be 
made, sensitive to architecture? I 
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have no answer to this question; nor, 
I think, have any of those people who 


rush about, asserting without proof 


that architecture is a boon to the com- 
munity, a civilizing influence, a some- 
thing as educative as a lecture course, 
and as enjoyable as a bank holiday. 
These people expect architecture to 
rebuke selfishness, to restrain vulgarity, 
to inculcate proper pride, and to 
regulate manners, none of them tasks 
that any self-respecting art would look 
at for a moment. 

No; the proper use of art is its 
experience and its contemplation. As 
an instrument of social reform art 
will fail and break. Works of art are 
the results of impulse. If the present 


tendencies in education continue, if 


art continues to be regarded as a thing 
to be practised by the few and to be 
appreciated by the many, if well- 
meaning but misguided philanthropists 
persist in considering what they call 
art as an instrument for what they call 
good, I imagine that the present 
comedy of cross-purposes between art 
producers and art consumers can only 
intensify as time goes on. For comedy 
it is. Carefully educated people that 
have never attempted any artistic 
process themselves are everywhere to 
be seen registering ecstatic compre- 
hension of objects that they really do 
not even begin to know how to like. 
Artists, mentally segregated from the 
rest of the world, are everywhere to be 
found making things felt privately to 
be nuisances by those who are both 
forced to encourage them and _ held 
back from appreciating them by the 
artificiality of their standards. 


I believe that there is a way out of 


all this, the first step of which would 
be to turn the attention of the people 


from the results to the processes of 


art. This step should be easy; our 
interest in watching something being 
done is naturally more lively than our 
interest in something done already. 


at the new Reference Library, Manchester. 


The next step would be to induce the 
people to regard the processes of art 
as not wholly dissimilar from the 
processes they themselves follow in 
their ordinary avocations. 

Mr. Eric Gill said: When we glibly 
join the words ‘art’ and “ the 
people,” we are possibly not meaning 
by the word “art” anything so 
commonplace or universal as mere 
human skill, and by the word “ people * 
we mean anybody except artists. We 
take it for granted that artists are a 
special class; we regret their eccen- 
tricity, but we do not regret—it does 
not occur to us to regret—-their 
specialization. We either assemble as 
benign welfare workers, moved by a 
desire to bring separated people into 
friendly relations, or, like some of our 
leaders of commerce, we desire to 
bring artists into touch with manu- 


facturers simply in the interests of 


salesmanship. 

I am under no illusion about the 
nature of industrialism. Industrialism 
means production for profit--it means 
a proletariat, i.e., a working class 
owning nothing but its labour power; 
it means the mechanization of whatever 
can be mechanized and the mass pro- 
duction of whatever can be produced 
in mass. It means the specialization 
of the arts of entertainment, whether 
the entertainers be professivnal 
cricketers and footballers or painters 
and poets. The West End _ picture 
gallery is just as much the show place 
of professional entertainers as __ is 
the green grass at Old Trafford. 
The idea of industrialism is to produce 
short working time and high pay to 
spend on entertainment in a _ long 
leisure time. 

Industrialism means that whatever 
is deemed a necessary thing shall be 
made by machinery and in quantity, 
and only what is deemed unnecessary 
shall be allowed to remain in the 
sphere of those eccentrics called artists 


The architect for the new 
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library, which is now in course of erection, is E. Vincent Harris. 


eccentric because in a world of stress 
they choose to remain responsible for 
what they make. 

‘Art and the people,” then, means 
two things: it means, first, the art 
of the people--the art they actually 
produce: and, second, it means that 
which is produced for their entertain- 
ment or uplift. As to the first, we 
know that under industrialism the art 
of the people is the art of making 
things by machinery. That’s what 
they do in their working time. Now, 
what's to be said of machine-made 
goods ? Just this: that they must be 
starkly plain—plain building to start 
with—-no ornaments or sculptures, plain 
furniture and plain household utensils. 
Here’s where the designer needs training 
and, first of all, training in ordinary 
common intelligence. In Germany and 
Sweden they go much further in this 
than we have, and have shown that 
plain buildings and plain things are 
not only endurable, but much more 
endurable (i.e., when produced by 
machinery and in mass), than orna- 
mental and ornamented buildings and 
things. The art of the people in an 
industrial civilization should be plain 
art--the application of skill and obedi- 
ence to the making of what is necessary 
in the way that machines necessitate 
and the utility demands. But all bread 
and no jam is too dull—the people 
won't stand it. 

That brings me to the second thing, 
the art of entertainment. To enjoy 
plain necessities demands a highbrow 
mind. The people are not highbrow. 
The People” are not only the working 
class, but their employers as_ well. 
Therefore, as a set-off, the people must 
be entertained. But we must remember 
it must be entertainment suitable to 
people whose work demands nothing 
from them but skilful obedience and 
often obedience without skill—people 
whose work is no longer their means to 
culture—people whose tastes will neces- 


sarily be almost grossly animal. And 
I mean “ animal ” in quite a good sense 

healthy animal—football and games, 
including golf, lovemaking, and simple 
and sweet and rather noisy music, 
plentiful and almost innocuous beer, 
cheap tours in charabancs. 

Industrial art must be plain—devoid 
of ornament. If people want orna- 
ments, they can make them themselves 
in that spare time they’re so keen on 
(naturally fa¢tory hands and_ shop 
assistants don’t want to stay in the 
factory or the shop after the whistle’s 
blown or the blinds are down), or they 


can save up and buy the products of 


the independent artists. 

Mr. T. D. Barlow (President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce) 
said that admitting that Manchester 
developed its present form largely 
during the middle and later part of the 
last century 
history so far as esthetic values were 
concerned—planning was very difficult 
now in a country where the towns 
suffered from a form of arterial 
sclerosis. He would suggest, however, 
that definite areas might be laid out 
under the control of architects. This 
would involve some self-denial on the 
part of the local authority. The result 
might not be satisfactory, for he sup- 
posed there were good architects and 
bad architeéts, but with such an 
experiment it might be possible to 
check rampant individualism and the 
results of that curious complex: “ I 
know nothing about art, but I know 
what I like.” 

FRIDAY, JUNE 17 

During Friday, six alternative ail-day 
motor coach tours were made. 

In the evening the banquet was held 


at the Midland Hotel, with Sir 
Raymond Unwin, the President, 
presiding. 


The toast of the Institute was proposed 
by Lord Crawford and Balcarres in 


an unfortunate period of 


After the photograph had been taken, delegates inspected the building. 


peculiarly felicitous and humorous vein. 
He hoped that the visiting delegates had 
been interested in Manchester and its 
people. ‘“‘ I hope they realize,” he said, 
“that we are shy and unsophisticated 
folk, and that of all the great northern 
counties of England, Lancashire is the 
most modest, and that of all the great 
northern cities Manchester is the most 

His lordship sought in vain for 
an epithet, and concluded, amid roars 
of laughter, ‘‘ That, I think, ladies and 
gentlemen, is generally understood.” 

Sir Raymond Unwin, who responded, 
said the Conference had been a splendid 
success and a record conference. He 
referred to the presence of two dis- 
tinguished winners of architectural 
competitions—Mr. J. L. Gleave, a 
native of Manchester (who designed the 
Columbus Memorial to be built on San 
Domingo Island), and Mr. G. Grey 
Wornum, the winner of the competition 
for the building of the Institute’s new 
home in London. Architects also 
were suffering from financial depres- 
sion, but they were taking a rather 
different view of their duty in this 
matter, and were intending, if by hook 
or crook they could manage it, to go on 
with that building. 

The toast of the ** City of Manchester ” 
was proposed by the Dean of Man- 
chester (Dr. Garfield Williams), and 
responded to by the Lord Mayor. 

The toast of ** The Guests ” was pro- 
posed by Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, 
president of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, who said that the “ City 
Fathers’ were the architects of their 
city’s fortunes, and he hoped _ they 
would choose their architects well. He 
also referred to the Manchester Uni- 
versity School of Architecture in eulo- 
gistic terms. ‘* Our school,” he said, 
‘is a fine school, and it has produced 
some jolly good architects.” 

The toast was responded to by Dr. 
W. H. Moberly, vice-chancellor of 
Manchester University. 
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A general view of the main entrance front to Catford Road, showing the relationship between the new building and the old Town 


Hall on the left. 





DESIGNED 
BY 


Looking from 
the gallery foyer 
towards the 
staircase land- 
ing, planned 
immediately 
above the ent- 
rance vestibule. 
The newel is to 
be surmounted 
by a flame-col- 
oured cluster. 
The windows 
overlook the 
Catford Road 
front. Another 


photograph of 


the _ staircase, 
taken from the 
landing, is re- 
produced on 
the facing page. 


The walls are of Portland stone, with ashlar dressings and square snacked random infilling. The external doors 
, q 
are of oak, with bronze grilles and fire-resisting glazing. 


LEWISHAM NEW 


ODAY, June 22, H.R.H. the 

Duke of York will officially open 

the new Lewisham Town Hall, 
shops and offices, which have been 
erected at the junction of Catford Road 
and Rushey Green on a site adjoining 
the old Town Hall. 

The planning has been carried out in 
two main sections, comprising (a) Town 
Hall block and (b) shops and offices, 
each section being entirely self-con- 
tained. 

The main entrance to the Town Hall 
is situated on the elevation to Catford 
Road, and gives access, through a 
vestibule, to a large entrance hall on 
the ground floor, which is raised about 
5 ft. 6 ins. above street level. The hall 
is flanked by public cloak-rooms and 
retiring rooms. Immediately facing 
the staircase is the entrance to the main 
hall, which has been arranged for 
general purposes such as meetings, 
choral and orchestral concerts, dancing, 
cinema and occasional stage plays. It 
is 57 ft. wide by 87 ft. 6 ins. long on 
the ground floor and has an overall 
length of 105 ft. 3 ins., exclusive of 
stage. The spring floor for dancing is 
adjustable, thus enabling it to be 
rendered rigid when required. The 
oak panelling has been carried up to a 
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TOWN HALL 


height of8 ft., the upper walls and ceilings 
being rendered in enriched fibrous 
plaster, finished with a textured paint. 
The stage, 23 ft. 6 ins. wide by 41 ft. 
6 ins. long, is fitted with tableau, wing 
and cinema curtains, pelmet drop 
border, lighting batten and cinema 
screen. The footlights in the trench 
at the front of the stage can be lowered 
under the floor when not in use. 
Staircases at each side of the stage give 
access to retiring rooms under, and in 
two tiers above, stage floor level. 
Seating accommodation is provided for 
744 persons on the ground floor and 
388 in the gallery. The ground floor 
seats are arranged for easy removal. 
Two wide corridors, radiating from 
the entrance hall, run along each side 
of the main hall. 

Twin staircases lead down from the 
vestibule to a crush hall in the basement. 
This hall, like that above, contains two 
payboxes, one of which is the subject 
of a supplement presented with this 
issue. On either side of the payboxes 
are doors leading to additional cloak- 
rooms and retiring rooms. A corridor 
runs from the crush hall around a large 
chair store, planned in two tiers. 

Opening off from the corridor are a 
small hall and a suite of three large 


The semi-circular front to Rushey Green contains shops and offices. 


BRADSHAW 
GASS AND 
HOPE 


Looking from 
the staircase 
landing towards 
thegallerytoyer. 
The staircase on 
the left, similar 
in design to that 


on the right of 


the camera, 
leads down to 
the entrance 
hall. The walls 
are faced with 
marble stuc, 
eggshell finish- 
ed; the ceiling, 
of fibrous plas- 
ter is finished 
with textured 
paint; and the 
floor is of ter- 
razzo. 
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The central entrance leads through a shopping arcade to a 
separate staircase to the offices. The roof is covered with sand-faced brownish-red roofing tiles, with ornamental terracotta ridges 
to match. The ornamental fléche is executed in copper. 
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{By Bradshaw Gass and Hope. 


The buildings have been carried out in two 
The shops and offices are 


Vew Town Hall, Shops and Offices, Lewisham. | 
Plans of the basement, ground, first and second floors; also mezzanine plan at stage level. 
The new Town Hall adjoins the old structure, and has a main hall running through two floors. 
On the first floor access is provided to the Council Chamber in the old Town Hall. 


main seétions. 


located on the semi-circular portion of the site, the latter having a main entrance from Rushey Green, through a shopping arcade, to 
a separate staircase with passenger lift. 
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The main hall rises through two floors, and has been designed for general purposes such as meetings, concerts, dancing, cinema 


and occasional stage plays. 
finished in textured paint. 
this floor for 744 persons. The stage 
rooms suitable for meetings. This 
small hall is ‘‘ D-shaped on plan, 
contains seating accommodation for 
260 persons, and has a stage, with two 
retiring rooms. Other notable features 
of the basement floor include orchestra 
room and green room, with retiring 
rooms, arranged for use with this floor 
or the hall above. The heating 
chamber and ventilation plant are at 
the Rushey Green end of the building. 
On the first floor the main staircase 
and gallery foyer is flanked by public 
cloak-rooms, and access is here obtained 
to the front portion of the gallery and 
conne¢tion from foyer, by corridor, to 
council chamber in the old Town Hall. 
The cinema suite over the Catford 
Road end of the building is fitted with 
silent apparatus suitable for conversion 
to “‘ talkies,’ and contains two pro- 
jectors, one with double lamp house 
and lantern attachment, front-of-house 
spot-light, etc. The cinema suite opens 


from the gallery forming an open cut-off 


at the top of the building. 

The vestibule, main staircase, entrance 
hall, gallery foyer and the corridor to 
the council chamber are faced with 
marble stuc, eggshell finished. The 
floors are covered with terrazzo in light 
colours. Theceilings are of fibrous plaster 
finished with texture paint. Subsidiary 
rooms have plastered walls and ceilings 
and wood-block doors. The floors, 


seen in the ceiling near the stage. 
walls, partitions and door frames in the 
lavatories are carried out in terrazzo. 
The shops on the ground floor, with 
basement showrooms, are arranged for 


New Town Hall, Shops and Offices, Lewisham. | 


giving access to retiring rooms. 


It is panelled to a height of eight feet, the upper walls and ceiling being carried out in fibrous plaster, 
The upholstered tip-up chairs are arranged for easy removal. 
has staircases at each side, 


Seating accommodation is provided on 
The organ sound grille can be 


easy subdivision. Offices have a main 
entrance from Rushey Green through 
the shopping arcade to a_ separate 
staircase with passenger lift. 


[By Bradshaw Gass and Hope. 


The small hall on the basement floor is panelled in oak, the walls above being of fibrous 


plaster enrichment, distemper finished. The 


floor is covered with oak wood blocks. 
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PRINCESS BEATRICE HOSPITAL, 


EARL’S COURT 


DESIGNED BY SIR ASTON WEBB AND SON 





The architects’ perspective drawing of the building as it will appear when completed. The section at present erected, as will 
be seen from the photograph below, extends from the right to just beyond the central entrance. 





The facade to Finborough Road of the completed portion, showing the main entrance. 
The walls are faced with picked London stocks and dark red dressings. The 
stonework is artificial Portland and the roof is of green Westmorland slates. 


RINCESS BEATRICE HosPITAL, 
Richmond Road, Earl’s Court, 
S.W., is the successor to the 


Kensington, Fulham and _ Chelsea 
General Hospital which, as its name 
implies, served a very large area for so 
small a building. 

The architeéts have been faced by 
two main problems—first, to provide 
within a very restricted site sufficient 
accommodation to meet the require- 
ments of its ‘* general ’’ chara¢ter, and 
secondly, so to arrange the plan that 
two-thirds of the complete scheme 
should work efficiently until the re- 
mainder can be built. In addition, 
there was the usual tussle between 
economy and efficiency. 

Broadly speaking, the plan may be 
divided into three portions: ‘1)- The 
north ward block, with its sanitary 
wing and escape stair; (2) the centre 
block, comprising the bed lifts and 
main stair, with the operating theatres, 
children’s ward and kitchen beyond; 
and (3) the south ward block, which 
it is hoped to add later, incorporating 
two more main wards, nurses’ and 
maids’ quarters, administration offices 
and casualty department. At present 
the latter are housed in existing 
buildings in the neighbourhood, casual- 
ties being dealt with in part of the old 
hospital which is connected with the 
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One of the operating theatres on the first floor. On the right is the students’ gallery with screen; scialytic shadowless operating 
lamp, built-in instrument cabinet and X-ray viewing screens are also shown. The floor is finished in terrazzo with ebony 
strips and the walls are sprayed with cellulose enamel. 





Pe a Sa Ss Me , x 7 ae . : 
Princess Beatrice Hospital, Earl’s Court, S.W.] [By Sir Aston Webb and Son. 
The theatre sterilizing room contains wash-up and slop sinks, The surgeons’ wash-up basins are fixed in the sterilizing room, 
water sterilizers and two sets of glove, bowl, and instrument not in the theatre. A glazed screen is provided so that, while 


sterilizers; also warming pads, one set for each theatre. washing, thesurgeon may keep patient and staff under observation. 











Ppop-res Furuae EXTONS 


Plan of the lower 
ground floor. Here 
are the outpatients’ 
waiting-hall, main 
kitchen, dispensary 
and artificial sun- 
light room. 


PRINCESS 

BEATRICE 

HOSPITAL 
The children’s 
ward, the 
ground floor, has 


a bright sunny 
colour 


on 


orange 
scheme. Adjoining 
it is a southward- 
looking dayroom. 





sg 


‘_ 


The walls and ceiling are spray-painted and 
The Oregon pine flush doors are built up 
Wireless and 
surgeons’ lamp plugs are placed at the head of each bed, with a fixed bed head-lamp. 


on 


The men’s ward on the first floor. 
the floor is covered in linoleum. 
of laminations faced with ply and finished with cellulose lacquer. 
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new building by a 


stairs. 
The accommodation is provided as 
follows : Lower ground floor: 


Kitchens, dispensary, outpatients, arti- 
ficial sunlight and boiler room. Ground 
floor : Children’s ward, entrance hall, 
X-ray and staff quarters, engineers’ 
workshop and switch room. First 
floor: Operating unit, surgeons’ and 
nurses changing rooms, men’s ward 
and sanitary wing. Second floor : 
Assistant matron’s quarters, private 
wards and sanitary wing. Third floor : 
Matron’s quarters, women’s ward and 
sanitary wing. Fourth floor: Labour 
theatre, nursery and maternity ward 
with sanitary wing. Fifth floor: 
Isolation wards for septic cases and 





A ward service room, containing bowl and 
instrument sterilizer sink, drying and airing 
cupboards and a store cupboard. The floor 
is finished with a layer of ted asphalt. 


short flight of 
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flat roof, upon which patients’ beds 
may be placed. 

With the exception of a gas-boiling 
table in the main kitchen and a hot 
plate in each ward kitchen, the whole 
of the power for the hospital is electric. 
The heating is by electric thermal 
storage system, with steam boilers for 
sterilizing, etc. The main kitchens are 
electrically equipped and the larders 
have refrigerators. 

Externally the walls are of stock 
bricks, with dark red, multicoloured 
dressings. The whole of the walls up 
to the first-floor cill level, and the 
corner bays, band courses and copings, 
etc., are faced with artificial Portland 
stone. The roof is covered with green 
Westmorland slates. 


Plan of the first 
floor, which accom- 
modates the opera- 
ting theatre unit 
and changing 
rooms and men’s 
surgical ward. 


Designed by 
Sir Aston Webb 
and Son 


A two-bed private 
ward, with adjust- 
able lamps, plugs 
for surgeon’s lamp, 
wireless, telephone, 
and bell - push. 
Walls are painted 
in light hues. 








measarics 


This ward kitchen is fitted with a small gas 
hotplate, teak sink and drainer and plate rack, 
with a small crockery sterilizer by the sink. 
On the left are the doors to the service lift. 


The main kitchen, showing on left eleétric roasting oven, in the centre gas boiling 
tables, and on right steam oven. Beyond is the scullery. The door on the left 
leads to the refrigerator and Jarders. The whole is artificially ventilated. The 
walls are finished with white glazed tiles and the floor is covered with quarry tiles. 
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A general view of the control room, showing the power and A bed-pan unit, comprising cleaner’s slop sink, bed-pan washer 
lighting low-tension distribution switchboard on the left and the with valves over for water and steam, steam sterilizer and 
high-tension boiler control switches in the centre. sterilizing baskets. The floor is of red asphalt. 








t 





PA E 


Princess Beatrice Hospital, Earl’s Court, S.W.] [By Sir Aston Webb and Son. i 
In the boiler room. <A thermal storage system is installed, of Another view of the boiler-room, showing high-tension steam 
which the heating vessel and circulating pumps are seen on the boiler on the left, low-tension stand-by steam boiler in the centre, 


right and the domestic storage calorifier in the centre. and high-tension hot-water boiler on the right. 





RING. 7 


oe 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The London Bridges Problem 


Sir,—This golden respite during which 
it is still possible to postpone the 
threatened destruction of Waterloo 
Bridge seems like a gift from the gods. 
But how can we use it to the best 
advantage? Unfortunately it must 
not be supposed that the London 
County Council, although defeated by 
Parliament on this occasion, is prepared 
to forego its original purpose of re- 
building the bridge. The situation is 
still dangerous because the opponents 
of the L.C.C. proposals have not yet 
succeeded in putting forward an agreed 
alternative. Failing this, we shall be 
at a great disadvantage in all future 
discussions concerning the proper 
method of dealing with the problem 
of cross-river traffic. 

The public is showing impatience at 
this prolonged game of battledore and 
shuttlecock with the various schemes 
for the London bridges. At some time 
or other something must be done. The 
time is now. Unless architects and 
town-planners act quickly and act in 
unison, the representatives of the L.C.C. 
may yet succeed in persuading Parlia- 
ment to reverse its decision. Indeed, 
there are signs of active Press pro- 
paganda to this very end at the 
present moment. There is only one 
weapon by which it may be countered, 
and that is a determined co-operation 
between accredited representatives of 
the R.I.B.A. and the Town Planning 
Institute, with the object of formulating 
a new scheme for Charing Cross Bridge 
and its environs. 

I would not presume to belittle the 
great work which has been done by 
the Conference of Societies in defending 
Waterloo Bridge. There is no doubt 
that their intervention six years ago 
was at that time decisive, for it resulted 
in the appointment of the Royal 
Commission, which advised the L.C.C. 
to stay its hand until the traffic problem 
of London could be considered in all 
its bearings. As is well known, in 
response to this request on the part of 
Parliament, the L.C.C. brought forward 
its own scheme for Charing Cross 
Bridge, which, in the opinion of men 
well qualified to judge, was open to 
the gravest obiections from both the 
practical and the esthetic points of view. 
Yet the Conference of Societies did not 
utilize the combined talents and the 
professional authority of its members to 
formulate an alternative scheme free 
from the blemishes which characterized 
the one put forward by the L.C.C.; 
and it was left to distinguished 
individuals such as Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, Professor Adshead and others 


to propose their own solutions of the 
problem. 

Obviously the most elementary 
dictates of political strategy point to 
the necessity of an agreed plan which 
can be presented with the approval of 
the architectural profession as a whole. 
As it is not sufficient that such a scheme 
should prove acceptable to architects 
alone or even to the larger group of 
professional men who are included in 
the Conference of Societies, it is clear 
that we must also enlist the support of 
the other interests concerned. 

If this condition is to be satisfied I do 
not see how the requisite measure of 
agreement can be attained except by 
means of a great public competition in 
which architects, town-planners and 
engineers should be invited to submit 
a new solution of the problem of the 
London bridges. In order that such 
a competition should inspire the maxi- 
mum of public confidence, I suggest 
that the assessors should include the 
Presidents of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and of the Town- 
Planning Institute, the Chairman of 
the London County Council and the 
Chairman of the Fine Arts Commission. 
And I would further suggest that the 
deliberations of these gentlemen should 
be presided over by a fifth assessor 
nominated by Parliament. 

Your readers will, I have no doubt, 
be able to make valuable alternative 
suggestions for dealing with _ this 
problem. But may I conclude by 
urging that the need for an agreed 
scheme for the London bridges is surely 
an imperative one and the means by 
which it may be arrived at should be 
the subject of immediate discussion? 

A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


Architects and Surveyors 


Sir,—I have to encroach on your 
valuable space in order to draw atten- 
tion to what may well be considered a 
gravely injudicious procedure initiated 
by an association which presumes to 
represent the interests of architecis and 
surveyors. 

According to information, civil and 


structural engineers as well as clerks of 


works, etc., have recently received 
circulars inviting them to become 
architect members of this association. 
While the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, apart from applying other 
remedies, appeals for subscriptions for 
its relief fund to assist unemployed 
members in an already seriously over- 
crowded profession, the policy of this 
association would appear to be to assail 
the profession with persons having little 


or no experience in the practice of 


architecture, mainly no doubt, in order 


to increase its own representation on 
the Architects’ Registration Council. 

If this information is well founded, 
you will no doubt agree, Sir, that the 
soliciting of members by this association 
from such sources definitely lowers 
the status of qualified archite¢ts, and 
does inestimable harm to the whole 
profession. ‘* QUALIFIED ” 


An All-British House 
Sirn,—Mr. C. F. Annesley-Voysey 
complains, in your issue for June 1, 
that in inviting designs for an all-British 
house to cost £1,000, the Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors 
are encouraging “ jerry-building,”? and 
that the house is not intended for 
gentlefolk as only two lavatories are 
asked for. Quite apart from the 
question of how many lavatories a real 
gentleman normally needs, it is per- 
fectly clear that, if architects are going 
to follow Mr. Voysey’s example and 
sneer at houses intended for people 
other than gentlefolk, yet another 
lavatory will have to be added to the 
gentleman’s house for him to be 
quietly sick in. 

MEGALOPSYCH 


Tile Ridges 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent’s 
letter in the last issue, I would point 
out that all ridge tiles should be bedded 
solid in mortar, and pointed at the 
junction between the tiles, and the 
slates or roof tiling. 

There is, in my opinion, nothing to 
be gained by bedding in the hollow 
manner described and indicated on 
the sketch; and there are also certain 
risks in executing the work in this way. 
There is the possibility of the shrinkage 
of the mortar at the joints, thus 
loosening the bedding of the tiles. 
Whit the filleting between the mortar 
pads is a check against driving rain, 
if it remains in position, there is the 
risk of these small fillets cracking or 
falling away through the shrinkage of 
the roof timbers. 

Cat ladders are frequently secured to 
ridges with galvanized iron clips; if 
the ridge tiling was not properly bedded 
I am sure the tiles to which the clips 
were attached would eventually become 
loose or pull away. Hollow bedding 
would save a certain amount of mortar, 
which would otherwise be required to 
be hoisted up to roof level, and would 
also save labour pointing between the 
ridge tiles and slating, but would 
provide, I consider, a second-rate job. 

W. D. 


Mr. Gilbert T. Gardner, F.R.1.B.A., has 
removed his office to Barclays Bank 
Chambers, 114-116 St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 
Telephone No. : Oxford 2427 (as before). 

c 
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A near view of the 
entrance to the show- 
rooms, showing on 
the left the eleétric 
lift for conveying cars 





to the first 


CAR SHOWROOMS, BRUTON PLACE, W. 


DESIGNED BY GEORGE ANAG 


NE of the outstanding diffi- 
() culties encountered by the 

architect in designing these 
motor showrooms was presented by the 
lift for conveying the cars from floor 
to floor. Each showroom measures 
about 50 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, and 


r 
' 
' 
; 
' 


iii 


‘ 





The building is of brick finished in a special buff-coloured 


cement. The windows are bronze. 


im 
Se 





In this photograph the lift, 
which carries a weight of three tons, is shown at first-floor level. 


of this floor space an area about 18 ft. 
long by 10 ft. wide is occupied by the 
lift. It thus became essential that the 
lift should be so designed as to allow cars 
to be driven on and off at any angle, 
otherwise with such a confined floor 
space it might be necessary, for anyone 


The ele@tric lift has 


with hydraulic lifts. 





been specially designed to enable cars to be 
driven on and off at any angle—an operation only possible hitherto 


who is not a brilliant player of draugths 
to remove every car on one floor for the 
purpose of conveying one to the floor 
above! There was no ele¢trically-opera- 
ted lift which would fulfil these conditions 
until the archite¢ét and the lift makers 
devised that illustrated on this page. 


= 





The posts and silk ropes are removable. 


floor. 
The entire entrance 
front can be closed by 
a single metal roiler 
shutter, 18 ft. wide. 
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Plans of the ground, first and second 
floors; and a longitudinal se¢tion 
through the building, reproduced to 
a larger scale. The first two floors 


are devoted to motor showrooms, 
and on the third are offices and 
typists’ room. The rear of the show- 
rooms is lit by top and deck lights. 


CAR 


SHOWROOMS, 
BRUTON PLACE, W. 


Designed by George Anag 
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STATICS 


BY W. E. J. BUDGEN, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., AND F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.I.B.A. 


When the previous article on this subject was published (May 11 and 18) 


it was proposed to develop it further. 


This is now done. 


Below appears 


the first portion of an article by the same authors having a particular 
bearing on the R.I.B.A. Final Examination (July 6 to 9, 11, 12 and 14). 


UR previous article dealt with 

the making of stress diagrams, 

from which the force to be re- 
sisted by any member of a framed 
structure may be found. This article 
indicates the manner in which the 
structure itself may be designed to 
resist such forces. 

It is assumed, when drawing the Stress 
diagram, that the structure will consist 
of a number of bars which in them- 
selves weigh nothing, do not change 
in length when loaded, have no dimen- 
sions—i.e. are represented by a line—and 
are connected each to each by friction- 
less pin joints. No framed structure ever 
fulfils these conditions, and in conse- 


quence every framed structure must 
resist stresses that are additional to 
those indicated by ordinary calcula- 
tions. These secondary stresses may, 
even in a_ well-designed _ structure, 


amount to 40 per cent. of the calcu- 
lated stress. In a_ badly-designed 
structure they may be as much as 
200 to 300 per cent., and for this 
reason alone framed structures of any 
magnitude, if not designed, should 
always be checked by an experienced 
designer. 


We shall consider here two types of 


truss : 


1: A truss of 33 ft. 6 ins. 


span, 








' 
' 


rj 

5 
a 

~ 


I° 


8- 


| 
Tension (T) 
Member or Com- Load (Ib, Load 
pression (C) 
BC Cc 25,300 I 
DE Cc 24,000 10° 
GH C 18,400 
CE Cc 3,000 I 
FH Cc 45550 2 
CA . 23,250 10° 
FA T 18,700 8 
JA 7 13,300 6 
EF Z 4,600 2 
HJ T | 6,850 3 


carrying a light corrugated asbestos 
roof. 

2: A truss of 78 ft. span, carrying part 
of the roof over a theatre auditorium, 
loaded with a concrete roof slab on the 
top boom, and a suspended ceiling on 
the lower boom. 

The type of truss to be used is 
generally decided on other than purely 
theoretical grounds. For example, in 
the second case under consideration, 
it is assumed that rights of light pro- 
hibit the use of a Fink truss of sufficient 
pitch to enable slates, sheeting or a 
similar form of roof covering to be 
used. Where past experience is in- 
adequate as a guide, line diagrams for 
several types of truss may be drawn, 
and that which looks most suitable 
selected, bearing in mind the following 
points. The pitch must suit the pro- 
posed roofing material and must keep 
the structure behind any light angles. 
Compression members must be as 
short as possible. The distance between 
panel points (points at which members 
intersect) should be arranged, where 
practicable, in such a manner that all 
incoming loads are picked up at these 


points. (Such an arrangement is not 
possible in the first example. For 
spans greater than that in the first 


example a Fink truss with a pitch of 





tons Size of Member 

3 6 4° : 
7 * 

a 3’ a .” 
‘oO -s 

3 3 X 2h” x }” 
*4 : 99 

‘oO 3 =x 

‘oO 








about 30°, as shown in figure 4, will 
generally be found suitable. 

Line diagrams and stress diagrams are 
shown, for the cases under considera- 
tion, in figures 1 and 2. Compression 
members are shown, in the line 
diagram, by thick lines. 

Dealing now with the first truss, it 
will be noted that in figure 1 vertical 
loading only has been considered, but 
the unit loading allowed is sufficiently 
high to include wind loading. Such 
an approximation should not, however, 
be made for a truss of greater span and 
similar pitch. The type of roof covering 
makes it necessary to use purlins at 
mid-span between the panel points, 
but for the stress diagram the loads from 
these may be divided between adjacent 
panel points. 

We must deal first with the top boom, 
which, as in all other trusses, is in 
compression. <A flat is therefore not 
suitable, and an angle or channel must 
be used. As the boom will run from 
the shoe to the ridge in one piece, the 
design of BC, the most heavily loaded 
member, alone need be considered. 

Strictly speaking, compression mem- 
bers cannot be designed: a se¢tion 
must be chosen—i.e. guessed—and its 
suitability checked. This is because 
the allowable stress, and therefore the 
sectional area required, depends on 
the stiffness of the member, which in 
turn depends on the area and form 
of the cross-seétion selected. Such 
stiffness is measured by the ratio 
of the length of the member to the 
least radius of gyration of its cross- 
section. The radius of gyration is a 
mathematical property of the cross- 
section (in this case having nothing 





Line diagram, table of data and stress diagram (half truss) for the truss to be shown in fig. 4. 
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Fig. 2. 


whatever to do with gyration in the 
true sense of the word) and is difficult 
to visualize. It is actually 
Moment of Inertia (I 
Area (A 
or, denoting it by r, then Ar? = J. 


Calling the length of the member /, 
then the stiffness is measured by 


Because r is always given in inch 
units, / must also be converted to inches. 


[To be continued | 


IN THAT CONTINGENCY 


The following abstracts of inquiries represent a number of those recently 
submitted to the Building Research Station. The information given in the 
replies quoted is based on available knowledge. It has to be borne in mind 
that further scientific investigations may in the course of time indicate direétions 
in which the replies might be supplemented or modified. Moreover, the replies 
relate to the specific subject of each inquiry, and are not necessarily suitable for 
application to all similar problems. Crown Copyright Reserved. 


The Use of Sugar in Mortar and Concrete 

Ye Imperial trade association desired 

information on the possibility of using 
sugar or molasses as an admixture to cement 
mortars and concretes. 

In view of the proved deleterious 
effect of sugar on Portland cement 
concrete, we consider it to be definitely 
dangerous to recommend the use of it 
in any constructional work under 
modern conditions, even under the 
most careful supervision. It is not 
impossible that sugar might have a 
similarly disastrous effect on hydraulic 
lime mortar. 

The use of sugar in lime mortar is a 
very old practice. In Building Research 
Special Report No. 9, Lime and Lime 
Mortars (H.M. Stationery Office, 1927, 
page 7), attention is drawn to the 
traditional use of sugar (jaghary) in 
India for this purpose. The peptizing 
action of sugar has long been utilized in 
the preparation of lime washes. 

There are instances where sugar has 
been used in lime mortars in the 
United States of America, but the limes 
used there are almost exclusively “‘ fat ”’ 
high calcium or high magnesium limes, 
with no appreciable strength of their 
own, or hydraulic set. Any useful 
strength attained by a mortar made 
with such limes, apart from merely 
drying out, must be due to carbonation. 


Strength tests made without due refer- 
ence to this factor are, therefore, 
meaningless. It is just possible that 
the sugar, by forming a _ calcium 
saccharate solution in water, may in 
some way accelerate the rate of car- 
bonation under some special condi- 
tions; but these conditions have not 
been defined, and we have no experi- 
mental evidence that this occurs at all. 

In the same way, it might happen that 
the improved workability of a lime as 
a result of the peptizing action referred 
to above would give rather better work 
under otherwise identical circum- 
stances, but this again is a mere 
surmise. 

It is likely that the chief point in using 
sugar in a lime mortar in our climate 
is that of frost resistance, since the 
freezing point of the gauging water 
would be slightly lower; this might 


just provide the necessary protection 


against a disastrous freezing and 
expansion in a critical case. 

Concrete for Construétional Purposes 

An architect wished for advice on the 
composition of concrete to be used in the 
construction of an underground hot-water 
tank. The water would gradually reach a 
temperature of about 180° F.; it would 
be treated with sodium carbonate and be 


N 
alkaline to the extent of 7 c.c. = HC] per 


100 c.c. of water. The tank would be 


Line diagram, table of data and stress diagram for the half truss to be shown in fig. 5. 


cement-rendered internally, and a water- 
proofing compound would be added to the 
rendering. 

Various failures of such tanks have 
been investigated, and as a result of 
this work it is concluded that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the concrete is 
bound to crack as a result of the stresses 
induced by the combination of tempera- 
ture and moisture gradients through the 
wall of the tank. Cracking of this kind 
may be distributed into a system of fine 
cracks by the incorporation of a mesh 
reinforcement near the outer surface. 
In addition, any means which can be 
adopted to reduce the temperature or 
moisture gradients will reduce the 
tendency to crack. 

Taking these factors into considera- 
tion, it seems desirable to employ some 
material other than concrete in the 
construction of the tanks. If galvanized 
iron is exposed to water of abnormally 
high alkalinity such as is the case here, 
the zinc coating is likely to be appre- 
ciably attacked at normal temperatures 
and its destruction would be rapid at 
180° F. 

An ordinary good quality cast iron 
would probably give satisfactory service, 
although the water may possibly be 
contaminated with small amounts of 
iron. If this is to be avoided, special 
types of cast iron are available. Special 
metals such as stainless steel or nickel 
alloys would probably be the most 
satisfactory, but would obviously be 
costly. 

Plaster for Mural Paintings 

An architeét wished to know the best 
plaster to use as a base for important mural 
paintings and the treatment which should 
be given it before the artist commenced his 
work. 

The effeéts of building materials on 
paint films have been discussed in 
Building Research Bulletin No. 11 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1931), wherein 
the principal causes of the deterioration 
of paint on plaster are set forth, and an 
indication is given of the precautions 
that should be taken to avoid failure. 
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For work of this kind, where the cost 
of the painting is out of all proportion 
to that of the base on which the paint 
is applied, we should consider that 
expenditure in obtaining a plaster finish 
quite above reproach is well justified. 

The principal agent giving rise to 
paint failures is moisture. Even in the 
absence of constituents liable to lead to 
chemical failure, moisture alone is 
sufficient to cause peeling and blistering 
of the paint film. 

It is possible to minimize the danger 
of failure due to moisture by allowing 
ample time for drying before applying 
the paint. In the case of massive walls, 
however, it may be necessary to think 
in terms of a period of a year or so, 
especially if by chance a 
bad weather coincides with the job. 
There is 


also the risk of moisture 
penetration from the exterior. If the 
walls in question are cavity walls, 


entirely satisfactory from the point of 
view of the possibility of damp penetra- 
tion, 


it would be quite reasonable to 





vl: 


E see in the design of Mr. J. K. 
Hicks a competitor who has 
backed the modern horse. 

has this design the “ clear- 


Now, 


thinking and fitness for purpose” of 


the Answers to Questions? Imme- 
diately, one has to inquire as to what 
is its purpose. If it is to be a building 
to please a lot of elderly architectural 
gentlemen, then most emphatically it 
has failed in its purpose; if it is to 
satisfy the needs of the younger genera- 
tion (who, incidentally, will be the 
people to use the building for the 
longest period), then, perhaps, it might 
be accounted as fulfilling its purpose. 
I speak now of the general modern 
chara¢ter of the elevations, for the plans, 
in my opinion, are not so sound. In 
fact, after looking at the elevations, 
they seem rather disappointing. 

For instance, the ground floor is 
rather cramped, and the main staircase 
on the corner (which is square, though 
it appears to be fully rounded in the 
elevation) is hardly fine enough for the 
scheme. The meeting-room is on the 
north side of the site, and is top-lit. 
The library has been placed on the 
first floor; and, though this has the 
disadvantage of pushing the exhibition 
galleries up on to a third floor, the 
library plan itself is very convenient in 
its layout. The second floor shows the 
committee rooms on the front of the 
building and the upper parts of the 
main first-floor rooms, while the third 
floor shows the exhibition galleries and 
council club dining-room. Generally, 
the plans hardly seem to have that 
clean, direct quality which is admirably 
suggested in the elevations. 
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season of 


R.I.B.A. COMPETITION : 





plaster direct on the brickwork; the 
amount of moisture to be removed from 
the thin inner leaf of a cavity wall will 
obviously be small. With a solid wall, 
however, it would be preferable to 
plaster on some form of lathing secured 
away from the face of the wall in such 
a manner as to be out of capillary 
contact with the brick. 

For the plaster it would again be 
desirable to ensure that materials and 
workmanship are of the best, even at 
some additional expense. We should 
suggest a fat plastering lime, run to 
putty and stored for a minimum of one 
month. This should be gauged with a 
good hemihydrate plaster. The pro- 
portions of lime and plaster may vary 
within quite large limits according to 
the*views of a really skilled operative; 
we should suggest that equal volumes 
might be satisfactory. The sand must 
be clean and well graded from coarse 
to fine; the use of sands of uniform 
particle size, and particularly of very 
fine sands, is to be avoided. The 





These latter, which, by the way, are 
represented by most excellent drawings, 
show a fine harmony of scale and a 
reliable quality in their detail. There 
is rather a marked—though not un- 
pleasant—contrast between the office 
floors and the R.I.B.A. portion of the 
building. The former “ go all out” 
in their modern tendency for horizontal 
strips of walling between the bands of 
window, while the R.I.B.A. portion, in 
deference to tradition and Portland 


SOME OTHER SCHEMES 


SELECTED BY FREDERIC TOWNDROW 
The Design by J. K. Hicks 
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proportions of sand to lime-plaster 
mixture should not exceed two parts of 
sand to one part of mixture by volume. 
For the finishing coat, plaster of Paris 
may be substituted for the hemi- 
hydrate if it is desired. The same pro- 
portions should be used as for the 
undercoats and the gauged plaster 
may be used neat in the ordinary way. 


Corrosion of Different Metals in 


position 


Juxta- 


An architect wished to know whether any 
chemical aétion is likely to result from the 
discharge of water from a copper roof into 
lead or iron rainwater pipes. 

The discharge of water from one metal 
to another is unlikely to lead to 
accelerated corrosion. If iron rain- 
water pipes are used, actual contact 
between the two metals may, however, 
result in abnormal corrosion, and it 
would be desirable to ensure that 
elecirical conta¢ét between the iron and 
the copper is broken by a layer of 
some material such as bituminous felt. 


OF NOTE 





stone, manages to carry on with a great 
deal less light in its windows. These 
—according to the older custom—are 
rectangular holes set in a_ vertical 
direction. This is vaguely reminiscent 
of a liner with a horizontal treatment 
of upper decking set above a hull con- 
taining large oblong port-holes. It is, 


indeed, a skilful compromise between 
the mid-twentieth-century needs of our 
future archite¢ts and the mid-eighteenth- 
century traditions of Portland Place. 
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THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


The Durability of Slates 
for Roofing 
LATES have long held their 


position among the most durable 

materials for roofing. But, as in 
the case of so many of the elements of 
the old order of building, their pro- 
perties have not been reduced to a 
scientific basis. A step in this direction 
has been taken by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, who 
have conducted an investigation into 
the reasons for their durability. 

It is pointed out that in the selection 
of slates for roofing, reliance has in the 
past been placed largely on the reputa- 
tion of the quarry from which they 
originate. The variation in quality in 
slates from different sources has become 
more evident in recent years by reason 
of the severe atmospheric conditions 
slates are now required to withstand 
in industrial areas. Modern methods 
of marketing slates have spread their 
field of use far beyond the neighbour- 
hood of the sources of supply. Thus, 
rule-of-thumb methods, which origin- 
ally served to distinguish qualities in 
the distri¢ét around the quarry, where 
traditional knowledge of the particular 
produdts existed, no longer suffice, and 
a more exact method of testing quality, 
applicable to all types of slates on the 
market, is much to be desired. Such a 
test is described in one of the Depart- 
ment’s Bulletins, just published. It is 
easy of application, and requires no 
expensive or complicated apparatus. 

As an introduétion to the considera- 
tions which led to the development of 
this test, the manner in which a slate 
has been formed during geological ages, 
by the gradual consolidation and com- 
pression of mud deposits formed by the 
settling of the finer portions of 
weathered materials brought down by 
rains and deposited in the ocean beds, 
is briefly set forth. There is a definite 
relation between the quality of the 
slate, as shown by its resistance to 
weathering, and the presence of less 
stable compounds, such as pyrites and 
calcium carbonate, which may have 
been added during deposition through 
the agency of organic matter. 

There are many instances in which 
slates used for roofing have resisted the 
disintegrating forces of the weather for 
centuries; on the other hand, there are 
many examples of complete failure 
after a few decades. A description is 
given of the various types of failure, 
such as flaking and blistering, the 
formation of gypsum under the action 
of sulphuric acid in the atmosphere, 
resulting in expansion or powdering of 


the surface. The causes of deterioration 
may briefly be classified as physical, due 
largely to the action of water and 
chemicals, due to attack by the acidic 
constituents of the atmosphere. 

A good roofing slate should have a 
uniform fine texture, should be strong, 
hard and compa¢t, and free from com- 
pounds easily attacked by acids. 
Hitherto, slates have been judged by 
traditional methods, which take into 
account the appearance and feel of the 
slate, its hardness as_ tested by 
scratching, its “ ring,’ and the suction 
felt when a slate is moistened by the 
tongue. 

For the purpose of formulating labora- 
tory tests, some thirty slates comprising 
all grades were selected and classified 
as those known to possess an indefinite 
life, those which fail in about a decade, 
and those of intermediate weather- 
resistance. It was found that water- 
absorption affords a general indication 
of quality, indicating especially the 
poorest classes of slates; and_ that 
physical and mechanical tests, such as 
those for permeability, resistance to 
frost, and transverse strength, appear to 
give but little information regarding 
weathering properties. 

Chemical action is probably the chief 
cause of the deterioration of slates, and 
it has been found that an accurate 
estimate of the quality of a slate is 
given by the effects of the action of two 
sulphuric acid solutions of different 
strengths—4o per cent. and 20 per cent. 

on separate portions of the slate 
immersed in them for a_ period of 
ten days. Among the effects observed 
in the test are lamination and swelling, 
accompanied by softening and blister- 
ing. A further safeguard is obtained 
by rejecting slates which absorb 
moisture abnormally. The test, which 
is fully described in Building Research 

Bulletin No. 12, published by H.M. 


SOCIETIES AND 


R.I.B.A. ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
At a recent council meeting of the 
R.I.B.A. the following members 
were elected : 
As Hon. Corresponding Members (2) 
Guiard, G. Rivarola, J. V. 
As Fellows (4) 
Marwick, T. C. 
Stuttle, B. W. 
As Associates (3) 


Farmer, W. G. 
Hiscock, L. R. 


Booth D. Mitchell, T. N. 
Ullmann, (Miss) E. D. 
As Licentiates (15) 
Armistead Biss, G. S. 
(Lt.-Col.) R. B. East, D. O’N. 
Barber, N. A. Fortune, C. G. G. 
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Stationery Office, price 4d., has been 
put forward by the Building Research 
Station as suitable for incorporation in 
Standard Specifications for roofing 
slates. 


HE list of graphical symbols for 

electrical wiring plans, just issued by 
the British Standards Institution, should fill 
a long-felt want. A large number of 
symbols have been standardized for many 
years, but there have, up to the present, been 
no standard symbols for use on plans of in- 
terior wiring installations. Individual archi- 
tects, consultants and contractors have all 
had their own ideas as to how a wiring plan 
should be drawn, and the loss of time in- 
volved in deciphering some of the symbols 
used is a continual source of irritation, not 
to mention expense, to all concerned with the 
job. The standard symbols now recom- 
mended by the B.S.I. have been drawn up 
with the co-operation of the Architectural 
Association, the Association of Consulting 
Engineers and the Eleétrical Contraétors’ 
Association. They enable complicated in- 
stallations to be planned out without 
resorting to the use of coloured pencils or 
ink, and without covering the plan with a 
maze of letters and figures. Consideration 
has been given to the employment, where 
praéticable, of a sign which has some slight 
resemblance to the device it is intended to 
represent, and which, by slight modification, 
can be used to indicate various special uses 
of the device. For instance, whereas a 
symbol used for a lighting point is bounded 
by a single line, a similar symbol bounded 
by a double line indicates a similar point 
for power. Again, a cross inside a symbol 
is intended to denote that the device is for a 
special purpose which should be indicated in 
the specification accompanying the drawing. 
The symbols have been made as simple as 
possible to draw. The symbols are con- 
veniently arranged on a single sheet, which 
can be cut out of the booklet and stuck on 
a card for hanging on the wall. Copies can 
be obtained from the Publications Depart- 
ment, British Standards Institution, 28 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. Price 15. 2d., 
post free. (B.S. Specification No. 447- 
1932). 


INSTITUTIONS 


Jackson, N. K. Thomas (Capt.) B. 
Jones, J. H. W., M.c. 
Morgan, E. Thorne, G. L. 


Timmins, S. D. W. 


Mort, A. E. T. 
Van Langenberg, V.S. 


Mulliss, E. J. 
Ochterlony 
M., BART. 


THE ASSOCIATESHIP OF THE R.1I.B.A. 


The Council of the R.1I.B.A. have 
decided that, owing to the present 
economic depression, for a period of 
twelve months, and notwithstanding 
the regulation regarding twelve months’ 
office experience, the Associateship of 
the R.I.B.A. shall not be withheld 
through inability to obtain such office 
experience. 


(Sir) M. 
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The effect of this decision is that a 
candidate who has been unemployed 
will be able to become a candidate for 
election as an Associate at the same 
time as if he had been employed. For 
example, the case may be taken of a 


student who, during the last year of 


his training, obtains three months’ 
office experience. He then passes the 
examination qualifying for the Associ- 
ateship, but is unable to obtain any 
more experience. He may, therefore, 
become a candidate for the Associate- 
ship nine months after passing the 
qualifying examination, having at the 
time of taking the examination obtained 
three months’ office experience. 
THE WREN SOCIETY, VOLUME IX. 

On Monday, June 13, at a general 
meeting of the R.I.B.A., a presentation 
was made, on behalf of the Wren 


Society, of a specially bound copy of 


the ninth Wren Society volume. 

This volume, which is especially dedi- 
cated to the Royal Institute, is the first 
of two devoted to the parochial churches 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the second 


volume of which will appear in 1933. 
The dedication of the volume reads : 
This Ninth Volume of the Wren Society, 1932, 
is specially dedicated to the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architeéts, in due remembrance of Professor 
Charles R. Cockerell, R.A., P.R.1.B.A., the first 
architeét-president, who, as this Volume testifies, 
was a devoted admirer and diligent student of 
the works of that incomparable architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

It has been edited, as have previous 
volumes, by Messrs. Arthur Bolton and 
Duncan Hendry. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION 


The R.1L.B.A. Statutory Examination 
for the office of Distriét Surveyor under 
the London Building Act, and the 
Examination for the office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities, will 
be held at the R.I.B.A., London, on 
Oétober 12, 13 and 14 next. 

The closing date for receiving applica- 
tions for admission to the examinations, 
accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., is 
September 21. 

Full particulars, etc., from the Sec- 
retary, R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W1.. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


[BY OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE] 


Housing Progress 
IR Hitton Younc, Minister of 
Health, informed Mr. Hicks that 
the number of houses built with State 


assistance in England and Wales in 
1930 was 52,295 and in 193I was 
64,728. These figures did not include 


| 
| 


OUR PRESIDENTS: 7 


W. B. Stonebridge 
Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire Society of Architects 


BORN in 1879, Mr. W. B. Stone- 
bridge, F.R.1.B.A., was articled to 
| Highton and Ardron, FF.R.1.B.A., of 
| Bedford and Westminster. He com- 
| menced private 
| practice at 
Woburn Sands 
| in 1903. 
| He holds the 
appointment of 
Ecclesiastical 
Surveyor for 
the Diocese of 
St. Albans 
(Herts and 
| Beds.) and fhe 
| has been re- 
sponsible _ for 
| ecclesiastical 
works at Clif- 
ton, and in 
churches at 
Totternhoe, 
| Little Staugh- 
| ton, Shefford, 
| Toddington, Leighton Buzzard, Oak- 
ley (Beds.), and Benington (Herts). 
Other work executed by him includes 
the following: Rebuilding Powage 








Press, Aspley, Beds.; new Unionist 
Club, Newport Pagnell; ‘* Court- 


brock,” Garden City, Herts; shops 
for J. M. 


Easton, Letchworth; 
** Woodpiece, ” 
* Aspley Guise ; 
the small hold- 
ings, Maulden, 
Beds., for Duke 
of Bedford: 
‘“North = and 
South Holt,” 
Letchworth; 
“West Dene,” 
Leighton Buz- 
zard; ten hous- 
ing schemes for 
Newport Pag- 
nell R.D.C. ; 
shops, Bedford, 
for Dudley and 
Johnston ; and 
a cemetery 
lychgate, Brad- 
well, Bucks. 


Mr. Stonebridge wassuccessful in the 


competition for the Bedford Borough | 
Housing Scheme. 
a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 1925. 


He was elected 
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houses erected in replacement of houses 
demolished under improvement and 
reconstruction schemes confirmed prior 
to the passing of the Housing Act, 1930. 
The number of houses built without 
State assistance having a_ rateable 
value not exceeding £78 (or £105 in 
the Metropolitan area) was in the year 
ended March 31, 1931, 128,728, and in 
the year ended March 31, 1932, 130,903. 


Captain Heilgers asked the Minister of 
Health if he would state the number of 


applications, either for grant or loan, 
under the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Act, which were approved in the year 
1931, and the number of houses com- 
pleted under the same Act in 1931. 

Sir Hilton Young said that the 
numbers in England and Wales were 
1,324 and 1,471 respectively. 

Local Authorities and Housing 

Mr. O’Connor asked the Minister of 
Health whether his attention had been 
called to the number of cases in various 
parts of the country in which houses 
built by local authorities with Govern- 
ment subsidy had been let to tenants 
of substantial means; and whether, in 
view of the economic position of the 
country, he would introduce legislation 
to provide that in such cases a full 
economic rent should be charged to 
such tenants, which should include 
contributions earmarked for return to 
the national Exchequer towards the 
amortization of the original Exchequer 
subsidy. 

Sir Hilton Young said that the reply 
to both parts of the question was in the 
negative. The management of houses 
erected by local authorities was vested 
in the local authorities themselves. 
Without new legislation, however, there 
were various ways of dealing with such 
cases as were suggested in the question 
where, on inquiry, they were found 
to exist. 

Debt of Local Authorities 

Mr. Braithwaite asked the Minister of 
Health if he could state the total in- 
debtedness of the local authorities in 
England and Wales on March 31, 1932, 
or for the latest available date, showing 
separately the amount in respect of 
housing and revenue-producing under- 
takings respectively. 

Mr. E. Brown, who replied, said that 
the outstanding debt of local authorities 
in England and Wales on March 31, 
1930 (the latest date for which figures 
were available), after deducting sums 
standing to the credit of the sinking 
funds for redemption of debt was 
£1,157,900,000. This amount included 
£438,400,000 in respect of housing 
and small dwellings acquisition and 
£422,900,000 in respect of revenue- 
producing undertakings. 

Tender Prices of Houses 

Mr. Skelton, Under-Secretary for 
Scotland, informed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moore that the average tender price of 
all types of houses approved by the 
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Department of Health for Scotland in 
the first five months of this year was 
£301, as against £298 and £307 for 
the corresponding period of 1931 and 
1930 respectively. These average 
figures were, however, not strictly com- 
parable, as the houses approved during 
the periods in question were not, as 
respected size and accommodation, in 
exact numerical proportion. 


LAW REPORT 


PAVING CHARGES 


Christmas v. Metropolitan Borough of 
Lewisham. King’s Bench Divisional Court. 
Before the Lord Chief Justice and Justices 
Avory and du Parcq 

HIS was an appeal by Mr. Edward 

Charles Christmas, under section 
105 of the Metropolis Management Adt, 
1855, from a decision of Mr. Griffith 
Jones, sitting at the Greenwich Police 
Court, in respect of a charge by way of 
apportionment for the making up 
of a new road, viz., Hengrave Road, 
Forest Hill. 

The appellant answered an informa- 
tion at the Police Court demanding 
the payment of £419, as the owner or 
occupier of premises in Hengrave 
Road, as the sum apportioned to him 
out of the estimate of £2,878 for paving 
the road. At the hearing the Borough 
Council contended that there was no 
obligation upon them to submit the 
estimate to anybody except the Council, 
and that contention the magistrate held 
to be right in law. The appellant had 
contended that the estimate should be 
open for his inspection and challenge. 

Mr. Scholefield, K.c., for the appellant, 
said the appeal was from the decision 
of the magistrate, who ordered the pay- 
ment of certain paving expenses, the pro- 
ceedings being taken on an estimate of 
the cost of the making up of Hengrave 
Road, which apportionment the appel- 
lant did not pay. The short point for 
discussion was whether the Borough 
Council should proceed to recover the 
estimated expense upon what was called 
an estimate, which was simply a total, 
and did not indicate what were the 
works which they proposed to carry 
out. The Borough Council said such 
an estimate was quite sufficient to 
enable them to proceed against the 
owners for the payment of the amounts 
apportioned. The appellant said that 
the estimate should indicate what was 
the nature of the work to be carried out 
in order that the owner might see 
whether the work proposed to be done 
was paving work within the Act. 
Counsel submitted that when the work 
was proposed, it was open to an owner 
to put the Council to the proof that 
what they had done was within the Act. 
The appellant was curious to know 
what was to be done in this street for 
which a heavy demand was made upon 
him. He contended that his client 


had a right to question every item of 
the work on which the estimate was 
based before money was sought to be 
recovered. 

Counsel then read the case as stated 
by the magistrate. 

The Lord Chief Justice: What is 
wrong with his finding, that the 
Council is under no obligation to 
submit the estimate to be seen by 
anybody but the Council ? 

Mr. Scholefield : I say there was never 
anything before the Council which 
could be called properly an estimate. 

The Lord Chief Justice: Do you 
challenge the contention of the Council 
that there was no obligation on them 
to submit the estimates to anybody but 
the Council ? 

Mr. Scholefield: I say there was an 
obligation, and that the Council should 
have something before it which was an 
estimate. 

Mr. Turner, k.c., for the Borough 
Council, submitted that all through the 
Council had ated in accordance with 
the statute. The surveyor had deter- 
mined the amount of the estimate, and 
the money had to be collected before 
the work was done. It was not neces- 
sary to have a detailed estimate to give 
the owners and those who were called 
upon to pay. The estimate was sub- 
mitted to the Council. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment, said it was a perfectly clear 
case. It seemed to him that the 
magistrate was clearly right in holding 
as he had. Justices Avory and du Parcq 
agreed, and the appeal was dismissed 
with costs. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


September 1.—Sending-in Day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, Premiums: 50 guineas, 20 guineas, 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


February 1, 1933.—The city of Stockholm 
invites town-planning experts all over the 
world to enter a competition for a town-plan 
for the part of the city called Lower Norrmalm, 
which is now mainly built in conformity with 
a town-plan drawn up in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The competition is thrown 
open for the purpose of securing preliminary 
proposals for a solution of the town-planning 
problem, which would—within reasonable 
economical limits—render possible a gradual 
reconstruction of this part of the town, keeping 
in view present requirements both as regards 
the capacity of the streets and the supply of 
light and air. For the examination of the 
proposals a committee of nine persons has been 
appointed, including among others George L. 
Pepler (London), Professor Hermann Jansen 
(Berlin), and Professor Ragnar Ostberg (Stock- 
holm). A sum of 60,000 kronor (£3,077) has 
been placed at the disposal of the Prize Com- 
mittee, to be expended on prizes and purchases. 
The money will be allocated as follows : First 
prize, 20,000 kronor (£1,025); second prize, 
15,000 kronor (£769); and third prize (£513). 
The purchase price in no case will be less than 
5,000 kronor (£256). The proposals must be 
delivered to the Registrar, ‘Town-planning 
Office, Stadshuset, Stockholm, from whom all 
necessary documents can be obtained, at the 
latest by 4 p.m. on February 1, 1933. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22 


R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Exhibition of 
architects’ working drawings. Until June 25, 10 a.m. 
to8 p.m. Also, exhibition of a one-eighth scale model 
of the Hellenistic Temple of Artemis (Diana) at 
Ephesus. (Until June 24, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. —— 

a.m. 

EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS AND 
MODELS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE, organized by the 
—. At the Art Gallery, Manchester. Until 

Y 3- 

ROYAL ACADEMY, Burlington House, W. Annual 
Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 

Str JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.z. Open on weekdays, excepting Mondays, 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 

L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. Exhibition of students’ 
work. Until June 25, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturdays, 
10 a.m. to 12 a.m.). 

LONDON Society. Annual River Trip. 2 p.m.: 
Leave Westminster Pier. 3.15 p.m.: Arrive at 
Royal Victoria and Albert and King George V Docks 
and lock in at King George V Entrance. 3.45 p.m. : 
Land at Dry Dock. 4.15 p.m.: Re-embark and 
lock out. 7 p.m.: Arrive at Westminster Pier. 

2 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
FERS. At Folkestone. Annual Summer Meeting. 
g am.: Assemble at the Hotel Majestic for group 
photograph to be taken. 10 a.m.: Circular motor 
drive, starting from the Grand Hotel. I p.m.: 
Luncheon at the County Hotel, Canterbury. 4.15 pm. : 
Tea at the Grand Hotel, Folkestone. 9 a.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 23 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 10 Upper 
Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Ordinary general meeting 
for the election of members only. 5 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 25 
Sunrise, 4.44 a.m. Sunset 9.21 p.m. 


MONDAY, JUNE 27 
IONDON SocIETy. Visit to the House of St. 
Christopher, 9 De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill. 
S.E.5. 3 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30 


NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING COUNCIL. 
At the County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 
Annual Conference of Local Authorities in the London 
and Home Counties to consider the following: The 
Administration of the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Act, 1924; the Problem of the Slum, and the Adminis- 
tration of the Housing Acts, 1925 and 1930; the Rural 
Housing Problem, including the Administration of the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, 1926 and 1931; and 
the Town and Country Planning Bill, 1932. Sessions : 
Il am. to I p.m.; 2.30 p,m. to 5 p.m. Chairman: 
T. Alwyn I loyd, F.R.1.B.A. 2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Annual 
summer outing. Assemble at the Hotel Metropole, 






Leeds, at 10.20 a.m. 10.20 a.m. 
SATURDAY, JULY 2 
Sunrise, 4.47 a.m. Sunset, 9.20 p.m. 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. At Bluecoat 


Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. Exhibition of 
architectural drawings by members of the School, to 
be opened by G. Grey Wornum, F.R.L.B.A. The 
exhibition, which will include G. Grey Wornum’s 
drawings for the New R.I.B.A. Headquarters, will 
remain open until July 16, between the hours of 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Professor Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.I.B.4., 
will present the Book of the School to Professor C. H. 


Reilly, 0.8.E., V.P.R.LB.A. 4 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Visit to 
the new Dock Works, Southampton. 2 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JULY 9 
Sunrise, 4.54 a.m. Sunset, 9.16 p.m. 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. At Brighton. Forty- 


third Congress. Until July 16. 


THURSDAY,' JULY 14 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Tour to Copenhagen and 
Stockholm between August 13 and 24. The party 
will be conducted by Edgar A. D. Tanner, A.R.1.B.A. 
Applications should be made to the Secretary, 
A.A.S.T.A., 26 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, by July 14. 


FRIDAY, JULY 15 
ROYAL SANITARY INsTITUTE. At Brighton. Forty- 
third Congress. Meeting, in the Royal Pavilion, of the 
architecture, town planning and engineering section. 
0 a.m. 
SATURDAY, JULY 16 


Sunrise, 5.1 a.m. Sunset, 9.10 p.m 

NATIONAL TRUST AND THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. Visit to the Old Essex 
Town of Saffron Wal jen. 


St. PAvUL’s ECCLESIASTICAL Society. Visit to St. 
Mary Magdalene, East Ham Church. Guide: The 
Rev. M. O. HopDSON, M.A. 2.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JULY 19 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. At Bournemouth. Annual exhibition. 
Until July 23. Address by T. DARCY BRADDELL, 
F.R.LB.A. 
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TRADE NOTES 


The new situation brought about by the 
imposition of tariffs encourages and requires 
undertakings in the and comple- 
mentary trades to plan for the future and 
to enter into arrangements having for their 
object the economic development of the 
industry, and the prevention of overlapping 
and duplication of plant for those markets 
where the productive capacity is already 
fully sufficient for the demand. Messrs. 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd., and the United 
Steel Companies, Ltd., are of opinion that 
such development of the steel industry is in 
the national interest, and believe that the 


steel 


expression of an intention by two or more 
undertakings to general 
policy will be 
object. 
agreed: (1 
extensions in steel production and avoidance 


co-operate in a 
helpful in advancing this 
The two companies therefore have 
To co-operate in the policy of 


of uneconomic duplication of plant; (2) to 
co-operate in sales policy: (3 
development 


to co-operate 


in research, technical and 


production methods. 

* 
At the recent Local Government Exhibi- 
tion, held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
S.W., Messrs. D. G. Somerville & Co.., 
Ltd., showed an interesting range of cast 
stone. The exhibits included examples of 
Portland and Bath 
together with a “ carved ” frieze with con- 


precast stone stone, 


ventional decoration; and a plaque with 
figures, demonstrating the great adaptability 
of cast stone for this work. Artificial stone 
balustrading formed the front of the stand. 
Great interest was shown by visitors to the 
exhibition in the fully-equipped concrete 
police box which Messrs. Somerville manu- 
facture for the Metropolitan Police. 
Weighing over two tons, these boxes are 
claimed to be easily portable and ere¢ted, 
as they are made in convenient seétions. 
Other 
telephone kiosk, of which Messrs. Somer- 


exhibits on view were a concrete 
ville’s made the first, and many thousands 
subsequently; a panel of reinforced fencing; 
and illustrations showing concrete fencing 
of many and various designs. 

* 


On Thursday, June 2, the Leyland and 
Birmingham Rubber Co.,  Ltd., 
honoured by a visit from the Duke and 
Duchess of York, at the Cinematograph 
Exhibition, House, W. Their 
Royal remarked upon the 
effective display of rubber flooring shown by 
the firm. 

The Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 
Co. have recently completed a large instal- 
lation of rubber flooring in the New Star 
Hotel, Blackpool, making a total of nearly 
hundred hotels in which Leyland 
floors have been employed. 


* 


An archite¢t’s model of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre has been presented to 
the National Institute for the Blind for the 
use of blind students. 

Models have great educational value for 


were 


Grosvenor 
Highnesses 


three 


persons without sight, who depend on sense 
of touch for their knowledge of architectural 
proportions, and the National 
recently issued an appeal for additions to 
its existing The Shakespeare 
Theatre gift was made in response to this 


Institute 
colleétion. 


appeal. 


The Office of Works has sent a number of 


scale models representing the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Natural History 
Museum, the Science Museum, at 
South Kensington; and a firm of architeéts 
has given its model of the Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue. 


THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
cqntractors and some of the sub-contractors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

Lewisham Town Hall, Shops and Offices 

pages and supplement 
General contraé¢tors, G. E. Wallis and Sons, 
Ltd. Sub-contractors: J. Westwood & 
Co., Ltd., constructional steelwork; Val de 
Travers Asphalte Paving Co., 
The Kleine Co., Ltd., patent reinforced 
hollow brick floors; R. Hill & Co., Ltd., 
fabric reinforcement; Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., windows and 
ceiling lights; G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd., 
heating and_ ventilating; Birmingham 
Guild, Ltd., marquise over main entrance; 
Francis Morton Junior & Co., spring dance 
floor; Gilbert Seale & Son, stone carving; 
F. Braby & Co., Ltd., work; 
Hathern Station Brick and Terra Cotta Co., 
Ltd., ornamental ridge tiles and glazed 
roofing tiles; H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., 
wood carving: W. Macfarlane & Co., cast- 
iron gutters; W. H. Heywood & Co., Ltd., 
patent roof glazing; Haywards, Ltd., ferro- 
concrete pavement lights; Drake 
Gorham, Ltd., electrical installation, light- 


and 


new 


820, 825-829 


asphalt ; 


steel 


copper 


and 


ning protection and internal telephones ; 
Marryat and Scott, Ltd., passenger and 
S. W. Farmer and Son, Ltd., 
fire escape staircases and walking ways in 
roof ; The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., 
Reinforced Concrete Engineers, hy-rib 
ceilings; Shanks & Co., sanitary fittings; 
H. E. Gaze, Ltd., fibrous plasterwork; 
J. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd., special stuc 
work: G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd. 
(decorating and furnishing branch), fur- 
nishings and special decorations; Cashmore 
Art Workers, cast lead rain-water heads 
and downpipes; J. M. Pirie & Co. 
(London), Ltd., ornamental metalwork; 
Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., 
terrazzo work and wall tiling; Merry- 
weather and Son, Ltd., safety curtain to 
stage; Tucker Armoured Plywood Co., 
Ltd., flush doors in lavatories; A. M. 
Macdougall and Son, wood-block 
floors; Mather & Platt, Ltd., hydrants 
and sprinklers; Parker, Winder and 
Achurch, Ltd., door furniture; Dread- 
nought Fireproof Doors, Ltd., fireproof 
doors; James Gibbons, Ltd., door springs; 
Compton Bros., leaded lights and patent 
fireproof glazing; H. Lazarus and Son, 


service lifts; 
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Ltd.. seating in main hall; A. E. Beeston, 
carpets, floor coverings and soft furnishings; 
Theatre Equipment, Ltd., stage equipment; 
Kershaw Projector Co., cinema equipment; 
Howard and Hill, Ltd., kitchen equipment; 
Synchronome Co., Ltd., synchronized 
electric clocks ; John Compton Organ 
Co., Ltd., organ; India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha and Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
rubber flooring; Cement Marketing Co., 
Ltd., cement; London Brick Co. and 
Forders, Ltd., Fletton bricks; Ernest 
Mathews & Co., roof tiling; Monarch 
Flooring Co., strip wood floors; Paint and 
Cellulose Spraying Co., Ltd., distempering, 
etc.; Gilbert Seale and Son, stone carving; 
Shaw’s Glazed Brick Co., Ltd., glazed 
bricks; W. A. Telling, Ltd., plastering. 
Princess Beatrice Hospital, Richmond 
Road, Earl’s Court, S.W.10 (pages 830- 
834). General contractors, Holloway Bros., 
Ltd. Sub-contraétors : Cardinal and Har- 
ford, Ltd., linoleum; Francis Polden & Co., 
Ltd., electric light and power installation; 
London Spray and Brush Painting Co., 
Ltd., painting; Benham and Sons, Ltd., 
cooking apparatus and kitchen equipment; 
W. A. Telling, Ltd., plastering; Waygood- 
Otis, Ltd., lifts; Brookes, Ltd., terrazzo 
paving and artificial stonework; Sulzer 
Bros. (Engineers), heating, ventilating, 
domestic hot water; Manlove, Alliott & 
Co., Ltd., sterilizing apparatus; Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., steelwork; Plastering, 
Ltd., granolithic floors; M. Van Straaten 
& Co., Ltd., wall tiling; Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., steel windows; London 
Brick Co. and Forders, Ltd., bricks; 
Farnley Iron Co., blue pressed bricks; 
Dent and Hellyer, Ltd., sanitary fittings; 
Lawford’s Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt 
paving; Electrolux, Ltd., refrigerators; 
Silverdale Manufacturing Co., warming and 
drying cabinets; James Gibbons, Ltd., 
ironmongery; A. Bagnall and Son, Ltd., 
painting and glazing; Haywards, Ltd., 
iron stairs and guard rails; J. P. White, 
Ltd., teak doors; Crane, Ltd., bed pan 
units; Baird and Tatlock (London), Ltd., 
viewing screen cabinets; Hawkes and Snow, 
Ltd., blinds; Leyland and Birmingham 
Rubber Co., Ltd., rubber flooring; Cement 
Marketing Co., Ltd., cement; Chloride 
Electrical Storage Co., Ltd., emergency 
electrical equipment. 

Car Bruton Place, W. 
pages 836-837). General contractor, W. E. 
Ismay. Sub-contractors : Smith Majer and 
Stevens, Ltd., lift; J. Gibbons, Ltd., bronze 
windows, locks, etc.; Andrews and Adelizzi, 
Ltd., patent flooring on the ground floor; 
H. Young & Co., Ltd., steelwork and 
escape staircase ; Haywoods, Ltd., floorlight; 
Howard Smith & Co., ele¢tric fittings and 
eletrical work; Haskins, roller shutter. 


Showrooms, 


In our last issue we inadvertently mis- 
spelt the name of Messrs. J. Bodle, Ltd., 
of 5, Victoria Place, Eastbourne, who 
were the general contractors for ‘‘ Coombe 
Wood,” Colgate, Sussex, illustrated in the 
same issue. 








LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 


The L.C.C. has obtained a site of thirty acres 
of land at BROCKLEY for a housing scheme. 
Thirty-one houses are to be erected on the 
Hillside Close estate, HACKNEY. 

Plans passed by the LEWIsHAM B.C,: Two 
houses, Old Road, for Mr. John P. Briggs: 
two houses, Baring Road, for Mr. G. W. Crosby ; 
parish hall, Baring Road, for Messrs. Travers 
and Grant; nine houses, Marischal Road, for 
Messrs. W. F. Ball and Sons; six houses, 
Woodcombe Crescent, for Mr. F. G. Barnes; 
six houses, Burghill Road, for Mr. Frank Nash; 
two houses, Senlac Road, for Messrs. Wright 
and Renny; houses, Ravensbourne Park and 
Bankhurst Road, for Highfield Estate (Ravens- 
bourne Park), Ltd. 

Messrs. Ashley and Newman have prepared 
plans for the erection of a nurses’ home at the 
Royal Free Hospital, St. Andrew’s Gardens, 
ST. PANCRAS, 

The sOUTHWARK B.C. is to erect further blocks 
comprising ninety-three flats on the Doddington 
Grove site. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Plans passed by the Guitprorp Corporation : 
House, Mount Farm, for Mr. F. G. Barber; 
house, Ganghill Copse, for Mr. R. O. Garrard; 
two houses, Beckenham Road, for Mr. C. T. 
Corps; five houses, Poltimore Road, for Mr. H. 
Ashenden; house, Recreation Road, for 
Mr. Hazel; bungalow, Beckenham Road, for 
Mr. W. G. Sheppard; house, Bray Road, for 
Mr. E. S. J. Battersby. 

The uastincs Corporation has prepared a 
scheme for the provision of a covered promenade, 
at a cost of £32,000. 

Plans passed by the Hastincs Corporation : 
Reconstruction of Gaiety Theatre, Queens 
Road, for Messrs. P. D. Stonham and Son; 
alterations, 14 St. Matthew’s Gardens, for 
Mr. L. Towner; three shops, Old London 
Road, for Mr. A. E. Spencer; house, York 
Road, for Mr. F. Gordon-Watford; ten houses, 
Old Roar Road, for Mr. J. Hunt; two houses, 
Elphinstone Road, and three shops, Seaside 
Road, for Messrs. Jeffery and Bowcock; altera- 
tions to bakery, Shepherd Street, for Messrs. 
Callow and Callow. 

Plans passed by the wortuinc Corporation : 
Six houses, Brook Barn Way, for Mr. B. Shad- 
bolt; alterations and additions, 1 Heene Road, 
for Messrs. Wallis Gilbert and Partners; four 
houses, Three Acre Close, workshops, Little- 
hampton Road, four houses, Orphir Road, and 
house, Lavington Road, for Mr. H. M. Potter; 
house, Links Road, for Mr. A. Coggins; house, 
Gorse Avenue, and house, Westiand Avenue, 
for Mr. A. T. W. Goldsmith; house, Sheridan 
Road, for Messrs. S. W. Phillips & Co.; house, 
Woodland Avenue, for Mr. D. Newman; two 
shops, Warwick Street, for Mr. F. G. Abell; 
two houses, St. Lawrence Avenue, for Messrs. 
Albury, Rising and Morgan; house, First 
Avenue, for Messrs. F. Sandell and Sons; house, 
Marshall Avenue, for Mr. F. A. Jeffries; house, 
Lansdowne Road, for Messrs. H. Tier and Son; 
house, Heene Way, for Mr. M. R. Fletcher. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 


The pup.Ley Corporation is to erect a further 
214 houses on the Priory estate and has ap- 
proved the layout of land in Wolverton Road 
for thirty-two houses and land in Cradley Road 
for further houses. 

Plans passed by the pupLey Corporation : 
Workshops and boiler house, Dibdale Street, 
for Scrim Manufacturing Co., Ltd.; two houses, 
Tansley Hill Road, for Miss P. M. Coulson; 
house, Oakham Road, for Mr. D. V. Sidaway; 
shop, bakery and house, Wolverton Road, for 
Mr. A. J. Daffy; six cottages, Baptist End, for 
Wolverhampton and Dudley Breweries, Ltd.; 
house, Bumble Hole Road, for Mr. M. 
two houses, New Road, for 


Timmington; 
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Mr. J. Stanton: four houses, Cradley Road, 
for Mr. William Roberts; bungalow, off 
Withymoor Road, for Mr. B. J. Hill; bungalow, 
Yew Tree Hill, for Mr. James Round. 

Plans passed by the MANSFIELD Corporation : 
House, Sutton Road, for Mr. C. C. Stafford; 
four houses, Berry Hill Road, for Mr. H. 
Baggaley; alterations, bakery, Stockwell Gate, 
for Mansfield Co-operative Society; house, 
Berry Hill Road, for Mr. A. E. Shippam; 
house, Southwell Road, for Mr. W. Lee; 
bungalow, Becketts Lane, for Mr. J. Mason; 
two houses, Berry Hill Road, for Messrs. H. 
Blythe & Co.; house, Alexandra Avenue, for 
Mr. J. H. List; bungalow, Brick Kiln Lane, 
for Mr. T. E. Carlyle; hotel, Sherwood Hall 
Road, for Messrs. Hornbys, Ltd. 

The NoRTHAMPTON Corporation is to prepare 
plans for houses on the Bants Lane site and the 
remainder of the St. David’s estate. 

Plans passed by the NORTHAMPTON Corpora- 
tion: Hall and classrooms, Park Avenue, for 
Primitive Methodist School trustees; bus 
depot extension, Bedford Road, for United 
Counties Omnibus and Road Transport Co.; 
two warehouses, Fatter Lane, for Messrs, 
Phipps and Son, Ltd.; house, Chaucer Street, 
for Messrs. W. FE. Cockerill and Sons; 
extensions, General Hospital, Billing Road, 
and Home of Rest, for Governors; three 
houses, Holyrood Road, for Messrs. W. S. 
Brown and Sons; shop, Abington Street, for 
Prices Tailors, Ltd.; alterations, 182-4 Welling- 
borough Road, for Northampton Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.; house, Abbots Way, for Messrs. 
W. Higgins, Ltd.; twenty-eight houses, Murray 
Avenue and Trinity Avenue, for Messrs. 
Chowns, Ltd.; nine houses, Eastfield Road, for 
Messrs. T. Wilson and Son, Ltd.; shop and 
house, Weedon Road, for Mr. A. G. Godwin; 
house, Ridgway, for Mr. W. T. Hanning; 
extensions, mineral water factory, Juné¢tion 
Road, for Messrs. Markham and Roberts; 
workshop, Broad Street, for Mr. R. Finnegan; 
house, Weedon Road, for Mr. A. V. Brabbins. 

Plans passed by the sMeTHwiIcK Corporation : 
Alterations, 11-12 Union Street, for Mr. E. 
Such; extensions, Oldbury Road, for Messrs. 
Moyle and Adams, Ltd.; factory extensions, 
Bearwood Road, for Messrs. Mannus, Ltd.; 
twenty houses, St. Paul’s Road, for Messrs. T. 
Wattern Tew & Co.; extensions, Cape Hill, 
for Messrs. Mansell, Boorth & Co., Ltd.: 
factory, Spon Lane, for Auto Cellulose, Ltd. 

Plans passed by the sUTTON COLDFIELD Cor- 
poration: Thirteen houses, Glebe estate, for 
Corporation; house, Boldmere Road, for 
Mr. E. P. Marley; nine houses, Chester Road, 
for Mr. H. W. Fosbury; twelve houses, Kineton 
Road, for Messrs. Spooner & Co.; shop, Kings 
Road, for Mr. W. H. Wheelcock; two shops, 
Kings Road, for Mr. R. H. Clarke; house, 
Lichfield Road, for Mr. A. Butler; clinic, 
Minworth Green, for Corporation Health 
Committee; house, Monkseaton Road, for 
Mr. W. A. Frost; house, Monkseaton Road, for 
Mr. W. D. Rose; house, Manor Hill, for 
Colonel J. S. Matthew; seven houses, Orphan- 
age Road, for Messrs. F. C. Price, Ltd.; 
thirteen houses, Tamworth Road, for Messrs. 
W. Davis and Son; house, Wyvern Road, for 
Mr. V. Dundas; house, Wyvern Road, for 
Mr. A. P. Johnson; house, off Walmley Road, 
for Mr. A. Owen, 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 

Plans passed by the BARROW-IN-FURNEsS Cor- 
poration: Alterations, Hotel Imperial, for 
Messrs. James Thompson & Co., Ltd.; two 
houses, Harrogate Street, for Mr. J. Turner; 
bungalow, West Avenue, for Mr. F. H. Robin- 
son; four houses, Victoria Avenue, for Mr. L. 
Robinson; rebuilding, 8 Duke Street, for 
De Trafford Estate Co. 

The BIRKENHEAD Corporation has obtained 
sanction for a loan of £10,500 for the erection 
of tenements for re-housing in Priory Street. 


Plans passed by the BIRKENHEAD Corporation : 

Alterations and additions, Queen’s Hotel, Con- 
way Street, for licensee; five houses, Shrews- 
bury estate, for Messrs. Lofts and Warner; 
twelve houses, Fairclough Lane, for Messrs. 
Williams and Sutcliffe; seven houses, Palm 
Grove, for Mr. Joseph Johnson; school, Manor 
Hill, for Mr. W. Ellis; development of the 
Prenton estate, for Messrs. William Griffiths 
and Sons, on behalf of Messrs. A. H. Boulton 
(Prenton), Ltd.; estate development, Holm 
Lane, for Messrs. M. W. and W. M. Shennan, 
on behalf of Mr. A. H. Boulton. 

Plans passed by the BLAcKPooL Corporation : 
Twelve houses, Maitland Avenue, for Mr. A. A. 
Holt; two houses, Blenheim Avenue, for Mr. 
A. T. Irvine; four houses, Alderney Avenue, 
for Mr. T. Foster; seven houses, Sawley 
Avenue, for Mr. J. Midgley; eighteen houses, 
Shetland Road, for Messrs. J. & W. Ormerod; 
fourteen houses, Maida Vale, for Mr. H. B. 
Pownall ; eight houses, Cavendish Road, for 
Messrs. R, Brown and Son; rebuilding, 56 Bank 
Hey Street, for Messrs. R. H. O. Hills, Ltd.; 
four houses, Stoke Avenue, for Mr. J. Witt. 

Plans passed by the mLkEston Corporation : 
House, Berrerley Avenue, for Mr. G. Stone; 
house, Derby Road, for Mr. G. Linam; house, 
Heanor Road, for Mr. F. Jeffery; house, 
Stanton Road, for Mr. W. N. Barker; two 
houses and shop, Park Road, for Mr. A. 
Beards; two houses, Blackhills Drove, for 
Messrs. Wheatley and Bladen; house, Notting- 
ham Road, for Mr. D. Roberts. 

Plans passed by the ROTHERHAM Corpora- 
tion : Five shops, Effingham Street, for Sterling 
Estates, Ltd.; club, Albion Road, for British 
Legion; laundry, Wellgate, for Abbey Glen 
Laundry Co., Ltd.; bungalow, Wortley Road, 
for Mr. W. Jenkinson; bungalow, Wortley 
Road, for Mr. E. Ogley; house, Wortley 
Road, for Mr. A. H. Barlow. 

Plans passed by the scARBOROUGH Corpora- 
tion: Faétory additions, Durham Street, for 
Messrs, Swift and Sons; two shops, workshop 
and house, Victoria Road, for trustees of 
Albemarle Church; two shops, Seamer Road, 
for Mr. J. G. Weeks; four houses, Peasholm 
Gardens, for Mr. W. H. Mansfield; two houses, 
Chatsworth Gardens, for Messrs. T. Marshall 
and Son; house, Scalby Road, for Mr. G. 
Wright. 

Plans passed by the sourHport Corporation : 
Site development, Griffiths Drive and Chester 
Avenue, for Mr. J. A. Cain; three houses, 
Alexandra Road, for Mr. A. Emerson; house, 
Waterloo Road estate, for Mr. R. E, Perrins; 
two flats, Cambridge Road, for Liverpool 
Victoria Friendly Society; house, Hastings 
Road, for Mr, FE. Murphy. 

The souTH sHIELDs Corporation has obtained 
sanction to borrow £50,644 for the ereétion of 
198 flats in Egerton Road. 

Plans passed by the york Corporation : 
Additions, 4 St. Mary’s Terrace, for Mr. A. P. 
Calvert; additions, Micklegate garage, for 
Micklegate Motor Co.; four houses, Trafalgar 
Street, for Mr. W. Johnson; seven houses, 
Westminster Road, for Messrs. R. J. Pullen 
and Sons; additions, 17 Goodramgate, for 
Messrs. R. R. Minton & Co., Ltd.; two houses, 
Milson Grove, for Messrs. E. M. Oldroyd and 
Sons; additions, Skeldergate, for Messrs, T. F. 
Wood & Co.: six houses, Walney Road, for 
Messrs. T, and M. Caffrey; additions, ‘* Light 
Horseman” public-house, Fishergate, and 
additions, “‘ Black Bull” inn, Osbaldwick, for 
Tadcaster Tower Brewery Co., Ltd.; shop and 
offices, Piccadilly, for York Coffee Co.; house 
and shop, Millfield Lane, for Mr. H. William- 
son; four houses, Fifth Avenue, for Mr. G. H. 
Swift; two houses, Burnholme Drive, for 
Mr. J. Dowling; four houses, Woodside 
Avenue, for Mr. J. N. Dunn; _ two houses, 
Clifton Lodge estate, for Clifton Estate, Ltd.; 
two houses, Rawcliffe Avenue estate, for Mr. 
H. E, Thomas. 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 


RATES OF WAGES 


Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; 


Aserpare 


Abergavenny 
Abingdon .. 
Accrington 
Addlestone 
Adlington .. 
Airdrie - 
Aldeburgh. . 
Altrincham 
Appleby 
Ashton-under- 
Lyne 
Atherstone 
Aylesbury. . 


Bansvry 


Bangor wa 
Barnard Castle 
Barnsley 
Barnstaple 
Barrow 
Barry a 
Basingstoke 
Bath 
Batley 
Bedford 
Berwick-on- 
Tweed 
Bewdley 
Bicester .. 
Birkenhead 
Birmingham 
Bishop 
Auckland 
Blackburn. . 
Blackpool . . 
Blyth a 
Bognor 
Bolton 
Boston am 
Bournemouth 
Bovey Tracey 
Bradford 
Brentwood 
Bridgend 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington 
Brighouse . . 
Brighton 
Bristol 
Brixham 
Bromsgrove 
Bromyard. . 
Burnley 
Burslem 
Burton-on- 
Trent 
Bury 
Buxton 


Cismewer 


Carmarthen 
Carnarvon. . 
Carnforth .. 
Castleford . . 
Chatham .. 
Chelmsford 
Cheltenham 
Chester... 
Chesterfield 
Chichester. . 
Chorley 
Cirencester 
Clitheroe 
Clydebank 
Coalville 
Colchester. . 
Colne ee 
Colwyn Bay 
Consett 
Conway 
Coventry .. 
Crewe as 
Cumberland 


Dagu NGTON 
Darwen 


Didcot . 
Doncaster . . 
Dorchester 
Driffield 
Droitwich . . 
Dudley 
Dundee 
Durham 


S. Wales & M. 
S. Wales & M. 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Scotland 

E. Counties 
N.W., Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
Ss. Counties 


S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

E. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

S. Counties — 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

E. Counties 

S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


S. Wales & M. 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 

E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Scotland 

Mid. Counties 
E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.E. Coast 
N.W. Counties 
S$. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Scotland 

N.E. Coast 
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44 104 A, 
6 1 14 A 
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24 11 
6 1 13 As 
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43 1 04 A 
6 11; B 
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The district is that 
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Column 


Easr- 
BOURNE 

Ebbw Vale 

Edinburgh 


E. Glamorgan- 


for 


8S. Counties 


S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 
S. Wales & M. 


shire, Rhondda 
Valley District 


Exeter 
Exmouth .. 


_———— 
Filey oe 
Fleetwood. . 
Folkestone 
Frodsham. . 
Frome 


G ATESHEAD 


Gillingham 

Gloucester. . 
Goole aa 
Gosport ee 
Grantham. . 
Gravesend. . 
Greenock .. 
Grimsby .. 
Guildford .. 


H, LIFAX 


Hanley 
Harrogate. . 
Hartlepools 
Harwich 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Heysham .. 
Howden ‘ 
Huddersfield 
Hull : 


Tuxtey us 
Immingham 
Ipswich... 
Isle of Wight 


A J ARROW 


Kercntey 
Kendal “* 
Keswick ° 
Kettering .. 
Kiddermin- 
ster 
King’s Lynn 


Lancaster 
Leamington 
Leeds ° 
Leek 
Leicester 
Leigh 

Lewes 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Liverpool .. 
Llandudno 
Llanelly 


S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S$. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 


N.E. Coast 

S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
Scotland 
Yorkshire 

Ss. Counties 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.E. Coast 

E. Counties 

Ss. Counties 

S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
E. Counties 
S. Counties 


N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 

N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


London ( 12-miles radius) 


Do. (12-15 miles radius) 
Long Eaton Mid. Counties 
Lough- Mid. Counties 

borough 
Luton - E. Counties 
Lytham .. N.W. Counties 
M ACCLES- N.W. Counties 

FIELD 
Maidstone.. S. Counties 
Malvern Mid. Counties 
Manchester N.W. Counties 
Mansfield .. Mid. Counties 
Margate S. Counties 
Matlock Mid. Counties 
Merthyr S. Wales & M. 
Middles- N.E. Coast 

brough 
Middlewich N.W. Counties 
Minehead .. S.W. Counties 
Monmouth S. Wales & M. 

& S. and E. 

Glamorganshire 
Morecambe N.W. Counties 
N ayrwicn N.W. Counties 
Neath S. Wales & M. 
Nelson . N.W. Counties 
Newcastle.. N.E. Coast 
Newport .. 8S. Wales & M. 
Normanton Yorkshire 


oe 
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labourers. 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. 
is a selection only. 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 
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The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
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Ai 


A 
A; 
A 


A 


As 
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PPro & bb>b>b>p 


~ 


PP>>> b&b be WOPb>PPiP> bP 
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Northampton 
North Staffs. 
North Shields 
Norwich . 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton .. 


OD cess ee 


Oldham 
Oswestry .. 
Oxford 


P star a 
Pembroke. . 
Perth oa 
Peterborough 
Plymouth .. 
Pontefract. . 
Pontypridd 
Portsmouth 
Preston 


QO UEENS- 


FERRY 


| 


Reigate 
Retford .. 
Rhondda .. 
Valley 
Ripon a 
Rochdale .. 
Rochester . . 
Ruabon 
Rugby 
Rugeley 
Runcorn 


Se. ALBANS 
St. Helens. . 
Salisbury .. 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 
Sheffield 
Shipley 
Shrewsbury 
Skipton 
Slough 
Solihull 
Southampton 
Southend-on- 
Sea 
Southport. . 
S. Shields .. 
Stafford .. 
Stockport .. 
Stockton-on- 
Tees 
Stoke-on- 
Trent 
Stroud we 
Sunderland 
Swadlincote 
Swansea ° 
Swindon 


T aworrs 
Taunton .. 
Teesside Dist. 
Te outh 
T orden 
Torquay 


Tunstall .. 
Tyne District 


Bromwich 


lesser 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
E. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


Scotland 

S. Wales & M, 
Scotland 

E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Wales & M. 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 


S. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 

E. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 


S.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 


N.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.E. Counties 
S.W. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 


Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


Weston-s-MareS.W. Counties 


Whitby 
Widnes 
Wigan ae 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Wolver- 


Wycombe .. 


Y armours 
Yeovil 4 
York 


The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 


Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
S. Counties 


E. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and include delivery to site inCentralLondonArea,unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The whole ofthe information given is copyright. 


WAGES SLATER AND TILER oo —_ FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
£ s. d. First maile Bangor or Portmiadoc slates Rolled steel joists cut to length . P ~ 8 & 
Bricklayer . . ° i. . per hour x 7% ” d/d e Oo. RE London station : Mild steel reinforcing rods, e 5 ~~ ; 6 
Carpenter . ° ° ° ° 9 I 7 £ s. 4d. e » ° - ~ i 8 3 
Joiner . ° ° ° . ° ” s 2 24” X 12” Duchesses’ . . - perM. 30 10 oO ” - ° ™ : 2 6 
Machinist . : : ‘ . r 8 22” X 12” Marchionesses ‘ ‘ os 26 0 oO ” o 'o : - @ 7 6 
Mason (Banker) . e e ° ” s = 20° xX 10” Countesses . ° . on 20 0 Oo - - ‘e ei ~ = 7 6 
» _ (Fixer) . ° . . ” I 18” x 10° Viscountesses . “i 16 5 6 * “ 3 . - # Z 6 
Plumber ; i ; ; ae I 7 18x 0” Ladies . 14 7 6 * * if * = = 7 6 
ae ; > ° a I t Worteretiond green (random sizes) | per ‘ton 810 0 * ” . 2 7 “ 
perhanger ° e ° ° ’ . 2 Delabole siates d/d in full truck loads to ; ; : 
Glazier. ; s & ee t 74 Nine Elms Station : Cast -iron rain-water pipes of | sd. 8. d. 
eer ; = ; . I 7 20” X 10 nner gt sane anne 26 00 —- thickness metal . ae a : 3 [= 
Scaffolder . ° e ° ° »” . gf green . ee 2715 Oo - 7 . 
Timberman . . ° ° ° o s 3 Best machine roofing tiles . . on 5 0 0 — plash shoes 2 . «28 6 7 
Navvy i * ° e os s 4 Best hand-made do. * . ° ” 5 10 oO Bends . 2 " ' ‘mw = 5 4 
General Labourer ° ° . . ” r 2 Hips and valleys . ° ° - each ot with access door . 7 - * = 2 é - 
—— . ° ° ° ” I 3 ™ 2 . ° . ° - 10 Heads = : een a 5 : 
ie ver = ° ° . ”” I ails, compo . o . - Ib. I 4 Swan- necks . 2 * ~ & 
Pp to 9” offsets : ae 6 3 
Watchman . ° ° ° - perweek 2 10 0 +» copper 5 . - “ 2 0 Plin th bends, 44° na & sh _ 40 5 6 
ound rain-wa gu oO 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER ae thickness metal . - FR. 5 6 
s. d. opends . . . . « Cac 7 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Good carcassing timber . ° - _BC 2 6 Angles . . . . -» 7 I Ir 
£s. d. Birch . : - ar FS, 9 Obtuse angles . ‘ / * » 2 0 2 6 
Grey Stone Lime . ° ° - perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner’ 3 ° . e - 9 ~ Outlets . ° e . ‘ow & 2 3 
Blue Lias Lime . ° e ° os 210 6 »  2nds ° e o 98 4 
Hydrated Lime . ° ° ¢ 216 0 Mahogany, Honduras . . a z 3 PLUMBER 
Portland Cement . 4 : : ws 260 = African ; ‘ a ae es £ s. d. 
Rapid Hardening Cement ° . 213 6 pi Cuban ; ~ ae oa 2 6 Lead, milled sheets . ‘ ° - ewt.r ro 
Thames Ballast . . : per ¥.C. 7 9 Oak, plain American . ” Io » drawnpipes . ° . a 
2° Crushed Ballast . . ° o 8 9 » Figured ,, . * ae z 3 » soilpipe . . . ‘ . wo = = 8 
Building Sand ‘ : . ~ 9 6 »» Plain Japanese . ‘ eae r 2 Pp s ° ‘ . ° » ir 6 
Washed Sand ° ° ° . 10 9 » Figured : a a I 5 Solder, plumbers’ ° : ° « = II 
2” Broken Brick . ‘ ‘ an 9 6 », Austrian wainscot . — 1 6 »  finedo. . . . . e “ 23 
Deh ae . ° ° . iz 6 »» English a ; ‘ ae I Ir Copper, sheet . ‘ ‘ a 10} 
Pan Breeze . e ° . ° 9 6 6 Pine, Yellow ° . 1” ro », tubes ° ° . . . y II 
Coke Breeze ° ° ° ° 8 9 », Oregon ‘ rs 4 L.C.C. soil and waste pipes : 3° 4 6” 
», British Columbian’ . ee 4 Plain cast e e PR. 8 OC z 3 26 
DRAINLAYER a. lh hcflUctlCUeS 3 ie : 2 2 88 68 G3 
Brest STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS Walnut, —* . : oe : : —" : : ae ;: * : * ; 
. . . ” . . . ” 
4 6’ Whitewood, American . ‘ a ae az £ Shoes e ° o 28 4 4 9 6 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, - x - mam ts @ Heads ° - » 48 8 5 29 
Straight pipes > - perF.R. x 1 r 6 ” y . . ” r 3 6 
re ‘ ‘ ‘ - each 210 a - sd * i . is i 5 6 PLASTERER fad 
‘aper ‘ ° e : = 6 3 7 2 a a (fs ° ‘ om Iiro hall , 
Rest bends ‘ é . 5 9 8 9 * ™ . . ” II5 0 i ¢ a . : : - . = : 
Single junctions - . +» 3 9 § 9 Dealmatching, [7 - +» 16 0 —— sk +s es tlh elhlUe 
uble ,, ; 7 ‘ 5 9 8 9 o” oe . . » 17 6 * z : . : 
Straight channels © =: |), 26 3 2 ia we. : : § sfe Bee; lhlUlc tlc tlhCU wl CUS 
#” Channel bends > of 7 8) 06 ~~ Rough'boarding, PP. ees Ss Zeta” © * * * Ge 
Channel junctions . sé : 7 0 1 6 ” Yr « : . » £28 Sand, washed . z F * ye 1r 6 
Channel tapers ; a op ae 5 6 7 9 aU . . . ” 1 8 o Hair’ 2 5 Hi lb. 6 
Yard gullies . : + : } 9 6 x 6 Plywood, per ft. sup. Lath sawn . . #«. «. bundle 24 
Interceptors . a ‘ deal 18 6 25 9 Thickness . -— 2” ” Uy — . ° > > .. 
Iron drain pipe ° ° perF.R. 2 3 3 5 Qualities . |AA. A. B./|AA. A. B.|AA. A. B./AA. A.B. rath nails : 7 : a lb + 
Bends. cas tO OO. d. d. d.[d. d. d. a d. a. 4 d. = = 2 > , 3 
Inspection bends  . ; o 15 3 24 0 + +14 3 215 4 3] 786 48) 887 6 
Single junctions . ‘ < 2 93 4180 Alder. ./ 343 2/5 4 3] 68 5648/8 7 6 asm sd. 8. d. 
Double junctions . ‘ Se 14 0 27 6 Gaboon Sheet glass, 21 oz. e ° . FS. 34 
Ieadwool . . .  . Ib. 6 _ Mahogany | 4 3 3 | 6b 5% 44] 9% 74 — |1/o$ 10 - 99 2602, 6 + + 4 
Gaskin - ‘ a a 5 _ Figured Oak Arctic glass ‘ ° e ° »-» 5 
we tside | 8§ 7 -j10 8 —|r1f- - [1/6 - - Cathedral glass cae ® ° ° » 6 
in Oak Hartley’s rough ro! ° e 9 
BRICKLAYER cae 1 side | 64 6 -| 747 -|9%- -|t/o - - Do. wired plate , =e 3 
Flettons : : ; . pam § = Oregon Pine |5 4 -|5¢5 -16 - -|- - r 2” Polished —_ “nie ; a ° ° E~ ° 
rooved do. . > ss a 3 2 6 ; - : 
s at »” , . . . cae Scotch glue . ° ° ° e Ib. 8 * ° 3 : . ° : soe : . 
Blue Bras, eee aes ; : : . : 8 : SMITH AND FOUNDER » *» : . + os @ Bet & 
ee Wirecuts . ° ° 9 8 16 o Tubes and Fittings: vi 12 : s . 20 a 3 3 
oa — . ‘ ° = : ° Sa i = Gente list prices, from which i pa 20 ° - » 3 3853 9 
° . ° ) ° ti percen 
Red Sand- faced Facings . e e = 71r o forth below.) " ae a = : a - : A 11 “a ; of 
Red Rubbersfor Arches. . «. 4 15 0 0 ” # ie 2° = 90 , US hu eee 
Multicoloured Facings . ‘ : ws 940 Tubes, 2’-14’long, perft.run 4 5¢ ot 1/r 1/10 ts = 100 ° - » 46, 42% 
Luton Facings ° ° °” 816 o Pieces, 12 "234" long each ro 1/r 1/11 2/8 4/9 Vita glass, sheet, n/e - ° tT) ro 
Midhurst White Facings . Ss . ~ 5 oo 3°-1 1¢” long on 7 9 1/3 1/8 3/- ao = a 6 is ‘i : 3 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt Loti screws, 12 “-234’long,, «r 1/3 2/2 2/10 5/3 ia »» over 7 ow S * 
glazed, ist vs in '-114” long,, 8 10 1/5 1/1r 3/6 plate, n/e : ft. . ° oo» r 6 
Stretchers . . + » 2210 0 Bends ”. « 8 «x 1/7% 2/7k 5/2 we a ° ° 3 0 
Headers . . : : + » 2200 Springs not socketed’ es 5 7 1/te 1/11$3/12 a a a ; . . 40 
Bullnose. : . - » 200 Socket unions . i » 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 x0/- ee a z 7 ‘ a 5 0 
Double Stretchers " ‘ ‘ - wee Elbows, square 2 » 10 X/x 1/6 2/2 4/3 ge sp 15 ‘ Dae 60 
Double Headers . . c wo» Wee Tees 7 ; ‘ » t- 1/3 1/10 2/6 5/z », OVEE 15 ‘ —_* 7 6 
Glazed Second Quality, Less i ae I 0 0 Crosses » 2/2 2/9 4/% 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oil . . . = 3 
»» Buffs and Creams, Add +» 200 Plain socketsand nipples}, 3 4 6 1/3 
», OtherColours . : . ae 5 10 o Diminished sockets . ~~ 2 6 9 “ 2/- PAINTER a 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks ° - per Y.S. I 9 Flanges . > ‘ - 9 I- x4 1/9 2/9 ; £¢¢ 
2 ee a vn ae sé Ca: ad E White lead . . . . . - cwt.2 8 Oo 
+ Ps ° ° ° ” 3t 5 8 1/ 2/ Linseed il gall. 2 
es a 9 - * 2 3 Backnuts eo «a a ee eee ill a I $ 
a” ” ” << 9 ‘pe 3 0 Ironmaincocks . 1/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 = —— - : : .- w 2s _ 
» sy with brass plugs ,, — 4/- 7/6 ro/- 21/- | Purpentine {2 + * @ Be 
; atent knotting - ° e ° — 14 0 
MASON Discounts : e se Distemper, washable ° ° ° - cwt.3 0 © 
er cent. P o am i ° ° ° . 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms : 4 Ot. . . a on Olu CUNCUIlCUtl Ct Se 
Portland stone, Whitbed . ° BE 4 6 Water. e - 58 - water. 45 Size, double ° ° e e . firkin 3 0 
on »» Basebed . ° ee 49 Steam . ° - 55 oe steam. 40 Copal varnish . ° ° e - gall. 130 
Bath stone . e ° ° ° es 211 Frrrmecs Flat varnish ° e . . . 4 @ 
York stone . . . oo 6 6 tint Gulvaal Outside varnish . . . ° ° 16 0 
» Sawn templates . . e oe 2 6 Water : . . 37 vanized oS . ° 47% Whiteenamel . e ° e o wm £3 8 
a Paving, Biss FS. °§ be. « : & ” a” = Ready-mixed paint - . +. «+ » 3 6 
i . ° 2 6 heame - ” team. 3 Brunswick black . ° ° . . 17 6 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 


The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 
Digging over surface n/e 12” deep and cart away ° 

» to reduce levels n/e 5’ 0 deep and cart away 

», toform basement n/e 5’ 0” deep and cart away 
10° 0° deep and cart away 


” ” 


e - o” Sapa aay 


If in stiff clay ° ° ‘ e - add 
If in underpinning ° ° ° ° ° # 
Digging, return, fill and ram . ° e . ° 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation . ° ° ° 
eo eo to pier holes ° e ° . e 
en oo to trenches e . ° e 
extra, only ifleftin : e ° ° 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed ° e e 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6-1) . ; ° ° e 
” ” ” 4-2-1 ° . . 
” ” ” underpinning . ° 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . e ° ° e 
DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid Seomgtete (digging « and concrete 
to be priced separately) ° ° ° - BPR. 
Extra, only for bends . ° e ° e - [Each 
— ° ° ° ° ° oe 
Gullies "and gra e e e = 
Cast iron drains, = laying and jointing « e ° - -FR. 
Extra, only for bends . e e - Each 
BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar } r 
in cement ° ° ° 


o Stocks in cement . ° 
o Blues in cement . 
Extra only for oa on plan ‘ 
g to masonry . 
en on old walls . 
underpinning . 
Fair Face and pointing internally ‘ 
Extra only for picked stock facings 
eo red brick facings 
9 blue brick —_ 
ie glazed brick f 
Tuck pointing ° ° 
Weather pointing . ° 
Slate dampcourse . e 
Vertical dampcourse ° 


e608 6 88 6 
ee 44626 6 
¢46 4% 8 


+6 2 8.9 
ve 
oe eee 


‘6 4-6-e 28°66 5294S € 8 4S 
. 
. 


ASPHALTER 
” Horizontal dampcourse ° 
” Vertical dampcourse . 

” paving or flat . 

s, “ paving or flat . 
“x 6 skirting . 


haste fillet . 
Rounded angle 
Cesspools . 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all labours, neitinggng< and ute 
down, complete ° 
Bath stone and do., all as last, ° ° . ° ° e 
Artificial stone and do. . e e ° ° ° 
York stone templates, fixed complete ° ° ° ° 
a thresholds . ° 


” . . . . . . . . . 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or -, ant toa 3° lap, and coe with ome 
nails, 20” x 10° 
Do., 18° x 9” 
Do., 24” X 12” ° 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ‘ 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, ‘nailed 


every fourth course . ° ° 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles ° e ° 
Fixing only, lead soakers ° ° ° ° ° 
Stripping old slating and clearing away ° e ° ° e 


CGARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, meeting ¢ all ie 
Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . 

»  tostanchions . ° e 


staircases 
Fir and —_s in wall plates, lintols, etc. 
Fir framed in floors . ° 
9 oo roofs ° ° ° 
9 90 trusses . 


iia sie Wang and fag to ts 


. 


I 
i" x 2” ‘fir battening for ‘Countess slating 
Do. for 4” gauge tiling ° 
Stout feather-edged tliting fillet ° 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° ° 

: 9 ° ° 


Stout herringbone striiting to 9” joists 
e Meal gutter boards and bearers 


2? deal wrought rounded roll’. 
1” deal — -_= — flooring, laid complete, including 
1 oe. a ‘ ae 

10. . . . . . . . . 
7 skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 


14” do e ° " 


S80 OBBKRS D6 GOR ODD 


eeeceveveeeereee eevee 


eeceeee 0? 
ee eae ees eseeee 6 oe ee a 6 4 


‘ee 6 ees 


£ 
Y.s. 
=x. 
” 
FS. 
Vic. 
” I 
” I 
” . 
¥.S. 
ra 
s. d. 
r 8 
2 8 
a 
17 6 
5 6 
iz 6 
Per Rod 32 
” 34 
” 41 
” 62 
” 3 
” = 
” 3 
oe 10 
FS. 
Y.S. 
FR. 
Each 
£ 
F.C I 
a 
£ 
Sqr 4 
” 4 
” 4 
” 6 
” 3 
” 3 
Doz. 
Sar. 
£ 
Sar. 2 
F.S. 
FC 
Sqr. 
” - 
” - 
FR. 
Y.S. 
” 
FE 
FS. 
Sqr. 2 
” 3 
” 3 
F.S. 


s. d, 
3 6 
10 0 
Ir o 
zr 6 
1z2 0 
3 0 
5 0 
5 0 
Io 
6 
6 
3¢ 
4 0 
13 6 
18 6 
20 
9 
6” 
s. d. 
2 6 
3 9 
4 6 
9 ¢9 
7 © 
1 6 
8s. d. 
oo 
oo 
10 0 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
3 
ro 
1 6 
19 
e © 
10 
a 
ro 
= 3 
s. d. 
5 0 
7 0 
5 6 
6 6 
Io 
2 
2 
5 0 
s. d. 
o 6 
14 6 
15 3 
13 6 
16 0 
3 6 
s. d. 
5 0 
20 
12 0 
10 @ 
16 0 
7 © 
9 
10 o 
s. d. 
12 0 
ro 
Io 
20 
5 0 
6 9 
8 3 
9 0 
12 0 
17 6 
r 6 
7 6 
12 6 
16 0 
6 
2 6 
3 0 
3 6 
Io 
I 4 
1 8 
9 
15 0 
4 0 
13 0 
I 10 
6 8 


profit. 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 


tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 


the list. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued, 


The whole of the information given is copyright. 


deal moulded sashes of average size . e e e - FS. 
14° deal- cased frames, double hung, of 6” x 3” oaksills, 13°pulley ”” 
stiles, 13” heads, 1” inside and outside Sethe, ig i 
,and wit brass- faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed complete . ° 9 
” e ° ” 
Extra only for moulded horns ° e e - Each 
yf deal four-panel square, both sides, door; ° ° - ES. 
” . . . . ” 
7H » but moulded both sides ° e e ° . e »” 
4” x 3° deal, rebated and moulded frames > > > 2 FR, 
4 rs ” 
14” deal tongued and moulded window-board, “on and including 
deal] bearers FS. 
*Sopether on 1° risers in ‘tng and tongued and grooved 
ogether on and including stro: carriages ° ‘ ° oe 
4 * deal moulded wall a ” ° . e e 9 
outer strings e e ° . 9 
Ends of treads and risers housed to string . e ° - Each 
3, x 2” deal moulded handrail ° ° ° - FR. 
4 ee Ye balusters and housing eachend : e ° - Each 
ss ° ° e e 9» 
3° x 3” deal wrought framed ‘newels ° e e ° - E.R. 
Extra only for newel caps . ° e ° ° i - Each 
Do., pendants ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° 9 
SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled a joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 
positio: Per cwt. 
Riveted piate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . ‘ ° ° ‘ 
Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. ‘ ve 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, $” and up, bent and fixed complete én 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, ey all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . ° - FS. 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars” ° ° . Per cwt. 
PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters, = ° ° - * Per cwt. 
Do. in flashings ° ° ° e . o 
Do. in covering to turrets, etc. ° ° * e ’ ‘ a 
Do. in soakers ° ° ° ° e e e e o 
Labour to welted edge e ° ° ° ° ° ° « FR. 
_ copper nailing ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e pe 
t ¥ 1” 1}” 2° 
Lead service pipe and a. d, s. d. s. d. s. 4, s. d. 
fixing with pipe 
hooks . . -P.R.z 3 I 7 2. 2 8 3 
Do. soil ipe and 
fixing with cast lead 
Extra, only to bends Each — — — a= e 3 
Do. to stop ends . @ 7 9 ro ss 2 0 
Boiler screws and 
unions . . ow 3 6 4 0 5 6 8 o — 
Lead traps e 7» = _ _ 7 6 to 6 
Screw down bib 
valves . * 2 6 to 6 mz 6 — — 
Do. stop cocks" ° 12 0 16 o 23 6 56 6 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter tad —- ° ° ° ° : F.R. 
Extra, only stopends . e . e e ° - Each 
Do. angles . ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° 2 
Do. outlets . . * 
4” dia. cast-iron rain-water pipe and fixing with ears cast on - FR. 
Extra, only forshoes . ° e e ° - Each 
Do. for plain heads ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° o” 
PLASTERER AND TILING 
Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ° ° ° ° - YS 
Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. ° ° ° . e “ 
Lathing with sawn laths to ceilings re 
#’ screeding in ae cement ona sand for tikimg, wood block 
floor, etc. ° ° e e e 9 
Do. vertical . ° ° ° ° ° ° . e ° te 
Rough render on walls ; ° ° ° ° 9 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ° ° ~ ~ 
Render and set in Sirapite pal 
Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ Ss cement™ 9 
Extra, only if on lathing ‘ . ° e ° e 9 
Keene’s cement, angle and arris . ° ° ‘ e - FA 
Arris ° ° . ° . ° . ” 
Rounded angle, small ‘ ° ° oe 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, san 1” = ° oe 
1” granolithic pavings . - VS 
a. x 6° white glazed wail tiling and fixing on prepared screed ° z 
9” x 3” ” ° ” 
Extra, only for small quadrant angle . ° os e « FR. 
GLAZIER 
21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with putty ‘ ° . - FS 
26 oz. do. and do. . . ° > ° “ 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty” a ° ° ° ‘ ~ 
Cathedral glass and ° ° e e ‘ - 
Glazing only, Daten polished Plate’ ° ° ° . e o 
Extra, only if in beads . ° ° . > ° on 
Washleather e ° e ° ° ° e ° - ER. 
PAINTER 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. * e . . ° » BA 
Do. and distemper walls ° ° ° ° . ° ° o 
Do. with washable distemper . a 
Knot, stop, prime and — four coats of oil colour on Plain surfaces oo 
Do. on woodwork . . . e ° e ° 9 
Do. on steelwork . ° ° e e ° ” 
Do. and brush grain and twice varnish e ° e ° ° ~ 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork . e e ° e e 9 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork . ° ° ° ° ° 9 
French polishing . ° . . ° ° e ° - FS. 
Stripping off old paper . ° ° ° e e e - Piece 
Hanging paper ° ° ° . e . from 
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PAYBOX IN WROUGHT IRON 


LEWISHAM TOWN HALL : BRADSHAW GASS AND HOPE, ARCHITECTS 
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THE ARMOUR-BRIGHT FRAMEWORK INCLUDES A CLOCK 


Ts. paybox shown in the above photograph, and in scale drawings over- 
leaf, is one of two situated in the crush hall of the Lewisham Town 
Hall which is to be officially opened by H.R.H. the Duke of York today. 
Other payboxes of similar design are provided in the entrance hall 
immediately above the crush hall. 

It is 7} ft. high, and is carried out in wrought iron, with an armour-bright 
finish and transparent lacquer to prevent rusting ; panels of plate glass are 
inset. The door is on the right, adjoining the wall. The base is of marble 
stuc. On either side of the clock face are figures of lions. 

Photographs, plans and a description of the new town hall buildings are 
published in the present issue. 
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THE KROLL FESTIVAL HALL, BERLIN 


DETAILS OF BOX-TIERS 





OSKAR KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 


A .VIEW OF THE BOXES ENCIRCLING THE DANCING FLOOR 


HE Kroll Festival Hall, adjoining the Kroll 

Opera House, was designed by Oskar 
Kaufmann in 1924; it is one of several large 
and small halls and an extensive garden with 
arcades and terraces that are a regeneration of 
a former Berlin dancing resort. 

Around the large oval room pillars of Greek 
marble are repeated rhythmically with, between 
them, walls of bright yellow Italian marble 
enclosing the boxes. At one end are two 
curving flights of stairs with delicate bronze 
balustrades, surrounding the orchestra. This 


feature gives direction to the room. The hall 
has a flat domed ceiling. Crystal light fittings 
of distinctive design are suspended from it. 
matching those here seen hanging in the 
centre of each box-bay. 

The surrounding corridors have their walls 
covered with damask silk. Four enclosed stair- 
cases of various forms give access between the 
hall and cloakrooms, etc., situated on the 
ground floor, and there is ample space for 
circulation. The whole composition has a very 
cheerful effect. 
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Photograph ; Architecture Illustrated 
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The main entrance of ST. PAUL’S CHURCH HALL, MILL HILL, MIDDLESEX. 
Architect: Geoffrey T. Mullins, F.R.I.B.A. ‘Phorpres” Rustic facing bricks have been 
used for the external walls. Samples or information relating to these attractive low 


ES 
elunoundl cost facing bricks will gladly be supplied by London Brick Company & Forders Ltd. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE BILL 





Sir E. Hilton Young, Minister of Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Minister of 


Health, who, previous to sponsoring the Health in the late Labour Government, 
present Bill, introduced a_ private from whom Sir E. Hilton Young, 
measure of his own to the same end. the present Minister, inherited the Bill. 





Mr. A. Ernest Brown, National Sir Francis E. Fremantle, Unionist 
Liberal Member of Parliament for Member of Parliament for St. Albans 
Leith since 1927. As Parliamentary since 1919, who has been steadfast in 
Secretary to the Minister of Health, argument for complete freedom for 
Sir E. Hilton Young, he has rendered rational planning of the country as a 
yeoman service on behalf of the Bill whole, a point of sharp controversy with 
that has reached the Upper House. those representing the property owners. 
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The south and east fronts. 
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The north front. 


MONTACUTE HOUSE 


The Princess Royal took part in the ceremonial handing over 
of the deeds of Montacute House, Somerset, the Elizabethan 
mansion which, with its grounds and woods, has been 
preserved for the nation through the generosity of an 
anonymous donor. 

Lord Esher, in asking the Princess Royal to receive the 
deeds, said that the house had been saved for the nation 
by an anonymous friend of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings. 
offer with enthusiasm, the society had explained to the donor 
that such a property was more suitably held by the National 
Trust, but the society offered to be the medium through 
which the purchase might be made. The National Trust, 
while agreeing that it should be vested in them, had 
appointed the Society for the Proteétion of Ancient Buildings 
to manage the property, which included the house, garden, 
park and woods which surrounded that village. The two 
societies had worked in close conjunction, and both were 
convinced that the best way to preserve it for the nation was 
that it should be occupied, and they were endeavouring to 
find a tenant who would be proud to live there, and with 


While accepting that generous 


i ied 





The garden layout beyond the balustrade is contemporary. 


pL 
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The doorway, bay and screen (c. 1525) were brought from Clifton Maubank, 


FOR THE NATION 


whom they could arrange for the public to have access on 
certain days. Both societies felt this noble gift should not 
stand alone, and it was a precedent that might well be 
followed, because it was really the best way to preserve from 
destruction the great heritage that had been handed down 
to us. 

The Princess Royal accepted the deeds, and then handed 
them to Lord Zetland, who, accepting them on behalf of the - 
National Trust, said they offered to the anonymous donor 
their most grateful thanks. Thanks were also due to the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, which had 
been instrumental in acquiring the gift of this property for 
the nation. 

Montacute is one of the finest houses erected during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, although such eccen- 
tricities as chimneys formed as columns are incorporated. 
The sobriety of the elevations, at a period when great 
house design ran to extraordinary excesses, is notable. 
The proportion of window to wall area is good; the 
interior is well lighted, and the building is stately without 
being pompous. 
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“A THOUSANDFOLD REPAYMENT ” 


come to an end in mid-July, at the latest, and, 

before then, a measure of first-class importance 
to the architectural profession will, we hope, have been 
placed on the Statute Book. We refer to the Town 
and Country Planning Bill, which, after a somewhat 
chequered career in a Standing Committee of the 
Commons, has now reached the Upper House. 

With the general objects of the Bill—to enable 
planning schemes to be made for the development of 
land, to secure “ proper sanitary conditions, amenity 
and convenience,” to preserve ‘‘ objects of architectural, 
historic or artistic interest and places of natural interest 
and beauty,” and generally to protect the existing 
amenities—we have the fullest sympathy. The only 
doubt that exists in our mind is whether the measure 
goes far enough in this dire¢tion. 

It is not quite clear, for example, whether such a 
national treasure as Glastonbury Abbey, to which 
attention was called by the Bishop of Winchester 
during the second reading debate in the Lords, can, 
under the new provisions, be preserved from the 
vandalism which has countenanced the erection of a 
parking station for motor-cars outside its walls. It is 
a hopeful sign that, in Standing Committee, the 
Minister agreed to an amendment by which he under- 
took to consult the Office of Works before making any 
specific Order affecting buildings of architectural or 
historic interest. 

But, in a Bill of this kind, which so greatly enlarges 
existing planning legislation, much must depend on 
the attitude of the local authorities, to whom a wide 
discretion has been given. Critics of the Bill are 
strongly sceptical of the good taste of these authorities 
and of their capacity to fill the réle of custodian of our 
ancient buildings. On the other hand, many sup- 
porters, who, like Lord Crawford, speak with life- 
long experience, are strong defenders of the local 
authorities in this respect. 

Time alone can show which view is corre¢t, but, at 
all events, we are on common ground when we say, 
quite definitely, that it is the business of Parliament 
to do all in its power to assist the local authorities. 
It is to be hoped that the efforts of the R.I.B.A.,, 
supported by the Ministry of Health, to establish a 
series of groups of experienced architects, who are 
voluntarily prepared to give technical and expert 


f i ‘HE present parliamentary session is expected to 


advice on town planning and on the reconditioning 
of old houses to any local authority which may ask 
for help, will be further strengthened and encouraged 
under the new law. 

We are bound to admit that the Bill, consisting, as 
it does, of fifty-seven clauses and twenty-three pages 
of schedules, is one of the most complicated on which 
we have ever had to comment. It includes the whole 
of the Act of 1925 and a good deal of the provisions of 
Sir Hilton Young’s Bill for the preservation of the 
amenities of the countryside. It is, therefore, largely in 
the nature of a consolidation Bill. But while bewildered 
by its complexity, we have no doubt of its necessity. 

Since the 1925 Act there have been no fewer than 
nineteen private Acts of Parliament which have con- 
ferred on local authorities additional planning powers, 
and the urgency of the problem is rapidly increasing. 
The present financial stringency and heavy taxation 
are compelling landowners to sell their estates, and 
the activities of the speculative builder are daily 
becoming more and more a threat to the beauty of 
the countryside. We need go no farther afield than 
the county of Surrey to discover innumerable instances 
of hideous ribbon development, bungaloid growths 
and jerry-building of the worst kind. More ordered 
planning is vital. 

Everyone agrees that the old type of landowner, who 
inherited a pride in his estate and in the beauty of 
woodland and glade, could be trusted to preserve the 
local amenities, but, unfortunately, the same cannot 
be said of the vast majority of the new owners. Love 
of gain is stronger than love of Nature and of beauty. 
It has become urgently necessary to grant greater 
powers to the local planning authorities, the new 
trustees of urban and rural England. 

We do not share the apprehensions of those who 
oppose the Bill on financial grounds. We cannot agree 
that legislation of this kind is a luxury. In our view, 
it is a necessity. It will give us a new starting-point 
in our post-war planning. 

In this connection we cannot do better than quote 
the eloquent words of Lord Crawford: “ There is 
nothing in the world more costly than bad planning, 
and nothing more economical than good planning. 
Any money that we can spend on improving the 
planning system, whether in country or town, will be 
repaid, not a hundredfold, but a thousandfold.”’ 
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NEWS & TOPICS 


APPREHENSIVE NORWICH NATIVES 
T is curious how frightened some people are of big 
buildings. I should not say that Mr. James’s design 
for Norwich Town Hall arrived at any ponderousness 
of scale, even though through its brick surfaces and well 
disposed windows it will undoubtedly achieve grandeur; 
but, nevertheless, it has frightened some Norwich natives. 
What will become of the old Guildhall ? says one; what will 
be left of this and of that when the great cliff of brick rises 
up like a cloud against the sun ? Shall we not live under 
the shadow of this behemoth, like pygmies serving a strange 
god ? 
* 

It is a natural fear, but unfounded. I turn to think of 
those palaces in Florence, surely the grimmest, even though 
the grandest, piles that ever rose to block the light from 
narrow streets. Patrick Geddes called them anti-social. 
I think, Socialist that he was, he hated them. But I am 
certain his hate was stronger than that of the Florentines 
who have lived these many among them, as 
naturally as lizards on a sunny wall. We have too few 
noble buildings. Our scale of building is generally too 
domestic and unplanned, so that only in a few places where 
the cathedral still gathers the town about it, or where some 
lucky chance gave us a St. George’s Hall or a Harris 
Library to look to is there any one grand monument to 
raise men’s eyes above the petty considerations of living 
towards the plastic embodiment of eternal and inimitable 
truth. That anything should baulk the acceptance of this 


centuries 


opportunity for fine expression at Norwich would be 


a calamity. But I doubt if anything will. 


* 
THE DESIGN OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

I observe that Mr. John Sargent, Direétor of Education 
for Essex, has been giving his opinion that banks and 
public-houses are the finest examples of the architedt’s art. 
“It is difficult to see,” he declares (and my readers will 
surely agree), “‘ why the buildings in which we keep our 
money or our beer should be either finer or fitter for their 
purpose than those in which we keep our children. If 
some dispensation of Providence would destroy the greater 
part of our school buildings every twenty-five years, it 
might be on the balance not entirely regrettable. A school 
building should not look like an institution or a hospital 
or the unsan¢tified version of some ecclesiastical edifice, 
but should suggest a place in which children work and 
play and are happy. For many children in many areas 
the sole standard of zsthetic values, the only criterion of 
beauty, is the one which is set in and by the school.” 
The pamphlet from which these words are taken contains 
a close analysis of existing school conditions, and is issued 
by the National Union of Teachers. 


* 
BLOWING UP THE BUNGALOWS 
I was sitting with my niece in a bus which had transported 
us from a breathless day’s wandering round Cambridge, 
across the smiling countryside that remains unspoilt for 
miles along the road to London, into the outer purlieus of 
the Metropolis. As we passed by the recent beastlinesses 
of the jerry builders into the grimier sins of their fathers, 
queer noises escaped: the child. ‘‘ Omb-omb-bomb-om,” 
she said, half under her breath. 


“Is anything wrong?” said I; ‘or what are the 
noises you are making ? ” 

“Bomb, bomb, bomb,” she answered me. “I’m 
blowing up all the horrid bungalows and all these beastly 
rows of villas. Oh, and that petrol station. Miles of 
buildings I’m blowing up. Bomb, bomb, bomb.” 

Only to think, thought I, of a generation arising to such 
fine destruction. What lively hopes for new Jerusalems ! 


* 
RURAL INDUSTRIES 


To Rural Industries Summer number, Mr. John C. Rogers 
contributes another article on “‘ The Craft of Furniture 
Making,” illustrated with some excellent drawings of 
eighteenth-century furniture, and it is interesting to learn 
that the craftsmen of that period practised what is so often 
preached today. ‘ Each type (of furniture) was considered 
for the funétions it had to perform. No more material 
was employed than was necessary for a sound job.” Door 
hinges make fine decorations to a room; Mr. J. Seymour 
Lindsay’s article on ** Door Furniture” and his drawings 
of five different types of hinges, leave no doubt that a 
housewife will brighten her rooms by paying attention to 
their doors. * 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION BALL 

A ball is to be held at Olympia during the Building 
Trades Exhibition on Friday, September 23, in aid of 
the Architeéts’ Unemployment Relief Fund. Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery, the Director of the Exhibition, is 
generously providing everything in connection with the 
dance so that the entire proceeds may be given to the 
fund. The organization of the dance is in the hands of 
the Social Committee of the Institute, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. H. V. Lanchester. It is hoped that the date 
of the dance will be kept free from other engagements as 
far as possible, and that there will be a good attendance 
of members and their friends. 

* 

NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE ESTIMATES 

The latest phase of the Waterloo Bridge affair has taken 
the form of a request from the Minister of Transport that 
new estimates should be prepared for various means of 
treating the structure, including reconditioning in its 
present dimensions, and reconditioning and widening to 
take four lines of traffic. It is also pointed out that the 
L.C.C. have already incurred considerable expense in 
connection with their own scheme for a new bridge. 
It looks as if lobbying is in active progress. 


* 
GASOMETRIC A2STHETICS : 


Goodness knows why gasometers were, and are, painted 
red. The old ones are ugly enough as it is, complete with 
their Doric columns and cornices. Singly, they are 
irredeemably ugly ; in groups, more bearable. That 
colony of gasometers north of St. Pancras station fills me 
with a feeling of awe that leaves me uncritical, as one might 
forbear to remark on the ungainliness of elephants in the 
presence of the tribe. The solution is a colour containing 
a high proportion of white, while blue-grey, neutral, warm 
or green-grey, are each atmospheric enough not to jar 
upon any environment, be it urban or rural. Incidentally, 
it may be said that a large body of white lead in the make 
up of such paint ensures long life to the paint and to the 
material it is intended to proted¢t. ASTRAGAL 
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The main front of the Sanderson Laboratories. ‘The masonry is of sandstone from Blaxter, Northumberland, the roofing is of 
Ballachulish slates and the window frames are of galvanized steel. Above the balcony to drawing office, over the entrance doorway, 
is the carved stone panel illustrated below. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH 
Two New Buildings 


DESIGNED BY 
JOHN F. MATTHEW 











1. Sanderson Laboratories 










OTH the additions to the premises 
of the University of Edinburgh 
here illustrated are units in the 

group known as the King’s Buildings, 

inaugurated by King George, for which 

a general layout scheme was prepared 

in 1926, and both are the results of 

benefactions of approximately £50,000 
apiece on the part of donors whose 
names are thus commemorated. 

The engineering laboratories have 
absorbed the main part of the sum 
placed at the disposal of the University 
Court under the will of the late James 
Sanderson of Galashiels, in 1927, and 
have a frontage of 200 ft. to Mayfield 
Road. Approximately half the total 
depth of 144 ft. is occupied by a two- 
story building containing theoretical 
rooms and offices, with a drawing-office 
[Continued on page 857 



























The panel surmounting the entrance feature 
represents the elements of engineering in its earliest 
form, and was modelled and carved by Alexander 
Carrick, R.s.A. 
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SANDERSON 
EDINBURGH 


Designed by 


The ground-floor plan 
shows the extent of 
the site: 200 ft. by 
144 ft. Northis tothe 
right. The 12-ft. longi- 
tudinal corridor sepa- 
rates the theoretical 
rooms, which include 
a lecture hall, from 
the practical work- 
shops, which are of 
one-story height. Be- 
low is a view in the 
Strength of Materials 
laboratory. 
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LABORATORIES, 
UNIVERSITY 


John F. Matthew 


The chief feature of 
the upper-floor plan 
is the large and light 
drawing office: its 
windows look east and 
south, and there are 
glazed, steel-framed 
roof-lights as well. As 
below, a corridor sep- 
arates this from a 
number of staff and 
working rooms. The 
photograph shows 
machines in the Heat 
Engines laboratory. 
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The main front of the Grant Institute 
of Geology. The materials are, in 
general, the same as in the other 


above; behind are one-story labora- 
tories with steel top-lit roofs, for 
practical work. The structure is built 
of stone and roofed with slate. The 
floors are of reinforced concrete, those of 
the upstairs corridor and_ lavatories 
being finished with terrazzo. Some of 
the large laboratories have granolithic, 
the others wood-block, flooring. 


2. Grant Institute of Geology 


This building is the gift of Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart., who, in 1929, 
determined to rescue from an un- 
tenable position in war-time army huts, 
the department with which the names 
of the two famous brothers, Archibald 
and James Geikie, will always be 
associated. The materials utilized are 
generally the same as for the Sanderson 
Laboratories, and the dependence upon 
longitudinal corridors for circulation 
gives the two plans a certain similarity. 

The site faces north to West Mains 
Road, and the building provides a large 
number of specialized rooms the pur- 
pose of which is clearly indicated on 
the plans reproduced on page 858. In 
the case of both the two buildings pre- 
liminary sketch-plans were prepared by 
the University teaching staff. 

A nearer view of the main entrance. The 

figure carved in stone over the doorway 

represents early man seated on a stone seat, 

holding a fragment of rock with a fossil 

shell embedded in it. This is also the work 
of Alexander Carrick, R.s.A. 





building described. On either side of 
the central main entrance are a number 
of laboratories and research rooms. 


GRANT INSTITUTE 
OF GEOLOGY 
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ScALE of FEET 
Including the wings, this building covers an : ge sk oe drawn up by the professorial staff. It will 
area of 213 ft. by 108 ft.—slightly longer but GRANT INSTITUTE OF GEOLOGY, be noted that the corridors terminate in a 
less deep than the Sanderson Laboratories. EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY leéture-hall and a collections room in the 
The architeét worked from sketch-plans eastern and western wings respettively. 
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ScALe of FEET 


Apart from the museum, above the le¢ture- Lavatories are duplicated on the two floors, 
hall, and the library, above the colle¢tions Designed by and so are photographic dark rooms. A 
room, the first floor supplies a number of John F. Matthew balcony formed above the entrance doorway 
rooms for laboratory and research work. is accessible from the professor’s room. 
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THE SAVOY CINEMA, 
WANDSWORTH, 


HIS cinema, which occupied a 
twelvemonth in construction, is 
situated in York Road, an im- 
portant tram and bus route, and caters 
for the great and growing population 
of the distriét to the extent of over 
2,000 seats, with additional standing- 


room. Out of the total frontage of 


186 feet, 20 feet at either end has been 
allocated to access roadways. The 
axis of the auditorium is parallel to 
York Road, and entrances and exits 
are arranged at either end of the house, 
which may therefore be emptied with 
ease and rapidity. 

The building is steel-framed and faced 
with brown multicoloured bricks above 
a plinth of black terra-cotta. Terra- 
cotta of normal hue is used for the 
pillars and panels which ornament the 
entrance feature. Above the doorways 
is a canopy of steel and glass with 
concealed floodlights and neon signs. 

Within is a large entrance foyer with 
payboxes on either hand, whence 
swing doors lead to a still larger 


S.W. 


DESIGNED BY 
WILLIAM R. 
GLEN 


The frontage and 
main entrance. 
The oblong win- 
dows above the 
canopy are twenty 
feet high. The 
walls are in 
reddish-brown 
multicoloured 
bricks. The plinth 
is of black terra- 
cotta, and _ the 
columns and 
panels are in the 
same material, but 
light-coloured. 


entrance hall, measuring 44 feet by 
31 feet. Thence, five broad steps lead 
direct into the rear of the ground 
floor of the auditorium; on either 
side of them balcony patrons ascend 
further stairs. 

The spacious arrangements for waiting 
under cover are virtually repeated on 
the first floor, where the extensive space 
resulting from the large size and rake 
of the balcony (which provides nearly 
half the seating accommodation) has 
been utilized to form another waiting- 
hall, in communication with a balcony 
foyer. The longitudinal section repro- 
duced on the following page shows 
their disposition at a glance. 

There is a stage with a total width of 
45 feet and a depth of 25 feet, with a 
suite of dressing-rooms and band-rooms, 
etc. In front is a deep orchestra pit 
which will accommodate the organ 
console, and having an ornamental 
stone guard to separate it from the 
house. Against the prevailing pastel 
shades of orange and brown, the gold 
and silver enrichments’ of the 
proscenium appointments stand out 
with soft brilliance. Numerous wall 
brackets hold concealed lights that 
give a soft amber glow. There is, in 
addition, the usual equipment for 
flooding auditorium and stage with 
light of every conceivable hue. 


Looking down into the entrance hall 
from one of the stairways leading to the 
balcony. This view illustrates the effective 
use made of textured plaster, also dis- 
cernible in some of the other photographs. 
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The Savoy Cinema, Wandsworth, S.W.] 


Longitudinal seétion; and plans of the main and balcony floors: all are reproduced to the same scale. 
hall is plannei a. large waiting-hall, next to the balcony foyer. 


Above the main entrance 
the house. 


There is a subsidiary entrance giving access direct to the front of 
The total seating capacity is 2,166, of which the balcony provides 1,008 seats. 
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The waiting-hall on the first floor, with its elliptical domed ceiling, is accommodated in the space resulting from the rake of the 
very large balcony. It is naturally lit by the deep windows of the entrance feature and, artificially, by concealed lighting. 


Bitsusssninnn cry 
vo ar tinenetentnasitetieincas. 


—— 


[By William R, Glen, 
The decorative scheme of the auditorium is carried out in pastel shades of orange and brown, with silver enrichments, and owes 


something to textured surfaces. The grilles on either side of the proscenium are chased in silver and gold; the coved surface within 
it is finished in silver with a black velvet edging. The tip-up chairs are upholstered in old rose; and the carpeting is brown. 


c 








The Savoy Cinema, Wandsworth, S.W. By William R. Glen. The balcony foyer, 
adjacent to the waiting-hall on the first floor, illustrated on the preceding page, also 


has an oval domed ceiling ; 


the staircase leads up to the balcony seats. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Housing the Worker 


Sirr,—In searching for possible 
economies in Government expenditure, 
it is impossible to ignore the huge sum 
of over £ 12,000,000 at present expended 
annually in financing municipal housing. 

At the present time the tendency of 
many local councils is to let subsidized 
houses to comparatively well-to-do 
people, as their best tenants, ignoring 
the fact that such houses were originally 
built for the benefit of the labouring 
and artisan classes. In consequence, 
the black-coated and professional classes 
have been able to secure accommoda- 
tion at a subsidized rental, benefiting 
from State funds to the extent, on an 
average, of four shillings and fourpence 
a week. Such people—however hard- 
pressed and worthy—are no more 
entitled to the assistance of the State 
in paying their rent than an employed 
man to unemployment benefit. 

The only remedy is to ensure in the 
future that subsidized houses are let 
to those who, on the basis of their 
means, are deserving of a_ subsidy. 
Those already in possession of municipal 
houses should be subjected to a means 
test; and where it is found that a tenant 
is in receipt of a substantial income, the 
subsidy should be withdrawn from him, 
and he should be given the option of 
paying an economic rent or vacating 
the premises in favour of someone who 
is in real need of them. Any subsidies 
thus withdrawn should be used to 
satisfy necessary claims for re-housing 
the slum-dwellers and the poorest, 
over-crowded workers. 

Such a test, I amr convinced, would be 
the means of saving the taxpayer 


further expenditure on necessary re- 


housing, and of ensuring that the 
entire subsidy benefits those most in 
need of it. (SIR) F. E. FREMANTLE 


St. Bartholomew-the-Great 


Sir,—For forty years Sir Aston Webb 
and his brother, E. Alfred Webb, 
worked together in the restoration of 
the ancient Priory Church of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great. They found 
it almost desolate under a leaking 
roof; a fringe factory occupying its 
Lady Chapel, stables defiling the beauti- 
ful ruins of the cloisters, the parish 
school in the triforium, and a forge 
working in the north transept. Alfred 
Webb collected thousands of pounds 
from those who desired to join in the 
noble work of restoration, and Sir Aston 
Webb designed and _ supervised its 
carrying out reverently and wisely, 
and produced the fine result which we 
see today. 

They died within a few months of 
each other, and after their deaths the 
old Gatehouse, which marks the site 
of the original entrance to the nave 
of the church, fell into decay, and was 
actually the subject of a ‘‘ dangerous 
structure ”’ notice. 

As a memorial to the two brothers, it 
has been saved from demolition, re- 
stored, and rendered most useful to the 
Church. The Lord Mayor is_re- 
opening it on July 11 next, and the 
President of the Royal Academy will, 
at the same time, unveil a tablet on its 
walls, recording in whose memory 
the work has been done. 

The cost of this restoration—some 
£3,000—is practically covered by sub- 
scriptions of the family and immediate 
friends, and by moneys to which the 
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rector can resort if necessary. There 
has been no public appeal for assistance, 
but there are many old friends of these 
two great workers and lovers of old 
buildings who may wish to send a 
contribution to the rector, at the vestry, 
which will serve both to associate 
themselves with this fine memorial, and 
to relieve the rector from having to 
deplete for this purpose funds urgently 
required elsewhere. 

St. Bartholomew-the-Great is one of 
the treasures of our City, and, but for 
these two brothers and the rectors who 
have worked with them, it might still 
be in the sad condition outlined above. 

PERCY H. WEBB 


[Reprinted from ‘The Times” for 
June 18, 1932.) 


Where Architects must be 
Registered 


Sir,—In view of the fact that the 
Architects’ (Registration) Act became 
law in this country on January 1 last, 
making it an offence for anyone not 
on the register to describe himself as 
a “ registered architect,” it is interesting 
to note the terms of an “ Act to In- 
corporate the Nova Scotia Association 
of Archite¢ts,” which has just become 
law in Nova Scotia. 

This law is far more drastic than the 
law in England, where anyone can still 
call himself an architect, provided that 
he does not call himself a “‘ registered 
architect.” 

Some of the requirements of the Nova 
Scotia Act are: that those entitled to 
practise architecture in the province 
will have to register, and none can 
practise unless registered. Any pro- 
posed new building to cost more than 
25,000 dollars must be designed by an 
architect who is registered, and super- 
vised by him; but this Act does not 
apply to any works of an engineering 
character coming within certain sections 
of the Nova Scotia Engineering Pro- 
fession Act, or works of the Govern- 
ment, and the restrictions imposed 
shall not apply against any person 
employed in architectural service in 
His Majesty’s naval or military services 
when practising in connection with 
such service. s 
All persons residing in the province of 
Nova Scotia at the date of the passing 
of the Act who have been for three 
years previously practising architecture 
are entitled to be duly registered as 
members of the association without 
examination, upon producing the 
necessary evidence. 

Penalties colleéted under the Act are 
paid into the Treasury of the Provincial 
Government. 

Two former attempts to secure legis- 
lation failed. 

G. B. J. ATHOE (SECRETARY : 
THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS) 
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Fainting on Plaster Ceilings 


Sir,—With reference to the question 
and answer published in the JOURNAL 
for May 11 under the above heading, 
perhaps my personal experience may 
be of interest to your querist. 

I have found that a glossy patched 
surface resulted at times from either of 
three causes, viz.: 1: The paint had 
a too high percentage of linseed oil; 
2: The mixture was too thick and 
required too much brushing out, which 
glazed the surface; 3: Even if the 
paint was thin (and not too much oil 
used), it would dry glossy if brushed out 
too much, and particularly so if being 
put over another flat coat. 

I am referring to work done personally 
by myself, and I would like to point 
out that I always primed the surface 
with a petrifying liquid. 

When a surface has developed these 
defects, I found nothing effective in 
removing them, except to do the work 
over again with the correct mixture. 

W. D. 





The Savoy Cinema, Wandsworth, S.W. By William R. Glen. In the operating 
box, above and behind the balcony, are installed four projectors, with ventilation hoods 
and duéts. Here also are switchboards and spotlights. 


GRAPHIC STATICS 


BY W. E. J. BUDGEN, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., AND F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.I.B.A. 


Below is given the conclusion of the article begun last week (which should be referred to 
for figures 1 and 2). A previous article on the same subject appeared in the issues for 
The whole has a particular bearing on the R.I.B.A. Final 


May 11 and 18 last. 
Examination (July 6 to 9, 11, 12 and 14). 


HE calculation of r, for sections 
used in practice, is a laborious 
business, and is avoided 


wherever possible by finding r from 
a steel handbook or other list of 


sections. For any section it varies 
according to the “ axis” under con- 
sideration. 


For example, in the strut shown in 
figure 3, failure is most likely to take 
place by sideways buckling, or, in 
other words, about the XX axis. The 
radius of gyration about this XX axis 
(which may be written 7,,) will be 
found to be the minimum for the 
section. There is least likelihood of 
failure by buckling about the YY axis, 
and the radius of gyration about this 
axis will be found to be the maximum 
for the seétion. For other (inclined) 
axes the radius lies between these two. 
In passing, it should be noted that in 
an angle section an inclined axis gives 
the minimum 7. Note also that the 
stiffness is in inverse proportion to the 


oe : 
ratio—,i.e. as— increases the strut 
r r 


becomes less stiff. 
It is fairly obvious that the allowable 


— 
stress decreases as the ratio — increases, 
Tr 


but there is no theoretical formula 
connecting the two quantities. Many 
formule (largely empirical) are, how- 
ever, put forward, and for calculation 


in this article that given in the new 
Code of Pra¢tice has been used. Un- 
fortunately, the formula is extremely 
complicated, and unless a table pre- 
pared from it is at hand it cannot be 
used. For purposes of the R.I.B.A. 
examinations, in which up to the 
present no such formula is given, it is 
necessary to memorize a straight-line 
formula such as that contained in the 
. ki l 

1909 Steel Frame Act ie. 5°5 yy 

In the present case the design is 
further complicated by the fadct that 
the top boom has also to resist bending 
caused by purlins at mid-span between 
panel points—i.e. the compressive stress 
due to bending must be added to the 
direct compressive stress, and the sum 
must not exceed ‘the allowable com- 
pressive stress for the particular ratio of 


=. This is a point which must always 


be borne in mind, and no purlin loads 
causing bending should be permitted, 
either when the truss is detailed or 
after it has been erected, unless 
they have been allowed for in the 
calculations. 

Several angles were tried before a 
suitable section was found, but, as the 
calculations were similar in form for 
each trial, the final calculation only 
is given. (Refer to fig. 1: issue of 
June 22.) 


Try a6 in. X 4in. X § in. angle. 
Area = 5:86 sq. ins. (from tables). 
Thrust = 11+3 tons (from stress diagram). 
Direét compressive stress : 





Le I tons per Ss in 
506 = _— 
Bending moment : 
6. Coe. : ! 
eon inch-tons=13 inch-tons (point 


load of 1,615 lb. in middle of 6-ft. span). 
Modulus of seétion 5-23 (from tables). 
Maximum stress due to bending : 
13 
5°23 
Least radius of gyration +855 (from tables), 
l sad 6X 12 == 8 





= 2°49 tons per sq. in. 


r 85 

Allowable stress = 4-6 tons per sq. in. (from 
tables in Code of Praétice). 
Direct compressive stress = 1-93 tons per 

Sq. in. 

Compressive stress due to bending=2+ 49 ,, 

Total stress =4°42 5, 
which is less than 4:6, the allowable stress. 

The calculations for the other com- 
pression members, CE and FH, are 
similar, except that there is no bending 
stress to be calculated. 

The next member to be considered is 
the bottom boom, which is of course 
in tension. A flat would provide the 
necessary area, but much _ greater 
stiffness will be given to the truss 
laterally, with less risk of distortion 





c2 
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Least likely failure— 
| t.e. about YY axis. 
| r about this axis is . 
the maximum for the | | 
section. | | 


before and during erection, if an angle 
be used. 

Two general points should be borne 
in mind when considering tension mem- 
bers. First, that such part of the area 
as is drilled out to enable rivets to be 
inserted must be deducted from the 
gross section of the member. The 
diameter of the hole to be deducted is 
usually taken as one-sixteenth of an inch 
larger than the diameter of the rivet 
—e.g. the available area of a 6 in. x 
hin. flat with a double line of ?-in. 
rivets connecting it to a gusset plate is 
[6-2 x (2+ 4)] x 4 square ins. 

Secondly, an angle used as a tension 
member and connected by one leg to 
a gusset plate, or to another member, 
is eccentrically loaded, and therefore 
has a bending moment to resist in 
addition to the direct load. Praétical 
tests show that the 


the total, and for good design cnly 
this proportion of the area should be 
taken into consideration. 

Also, in the case of an angle, there 
must be sufficient room in one leg for 
the necessary rivets. This means that 
where ?-in. rivets are used nothing 
less than a 3 in. X 2 in. angle is 
really practicable, and sections such as 
2h ins. x 2} ins. x } in. should be 
avoided. In the present case angles 
are used in preference to flats for all 
tension members in order to give a 
stiffer truss for erection. (The reader 


will appreciate that a @-in. flat 
has very little rigidity in one 
direction.) 


The calculations are as follows, that 
for one member only being given as 
an example: 





effective area of 
such an angle is about 75 per cent. of 





Most likely failure— 
2.e. about XX axis. 
r about this axis is 
the minimum for the 
seétion. 


Fig. 3. Diagram of a strut. 


Member CA. 
Load 10-3 tons. 
Area required at & tons per sq. in. 





10°3 : 
B = 1°29-5q. ins. 
Try 3 in. x 2h in. x % in. angle. 
Area, less one } in. rivet 
= 1°923, less #% x 3 


= 1°923— -3 = 1°623 Sq. ins. 

75 per cent. of this = 1+ 22 sq. ins. 
This is sufficiently near to the area required. 
The members, having been designed, 
must be connected together and a 
compromise made between the con- 
flicting requirements of good design and 
economy. For, to avoid increasing the 
secondary stresses, the lines of a¢tion 
of all members at any panel point 
should meet in one point. A little 
sketching will, however, show the 
reader that this generally means using 
gusset plates, which add to the cost of 
the truss. In the present truss, gusset 
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plates have been used in most cases 
mainly because of the small leg widths 
of the angles. 

The members must be connected with 
sufficient rivets to transfer the whole of 
the force in the member to the gusset 
plates, or to adjoining members. The 
rivets are generally in single shear, and 
their value is then area of rivet x allow- 
able shearing stress, which, for shop 
rivets, may be taken as 6 tons per 
square inch. Thus, the strength of a 
-in. rivet in single shear is = (3) *xé 


= 2°65 tons. This single shear value 
must always be checked to see if it is 
LEss than the bearing value. The 
bearing value (taking allowable bearing 
stress as 12 tons per square inch) is 
12 < diameter of rivet x thickness of thinnest 
plate at the connection. In the truss under 
consideration the thinnest plate is 3 in. 
thick, and the bearing value is therefore 
12 x } x 3 = 3-38 tons, so the single 
shear value is the criterion. Thus the 
number of rivets required at the end of 
any member equals the load in the 
member, in tons, divided by 2-65. 

A detail of the finished truss is shown 
in figure 4. 

Considering now the larger truss (fig. 5), 
it is obvious that, owing to the heavier 
loads in the members, a different form 
of construction is needed. These loads 
have been obtained from the stress 
diagram shown in figure 2 (issue of 
June 22), and, as a check, the stress in 
the centre portion of the top boom has 
been calculated as follows : 

The bending moment at the centre is 
worked out as for an ordinary beam, 
and this bending moment divided by 
the depth of the truss gives the force 
in the top boom at the centre. 

In this case, bending moment at 
centre = 36 x 38 -— 8 x 31 — 8 X 24 - 

8x 16-8x8 
= 736 ft.-tons. 

Maximum force in top boom 


736 
= mn = g2 tons. 
Some such check should always be 
applied to a truss of this magnitude 


and type. 


ABOVL 


DETAIL 


Fig. 4. Details of truss of which_data appeared in fig. 1 (June 22). 
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Fig. 5. Details of truss of which data appeared in fig. 2 (June 22). All rivets are ?” diam. unless otherwise stated; all gussets are 4” thick. 


Before the loads could be obtained it 
was necessary to estimate the weight 
of the truss. This is either worked out 
from one of the several empirical 
formule or, as is usual in practice, 
simply estimated in the light of past 
experience with trusses of this type. 
This load must then be divided among 
the panel points. As an approximation 
it is usually divided equally among the 
panels, and two-thirds of each panel 
load is assumed to act at the top panel 
point, and one-third at the lower. In 
the present case the load was estimated 
at six tons, and a check of the final 
design (which should always be made) 
showed the actual weight to be about 
five tons. 

The most convenient way of carrying 
the heavy boom loads in this truss is 
by means of two channels, placed back 
to back, with their webs vertical and 
spaced sufficiently far apart to enable 
other channels or joists, forming the 
vertical compression members, to run 
up between them. Connections for 
the diagonal tension members are 
made direct to the webs of the boom 
channels, or by means of gusset plates 
running between the verticals and the 
boom channels. It will thus be seen 
that the spacing of the boom channels 
is governed by the size of the vertical 
members. These members are in 
direct compression, and their design is 
therefore comparatively simple. Start- 
ing from the centre and working 
outwards, the loads are 6 tons, 10 tons, 
18 tons, 6 tons. As it is desirable to 
use, where possible, the same section in 
any one truss, a channel section, 
capable of taking 10 tons, was tried, 
with the idea of using two such channels 
for the 18-ton load. 

The final calculation was as follows : 
Try 6 x 3 channel. 

Least radius of gyration r = -88 (from 

tables). 
l 8x12 _ 
“ho me 
Allowable stress = 3°35 tons per sq. in. 
(from tables). 


Area = 3°65 sq. ins. 
(from tables). 
Safe load = 3°35 X 3°65 
= 12:2 tons. 


Allowing } in. each side of the vertical 
channel for gusset plates, the distance 


between the backs of the boom channels 
is 7 ins. The design of these is com- 
plicated by the fact that the least radius 
of gyration for this spacing of channels 
is probably not given in any tables, 
and has therefoie to be worked out. 
Considering figure 6, the radius of 
gyration about the axis XX for the 
two channels is the same as that of a 
single channel of the same size, and 
can therefore be looked up in a table. 
The radius of gyration about the other 
axis must, however, be worked out. 
First, the moment of inertia about the 
axis YY is found by using the theorem 
which proves the moment of inertia of 
either of the channels about axis YY 
equal to the moment of inertia about 








AXIS THROUGH 
C.or CRAVITY 
os SECTIONI-§ 


x 








THIS OIMENSION 
FROM TABLES 
= 65° | 


G | C 


l - 


Fig. 6. Calculation for radius of gyration. 


the axis through its centre of gravity 
(axis CG, figure 6), plus its area 
multiplied by the square of the distance 
of its centre of gravity from axis YY. 
Or the moment of inertia of the two 
channels about axis YY equals twice 
the moment of inertia of one channel 
about its centre of gravity (to be looked 
up in tables), plus twice the area of one 
channel multiplied by a?. 

In the truss under consideration, two 
12 in. xX 3} in. (light) channels are 
used, and the necessary calculation 
(the final result of several trials) is 
given below. Two 10 in. x 3} in. 
channels, with a plate on their top 
flange, are also suitable, but weigh 
more than the two 12 in. channels, 
and also only allow three lines of rivets 
in their webs. 
The calculation is as follows : 

Top boom (see figure 6). 

Maximum load 92 tons. 


Try two 12 X 3h (light) channels, 
weighing 25°25 lb. per ft. each. 

Area = 14°86 sq. ins. (from tables). 

Tex = 4°58 (from tables). 

I,y = 2X 7:07 (from tables) +- 

2 7+43 (area) X 4°35? = 286 











_ | 286 _ 
ly = 1406 4? 
FE ie 
, £9 


Allowable stress = 7-1 tons per sq. in. 
(from tables). 

Safe load = 7-1 x 14°86 = 106 tons. 

Maximum aétual load = 92 tons. 

It does not always happen that 7,, 
is the lesser of the two radii of gyration; 
and, to make certain, it must be checked 
against rz. 

Some means must be provided for 
connecting the channels so that they 
act together, and do not tend to 
buckle separately. In the present case, 
this is done by means of 6 in. x } in. 
batten plates on the top and bottom 


l 
flanges. These are spaced so that : 


for a single channel (where / is distance 
centre to centre of batten plates, and 
r is the minimum radius of gyration of 


a single channel) is the same as - 
- 


for the two channels (where 7 is in 
this case distance between panel points 
and r is the minimum radius of gyration 
for the two channels acting together). 

No attempt is made to alter the 
section of the top or bottom boom as 
the load alters. Any saving in this way 
would be swallowed up by the cost of 
the necessary splices. A_ splice is 
shown at mid-span, as the channels 
could not be obtained and handled in 
one length. The calculation for this is 
simple, as each channel must be con- 
nected to a gusset plate by sufficient 
rivets to transmit the whole of its load 
into the gussets. In the case of the 
tension boom, the gusset plate must be 
checked, in order to ascertain that it 
gives sufficient area when the rivet holes 
have been deducted. 

The design of the tension members 
follows exactly similar lines to that of 
those in the first truss considered, and 
need not be dealt with here. 

The completed truss is shown in 
figure 5. [Concluded] 
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[From Modern Practical Stairbuilding and Handrailing. 


adiangneia 





A framed and panelled twisted soffit to rectangular stair. 
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LITERATURE 


MODERN STAIRBUILDING AND 
HANDRAILING 
T is regrettable that Mr. George 
Ellis did not live to see these books, 
which represent a lifetime’s study and 
application of the methods illustrated 
and which are certainly the fullest 


Geometrical stair, 
Sheen House, 
Richmond. Late 
eighteenth-century 


t 


and most able treatises upon stair 
construction and handrail making ever 
published. The titles state they are 
‘**for the use of Workmen, Builders, 
Architects and Others,” from which 
one may deduce that the author 
expects least support from architects, 
who are notoriously shy bookbuyers 


and readers—a fact which is con- 
stantly reflected in their works. 
One naturally compares modern 


technical books with those by early 
authors, of whom Francis Price, who 
published The British Carpenter in 1735, 
was the pioneer. His methods are still 
in practice, but, although his was a 
period of fine staircases, the curves of 
his handrails are confined to simple 





scrolls, ramps and curves, without 
venturing to detail the more elaborate 
wreathing of the geometrical stair 
handrail. Later writers copied him, 
adding a little here and a little there, 
until, in the mid-nineteenth century, 
such a writer as Peter Newlands, 
engineer, published in The Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ Assistant clear diagrams and 
lucid descriptions of the geometrical 
wreathing of a handrail. 


Mr. Ellis’s books are illustrated by 
108 plates of photographs and folding 
sheets and by forty-five illustrations in 
the text. The photographs include a 
variety of fine old stairs, to which are 
added some modern ones (which are 
not so fine), and folding plates of 
details of various types of staircases 
and of handrailing. The drawings 
show the grain of the wood, indicating 
the direction best suited to each piece, 


(now demolished). 
[From Modern Prac- 
tical Stairbuilding 
and Handrailing. 


and the draughtsmanship of the details 
and methods is adequate. The figure 
numbers on the plates, however, are 
not sufficiently distinctive, and as the 
figures are fitted in on a plate where the 
most is to be made of the available 
space, much time may be wasted in 
searching for the figures required. 
The lettering of the figures is often 
duplicated; on one plate there are 
two A’s, two B’s and three C’s, which 
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are confusing. Some plates have been 
bound up with the plate number 
hidden by the fold, or, alternatively, 
the number has been printed in the 
wrong corner, and cannot be seen 
until the plate is opened up. The 
selection of old types of newels, 
balusters, brackets, etc., for illustra- 
tion is admirable, but some of the 
modern types (as “* The Old English,” 
** Renaissance,” ‘Jacobean’? and 
** Georgian’ on Plate XXXVII) are 
deplorable, being, in fact, in the worst 
** Victorian’? manner. Some of the 
modern staircases photographed are 
more interesting as examples of designs 
by the archite¢is whose names are 
attached than as models worthy of 
commendation. 

The value of the books lies in their 
instructions for setting-out and con- 
struction of stairs and handrails. Mr. 
Ellis describes and illustrates the dif- 
ferent systems of setting-out curves 
(cylinder, ordinates, tangents), and 
modifies these by methods of his own, 
which he has evolved in the course of 
sixty years’ experience. ‘There is one 
photograph (Plate LXI) of a modern 
Georgian stair, put together in the 
workshop, but it is not identified with 
any of the author’s drawings. Another 
stair made by one of the author's 
pupils is similarly unattached. Photo- 
graphs of stairs and handrails, made 
in accordance with the author’s method, 
would have been most interesting and 
convincing; as assembled, the photo- 
graphs and the drawings stand aloof 
from one another, though each is 
admirable. 

Mr. Ellis defines the spheres of archi- 
tect and joiner (p. 12, “ Staircases ” 
“The architect decides the pitch and 
the staircase hand decides the rise and 
going or the proportions of the steps ”’; 
but, even if his division of responsi- 
bility be accepted—which I doubt 
any archite¢t must profit by studying 
these books, which are full of valuable 
information. For example, page 31, 
** Staircases ” ‘**Fix the carriage 
under the stair after it is placed in 
position, cutting away the back of 
the treads until a solid seating through- 
out has been obtained. This, though a 
little more trouble than fixing the 
carriage first, prevents risk of 
* squeaking.’ ”’ 

The method of fixing balusters to 
steps (Plate XXX) includes cast-iron 
balusters to stiffen the balustrade by 
introduction at certain intervals, but 
a better practice (to which allusion is 
not made here) is to carry the square 
of each baluster down through the 
stair end, as in the photograph (right 
(Plate XL). This was the early- 
eighteenth-century method in good 
work, and the alternate vertical and 
horizontal grains produce a_ pleasing 
effect. 


The staircase at Coleshill is dated 1640 
in the photograph, which is twenty 
years too early. This, like other 
matters criticized, is a comparatively 
trivial blemish in really important 


QUESTIONS 


Construction of a Roof 
H.C. writes: ‘Jn the design of a roof 


Sor a covered market, two materials (i.e., 
slates and asbestos sheets) have been sug- 
gested for the roof covering. It is necessary 
to keep the temperature of the market as cool 
as possible, and with this point in view I 
would be glad to know the relative values of 
the two materials. The asbestos sheets would 
be secured to steel angle purlins, and the slates 
to Boards, felt and 4-in. x 2-in. purlins.” 


The asbestos cement roof does not 
provide the same degree of thermal 
insulation as the boarded, felted and 
slated roof. On the other hand, it is 
much cheaper in first cost, and the 
following calculations of the annual 
charges are, therefore, of interest : 
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and valuable works like the present. 
NATHANIEL LLOYD 


Modern Practical Stairbuilding and Handrailing. 
By George Ellis. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 
Price 30s. 


THAT ARISE 


This product in the asbestos cement 
construction works out at £1,150 and 
for the slate roofing £1,740, showing 
the asbestos to be 34 per cent. cheaper. 

The whole question is dominated by 
the degree of insulation required, and 
there is little doubt that for the par- 
ticular building in question an asbestos 
cement roof covering, lined with a 
synthetic insulating board, would be 
the more economical. Cc. W. G. 


Joints to Rain-water Piping 


B. A. writes: ‘* J have continually in- 
cluded in my specifications that the joints of 
rain-water piping are to be made with red 
lead cement, and I have observed that a 
number of architects provide for this work to 





ROOF COVERINGS 


j-in. corrugated 
asbestos cement 
sheets on steel 


purlin 


Thermal transmission 0-96 
B.T.Us, ft.* °F. 
Area of roofing squares 


400 


taken as 600 to 


Ss 


Slates on felt on | Remarks 
I-in. close 
boarding or 


wood rafters 


Calculated from test re- 
sults. 
| Assumed for basis 
of calculation. 


of 


allow for corru- 


gations 
2,540 


20 


Fuel consumption (lb, steam-hr. 
Life in years. . 

Capital cost of roof covering 1,200 
Capital cost of heating plant 1,800 


Total capital costs 3.000 

Interest on capital at 5 per cent... 150 

Sinking fund for roof covering for 
life, as above ee 6 

Sinking fund for heating plant for 
twenty-five years’ life 

Cost of fuel .. 


36 
38 


508 


Cost of maintenance 


Total annual charges .. 


which in the case of the slate 


From the above, it will be observed 
that for a heated building the slate 
type of construction justifies the ex- 
penditure. 

On the other hand, as the building in 
question may not be artificially heated, 
the comparative efficiencies may be 
taken as the ratio of the products of 
their respective thermal transmissions 
and the capital costs. 


roof shows a return of 


1,370 | Calculated. 
25 Estimated. 


Including purlins as 
described. 

Calculated for average 
conditions. 


£ 
3,480 


1,000 


4,480 


224 


Taken as 2s. per 1,000 
lb. steam for 2,000 
hours. 


598 


16 per cent. on the extra capital invested. 


be done. I have also noticed that builders 
have invariably finished or suggested finishing 
the piping with unmade joints, explaining 
that as the passage of rain-water does not 
leave any objectionable deposit, the pipes do 
not get foul and that there is reason in 
making these joints. As I hesitate to suggest 
agreeing with builders on this matter, is 
there any good reason why the joints should 
not be left open?” 
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I suggest that your querist continues 
to specify made joints for rain-water 
piping, and insists upon the work being 


carried out. I know that a large 
number of builders like to avoid 
executing work in this’ manner, 


especially speculating builders who, 
with numbers of small savings, such 
as these, erect a house without any 
thought for the cost of maintenance 
caused by the use of cheap materials. 
All ironwork which is exposed and 
unpainted is liable to rust, and the 


trouble experienced in the case of 


rain-water piping is that the rusting 


takes place around the sockets, which 
in course of time crack. 

If only for this reason, the sockets 
should be properly filled. 

During a long experience in repair 
work I have observed numbers of 
defects in lengths of piping well above 
ground. These have been caused 
through unmade joints, where a portion 
of the socket has cracked and fallen 
away. 

Another failure is caused through the 
bottom lengths being knocked, the 
sockets cracked, and the fixing against 
the wall becoming loosened. 4G. E. D. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 
Second Reading in the House of Lords 


[By OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVE | 


HE second reading of the Town and 
Country Planning Bill was moved 
in the House of Lords by Lord Gage, 
who said that the general objects of the 
measure were to secure proper sanitary 
conditions, amenities and convenience, 
and to preserve existing buildings or 
other objects of architectural, historic 
or artistic interest and places of natural 
interest or beauty. The Bill was de- 
signed to do just and _ reasonable 
things, not to create arcadian or 
pastoral conditions, nor to give local 
authorities powers to indulge in wild 
building schemes. 

Among the opponents of the Bill were 
Lord Dynevor, who said it would be 
very costly in regard to both public and 
local expenditure, and Lord Banbury, 
who said that he was not an artistic 
person and did not very much believe 
in the sense of those people who were 
artistic for the moment. He could 
remember the years 1860 to 1870, and 
not everything that was artistic then 
was artistic in 1880 to 1900. Now a 
new artistic development had arisen 
and had led to the destruction of 
Dorchester House and the erection of 
something awful in its place. Assuming 
it was necessary to have artistic build- 
ings, could they afford them ? He did 
not think they could. 

The Bishop of Winchester supported 
the Bill, which, he said, would enable 
local authorities in the future to 
re-develop built-over districts on sound 
and wise lines. The Bill did something 
also to preserve the countryside. No- 
where in the world could there be 
found such loveliness combined with 
peace as in this country. In all direc- 
tions this was being destroyed by the 
jerry-builder. Teashops, petrol stations, 
bungalows, were being put up without 
plan. Leith Hill, in Surrey, had been 
saved from such destruction only by 
the efforts of private persons. The 
Bill would enable such action to be 
taken by public authorities in future. 
But there was one serious omission. 


The Bill did not provide sufficient 
protection for the environment of 
ancient buildings of historic interest. 
One of the most hallowed places in 
England was Glastonbury. A parking 
station for motor-cars, with petrol 
pumps, was provided there which 
actually touched the walls of the ruins. 
It was hideous beyond words. He 
hoped that the Bill would be so 
amended as to prevent the ruin of 
such places by the erection of un- 
sightly buildings in their surroundings. 
In the course of further debate, 
several peers opposed the Bill on 
economy grounds, but Lord Crawford 
pointed out that there was nothing 
more costly than bad town planning 
and nothing more economical than 
good town planning. Money had been 
thrown away in the most scandalous 
fashion by bad town planning. To 
improve Peacehaven—a vast colony of 
buildings erected in the most haphazard 


fashion — would absorb more than 
double the value of the area itself. 
Ribbon development was also ex- 


tremely wasteful. Cottages, bungalows, 
small houses, were strung in long lines 
at either side of the roads, instead of 
being grouped together as centres of 
communal life in the charming fashion 
of English villages. The provision of 
in such cases was 


necessary services 
most costly. It was said that the local 
authorities were deficient in taste. 


There were cases that would cover that 
form of attack. The local authority of 
Dundee allowed their Town House to 
be destroyed, a building which, he 
thought, had symbolized the staunch- 
ness and strength of that interesting 
town; and in London, the greatest of 
our local authorities had desired the 
destruction of one of the greatest of our 
national buildings—Waterloo Bridge. 


But those cases were exceptional. The 
local authorities were not the chief 
offenders. Bad planning was the 


work, in many cases, of private indi- 
viduals. The Bill would help the local 
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authorities in good planning. One of 
the most valuable things in the Bill was 
the assistance it gave to regional 
planning. He looked forward to great 
things from the Bill, which would con- 
tribute to the dignity and efficiency of 
our towns and countryside. 

The Lord Chancellor, replying for 
the Government, said that it was 
obvious that the idea of town planning 
commanded the sympathy of the House. 
It could not be otherwise. No one 
desired to see land wastefully or 
selfishly used. Many of the difficulties 
and troubles that had arisen were due 
not to the action of the old landlords 
but to speculative builders and specu- 
lative land jobbers. It was only 
natural that there should be some 
difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of certain provisions of the Bill 
and the machinery by which it was 
proposed to carry them out. But he 
would suggest that, in legislation of 
this character, introduced in response 
to a considerable volume of public 
opinion, the main things to consider 
and ensure were, first, economy and, 
secondly, the adequacy of the safe- 
guards set up against injury being done 
in the schemes. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


The House of Commons 
Reconditioning of Rural Cottages 

At question time in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Hirst asked the Minister 
of Health how much public money had 
been expended on the reconditioning 
of rural cottages under the Act of 1926. 

Mr. E. Brown, who replied, said that 
the total amount paid by local authorities 
in England and Wales up to March 31, 
1932, by way of grants under the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Acts was 
£376,932. One-half of this amount 
was being defrayed by the Exchequer 
by annual grants towards the loan 
charges, the amount so paid to March 
31 last being £10,530; 4,775 buildings 
had been converted or improved. 
Treatment and Cost of Two New Bridges 

Mr. Lees-Jones asked the Minister of 
Transport the estimated cost of archi- 
tectural bronze and other ornamental 
treatment on the new Chiswick and 
Twickenham bridges, and the estimated 
total cost of each bridge. 

Mr. Pybus said that the estimated 
cost of bronze and other ornamental 
treatment for the new Twickenham 
Bridge was £17,560. Although orna- 
mental in appearance, the bronze 
served strictly practical purposes. No 
bronze work was being applied to the 
Chiswick Bridge. Neither of the bridges 
was elaborate in its architectural design, 
and use and beauty were too in- 
separably wedded to enable their 
respective costs to be assessed. The total 
costs of construction were estimated at 
£227,000 for the Chiswick Bridge and 
£221,500 for the Twickenham Bridge. 
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LAW REPORT 


ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE 


Stearns v. Holloways Properties. Chancery 
Division. Before Mr. Justice Luxmoore 


HIS was an action by the trustees 

of the late James G. Chilling- 
worth against the defendants, Holloways 
Properties, of Grosvenor Road, S.W., 
for an injunction restraining them from 
erecting in Marsham Street, West- 
minster, any buildings so as to cause a 
nuisance or illegal obstruction to the 
plaintiffs’ ancient lights on the ground 
and first floors of their premises, 
40 Marsham Street. 

Defendants, by their defence, said 
they had not threatened nor had they 
any present intention of extending their 
present building as alleged or at all. 

Sir Herbert Cunliffe, k.c., and Mr. 
R. W. Walters appeared for the 
plaintiffs, and Mr. Gover, k.c., and 
Mr. Hart for the defendants. 


Sir Herbert, in opening, said his 
clients were the owners in fee simple 
of 40 Marsham Street, and_ the 
defendants were property owners and 
builders and were erecting opposite 
plaintiffs’ premises what he could only 
describe as a gigantic building, which, 
if completed as contemplated, would 
destroy the light coming to plaintiffs’ 


premises. To some extent the 
defendants’ building had been com- 
pleted, but he was asking for an 


injunction to restrain defendants from 
continuing any further to erect buildings 
of an excessive height and to pull down 
so much of the building already erected 
a$ infringed the plaintiffs’ rights. 
Proceeding, Sir Herbert said Marsham 
Street was about 30 or 35 ft. wide, and 
up to the time of defendants’ operations 
the buildings on both sides of the street 
were of an appropriate type for a street 
of that width, so that the house got a 


OUR PRESIDENTS: 6 


G. F. Beckett 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland 


M® GEORGE FRANCIS BECKETT, 
born in 1877, is the son of 
James Beckett, well known for many 
years as one of Dublin’s most 
prominent building contractors. His 
architectural career began as 
pupil and junior 
assistant to 
James F. Fuller, 
F.s.A., and fur- 
ther = architec- 
tural experience 
was gained in 
the offices of 
Thomas Worth- 
ington and Sons, 
Manchester. 

In 1898 he set 
up in private 
practice’ in 
Dublin, his first 
work of impor- 
tance being the 
premises of the 
Dublin Bread 
Co., in Lower 
O’Connell Street. 


From 
1910 he was occupied on a series 
of Methodist churches at Dolphin’s 


1g00 to 


Barn, Roscrea, Sutton, Killarney 
and elsewhere. At this time he was 
closely concerned with the progress 
of the ArchiteCtural Association, 
Ireland, filling the offices of hon. 
secretary and hon. treasurer, and in 
1909 he was elected president, a 
position which he again occupied in 





1919. Among further works may be 
mentioned renovations to the Pea- 
mount Sanatorium, and the 
Memorial Hall, Wesley College, 
Dublin. In1g21 he tookintopartner- 
ship Mr. C. A. Harrington, last year’s 
President of the 
Association, and 
the firm has 
since carried out 
a large volume 
of work, includ- 
ing the Tobacco 
Factory for 
Messrs. Clarke 
and 2On ; 
Kilteragh Man- 
sions, Dublin; 
Victoria House, 
Dalkey ; numer- 
ous branches of 
the Munsterand 
Leinster Bank, 
and (inco-opera- 
tion with Messrs. 
James Beckett 
as contractors) all the Dublin work 
of Messrs. W. and R. Jacob & Co. 
Mr. Beckett has devoted a great 
deal of time as a member of the 
Civic Survey Committee, which 
produced the monumental Dublin 
Civic Survey of 1925. Since then he 
has been indefatigable as_ hon. 
secretary of the Civics Institute of 
Ireland and in the advancement of 
town planning. 
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reasonable amount of light. The 
buildings were about the same height 
as the width of the street. The 
defendants had taken down the 
buildings opposite the _ plaintiffs’ 
premises, and according to the plans 
they had shown the plaintiffs they were 
proceeding to cover the area opposite, 
some 200 ft. in frontage and 200 ft. in 
depth, with buildings that reached to 
a considerable height, which would 
have the effect of seriously injuring 
plaintiffs’ lights. 

The plans the plaintiffs had seen 
showed that the whole area in question 
would be ultimately covered. 

The matter came to the knowledge of 
the plaintiffs in the early part of 1931. 
The premises were leased to the 
Church of England Temperance 
Society, and they informed the plaintiffs 
that some building operations were 
contemplated on the opposite side of 
the street by the defendants. Mr. 
W. E. A. Brown, the architectural 
representative of the plaintiffs, got into 
communication with Mr. _ Frazer 
Tomlins, the architect of the defendants. 
The building the defendants had erected 
was about 60 ft. or thereabouts to the 
parapet, and then it went up in steps 
to 100 ft. behind; and this, commented 
counsel, in a street only 3o ft. wide. 
Counsel added, “I say that this does 
not leave sufficient light for reasonable 
and domestic purposes.”’ Ultimately, 
Mr. Waldram, the daylight expert, was 
instructed for the plaintiffs, and he got 
into touch with Mr. Frazer Tomlins. 

With regard to plaintiffs’ rights, 
Sir Herbert stated that the building 
that occupied the site of the present 
building of plaintiffs was pulled down 
in 1911, and the ancient lights of that 
building were incorporated in the new 
building. The twenty years which gave 
the plaintiffs their rights with regard to 
the new building did not mature till 
December, 1931, and the plaintiffs then 
took steps to preserve their rights. 

Counsel emphasized the fact that 
although only part of the defendants’ 
building was erected, there was evidence 
from the “teeth” left at the side of 
the walls and the plans that the 
defendants intended to cover the whole 
area with the gigantic building 
proposed. : 

The defence set up was that the 
modified plans were adequate to 
prevent any serious obstruction of 
access of light to the plaintiffs’ premises, 
and that the defendants’ building would 
not diminish or obstruct the access of 
light. Defendants denied that any of 
the windows in the plaintiffs’ building 
were ancient lights, or that they 
coincided with any of the windows in 
the old building. Further, they pleaded 
that they did not threaten and intend 
to extend the buildings, and that if 
plaintiffs were entitled to any right of 


reset ae 
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light, such right would not be seriously 
interfered with by any building they 
erected on the southern extension. In 
the alternative, if plaintiffs had any 
right to light and defendants’ building 
caused any obstruction or diminution 
of light, defendants contended that the 
same could be adequately compensated 
for by damages. 

The experts called on behalf of the 
plaintiffs were Mr. P. J. Waldram, 
Mr. W. E. Brown, Mr. Roland Welch, 
F.R.I.B.A.,and Mr. Hugh Gillespie Brown. 

For the defendants the following gave 
evidence: Mr. John Swarbrick, Mr. 
Alfred C. Seabold, Mr. E. A. Acker- 
man, Mr. H. J. Holloway, and Mr. 
Frazer Tomlins. 

After a hearing lasting many days, 
the parties arrived at a settlement of 
the action. 

The terms were not announced. 


SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


STUDENTS’ EVENING AT THE R.I.B.A. 


N Wednesday, June 15, a Students’ 

Evening was held in connection with 
the R.I.B.A. Exhibition of Architects’ 
Working Drawings. ‘There was a good 
attendance of students, and they spent 
a considerable time inspecting the 
exhibition, which included drawings 
kindly lent by : 
Messrs. W. H. Ansell, F.R.1.8.A. (Hospital at 
Westbury, Wilts.); T. P. Bennett, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Saville Theatre); H. T. Buckland, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Violet Melchett Infant Welfare Centre); 
Herbert O. Ellis and Clarke, Fr.r.1.B.a. (Daily 
Express Building); and E. Stanley Hall, 
F.R.1.B.A. (Laboratory Block, Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital, Hammersmith; House at Headley, 
Surrey). 
Messrs. W. H. Ansell, T. P. Bennett, 
B. W. L. Gallannaugh (representing 
Messrs. Herbert O. Ellis and Clarke), 
R. S. T. Sewell and G. Westrup 
(representing Mr. E. Stanley Hall), 
kindly attended and explained to the 
students the special points of interest 
in their respective drawings. 


STOCKHOLM PLANNING COMPETITION 


A complete set of plans and photo- 
graphs of Stockholm, and other matters 
of interest to those contemplating 
entering the recently announced com- 
petition for replanning part of Stock- 
holm are now on exhibition at the 
Architectural Association and will be 
on view daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
until July 8 next. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 


The annual general meeting of the 
British Standards Institution was held 
on June 9. 

Mr. Maurice Wilson, Chairman of 
the General Council, reported that the 
Supplemental Royal Charter autho- 
rizing the change of title from “ British 
Engineering Standards Association ” 
to “ British Standards Institution ” had 
been received, and that the general 
reorganization and development and 


the new divisions dealing with building 
and chemical subjects were going 
forward satisfactorily. 

During the year the membership of 
the Institution has increased by 23 per 
cent., due in some degree to the 
widening of the scope of its activities, 
but also to a considerable extent to the 
growing recognition of the value of its 
work to trade and commerce. 


OBITUARY 


W. H. ATKIN-BERRY 


WE regret to record the sudden 
death, on the day of his retirement, 
of Mr. William Henry Atkin-Berry, 
F.R.I.B.A., Which occurred in his office 
in Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
Mr. Atkin-Berry was educated at 
Dulwich College and the Architectural 
Association and Royal Academy 
Schools, later being articled to the 
late William Reddall, F.r.1.B.A. He 
commenced practice in London in 
1882. After travelling extensively in 
Egypt, India, Italy, France and 
Belgium, he entered into partnership 
with the late William Kidner, F.R.1.B.A. 
He has served on the R.I.B.A. Council 
and Practice Standing Committee— 
during several sessions as chairman of 
the latter; and has occupied the 
positions of vice-president (1885-1886) 
and hon. secretary (1881-82) of the 
Architectural Association. 
Mr. Atkin-Berry’s architectural work 
was principally of a domestic char- 
acter, but he was also responsible 
for banks, offices, business offices, etc., 
both at home and abroad. He was 
over seventy years of age. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


September 1.—Sending-in Day. All-British 
House (cost: £1,000 or less) for the In- 
corporated Association of Architeéts and 
Surveyors. Premiums: 50 guineas, 20 guineas, 
and 10 guineas. Conditions, etc., from the 
Secretary, I.A.A.S., 1 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. 


February 1, 1933.—The city of Stockholm 
invites town-planning experts all over the 
world to enter a competition for a town-plan 
for the part of the city called Lower Norrmalm, 
which is now mainly built in conformity with 
a town-plan drawn up in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The competition is thrown 
open for the purpose of securing preliminary 
proposals for a solution of the town-planning 
problem, which would—within reasonable 
economical limits—render possible a gradual 
reconstruction of this part of the town, keeping 
in view present requirements both as regards 
the capacity of the streets and the supply of 
light and air. For the examination of the 
proposals a committee of nine persons has been 
appointed, including among others George L. 
Pepler (London), Professor Hermann Jansen 
(Berlin), and Professor Ragnar Ostberg (Stock- 
holm). A sum of 60,000 kronor (£3,077) has 
been placed at the disposal of the Prize Com- 
mittee, to be expended on prizes and purchases, 
The money will be allocated as follows: First 
prize, 20,000 kronor (£1,025); second prize, 
15,000 kronor (£769); and third prize (£513). 
The purchase price in no case will be less than 
5,000 kronor (£256). The proposals must be 
delivered to the Registrar, Town-planning 
Office, Stadshuset, Stockholm, from whom all 
necessary documents can be obtained, at the 
latest by 4 p.m. on February 1, 1933. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29 


EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS AND 
MODELS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE, organized by the 
R.I.B.A. At the Art Gallery, Manchester. Until 
July 3. 

RoyaAL ACADEMY, Burlington House,W. Annual 
Summer Exhibition. Until August 6. 

Str JoHN SOANE’S MusEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.z. Open on weekdays, ong es Sa, 
10.30 a.m. to5 p.m. Until August. 10.30 a.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of photographs and plans of 
Stockholm, and other matter of interest to those 
contemplating entering the competition for replanning 
part of Stockholm (see Competitions Open). Until 
July 8. (10 a.m. to 7 p.m.) 10 a.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30 

NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING COUNCIL. 
At the County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 
Annual Conference of Local Authorities in the London 
and Home Counties to consider the following: The 
Administration of the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Act, 1924; the Problem of the Slum, and the Adminis- 
tration of the Housing Acts, 1925 and 1930; the Rural 
Housing Problem, including the Administration of the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, 1926 and 1931; and 
the Town and Country Planning Bill, 1932. Sessions: 
Ir am. to i p.m.; 2.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. Chairman: 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.1.B.A. 2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Annual 
summer outing. Assemble at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, at 10.20 a.m. 10.20 a.m. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, Week-end visit to 
Bath and District. Until Monday, July 4. Meet at 
Pump Room at 8 p.m. 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 2 

Sunrise, 4.47 a.m. Sunset, 9.20 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. At Bluecoat 
Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. Exhibition of 
architectural drawings by members of the School, to 
be opened by G. Grey Wornum, F.R.1.B.A. The 
exhibition, which will include G. Grey Wornum’s 
drawings for the New R.I.B.A. Headquarters, will 
remain open until July 16, between the hours of 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Professor Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.I.B.A., 
will present the Book of the School to Professor C. H. 


Reilly, 0.B.E., V.P.R.I.B.A. 4 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Visit to 
the new Dock Works, Southampton. 2 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JULY 8 
A.A, SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 34 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Annual exhibition and prize distribution. 
3-30 p.m. Also exhibition of students’ work. Until 
July 29. 10 a.m, to 6 p.m, 3.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 9 
Sunrise, 4.54 a.m. Sunset, 9.16 p.m. 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. At Brighton. Forty- 
third Congress. Until July 16. 


THURSDAY, JULY 14 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. Tour to Copenhagen and 
Stockholm between August 13 and 24. The party 
will be conducted by Edgar A. D. Tanner, A.R.1.B.A. 
Applications should be made to the Secretary, 
A.A.S.T.A., 26 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, by July 14. 


FRIDAY, JULY 15 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. At Brighton. Forty- 
third Congress. Meeting, in the Royal Pavilion, of the 
architecture, town planning and mines y= 
a.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 16 

Sunrise, 5.1 a.m. Sunset, 9.ro p.m. 

NATIONAL TRUST AND THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. Visit to the Old Essex 
Town of Saffron Walden. 

St. PAvUL’s ECCLESIASTICAL SOCIETY. Visit to St. 
Mary Magdalene, East Ham Church. Guide: The 
Rev. M. O. HODSON, M.A. 2.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JULY 19 
HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
AssociaTION. At Bournemouth. Annual exhibition. 
Until July 23. Address by T. DARCY BRADDELL, 
F.R.LB.A. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 20 

INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS, 
Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane, E.C.4. Annual 
Conference. Until July 22. Morning Session: Message 
to be read from William R. Moore, President of the 
American Institute of Interior Decorators. Papers on 
“The Art Education of the Decorator,” by E. M. 
O’Rorke Dickey, m.A.; ‘“‘ Colour in Interior Decora- 
tion,”’ by Hesketh Hubbard, R.B.A., R.O.1.; ‘‘ Practical 
Steps required to make British Industrial Art Pre- 
eminent,” by C. L. Stocks; and “The Value of 
Tradition in Artistic Training, and the Dangers of 
Modernism in Art,’’ by Sir Charles C. Allom, F.1.B.D. 
Afternoon Session: Visits to the Mansion House, 
conducted by Sydney Tatchell, F.R.1.B.A.; and the 
premises of Messrs. Courtauld, Ltd., St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, where an address will be given on textiles. 
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TRADE NOTES 


No one will deny the urgent need for an 
eleéiric light switch that will indicate its 
position in the dark. For hotels, ships’ 
holds and cabins, stairways and cellars, etc., 
such a switch is essential. The best solution 
of the problem we have seen is the Tucker 
Tumbler switch with a luminous dolly. 
This is made of a self-luminant material, 
and does not first have to absorb light 
before expelling it in the dark. In fadt, the 
material is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. J. H. Tucker & Co., Ltd., 
of King’s Road, Tyseley, Birmingham, to 
retain its luminous properties for at least 
ten years. It should therefore be possible 
to fit the switch in situations where day- 
light never penetrates, with the utmost 
assurance that it will fulfil its purpose. 

* 

**The most severe and protracted 
have proved that a paint containing both 
white lead and oxide of zinc possesses a sum 
total of qualities and an absence of faults 
which neither pigment used by 
itself can claim. This does not mean that 
any haphazard mixture of the two pigments 
will produce an ideal paint for general 
painting purposes. There must be, first, 
a correct proportion maintained between 
the lead and the Secondly, those 
mediums and drying agents which have 
been found by careful experiment to be best 
for this particular purpose must be used. 
And lastly, the whole of the ingredients must 
be correétly balanced and amalgamated. 
Amorol white decorators’ superfine pre- 
pared paint consists, as to its pigment, 
of 75 per cent. white lead and 25 per cent. 
zinc oxide, together with genuine linseed 
oil and genuine American turpentine, and 
the necessary driers. In the large range of 
colours in which it is made and supplied, 
the same principle of combining lead and 
zinc in the basic content of Amorol is 
observed.”—From Paint, a_ bi-monthly 
magazine, published by the Walpamur 
Co., Ltd., Walpamur House, Rathbone 
Place, W.1. 


tests 


when 


zinc. 
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When the floodlighting of the centre 
portion of Selfridge’s premises in Oxford 
Street, W., was recently completed, 
the building became, it is stated, the first 
stores in London to be illuminated in colour. 
The greater part of the building is, of course, 
floodlighted in the usual manner, but the 
main entrance, about 50 ft. in width, is 
bathed in a flame-coloured light, which 
tones with the bronze work and the gilded 
clock. Mars and Saturn proje¢tors, fitted 
with Ediswan lamps, are used. Most of 
the projectors are located in the main 
parapet, but a few subsidiary ones are 
situated in the canopy. Only British 
materials were used by the Ediswan 
Company, who executed the installations. 


* 

Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons: 
Ltd., constructional engineers, have re- 
moved their West End offices to more 
commodious and convenient premises at 
54 Victoria Street, S.W.1. These are 
situated on the ground floor. A technical 
staff, who are at the disposal of architects 
and others at any time, are maintained at 
these offices. The firm have also opened a 
branch office at 10 Portland Street, South- 
ampton, for the convenience of clients in 
that area. Mr. G. M. Radwell is the area 
representative. 

* 

Messrs. Ernest Ingram Hill, Ltd., the 
advertising and sales promotion experts, 
have removed from 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 
where the accommodation was no longer 
adequate for their growing business, to 
Buckingham House, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Telephone number: 


Temple Bar 6202. 
+ 


Mr. E. J. Fox, the managing director of 
the Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd., near 
Nottingham, has been elected chairman of 
the Council of the Society of British Gas 
Industries for the coming year. 

+. 

Mr. Reginald P. Morgan, F.1.s.A., the Clerk 
to the Works and Stores Committee, has 
been promoted to the position of Deputy 
Clerk to the Metropolitan Water Board. 


The entrance 
foyer of the 
RegalCinema, 
Dunfermline. 
Designed by 
T. Bowhill 
Gibson. The 
walls have 
been carried 
out in Wal- 
pamur. The 
panels depict 
pastoral scenes 
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THE BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Following are the names of the general 
contractors, and some of the sub-contra¢tors 
for the buildings illustrated in this issue : 

The Sanderson Laboratories, Edinburgh 
University (pages 853-856). Sub-contrac- 
tors : Colin Macandrew, Ltd., mason and 
brick work; Nathaniel Grieve, carpenter 
and joiner work; William Barton and Sons, 
plumber work; Stuart’s Granolithic Co., 
Ltd., reinforced concrete; Redpath, Brown 
& Co., Ltd., structural steel work; Toffolo 


Jackson, terrazzo work; Henry Hope and 


Sons, Ltd., metal windows; Ashwell and 
Nesbit, heating: J. Johnston Foggo, elec- 
trical installation. 

The Grant Institute of Geology, Edinburgh 
University (pages 853-858). Sub-contrac- 
tors: Colin Macandrew, Ltd., mason 
work; Nathaniel Grieve, carpenter and 


joiner work; William Barton and Sons, 


Ltd., plumber work; William Stewart, 
plaster work; Alexander Ogilvy, slater and 
harling work; Toffolo Jackson & Co., 
terrazzo work; Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., 
steel casements; Dickson and Walker, 
glazier work; Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd., 
reinforced concrete work; Ashwell and 
Nesbit, Ltd., heating installation; Mitchell 
Graham & Co., eleétrical work; Thomas 
Hadden, wrought-iron work; A. C. Wood 
and Son, painter work. 

The Savoy Cinema, Wandsworth (pages 
859-862). General contractors, Hunter and 
Clark, Ltd. Sub-contra¢tors: Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., steelwork; Concrete, 
Ltd., reinforced concrete; Adams Bros. 
Liverpool), Ltd., plain and decorative 
plaster; G. N. Haden & Co., Ltd., heating 
and ventilating; Richardson Building Sup- 
plies, roof covering; Barr & Co., vacuum 
cleaning; Garton and Thorne, canopy, 
metalwork, etc.; Morris & Co., seating; 


J. Templeton & Co., carpets; Carpets and 


Curtains, Ltd., curtains and _ hangings; 
Ross Ltd., projection machines; W. Draper 
& Co., Ltd., electrical and projection 
box installations; F. H. Pride, lighting 
fixtures; Eleétric Construction Co., Ltd., 
motor generators; Chloride Eleétrical 
Storage Co., Ltd., electric storage batteries; 
Robert Davidson, plumbing, etc.; Borough 
Electric Signs, neon signs; Heaton, Tabb 
& Co., Ltd., interior decorations; Thomas 
Cook, Ltd., terrazzo flooring; R. G. Ward 
& Co., Ltd., multicoloured brickwork ; 
Crittall Manufa@turing Co., Ltd., metal 
casements; Holophane, Ltd., colour-lighting 
installation; Western Eleétric Co., Ltd., 
talking-picture equipment. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. J. D. M. Harvey has removed his 
office to 5 Thayer Street, Manchester 
Square, W.1. Telephone No.: Welbeck 1861. 
Messrs. Percy Tubbs, Son and Duncan, 
chartered architeéts, have removed their 
offices to No. 16 Harpur Street, W.C.1. 
The telephone number has not been 
altered (Holborn 9631). 
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THE WEEK’S BUILDING NEWS 


LONDON & DISTRICTS (15-MILES RADIUS) 

Plans passed by the acton Corporation : 
Factory extension for Premier Drum Co., 
Standard Road; factory extension for Yeast 
Produéts, Park Royal Road, and factory for 
Argonaut Varnish Co., Ltd., Gorst Road, for 
Mr. F. E. Simpkins; packing-case warehouse, 
Westfields Road, for British Can Co., Ltd.; 
six houses, Western Avenue, for Messrs. J. 
Atherton & Co.: three shops and flats, The 
Vale, for Mr. G. Wilby: additions for Messrs. 
P. Keevil and Sons, Westfield Road, for Mr. 
Henry Tanner; two houses, Twyford Crescent, 
for Messrs. Eydmann, Street and Bridge: 
factory for Lancashire Dynamo and Crypto, 
Ltd., Acton Lane, for Wesley Estates, Ltd. 

Plans passed by the BATTERSEA B.c.: Club 
premises, New Road, for Mr. T. F. W. Grant 
on behalf of the Rev. H. Gilbert; lock-up shops, 
Northcote Road, for Messrs. Hillier, Parker, 
May and Rowden: four houses, St. James 
Road, for Messrs. Fawcett & Co. (Clapham), 
Ltd.; alterations, ‘‘ Clock House’ public- 
house, Battersea Park Road, for Mr. C. A. 
Baker, on behalf of Messrs. Charrington & 
Co., Ltd. 

The BERMONDSEY B.C. is to erect twenty-four 
flats on the first section of the Redriff estate, 
at a cost of £14,360; and forty-four flats and 
five shops, on the third section of the estate, at 
a cost of £26,360. 

Plans passed at coutspon: Two houses, 
Bradmore Way, for Mr. D. A. Davey: two 
houses, Vale Road, for Mr. T. A. Parker: 
house, Woodplace Lane, for Mr. P. W. Prevett; 
alterations to offices, Smitham Council School, 
Chipstead Valley Road, for the Surrey County 
Council; house, The Wend, for Messrs. Thomas 
and Son; house, Shirley Avenue, for Messrs. 
H. Turnbull & Co.: two houses, Woodman 
Road, for Messrs. Bayley Bros.; addition to 
offices, Brighton Road, for the County of 
London Electric Supply Co., Ltd.; two houses, 
Bradmore Way, for Bradmore Estates, Ltd.; 
two houses, Melrose Road, for Mr. H. Salter. 

Plans passed by the EAsT HAM Corporation : 
Alterations, 699 Romford Road, for Mr. 
W. Evans; two houses, Third Avenue, for Mr. 
A. Middleton; alterations, 357 Green Street, 
for Messrs. H. C. Horswill, Ltd.; four lock-up 
shops, Barking Road, for Mr. C. G. Wright; 
five houses, Saxon Road, for Mr. R. J. L. Slater. 

The HACKNEY B.C. recommends the erection of 
200 tenements in Lower Clapton Road, at a 
cost of £151,000, from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Joseph. 

Plans passed by t.c.c.: Buildings, rear of 
417-429 North End Road, Fulham, for Messrs. 
G. A. Sexton and Sons, on behalf of Messrs. 
F. H. Barber & Co., Ltd.:; block of flats, Abbey 
Road, St. John’s Wood, for Messrs. Gunton and 
Gunton; buildings, rear of 140 High Street, 
Shadwell, for Messrs. Mark W. King and Sons, 
on behalf of the Highways Club; premises, 
Stamford Street, Southwark, for Messrs. Fox 
and Baily, on behalf of Messrs, J. Sainsbury, 
Ltd.; buildings, rear of 97 Clapton Common, 
Hackney, for Messrs. Gooderson and Buckley; 
buildings, corner Warwick Road and The 
Avenue, Hackney, for Mr. C. K. Codrington; 
buildings. site of 2-10 St. George’s Road, 
Southwark, for Messrs. Montague Burton, 
Ltd.; buildings, Cornwall Gardens and Stanford 
Road, for Mr. E. Bevington, on behalf of the 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd.; buildings, 
Bird-in-Bush Road, Peckham, for Messrs. 
Wallis Gilbert and Partners. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

The portsmouTH Watch Committee has 
passed plans for alterations at the Hippodrome, 
Commercial Road, for Portsmouth Hippodrome, 
Ltd. 

The portsMoutH Corporation has prepared a 
scheme for the construction of a through road 
from The Square to Fratton Bridge, at an 
estimated cost of £171,000. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 

The sristoc Education Committee has 
acquired a site in Kellaway Avenue for the 
erection of a central school. 

The sristot Corporation is providing sites 
on the Bedminster housing estate, where Mr. 
Edward Robinson is to provide a library and a 
mission hall. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES 

Plans passed by the CHESTERFIELD Corporation: 
Four houses, Brockwell Lane, for Mr. F. L. 
Short; estate layout, Lockoford Lane and 
Brinington Road, for Mr. W. Marsden; bunga- 
low, Derby Road, for Mr. Jones; bungalow, 
Langer Lane, for Mr. E. Johnson: two 
bungalows, Langer Lane, for Messrs. Ervine 
& Co.: two houses, Mansfeldt Road, for 
Mr. S. Wells: shop, Gloucester Road, for 
Mr. W. Cooper: four houses, Brookside estate, 
for Mr. B. Hattersley; house, Brookside estate, 
for Mr. P. G. Kemp: two houses, Mansfeldt 
Road, for Mr. L. Crossley: house, Walton Road, 
for Mr. Perrerdine: house, off Storforth Lane, 
for Mr, J. Gilling: two houses, Walgrove Road, 
for Mr. A. E. Herring: extensions of Hasland 
and Highfield schools, for Education Com- 
mittee; bungalow, Handley Road, for Mr. 
P. Bradley: two houses, Hasland Green, for 
Mr. F. Beardow: two houses, Newbold Road, 
for Mr. W. Bargh: four bungalows, off Chats- 
worth Road, for Mr. W. Rhodes; house, New- 
bold Avenue, for Mr. E. Taylor; bungalow, 
Dark Lane, for Mr. J. T. Lomas; estate layout, 
Newbold Road, for Chatsworth Estates Co. 

The WOLVERHAMPTON Education Committee 
is to erect an infants’ school for 250 pupils at 
Bushberry Hill, at an estimated cost of £8,000. 

Plans passed by the WOLVERHAMPTON Corpora- 
tion : Battery and control house, Bilston Street, 
for Central Eleétricity Board: mills, Cable 
Street, for Monmore Green Rolling Mills Co., 
Ltd.: three houses, Coalway Road, for Mr. 
R. Carpenter; bungalow, Green Lane, for 
Mr. W. H. Munslow: bungalow, Brickkiln 
Street, for Mr. A. Blytains; two cottages, 
Wullon Street, for Mr. W. H. Rogers; shop, 
Trysull Road and milk depot, Stafford Street, 
for Distriét Co-op. Society, Ltd.; two houses, 
Trysull Road, for Mr. J. Hancock; alterations, 
20 Dudley Street, for Messrs. Whitfields (Wol- 
verhampton), Ltd.; licensed premises, Princess 
Street, for Messrs. W. Butler & Co., Ltd.: 
stands, Molineaux Street, for Wolverhampton 
Wanderers F.C., Ltd.; rebuilding premises, 
Darlington Street, for Messrs. J. Gough Noake, 
Ltd. 

EASTERN COUNTIES 

Plans passed by the LowestorT Corporation : 
Twenty houses, Oulton Broad Ward, for 
Mr. A. Ingles; three houses, Water Lane, for 
Mr. W. Alger: alterations and additions, 
Adelaide Stores, High Street, for Messrs. 
Bullard and Sons, Ltd. 

NORTHERN COUNTIES 

The siytH Corporation is to ereét 100 houses 
on the South Farm estate, by dire¢t labour, at 
a cost of £23,466; and prepare plans for the 
erection of fifty small houses for aged people. 

Plans passed by the CAR.LisLe Corporation : 
Three shops, London Road, three houses and 
one shop, Balfour Road, and two _ houses, 
Brampton Road, for Mr. S. W. B. Jack; two 
houses, St. James Road, for Mr. H. Foxall; 
alterations to bakehouse, for Mr. H. E. 
Scarborough; sub-electricity station, Willow 
Holme, for Messrs. Kennedy and Donkin, on 
behalf of the Central Ele¢tricity Board; four 
houses, London Road, for Mr. W. C. Johnston. 
The eccies Corporation has revised the 
layout of the Haddon estate for the erection of 
eighty-six two-story houses and fourteen one- 
story houses. 

Plans passed by the OTLEY v.D.c.: House, 
Prince Henry Road, for Messrs. Swales and 
Thorne; alterations, Market Place, for Messrs. 
Freeman, Hardy and Willis; bungalow, Leeds 


Road, for Mrs. J. Shaw; alterations, Newall 
Hall, for Mr, A. T. Smith, 

_The Durham County Education Committee 
is to provide new premises for the boys’ and 
girls’ secondary schools at sTOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

Plans passed by the sTRETFORD U.D.c. : Eleven 
houses, Coleridge Road, for Messrs. Smith and 
Allcock; sixteen houses, Cromwell Road, for 
Mr. R. P. Wheeler; forty-one houses, Wilton 
Avenue, for Messrs. H. Hampson & Co.; 
fourteen houses, Melfort Avenue, for Mr. 
W. H. Short; four houses, Seymour Grove, and 
four houses and shops, Skerton Road, for 
Mr. H. G, Russell; sixteen houses, Manor Road, 
for Messrs. Freeman, Evans & Co.: acoustics 
laboratory, Westinghouse Road, for Metro- 
Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd.; refinery, Trafford 
Park Road, for Messrs. N. Kilvert and Sons, 
Ltd.: laboratory, off Park Road, for Messrs. 
D. Anderson and Sons, Ltd.; boiler house, etc., 
First Avenue, for Universal Furniture Produés 
Wembley), Ltd.; warehouses, Trafford Park 
Road, for Liverpool Warehousing Co., Ltd.: 
alterations, Elsinore Road, for Messrs. Jesse 
Oldfield, Ltd.; extensions, Hayesleigh work- 
shops, for Henshaw’s Institution for the Blind. 

Ihe waKkEFIELD Corporation is seeking per- 
mission from the Ministry of Health to ere@& a 
further 100 houses on the Eastmoor estate, by 
direct labour. 

Plans passed by the WAKEFIELD Corporation : 
Alterations and additions, “* Robin Hood ” Inn, 
Horbury Road, for Mr. B. Wilson, on behalf 
of J. Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery Co., Ltd.; 
house, St. Mark’s Street, for Mr. W. H. Ogden: 
house, Belle Vue Road, for Mr. G. Spencer; 
two shops, Stanley Street, for Mr. C. H. Fallas; 
additions, premises of Messrs. A. Haley & Co., 
Ltd., Alverthorpe Road, for Messrs. Newbald 
and Hartley; house, Manygates Lane, for Messrs. 
Dobson and Gighall. ; 

The wALisEND Corporation is to ereét forty- 
eight flats, forty-eight three-roomed houses, 
and twenty-four four-roomed houses, on the 
Bewicke estate. 

The waAttsenp Corporation is to approach 
the Ministry of Health with a view to obtaining 
sanc¢tion for the ereétion of eighty-four houses of 
two rooms, with bath and scullery, for rehousing 
aged persons and those with small families, 
The watsaLtt Corporation is to ereét a bus 
garage at Bloxwich, at a cost of £5,000. 

Plans passed by the WARRINGTON Corporation : 
Premises, Barbauld Street, for Warrington 
Co-op. Society, Ltd.; alterations, Buttermarket 
Street, for Messrs. J. Irwin & Co., Ltd.; temple, 
Hanover Street, for Directors of Masonic 
Temple; extensions, Dallam Lane,for Whyman’s 
Foundry Co., Ltd. ; nurses’ dining hall, Warring- 
ton Infirmary, for trustees; additions, Old 
Brewery, Mersey Street, for Messrs. Greenall, 
Whitley & Co., Ltd.; alterations, 7 Winmarleigh 
Street, for Britannic Assurance Co., Ltd.; 
alterations and additions, Wesleyan church 
and schools, Knutsford Road, for trustees: 
extensions, Bell Hall, Orford Lane, for Rev. 
Father Corbishley; alterations and additions, 
Springfield Street, for Royal Insurance Co., Ltd. 


WALES 

The carpirF Corporation is considering plans 
for the erection of an in-patient clinic at the 
mental hospital, at a cost of £12,000. 

Plans passed by the swansea Corporation : 
Three houses, New Well Lane, for Mr. George 
Symons; two houses, Mumbles Road, for Mr. 
A. Adams; three houses, Gower Road, for 
Mr. A. W. Wright; house and shop, Mayhill 
Road, for Mr. Thos. Jones; four houses, 
Westbourne Road, for Mr. C. H. Wastell; two 
houses, Myrtle Grove, for Modern Builders and 
Decorators, Ltd.; rebuilding premises, Green 
Dragon Lane, for Rev. S. Hosgood; electricity 
sub-station, Tir John North, for Central Elec- 
tricity Board; six houses, Giotre Fach Road, 
for Mr. H. Williams; chapel, Townhill, for 
Baptist trustees. 
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RATES OF WAGES 


labourers. The rate for craftsmen working at trades in which 
a separate rate maintains is given in a footnote. The table 
is a selection only. Particulars for lesser localities not 
included may be obtained upon application in writing. 
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The initial letter opposite every entry indicates the grade 
under the Ministry of Labour schedule. The district is that 
to which the borough is assigned in the same schedule. 
‘Column I gives the rates for craftsmen; Column II for 
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A; Driftield Yorkshire 14% 10$ A Neath SWale&M = 16 115 A, Wycombe.. 8S. Counties 144 10% 
A, Droitwich .. Mid. Counties 15 1 of A Nelson . N.W. Counties 16 a 3 Y 
A Dudley Mid. Counties 1 6 1 14 A Newcastle.. N.E. Coast 16 11+ B, ARMOUTH E. Counties 1 3% 112 
Dundee Scotland 16 11 A Newport . S. Wales & M. 16 1 eov ounties 
A > + N S. Wales & M B 114 3B, Yeovil S.W.C 1 3% 112 
A Durbam .. N.E. Coast 16 114 A Normanton Yorkshire 16 11% A York Yorkshire 16 1 1¢ 


* In these areas the rates of wages for certain trades (usually painters and plasterers) vary slightly from those given. 


The rates for every trade in any given area will be sent on request. 
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CURRENT PRICES 


The wages are the standard Union rates of wages ment should be made for the cost of transport. Though 
payable in London at the time of publication. The every care has been taken in its compilation, it is impos- 
prices given below are for materials of good quality, sible to guarantee the accuracy of the list, and readers 
and include delivery to site inCentral LondonArea,unless are advised to have the figures confirmed by trade 
otherwise stated. For delivery outside this area, adjust- inquiry. The wholeof the information given is copyright. 


WAGES SLATER AND TILER SMITH AND FOUNDER—continued. s. d. 
se 4 atlaaal easel Wiatuenin ck Sidieinian aii Rolled steel joists cut to length ° . 10 9 
Bricklayer . > : . per hour 1 7 q d/d ORF London station : Mild steel reinforcing rods, E ° . : : 
Carpenter . . . . . ” S 3 £ a& ” ” i. . . ” 
Joiner . : . ‘oo 1 7 24” X 12° Duchesses . ° - perM. 30 10 o eo ” ° " . 8 $ 
Machinist : : : oo» r 8 22° x 12° Marchionesses ; . = 26 0 Oo ” ” i . I 7 6 
Mason (Banker) . . . oo» I 7 20” X 10” Countesses  . ‘ ‘ os 20 0 Oo ” ” i . ..* 7 6 
» _ (Fixer) . ° ° . r 8 18” x 10" Sanenentane ° i 16 5 6 on ” a . = 7 6 
Plumber . ° ° ° . zs 7 sv x of” 14 7 6 * ” it . oS - i 7 6 
a. ° . e ° . ” I . an pont (random sizes) . per ‘ton 810 0 ” ” ; , 3° 7 4 
perhanger . . . . ” I Delabole slates d/d in full truck loads to 
Glazier - s+ + «© SF @ 17 Nine Elms Station : ae ae ce a of on * & «& a. 
Slater . . . . . oo z 7 20” X 10” medium grey pre 000 (actual) 26 o o Sh many ” ae 7 
Scaffolder “ > z 3 green “ 2715 0 “Antia lash ‘sh . -cacn 2 3 3 3 
Timberman . ° ° ° ° o . 3 Best machine roofing tiles a ; pa 5 0 Oo pasar or shoes - 5 = © 
Navvy ° ° ° e o . 3 Best hand-made do. : ° ° ef 5 10 Oo Bend . e ° wo es  s 
General Labourer ° ° ° ° ” I 2 Hips and valleys . > ‘ - each ot ee ith a . eo & 9 . © 
Sanaa ° ° ° ‘ ° I a », hand-made . ° . = 5 10 Hinds access door . : - ae : : 
Crane ver . ° . . I Nails, compo . . . ° Ib. -_. Senmen necks ; a ° - 
p to 9” offsets ° oe 6 3 
Watchman . “ . . . per week 2 10 © »» copper . : : - oo» = 2 Plinth bends, 44” to 6” o &e 38 
Half-round rain-water gutters of 
MATERIALS CARPENTER AND JOINER ney men. = 4 : 
‘ opends . - . . eac 
EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR Gubesiueteber. . — eo Be. 5 lk ltl lw oe ee 
£ a ¢& Birch . 5 2 as 1’ FS. 9 Obtuse angles . é ° oa eS 2 6 
Grey Stone Lime . ° e - perton 2 8 6 Deal, Joiner’ 3 5 Outlets ° ° e ° oe 2 3 
= iin Lime . ° ° ° - 2 = 6 ait . : ule 4 a . 
Hydrated Lime . ‘ ‘ . wa 216 0 = . : wom UMBE: 
Portland Cement . - - ae 276 9 Mahogany, — > ° ” 0 . s £s. 4. 
Rapid Hardening Cement —* 213 6 a Cuban 5 a Seas i Lead, milled sheets . . . - cwt. 19 © 
2 Coached Dalest” ‘+s —/ -§% Oak, plain American |; ae ro “ — ie , - < oe 
° ° ° a 9 ° ° ° ° ° 2 6 
Building Sand. ° ° ° 9 6 th Soe tendien z ; ee . : », scrap i ‘ ° ° an 8 6 
‘Washed Sand ° . ° ° 10 9 ” Figured : won 15 Solder, plumbers’ . . . - ‘Ib. 11 
2° Broken Brick . ° ° < » 9 6 ” ‘Austrian wainscot - : ee . S »  finedo. . ° ° ° . - I 3 
Pet. >>: :5 ‘GS wee : : : tc 63S Sc Li Se 
Coke Breeze ‘ * ‘ a 8 9 os * jan 7 z 5 eee : L.C-C. soil and waste pipes : 3° e 6° 
= British Columbian Z = os 4 a . - FR. ; . : : ; ¢ 
DRAINLAYER ee _ . = . 3 Galvanized : : |}, 20 26 4 6 
BEST STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS Walnut, American . : ” 2 3 Holdesbats . ‘ (om sm £8 49 
a French . ° ’ tee 2 3 Bends : . ~~ 2 +2 @ Ss 
4” 6° Whitewood, American . ‘ ies 2 s Shoes . : _ » £3 “2s 2S 
s. d. s. d. Deal floorings, Yr ri 3 om £2 0 Heads e ° e »» 4 8 8 5 129 
Straight pipes ° . perF.R. 1 1 1 6 — - i y 1 3 6 
| ° ° - each 2 10 “2 a - . x a oe PLASTERER see 
aper ° ° . 6 3 7 2 es — -« e e ” I ° ° 
Retbends: 2 > ff 3 3 BS -  @ >: : $ tes Mie: : : si ies 
Singlejunctions . . =~ 4» 3 9 5 9 Deal matchings, [ = & >. 16 0 ee ag = 415 0 
ede 2 ft Sk 88 lt US tt Oe eS pte SS és 
- ’ . ° = ” 1 . . . ” irapite . . . . 3 10 Oo 
z ne — ° ° * » 7 8 ae Rough boarding, i) . . . ” 18 0 Keene’s cement . je . 7 “s 5 10 oO 
a a ions . ° * oo» : $ . rs » WY . . . ” : 8 : Sand, washed. ° . . > Ir 
Yard gullies» 9. sy © 9 6 «=X 6 ~— Plywood, perft.sup. © © ioe 6flCU tlle Oe 
Interceptors . . . «4 18 6 25 9 Thickness . *? Pa ” +" ’ rent So oh we es 3 9 
Iron drain pipe. - perF.R. 2 3 3 Qualities . |AA. A. B.JAA. A. B.|AA. A. B.JAA. A.B. Lath nails " _ = 33 
— + + «+ each 6 0 13 0 * d. d.d.jd.d.d.fjd.d.d.jfjd.d.d. eo 
Inspection bends . . . ee 24 0 Birch. . 2 6 8 6 
Single junctions : : >), 9 3 18 0 Alder. 1/363 2/5 4 3 a 54 i 3 B Bicones ad 6. 4. 
— peetene ‘ ‘ — 14 0 27 6 Gaboon Sheet glass, - oz. e ° . FS 34 
woo! ° e e - Ib. 6 _ Mahogan = = oa 2 2608. ° ° . ww 4 
. . . ° 5 - Figured Oak 4 3 3 | Ob Sh 48) of 78 ane se Arctic glass ° ° ° . » 5 
ein Cn 87 -|ro 8 —|rre- -|1/6 - - Seaton fae f+ : 
P . . ” 
BRICKLAYER sikle i ee i — Do. wired plate . . . 3 
62¢@ ouee |? 4? -\|% ay #” Polished plate, n/e r ft. mtor 0 
= =_ — - -— - _— e e ” 
Piettons am? 8 ft tl eM 8 8 ats 8 58 5 - =< cS 2 ~ © gy ee Oo 
Stocks, ast st Quality . c : ee : 3 6 Scotch glue . . . ° » me & ” ” : : : . : it " : ' 
° ° ° 412 6 - as = : S 
Blue Bricks, Pressed : =: | ™ $38 0 SMITH AND FOUNDER . = & & + See f 
” —— ’ . : * ; ° : Tubes and Fittings : ea Bid 12 ; + « Sites S 
oe Bullnose . : OU ae (The following are the standard list prices, from which ” ” = . * 9 3 38 3 33 
Red Sand-faced Facings . F — 71% 0 should be deducted the various percentages as set ” ” 45 . 2 = “a > S 
Red Rubbersfor Arches. . . |, 15 0 0 forth below.) ae eee ge aes ss = = ie. ee : iar : : 
Multicoloured Facings . i . oe 940 a + _ - 8 ~ 8 100 48.4% 
Luton Facings : : js 8 16 o Tubes, 2 —14 long, per ft. run 4 5¢ 9% 1/1 1/10 Vi lass, sheet, . Oe 
Midhurst White Facings - S oa Pieces, 12°-233" long each 10 1/1 1/11 2/8 4/9 tag ect, ne x : . = : . 
Glazed Bricks, Ivory, White or Salt” Lota sextet Rian” i 1/3 = 3i- oe . 22 a 
‘, —: 3 2/2 2/10 5/3 ” ” ” , c 
— 1st eee ; . < + ae ee *_114" long, 8 a 1/5 s/t 3/6 » » Plate, n/erft. . — : 6 
cad i aa Bends ”. . rr 1/7 2/7h 5/2 + = 4 
Bester : of of ™ 38 0 0  Sprimgs not socketed 5} «557 /t r/trb 3/28 ~ : a ae oe 3 
Double Stretchers " ‘ ° a Se Socket unions . . » 2/- 3/- 5/6 6/9 10/- es ” = “i >, ae 3 o 
Double Headers . i ww 2. a square . on = 1/ - ais 4/3 oe = _ « * + 
Glazed Second Quality, Less; ae . > 6 ow B- 2/3 t/10 2/6 5/t 7 D 
~ Bali ond Comme, aaa : 2 0 0 ~~ Cfosses 2/2 2/9 4/t 5/6 10/6 Putty, linseed oll =. 0. IB, ; 
* = 7 # 310 © Plain sockets and nipples ee 3 4 6 8 1/3 PAINTER 
2” Breeze Partition Blocks . : per ¥.S. I 9 Diminished sockets ” 4 6 1/-  a/- £ s. d. 
23° as ‘ on 7 ee ag i a a . . . ” 9 I/- t/a t/9 2/9 White lead . . . . - cwt.2 8 o 
3 ” ” ” . . ” 3 ° ° ” 3t 5 oS i 2 Linseed oil . ° ° . ° gall 24 
- a a 7 a 3 0 Backnuts : : a ae 5 6 1/1 Boiled oil . ° . . ° ° 2 8 
Iron main cocks . » 3/6 2/3 4/2 5/4 11/6 Turpentine — ° ° ° . ” 4 7 
»» 9» With brass plugs ,, — 4/— 7/6 10/- 21/- Patent knotting . : _ ‘ o-< 14 0 
MASON ‘Pisin Tunes Distemper, ——— ° . ° - cwt. 3 0 0 
The following d/d F.O.R. at Nine Elms: s. d. Per cent. ; Per cent, Whitening . . ; ‘ ‘ ean ' : ° 
Portland stone, Whitbed . ° e BC a © A : . ¥ o8 Galvanized . . = Size double 5 ; . . . firkin 3 0 
” »» Basebed . . . ” 49 , _ 4 = . 4 Co ‘ varnish . . . . - gall. 13 0 
Bath stone : : : ; ~ we 2 I z Steam . ° - 355 ” steam. 40 Flat varaish . ; ‘i ‘ = 14 o 
° ° ° ” FITTINGS Outside varnis' . . . . . ” I Oo 
»» an templates < . a 7 6 Gas_. - . 5m Galvanized gas . 474 Whiteenamel . ; : ‘ s = 2s 6 
» ng,2) . . - FS. 1 8 Water. e - 52% water.  42¢ Ready-mixed paint . ° . . 13 © 
” » 3 . . . . ” 2 6 Steam . ° e 47% 0 steam. 37¢ Brunswick black . ° e ° ° 17 6 








EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Digging over surface n/e 12” 9 and cart away e e ° 
» to reduce levels n/e 5 vee and cart away ° ° 
», to form basement n/e ” deep and cart away . ° 
a eo ow o* deep and cartaway . e 
ee 15’ o” deep and cartaway . ° 
If in stiff clay ° e e e ° ° ° - add 
If in underpinning ° ° e e ° 
Digging, return, fill and ram . e ° e ° 
Planking and strutting to sides of excavation . ° ° ° 
- oe to pier holes ° ° ° ° ° 
oe - to trenches . ° e ° ° 
extra, only if left in e e e ° 
Hardcore, filled in and rammed e ° ° e 
Portland cement concrete in foundations (6: 1). ° e ° 
” ” ” 4-2- 1) . . ° 
” ” ” underpinning . : 
Finishing surface of concrete, spade face . e ° ° ° 
DRAINLAYER 
Stoneware drains, laid ee (digging - concrete . 
to be priced separately) ° ° - FR. 
Extra, only for bends . e ° ° ° - Each 
— ° ° ° e e oo 
Gullies and gra e e ” 
Cast iron drains, -_ laying and jointing « ° e - FR. 
Extra, only for bends . e - [Each 
BRICKLAYER 
Brickwork, Flettons in lime mortar ° . ° 
o « in cement 


. 
Stocks in cement . 
Blues in cement . 
Extra only for circular on plan 
~ backing to masonry . 
raising on old walls . 
underpinning . ° ° 
Pair Face and pointing internally . ° ° ° ° 
Extra only for picked stock facings . ° e e 
~ red brick facings e . ° ° 
90 blue brick facings . e 
on = — ae - e 


Weather pointing . ° : ° ° 


$86 
. 
. 
. 
ae ow 


e085 64 © @ ® 
. 


Teva =) 
. 
. 


ASPHALTER 
+” Horizontal dampcourse 
#” Vertical dampcourse . 
2” paving or flat 
1” paving or flat 
1” x 6° skirting 
Angle fillet . 
Rounded angle 
Cesspools . 


4 eb eeee 
. 
. 


MASON 
Portland stone, including all ahem, nae, cmp and cme 
down, complete . 
Bath stone and do., all as last e . ° e ° ° 
Artificial stone and "do. . ° ° ° ° ° 
York stone templates, fixed complete . ° ° . 
9 thresholds . ° e ° ° 


SLATER AND TILER 
Slating, Bangor or ven laid toa 3° oe and one with ae 
nails, 20” x 10° 
Do., 18° x 9” 
Do., 24” x 12” 
Westmorland slating, laid with diminished courses ° 
Tiling, best hand-made sand-faced, laid to a 4” gauge, ‘nailed 
every fourth course . ° ° 
Do., all as last, but of machine-made tiles ° e ° . 
Fixing only, lead soakers ° ‘ ° ° “ 
Stripping old slating and clearing away ° ° ° ° ° 


GARPENTER AND JOINER 
Flat boarded centering to concrete floors, aaeine all are 


Shuttering to sides and soffits of beams . ‘ 
»  tostanchions . ° e ° ° 
» _ to staircases e ° ° 


Fir and fixing in wall plates, lintols, ote. . ° . 
Fir framed in floors ° ° ° ° 
roofs ° 


partitio 
i, ‘deal sawn ndien © and fixing to "joists 


I ° ° 
w" x 2” ‘fir battening for Countess slating ° ° 


4.684444 86 8 @ 6% 
4449058843 


5. for 4” gauge tiling e e e ° 
Stout feather-edged tilting fillet * ‘ ° 
Patent roofing felt, 1 ply ° ° ° e 

: o ° ° 


Stout herringbone eivtiten to 9” joists 
sg deal gutter boards and ers 
I 


eee ee 


2? deal wrought rounded roll’. : ; : 
1° deal grooved and a flooring, laid complete, including 
cleaning off ° 
o ° ° ° ° e 


vaca moulded skirting, fixed on, and including grounds plugged 
towall . . ° . 
1}" do, ° e e ° e ° ° e ° ° 


£ 
Y.S. 
Y¥.c. 

” 

” 

” 

” 

” 

” 

F.S. 

” 

” 
¥.c 

” I 

” I 

” 2 
Y.s, 

ef 

s. d. 
1 8 
2 8 
s 8 
17 6 
5 6 
iz 6 
£ 
Per Rod 32 

” 34 

” 41 

” 62 

” 3 

” 

” 3 

” 10 
F.S. 

” 

” 

” 

” 

” 

YS. 

” 
FR. 
Each 

£ 
F.C I 
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FR. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR MEASURED WORK 





The following prices are for work to new buildings 
of average size, executed under normal conditions in the 
London Area. They include establishment charges and 
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profit. 


the list. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued 
yy deal moulded sashes of average size . e ° . 


1H’ deal. cased ‘frames, double hung, of 6” x 3 * oak sills, 12° pale 
stiles, 7 heads, 1” inside and outside linings, §” partin 
,and with brass-faced axle pulleys, etc., fixed A th - roy 


Raton enty for mouttes beens re 
iy deal four-panel square, both sides, door 


i » but moulded both sides. . 


“i. x3 ts ‘Tebated and moulded frames 
49. X 3 
74 deal tongued and moulded window-board, on and including 


n° Seat treads, 1” “risers in staircases, and tongued and grooved 
together on and including strong fir carriages 
r * deal moulded wall strings e 
; outer strings 
Ends of treads and risers housed to ‘string 
3° x 2° deal moulded handrai‘ 
4 x. an balusters and housing each end 
4" x 1 
3” x 3” deal wrought framed newels ° 
Extra only for newel caps ° e e 
Do., pendants e e 


E. 


$464 £0 8 oe 6 
ss o-6 8% 
$2468 4 4665 
oeeeee 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 
Rolled steel joists, cut to lengths, and hoisting and fixing in 


position . 
— plate or compound girders, and hoisting and fixing in 
position . ° ° 
Do. stanchions with riveted caps and bases and do. ° 
Mild steel bar reinforcement, }” and up, bent and fixed complete 
Corrugated iron sheeting fixed to wood framing, including all 
bolts and nuts 20g. . ° ° 
Wrot-iron caulked and cambered chimney bars e e ° 


PLUMBER 
Milled lead and labour in flats, gutters, etc. 
Do. in flashings . 

Do. in covering to turrets, etc. 
Do. in soakers e ° 
Labour to welted edge e ° 
Open copper nailing e e 
Close ° 


a i Sa OF 


. 
. 
. 
- 
. 


. 
eee ee 


+ r e 12” 
Lead service pipe and e & s. d. s. d. o. & 
ee with pipe 
-F.R.r 2 s 9 2. 2 8 
=" i pe and 
fixing with cast lead 
tacks . . e _- _- _ _ 
Extra, only to bends Each — _ — = 
Do. to stop ends ° 9 7 9 ro ss 
Boiler screws and 
unions . ° > » 3 6 4 0 5 6 8 o 
Lead traps ° -_» = - _ 7 6 
Screw down bib 
valves . oa tio 6 mz 6 _ 
Do. stop cocks” +» IO O Iz 0 16 o 23 6 
4” cast-iron }-rd. gutter and ae ° ° ° ° ° 
Extra, only stopends . ° ° ° ° ° 
Do. angles . e ° ° ° e e ° 
Do. outlets ° 
4” dia. cast-iron rain- -water pipe and fixing with ears ‘cast on ° 
Extra, only forshoes . ° e ° ° ° ° 


Do. for plain heads ° . ° . ° . ° 





PLASTERER AND TILING 

Expanded metal lathing, small mesh ° e ° . 

Do. in n/w to beams, stanchions, etc. e ° ° . 

Lathing ‘with sawn laths to ceilings 

#” screeding in a cement and sand for tiling, “wood block 
floor, etc. . e . ° ° ° 

Do. vertical . ° e . ° 

Rough render on walls . 

Render, float and set in lime and hair 

Render and set in Sirapite 

Render, backing in cement and sand, and set in Keene’ s cement. 

Extra, only if on lathing ‘ ‘ e ° 

Keene’s cement, angle and arris e ° ° ° ° 


eee 
‘ene 6 


Rounded angie, small ; 
Plain cornices in plaster, including dubbing out, per 1” girth 


1” granolithic pavings . ° ° 

I 

a x 6° white glazed wail tiling and fixing on prepared screed 
9” x a ” ” 


e+ 240 04 Ss 


Extra’ only for small quadrant angle ° ° e ° 


GLAZIER 

21 oz. sheet glass and glazing with vite ° ° e 
26 oz. do. and do. . ° ° 
Arctic glass and glazing with putty” 
Cathedral glass and do. . 

Glazing only, British polished plate! 


Extra, only ifin beads . ° e ° ° e 
Washleather e ° ° ° ° . 
PAINTER 

Clearcolle and whiten ceilings. ‘ ° e . ° ° 
Do. and distemper walls ° ° ° ° ° ° 


Do. with washable distemper : 
Knot, stop, prime and paint four coats of oil colour on plain surfaces 
Do. on woodwork . e . 

Do. on steelwork . 

Do. and brush grain and twice varnish 
Stain and twice varnish woodwork 
Stain and wax-polish woodwork 
French polishing ° . 
Stripping off old paper . ° 
Hanging ordinary paper e 


enon neaern 
eee 6 €¢ 


opeeonwe es 
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from 


While every care has been taken in its compila- 
tion, no responsibility can be accepted for the accuracy of 
The whole of the information given is copyright. 
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DOORWAY AND STAIRCASE 


CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT, STAPLETON’S CHANTRY, N. MORETON, DIDCOT 


Pye | 
Lint. @ el 
Tt rT Si 
em i 


[Welch, Cachemaille-Day and Lander, architeéts. 
THE OAK DOOR AND STONE STEPS, WITH IRON BALUSTRADE 








ta particular problem for solution was te provide a separate means 
of approach from the outside to a chauffeur’s flat, which was to 
be formed out of two or three rooms on the first floor of the house ; 
there were, of course, interna! means of approach. This wing of the 
house is the oldest part and is mostly of timber construction, rendered 
on the outside in a rough and uneven way, as seen in the photograph 
above. 

The adjoining wall, at right angles to the one in which the new door 
is built, is of limewhited brick; therefore it seemed appropriate that 
the external staircase should also be constructed of limewhited brick 
with stone treads, and that the handrail should be of a light and 
unassuming nature. Amongst other requirements a wood store was 
asked for, and this is provided underneath the stairs. 

The door and door frame are constructed of limed English oak, the 
principal object being to provide something which would sink as far 
as possible into the atmosphere of the house and not assert itself 
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2° YORK STONE 


Welch, Cachemaille-Day and Lander, architeéts. 








MOTOR-CAR SHOWROOMS 


BRUDER H. AND W. LUCKHARDT AND A. ANKER, ARCHITECTS 


WITH SINKING WINDOWS: 


— ee 


~TCHRYS 


THE CHRYSLER AUTOMOBILE 


pe showroom illustrated here originated in the 
reconstruction of an old  dwelling-house. 
The stanchions in the two lower floors were set 
back, so that the show windows on the ground 
and first floors might present uninterrupted 
expanses of glass. The horizontal band of infilling 
between the floors is faced with light grey 
opaque glass. The frames and cornices of windows 
and doors are carried out in bronze sections. 
The door-frames are secured into the floor so 


SHOWROOMS, 
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IN BERLIN 





KURFURSTENDAMM, BERLIN, BY DAY 


that they stand free in the wall of glass, without 
connection with the ceiling. 

Two of the show windows are constructed to 
sink, so that the saleroom can be brought into 
direct communication with the street. Their 
construction is the subject of a German patent. 
The window is, by reason of its profiling, proof 
against rain water and air-draughts. The drive 
for raising and lowering it can be operated either by 
hand or by electric motor. 
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